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THE  THIRD  TEAR  CLOSED. 


The  present  Number  closes  the  Third  Year  and  the  Sixth  Volume  of  Hab- 
per's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  It  has  now  reached  a  monthly  edition  of 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Thousand  copies :  and  the  demand  for  it  is  still 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity  than  ever.  This  unparalleled  and  unexpected 
success  has  compelled  the  Publishers  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means  for  print- 
ing the  work  with  the  requisite  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
typographical  elegance  by  which  it  has  always  been  distinguished.  It  is  now 
dectrotyped  by  a  new  process,  which  makes  it  easy  to  print  any  number  of 
copies  from  the  same  plates  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  impression.  The  Publishers  desire  te  repeat  their  cordial  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Press  and  the  Public,  for  the  extraordinary  favor  which 
has  thus  far  attended  their  efibrts  to  interest  and  instruct  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people ;  and  to  renew  their  assurances  that  every  possible  efibrt  will 
be  made  to  increase  still  further  the  claims  of  their  Magazine  upon  public 
iavor  and  support.  It  will  continue  to  present,  at  the  cheapest  price,  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  literary  matter,  original  and  selected,  domestic 
and  foreign,  in  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  style,  and  accompanied  by  the 
finest  pictorial  illustrations,  which  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  can  conmiand. 
They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  past,  as  a  guarantee  that  their  promises 
for  the  future  will  be  abundantly  fulfilled. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  WASHINGTON  CITY. 

BY  ANNS  C.    LYNCH. 

AS  a  nation,  we  are  generally,  and  with  truth, 
considered  a  vain  rather  than  a  proud  people, 
moibidly  sensitive  to  the  opinions  and  criticisms 
of  our  European  neighbors ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween Tanity  and  pride  being,  that  while  the  one 
restlessly  desires  and  seeks  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world,  the  other  is  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  deserving  it.  But,  more  than  else- 
where, at  our  seat  of  government,  the  true 
American  finds  his  national  vanity  elevated  into 
national  pride.  It  is  true,  he  may  miss  the  mag- 
nificence of  European  capitals,  the  conventional 
elegance  of  European  courts ;  but  he  walks 
through  the  wide  avenues  and  the  spacious  edi- 
fices of  Washington  with  a  feeling  of  possession 
and  ownership  that  could  be  felt  in  no  other 
country,  although  he  may  not  claim  the  title- 
deeds  to  an  acre  of  the  broad  lands  of  which  it 
is  the  centre.  When  he  enters  the  legislative 
halls,  where  the  talent  of  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  California,  is  assembled,  to  execute  the  will 
of  that  body  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  that  hack- 
neyed phrase,  the  sovereign  people,  assumes  a 
new  significance — a  majesty  that  reflects  directly 
upon  himself,  and  he  feels  a  new  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  of  the  respons- 
ibility of  his  position  as  an  American  citizen. 
And  well  he  may  ;  for  in  our  country  a  new  field 
opens,  and  humanity  here  takes  a  new  stand, 
fettered  by  no  antiquity,  borne  down  by  no  he- 
reditary aristocracy.  While  other  nations  have 
gradually  emerged  from  barbarism,  ours  has  be- 
gun her  career  in  the  meridian  sun  of  European 
civilization.  With  the  broadest  principles  of 
freedom  for  the  foundation  of  our  government — 
with  a  magnificent  country,  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  great  oceans,  whose  lakes  are 
seas,  whose  rivers  are  the  most  majestic  that 
water  the  earth,  whose  commerce  whitens  every 
sea,  whose  railroads  and  canals,  like  great  arte- 
ries, intersect  its  whole  surface,  and  carry  life 
and  activity  to  its  remotest  comer;  whose  "  mag- 
netic nerves,"  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  bear 
intelligence  to  its  distant  extremities;  with  a 
people  springing  from  the  fusion  of  many  races, 
and  whose  energies  are  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
resources  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  it  would 
seem  that  here  the  human  mind  is  destined  to 
develop  its  highest  powers,  and  that,  while  on 
one  side  its  influence  will  roll  back  upon  the  tot- 
tering monarchies  of  Europe,  on  the  other  its 
advancing  tide  of  freedom  and  civilization  will 
stretch  across  the  Pacific,  to  the  shores  of  Asia, 
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and  pour  upon  them  its  fertilizing  flood  What 
the  Roman  empire  was  to  the  ancient  world,  our 
Republic  seems  destined  to  become  to  the  mo- 
dem ;  and  well  may  the  American  citizen  emu- 
late the  Roman  in  his  patriotism ;  well  then  may 
he  be  proud,  for  with  so  noble  a  country  national 
pride  is  neither  a  weakness  nor  a  fault. 

The  capital  of  our  country  is  often  singularly 
misjudged — both  by  foreigners,  who  contrast  it 
with  the  centralized  capitals  of  Europe,  and  by 
ourselves,  to  whom  its  **  magnificent  distances*' 
seem  to  imply  an  absence  of  the  enterprise  and 
commerce  which  constitute  the  life  of  all  our 
other  cities.  But  the  great  founders  of  our  Re- 
public wisely  designed  it  only  for  the  political 
centre  of  the  country,  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  disturbing  influences  that  agitate  great  capi- 
tals abroad ;  and  growing,  as  it  necessarily  must, 
only  by  the  reflected  growth  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  Union  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  plan  and  the  incompleteness 
with  which  it  is  as  yet  carried  out.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  the  main  artery  of  the  city, 
now  crowded  with  continuous  blocks  of  build- 
ings, fifty  years  ago  the  sportsman  started  the 
partridge  and  woodcock  from  a  swamp  overgrown 
with  underbrush,  and  the  fifty  years  to  come  will 
doubtless  make  far  greater  changes  than  the  last 
in  the  external  aspect  of  the  city.  Like  America. 
Washington  must  be  judged  only  by  looking  to 
its  future — that  great  future  which  we  of  this 
generation  are  destined  to  see  only  with  pro- 
phetic eyes. 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  bj  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
neighboring  Indian  tribes  formerly  met  to  delib- 
erate, and  here  the  flame  of  their  council-fires 
ascended  as  they  unsheathed  their  war-knives  or 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  It  is  also  an  histori- 
cal fact,  that  as  early  as  1663  the  city  was  laid 
out  and  called  Rome,  and  the  little  stream  that 
flows  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  still  retains  its 
classical  appellation  of  the  Tiber. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Washington,  in  the  year  1800,  only  one  wing  of 
the  Capitol  was  built,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  city  was  covered  with  trees  ;  yet  the  discern- 
ing eye  could  not  fail  to  mark  its  great  natural 
advantages  of  position,  climate,  and  scenery,  and 
to  admire  the  wisdom  that  selected  it  for  the 
capital  of  our  Republic.  Now,  while  each  year 
adds  to  its  stability  by  new  structures  and  noble 
monuments,  it  adds  also  to  its  historical  Associa- 
tions, and  renders  less  probable  the  sacrilegious 
idea  of  its  removal. 

Standing  on  the  shore  of  the  broad  and  beau- 
tiful Potomac  (or  River  of  Swans,  as  the  name 
signifies  in  the  original),  surrounded  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hills,  luxuriant  with  every  variety 
of  foliage,  there  are  many  points  from  which 
Washington  presents  the  roost  picturesque  views, 
and  its  sites  for  suburban  villas  are  unsurpassed 
oven  by  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

About  six  miles  from  the  city  is  Riversdale, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Calvert,  Esq.,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Lord  Baltimore ;  and  nearer  is  Kal- 
orama,  built  by  Joel  Barlow,  after  his  return 
from  France  in  the  year  1805.  Here  he  com- 
pleted and  first  gave  to  the  world  his  Columbiad, 
at  that  time  the  most  elegant  volume  that  had 
over  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  now 
the  only  American  poem  that  aspires  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  epic.  Here  also  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
United  States — a  department  in  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  successful,  having 
himself  been  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  pursuits  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  died,  as 
is  well  known,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Emperor. 
His  house  at  Kalorama,  the  grounds  he  laid  out, 
and  the  trees  he  planted,  remain  a  pleasing  mon- 
ument to  his  memory. 

Arlington,  the  seat  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq., 
occupies  an  elevation  of  about  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  on  the  Virginia  side,  and 
commands  a  view  of  Washington,  Georgetown, 
and  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Custis 
himself,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  Wash- 
ington, seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  present.  It  is  an  event  in  one*s  life 
to  have  seen  and  spoken  with  a  man  who  has  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Washington,  and  listened  to  his 
voice  as  it  spoke  to  him  in  the  familiar  tones  of 
family  intercourse,  and  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  the  great  men 
of  the  great  age.  Mr.  Custis  has  great  dramatic 
power  in  conversation ;  and  in  describing  so 
vividly  the  scenes  and  actions  that  have  made  our 


history  illustrious,  he  carries  us  back  to  them  more 
nearly  than  any  written  narrative,  even  by  him- 
self, could  do.  The  plate  of  Washington,  and 
many  curious  and  interesting  relics,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Custis.  Among  them  is  a  pic- 
ture, designed  and  executed  by  the  wife  of  the 
first  embassador  from  Holland,  and  presented  by 
her  to  General  Washington.  The  scene  repre- 
sents the  cave  of  the  Fates,  who  are  weaving  the 
thread  of  the  hero's  destiny.  As  Atropos  ap- 
proaches with  her  fatal  scissors.  Immortality 
descends,  and  seizing  the  thread,  bears  it  away 
to  distant  ages.  The  lines  accompanying  this 
ingenious  design,  also  by  the  same  lady,  are  the 
following : 

"  In  vain  the  Sisters  ply  their  basy  care, 
To  reel  ofTyean  from  Glory's  deathless  heir : 
Frail  things  may  pass— his  (kme  can  never  die, 
Rescued  from  Fate  by  Immortality.'* 

Mr.  Custis  has  also  in  his  possession  a  model 
of  the  Bastille,  carved  from  one  of  the  stones, 
after  its  destruction,  and  sent  a  present  to  Wash- 
ington by  Lafayette ;  and  accompanying  it  was 
the  veritable  key  of  the  Bastille  which  still  hangs 
in  the  hall  at  Mount  Vernon,  calling  up,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  freedom,  dark  pictures  of  the  mys- 
tery, the  crime,  and  the  suffering  that  it  locked 
in  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  that  stronghold  of 
tyranny. 

Many  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Custis,  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  his  father  and  mother,  seemed  al- 
most to  bring  us  into  their  august  presence.  Of 
the  theory  that  the  character  of  the  child  depends 
mainly  on  that  of  the  mother,  the  history  of 
Washington  affords  a  striking  illustration  ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  if  more  American  mothers 
made  his  mother  the  model  of  their  lives,  Amer- 
ican sons  would  not  more  resemble  hers  1  The 
mingled  reverence  and  love  with  which  she 
inspired  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence,  the  blended  dignity  and  grace  of  her 
manner,  the  firm  will  and  the  mild  expression 
of  it — above  all,  that  elevatioh  and  nobility  of 
character,  that  circumstances  could  no  more  give 
than  they  could  take  away — the  possession  of 
all  these  qualities  rendered  her  fit  to  be  the 
mother  of  such  a  son.  Having  been  separated 
from  her  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  he  hastened  to 
join  her  at  Fredricksburg.  She  received  him 
with  that  calm  approval  that  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  his  splendid  career,  but  which  conveycMl 
the  far  higher  praise  of  his  having  only  fulfilled 
her  expectations.  Lafayette  said  of  the  mother 
of  Washington,  that  she  belonged  to  the  Roman 
matrons  of  the  best  days  of  the  Republic.  On 
his  first  presentation  to  her,  he  found  her  in  her 
morning-dress  attending  the  flowers  in  her  gar- 
den ;  but  with  the  air  of  one  conscious  that  her 
dignity  did  not  depend  on  her  garments,  she 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  said :  **  Marquis,  T 
wish  not  to  pay  you  the  poor  compliment  of 
making  my  toilet  before  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
my  house." 

The  public  buildings,  of  course,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  external  features  of  Wash- 
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ington  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  mach  on  the 
score  of  convenience  as  of  efiectf  that  they  are 
so  scattered  and  oflen  on  such  iU-chosen  sites. 
Through  a  ^wholly  mistaken  economy,  the  Cap- 
itol and  almost  all  the  public  edifices  are  built 
of  a  sandstone  found  in  the  vicinity,  which  is 
incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  cost  of  the  paint  required  to 
preserve  it  equals  that  of  erecting  new  walls 
every  thirty  years.  The  error  has  been  at  last 
perceived,  and  the  wings  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  additions  to  the  Capitol  now  being  erect- 
ed, are  of  pure  white  marble. 

As  the  public  taste  improves,  more  liberal 
ideas  direct  the  legislation  which  has  hitherto 
seemed  to  reverse  the  principle  that  prevailed 
in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where, 
according  to  Gibbon,  '*  the  modest  simplicity  of 
private  houses  announced  the  equal  condition 
of  freemen ;  while  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  represented  in  the  majestic  edifices  destined 
for  public  use."  One  of  our  own  writers  on  this 
subject  says  :  **  With  us  it  is  the  people  alone 


whose  sovereignty  is  constant  and  unchange- 
able. But  what  manifestation  have  we  of  their 
power,  written  in  that  eternal  alphabet  of  stone 
and  marble,  which  has  preserved  the  memory  oi 
Egyptian  kings  and  Roman  emperors  1  Where 
are  the  resplendent  temples  in  which  their  re- 
presentatives make  the  laws  and  their  judges 
administer  themi  Where  are  the  magnificent 
halls  in  which  their  youth  are  instructed  under 
the  tutelary  care  of  the  state  1  Where  the  spa- 
cious galleries  of  art  maintained  by  the  public 
treasure  for  the  public  good  1  Where  are  the 
parks  as  spacious  as  those  of  London,  the  fount- 
ains as  superb  as  those  of  Versailles  1  Are  kings 
to  have  their  pleasure-grounds  and  palaces,  and 
not  the  people  theirs  also!"  Before  many  years 
have  passed  away  these  questions  may  be  in 
some  measure  answered  ;  and  we  may  point  to 
the  Capitol  enlarged  and  beautified,  to  the  Na- 
tional Park,  and  to  the  Monument,  higher  than 
the  pyramids,  as  at  least  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  more  worthy 
of  its  capital. 


THE    CAPITOL. 


The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  stands  on 
an  eminence,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  Poto- 
mac, oveiiooking  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  comer-stone  was  laid  in  the  presence 
of  General  Washington,  in  the  year  1793.  The 
building  was  suspended  during  the  war  of  1812, 
at  which  time  both  wings  were  destroyed  by  the 
enemy ;  and  it  was  not  entirely  completed  until 
1827.  The  length  of  the  building  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet,  and  it  covers  an  area  of 
one  and  a  half  acres.  The  columns  of  the  east- 
em  front  compose  a  portico  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  surmounted  by  a  tympanum 
embellished  with  a  colossal  group  of  statuary, 
designed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  President, 


and  offered  by  him  after  forty  designs  had  been 
rejected.  It  represents  the  Genius  of  America, 
attended  by  Justice  and  Hope,  bearing  the  scroll 
of  the  Constitution.  Two  statues,  nine  feet  in 
height,  representing  Peace  and  War,  stand  in 
the  niches  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
east  and  west  fronts  both  lead  to  the  Rotunda, 
which  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  building, 
and  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
of  the  same  diameter.  The  panels  of  this  mag- 
nificent hall  are  appropriated  to  historical  paint- 
ings, and  four  sculptures  in  bas-relief,  which 
were  executed  by  pupils  of  Canova.  The  paint- 
ings by  Colonel  Trumball  are  remarkable  for  their 
historical  accuracy.  The  artist,  as  is  well  known. 
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was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  aflcrward  deputy-adjatant- 
general,  under  General  Gates.  He 
early  resolved  to  cultivate  his  talents 
for  painting,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  the  delineator  of  the  heroic 
scenes  in  which  he  took  part.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  continued  his 
studies  abroad  ;  and  on  his  return,  he 
visited  various  parts  of  the  country 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Carolina,  and 
completed  his  collection  of  portraits 
and  views  of  places.  In  1816  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  paint  the  four  pictures  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Rotunda,  and 
which  are — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
the  Surrender  of  ComwalliSj  and  the 
Resignation  of  Washington.  The 
heads  in  these  pictures  are  mostly 
from  life.  There  are  besides  these, 
three  other  pictures — the  Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Weir ;  the  Baptism 
of  Pocahontas,  by  Chapman ;  and  the 
Landing  of  Columbus,  by  Vanderlyn. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  oc- 
cupying the  south  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol, has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  badly  constructed  hall  for  public 
speaking  known  in  any  country.  At  certain 
points,  a  whisper  scarcely  audible  to  the  ear  into 
which  it  is  breathed,  is  distinctly  heard  at  some 
remote  extremity,  while,  at  others,  the  voice  of 
the  loudest  speaker  seems  lost  in  vacuum.  Po- 
litical and  other  secrets  are  thus  discovered,  and 
eloquence  is  oflen  wasted  on  the  empty  air.   The 
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hall  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
theatre,  with  the  dome,  which  is  sixty  feet  in 
height,  supported  by  columns  of  variegated  mar- 
ble. Above  the  Spcaker^s  chair  is  a  colossal 
figure  of  Liberty,  and  in  front  and  immediately 
over  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  statue  in  marble, 
representing  History,  in  a  winged  car,  traversing 
the  globe,  on  which  are  figured  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  wheel  of  the  car  constitutes  tho. 
face  of  a  clock.  The  whole  design  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance, the  visible  personification  of  a  great 
truth.  While  the  hours  roll  on,  History,  in  her 
winged  car,  is  indeed  there,  to  record  the  thoughts 
that  are  uttered,  and  to  l>car  them  over  the  world 
that  listens  for  them  anxiously,  but  with  hope 
and  faith. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  which  is  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  is  poor  and  meagre  in  design, 
and  although  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  galleries  are  accessible  only 
through  dark  and  narrow  passages,  and  are  wholly 
destitute  of  elegance,  comfort,  and  ventilation. 
Beneath  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  Supremn 
Court  room,  an  apartment  entirely  inappropriate 
to  the  dignity  of  this  high  tribunal  The  Con- 
gressional Library,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  occupied  the 
western  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Capitol, 
and  afiforded  one  of  the  most  pleasant  resorts  in 
the  city.  The  first  Library,  selected  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  others,  was  burned 
by  the  English  during  the  late  war.  Mr.  Jefifer- 
son's  library,  afterward  purchased,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  one  lately  destroy eil,  and  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  was  still  preserved. 
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Among  these  many  valaable  works,  there  were 
few  that  can  not  be  replaced ;  but  the  new  books 
and  the  new  apartments,  like  new  friends,  will 
lack  the  charm  of  association,  and  thus  fail 
wholly  to  supply  the  places  of  the  old  ones. 

The  proposed  addition  to  the  Capitol  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  wings,  north  and  south,  project- 
ing both  east  and  west  beyond  the  main  building 
and  connected  with  it  by  corridors,  the  three 
other  sides  of  the  wing  being  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  a  corresponding  style  of  architecture. 
The  new  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
Chamber  are  each  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, which  has  been  found  best  adapted  to 
halls  for  public  speaking.     The  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walters,  an  able  architect, 
and  when  complete  the  whole  building  will  cover 
four  acres  and  a  quarter.     At  present,  the  Cap- 
itol is  inclosed  within  an  area  of  forty  acres.    In 
the  centre  of  the  space  on  the  eastern  side  stands 
the  colossal  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Green- 
ough.     This  is  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  art,  and 
not   unworthy   of   any  ^  ^-:^~ 

age.  It  is  purely  clas- 
sical in  its  design,  and 
hence  it  finds  little  favor 
with  the  strict  admirers 
of  modem  art. 

The  figure,  which  is 
in  a  sitting  posture, 
erect  would  be  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  is 
represented  as  holding 
a  Roman  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  pointing  up- 
ward with  the  other. 
The  design  is  not  in- 
tended to  commemorate 
any  single  action,  but 
to  express  in  marble  the 
energy,  the  fortitude, 
the  integrity,  and  the 
devotion  of  which  the 
character  of  Washing- 
ton was  the  embodi- 
ment and  realization. 
The  other  sculptures 
of  the  Capitol  have 
been  executed  by  for- 
eign artists;  but  the 
names  of  Greenough,  of 
Powers,  of  Crawford,  of 
Mills,  and  a  long  list  of 
others,  both  in  painting 

Vid  sculpture,  indicate  that  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  we  must  depend  on  Europe  for  our 
works  of  art.  As  wealth,  intelligence,  and  re- 
finement become  more  and  more  diffused  among 
the  people,  they  demand  a  more  liberal  expend- 
iture from  their  representatives,  as  is  seen  by  the 
large  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  extension  of  the  public  grounds. 

The  groumls  about  the  Capitol,  disproportion- 


ate to  its  original  size,  would  still  less  accord 
with  its  increased  dimensions.  The  open  waste, 
therefore,  lying  between  the  Capitol,  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  and  the  Potomac,  is  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  National  Park,  upon  a  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Downing,  to  whom  we  already 
owe  such  a  national  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
taste  and  elegance  he  has  introduced  into  the 
architecture  of  country  residences.  His  name  is 
synonymous,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad, 
with  whatever  is  tasteful,  beautiful,  and  correct 
in  landscape  gardening  and  rural  architecture, 
and  the  country  can  have  no  bet^r  guarantee 
of  the  excellency  of  the  plan  than  to  know  that 
he  conceived  and  is  to  execute  it.*  The  area 
contains  about  one  hundred  end  fifly  acres,  and 
the  principal  entrance  is  to  be  through  a  superb 
marble  gateway,  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
which  is  to  stand  at  the  western  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  which  will  form  one  of  the 
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most  striking  features  that  meets  the  eye  of  a 

*  Since  ihis  paragraph  was  written,  a  A-ightftil  calam- 
ity, so  flresh  in  tlie  minds  oT  the  community  that  it  need 
not  be  designated,  has  deprived  the  country  of  the  inval- 
uable services  of  Mr.  Downing.  Standing,  as  he  did, 
alone  in  his  profbssion,  without  a  rival  or  a  competitor, 
his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  has  left  a 
vacancy  that  we  seek  in  vain  to  All.  Although  so  young, 
he  has  exerted  an  unbounded  influence  on  the  public 
taste,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or  viUage  in  our  coun- 
try that  has  not  some  monument  of  his  genius. 
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stranger  on  entering  the  city.  From  this  en- 
trance a  series  of  carriage  drives,  forty  feet  wide, 
crossing  the  canal  by  a  suspension  bridge,  will 
lead,  in  graceful  curved  lines,  beneath  lofty 
shade  trees,  through  the  whole  park  to  the  gate 
at  the  other  extremity.  The  carriage  drive,  go- 
ing and  returning,  will  give  a  circuit  of  between 
five  and  six  miles.  The  park  will  include  within 
its  area  both  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which,  with  its  fount- 
ains, pavilion,  and  summer-houses,  will  give  it 
an  architectural  and  picturesque  interest,  apart 
from  its  silvan  and  rural  beauties.  Besides  the 
most  effective  groupings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  be- 
sides the  smooth  lawns,  embowered  walks,  and 
artificial  lakes,  Mr.  Downing  proposes  to  intro- 
duce another  and  higher  feature  in  the  National 
Park ;  this  is  an  arboretum^  or  scientific  collec- 
tion of  trees,  forming  a  kind  of  boundary  plant- 
ation to  the  whole  area,  where  will  be  assembled 
at  least  one  specimen  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  will  grow  in  the  climate  of  Washington. 
It  is  especially  his  intention  to  plant  specimens 
of  every  American  tree  that  belongs  to  our  widely 
extended  silva ;  and  each,  marked  with  its  pop- 
ular and  scientific  name,  and  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  will 
thus  be  made  to  convey  instruction  in  a  form  as 
novel  as  it  is  agreeable.  To  enliven  the  winter 
landscape,  the  park  will  be  largely  planted  with 
evergreens.  The  transformation  of  this  marshy 
and  desolate  waste  into  a  National  Park,  has  been 
already  begun,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  com- 
pleted for  four  or  five  years  to  come— even  with 
all  the  aid  that  the  advanced  science  of  the  day 
affords  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  transplanting 
nearly  full  grown  trees. 

After  the  Capitol,  the  next  object  of  attention 
is  the  President's  mansion ;  and  to  not  a  few  of 
our  aspiring  fellow  citizens  it  has  even  a  higher 
interest.     It  is  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Cap- 


itol, forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  spreads  out  its  calm  waters  before 
the  southern  front.  The  east  room,  the  prin- 
cipal apartment,  is  magnificent  in  its  propor- 
tions, and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  is 
not  wanting  in  mere  furniture ;  but  the  entire 
absence  of  all  works  of  art  and  taste,  gives  to 
the  whole  house  more  the  air  of  a  great  hotel, 
than  of  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  nation  where  painting  and  sculpture  arc 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  encouraged.* 

*  The  Ibllowing  extracts  flrom  the  letters  of  Mrs.  A^ma, 
the  wift  of  the  first  President  of  that  name,  five  a  pic> 
ture  of  the  White  House  in  the  year  1800. 

MBS.  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  TO  MBS.  SKITH. 

"  Washinotow,  November  SI,  1800. 
"  In  the  city  are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were  compact 
and  finished,  to  acGoromodate  Congress  and  those  attached 
to  it ;  but  as  ihej  are,  I  see  no  great  comfbrt  Ibr  them. 
The  river,  which  runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  in  ftill  view 
of  my  window,  and  I  see  the  vessels  as  they  pass  and 
repass.  The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale, 
requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the 
apartments  in  proper  order,  and  perlbrm  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  house  and  stables ;  an  establishment  very 
well  proportioned  to  the  President's  salary.  The  lighting 
the  apartments,  firom  the  kitchen  to  the  parlors  and  cham- 
bers, is  a  tax  indeed ;  and  the  fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep, 
to  secure  us  from  daily  agues,  is  another  very  cheering 
comfort.  To  assist  us  in  this  great  castle,  and  render 
less  attendanoe  necessary,  bells  are  wholly  wanting,  not 
one  sin^e  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house,  and 
promises  are  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  in- 
convenience, that  I  know  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  do. 
The  ladies  fh>m  Georgetown  and  in  the  city  have  many 
of  them  visited  me.  Yesterday  1  returned  fifteen  visiyi : 
but  such  a  place  as  Georgetown  appears— why,  our  MU- 
ton  is  beautiAil.  But  no  comparisons ;— if  they  will  put 
me  up  some  bells,  and  let  me  have  wood  enough  to  keep 
fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased.  I  could  content  myself  al- 
most any  where  three  montha ;  but  surrounded  with  Ibr- 
ests,  ean  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because 
people  can  not  be  Ibund  to  cut  and  cart  it !  Brlesler  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  a  man  to  supply  him  with  wood. 
A  small  part,  a  few  cords  only,  has  he  been  able  to  get 
Most  of  that  was  expended  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  house 
)  came  in,  and  yesterd^  the  man  told  him  It  was 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  JACKSON. 

The  only  work  of  statuary  to  be  seen  here  is    adopted. 


impossibla  for  him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted.  He 
tuu  had  recourse  to  coals;  but  we  can  not  get  grates 
made  and  set.  We  have  indeed  come  into  a  new  country. 
**  Tou  must  keep  this  to  yourself,  and,  when  asked  how 
I  like  it,  say  that  I  write  you  the  situation  is  beauti(\il, 
which  is  true.  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  apartment  finished,  and  all  withinside,  ex- 
cept the  plastering,  has  been  done  since  Briesler  came. 
We  have  not  the  least  fence,  or  yard,  or  other  conTenienee 
wtthoot ;  and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room  I  make 
i  drying  room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  The  prin- 
cipal stairs  are  not  up,  and  will  not  be  this  winter.  Six 
chambers  are  made  comA>rtable ;  two  are  occupied  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Shaw;  two  lower  rooms,  one  fbr  a 
common  parlor,  and  one  for  a  IcTee  room.  Up-stairs 
there  is  the  otsI  room,  which  is  designed  for  the  drawing- 
ruom,  and  has  the  crimson  ftimiture  in  it.  It  is  a  rery 
handsome  room  now :  but  when  completed,  it  will  be 
bsautlfhl.  If  the  twelTe  years,  in  which  this  place  has 
been  eonsidered  as  the  Aiture  seat  of  goremment,  had 
been  improred,  as  they  would  hare  been  if  in  New  En- 
gland, rery  many  of  the  inconveniences  would  hare  been 
romoTsd.  It  is  a  bsautifbl  spot,  capable  of  erery  improve- 
ment,  and  lbs  more  I  riew  it,  the  more  I  am  delighted 
with  it.*' 


a  bust  placed  conspicuously  in 
the  entrance  hall,  but  whom  it 
is  intended  to  immortalize  no 
one  appears  to  know.  Our  leg- 
islators do  not  apparently  re- 
member that  it  is  the  arts,  not 
less  than  the  arms,  the  laws,  and 
the  institutions  of  a  country, 
that  make  it  illustrious.  Phidias 
and  P^raxiteles  have  added  a  lus- 
tre to  the  glory  of  Greece  not 
less  than  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
Aristotle ;  and  the  creations  of 
Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael  would,  of  themselves, 
make  Italy  immortal,  had  she 
no  other  remembrances  of  the 
past.  Take  from  her  the  splen- 
dor that  the  arts  shed  upon  her, 
and  her  glory  would  be  depart, 
ed.  In  Uie  open  square,  oppo- 
site the  President's  house,  is 
about  to  be  placed  the  eques. 
trian  statue  of  Jackson  in  bronze. 
This  work  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  excellence,  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  piece 
of  statuary  of  any  magnitude, 
in  this  material,  that  has  over 
been  cast  in  this  country.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Mills  of  Charleston, 
previously  known  only  as  the 
sculptor  of  a  bust  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  some  others,  when 
applied  to  by  the  committee  to 
furnish  a  model  for  this  work, 
declined  to  do  so,  feeling  himself 
incompetent  to  the  task,  having 
never  even  seen  an  equestrian 
statue.  But,  haunted  by  the 
idea,  he  commenced  the  design, 
and  after  some  months  of  la- 
bor, submitted  a  model  to  the 
committee,  which  was  at  once 
It  was  said  by  all  connoisseurs  that 


Mas     ADAMS  TO  MRS.  SMITH. 

"  Washinoton,  November  SI,  1800. 

'* Two  articles  we  are  much  distressed  for  ;  one 

is  bells,  but  the  more  important  one  is  wood.  Yet  you 
can  not  see  for  trees.  No  arrangement  has  been  made 
yet,  but  promises  never  performed,  to  supply  the  new 
comers  with  tixel.  Of  the  promises,  Briesler  had  re- 
ceived his  ftill  share.  He  had  procured  nine  cords  of 
wood ;  between  six  and  seven  of  that  was  kindly  burnt 
up  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  house,  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  the  commissioners,  but  which,  if  left  to 
them,  would  have  remained  undone  to  this  day.  Congress 
poured  in,  but  shiver,  shiver.  No  woodcutters  or  carters 
to  be  had  at  any  rate.  We  are  now  indebted  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania wagon  to  bring  us,  through  the  first  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  office,  one  cord  and  a  half  of  wood,  which  is  all 
we  have  for  this  house,  where  twelve  fires  are  constantly 
required,  and  where,  we  are  told,  the  roads  will  soon  be 
so  bad  that  it  can  not  be  drawn.  Briesler  procured  two 
hundred  bushels  ot  coals,  or  we  must  have  suflhrod. 
This  is  the  situation  of  almost  every  person.  The  pub- 
lic officers  have  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  woodcutters  and 

wagons The  ladies  are  impatient  for  a  drawing- 

I  have  no  looking-glasses  but  dwarfli  fiyr  this 
nor  a  twentieth  part  lamps  enough  to  light  ft.** 
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it  wpuld  be  impossible  to  cast  such  a  statae  in 
this  country,  and  the  price  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee did  not  warrant  its  being  done  abroad. 
Mr.  Mills,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  in 
his  way,  with  true  American  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy, set  about  removing  them.  He  remembered 
that  when  a  boy,  ho  hs^d  seen  a  heavy  iron  chain 
melted  when  by  accident  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  coal-pit,  and  on  this  suggestion  ho  constructed 
a  furnace,  and  found  it  entirely  successful.  With 
less  than  half  a  cord  of  pine  wood  he  melted 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  metal.  Leaving  his 
valuable  invention  to  be  perfected  at  some  future 
time,  he  has  gone  on  with  his  work,  which  is 
now  nearly  completed.  The  whole  group  is  en- 
tirely sustained  by  the  two  legs  of  the  horse 
upon  wjiich  it  rests,  an  experiment  which  has 
never  before  been  tried  in  any  similar  work. 
The  figure  of  Jackson  in  this  statue,  if  erect, 
would  be  eight  feet  in  height,  ^nd  the  whole  is 
cast  of  the  bronze  of  condemned  cannon.  This 
production  of  Mr.  Mills,  executed  under  so  many 
disadvantages,  as  well  as  many  other  works  of 
our  native  artists,  indicate  that  a  talent  for 
sculpture  is  one  of  the  peculiar  gills  of  our 
countrymen,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  public  edifices  and  squares  will  be 
peopled  by  these  bronze  and  marble  resemblances 
.)f  our  great  and  good,  which,  though  mute,  will 
yet  speak  and  awaken  in  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try a  purer  patriotism  and  a  higher  virtue 


The  Departments  of  State  and  of  War,  near 
the  President's  house,  are  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice  in  any  architectural  point  of  view,  and 
not  being  fire-proof,  they  wait  only  the  accident 
of  being  burned  down,  as  the  other  Departments 
have  successively  been,  with  all  their  valuable 
records,  in  order  to  be  substantially  rebuilt.  For 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  the  government  has 
as  yet  provided  no  residences,  and  as  the  private 
liouses  of  Washington  are  generally  very  small, 
they  afford  the  most  inadequate  accommodations 
for  the  entertainments  these  officers  are  expect- 
ed by  the  public  to  give,  and  convey  the  idea  of 
national  poverty  not  at  all  belonging  to  the 
country.  But  what  Congress  has  failed  to  do, 
the  public  spirit  of  a  citizen  of  Washington  is 
about  to  efifect.  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  banker,  so 
well  known  for  his  extensive  charities  and  his 
liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  has  proposed  to 
build  a  certain  number  of  residences  for  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  office,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  govern- 
ment at  their  actual  cost.  Should  this  proposal 
be  accepted,  this  very  desirable  work  will  be 
soon  accomplished,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  it  can  not  longer  be  delayed.  Every 
year  Washington  is  becoming  more  an  intellect- 
ual and  scientific,  as  well  as  a  political  centre, 
and  its  improvement  and  embellishment  is  now 
an  object  of  national  interest. 

The  Treasury,  notwithstanding  its  architect- 


V^     tj*l;^^\ 


ural  faults  and  its  unfavorable  position,  from  its 
extent  and  the  beauty  of  its  Ionic  columns,  had 
an  imposing  air,  which  has  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  paint  with  which  it  has  recently 
been  defaced,  which,  instead  of  being  of  one 
uniform  shade,  is  of  three  distinct  and  inappro- 
priate colors. 

The  General  Post-office  is  a  spacious  and 
well-proportioned  edifice  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  the  Patent 
Office,  in  the  Grecian  Doric,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  the  public  buildings.  Here  are  deposited 
.all  the  models  for  which  patents  have  been 
^granted,  the  original  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence, the  camp-chest  and  a  part  of  the  wardrobe 
of  Washington,  the  gifts  presented  to  our  naval 
and  civil  officers  by  foreign  powers,  pictures, 
busts,  Indian  portraits,  the  collections  of  the 
National  Institute,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Exploring  Expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes. 
The  National  Observatory  recently  establish- 
ed, and  now  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  is  not  less  creditable  to  the 
country  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  than  useful 
for  the  attainment  of  astronomical  information. 
Besides  the  various  instruments  for  determining 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  stars  there  is 
a  large  transit  instrument  which,  in  connection 
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with  the  magnetic  telegraph,  will  afibrd  the 
readiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  longi- 
tude of  any  point,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  interest,  however,  to  the  unsci- 
entific observer,  is  the  great  equatorial  telescope, 
arranged  under  the  dome  of  the  building,  which 
moves  with  the  slightest  force,  and  enables  the 
observer  to  turn  the  instrument  in  any  direction. 
In  one  apartment  of  the  Observatory  all  the 
chronometers  are  tested  that  supply  our  national 
vessels,  and  their  exactness,  when  ready  for  use, 
has  done  much  to  render  navigation  more  sec -if* 
A  small  equatorial  instrament  is  mounted  in  the 
open  air,  and  two  comet-seekers  are  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  clear  weather,  watching  for 
the  approach  of  these  wandering  eccentricities. 


A  meteorological  register  is  kept  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  and  every  thing  re- 
lating to  astronomical  science  receives  its  full 
share  of  attention. 

About  one  mile  from  the  Capitol,  on  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Potomac,  is  the  Navy  Yard, 
probably  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  Here  chains  and  anchors  are 
made  for  the  largest  ships,  and  a  foundry  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  heaviest  castings 
necessary  for  government  use.  The  Arsenal  I* 
at  the  junction  of  the  eastern  branch  with  the 
Potomac,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water. 
Here  are  foundries,  workshops,  magazines, 
laboratories,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  the  implements  and  munitions 
of  war. 
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Not  far  from  the  Navy  Yard  is  the  Congres- 
sional Burying  Ground  where  are  many  monu- 
ments inscribed  with  names  familiar  to  us  on 
the  page  of  history.  Over  the  remains  of  every 
member  of  Congress  is  erected  a  plain  white 
monument  of  peculiar  form,  and  every  year  they 
dot  more  thickly  the  green  foliage  of  this  beau- 
tiful spot.  This  cemetery  is  indebted  to  nature 
only  for  its  picturesque  beauty — and  art  will 
have  much  to  accomplish  before  it  will  compare 
with  Mount  Auburn,  Greenwood,  or  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr. 
Corcoran.  This  lovely  dell  is  wooded  with 
native  forest  trees  and  laid  out  with  great  skill 
and  taste ;  an  entrance  lodge  and  a  small  stone 
chapel  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

Near  the  Capitol  is  the  office  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  govern- 
ment works.  The  project  for  the  survey  of  our 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  coast,  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1832,  is  probably  more  per- 
fectly organized  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  object  is  to  form  accurate  maps  of  our  ex- 
tended searboard,  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  principal  points,  the  topography 
of  the  country  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  accessible  to  the  sound- 
ing line;  the  position  of  bars,  harbors,  and 
channels ;  the  direction  and  depth  of  currents ; 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  every 
particular  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
navigation  and  the  defense  of  the  coast.  Upon 
their  observations  the  most  correct  geographical 
maps  are  constructed.  The  charts  exhibit  the 
foundation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  specimens 
of  which  are  collected,  and  which  not  only  serve 
as  indications  to  the  navigator,  but  are  also  of 
great  interest  to  the  naturalist,  as  they  are  found 
to  contain  organisms  of  great  variety  and  minute- 


ness, showing  that  at  different  depths  of  the  sea, 
as  on  land,  distinct  species  have  their  places 
assigned  them.  The  development  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  these  infusoria, 
by  which  an  elevation  or  depression,  however 
gradual,  may  be  detected,  will  be  found  of  great 
importance  to  the  geologist.  The  charts  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  invaluable  to  our  commerce,  are 
copied  by  an  ingenious  application  of  the  electro- 
type to  the  original  plate,  which  remains  almost 
unimpaired,  and  immediately  furnished  to  the 
public  at  a  low  cost.  Among  other  discoveries 
*har  have  signalized  the  progress  of  the  coast 
survey,  is  that  of  a  new  channel,  more  straight 
and  deep,  into  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  sunken 
rocks  have  been  indicated,  the  Gulf  Stream,  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  continent,  has 
been  explored,  and  new  investigations  made  on 
a  point  of  great  scientific  interest,  the  determin- 
ation of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  different  parallels, 
and  deducing  from  this  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
These  and  other  observations  have  given  to 
experimental  science  an  impulse  it  has  never 
before  received;  and,  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Bache,  whose  eminent  at- 
tainments and  discoveries  have  enabled  him  to 
introduce  improvements  into  every  department 
of  the  work,  it  is  still  going  on  with  energy  and 
success,  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  his  corps, 
and  useful  to  the  government  and  the  nation  at 
large.  Our  revenue,  as  is  well  known,  is  de- 
rived mostly  from  merchant  ships,  and  the  loss 
of  the  duties  upon  four  of  them  would  actually 
cover  the  whole  amount  of  the  yearly  appro- 
priation for  the  Coast  Survey,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  life,  or  the  loss  of  time  by  ship? 
having  no  accurate  charts,  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  pilots. 

In  1829,  James  Smithson,  Esq.,  a  descendant 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  died  leaving  to 
the  United  States,  the  sum  of  more  than  half  a 
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million  of  dollars,  to  found,  under  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  an  establishment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.  Mr.  Smithson  was  a  gentleman 
of  retired  and  studious  habits,  who  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of 
chemistry,  and  among  his  personal  effects  pre- 
senred  at  the  Patent  Office,  are  many  small  ves- 
sels for  experiments  upon  the  most  minute  scale ; 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  analysis  having  been 
a  lady^s  tear.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1846,  the 
President,  cabinet,  and  some  other  officers  of 
the  government,  to  have  perpetual  succession, 
constitute  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  imme- 
iliate  superintendence  being  given  to  a  Secretary. 
By  ihc  authority  of  these  officers,  constituting 
the  Board,  a  picturesque  and  stately  pile  has 
been  erected,  of  red  freestone,  in  the  Norman  or 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  comprising  a 
libraiy,  lecture-room,  museum,  laboratories,  and 
galleries  of  art.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  forty. 
The  office  of  the  Secretary  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  Institution,  to  superintend 
its  literary  and  scientific  operations,  and  to  srive 
an  annual  report  to  the  Regents.     By  a  skillful 


management  of  the  funds,  the 
original  amount  not  only  re- 
mains unimpaired,  but  is  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  the 
Regents  have  resolved  to  divide 
the  income  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, and  the  other  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Library,  Muse- 
um, and  Gallery  of  Art.  Under 
the  first  head  several  valuable 
works  have  already  appeared  or 
are  now  in  press,  and  the  library 
numbers  about  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  gallery  of  art  con- 
tains the  choicest  collection  of 
engravings  and  books  on  art  in 
the  country,  comprising  some 
of  the  best  works  of  nearly  every 
engraver  of  celebrity,  such  as 
the  engravings  of  Albert  Durer, 
the  etchings  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
.     Rembrandt,  and  others. 

Professor  Henry,  who  holds  a 
position  of  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  scientific  world,  has  filled 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  since  its  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  it  could  not  be  more 
ably  filled.  In  his  researches 
on  the  subject  of  electro-mag- 
netism, he  was  the  first  to  de- 
velop the  principle  of  immense 
magnetic  force,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  moving  of  a  ma- 
chine. In  his  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  electrical 
currents  through  long  wires, 
he  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  the  result  to 
the  telegraph,  and  the  publication  of  these  papers 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  were  the  imme- 
diate precursors  of  the  invention  of  the  present 
system  of  telegraphing.  Professor  Henry  has 
constructed  a  thermal  telescope,  by  which  the 
heat  of  bodies  may  be  made  perceptible  at  the 
distance  of  miles,  and  he  has  discovered  that  two 
rays  of  heat  may  be  so  combined  as  to  produce 
a  diminution  of  temperature  or  comparative  cold. 
His  experiments  on  the  phosphorogenic  emana- 
tion of  the  suu,  or  that  which  produces  the  glow 
of  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  after  its  exposure  to 
the  solar  rays,  and  on  the  heat  of  the  spots  on 
the  sun,  are  of  the  highest  interest. 

Professor  Jewett,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  has  in  his  last  report  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  a  plan  for  forming  a 
general  catalogue  of  American  libraries,  which 
promises  to  lead  to  very  important  results.  As 
most  libraries  are  constantly  increasing,  the  con- 
tinual re-arranging  and  reprinting  of  the  cata- 
logues becomes  at  last,  even  in  our  national 
establishments,  an  intolerable  burden,  and  all  the 
large  libraries  of  Europe  have  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  printing  none  at  all.      Professor 
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Jewett  proposes  to  stereotype  all  titles  separately, 
and  to  preserve  the  plates  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  as  readily  to  insert  additional  titles  in  their 
proper  order.  By  these  means  the  great  cost  of 
republication,  that  of  composition,  revision,  and 
correction  of  the  press,  would  be  avoided,  and 
difficulties  that  have  discouraged  librarians,  and 
involved  such  enormous  expenses,  would  be 
overcome.  The  importance  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  the  centre  of  our  country,  and  the 
benefits  it  will  confer,  have  not  yet  been  truly 
estimated.  Science,  literature,  and  art  will  con- 
centrate here;  and  in  the  enlightened  encour- 
agement they  will  receive,  they  will  diffuse  their 
radiance  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  the  political  centre  of  our  country 
will  thus  become,  as  it  should  be,  the  seat  of  leam- 
in^and  the  arts.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  ^Bunilies 
in  England  should  have  chosen  this  country  as 
the  field  Wherein  his  great  idea  should  germin- 
ate and  expand,  and  it  was  in  a  prophetic  spirit 
that  he  has  somewhere  expressed  his  belief  that 
his  name  would  be  remembered  when  that  of  the 
Percys  was  forgotten.  Their  conquest  was  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  those  won  by  his  munificence 
will  be  in  the  regions  of  thought,  of  wisdom, 
And  of  beauty  ;  their  victories  were  for  one  gen- 
eration, these  will  be  for  all  time. 

About  midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  house,  stands  the  national  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  As  yet  it 
has  only  reached  the  elevation  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  granite  encas- 
ed in  marble,  and  the  height  to  be  six  hundred  feet. 


The  base  is  to  consist  of  a  grand  circular  tem- 
ple, two  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  in  height,  from  which  springs  the 
obelisk,  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  five 
hundred  in  height.  The  spacious  gallery  of  the 
rotunda  at  the  base  of  the  column  is  designed  to 
be  the  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  National  Pan- 
theon, to  contain  statues  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  and  pictures  to  conuncmorate  their 
victories,  while  the  space  beneath  is  intended  as 
a  place  of  burial  for  those  whom  the  nation  may 
honor  by  an  interment  here ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  monument  are  to  be  placed  the  remains 
of  Washington.  Each  State  has  been  invited  to 
furnish  a  block  of  native  maible  with  the  name 
and  arms  of  the  State  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
temple-base,  in  the .  plan  of  the  monument,  has 
been  objected  to  by  artists  and  architects,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  design  may  be  somewhat 
modified.  The  whole  cost  of  this  structure,  it  is 
estimated,  will  not  much  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  this  is  to  be  collected  by  the  volun- 
tary gift  of  the  people  for  the  erection  of  the 
noblest  monument  ever  raised  by  the  gratitude 
of  man.  It  will  exceed  the  Pyramids  in  height, 
as  it  will  far  transcend  them  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
sentiment  that  rears  it,  and  the  character  it 
commemorates.  The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop^ 
in  his  address  on  the  laying  of  the  comer-ston^, 
in  1848,  says,  "  Build  it  to  the  skies,  you  can 
not  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles ;  found 
it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock,  you  can 
not  make  it  more  enduring  than  his  fame ;  con- 
struct it  of  the  peerless  Parian  marble,  you  can 
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not  make  it  pur- 
er than  hit  life ; 
exhaust  upon  it 
the  rules  and 
principles  of 
ancient  and 
modem  art,  you 
can  not  make 
it  more  propor- 
tionate than  his 
character.**  At 
present  there 
are  some  fears 
expressed  that 
the  contribu- 
tions will  not  be 
sufficient  to  car- 
ry on  the  work, 
and  that  to  an- 
other genera- 
tion will  belong 
the  glory  of 
completing  it. 

About  four- 
teen miles  from 
Washington, 
washed  by  the 
waters  of  Po- 
tomac, is  Mount 
Vernon,  the 
Mecca  of  the 
New  World  ;  a 
spot  of  profound 
interest  not  on- 
ly to  every 
American,  but 
strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the 
world  turn  a- 
side  to  visit 
the  hallowed 
ground,  and 
ships  from  for- 
eign lands  rev- 
erently lower 
their  flags  as 
they  pass  by. 
The  shadow  of 

the  departed  whose  ashes  repose  here  seems  to 
lie  on  all  around ;  a  spirit  whispers  in  every 
breeze,  and  a  spell  is  written  on  every  leaf  The 
house  itself  is  a  vestige  of  former  days,  and  its 
wainscoted  halls,  its  spacious  and  hospitable 
dining-hall,  the  library,  and  every  object  within 
and  around  is  instinct  with  the  noblest  associa- 
tions. Here  is  the  bust  of  Washington,  cast 
from  the  living  model  by  Houdon  in  1785,  and 
although  smaller  than  those  usually  seen  of 
Washington,  it  is  by  far  the  most  majestic  head 
that  art  has  preserved. 

Mount  Vernon  was  built  by  the  elder  brother 
of  Washington,  and  named  by  him  after  Admiral 
Vernon,  under  whom  he  had  served.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
lawn  before  it  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
river,  the  bank  of  which  is  densely  wooded  with 
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venerable  trees,  except  an  occasional  opening, 
where,  through  the  green  vistas,  the  broad  and 
shining  river  is  seen  flowing  beneath.  Not 
many  rods  from  the  house  is  the  tomb  in  which 
stands  tRe  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains 
of  Washington.  It  is  simple,  and  almost  with- 
out inscription ;  but  the  inscription  is  written  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  '*  We  read  his 
history  in  a  nation*8  eyes.*' 

The  society  of  the  City  of  Washington  has 
peculiar  features  which  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  the  political  institutions  of  our  country 
may  be,  its  social  organization  is  far  from  being 
democratic.  Every  town  and  village  has  its 
exclusive  circle,  composed  of  those  who  from 
wealth,  family,  or  fashion,  assume,  with  more  or 
less  absurdity,  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  the  place. 
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BUST    OP    WASHINGTON. 

At  Washington,  on  the  contrary,  the  President 
and  officers  of  the  Government,  holding  their 
position  directly  from  the  people,  owe,  even  to 
the  humblest  of  them,  a  certidn  allegiance,  and 
it  is  the  tacit  admission  of  this  that  gives  to  the 
society  of  the  capital  such  entire  freedom  from 
all  constraint  and  formality,  and  renders  it  the 
only  truly  and  practically  democratic  city,  not 
only  in  the  Union,  but  in  the  world.  In  the 
capitals  of  other  countries  the 
stranger  is  impressed  only  with 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Government,  every  where  forced 
upon  him  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance with  which  it  surrounds 
itself,  and  the  deference  it  de- 
mands ;  while  in  that  of  our  own 
he  feels  only  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  absolutely  and  literally 
the  servant.  In  other  cities  in 
our  own  country,  *'  the  best  soci- 
ety," as  it  is  called,  and  often 
justly,  is  hedged  round  by  so 
many  conventionaltics  that  it  is 
almost  inaccessible  to  those  who 
are  without  its  charmed  circle; 
but  here,  the  President  and  Cab- 
inet open  their  doors  to  all,  and  all 
meet  on  the  same  social  plane  ;  not 
that  distinctions  are  not  felt  here, 
more,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  distance  with  which  one 


towers  above  another,  is  the 
result  of  native  superiority 
alone,  and  not  of  artificial 
props.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, character  soon  finds 
its  level,  and  receives  its  just 
appreciation.  The  fact  that 
one  is  a  governor,  a  judge, 
a  millionaire,  or  a  leader 
of  fashion,  at  home,  where 
these  qualifications  give  him 
standing,  avails  him  nothing 
here,  and  he  inevitably  falls 
into  the  place  which  nature, 
and  not  adventitious  circum- 
stance, assigns  him.  It  is 
found,  that  this  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  Washington  af- 
fects astonishingly  all  who 
come  under  its  influence ; 
and  the  magnate  of  the  town 
or  city,  at  home  so  unap- 
proachable and  so  tenacious 
of  his  position,  here,  finding 
how  little  his  factitious  ad- 
vantages avail  him,  suddenly 
becomes  affable,  genial,  and 
courteous  to  all.  Hundreds  of 
people,  not  only  members  of 
the  Government,  but  tempo- 
rary residents,  thus  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  tried  by  this  new 
standard,  can  not  fail  to  compose  a  society  of  the 
most  striking  and  original  elements,  and  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  other  that  our  country 
afifords.  In  this  social  collision,  sectional  preju- 
dices wear  oil,  and  the  East  and  West,  the  South 
and  North  thus  brought  into  closer  intimacy, 
become  cemented  by  more  enduring  ties.  As 
"  the  king  never  dies,"  so  the  Government  never 
ceases,  but  it  is  constantly  changing  its  ofllicerB. 
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and  it  is  this  perpetual  change  that  gives  to 
Washington  all  the  gayety  and  abandon  of  a 
great  watering-place,  without  its  accompanying 
frivolity. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  social  life  in 
Wellington,  is,  that  here  men  and  women  take 
their  proper  places  as  leaders  of  society,  while 
in  our  country  generally,  it  is  mostly  given  up 
to  the  young  and  unmarried  of  both  sexes,  the 
fathers  often  absenting  themselves  entirely,  and 
the  mothers  merely  fulfilling  the  duty  of  mat^n- 
izing  their  daughters.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  give  a  higher  tone  to  society  here,  even 
if  it  were  not,  as  it  is,  composed  of  the  most 
brilliant  talent  in  the  country. 

The  President's  reception  or  levee,  which  takes 
place  one  evening  of  every  week  during  the  sea- 
son, is  open  to  all,  and  the  President  and  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  after  receiving  their  guests, 
mingle  with  them  in  the  drawing-room.  In  this 
promiscuous  assemblage,  we  meet  with  represent- 
atives from  every  class  of  society,  and  every  State 
in  the  Union ;  with  foreigners,  titled  and  unti- 
tled, citizens  distinguished  and  undistinguished, 
and  with  characters,  manners,  and  toilets  equally 
diverse.  In  such  a  gathering  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  amusement  and  interest.  The  hours 
of  reception  are  limited  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock, 
and  no  refreshments  are  offered,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate thus  setting  an  example  of  true  repub- 


lican simplicity.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
also  receive  in  the  same  general  and  unostenta- 
tious manner,  although  they  are  expected  by  the 
public  to  give  other  and  more  substantial  enter- 
tainments, such  as  dinners  and  evening  parties, 
and  otherwise  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  warranted  by  the 
salary ;  and  hence,  without  an  income  independ- 
ent of  that,  a  man  can  scarcely  afford  to  accept 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  however  he  might  desire 
the  honor. 

The  resident  foreign  Diplomatic  Corps  consti- 
tute another  interesting  element  in  the  societv 
of  Washington.  Adopting  the  maxim  of  doinj: 
in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  they  open  their 
doors  with  little  exclusiveness,  and  their  enter- 
tainments are  always  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
season. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  it  if 
only  here  that  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded,  are  fully  and  practi- 
cally carried  out  in  social  life.  Like  the  high 
offices  of  State,  the  high  places  of  society  are 
open  to  all ;  and  while  the  Government  has 
solved  the  great  political  problem,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  men  are  competent  to  govern 
themselves,  society  has  solved  the  great  social 
problem,  and  shown  that  there  is  no  natural  or 
necessary  alliance  between  democracy  and  vul- 
garity. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  ITS  GOLD. 
BY  ALFRED  H.  GUERNSEY 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTBBI8TICS. 

AUSTRALIA*— the  Southern  Land— is  the 
name  now  given  to  that  great  island-conti- 
nent fonnerly  called  New  Holland,  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  10°  and  40°  south  lati- 
tude, and  those  of  112°  and  154°  east  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
island  from  east  to  west  is  about  2500  miles,  and 
its  utmost  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about 
2000  miles,  the  mean  length  and  breadth  being 
each  some  500  miles  less.  The  coast  line  is 
indented  upon  the  north  by  the  deep  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  upon  the  south  by  the  great 
Australian  Bight.  The  distance  between  the 
northern  and  southern  shores  at  these  opposite 
indentations  is  something  more  than  a  thousand 
miles.  The  whole  island  has  a  superficial  area 
of  between  three  and  four  millions  of  square 
miles  ;  and  may  be  stated,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  general  purposes,  to  be  equal  in  extent 
to  the  United  States  or  the  whole  of  Europe. 

For  a  great  part  of  its  circumference  the  island 
is  surrounded  by  almost  continuous  ranges  of 
mountains  or  highlands,  in  no  place  attaining  a 
very  considerable  altitude,  and  for  long  distances 
consisting  of  elevated  plateaus  or  table-lands, 
with  isolated  peaks  and  detached  chains  spring- 
ing above  the  general  level.  There  is,  however, 
along  all  these  chains  a  continuous  height  of 
land  or  water-shed  which  is  never  broken  through, 

*  From  Auater,  the  Soatb  Wind,  Uw  SooUi,  AuttraUt, 
SoatlMni. 


and  which  never  recedes  to  any  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  The  habitable  portions  of 
the  island  are  limited  to  the  slopes  of  these 
mountains  and  the  space  between  them  and  the 
coast.  The  width  of  this  habitable  belt,  in  those 
parts  which  have  been  explored  and  settled,  is 
from  two  to  three  hundred  miles ;  but  is  proba- 
bly much  less  in  the  remainder  of  the  island. 
The  interior  consists  wholly  of  an  immense  de- 
pressed plain,  more  hopelessly  barren  and  unin- 
habitable than  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Australia 
therefore  presents  a  smaller  proportion  of  habit- 
able territory  than  either  of  the  other  great  di- 
visions of  the  globe. 

This  great  interior  desert  has  probably  never 
been  traversed  by  the  foot  of  man ;  and  only 
two  or  three  expeditions  have  ever  penetrated 
far  into  its  depths.  The  farthest  point  attained 
was  by  Captain  Sturt  in  1844.  He  made  his 
way  some  four  hundred  miles  beyond  the  hab- 
itable limits,  which  brought  him  very  nearly 
into  the  geographical  centre  of  the  island.  This 
he  found  occupied  by  an  immense  plain  covered 
with  ridges  of  drifting  sand,  often  rising  to  the 
height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  and  stretch- 
ing away  in  either  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  In  isolated  spots  grew  a  few  soli- 
tary tufts  of  grass,  the  necessary  moisture  for 
whose  sustenance  was  supplied  by  infrequent 
thunder  showers.  Permanent  water  there  was 
none,  and  the  sand  was  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  match  dropped  upon  it  became  instantly 
ignited.  The  thermometer  on  one  occasion 
rose  to  153°  in  the  coolest  place  to  be  found. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sterile  tract  was  a  desert  of 
still  deeper  gloom,  which  was  traced  for  a  dis- 
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tance  of  eighty  miles  in  one  direction,  and  thirty- 
five  miles  in  the  other.  Its  surface  was  paved 
with  a  solid  bed  of  dark  ironstone,  upon  which 
the  horses'  hoofs  rung  as  upon  a  metallic  floor, 
but  left  not  the  least  impression,  and  in  which 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  water  or  vegetation 
was  found. 

Mr.  Leichardt,  a  German  naturalist,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  from  the  settlements  on  the  eastern 
coast  through  the  unexplored  interior  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  ;  but  his  course  only 
led  him  along  the  skirts  of  the  great  central 
desert ;  yet  more  than  once  even  here  he  was 
saved  from  perishing  from  thirst  by  following 
the  flight  of  the  bronze-winged  pigeon  directing 
its  course  to  some  solitary  water-hole.  In  1846 
he  sot  out  on  a  new  journey  intending  to  pass 
from  the  east  through  the  central  desert  to  the 
little  colony  on  the  western  shore.  The  journey 
was  expected  to  occupy  two  and  a  half  years. 
In  April,  1848,  a  letter  was  received  from  him 
written  upon  the  verge  of  habitation,  since  which 
time  his  &te  is  unknown ;  but  he  doubtless  per- 
ished long  ago  in  the  great  desert. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  no  rivers  from 
the  interior  reached  the  sea-coast  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  great  inland  lake  existed  which  re- 
ceived the  central  waters;  and  that  navigable 
streams  would  be  discovered,  leading  into  the 
interior.  This  opinion  was  apparently  supported 
by  the  &ct  that  one  river  at  least,  the  Victoria, 
poured  a  large  current  directly  into  the  interior ; 
but  Captain  Sturt  traced  its  course,  and  instead 
of  augmenting  in  size,  it  decreased  as  he  followed 
it  down,  dwindling  into  a  succession  of  water- 
holes,  and  was  finally  lost  among  the  barren 
sands. 

The  mountain  chains  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Australia,  determining  as 
they  do  the  character  of  its  river-system,  and 
consequently  the  whole  character  of  the  country. 
The  principal  of  these  ranges  runs  in  a  general 
north  and  south  course  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island.  The  name  of  the  Australian 
Cordilleras  has  been  proposed  for  this  whole 
chain ;  but  at  present  it  is  known  by  different 
names  in  diflferent  parts  of  its  course.  It  attains 
its  greatest  altitude  near  the  southern  extremity, 
where  M^unt  Kosciusko,  the  highest  peak,  rises 
to  the  height  of  6500  feet,  an  elevation  equal  to 
that  of  Mount  Washuigton  in  our  White  Mount- 
ains. This  part  of  the  range  is  called  the  White 
Mountains,  and  though  not  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  is  elevated  enough  to  feed  the 
affluents  of  the  Murray  River,  almost  the  only 
Australian  stream,  which  has  running  water  at 
all  times.  As  this  range  of  mountains  goes 
northward  toward  the  equator,  its  height  dimin- 
ishes until  at  its  northern  extremity  it  is  merely 
a  chain  of  slight  hills.  This  great  eastern  chain 
is  not,  however,  a  continuous  ridge,  but  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course  a  succession  of 
broad  plateaus  and  elevated  table-lands,  from 
which  spring  separate  peaks  and  minor  ranges, 
sometimes  runnins^  parallel  to  and  sometimes  at  \ 
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various  angles  with  its  general  course.  Inhere 
is  a  well-defined  height  of  land  or  water-shed, 
which  is  nowhere  broken  through,  and  main- 
tains a  nearly  uniform  distance  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  shore.  Great  spurs 
fi^equently  shoot  out  from  the  main  range,  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  one  side,  or 
striking  off  toward  the  interior  on  the  other. 

Farther  west  a  smaller  chain  leaves  the  south- 
em  coast,  but  after  a  course  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  is  lost  in  the  central  desert.  The  western 
and  northern  shores  are  in  hke  manner  fumisned 
with  chains  running  parallel  to  their  course,  as 
laid  down  on  the  map.  These,  however,  are 
less  elevated  than  the  eastern  chain;  but  like 
that  present  a  continuous  water-shed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  The  southern  coast 
only  is  destitute  of  this  bounding  ridge;  and 
here,  for  a  great  portion  of  its  extent,  the  great 
central  desert  appears  to  extend  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

As  the  mountains  in  which  the  Australian 
streams  take  their  rise  are  so  near  the  coast,  the 
rivers  have  but  a  short  course,  and  are  mostly 
incapable  of  navigation.  Few  of  them,  indeed, 
are  navigable  twenty  miles  from  their  mouths 
And  as  the  mountains  mostly  fall  far  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  rivers  are  fed  merely 
by  the  rains,  and  consequently  vary  greatly  in 
the  amount  of  water.  The  large  maps  of  Aus- 
tralia are  marked  with  a  network  of  rivers,  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  country  abundantly  watered 
But  there  the  actual  presence  of  water  is  not  at 
all  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  river ;  all  that 
is  involved  is,  a  channel  down  which  water  has 
flowed,  or  may  flow.  A  river,  except  in  seasons 
of  flood,  is  generally  a  mere  succession  of  water- 
holes,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  sometimeii 
connected  by  a  scanty  stream,  and  sometimes 
entirely  isolated ;  and  in  times  of  drought  even 
these  disappear  altogether.  So  too  what  are 
laid  down  on  the  maps  as  lakes,  are  but  val- 
leys filled  with  soft  mud,  growing  more  and 
more  moist  toward  the  centre,  where  water  may 
perhaps  exist. 

SOIL,   CLIMATE,  AND   PROOUCTIOKS. 

The  settled  portions  of  Australia  occupying 
the  same  general  position  in  south  latitude  that 
we  do  in  north,  their  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
our  own.  New  Year's  day  fidls  in  midsummer, 
and  the  Dog-days  come  at  Christmas,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  young  Australian  poets,  who 
can  make  no  use  of  the  stock  phrases  of  "  rosy 
May,"  "bleak  December,"  "Christmas  fires," 
and  the  like. 

The  latitude  of  the  colonies  corresponds  to 
that  of  Florida,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  but 
the  temperature  and  productions  are  varied  more 
by  position  and  elevation  than  by  latitude.  The 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greater  than 
with  us:  but  the  annual  range  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  less.  Thus,  at  Sydney,  though 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  118°  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  summer  months 
is  but  67°,  and  that  of  the  winter  months  is  57°. 
In  this  respect  the  climate  approximates  to  that 
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ef  Italy.  The  climate  of  Auitralia  is  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  moit  salubrious  apd  healthful 
HI  the  world,  and  is  extremely  favorable  to  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  vigor.  Owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  marshes, 
and  of  rank  vegetation,  those  intermittent  fevers 
and  agues  are  utterly  unknown,  which  **  do  so 
shake  from  their  propriety'*  the  settlers  in  most 
now  countries ;  and  the  inhabitants  sleejp  in  the 
open  air  with  the  most  absolute  impunity. 

The  soil  presents  some  singular  anomalies, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fertile  portions.  In  other  countries  the  fertile 
tracts  lie  usually  in  masses,  and  generally  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  Aust;ralia  they 
occur  in  isolated  patches,  and  most  frequently 
upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills.  These 
fertile  tracts  are  continually  intersected  by  broad 
plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  too  light  for  cultiva^ 
lion,  though  forming  the  most  admirable  pas- 
turage in  the  world,  or  by  barren  tracts  furrow- 
ed by  ravines,  and  clothed  with  scrub,  entirely 
destitute  of  value.  The  best  authorities  assure 
us  that  of  the  land  worth  occupying,  not  more 
than  one-third  is  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  being  only  available  for  pasture- 
grounds. 

The  productiveness  of  the  land  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  very  great,  and  the 
range  of  available  productions  is  wide.  With 
few  exceptions  the  trees,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
cerealia  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish,  besides 
many  of  those  belonging  to  those  tropical  regions 
farthest  removed  from  the  equator.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  every  thing  of  the 
kind  is  exotic. 

When  Australia  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  European  race,  scarcely  half  a  century  ago, 
it  was  by  far  the  most  destitute  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  any  habitable  land  on  the  globe.  No 
species  of  grain  was  known  to  the  natives ;  not 
a  single  fruit  worthy  of  notice  grew  wild  ;  not 
an  edible  root  of  any  value  was  produced.  The 
only  game  was  the  shy  kangaroo,  and  a  few 
species  of  birds;  domestic  animals  were  un- 
known ;  and  the  only  carnivorous  animal  was 
the  dingo  or  native  dog. 

In  some  districts,  especially  upon  the  seaward 
slope  of  the  hills,  where  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  moisture,  the  forests  present  something  of  a 
tropical  character;  lofty  trees  spread  their  um- 
brageous branches  about,  with  great  cable-like 
creepers  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  an 
almost  impervious  mass.  But  the  prevalent  native 
tree  is  the  "gum-tree."  These  trees  usually 
stand  wide  apart,  their  bare  stems  covered  with 
ragged  bark  like  worn-out  matting.  The  leaves 
are  few  and  scattered,  so  that  they  afford  but 
little  shade.  They  spread  over  the  most  barren 
and  rocky  ground,  where  there  is  apparently  not 
a  particle  of  soil.  The  ground  is  destitute  of 
underbrush,  but  scattered  around  on  the  brown 
surface  are  old  decayed  branches  and  trunks 
often  blackened  by  fire,  with  which  also  the  still 
living  trees  are  frequently  scarred.  This  is  "  the 
Bush** — the  scene  of  so  much  wild  romance  and 


startling  adventure  in  the  early  days  of  the  col- 
ony. 

But  the  "  Plains"  are  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Australia.  These  are  open  park-like  inter- 
vals, where  the  gum-trees  stand  singly  or  in 
dumps,  and  the  undulating  ground  is  covered 
with  rich  and  luxuriant  grass.  These  plains 
sometimes  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
over  the  broad  plateaus  and  table-lands,  or  are 
broken  by  rocky  ranges,  and  end  in  deep  gullies. 
Over  these  plains  the  stockman  drives  Us  herds, 
or  the  shepherd  his  flocks,  for  days  or  weeks, 
vrithout  meeting  any  serious  interruption  to  his 
progress,  or  vnthout  failure  of  the  pasturage  ex- 
cept in  seasons  of  drought.  These  plains  are 
the  feeding-places  of  those  mighty  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  those  vast  droves  of  sheep,  "  of 
noble  race,  whose  feet" — so  runs  the  old  Spanish 
sajring — "  turn  all  they  touch  to  gold."  Those 
plains  are  the  sources  of  wealth  to  Australia, 
more  permanent,  and  perhaps  not  less  valuable 
than  her  new-found  gold-deposits. 

COLONIZATION   AND    SBTTLEMBNT. 

Captain  Dirk  Hartog,  of  the  good  ship  £n- 
dracht,  of  Amsterdam,  landed  upon  the  western 
shore  of  Australia,  Oct.  36th,  1616,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  upon  a  plate  of  pewter  which 
was  found  on  the  spot  in  1601.  This,  as  far  as 
is  certainly  known,  was  the  first  time  that  any 
European  had  set  foot  on  the  Island.  The  Hol- 
landers took  the  lead  in  exploring  the  shores,  and 
gave  to  the  bland  the  name  of  New  Holland ;  but 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  examine  the  country,  with  a  view 
to  colonization,  reported  that  it  was  the  "  abode 
of  howling  evil  spirits,"  a  country  of  "  barren 
coasts,  shallow  water,  islands,  thinly  peopled  by 
cTud,  poor  and  brutal  natives,  and  of  very  little 
use  to  the  Company."  Subsequent  navigators 
of  all  nations  concurred  in  this  evil  report  of  the 
land,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  was  directed 
toward  America. 

The  colonization  of  Australia  by  the  British 
stands  in  close  connection  with  that  war  which 
lost  them  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies.  That 
outlet  for  the  banishment  of  their  criminal  popula- 
tion being  closed,  it  became  a  great  problem  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  roguery 
Cook  had  recently  made  some  explorations  in 
Australia,  and  it  was  finally  resolved#to  make 
the  island  a  penal  colony.  The  first  convict 
fleet  sailed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1787,  and  reach- 
ed Botany  Bay,  which  had  been  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  settlement,  on  the  30th  of  the  follow, 
ing  January. 

This  "  goodly  company"  of  patriots  "who  left 
their  country  for  their  country^s  good,"  consist- 
ed of  666  men,  192  women,  under  the  charge 
of  a  military  force  of  about  300  men,  with  whom 
were  40  women,  the  wives  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  at  once  found  that  Botany  Bay  was  an  un- 
suitable place  for  the  settlement,  and  it  was 
formed  at  a  distance  of  about  18  miles,  upon  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Sydney.  Bot- 
any Bay,  however,  long  continued  to  be  the  (pop- 
ular name  given  to  the  whole  penal  colony. 
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The  colony  commenced  under  most  unfavora- 
ble auspices.  No  agriculturist  had  been  sent 
to  teach  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  those  Lon- 
don pickpockets  whose  only  harvest-field  had 
been  the  pockets  of  their  neighbors.  The  very 
supply  of  mechanics  was  lefl  to  the  chances 
of  the  previous  pursuits  of  the  criminals ;  and 
as  it  hap^ned,  there  were  in  all  but  a  dozen 
carpenters,  and  but  one  bricklayer ;  and  not  a 
single  mechanic  with  skill  enough  to  erect  a 
cora-mill.  Such  were  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  of 
Australia. 


In  one  thing  they  were  fortunate.  If  the  is- 
land was  destitute  of  natural  productions,  there 
were  also  no  warlike  natives  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session with  them.  The  aborigines  were  few  ; 
they  cultivated  no  soil,  bnih  no  huts,  possess- 
ed no  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  and  knew 
not  the  use  of  metals.  Their  dwelHngs  consist- 
ed merely  of  a  few  bits  of  thick  bark  peeled  from 
the  trees  and  set  upright,  as  a  protection  from 
the  wind ;  a  fire  was  built  in  front  of  the  open 
side,  and  their  habitation  was  complete.  Such 
a  hut  was  called  a  ganyah. 


AUSTRALIAN    ABOKIOINKS    UNDKB    OUNYAH. 


Their  weapons  were  the  club,  the  spear — 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  bow — and  the  boomerang.  This  last  weapon 
is  peculiar  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and 
its  mode  of  action  is  a  puzzle  to  mathematicians. 
It  is  simply  a  crooked  piece  of  hard  wood,  three 
feet  long!,and  three  inches  broad,  pointed  at  each 
end,  the  concave  side  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  convex  side  made  sharp.  The  native  takes 
it  by  one  end,  and  flings  it  sickle-wise  with  his 
hand,  when  it  of  course  revolves  as  though  upon 
an  axis.  If  he  wishes  to  strike  an  object  at  a 
dbtance,  he  flings  it  toward  the  ground,  as  a 
boy  does  a  flat  stone  upon  the  water,  to  make  it 
**  skip."  And  just  so  the  boomerang  goes  skip- 
ping to  its  mark.  If  he  wishes  to  throw  it  so 
that  it  shall  fall  at  his  own  feet,  he  flings  it  at  a 
particular  angle  up  into  the  air ;  away  goes  the 
boomerang  whizzing  and  whirling  in  ascending 
carves,  until  all  at  once  it  turns  short  round, 
and  flies  hack  directly  to  its  master.  And  so, 
by  altering  the  angle  at  which  it  is  thrown,  the 
weapon  strikes  at  any  point  behind  him.    In  like 


manner,  the  boomerang  may  be  thrown  around 
an  intervening  object,  actualizing,  in  a  fashion, 
the  old  joke  of  the  crooked  gun  to  shoot  around 
a  corner.  The  weapon  is  useless  in  the  hands  of 
a  European,  being  quite  as  likely  to  strike  the 
thrower  as  the  object  aimed  at ;  but  in  the  hands 
of  a  native  it  is  a  formidable  missile,  striking 
from  the  most  unsuspected  direction,  in  spite  of 
any  defense.  You  sit  unconcernedly  behind  a 
rock  or  tree,  thinking  yourself  safe  from  an 
attack  in  the  rear ;  but  the  boomerang  doubles 
the  comer,  and  is  upon  you.  That  innocent- 
looking  native,  walking  off  with  his  back  to  you, 
may  be  at  the  instant  taking  aim  at  you  with 
the  inevitable  back-flying  boomerang.  It  doubt- 
less originated  from  the  necessity,  in  hunting 
the  kangarpo,  that  the  shy  animal  should  not 
see  his  assailant ;  but  it  is  singular  that  so  bar- 
barous a  people  should  have  invented  such  a 
weapon. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  possess  a  physical 
appearance  difl*erent  from  any  other  race;  or 
rather  compounded  of  many    To  the  black  color 
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of  tlie  African,  they  add  the  straight  eilky  hair 
of  the  Malay,  and  the  lean,  long  limbs  of  the 
Hindoo,  while  their  language  bears  a  remark- 
able affinity  with  that  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  They  seemed  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  any  form  of  government  or  chieftainship,  and 
to  be  merely  an  aggregation  of  separate  families. 
Though  possessing  no  fixed  habitations,  their 
migrations  were  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
no  family  apparently  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  their  wanderings.  Their  numbers  were 
small,  never  probably  amounting  to  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  souls.  This  paucity  arose 
less  from  wars  among  themselves,  than  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  country  for  their  support.  No- 
thing came  amiss  to  their  omniverous  appetites ; 
worms  and  slugs  were  as  little  distasteful  to 
them  as  oysters  and  shrimps  are  to  us  ;  and  the 
larvffi  of  insects  constituted  a  dainty  dish.  So 
feeble  a  race,  of  course,  melted  away  before  the 
rough  convicts  and  settlers,  who  shot  them  down 
with  as  little  scruple  as  so  many  kangaroos ;  and 
they  are  now  almost  extinct.  The  few  attempts 
made  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
have  proved  utter  failures. 

The  colony,  at  first,  was  unsuccessful  enough  ; 
and  was  mnro  than  once  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  being  dependent  for  food  upon  sup- 
plies from  the  parent  country.  About  six  months 
after  the  first  settlement,  it  is  recorded  as  a 
great  calamity,  that  two  bulls  and  four  cows,  the 
major  part  of  the  stock  of  neat  cattle,  had  es- 
caped into  the  bush,  and  could  not  be  recovered 
— a  loss,  however,  which  subsequent  events 
proved  to  be  an  immense  gain. 

We  can  not  detail  the  miseries  of  the  first  few 
years  of  the  colony ;  and  of  its  moral  and  social 
state  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  eighteen  years 
after  its  first  foundation,  the  current  coin  of  the 
capital  was  rum,  and  that  of  the  births  two- 
thirds  were  illegitimate.  The  government  was 
conducted  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  England  with 
that  blundering,  official  stolidity,  which  has  al- 
ways been  characteristic  of  British  administration 
abroad  ;  the  result  of  which  has  been,  and  will 
be,  that  no  sooner  does  a  colony  begin  to  feel  its 
strength,  than  it  seeks  to  become  independent  of 
the  parent  state.  In  the  mean  time  free  settlers 
began  to  arrive  in  Australia,  to  whom  grants  of 
land  and  convict  laborers  were  made,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  capital  they  brought  with 
them ;  these  convicts  being  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  Crown. 

We  must,  however,  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  system  pursued  in  reference  to  the  public 
lands,  as  this  furnishes  the  key  to  the  whole 
character  of  Australian  emigration.  In  1881  the 
free  grants  of  land  were  discontinued,  and  the 
lands  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  price  was  at 
first  fixed  at  five  shillings  an  acre ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  emigrants  were  attracted,  of 
that  class  who  were  desirous  of  living  upon  their 
own  land  These,  of  course,  brought  their  fam- 
ilies, and  scattered  themselves  over  the  colony, 
wherever  they  could  find  land  upon  which  to  | 
settle. 


In  the  course  of  time,  the  theory  was  pro- 
pounded that  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
population,  and  to  ofiect  this  the  price  of  land 
was  raised  to  a  minimum  of  twelve,  and  subse- 
quently of  twenty  shillings  an  acre ;  and  the 
quantity  put  up  for  sale  at  a  time  largely  in- 
creased, with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing 
the  purchase  of  land  by  any  persons  except  large 
capitalists.  A  further  object  was  to  keep  the 
great  body  of  emigrants  in  the  condition  of  labor- 
ers and  servants,  in  order  that  by  competition  the 
price  of  labor  might  be  kept  down.  This  is  per- 
haps the  solitary  instance  in  modem  times  when 
legislation  has  been  framed  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  reducing  the  price  of  labor.  A  portion 
of  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was 
appropriated  to  giving  a  free  passage  to  emi- 
grants, who  were  approved  by  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice at  home,  and  whose  competition  in  the  labor 
market,  on  their  arrival  in  Australia,  would  tend 
to  keep  down  the  price.  Thus  the  landholder, 
who  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  land,  had  the 
sum  refunded  to  him  by  way  of  cheapened  labor. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  great  Sody 
of  land  in  Australia,  though  not  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation, was  the  finest  in  the  world  for  pastur- 
ing cattle  and  sheep.  W^e  have  mentioned  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
the  cattle,  in  1788.  Seven  years  afterward  it 
was  reported  by  the  natives  that  cattle  had  been 
seen  grazing  on  the  plains  in  the  interior ;  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
and  sixty  animals  were  found  feeding  in  a  single 
herd,  the  produce  of  the  lost  beasts.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which 
now  cover  the  Australian  plains. 

About  the  same  time  John  M^Arthur,  who  had 
come  out  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  happened 
to  observe  that  the  hairy  wool  of  a  few  Indian 
sheep  which  had  been  imported,  became  much 
finer  among  the  rich  pastures  of  the  plains.  He 
was  a  man  of  far-reaching  views,  great  energy, 
and  indomitable  courage.  The  discovery  did  not 
lie  idle,  and  he  devoted  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ridicule  of  the  colony,  to  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep.  At  this  time  the  exportation  oi  me- 
rinos from  Spain  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
severely  punished ;  but  in  1803  M' Arthur  visited 
England  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  pure 
merinos  from  the  flock  of  George  III.  From 
these  have  sprung  those  countless  flocks  of  sheep 
which  in  less  than  half  a  century  have  made  Aus- 
tralia the  greatest  wool-growing  country  in  the 
world. 

The  introduction  of  flocks  and  herds  was  des- 
tined to  efifect  a  great  change  in  Australian  so- 
ciety. The  saying  of  one  of  the  early  governors, 
that  there  were  only  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
in  Australia— convicts,  and  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  convicted — had  ceased  to  be  true. 
The  number  of  free  emigrants  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  convicts  ;  and  of  the  **  emancipists" 
not  a  few  retrieved  their  characters  in  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  British  Government,  with  its  usual  wrong- 
headedness,  set  itself  seriously  to  work  to  neu- 
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tralize  the  blessings  which  na- 
ture, ever  bountiful,  ^as  so  free- 
ly proffering  to  the  superabund- 
ant agricultural  population  of 
the  mother  country.  The  price 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  land, 
was  of  course  far  beyond  its 
Talue  for  pastoral  purposes.  But 
to  reduce  the  price  would  put  it 
in  the  power  of  large  numbers 
of  persons,  with  limited  means 
to  purchase.  A  most  complicated 
system  of  leasing  the  grazing 
lands  was  then  adopted,  by 
*vhich  persons  of  considerable 
capital  only  could  occupy  the 
lands  for  pasturage.  These  pas- 
toral occupants — in  Australia 
called  squatters — in  course  of 
time  became  the  leailing  inter- 
est in  the  colony  ;  and  gradually 
absorbed  a  great  share  of  the 
labor,  in  the  shape  of  shepherds 
and  stockmen.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  new  aristocracy,  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  Australian 
colonies  was  to  produce  cattle 
and  sheep— the  character  of  the 
men  and  women  produced  was 
of  no  importance.  Their  beau 
ideal  of  a  laborer  was  an  able- 
bodied,  unmarried  man,  from 
an  agricultural  county,  humble,  ignorant,  and 
strong,  and  the  Colonial  Office  adapted  their 
measures  to  supply  just  this  class  of  emigrants. 
The  consequence  was  that  except  the  utterly 
destitute  among  the  laboring  classes,  few  went 
to  Australia,  and  the  better  classes  of  emigrants 
made  their  way  to  America.  Emigration  by 
families,  in  particular,  was  strongly  discouraged. 

The  consequence  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  From  the  original  constitution  of 
the  colony  aa  a  penal  settlement,  there  was  of 
course  a  large  preponderance  of  males.  The 
new  emigration  kept  up  this  disproportion  by 
bringing  over  only  single  men,  and  married 
couples  without  children.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  great  demand  sprung  up  for  female  servants  ; 
and  this  was  sought  to  be  met  by  sending  over 
shiploads  of  young  women,  who  were  landed  at 
Sydney,  unprotected  and  without  means  of  find- 
ing their  way  to  those  rural  districts  where  their 
labor  was  required.  Thus,  by  a  complication  of 
errors,  Australian  society  was  undergoing  a  two- 
fold process  of  demoralization.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  men  were  lapsing  into  barbarism  from 
lack  of  female  influence,  and  in  the  cities  the 
female  population  were  falling  into  ruin  for  want 
of  protection. 

Government,  of  course,  had  quite  other  things 
to  attend  to  than  to  attempt  to  remedy  a  social 
evil  like  this.  And  it  was  reserved  for  a  private 
individual,  and  that  a  woman,  to  develop  a  scheme 
of  colonization  adapted  to  Australia.  We  will 
therefore  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  career 
of  this  benefactor  of  this  colony. 


CAROLINK    CHISHOLM 

Sometime  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  home  of  William  Jones,  a  sturdy 
Northamptonshire  yeoman,  was  gladdened  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.  The  girl  grew  up  tall 
and  vigorous,  with  that  fine  physical  develop- 
ment in  which  our  American  women  are  so  de- 
ficient— a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  she  was  married  to  Alexander 
Chisholm,  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  anny, 
whom  two  years  after  she  accompanied  to  India. 
Here  her  sympathies  were  aroused  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  daughters  of  the  soldiers,  exposed 
to  the  twofold  pollutions  of  the  barracks  and  of 
heathendom.  Feeling  with  her  was  the  parent 
of  action,  and  she  proceeded  to  establish  and 
superintend  a  school  of  Industry  for  their  benefit, 
which  has  grown  up  into  an  extensive  orphan 
institution,  though  her  own  labors  were  transfer- 
red to  a  wider  sphere. 

In  1838  the  health  of  her  husband  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  advised  to  visit  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Australia,  with  his  wife  and 
young  children.  The  colony  was  now  passing 
into  the  second  stage  of  its  development,  and 
from  a  penal  settlement  becoming  a  colony  of 
freemen.  The  attention  of  Mrs.  Cliisholm  was 
soon  directed  to  the- unhappy  condition  of  the 
young  women  whom  Government  had  sent  out 
as  emigrants ;  who  in  a  strange  country,  ignor- 
ant and  unprotected,  were  exposed  to  the  most 
deadly  perils.  But  the  little  that  she  could  per- 
sonally do  for  their  benefit  only  showed  her  how 
much  remained  to  be  done.  "^Tiat  could  she  do 
— a  woiran  and  a  stranger  1     Yet  the  work  was 
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'  forced  upon  her  by  influences  from  without  and 
impulses  from  within.  **When  I  heard/*  she 
writes,  *'  of  a  poor  girl  suffering  distress,  and 
losing  her  reputation  in  consequence,  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  clear  of  her  sin,  for  I  did  not  do  all  I 
could  to  prevent  it.*' 

Now  came  the  solemn  season  of  Lent,  when 
the  Catholic  church,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 
80  afTectingly  commemorates  the  voluntary  hu- 
miliation of  "  him  who  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor  ;**  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  season  pressed  her  task  upon  her 
mind.  At  length  came  Easter  Sunday,  when 
her  church  celebrates  the  finished  work  of  re- 
demption; and  upon  that  day,  she  writes,  **I 
was  enabled  upon  the  altar  of  our  Lord  to  make 
an  offering  of  my  talents  to  the  Lord  who  gave 
them.  I  promised  to  know  neither  county  nor 
creed,  but  to  try  to  serve  all  justly  and  impartial- 
ly. I  asked  only  to  be  enabled  to  keep  these 
poor  girls  from  being  tempted  by  their  need  to 
mortal  sin ;  and  resolved  that,  to  accomplish 
thi«,  I  would  in  every  way  sacrifice  my  feelings 
— surrender  all  comfort,  and  wholly  devote  my- 
self to  the  work  I  had  in  hand." 

For  all  the  eneouragement  and  support  she  at 
first  received,  she  might  as  well  have  been  a 
prophet  in  the  old  Hebrew  times.  But  though 
wearied  she  was  not  disheartened.  The  co-op- 
eration of  Government  seemed  essential  to  any 
effectual  result.  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Governor, 
was  an  obstinate,  self-conceited  haughty  man ; 
yet  not  without  certain  personal  good  qualities : 
the  very  counterpart  of  those  colonial  governors 
who  drove  our  fathers  to  insurrection.  At  last, 
afler  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  he  was 
induced  to  grant  an  interview  to  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
'*  I  had  expected,**  he  afterward  said,  "  to  have 
seen  an  old  lady  in  white  cap  and  spectacles, 
who  would  have  talked  to  me  about  my  soul.  I 
was  amazed  when  my  aide  introduced  a  hand- 
some stately  young  woman,  who  proceeded  to 
reason  the  question,  as  if  she  thought  her  reason 
and  experience  worth  as  much  as  mine.**  The 
Governor  was  slow  to  be  convinced  even  by  the 
arguments  of  a  "  handsome  stately  young  wo- 
man ;**  but  upon  receiving  a  guarantee  that  Gov- 
ernment should  be  put  to  no  expense,  he  grant- 
ed her  the  occupancy  of  a  little  wooden  building, 
used  as  a  government  storehouse.  She  soon 
found  that  to  exercise  any  adequate  superin- 
tendence over  the  charge  which  surrounded  her, 
she  must  herself  occupy  the  premises.  Her 
husband  had  been  meanwhile  recalled  to  India, 
but  had  feared  to  take  with  him  his  young  &m- 
ily ;  and  she  took  possession  of  a  vacant  room, 
seven  feet  square,  infested  with  rats.  Sickness 
among  the  emigrants  compelled  her  to  send  her 
own  three  children  awa]^;  but  she  courageously 
kept  her  post. 

It  was  no  part  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  plan  to 
found  an  alms-house.  AVhen  she  opened  her 
*'  Home  of  Protection**  there  were  at  Sydney  600 
young  women  unprovided  with  work ;  while  all 
through  the  colony  there  was  the  most  urgent 
demand  for  their  labor ;  but  those  who  wished 


to  work,  and  those  who  desired  their  labor  were 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Her  purpose  was 
simply  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  both 
parties,  and  to  bring  them  together.  Having, 
by  means  of  circulars,  ascertained  the  locations 
where  labor  was  wanted,  she  undertook  to  con- 
voy parties  to  these  places.  Her  plan  succeeded. 
Journey  after  journey  added  to  her  means  of 
information.  The  settlers  in  *'  the  Bush**  came 
to  her  assistance,  and  supplied  sustenance  and 
transport  for  her  parties.  The  public  inns  re- 
fused pay  for  shelter  for  her  charges  and  food 
for  herself;  so  that  her  personal  expenses  dur- 
ing her  journeys,  for  seven  years,  were  actually 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  confine  her  services  to  female  emi- 
grants. Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  parties ; 
and  thus  her  journeys  became  longer,  and  her 
parties  larger,  until  on  one  occasion  a  company 
of  240  persons  were  under  her  charge, "  bushing 
it,**  some  on  foot,  some  in  drays,  she  herself 
leading  the  way  on  horseback,  acting  as  guide, 
purveyor,  and  director.  One  of  these  expeditions 
occupied  five  weeks,  of  which  three  weeks  were 
spent  in  **  the  Bush.** 

Emigrants  often  arrived  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  colony,  liable  to  imposi- 
tion from  their  own  ignorance  or  the  trickery  of 
employers.  For  their  benefit  she  opened  a  reg- 
istry-office for  servants  and  laborers,  with  a 
printed  form,  specifying  all  the  essential  points 
of  agreement,  to  be  signed  in  duplicate  by  each 
party.  Employers  were  frequently  unwilling  to 
advance  the  sums  necessary  to  transport  the  emi- 
grants to  their  fields  of  labor.  In  hundreds  of 
cases,  Mrs.  Chisholm  advanced  the  needed  sums, 
sometimes  amounting  to  £40  for  a  single  party ; 
and  all  that  she  ever  lost  by  this  means  was  £16. 
During  the  seven  years  which  she  spent  in  the 
colony  she  was  thus  the  means  of  settling  11, 000 
individuals. 

A  scheme  of  colonization  gradually  grew  up 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  based  upon  a 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  colonies.  All 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  good  for  man, 
or  woman  either,  to  be  alone ;  and  that  a  vir- 
tuous society  can  be  reared  only  upon  the  basis 
of  the  family  state.  Her  publidied  reports  con- 
tain many  instances,  half-sad,  half-ludicrous,  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  better  part  of  the  settlers  for 
virtuous  virives,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
obtaining  them.  The  anxious  question  of  the 
stockman, "  When  they  were  to  have  a  Governor 
who  would  attend  to  matters  of  importance  like 
that  ?**  embodied  more  wisdom  than  the  Colonial 
Office  was  aware  of  Something  else  is  requisite 
for  a  flourishing  state  than  fat  cattle  and  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  With  practical  good  sense  Mrs. 
Chisholm  thus  hits  the  nail  upon  the  head :  "  To 
supply  flockmasters  with  good  shepherds  is  a 
good  work ;  to  supply  those  shepherds  with  good 
vnves  is  a  better.  To  give  the  shepherd  a  good 
wife  is  to  make  a  gloomy,  miserable  hut  a  cheer- 
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ful,  contented  home.  To  introduce  married  fe- 
males into  the  interior  is  to  make  the  squatters* 

stations  fit  abodes  for  Christian  men All 

the  clergy  you  can  dispatch,  all  the  schoolmas- 
'ters  you  can  appoint,  all  the  churches  you  can 
build,  and  all  the  books  you  can  export,  will 
nerer  do  much  good,  without  *  God's  police* — 
wires  and  little  children.*'  But  seeing  all  this, 
she  also  saw  that  sending  out  female  emigrants, 
as  Government  had  done,  like  so  much  mer- 
chandise to  supply  the  matrimonial  market,  would 
not  remedy  the  evil.  The  only  feasible  means 
of  removing  the  disparity  between  the  sexes, 
was  to  send  out  emigrants  in  families.  To  or- 
ganize a  scheme  of  family  emigration,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  had  now 
rejoined  her,  and  family,  left  Australia  for  En- 
gland, in  1846,  bearing  with  her  the  warmest 
good-will  of  colonists  of  every  class. 

Immediately  upon  lier  arrival  in  England,  she 
set  herself  resolutely  to  her  task.  The  modest 
house  which  her  circumstances  allowed  her  to 
select  for  a  home  was  crowded  by  those  seeking 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 
Government  even  so  far  relaxed  from  its  official 
dignity  as  to  ask  information  and  advice  from 
her.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  she  had 
organized  her  plan,  and  had  enlisted  powerful 
support  in  its  favor.  This  plan  was  to  establish 
a  Family  Colonization  Loan  Society,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  assist  families  of  good  character 
to  emigrate.  If  necessary,  the  Society  undertook 
to  advance  a  certain  portion  of  the  requisite  ex- 
pense of  passage  ;  but  the  main  assistance  ren- 
dered was  that  mere  needed  than  money,  advice 


as  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  Society 
undertook  to  charter  ships,  see  to  it  that  the  ac- 
commodations and  supplies  were  of  a  proper 
character,  and  that  the  emigrants  should  be  so 
brought  together  in  groups,  before  setting  out, 
that  they  might  render  each  other  mutual  aid 
and  assistance.  This  scheme  was  brought  for- 
ward in  May,  1850.  In  September  of  that  year 
the  first  ship  wafl  despatched  by  the  Society,  which 
has  since  been  followed  by  four  others,  convey- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  emigrants.  Besides 
superintending  all  these  outfits,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
has  corresponded  with  and  advised  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  upon  the  subject  of 
emigration.  Her  husband  has  recently  taken 
passage  from  Australia,  to  open  an  office  for  the 
advice  of  emigrants  upon  their  arrival,  where 
they  can  at  once  receive  information  as  to  the 
most  advisable  places  of  location,  and  thus  net 
be  lefl  to  wander  aimless  and  hopeless  in  the 
streets  .of  the  sea^port  where  they  fjrst  land.  To 
this  woman  then  belongs  the  merit  of  having  de- 
veloped the  only  means  by  which  the  superfiuouti 
mass  of  human  life,  which  is  now  heaped  up  and 
stagnates  upon  the  liarrow  rim  of  overcrowded 
Europe,  may  be  spread  abroad,  blest  and  bless- 
ing, over  the  broad  uninhabited  regions  crying 
out  for  human  inhabitants ;  fields  which  no  plow 
has  furrowed,  so  wide  that  their  gleanings  would 
feed  the  pent-up  starving  millions  of  Europe. 

PASTORAL    LIFE. 

Poets  have  contrived  to  throw  a  coloring  of 
romance  over  the  most  prosaic  and  monotonous 
mode  of  human  life.  Sentimental  readers  of 
Virgil  and  Florian  picture  a  shepherd  as  a  rosy- 
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checked  youth  reclining  upon  a  bank  of  flowers 
under  a  shady  tree,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  his  fleecy  flock  and  make  music  on  'the 
oaten  pipe.  Pastoral  life  is  anything  but  ro- 
mantic in  Australia.  Any  man  can  be  a  shep- 
herd who  has  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  ;  a  wooden 
leg  is  no  special  objection,  provided  the  owner 
can  stump  along  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an 
hour.  Hence  it  is  a  ready  resource,  everything 
else  failing,  of  all  those  who  prefer  working  to 
Mtealing  or  starving.-  The  future  shepherd  takes 
service  with  some  of  the  great  squatting  aristo- 
cracy— the  grazing  grandees — the  magnates  of 
the  Bush — who  count  their  flocks  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  their  pasture- lands,  leased  of  the 
Crown,  by  scores  of  thousands  of  acres.  He  is 
then  dispatched  on  foot  to  the  "  station"  in  the 
Bush,  a  distance  of  probably  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles.  If  he  have  a  wife  and  children — a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished — they 
are  sent  on  by  a  bullock-dray.  The  "  station" 
consists  of  a  hut  designed  for  two  shepherds  and 
a  hut-keeper,  who  takes  charge  of  the  hut,  cooks 
for  the  shepherds,  and  watches  the  sheepfold  by 
night.     If  one  of  the  shepherds  have  a  wife  and 


children,  they  perform  among  them  the  duties  of 
hut-keeper.  Each  of  the  shepherds  has  charge 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  are  driven  in  opposite 
directions  by  day,  but  at  night  are  folded  to- 
gether close  by  the  hut.  The  shepherd  rises  at 
break  of  day,  makes  his  breakfast  of  mutton, 
unleavened  bread  baked  in  the  ashes,  known  as 
"  damper/*  and  tea,  made  in  "  Bush  fashion"  by 
boiling  the  Chinese  leaf  in  an  open  kettle  with 
sugar  and  milk.  Our  Australian  Corydon  now 
takes  his  pipe — not  the  poetical  instrument  so 
called,  but  a  blackened  dudkeen  redolent  of  fra- 
grant "  negro-head"  and  "  pig-tail,"  and  drives  his 
flock  a-fleld.  But,  alas  for  the  dreams  of  flowery 
banks  and  cool  shades,  the  best  pastures  only 
produce  grass  without  flowers  and  gum-trees, 
which  cast  no  shade.  The  flock  feed  walking, 
and  it  is  the  shepherd's  duty  to  keep  with  them, 
letting  them  go  where  they  please,  unless  they 
approach  too  near  the  "  scrub,"  when  he  must 
head  them  off.  By  the  time  the  sun  has  reached 
mid-heaven,  he  turns  them  toward  some  creek 
or  water-hole,  where  after  they  have  drank  they 
camp  down  in  a  ring,  with  their  heads  turned 
socially  toward  the  centre.     This  is  the  time 
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when  an  Arcadian  shepherd  would  tune  his 
pipes ;  his  Australian  brother,  if  of  a  musical 
turn,  solaces  the  hour  with  a  Jews-harp,  or  an 
accordeon.  These  instruments  accordingly  fig- 
ure largely  in  the  list  of  imports,  five  hundred 
of  the  latter;  and  fifty  gross  of  the  former,  being 
no  extravagant  venture  by  a  single  vessel ;  and 
a  shepherd  has  been  known  to  walk  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  to  purchase  one  of  these  solacers 
of  his  weary  hours.  As  evening  approaches,  he 
drives  his  flock  homeward,  shuts  them  in  the 


fold,  and  delivers  them  to  the  charge  of  the  hut- 
keeper.  He  then  makes  his  supper  of  the  un- 
varying mutton,  and  damper,  and  tea,  and  his 
day's  work  is  done.  If  the  night  is  clear,  as  it 
usually  is  in  Australia,  the  sheep  need  no  watch- 
ing till  midnight,  at  which  hour  the  watch  takes 
his  post  near  the  fold.  If  the  night  is  stormy  it 
invites  the  attacks  of  the  dingo,  or  native  dog,  and 
the  watch  must  walk  about  his  woolly  charge. 
The  wages  of  the  shepherd,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  were  from  60  to  1  no  dollars  a 
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year,  with  abandant  rations  of  meat,  flour,  tea, 
and  sugar ;  what  further  luxuries  he  wishes,  he 
provides  for  himself.  If  a  man  were  an  oyster, 
no  pleasanter  life  could  be  asked.  For  months 
at  a  time  he  may  not  see  a  single  human  fece 
by  daylight ;  and  by  firelight  only  those  of  the 
companions  of  his  hut.  Even  the  busy  times  of 
shearing  and  washing  do  not  disturb  the  mo- 
notony of  his  life ;  for  these  more  active  oper- 
ations are  usually  performed  by  itinerant  pro- 
fessors, who  travel  from  station  to  station,  busy- 
ing themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  other  occupations.  A  strike  among  the  tailors 
in  London,  some  years  since,  and  the  consequent 
emigration  of  many  of  the  craft,  furnished  Aus- 
tralia with  a  number  of  amateur  shearers,  who 
wielded  the  blades  as  deftly  upon  the  fleece  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  upon  the  web. 

For  the  more  stirring  and  adventurous  spirits 
among  the  colonists,  the  care  of  cattle  aflfords 
a  more  congenial  occupation.  The  Australian 
'*  stockman'*  is  a  sort  of  Europeanized  Tartar. 
He  lives  on  horseback,  and  scarcely  enters  a  hut 
except  to  sleep.  His  food  is  beef  and  "dam- 
per ;"  his  pride  is  his  horse ;  he  scorns  those 
who  plow  and  sow,  and,  above  all  things,  de- 
spises a  "  crawling  shepherd.*'  As  for  the 
"crawlers"  themselves,  as  he  contemptuously 
denominates  the  sheep,  he  regards  them  as  did 
that  good  old  hater,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
who  declared  that  he  would  go  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance out  of  his  way  to  kick  one.  In  his  *'  run" 
the  stockman  is  a  king :  his  cattle  are  his  sub- 
jects ;  his  saddle  is  his  throne ;  his  sceptre  is  thte 
stock-whip.  This  is  a  thong  of  leather  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds, 
thick  at  the  "  belly,"  and  tapering  to  the  end 
where  it  is  finished  off  by  silken  cracker,  and 
attached  to  a  handle  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  long.  Bearing  this  official  sceptre,  the 
stockman  from  his  saddle-throne  keeps  watch 
over  his  pasture-ground.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
beast  who  attempts  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  ; 
the  stockman  is  upon  him  at  once,  with  his 
whip,  each  blow  of  which,  from  a  practiced 
hand,  cuts  through  hide  and  flesh  to  the  very 
bone.  Dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  can 
be  acquired  only  by  long  practice ;  and  the  young 
stockman  expectant  devotes  all  his  leisure  to  its 
acquirement,  vnth  the  grave  devotion  and  per- 
sistence of  a  juvenile  practitioner  on  the  violin 
or  French  horn ;  and  makes  quite  as  much  noise 
in  attaining  a  respectable  proficiency.  At  noon, 
the  herds  are  assembled  at  the  **  camping- 
ground,"  close  by  a  water-course,  if  possible, 
where  they  fie  chewing  the  cud.  It  takes  a  year 
or  two  to  teach  a  new  herd  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  spot  at  the  proper  hour.  The 
stockman  trains  them  to  tMs  by  riding  about 
and  flogging  every  beast  found  straying  at  camp- 
hours.  In  the  course  of  time  the  whole  herd 
get  so  trained  that  at  the  cracking  of  the  whip, 
which  rings  like  a  musket-shot,  they  gallop 
spontaneously  to  camp.  The  life  of  the  stock- 
man has  at  times  the  excitement  of  a  bull-fight. 
Once  a  year  the  cattle  are  mustered  for  inspec- 


tion and  branding,  and  a  maddened  bull  not 
unfrequently  breaks  away  from  the  yard  and 
heads  back  for  the  bush ;  a  stockman  gallops 
after  him,  and  cuts  his  flanks  with  the  terrible 
whip ;  the  beast  turns  when  his  pursuer  is  close 
beside  him,  and,  unless  both  horse  and  rider  are 
wary,  the  steed  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the 
infuriated  bull.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  bull- 
ock is  subdued,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  the 
yard,  his  hide  covered  with  mingled  blood  and 
foam,  his  eyes  glaring,  and  tongue  protruding 
with  agony  and  fear. 

The  bullock-driver  is  a  sort  of  necessary  me- 
diator between  the  city  and  the  pastoral  regions. 
He  conducts  the  enormous  carts,  with  their  loads 
of  wool,  to  market,  and  brings  back  the  annual 
returns  of  stores,  and  articles  of  luxury  and 
necessity.  His  slow  journey  sometimes  occu- 
pies two  or  three  months,  up  the  steep  mount- 
ain side,  over  apparently  impracticable  roads, 
through  heat  and  dust,  rain  and  snow.  During 
the  whole  time  he  does  not  probaUy  once  enter 
a  human  dwelling,  sleeping  in  his  vehicle,  while 
his  dog  keeps  charge  over  his  bullocks  turned 
out  to  gather  their  food.  The  setting  out  and 
return  of  the  dray  are  the  great  annual  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  settlers  in  the  Bush,  for  they 
are  almost  the  sole  links  which  bind  the  soli- 
tary inhabitants  to  the  great  world  beyond. 

A    PEW    STATISTICS. 

Those  portions  of  Australia  which  have  been 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  are 
comprised  in  three  principal  colonies.  The 
statistics  given  are  from  the  census  of  March, 
1851,  the  last  which  has  been  taken.  The  total 
population  at  that  time,  it  will  be  seen,  amount- 
ed to  322,000.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  given 
a  great  impulse  to  emigration,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation at  present  probably  numbers  450,000. 
We  have  tables  in  detail  respecting  the  popula- 
tion of  only  New  South  Wales,  where  the  adult 
males  amount  to  60,500,  while  the  adult  females 
number  only  33,700 ;  the  adult  males  number- 
ing almost  twice  as  many  as  the  females.  The 
proportion  in  the  other  colonies  is  probably 
about  the  same.     The  colonies  are  : 

I.  New  South  Walesy  situated  upon  the  east- 
em  shore.  Founded  in  1787,  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Population,  187,000  ;  sheep,  7,026,000 ; 
cattle,  1,360,000;  horses,  111,200;  exports, 
£1,990,900;  imports,  £1,670,300.  Sydney,  the 
capital,  has  60,000  inhabiUnts. 

II.  Victoria,  situated  at  fhe  southeastern  an- 
gle of  the  island.  First  settled  in  1835 ;  cut 
off  from  New  South  Wales  and  erected  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1841.  Population,  78,000 ; 
sheep,  6,033,000 ;  cattle,  346,500 ;  horses,  16,- 
743  ;  exports,  £1,041,796  ;  imports,  £744,295. 
The  capital  is  Melbourne,  having  a  population 
of  25,000.  This  has  been  by  far  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  the  rich- 
est deposits  of  gold  have  also  been  discovered 
here. 

III.  South  Australia,  lying  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  immediately  west  of  Victo- 
ria,    Founded  in  1835.     Population,  67,000; 
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sheep,  1,200,000  ;  cattle,  100,000;  horses,  6000; 
exports,  £571 ,000 ,  imports,  £887,000.  Adelaide, 
the  capital,  contains  14,000  inhahitanU.  This  is 
less  a  pastoral  colony  than  either  of  the  others, 
the  principal  article  of  export  being  copper.  It 
has  suffered  very  severely  from  speculations  in 
copper  mines,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been 
successful.  The  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
neighboring  colony  of  Victoria,  have  likewise 
proved  injurious  to  South  Australia,  drawing 
away  a  considerable  share  of  its  population.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  gold  has  been  discovered 
in  this  colony 

In  addition  to  these  colonies,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1829  to  found  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia  or  Swan  River,  on  the  western  shore. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  this  unfortunate  district.  The  name  of 
Northern  Australia  has  been  vaguely  bestowed 
upon  the  whole  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
island ;  but  no  permanent  settlements  have  as 
yet  been  formed  there. 

NATOXJLL   HISTOBT   OP   GOLD. 

Ijong  ago — so  long  that  we  have  no  numerals 
to  express  either  the  date  or  the  duration  of  the 
period — the  layers  which  compose  the  superficial 
shell  of  our  earth  were  slowly  deposited  around 
a  still  older  rocky  nucleus.  This  was  the  period 
of  these  shell-fish,  and  lizards,  and  huge  mon- 
sters whose  fossilized  remains  are  disinterred  by 
geologists,  deposited  in  museums,  and  label^ 
with  names  as  long  and  uncouth  as  themselves. 
Generation  after  generation,  species  after  spedes, 
of  these  animals  lived  and  dieid,  and  were  buried, 
and  the  rock  deposited  from  the  surrounding 
waters  was  formed  around  their  remains.  At 
length  the  inner  core,  which  lay  below  all  organ- 
ized life,  and  whose  structure  at  once  suggests 
the  idea  that  it  was  formed  in  fire,  was  thrust 
up,  by  some  force,  the  present  existence  of  which 
is  hinted  to  as  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
Through  and  among  the  aqueous  rocks  the  fiery 
intruders  made  their  way,  overturning  and  dis- 
placing the  quiet  strata  above,  filling  them  with 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  in  some  cases  giving 
them  a  semi-igneous  character.  Into  many  of 
these  fissures  the  molten  rock  found  its  way, 
forming  when  cooled  veins  and  dykes  running 
in  every  direction. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  intruding  rocks 
was  quartz,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with 
other  kindred  rocks.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  quartz  veins  thfts  forced  up  among  the  more 
ancient  species  of  the  aqueous  rooks,  that  gold 
is  found  ;  not  that  it  is  always  found  there,  but 
it  is  rarely  found  any  where  else.  How  the  gold 
made  its  way  there  geologists  no  more  know 
than  thick-lipped  and  thick-headed  King  George 
knew  how  the  apple  got  inside  of  the  dumpling ; 
but  there  it  is,  sometimes  in  lumps  and  veins, 
sometimes  in  flakes  and  spangles,  and  sometimes 
scattered  through  the  whole  mass  of  quartz  in 
grains  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  course  of  ages  this  aqueous  shell, 
with  the  intruding  gold-bearing  quartz,  was  again 
and  again  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and  elevated 


above  it.  Thus  every  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  tides  and 
currents  and  waves,  similar  to  those  which  now 
waste  away  our  sea-shores.  The  waters  wore 
away  and  broke  off  portions  of  these  rocks, 
pounded  them  into  boulders  and  pebbles,  crush- 
ed them  into  gravel  and  sand,  ground  them  into 
mud  and  clay,  and  spread  the  fragments  out  in 
broad  alluvial  tracts,  deposited  them  in  narrow 
patches,  or  heaped  them  up  in  hollows  and  de- 
pressions. The  various  substances  swept  along 
by  these  currents  would  be  gradually  dropped, 
according  to  their  size  and  specific  gravity--the 
larger  and  heavier  portions  first  reachiug  the 
bottom.  If  these  currents  acted  upon  gold-bear- 
ing quartz,  the  portions  of  precious  metal,  being 
some  seven  times  heavier  than  its  stony  matrix, 
would  be  deposited  sooner  than  fragments  of 
quartz  of  similar  size  and  shape.  But  larger 
fragments  of  stone  and  smaller  ones  of  gold 
would  be  deposited  together ;  while  the  finer  por- 
tions of  the  stone  would  be  borae  farther  than 
any  part  of  the  metal  But  though  gold  and 
quartz  were  deposited  together,  the  agitation  of 
the  current  would  in  the  course  of  time  sink  the 
heavy  metal  to  the  bottom  of  the  boulders  and 
pebbles,  till  it  rested  upon  a  solid  bottom  of  rock 
or  clay ;  and  if  the  bottom  were  tolerably  soft 
clay  it  would  even  become  imbedded  for  a  short 
distance  in  that.  In  case  there  were  any  cracks 
or  crannies  in  this  bottom,  they  would  become 
filled  with  the  metal,  forming  what  miners  call 
**  pockets.*'  So  too  in  case  the  bottom  was 
crossed  by  a  bar  or  obstruction  of  any  kind,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  the  gold  as  it  was  swept 
along  would  be  arrested  and  accumulated  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  bar.  Wherever,  in  short, 
the  current  was  in  any  way  obstructed,  the  de- 
position would  be  more  rapid.  In  all  these  cases 
the  heavy  gold  would  slowly  but  surely  make  its 
way  through  the  lighter  matter  deposited  with 
it,  till  it  rested  upon  a  solid  bottom. 

But  though  gold  is  usually  found  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  we  must  not  infer  that  it  is  our  present 
rivers  whose  waters  have  broken  down  and  swept 
away  the  stony  matrix,  liberated  the  gold,  and 
sorted  and  sifted  it  for  the  digger.  Our  rivers 
have  flowed  but  a  few  years,  geologically  speak- 
ing ;  but  they  would  naturally  for  the  most  part 
follow  the  channels  worn  through  countless  ages 
by  the  ante-diluvian  and  pre-Adamlc  currents. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  ancient  channel 
of  a  river  has  become  filled  up  and  obstructed, 
so  that  it  has  taken  another  course.  If  the  okl 
channel  passed  through  a  vein  of  auriferous 
quartz,  the  gold  would  be  deposited  in  the  old 
bed,  and  buried  beneath  the  matter  which  choked 
it  up.  These  deposits  in  ancient  water-courses, 
now  dry,  are  what  are  known  as  the  "  dry  dig- 
gings," while  those  in  the  bed  of  a  running 
stream  are  the  "  wet  diggings." 

The  nature  and  composition  of  a  gold-field  re- 
sult from  the  manner  of  its  formation.  The 
larger  lumps  of  gold,  which  the  current  can  carry 
but  a  short  distance,  are  first  deposited.  In  Au- 
stralia these  are  called  *^  nuggets,"  and  are  usually 
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found  near  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
for  the  lighter  materials  have  been  mainly  swept 
further  onward.   These  nuggets  occur  in  masses 
from  the  weight  of  a  few  grains  up  to  that  of  the 
*' great  lump,"  the  largest 
ever      discovered,      which 
weighed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds.   Further  down  -^  r^-^ 
the  stream  are  deposited  the  ~~ 
smaller  flakes  and  grains  of 
gold,  together  with  boulders 
and    pebbles;    still   further 
down  are  borne  the  fine  dust 
and  invisible  particles.  Nug-                -t  ^ '"">  -= 
gels  are  thus  found  sparing-               "^ 
ly,  and  only  in  the  close  vi- 
cinity  of  the  original  spot 
where  they  originated.     As 
a  general  rule,  the  less  rapid 
the  current,  the  smaller  the 
particles  deposited,  and  the 
more  evenly  are  they  distrib- 
uted. 

Almost  all  the  gold  in  cir- 
culation has  been  obtained 
by  washing  these  alluvial 
sands.  Nature  has  here  done 
ail  the  crushing  and  grind- 
ing, and  a  great  portion  of 
the   washing    and    sifting; 


and  to  complete  the  work, 
the  gold-digger  merely  imi- 
tates on  a  small  scale  the 
processes  which  Nature  has 
been  carrying  on  for  leagues 
and  ages.  These  processes 
are  too  simple  and  too  well- 
known  by  this  time  to  de- 
mand more  than  a  passing 
notice ;  and  they  are  now  ad- 
verted to  merely  to  point  out 
their  analogy  with  those  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  The  cra- 
dle— very  similar  to  the  nurs- 
ery article  of  the  same  name 
— is  but  a  contrivance  to 
produce  an  artificial  current 
of  water ;  the  elects  across  its 
bottom  answer  to  the  bars 
and  obstructions  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  catch  the 
gold  drifting  down.  The 
river,  in  fact,  is  but  a  gigantic 
cradle,  or  the  cradle  but  a 
miniature  river;  while  the 
washing-bowl  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  arti- 
ficial "pocket,"  from  which 
all  but  the  gold  has  been 
swept  away.  So  well  has 
Nature  performed  these  pre- 
liminary operations  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  instances, 
gold-mining  can  never  be 
come  profitable  until  after  the 
washings  have  been  exhaust- 
ed— which  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  our  day.  For 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  auriferous 
sands  must  be  richer  than  the  rock  from  which 
they  are  derived,  because  a  greater  proportion  of 
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the  rock  than  of  the  gold  has  been  washed  away —  j  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  separated  only  by  compli- 
ihe  action  of  the  rollers  and  stamping-mill  pulver-  cated  and  expensive  chemical  processes,  instead 
tzes  the  gold  as  well  as  the  quartz,  and  leaves  it  in  |  of  the  cheap  and  simple  operation  of  washing. 


tiULD-UlQUINU    IN    AU6TKALIA 


It  was  not  from  lack  of  abundant  indications 
of  their  existence  that  the  golden  treasures  of 
Australia  remained  so  long  unknown,  and  that 
the  shepherds  and  stockmen  and  bush-rangers 
were  ignorant  of  the  wealth  which  lay  beneath 
their  feet.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  convict 
was  found  in  possession  of  a  "  nugget"  of  gold, 
which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  gold  has  since  been  discovered. 
His  story  was  disbelieved,  and  he  was  soundly 
flogged,  on  suspicion  of  having  obtained  the  gold 
by  robbery,  and  of  having  melted  it  down  in  or- 
der to  destroy  the  evidence  of  its  identity.  At 
occasional  intervals  gold  was  offered  for  sale  to 
the  jewelers  of  Sydney  ;  and  one  old  "  emanci- 
pist" named  M'Gregor  gained  some  notoriety  as 
a  gold-finder ;  though  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  the  real  source  of  his  findings  was  the 
pockets  of  unwary  travelers.  The  old  clans- 
man's prospecting,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  over-successful,  since  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  gold-fever,  he  was  confined  in  Sydney  for 
debt.  A  party  of  speculative  miners  paid  his 
debts  on  condition  that  he  should  give  them  the 
sole  benefit  of  his  gold-hunting  experience.  But 
it  is  ill  bargaining  with  rogues  :  M'Gregor  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  cutting  loose  from  his 
benefactors,  and  picking  up  a  companion  more  to 
his  liking,  made  his  way  to  his  old  haunts,  and 
"  lay  by"  on  his  own  account. 

Science  also  pointed  to  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  Australia.     Humboldt  had 


announced  the  d  pnon  probability  that  moun- 
tains of  the  general  geological  character  of  those 
of  the  Australian  Cordilleras,  especially  if  run- 
ning north  and  south,  would  be  found  to  be 
auriferous.  In  1841,  and  subsequently,  Mr. 
Clarke,  a  colonial  geologist,  affirmed  that  gold 
''in  considerable  quantities"  existed  in  certain 
Australian  rocks.  In  1844,  and  afterward.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  the  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, expressed  the  same  opinion,  which  he  based 
upon  the  resemblance  between  the  Australian 
Cordilleras  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  1848, 
he  wrote  to  Earl  Gray,  the  Colonial  Minister, 
urging  measures  to  facilitate  the  search  for  gold. 
But  that  wise  functionary  shook  his  head,  and 
declined  interfering,  on  the  ground  that  "  the 
agitation  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals 
would  prove  injurious  to  an  agricultural  and 
wool-growing  community." 

In  1848  one  Mr.  Smith  produced  a  piece  of 
gold  imbedded  in  quartz,  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  found,  and  ofiered  to  disclose  the  spot  to 
Government  for  a  reward  of  £800.  But  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy,  the  "  sporting  Governor,"  sus- 
pecting the  lump  to  be  a  "  plant"  on  the  Dous- 
terswivel  plan,  and  that  its  true  origin  was  Cali- 
fornia, refused  to  give  the  reward  in  advance ; 
but  promised  that  if  the  disclosure  should  prove 
valuable,  the  discoverer  should  be  liberally  re- 
warded. But  Mr.  Smith  would  no  more  trust  the 
Government  than  the  Government  would  trust 
him.     And  thus  he  lost  the  chance  of  immortal- 
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izing  himself  as  "  the  Mr.  Smith''  who  discovered 
the  gold  mines  of  Australia 


KDWASD    llARUKATES. 

Bat  the  Hour  and  the  Man  were  at  hand. 
Among  those  persons  whom  the  gold-fields  of 
California  had  attracted  from  Sydney,  was  Ed- 
ward Hargraves.  Emigrants  from  the  penal 
cobny  were  not  in  the  best  odor  in  the  new 
State  ;  the  severe  code  of  Judge  Lynch  began  to 
be  applied  to  them,  sometimes  by  way  of  pre- 
caution rather  than  of  punishment,  with  very 
uncomfortable  stringency ;  and  hints  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  misunderstanding  were  given  that 
their  presence  could  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Hargraves  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  and 
honorable  man,  and  we  are  not  informed  whether 
or  no  the  suspicious  place  from  whence  he  came 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  want  of  success — 
for  unsuccessful  he  was.  He  returned  to  Syd- 
ney with  little  gold,  but  with  some  valuable  ex- 
perience ;  and  immediately  began  a  series  of 
explorations  at  home. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1851«  he  made  a  communi- 
cation to  Government,  stating  that,  as  the  result 
of  two  months*  search,  he  had  discovered  valuable 
deposits  of  gold,  which  he  offered  to  make  public 
for  a  consideration.  To  this  offer  an  answer  was 
returned  similar  to  that  given  to  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith,  three  years  before.  Mr.  Har- 
Cpraves,  wiser  than  that  gentleman,  accepted  the 


proposition  of  Government,  and  proceeded  to  the 
places  which  he  designated,  in  company  with 
the  Government  geologist.  The  first 
place  where  search  was  made  was  at 
Summerhill  Creek,  near  the  town  of 
Bathurst,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  150  miles  from  Sydney, 
the  very  district  where  oldM'Gregor 
professed  to  have  found  his  nug- 
gets 

Early  in  May  the  discovery  began 
to  be  bruited  abroad,  and  by  the  ]9th 
of  that  month  hundreds  of  persons 
were  digging  at  Summerhill  Creek, 
to  whidi  they  gave  the  name  of 
Ophir.  Three  days  after  this,  the 
Government  issued  a  proclamation 
claiming  as  the  property  of  .the 
Crown  all  gold  found  in  its  natural 
place  of  deposit,  whether  on  public 
or  private  lands  ;  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  dig  or  search  for  gold  on 
Crown  lands,  without  previously 
procuring  a  license ;  and  settling 
the  amount  of  the  "  Royalty"  to  be 
paid  by  those  obtaining  gold  on 
their  own  lands. 

By  the  first  of  June  the  current 
had  set  strongly  toward  the  gold 
diggings.  Sydney  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Blue  and  red  woolen 
shirts  and  California  hats  became 
the  show-goods  in  the  fashionable 
streets ;  from  the  stock  of  cradles 
displayed  for  sale,  a  stranger  would 
gain  an  alarming  im|>res8ion  as  to 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  infantile 
population  of  the  colony.  Water- 
proof tents,  quicksilver  for  amal- 
gamating gold  soil,  preserved  provisions,  spring- 
carts  for  the  diggings,  cradles  and  prospecting- 
pans,  became  the  leading  features  of  newspaper 
advertisements.  The  booksellers  found  their 
trade  limited  to  "  Digger's  Hand-books"  and 
"  Gold-digger's  Guides."  Conversation  took  a 
golden  turn :  *'  Have  you  been  to  the  diggings  1" 
'*  Are  you  going  1"  "  Have  your  servants  gone 
yetl"  were  the  standing  questions.  The  sud- 
den intrusion  of  gold,  disturbed  society  as  much 
as  the  obtrusion  of  the  igneous  gold-bearing 
quartz  had  long  ago  disturbed  the  quiet  aqueous 
rocks.  The  man  inured  to  toil,  for  a  time  at 
least,  was  the  equal  of  any  one.  Tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  servants,  who  a  week  before  had 
stood  cap  in  hand  before  their  employers  and 
masters,  now  "  flashed  their  independence"  in 
their  faces.  Every  body  who  could  go  to  the 
mines  prepared  to  do  so.  The  rugged  defiles  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  were  crowded  with  drays 
and  ox-carts,  piled  with  stores  and  mining  uten- 
sils, and  escorted  by  long  lines  of  travelers  on 
horseback  or  a-foot,  all  in  search  of  the  new 
Ophir. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  gold-mining  was 
no  child's  play.  The  work  was  of  the  hardest  a 
man  can  perform,  the  fare  of  the  roughest,  and 
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OOINO    TO  THE   DIGOINOS 


the  company  with  whom  the  miner  found  him- 
self none  of  the  most  select.  To  dwell  in  tents 
was  hardly  as  poetic  as  it  had  seemed  when  con- 


templated at  a  distance.  Nuggets  were  like 
"  angels'  visits,  few  and  for  between."  Rocking 
the  cradle  was  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  the 


DlNNia    AT   THE    DieOINQH. 
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interesting  performance  at  home.  To 
breakfast  at  daybreak  in  a  tent  or  gunyah  crowd- 
ad  with  a  mass  of  unwashed  human  beings  in 
calico  shirts,  then  work  till  mid-day  in  the  water, 
snatch  at  noon  a  hasty  meal  of  mutton,  damper, 
and  Bush  tea,  without  even  stopping  for  ablution^ 
and  back  to  the  mines  till  dark,  was  something 
that  many  had  not  bargained  for.  Besides,  for- 
tunes were  not  to  be  made  in  «  day.  Of  the 
thousands  at  the  mines,  the  Government  Com- 
missioner reported  that  about  two-fifths  were 
making  five  dollars  a  day ;  about  the  same  pro- 
portion gained  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  and  the  remainder  earned  nothing.  By 
the  first  of  July — ^the  Australian  mid-winter — ^a 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  weather  grew 
cold  and  stormy  ;  the  river  was  flooded,  so  that 
no  work  could  be  carried  on  at  the  "  wet-dig- 
gings,** and  the  miners  were  reduced  to  the  al-' 
tentative  of  lying  idle,  or  going  prospecting  in 


GOING    PROSPBOTINO. 

search  of  "  dry-diggings,"  carrying  their  imple- 
ments and  stores  as  best  they  might.  Many 
sold  their  implements  and  stores  for  a  trifie,  and 
made  their  way  homeward,  pursued  by  the  jeers 
of  the  passers-by,  and  met  every  where  by  the 
taunting  question, "  Have  you  sold  your  cradle  V 
Just  at  this  time  was  found  the  famous  "  Hun- 
dred-pound Lump,"  whose  history  would  furnish 
materials  for  a  romance.  A  native  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  certain  Dr.  Kerr,  was  lounging  along, 
hatchet  in  hand  through  a  sheep-run  where  he 
had  walked  a  hundred  times  before.  His  eyes 
caught  something  yellow  upon  the  surface  of  a 
block  of  quartz ;  and  a  blow  with  his  hatchet 
revealed  a  mass  of  gold.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  master,  who  took  horse  and  rode  to  the  spot. 
The  largest  block  weighed  75  pounds,  and  by 


its  side  were  two  fragments,  each  of  about  half 
the  weight,  which  had  apparently  originally 
formed  part  of  it.  Like  the  man  who  drew  an 
elephant  in  a  lottery,  the  doctor  was  at  a  lotss 
how  to  dispose  of  his  prize.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded to  break  it  up,  put  it  in  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  convey  it  home  on  horseback,  a  ride  of 
many  hours.  As  he  was  compelled  to  halt  at 
some  human  habitation  for  refreshment,  he 
would  lift  the  saddle-bags,  wiUi  forced  indiffer- 
ence, and  fling  them  carelessly  over  a  rail-fence. 
— "It  seems  heavy  1"  some  suspicious-looking 
bystander — ^perhaps  stockman,  perhaps  bush- 
ranger— ^would  remark,  interrogatively.  "  Oh 
yes,"  the  doctor  would  answer,  endeavoring  to 
allay  suspicion  by  an  apparent  jest,  "  full  of 
gold,  of  course  !"  When  the  gigantic  nuggets 
came  to  be  weighed,  they  were  found  to  contain 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  pure 
gold,  worth,  as  metal,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  But  now  the 
thought  flashed  upon 
-^^  _  the  doctor  that,  had  it 

remained  unbroken,  it 
would  have  been  worth 
much  more  as  a  spec- 
imen ;  what  a  fortune 
might  have  been  made 
by  exhibiting  it;  and 
the  poor  practitioner 
began  to  look  upon 
himself,  and  to  bo  look- 
ed on  by  his  neigh- 
bors, not  as  the  lucky 
man  who  had  made 
twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars by  a  single  day's 
ride,  but  as  the  un- 
fortunate mdividual, 
who  had  lost  ten  times 
as  much  by  a  few 
blows  of  a  hatchet. 
But  the  misfortunes 
of  the  lump  did  not 
end  here.  The  mer- 
chant who  bought  it 
had  taken  his  passage 
with  it  from  Bathurst 
to  Sydney,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  an  officer  of  Government,  who 
claimed  the  prize  as  the  property  of  the  Crown 
— the  doctor  had  not  taken  out  a  license  to 
search  for  gold.  The  astounded  merchant  re- 
fused to  stand  and  deliver,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  officer  took  possession  of  the  prize. 
Arriving  at  Sydney  it  was  restored  to  the  poor 
merchant  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  "  Royalty" 
of  ten  per  cent.,  and  an  additional  percentage 
for  its  safe  conduct  by  Government  from  Bath- 
urst. To  avoid  all  further  chance  of  accidents, 
it  was  shipped  by  its  harassed  owner  for  Eng- 
land on  the  very  day  of  its  arrival  in  Sydney, 
with  strict  orders  that  it  should  be  consigned  to 
the  melting-pot  immediately  on  its  arrival  in 
England  ;  in  order  that  its  identity  might  be 
destroyed.     And  so  "  Hie  hat  dc  Mdkr'  ein  EndCt 
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das  Ut  der  Nibelungen  Lied^^ — Here  ends  the 
story  of  the  Australian  Nibelungen  1  reasure. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales 
were  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  still  more 
astounding  discoveries  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
made  about  six  weeks  later.  We  have  before 
us  a  print  of  Che  curious  volcanic  hill  of  Bunin- 
yong  some  fifty  miles  from  Melbourne,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1850.  A  fine  sweep  of  pastoral  land- 
scape, shaded  here  and  there  by  a  solitary  gum- 
tree  occupies  the  foreground.  Over  this  a  flock 
of  sheep  are  wandering  under  the  care  of  a  soli- 
tary shepherd — sheep  and  shepherd  alike  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  walking  over  a  golden 
pavement.  In  the  background  the  volcanic  hill 
of  Buninyong  rears  its  conical  head  in  the  dis- 
tance. Here  were  the  famous  diggings  of  Bal- 
larat — famous  for  a  few  weeks,  that  is,  till  they 
were  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  famous  ones  of 
Mount  Alexander.  The  deposits  here  were  of 
richness  unexampled.  The  Governor  of  the  co- 
lony once  saw  eight  pounds'  weight — two  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth — ^washed  from  a  couple  of 
pans-full  of  clay.  In  a  fortnight  ailer  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Ballarat  diggings  Melbourne  was 
deserted.  The  mechanic  left  his  work-bench, 
the  carman  his  team,  the  servant  his  knives  and 
forks,  for  the  diggings.  The  tradesmen  and  mer- 
chants were  forced  to  follow — for  what  was  the 
use  of  their  staying  when  their  customers  were 
gone  ]  What  an  overturn  there  was !  How  gold 
levels  distinctions !  A  flannel  shirt,  California  hat, 
and  unshorn  chin  became  emblems  of  nobility, 
and'took  the  front  rank  every  where.  A  sad  case 
was  it  for  poor  helpless  mortals  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  waited  upon.  Governor  and 
Bishop  presented  a  sorry  spectacle — the  former 
must  groom  his  own  horse,  and  the  latter  must 
black  his  own  shoes.  The  gouty  Judge  could 
get  to  court  only  by  being  wheeled  by  his  own 
sons — let  us  hope  that  these  modem  Biton  and 
Cleobis  will  not  fail  to  get  their  reward.  *'  My 
good  fellow,"  said  a  spruce  new-comer  to  a  rough 
looking  fellow,  **  carry  this  bag,  and  you  shall 
have  a  shilling."  The  other  coolly  transferred 
a  quid  of  tobacco  from  one  cheek  to  the  other, 
as  he  placed  a  cow-hide-shod  foot  on  a  conve- 
nient stone,  with  the  words,  **  Here  my  fine  lad, 
tie  my  shoe  and  here's  a  half  crown  for  you." 
And  w  on  ad  infinUum.  Twenty  thousand — 
thirty  thousand — forty  thousand  diggers  were 
vibrating  from  Ballarat  to  Mount  Alexander, 
from  Mount  Alexander  to  Bendigo  Creek,  from 
Bendigo  Creek  to  Fryar's  Creek.  All  had  heard 
of  extraordinary  yields — of  gold  by  the  pound,  of 
nuggets  by  the  quart,  but  when  the  first  excite- 
ment was  over  it  was  seen  that  few  bad  met 
with  any  such  luck.  One  by  one  the  disappoint- 
ed diggers  slunk  back  to  their  former  posts. 
The  Governor's  horse  rejoiced  in  the  care  of  his 
old  groom.  The  Bishop  grew  fat  and  rosy  in 
the  performance  of  his  spiritual  functions :  his 
ancient  groom  blacked  his  shoes  once  more — for 
a  reasonable  advance  on  his  old  wages.  The 
dutiful  sons  of  the  Judge  were  released  from 
the  task  of  wheeling  that  gouty  minister  of  the 


law ;  and  at  the  latest  dates  society  had  fallen 
back  much  into  its  ancient  routine. 

Yet  not  wholly.  Taking  one  with  another, 
fifty  thousand  diggers  were  earning  each  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year;  mechanics 
commanded  two  or  three  dollars  a  day ;  and 
shepherds  who  were  leaving  the  mines,  returned 
to  their  pastoral  pursuits,  thcii  Jews-harps  and 
accordeons,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fif>v 
or  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  unlimited  rations 
of  mutton  and  damper.  One  year's  experiment 
of  the  Australian  gold  mines  has  added  to  the 
stock  of  precious  metals  the  amount  of  twen'y 
millions  of  dollars ;  while  for  the  later  portinvis 
of  that  time,  which  may  be  assumed  to  present 
a  fair  average  of  the  yield  for  a  year  to  co:;>r. 
the  production  has  been  at  the  rate  of  fifty  ni>ti 
ions  of  dollars  a  year.  Divide  this  among  fiitv 
thousand  miners,  and  make  allowance  for  the 
increased  expense  and  decreased  comfort  of  liv- 
ing at  the  mines,  and  it  will  present  the  fair 
average  of  what  one  miner  with  another  may 
hope  to  gain.  The  shrewd  and  forecasting 
Yankees,  of  whom  some  five  thousand  have 
gone  there,  will  exceed  the  average,  while  some 
other  classes  of  emigrants  will  fall  as  much  be- 
low it. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


TUB   IMPERIAL  THBONK. 

THE  conspiracy  of  the  French  princes  for  the 
assassination  of  Napoleon,  roused  republican 
France  to  increased  efiforts  to  consolidate  the 
new  government.  The  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  exasper- 
ated the  feudal  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  in- 
spired them  with  additional  hostility  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  people.  The  royalists  con- 
sidered Napoleon,  with  his  almost  superhuman 
energy,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  projects. 
They  were  ready,  at  every  hazard,  to  strike  him 
down.  The  people  of  France,  profoundly  ad- 
miring the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  grateful  for  the  harmony  which  he 
had  restored  to  the  republic,  and  for  the  abound- 
ing prosperity  with  which,  by  his  labors,  it  had 
been  crowned.  Immediately,  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  through  all  tlie 
principal  towns  in  the  departments,  and  in  the 
camps  distributed  along  Uie  coasts,  all  tongues 
were  busy  in  pleading  that  the  crown  should  be 
placed  upon  that  brow,  on  whose  safety  reposed 
the  destinies  of  France.  It  was  declared  that 
experience  had  abundantly  proved  that  repub- 
licanism was  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  people ;  that  the  object  of  the  revolution 
was  accomplished,  in  reforming  abuses,  in  abol- 
ishing the  old  feudal  system,  and  in  limiting  the 
royal  authority ;  and  that  now  the  dignity  and 
the  safety  of  France  required  that  Napoleon 
should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  that  he 
might  thus  be  on  a  level  with  surrounding  mon- 
archs. 
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Never  was  the  impulsive  character  of  the 
French  people  more  conspicuous  than  on  this 
occasion.  Fouche,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  was 
the  first  to  approach  Napoleon,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  universal  desire.  In  reiterated  inter- 
views, he  represented  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  anxieties  of  France,  by  returning 
to  that  monarchical  form  of  government,  which 
might  appease  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  which  would  invest  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon with  new  sacredness,  and  which  would 
consolidate  the  work  of  the  revolution.  A  blaze 
of  enthusiasm  flamed  over  all  France  at  the  idea 
of  investing  the  First  Consul,  the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  with  imperial 
dignity.  Addresses  were  now  poured  in  upon 
Napoleon  without  number,  imploring  him  to  ac- 
cept the  crown  of  France.  The  First  Consul 
sent  for  Lebrun  and  Cambaceres,  to  confer  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  Frankly  he  avowed  that 
he  wished  to  ascend  the  throne,  stating  that  it 
was  manifest  to  every  one,  that  France  desired 
a  king  ;  that  every  day  she  was  receding  farther 
from  the  wild  excesses  of  the  revolution ;  that 
the  adoption  of  the  forms  of  monarchy  would  be 
an  act  of  conciliation  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
would  enable  him,  with  less  opposition  from 
abroad,  to  promote  the  popular  interests  of 
France. 

Napoleon,  with  his  accustomed  prudence,  im- 
mediately sent  to  most  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  to  ascertain  if  the  change  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  France  was  at  war  with  En- 
gland, consequently  the  consent  of  that  power 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  hostile  attitude 
which  Russia  had  recently  assumed,  rendered  it 
a  point  of  dignity  not  to  address  her.  Prussia, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  the  minor  powers  were  con- 
sulted. As  it  was  now  generally  esteemed  im- 
possible throughout  Europe  that  the  Bourbons 
could  be  restored,  all  the  courts  experienced 
much  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  having  the  repub- 
lic abolished  in  France.  The  King  of  Prussia 
wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  his  minister  in 
Paris,  in  the  following  eordial  terms :  *'  I  un- 
hesitatingly authorize  you,  to  seize  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  make  known  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, that  after  having  seen  the  supreme 
power  conferred  for  life  upon  the  First  Consul, 
I  phould  see,  with  still  greater  interest,  the  pub- 
lic order,  established  by  his  wisdom  and  his 
great  actions,  consolidated  by  the  hereditary  es- 
tablishment of  his  family ;  and  that  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it."  This  letter, 
written  but  about  a  fortnight  after  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  seems  to  indicate,  that 
however  deeply  that  event  might  have  been  de- 
plored by  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  exasperating 
drcomstances  which  led  to  the  reprisal  were 
fully  appreciated.  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria promptly  assured  Napoleon  of  his  readiness 
to  recognize  that  change  in  the  government  of 
France  which  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
surrounding  monarchies.  This  was  the  general 
sentiment  throughout  all  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Boorrienne,  in  conversation  with  Napoleon 
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one  day,  remarked  that  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  get  himself  ac- 
knowledged emperor  by  the  old  reigning  fiun- 
ilies  of  Europe.  **  If  it  comes  to  that,"  he  re- 
plied, **  I  will  dethrone  them  all,  and  then  I  shall 
be  the  oldest  sovereign  among  them." 

The  Senate  of  France,  by  unanimous  acclam- 
ation, without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  passed 
the  decree,  **  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  named 
Emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  French  Republic."  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  enthusiasm,  resolved  to  go  in  a  body 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  the  decree  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  to  salute  him  as  Emperor.  It  was 
the  I8th  of  May,  1804.  The  fields  were  green, 
the  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  the  bland  atmos- 
phere of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  mornings 
exhilarated  all  spirits.  A  long  procession  of 
carriages,  escorted  by  a  brilliant  guard  of  caval- 
ry, conveyed  the  senators  to  the  rural  palace  of 
St.  Cloud.  Napoleon,  with  that  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  which  seemed  never  to  forsake 
him,  was  ready  to  receive  them.  Josephine 
stood  by  his  side,  flushed  with  agitation,  trem- 
bling in  anticipation  of  the  future,  yet  gratified 
at  the  new  honor  about  to  be  conferred  upon  her 
husband.  Cambaceres,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, bowing  profoundly  before  his  former  col- 
league, now  his  new  sovereign,  thus  addressed 
him : 

"  Sire.  Four  years  ago  the  afiection  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  French  people  intrusted  the 
reins  of  government  to  your  Majesty,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  state  had  already  left  to  you 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  The  more  imposing 
title  which  is  now  decreed  to  you,  therefore,  b 
but  a  tribute  that  the  nation  pays  to  its  own  dig- 
nity, and  to  the  necessity  it  experiences  of  daily 
oflering  you  new  proofs  of  its  daily  increasing 
respect  and  attachment.  How,  indeed,  can  the 
French  people  reflect,  without  enthusiasm,  upon 
the  happiness  it  has  experienced  since  provi- 
dence prompted  it  to  throw  itself  into  your  armsl 
Our  armies  were  vanquished,  the  finances  in 
disorder,  public  credit  was  annihilated;  the 
remnants  of  our  ancient  splendor  were  dis- 
puted by  factions ;  the  ideas  of  religion,  and 
even  of  morality,  were  obscured.  Your  Majesty 
appeared.  You  recalled  victory  to  our  standards. 
You  restored  order  and  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure.  The  nation,  encouraged  by  the 
use  you  made  of  them,  took  confidence  in  its 
own  resources.  Your  wisdom  calmed  down  the 
fury  of  parties.  Religion  saw  her  altars  raised 
again.  Finally — and  that  is  doubtless  the  great- 
est of  the  miracles  worked  by  your  genius--that 
people,  whom  civil  ferments  had  rendered  indo- 
cile to  all  restraints,  and  inimical  to  all  authority, 
have  been,  by  you,  taught  to  cherish  and  respect 
a  power  exercised  only  for  its  repose  and  glory." 

The  moment  these  words  were  concluded,  the 
cry  of  "Vive  I'Empereur"  resounded,  in  tones  of 
deepest  enthusiasm,  throughout  the  palace.  The 
multitude,  drawn  by  the  occasion  to  the  court- 
yard and  the  gardens,  caught  the  cry,  and  re- 
peated it  with  reiterated  and  joyful  shouts.    As 
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soon  08  silence  was  restored,  Napoleon  briefly 
replied,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  weal 
of  the  country  is  essentially  connected  with  ray 
happiness.  I  accept  the  title,  which  you  believe 
to  be  useful  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  I 
submit  to  the  people  the  sanction  of  the  law 
of  hereditary  succession.  I  hope  that  France 
will  never  repent  of  the  honors  with  which  she 
shall  invest  my  family.  At  all  events,  my  spirit 
will  no  longer  be  with  my  posterity  on  that  day 
when  it  shall  cease  to  merit  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  grand  nation." 

Cambaceres  then  addressed  a  few  words  of 
congratulation  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  to 
which  she  replied  only  by  her  tears.  Napoleon, 
desirous  of  surrounding  the  newly  established 
throne  by  all  those  influences  which  could  give 
it  stability,  resolved  to  have  himself  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  in  Paris.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Pope  Pius  VII.  was  the  personal  friend  of  Na- 
poleon. He  felt  grateful  for  the  favors  which 
the  First  Consul  had  conferred  upon  the  Church. 
Never  before  had  a  Pope  condescended  to  leave 


Rome,  to  place  the  crown  upon  a  monarches 
brow.  Pius  VII.,  however,  promptly  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  illustrious  friend.  It  was  now 
the  month  .of  May.  Napoleon  wished,  before 
the  coronation,  to  accomplish  his  projected  at- 
tack upon  England.  The  preparations  were 
finally  so  matured,  that  even  Napoleon  became 
sanguine  of  success.  He  immediately  visited  all 
the  camps  upon  the  coast,  and  inspected  them 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  even  examined  the 
flotilla,  boat  by  boat,  to  see  if  every  order  had 
been  strictly  attended  to.  Every  thing  was  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.  A  magnificent 
spectacle  was  arranged,  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  squadron,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  "  LiCgion  of  Honor."  Napoleon 
was  seated  upon  a  throne,  constructed  on  the 
brink  of  the  ocean,  with  his  magnificent  army 
assembled,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circular  amphi- 
theatre, around  him.  The  shouts  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  filled  the  air.  The  explosion  of 
thousands  of  pieces  of  artillery,  of  heaviest  cali- 
bre, sent  their  reverberations  even  to  the  shores 
of  England.     The  impressive  scene  filled  all 
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hearts.  In  the  midst  of  the  imposing  spectacle, 
a  division  of  the  flotilla,  from  Havre,  approaching 
Boulogne,  was  attacked  by  the  English  squadron, 
in  view  of  the  countless  multitude  surrounding 
the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  occasion,  from  time  to  time 
turned  his  telescope,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  fight.  The  gun-boats  entered  the  harbor  in 
safety,  thus  crowning  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
A  short  time  afterward  Napoleon  had  another 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  battle  between  the 
flotilla  and  the  English  ships.  It  was  the  26th 
of  August,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Napo- 
leon was  in  the  roadstead,  inspecting  the  line  of 
gun-boats.  The  English  squadron,  consisting 
of  twenty  ships,  was  moored  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  A  ship  detaching  herself  from 
the  main  body  approached  the  French  line,  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  discharge  some  broadsides. 
A  few  gun-boats  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  bore  down  upon  the  ship.  Seeing  this,  the 
English  sent  a  reinforcement  of  one  frigate  and 
several  brigs,  to  attack  the  gun-boats.  The  Em- 
peror was  in  his  barge  with  Admiral  Bruis.  He 
ordered  his  barge  to  be  steered  into  the  midst  of 
the  boats  that  were  fighting,  and  to  advance  full 
sail  for  the  frigate.  He  was  aware  that  the 
sailors  and  soldiers,  who  admired  his  fearless- 
ness upon  the  shore,  sometimes  asked  them- 
selves if  he  would  be  equally  daring  upon  the 
sea.  He  wished  to  enlighten  them  upon  that 
point.  The  imperial  barge,  brilliantly  decorated 
with  banners,  rapidly  approached  the  frigate. 
She,  suspecting  the  precious  freight  it  bore,  re- 
«erved  her  fire,  that  with  one  crushing  broadside 


she  might  annihilate  her  audacious  foe.  The 
Minister  of  Marine,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  the 
Emperor,  seized  the  rudder,  and  was  about  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  barge.  An  imperative 
gesture  from  Napoleon  arrested  the  movement, 
and  the  barge  held  on  its  course.  Napoleon 
was  examining  the  frigate  with  his  telescope, 
when  suddenly  she  discharged  her'  broadside. 
The  tempest  of  iron  was  hurled  around  them, 
lashing  the  water  into  foam,  yet  no  one  was  in- 
jured. The  rest  of  the  gun-boats  rapidly  came 
up  and  assailed  the  English  with  a  shower  of 
balls  and  grape-shot.  Soon  the  frigate,  seriously 
damaged,  was  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea.  The 
brigs  soon  followed,  seriously  battered,  and  one 
so  riddled  that  she  was  seen  to  sink. 

Napoleon,  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  bat- 
tle, wrote  to  Marshal  Soult:  ''The  liUle  battle 
at  which  I  was  present,  has  produced  an  im- 
mense effect  in  England.  It  has  created  a  real 
alarm  there.  The  howitzers,  which  are  on 
board  the  gun-boats,  tell  admirably.  The  pri- 
vate information  that  I  have  received  makes  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  sixty  wounded,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  killed.  The  frigate  was  much 
damaged.*'  The  loss  of  the  French  was  but  two 
killed,  and  seven  wounded. 

England  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  It 
was  evident  to  all,  that  Herculean  as  was  the 
enterprise  of  invading  England,  Napoleon  had 
accumulated  materials  commensurate  with  the 
undertaking.  All  France  was  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  enthusiasm.  The  most  magnificent  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  the  coronation. 
The  rumor  had  spread  abroad  that  the  Pope  was 
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coming  to  Paris  to  crown  the  Emperor.  The 
devout  population  heard  the  news  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Opposition,  however,  arose  in 
the  Council  of  State.  Many  arguments  were 
urged  against  receiving  the  crown  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  was  in  reality  con- 
ferred by  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the  exploits 
of  the  army.  Napoleon  was  as  powerful  in  the 
cabinet  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  arguments 
were  as  decisive  as  his  bomb-shells.  He  ter- 
minated the  discussion  by  this  pointed  question : 
**  Gentlemen,  you  are  deliberating  at  Paris,  at 
the  Tuileries.  Suppose  that  you  were  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  British  Cabinet — that  you  were  the 
Miidsters  of  the  King  of  England,  and  that  you 
were  informed  that  at  this  moment,  the  Pope 
crosses  the  Alps  to  crown  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Would  you  look  upon  that  as  a  tri- 
umph for  England  or  for  France  1"  This  set- 
tled the  question  beyond  reply. 

Napoleon  justly  considered  that  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Pope,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
Europe,  be  a  seal  of  his  legitimacy  as  a  sove- 
reign, which  nothing  else  could  supply.  His 
letter  to  the  Pope  was  thus  expressed :  "  Most 
Holy  Father — The  happy  effect  prodi^ced  upon 
the  character  and  the  morality  of  my  people  by 
the  re-establishment  of  religion,  induces  me  to 
beg  your  Holiness  to  give  me  a  new  proof  of 
your  interest  in  my  destiAy,  and  in  that  of  this 
great  nation,  in  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
junctures presented  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
I  beg  you  to  come  and  give,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, a  religious  character  to  the  anointing  and 
coronation  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French. 
That  ceremony  will  acquire  a  new  lustre  by  be- 
ing performed  by  your  Holiness  in  person.  It 
will  bring  down  upon  yourself  and  our  people 
the  blessing  of  God,  whose  decrees  rule  the  des- 
tiny of  empires  and  families.  Your  Holiness  b 
aware  of  the  affectionate  sentiments  I  have  long 
borne  toward  you,  and  can  thence  judge  of  the 
pleasure  that  this  occurrence  will  afford  me,  of 
testifying  them  anew.  We  pray  God  that  he 
may  preserve  you,  most  Holy  Father,  for  many 
years,  to  rule  and  govern  our  mother,  the  Holy 
Church. — Your  dutiful  son,  Napoleon." 

The  Pope  was  not  insensible  to  ridicule.  The 
nickname  his  enemies  gave  him,  of  Chaplain  to 
Napoleon^  wounded  him  deeply.  And  though 
the  Pope  for  a  little  time  hesitated,  he  at  length 
yielded  himself  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Josephine  trembled  in  view  of  the  height  to 
which  her  husband  had  attained.  Rumors  still 
filled  the  air  that  state  necessity  required  that 
Napoleon  should  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty, that  he  should  transmit  his  crown  to  his 
descendants,  and  that  divorce  was  essential,  that 
he  might  be  blest  with  an  heir.  She  ardently 
desired  that  she  might  be  crowned  with  her  hus- 
band, for  it  would  be  a  new  tie  to  bind  Napoleon 
to  her,  and  a  new  guarantee  against  that  divorce 
which  ever  haunted  her  with  the  most  fearful 
forebodings.  Napoleon  loved  her  tenderly,  and 
yet  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  apparent  pol- 


icy of  entering  into  a  new  nuptial  alliance.  A 
scene  occurred  at  this  time  between  them,  when 
Napoleon  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  fearful 
apprehensions,  the  love,  and  the  grief  of  his  wife, 
that,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  affection,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  her,  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  assured  her,  that  whatever  policy  might  re- 
quire, he  never  could  gain  strength  to  separate 
from  one  whom  he  lov^  so  dearly.  He  declared 
that  she  should  be  crowned  with  him,  and  that 
she  should  receive,  at  his  side,  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  the  divine  consecration.  It 
was  now  the  last  of  November.  Every  thing 
was  in  readiness  at  Notre  Dame.  Pius  YII. 
commenced  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Paris. 
He  was  every  where  received  in  France  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect  and  attention.  As  the 
pontifical  cortege  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Napoleon,  on  horseback,  with  a  mag- 
nificent retinue,  met  the  Pope.  Alighting,  the 
Emperor  embraced  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  two 
sovereigns  entered  the  carriage  together,  the  Em- 
peror courteously  assigning  the  right  side  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  At  the  rural  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  he  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  splendor  which  both  delighted  and  amazed 
him.  The  mild  and  benevolent  countenance, 
and  the  dignified  manners  of  Pius  YII.  won  all 
hearts.  After  three  days  of  repose,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  entering  the  same  carriage,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  The  Pope  was  lodged  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Flora,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  been  sumptuously  prepared  for  his 
reception.  With  a  delicacy  characteristic  of 
Napoleon,  the  Pope  found  his  apartments  fur- 
nished, in  every  respect,  precisely  like  those  he 
had  left  in  the  Yatican.  Thus  the  aged  prelate 
truly  found  himself  at  home. 

The  populace  of  Paris  daily  crowded  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  soliciting  his  ap- 
pearance. The  fame  of  his  benignity  had  spread 
through  the  capital.  Pius  YII.  frequently  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries, 
always  accompanied  by  Napoleon,  and  was  sa- 
luted with  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
vast  throng  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees 
before  him,  and  implored  the  pontifical  benedic- 
tion. Strange  inconsistency  !  But  ten  years 
before,  the  populace  of  Paris  had  hunted  the 
priests  of  Rome  through  the  streets,  and  had  shot 
them  down  without  mercy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  ail  relig- 
ious ceremonies  had  been  abolished,  and  they 
were  only  united  by  a  civil  bond.  Napoleon  had 
endeavored  to  reform  this  state  of  things,  and 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  Murat,  he 
insisted  upon  their  receiving  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction of  the  church. 

Josephine  immediately  interceded  with  the 
Pope,  to  secure  for  herself  the  blessing  of  a 
religious  sanction  upon  her  union.  With  deep 
emotion,  and  heartfelt  delight,  on  the  very  night 
preceding  the  coronation,  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  was  secretly  celebrated 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.    Upon  this  < 
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non  Josephine  was  perfectly  overcome  with  emo- 
tion. On  the  following  morning,  her  reddened 
eyes  still  testified  to  the  tears  she  had  shed. 

Sunday,  the  3d  of  Decemher,  was  a  clear,  cold 
winter's  day.  All  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  enthusiasm  to  witness  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Church  of  Ndtre  Dame  was 
decorated  with  surpassing  magnificence.  The 
most  gorgeous  drapery  of  silken  velvet  orna- 
mented the  walls,  descending  from  the  roof  to 
the  pavement.  An  iomiense  throne  was  erected 
for  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  raised  upon  twenty-four  steps.  The 
Emperor  left  the  Tuileries  in  a  carriage  com- 
pletely surrounded  vrith  glass.  His  costume 
was  designed  by  the  most  distinguished  painter  of 
the  day.  The  acclamations  of  immense  crowds 
followed  him,  and  all  were  delighted  to  see  the 
idol  of  the  people  become  the  Emperor  of  France. 
With  a  golden  laurel  upon  that  noble  brow, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  every  observer, 
Napoleon  entered  the  church,  while  five  hundred 
musicians  pealed  forth  a  solemn  chant.  The 
Pope  anointed  the  Emperor,  blessed  the  sword, 
and  the  sceptre,  and  as  he  approached  to  take 
up  the  crown,  Napoleon  firmly  and  with  dignity 


took  it  in  his  own  hand, 
and  placed  it  himself  upon 
his  head.  This  character- 
istic act  produced  an  inde- 
scribable effect  upon  the 
assembly.  Napoleon  then 
took  the  crown  prepared 
for  the  Empress,  and  ap- 
proaching Josephine,  as 
she  knelt  before  him,  with 
visible  tenderness  and  af- 
fection placed  it  upon  her 
head.  Josephine  for  a  mo- 
ment gazed  earnestly,  with 
swimming  eyes,  into  the 
face  of  her  illustrious  and 
idolized  husband.  Napo- 
leon with  a  recognizing 
glance  of  love  returned  the 
gaze.  Josephine,  entirely 
overcome,  bowed  her  head 
and  burst  into  tears.  An  en- 
thusiastic shout  of  "  Live 
the  Emperor,"  burst  from 
every  lip,  and  resounded 
through  the  arches  of 
N6tre  Dame.  The  thun- 
ders of  innumerable  can- 
non reverberating  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  an- 
nounced to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  metropolis, 
that  Napoleon  was  the 
consecrated  Emperor  of 
France.  The  shades  of 
evening  had  fallen  over 
the  thronged  city ;  and 
the  Palace  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries  were  blaz- 
ing with  illuminations, 
when  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  returned 
to  their  imperial  abode.  Josephine,  overwhelmed 
with  the  intensest  emotions  which  the  scenes  of 
the  day  had  excited,  retired  to  her  chamber,  and, 
falling  upon  her  knees,  implored  the  guidance 
of  the  King  of  kings.  Napoleon,  who  person- 
ally disliked  all  pomp  and  parade,  and  who 
arranged  these  scenes  of  grandeur  ohly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  multitude,  hastened  to 
his  room,  and  exclaimed,  impatiently,  to  an 
attendant  as  he  entered,  "Off!  off  with  these 
confounded  trappings !"  He  threw  the  mantle 
into  one  comer  of  the  room,  the  gorgeous  robe 
into  another ;  and  thus  violently  diselicumber- 
ing  himself,  declared  that  hours  of  such  mortal 
tediousness  he  had  never  passed  before. 

The  court  of  France  had  for  ages  exhibited  to 
the  nation  the  spectacle  of  the  most  voluptuous 
and  unblushing  vice.  Manners  the  most  disso- 
lute had  been  rendered  attractive  by  the  grace 
in  which  they  had  been  robed.  Napoleon  had 
resolved  that  his  court  should  present  a  model 
of  moral  purity.  He  resolved  to  give  no  one  an 
appointment  among  the  royal  retinue,  whose 
character  was  not  above  reproach.  The  Duchess 
D'Aiguillon,  during  the  license  of  those  t'mei, 
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in  which  all  the  restraints  of  Christian  moralitj 
had  been  swept  away,  had  availed  herself  of  the 
facile  liberty  of  divorce  from  her  husband,  and 
bad  formed  other  anions.  Josephine,  in  her 
days  of  adversity,  had  received  favors  from  the 
Duchess,  and  wished  to  testify  her  gratitude,  by 
receiving  her  at  court.  Napoleon  peremptorily 
refused.     Josephine  thus  wrote  to  her  friend. 

"  1  am  deeply  afflicted.  My  former  friends, 
supposing  that  I  am  able  to  obtain  the  fulfillment 
of  all  my  wishes,  must  suppose  that  I  have  for- 
gotten the  past.  Alas !  it  is  not  so.  The  Em- 
peror, indignant  at  the  total  disregard  of  moral- 
ity, and  alarmed  at  the  progress  it  might  still 
make,  is  resolved  that  the  example  of  a  life  of 
regularity  and  of  religion  shall  be  presented  at 


the  palace  where  he  reigns.  Desirous  of  strength- 
ening more  and  more  the  church  re-established 
by  himself,  and  unable  to  change  the  laws  ap- 
pointed by  her  observances,  his  intention  is,  at 
least,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  his  court  all 
who  may  have  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  divorce.  Hence  the  cause  of  his  re- 
fusing the  favor  I  asked,  of  having  you  with  me. 
The  refusal  has  occasioned  me  unspeakable  re- 
gret, but  he  is  too  absolute  to  leave  even  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  retract." 

The  season  was  now  so  inclement  that  the 
Pope  could  not  immediately  repass  the  Alps. 
Napoleon,  by  his  frankness,  courtesy,  and  kind- 
liness gained  the  most  sincere  affection  of  the 
Holy  Pontiff.    The  Popo  became  one  of  the  most 
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ardent  adroirers  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
won  the  love  of  all  that  approached  him. 

The  loss  of  time  appeared  to  the  Emperor  so 
l^reat  a  calamity  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
unite  an  indispensable  solemnity  to  some  day 
already  devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  "  What 
renders  me/*  he  said,  *'  most  hostile  to  the  Cath- 
olic worship  are  the  numerous  festivals,  form- 
erly observed.  A  saint's  day  is  a  day  of  idleness, 
and  I  do  not  wish  for  that.  People  must  labor, 
in  order  to  live.  I  shall  consent  to  four  holy- 
days  during  the  year,  but  to  no  more.  If  the 
gentlemen  from  Rome  are  not  satisfied  with 
that,  they  must  take  their  departure." 

One  great  cause  of  the  hostility  of  monarchical 
Europe  against  republican  France,  was  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  the  allied  monarchs 
that  republican  principles  might  extend  through 
their  dominions.  One  of  the  considerations 
which  influenced  Napoleon  in  changing  the  gov- 
ernment from  a  republic  to  an  empire,  was  the 
hope  that  Europe  would  be  conciliated  by  this 
change.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  enthrone- 
ment, was  to  make  a  new  attempt  in  behalf  of 
peace.  Again  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
King  of  England.   His  letter  was  thus  expressed. 

"*  Sir,  Mr  Brother  : — Called  to  the  throne  by 
Providence,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  army,  my  first  desire  is 
peace.  France  and  England,  abusing  their  pros- 
perity, may  contend  for  ages.  But  do  their  re- 
spective governments  fulfill  their  most  sacred 
duties,  in  causing  so  much  blood  to  be  vainly 
shed,  without  the  hope  of  advantage  or  prospect 
of  cessation  1  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  can  be 
deemed  dishonorable  in  me  to  make  the  first 
advances.  I  believe  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  the  world  that  I  dread  none  of  the 
chances  of  war,  which  indeed  offer  nothing 
which  I  can  fear.  Though  peace  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  yet  war  has  never  been  adverse  to 
my  glory.  I  conjure  your  Majesty  then,  not  to 
refuse  the  happiness,  of  giving  peace  to  the 
world.  Delay  not  that  grateful  satis&ction,  that 
it  may  be  a  legacy  for  your  children ;  for  never 
have  arisen  more  favorable  circumstances,  nor 
a  more  propitious  moment  for  calming  every 
passion  and  displaying  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  reason.  That  moment  once  lost, 
what  term  shall  we  set  to  a  struggle,  which  all 
my  efforts  have  been  unable  to  terminate.  In 
the  space  of  ten  years  your  Majesty  has  gained 
more  in  wealth  and  territory  (referring  to  the 
vast  conquests  of  England  in  India)  than  the 
extent  of  Europe  comprehends.  Your  people 
have  attained  the  height  of  prosperity.  What 
then  has  your  Majesty  to  hope  from  war !  The 
worid  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  our  two  na- 
tions; and  reason  might  assist  us  to  discover 
the  means  of  conciliating  all,  were  both  parties 
inimat^^  by  a  spirit  of  reconcilement.  At  all 
events,  I  have  discharged  a  sacred  duty,  and  one 
dear  to  my  heart.  Your  Majesty  may  rely  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  now  expressed, 
and  on  my  desire  to  afford  your  Majesty  every 
proof  of  that  sincerity.*' 


To  this  earnest  appeal  the  British  Cabinet 
coldly  replied,  **  His  Majesty  of  England,  though 
earnestly  desiring  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
his  people,  could  not  reply  to  the  overture  made 
to  him  without  consulting  the  continental  pow- 
ers, especially  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  This 
was  simply  sajring  that  a  new  storm  was  gather- 
ing in  the  north,  and  that  the  fate  of  France 
must  depend  on  another  struggle. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  had  witnessed  the 
change  of  France  from  a  republic  to  an  empire 
with  much  satis&ction.  They  wished  to  imitate 
this  example.  Italy,  rejoicing  in  ancestral 
greatness,  immediately  resolved  that  Napoleon, 
whom  the  Italians  regarded  as  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  should^lso  wear  the  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy.  A  deputation  from  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic arrived  in  Paris  to  consult  the  flmperor  upon 
the  proposed  alteration,  and  to  tender  to  him  the 
crown.  At  a  public  audience.  Napoleon  was 
informed  of  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  people  of  Italy,  that  the  country  should 
become  a  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  ascend 
the  throne.  Napoleon  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  petition  of  the  republic.  In  reply  he  said, 
"  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Italy  will  be  necessary  hereafUr,  but  highly 
dangerous  at  present,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
powerful  enemies  and  inconstant  friends.  The 
people  of  Italy  have  always  been  dear  to  me, 
and  for  the  love  I  bear  them,  I  consent  to  take 
the  additional  burden  and  responsibility,  which 
their  confidence  has  led  them  to  impose  on  me, 
at  least  until  the  interests  of  Italy  herself  per- 
mit me  to  place  the  crown  on  a  younger  head. 
My  successor,  animated  by  my  spirit,  and  intent 
upon  completing  the  work  of  regeneration,  al- 
ready so  auspiciously  commenced,  shall  be  one 
who  will  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
interests,  and,  if  necessary,  his  life,  in  behalf 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  shall  be  called  by 
Providence,  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
my  approbation,  to  reign." 

In  reference  to  this  event.  Napoleon,  in  a  free 
and  frank  conversation  with  his  ancient  school- 
fellow Bourrienne,  remarked,  **  In  eight  days  I 
set  out  to  assume  the  iron  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. That,  however,  is  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  greater  things  which  I  design  for  Italy,  which 
must  become  a  kingdom  comprising  all  the  trans- 
alpine country,  from  Venice  to  the  maritime  Alps. 
The  union  of  Italy  with  France  can  be  but  tran- 
sient. For  the  present,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  accustom  the  Italians  to  live  under  common 
laws.  The  people  of  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Milan, 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naples,  cordially 
detest  each  other,  and  none  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  admit  their  inferiority.  Rome,  how- 
ever, by  her  situation  and  historical  associations, 
is  the  natural  capital  of  Italy.  To  make  it  so  in 
reality,  the  power  of  the  Pope  must  be  restricted 
to  spiritual  affairs.  It  would  be  impolitic  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this  just  now. 
But,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  there  may 
be  less  difficulty  hereafter.  As  yet,  I  have  but 
crude  ideas  upon  the  subject,  which  time  and 
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events  will  ripen.  When  you  and  I  were  two 
idle  young  men,  sauntering  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  a  prescient  feeling  told  me,  that  I 
should  one  day  be  maister  of  France.  My  con- 
duct hence  received  a  direction.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  what  may  come,  and 
this  is  what  I  am  doing.  Since  it  would  be 
impossible  at  once  to  unite  Italy  into  a  single 
power,  yielding  obedience  to  uniform  laws,  I 
shall  commence  by  making  her  French.  All  the 
petty,  worthless  states  into  which  she  is  divided, 
will  thus  acquire  a  habit  of  living  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  laws ;  and  when  this 
habit  is  formed,  and  local  feuds  and  enmities 
become  extinct,  there  will  again  be  an  Italy 
worthy  her  olden  renown,  and  her  restoration  to 
independence  will  have  been  my  work.  Twenty 
years  are  requisite,  however,  to  accomplish  this ; 
and  who  can  calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  fu- 
ture 1  I  speak  at  this  moment  of  thUigs  which 
have  long  been  shut  up  in  my  mind.  I  am  prob- 
ably but  uttering  a  pleasant  day-dream.*' 

The  Emperor  and  Empress,  acccmipanied  by 
the  Pope,  soon  left  Paris  for  Italy.  They  halted 
at  Brienne,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  school  days. 
With  many  delightful  and  melancholy  emotions 
Napoleon  recalled  with  a  zest  and  a  rapidity 
which  surprised  himself,  innumerable  long-for- 
gotten trains  of  ideas  and  sensations.  They 
crossed  the  Alps.  Josephine  supported  by  the 
arm  of  Napoleon,  and  gazing  upon  the  wild  sub- 
limities which  surrounded  them,  with  emotions 
of  delight  listened  to  the  glowing  recitals  of  her 
husband,  as  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  scenes  of 
past  enterprise  and  achievement.  Having  taken 
leave  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Turin,  with  mutual 
testimonials  of  affection  and  esteem,  the  Em- 
peror, with  his  staff,  visited  the  plain  of  Maren- 
go. He  had  assembled  upon  that  plain  thirty 
thousand  troops  for  a  grand  review,  and  that 
Josephine  might  behold,  in  the  mimicry  of  war, 
a  picture  of  the  dreadJFiil  scenes  which  had  del- 
uged those  fields  in  blood.  It  was  the  fifth  of 
May,  and  the  magnificent  pageant  glittered  be- 
neath the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun.  A  lofty  throne 
was  erected,  from  which  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press could  overlook  the  whole  scene.  Napoleon 
dressed  himself,  for  the  occasion,  with  the  same 
war-wasted  garments,  the  battered  hat,  the  tem- 
pest-torn cloak,  the  coat  of  faded  blue,  and  the 
k>ng  cavalry  sabre,  which  he  had  worn  amid  the 
carnage  and  the  terror  of  that  awful  day.  Many 
of  the  veterans  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
action  were  present.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  appeared  upon  the  ground  in  a  mag- 
nificent chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  im- 
mediately they  were  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic 
shout  of  acclamation  from  thirty  thousand  ador- 
ing voices.  The  gorgeous  uniform  of  the  men ; 
the  rich  caparison  and  proud  bearing  of  the 
horses ;  the  clangor  of  innumerable  trumpets  and 
martial  bands ;  the  glitter  of  gold  and  steel ;  the 
deufening  thunders  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
filling  the  air  with  one  incessant  and  terrific 
roar ;  the  dense  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke 
rolling  heavily  over  the  plain,  shutting  out  the 


rays  of  an  unclouded  sun — all  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  spectators  never  to  be 
effaced. 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  coronation  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  iron  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  which  is  a  circlet  of  gold  and 
gems,  covering  an  iron  ring,  formed  of  one  of 
the  spikes  said  to  have  pierced  our  Saviour's 
hand  at  the  crucifixion,  had  reposed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  in  the  Church  of  Monza.  It  was 
brought  forth  from  its  mausoleum  to  embellish 
the  coronation  with  the  attraction  of  its  deep 
poetic  sentiment  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
with  a  magnificence  not  even  surpassed  by  the 
scene  in  Ndtre  Dame.  The  Empress  first  ap- 
peared, gorgeously  dressed  and  glittering  with 
diamonds.  The  most  enthusiastic  acclamations 
greeted  her  entrance.  A  moment  after  Napoleon 
himself  appeared.  He  was  arrayed  in  imperial 
robes  of  velvet,  purple  and  gold,  with  the  diadem 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne  in  his  hands.  He  plained  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  repeating  aloud  the 
historical  words :  **  God  has  given  it  to  me — ^woe 
to  him  who  touches  it !" 

He  remained  in  Milan  a  month,  busy  night 
and  day,  in  projecting  improvements  of  the 
most  majestic  character.  The  Italians,  to  the 
present  day,  regard  the  reign  of  Napoleon  as 
the  brightest  period  of  their  history. 

A  little  incident  at  this  time  occurred,  which 
illustrates  Napoleon's  unwearied  interest  in  pro- 
moting happiness.  One  day  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  broken  away  from  the  pageantry 
and  cares  of  state,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  a  little  island  in  one  of  the  lakes  in  that  vicin- 
ity. They  entered  the  cabin  of  a  poor  woman. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  illustrious  character  of 
her  guests ;  and  in  answer  to  their  kind  inqui- 
ries, told  them  frankly  the  story  of  her  penury 
and  her  toils,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  ^children, 
as  her  husband  could  often  obtain  no  work.  Na- 
poleon was  interested  in  the  indications  which 
he  saw,  of  a  superior  character.  '*  How  much 
money,"  said  he,  "should  you  want  to  make 
you  perfectly  happy  V*  **  Ah  !  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  a  great  deal  I  should  want."  **  But,  how 
muchi"  Napoleon  rejoined.  "Oh,  sir,'*  she 
replied,  "  I  should  want  as  much  as  eighty  dol- 
lars ;  but  what  prospect  is  there  of  one  having 
eighty  dollars  T"  The  Emperor  caused  an  at- 
tendant to  pour  into  her  lap  about  six  hundred 
dollars,  in  glittering  gold.  For  a  moment  she 
was  speechless  in  bewilderment,  and  then  said : 
"Ah«  sir!  ah,  madam!  this  is  too  much;  and 
yet  you  do  not  look  as  if  yon  could  sport  with 
the  feelings  of  a  poor  woman."  "  No,"  Jose- 
phine replied,  in  most  gentle  accents,  "the 
money  is  all  yours ;  with  it  you  can  now  rent 
a  piece  of  ground,  purchase  a  flock  of  goats,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren comfortably."  Napoleon's  tact  in  detect- 
ing character  ever  enabled  him  to  judge  accu- 
rately where  assistance  could  be  judiciously  con- 
ferred. 

Before  leaving  Milan,  Ni^leon  received  ft 
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Dumber  of  intercepted  dispatches  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
enormous  acquisitions  the  English  were  making 
in  India.  He  commented  upon  these  dispatches 
with  great  scYerity.  The  Cabinet  of  London 
were  holding  up  to  the  execration  of  Europe, 
the  illimitable  ambition  of  the  French  monarch, 
for  striving  to  strengthen  himself  against  the 
hostile  monarchies  around  him,  by  friendly  asso- 
ciations and  alliances  with  such  powers  as  his 
genius  could  create.  At  the  same  time,  this 
same  cabinet  was  issuing  orders  to  extend  the 
British  dominion  over  an  extent  of  country  and 
a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe. 
In  this  career  of  aggression  against  the  East 
Indies,  England  could  not  even  offer  the  plea 
that  she  was  an  invited  liberator,  or  that  she 


was  conquering  in  a  defensive  war.  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  easy  to  see  the  mote  in  our  neighbor*s 
eye,  than  to  discern  the  beam  in  our  own. 

From  Milan,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  con- 
tinued their  tour  to  Genoa.  The  restless  and 
never  exhausted  mind  of  Napoleon  was  weary  at 
even  the  swiftest  speed  of  the  horses.  Though 
they  drove  from  post  to  post  with  the  utmo^ 
possible  rapidity,  so  that  it  was  necessary  con- 
tinually to  throw  water  on  the  glowing  axle,  he 
kept  calling  from  his  carriage,  **  On !  on!  We  do 
not  go  fast  enough !"  Their  reception  in  Genoa 
was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  In  the  beautiful 
bay,  a  floating  garden  of  orange-trees  was  con- 
structed in  honor  of  Josephine.  In  the  principal 
church  the  Emperor  and  Empress  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  most  prominent  inhabitants. 


■SWiW"'      '^:^' 


If APOLKON   AND  THE    PKASANT. 


As  they  were  crossing  the  Alps,  Napoleon 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  proceeded  on  foot 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  party.  He  met 
a  peasant  woman :  **  Where  are  you  hastening 
so  eageriy  this  morning  V  **  To  see  the  Emper- 
or," she  replied.  "  They  tell  me  the  Emperor 
is  to  pass  this  way  this  morning.**  "  And  why 
do  you  wish  to  see  him  V*  said  Napoleon ;  "  what 
have  you  done  but  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another  !  Tou  have  had  the  Bourbons,  now  you 
have  Napoleon.*'  The  woman  for  a  moment 
was  staggered,  and  then  replied  :  **  It  is  no  mat- 
ter; Napoleon  is  our  king,  but  the  Bourbons 
were  the  kings  of  the  noblest  "This,**  said 
Napoleon,  "comprehends  the  whole  matter.'* 

Napoleon  having  appointed  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  viceroy  of  Italy,  returned  to  Paris,  and  here 
wearing  with  perfect  ease  the  weight  of  two 


crowns,  he  resumed  his  life  of  unintermitted' 
toil.  His  habits  of  life  were  regular  and  temper- 
ate in  the  extreme.  After  issuing  each  morning 
the  orders  for  the  day,  and  having  received  those 
who  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  an  audience,, 
he  breakfasted  at  nine  o'clock.  The  breakfast' 
seldom  lasted  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Returning  to  his  cabinet,  he  applied  himself  to> 
business,  and  received  the  ministers  who  attend- 
ed with  their  port-folios.  These  occupations 
lasted  until  six  in  the  evening.  Then  dinner 
was  served.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  usuaHy 
dined  alone.  The  dinner  consisted  but  of  one 
course,  prolonged  by  the  desert.  The  only  wine 
he  drank  was  a  very  light  French  wine,  mingled 
with  water.  Ardent  spirits  he  never  drank.  The 
dinner  usually  lasted  not  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes.  Returning  to  the  drawing-room*  a  servant 
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NAPOLEON  IN  THE  SALOON  OP  JOSEPHINE. 


presented  him  a  cup  of  cofTee.  He  then  return- 
ed to  his  cabinet  to  resume  his  labors,  rigorously 
acting  upon  the  principle,  never  to  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  could  be  done  to-day.  The  Em- 
press descended  to  her  apartments,  where  she 
found  the  ladies  of  honor  in  attendance.  Napo- 
leon occasionally,  for  a  few  moments,  would 
leave  his  cabinet  after  dinner,  and  enter  the 
apartments  of  Josephbie,  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  the  ladies  who  were  assembled  there. 
Leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  he  would  con- 
verse with  that  frankness  with  which  he  ever 
charmed  all  whom  he  addressed.  In  the  even- 
ing he  held  a  levee,  when  the  officers  on  duty 
received  their  orders  for  the  next  day.  Such 
was  the  life  of  the  people*s  king.  How  different 
from  that  of  the  voluptuous  monarchs  who  had 
previously  reveled  in  the  palaces  of  France. 
Napoleon's  personal  tastes  were  extremely  sim- 
ple and  modest,  but  he  loved  to  see  around  his 
court  a  brilliant  display  of  magnificence — deem- 
ing it  essential  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  the 
French  people.  In  private,  few  persons  have 
manifested  more  polite  and  genial  manners  in 
their  intercourse  with  those  around  them,  though 
there  were  occasions  when  Napoleon,  intensely 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  state,  would  arise 
from  the  breakfast  table  and  the  dinner  table 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror, Ijouis  XVIII.  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  Napoleon's  right  to  the  throne.  Napoleon 
caused  this  protest  to  be  published,  without  note 
or  comment,  in  the  Moniteufy  that  it  might  be 
read  by  all  France.  This  was  his  only  and  his 
noble  response.  When  Napoleon  first  pen^sed  this 
production,  he  calmly  said :  "  My  right  is  the  will 
of  France.  While  I  have  a  sword  I  shall  main- 
tain it."    The  question  whether  the  hereditary 


succession  to  the  throne  should  be  invested  in 
the  family  of  Napoleon,  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people.  More  than  three  and  a  half  millions 
voted  in  favor,  while  but  about  two  thousand 
voted  against  it.  Such  unanimity  in  behalf  of 
any  ruler,  earth  has  never  before  recorded. 

The  English  Cabinet,  trembling  in  view  of  the 
black  cloud  of  invasion  threatening  their  shores, 
and  which  cloud  every  day  grew  blacker  and 
blacker  with  its  surcharged  thunders,  roused  its 
energies  to  form  new  coalitions  against  France. 
The  representations  she  made  on  the  subject  of 
Napoleon's  encroachments,  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  A 
hostile  coalition  was  formed,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  to  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  British 
people,  for  a  combined  movement,  to  overthrow 
the  throne  of  the  plebeian  monarch.  An  attack 
upon  France  by  the  northern  powers,  might  in- 
terrupt the  project  of  invasion,  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  terrible  army.  Napoleon  was 
well  informed  of  the  intrigues  in  progress  against 
him.  He  secretly  watched  the  tendency  of 
events,  while  he  took  no  public  notice  which 
could  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the  designs 
which  were  forming.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  various  disappointments  having  occurred  in 
his  attempts  to  assemble  a  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
Napoleon  hesitated  in  what  direction  to  encoun- 
ter his  foes — whether  upon  the  shores  of  En- 
gland, or  to  march  to  meet  them  as  they  should 
press  through  the  defiles  of  Germany.  After 
numerous  perplexities,  he  said,  '*  My  resolution 
is  fixed.  My  fleets  were  lost  sight  of,  from  the 
heights  of  Cape  Ortegal,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August.  If  they  come  into  the  Channel,  there  is 
time  yet.  I  embark,  and  I  make  the  descent.  I 
go  to  Ijondon,  and  there  cut  the  knot  of  all  coali- 
tions.    If,  on  the  contrary,  my  admiral  fails  in 
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conduct  or  in  finnness,  I  raise  my  ocean  camp, 
I  enter  Germany  with  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  I  do  not  stop  till  I  have  scored  the 
game  at  Vienna,  taken  Venice  and  all  the  chiefer 
cities  of  Italy  from  Austria,  and  driven  the  Bour- 
bons from  Italy.  I  will  not  allow  the  Austrians 
and  the  Russians  to  assemble.  I  wiU  strike  them 
down  before  they  can  form  their  junction.  The 
continent  bein^  pacified,  I  will  return  to  the 
ocean,  and  work  anew  for  maritime  peace." 

All  things  were  now  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion. Napoleon  was  only  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet.  Officers  were  stationed  with  their 
glasses  at  various  points  of  the  coast,  to  observe 
all  that  was  visible  upon  the  sea,  and  to  report 
to  him. 

Thus  passed  three  days  of  intolerable  sus- 
pense, but  no  fleet  appeared.  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
in  grossest  defection  from  duty,  had  frustrated 
the  whole  plan.  It  was  one  of  the  deepest  dis- 
appointments of  Napoleon^s  life.  Napoleon  was 
extremely  irritated.  His  whole  soul  was  aroused 
into  intensity  of  disappointment  and  vexation. 
He  launched  out  into  long  and  fierce  invectives 
•gainst  the  incapacity  of  his  naval  officers ;  said 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  cowardice ;  deplored  in 
strains  of  anguish  the  ruin  of  the  most  splendid 
and  perfectly  arranged  plans  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived. Suddenly  the  storm  passed  away.  With 
that  self-control  which  so  wonderfully  charac- 
terized htm,  he  in  an  hour  mastered  his  agita- 
tion, and  calmed  himself  into  perfect  repose. 
With  surprising  fecility,  he  immediately  turned 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  from  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  preparation  to  meet  the  combiDed 
foes  who  were  gathering  to  assail  him  in  the 
north.  For  several  hours  in  succession,  with 
extraordinary  precision  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, he  dictated  the  immortal  campaign  of  Ulra 
and  Austerlitz.  Thus  terminated  the  enterprise 
of  invading  England.  But  this  project  was  no 
chimera ;  though  unfinished,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  majestic  enterprises  of  his  life. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  authorized  to  engage  in 
a  war  of  self-defense.  Napoleon  was  right  in  this 
endeavor  to  resist  those  unrelenting  foes,  whom 
no  pleas  for  peace  could  disarm.  In  reference 
to  the  change  of  the  government  of  France, 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  made  the  following  pro- 
found remarks,  '*  My  object  was  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  feudal  system,  as  organic  by 
Charlemagne.  With  this  view,  I  created  a  nor 
bility  from  among  the  people,  in  order  to  swal- 
low up  the  remains  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The 
foundations  of  my  ideas  of  fitness  were  abilities 
and  personal  worth ;  and  I  selected  the  son  of  a 
former  or  an  artisan,  to  make  a  duke  or  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  I  sought  for  true  merit  among 
all  ranks  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people, 
and  was  anxious  to  organize  a  true  and  general 
system  of  equality.  I  was  desirous  that  every 
Frenchman  should  be  admissible  to  all  the  em- 
ployments and  dignities  of  the  state,  provided  he 
was  possessed  of  talents  and  character  equal  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties,  whatever  might 
be  faia  family.     In  a  word,  I  was  eager  to  abolish. 


to  the  last  trace,  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  to  establish  a  government,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  firm  hand,  should  still  be  a  popular 
government.  The  oligarchs  of  every  country  in 
Europe  soon  perceived  my  design,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  war  to  the  death,  was  carried  on 
against  me  by  England.  The  noble  families  of 
London,  as  well  as  those  of  Vienna,  think  them- 
selves prescriptively  entitled  to  the  occupation 
of  all  the  important  offices  in  the  state,  and  the 
management  and  handling  of  the  public  money. 
Their  birth  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  substitute 
for  talents  and  capacities ;  and  it  is  enough  for 
a  man  to  be  a  son  of  his  father,  to  be  fit  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  most  important  employ- 
ments and  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  They 
are  somewhat  like  kings  by  divine  right.  The 
people  are,  in  their  eyes,  merely  milch  cows, 
about  whose  interests  tiiey  feel  no  concern,  pro- 
vided the  treasury  is  always  full,  and  the  crown 
resplendent  with  jewels.  In  short,  in  establish- 
ing an  hereditary  nobility,  I  had  three  objects  in 
view. 

**  1st.  To  reconcile  France  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 2dly.  To  reconcile  old  with  new  France. 
3dly.  To  put  an  end  to  all  feudal  institutions  in 
Europe,  by  re-connecting  the  idea  of  nobility 
with  that  of  public  services,  and  detaching  it 
from  all  prescriptive  or  feudal  notions.  The 
whole  of  Europe  was  governed  by  nobles  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  who  exercised  an  influ- 
ence which  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  French  principles.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  this  influence,  and  with  that 
view  to  clothe  the  principal  personages  of  the 
empire  with  titles  equal  to  theirs." 

The  life  of  Napoleon  is  extremely  rich  in  well 
authenticated  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  anecdote  respecting  him,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  genuineness,  which  does  not  indicate  a 
spirit  humane,  generous,  and  lofty.  All  the  bat- 
tered and  mutilated  veterans  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  in  Paris,  tell  with  enthusiasm  their 
treasured  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor.  Every 
person  who  has  had  any  intercourse  with  this 
extraordinary  man,  either  as  a  companion  in 
arms,  in  the  cabinet,  or  as  a  servant,  glows  with 
excitement  when  speaking  of  the  exalted  intel- 
lect and  the  kindly  heart  of  their  adored  master. 
Says  the  Baron  Langon,  **  The  present  genera- 
tion, who  see  thrones  filled  by  men  of  the  ordi- 
nary stamp,  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  state 
of  feeling  with  which  the  Emperor  inspired  us. 
Providence  has  not  granted  to  them  the  favor, 
which  must  ever  be  our  pride  and  glory,  to  have 
Veen  face  to  face  with  Napoleon,  to  have  heard 
his  voice  ribrate  through  our  ears  and  hearts, 
and  to  have  gazed  upon  his  placid  and  majestic 
countenance.  To  us.  Napoleon  was  not  a  mere 
emperor,  he  was  a  being  of  a  higher  order ;  one 
of  those  sublime  creations  that  perhaps  help  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Creator.  Napoleon  was 
our  fSstther,  our  master,  in  some  degree  our  idol. 
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We  young  men  cherished  for  him  the  affection 
and  duty  of  sons.  There  existed  between  him 
and  ourselves  a  positive  sympathy  which  made 
us  regard  as  a  sacred  and  family  duty  that  which 
the  present  generation  of  young  Frenchmen  would 
pronounce  to  be  servility,  and  base  vassalage. 

On  one  occasion  a  soldier  of  his  consular 
guard,  committed  suicide  from  a  disappointment 
in  love.  Napoleon  issued  the  following  order  of 
the  day,  "  The  grenadier  Gobain  has  committed 
suicide  from  love.  He  was  in  other  respects  an 
excellent  soldier.  This  is  the  second  incident 
of  the  same  nature  which  has  occurred  within  a 
month.  The  First  Consul  directs  it  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  order  book  of  the  guard,  that  a 
soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  vanquish  the 
pangs  and  melancholy  of  the  passions;  that 
there  is  as  much  true  courage  in  bearing  up 
against  mental  sufferings  with  constancy  as  in 
remaining  firm  on  the  wall  of  a  battery.  To 
yield  ourselves  to  grief  without  resistance,  or  to 
kill  ourselves  to  escape  affliction,  is  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle  before  the  victory  is  gained." 

One  day  Napoleon  was  traversing  the  camp, 
attended  by  two  officers,  when  he  met  a  very 
pretty  sutler  woman,  weeping  bitterly,  and  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  a  little  boy  about  five  years  old. 
The  Emperor,  who  happened  to  be  unknown  to 
the  woman,  reined  up  his  horse,  and  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  her  grief  The  woman,  much 
disconcerted,  made  no  reply ;  but  the  child 
frankly  answered : 

^  My  mother  is  crying,  sir,  because  my  father 
has  beat  her.*' 

"  And  where  is  your  father  1" 

**  He  is  close  by.  He  is  a  sentinel  on  duty 
with  the  baggage." 

Napoleon  again  addressed  himself  to  the  wo- 
man, and  inquired  the  name  of  her  husband. 
She  refused  to  tell,  being  fearful  that  the  Cap- 
tarn,  as  she  supposed  the  Emperor  to  be,  would 
cause  him  to  be  punished. 

"  Your  husband  has  been  beating  you,"  Napo- 
leon said.  **  You  are  weeping ;  and  yet  you  are 
so  afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble  that  you 
will  not  even  tell  me  his  name.  This  is  very  in- 
consistent. May  it  not  be  that  you  are  a  little 
in  fault  yourself  1" 

**  Alas !  Captain,*'  the  forgiving  wife  replied, 
**  he  has  a  thousand  good  qualities,  though  he 
has  one  very  bad  one.  He  is  jealous,  terribly 
jealous ;  and  when  he  gets  into  a  passion  he 
can  not  restrain  his  violence.  And  I  love  him ; 
for  he  is  my  lawful  husband,  and  the  father  of 
my  dear  boy!"  So  saying,  she  fondly  kissed 
her  child,  who,  by  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
turned her  caresses,  proved  his  affection  for  his 
mother. 

Napoleon  was  deeply  touched  by  this  little* 
domestic  drama.  Burdened  as  he  was  with  the 
cares  of  empire,  he  could  turn  aside  from  them, 
to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  of 
this  hiunble  follower  of  the  camp.  Addressing 
the  woman  again,  he  said :  **  Whether  you  and 
your  husband  love  each  other  or  not,  I  do  not 
choose  that  he  should  beat  you.    Tell  me  your 


husband's  name,  and  I  will  mention  the  affair  to 
the  Emperor." 

**  If  you  were  the  Emperor  himself,"  she  re- 
plied, **  I  would  not  tell  it  you ;  for  I  know  that 
he  would  be  punished." 

"  Silly  woman !"  Napoleon  rejoined,  "all  that 
I  want  is  to  teach  him  to  behave  well  to  you, 
and  to  treat  you  with  the  respect  you  deserve." 
Then  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  made  some 
further  remark  upon  female  obstinacy,  and  gal- 
loped away. 

'*  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  companions, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that  affectionate  creature  t 
There  are  not  many  such  women  at  the  Tuileries. 
A  wife  like  that  is  a  treasure  to  her  husband." 
Immediately  he  dispatched  an  aid  to  desire  the 
commander  of  the  escort  to  come  to  him.  He 
inquired  very  particularly  respecting  the  woman, 
her  husband,  and  the  child. 

**He  is,"  said  the  officer,  "one  of  the  best 
behaved  men  in  the  company.  He  is  very  jeal- 
ous of  his  wife,  but  without  reason.  The  wo- 
man's conduct  is  irreproachable." 

"  Try  and  ascertain,"  said  Napoleon, "  if  he  has 
ever  seen  me.    If  he  has  not,  bring  him  hither." 

It  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  never  been 
seen  by  the  grenadier,  who  was  a  fine-looking 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  army.  When  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Napoleon,  the  latter  said,  in  a  familiar 
tone: 

"  What  is  the  reason,  my  lad,  that  you  heal 
your  wife  1  She  is  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
and  is  a  better  wife  than  you  are  a  husband. 
Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  in  a  French  grena- 
dier." 

"  If  women  are  to  be  believed,"  the  man  re- 
plied, "they  are  never  in  the  wrong.  I  have 
forbidden  my  wife  to  talk  to  any  man  whatever. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  my  conunands,  I  find  her 
constantly  gossiping  with  one  or  another  of  my 
comrades." 

"  Now,  there  is  your  mistake.  You  want  to 
prevent  a  woman  from  talking.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  turn  the  course  of  t]be  Danube.  Take 
my  advice :  do  not  be  jealous.  Let  your  wife 
gossip  and  be  merry.  If  she  were  doing  wrong, 
it  is  likely  she  would  be  sad  instead  of  gay.  I 
desire  that  you  do  not  strike  your  wife  again. 
If  my  order  be  not  obeyed,  the  Emperor  shall 
hear  of  it.  Suppose  his  Majesty  were  to  give 
you  a  reprimand,  what  wouid  you  say  then  1" 

The  man,  not  a  little  irritated  at  this  interfer- 
ence with  his  marital  privileges,  replied  :  "  My 
wife  is  mine.  General ;  and  I  may  beat  her  if  I 
choose.  I  should  say  to  the  Emperor,  Look  you 
to  the  enemy,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  wife." 

Napoleon  laughed,  and  said :  "  My  good  fel- 
low, you  are  now  speaking  to  the  I^mperor." 

The  word  fell  upon  the  soldier's  heart  like 
magic  Much  confused,  he  hung  down  his  head, 
lowered  his  voice,  and  said :  "  O,  Sire !  that 
quite  alters  the  case.  -  Since  your  Majesty  com- 
mands, I,  of  course,  obey." 

"  That  is  right,"  Napoleon  replied.  "  I  hear 
an  excellent  character  of  your  wife.   Every  body 
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•peaks  wen  of  her.  She  braYed  my  displeasare 
rather  than  expose  you  to  punishment.  Reward 
her  by  kind  treatment.  I  promote  you  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Apply  to  the  grand-marshal, 
and  he  will  give  you  one  hundred  dollars.  With 
that  you  can  furnish  your  sutler's  stores,  which 
^  will  enable  your  wife  to  carry  on  a  profitable 
business.  Your  son  is  a  fine  boy,  and  at  some 
future  time  he  shall  be  provided  for.  But,  mind : 
never  let  me  hear  of  your  beating  your  wife  again. 
If  I  do,  you  shall  find  that  I  can  deal  hard  blows 
as  well  as  you." 
f.  Several  years  after  this,  the  Emperor  was  with 

the  army  in  another  campaign.  Napoleon,  who 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  recollecting  the  coun- 
tenances of  persons  whom  he  had  once  seen,  met 
the  '*  daughter  of  the  regiment"  and  her  son,  and 
immefliately  rode  up  to  her,  saying :  "  Well,  my 
good  wcnnan  !  how  do  you  do  1  Has  your  hus- 
band kept  the  promise  he  made  me  V* 

The  afifectionate  wife  burst  into  tears,  and 
throwing  herself  at  the  Empejor's  feet,  ex- 
claimed :  **  O,  sire !  sire !  Since  my  good  star 
led  me  into  the  gracious  presence  of  your  Mar 
jesty,  I  have  been  the  happiest  of  women." 

**  Then  reward  me,"  said  Napoleon, "  by  being 
the  moet  virtuous  of  wives."  With  these  words, 
he  tossed  a  few  pieces  of  gold  into  her  hands, 
and  rode  away,  while  the  whole  battalion  raised 
an  enthusiastic  shout  of,  '*  Vive  I'Empereur." 

One  day  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was  eon- 
versing  with  Las  Casas,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
invasion  of  England,  when  the  following  con- 
versation ensued: 

**  Were  the  English  much  afraid  of  my  inva- 
sion 1"  inquired  the  Emperor.  "  I  can  not  in- 
fonn  you,"  said  Las  Casas ;  **  but  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris  we  laughed  at  the  idea."  "  Well," 
replied  Napoleon,  "  you  might  have  laughed  in 
Paris,  but  Pitt  did  not  laugh  in  London.  He 
soon  calculated  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and, 
therefore,  threw  a  coalition  upon  my  back  at  the 
moment  when  I  had  raised  my  arm  to  strike. 
Never  was  the  English  oligarchy  exposed  to 
greater  danger.  I  had  taken  measures  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  foilure  in  my  landing.  I 
had  the  best  army  in  the  world ;  I  need  only  say, 
it  was  the  army  of  Austerlitz.  In  four  days  I 
should  have  been  in  London.  I  should  have 
entered  the  English  capital,  not  as  a  conqueror, 
but  as  a  liberator.  I  should  have  been  another 
William  III. ;  but  I  would  have  acted  vrith 
greater  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  The 
discipline  of  my  army  was  perfect.  My  troops 
would  have  behaved  in  London  the  same  as  they 
would  in  Paris.  No  sacrifices-— not  even  contri- 
butions— would  have  been  exacted  from  the  En- 
glish. We  should  have  presented  ourselves  to 
them  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  brothers,  who 
came  to  restore  to  them  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. I  would  have  assembled  the  citizens,  and 
directed  them  to  labor  themselves  in  the  task 
of  their  regeneration :  because  the  English  had 
already  preceded  us  in  political  legislation.  I 
would  have  declared  that  our  only  wish  was,  to 
be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  and  proqwr- 
VoL.  VJ.— No   81.-D 


ity  of  the  English  people ;  and  to  these  profes- 
sions I  would  have  strictly  adhered.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  the  two  nations,  which 
had  been  such  determined  enemies,  would  have 
henceforward  composed  only  one  people,  iden- 
tified in  principles,  maxims,  and  interests.  I 
should  have  departed  from  England,  in  order  to 
effect,  from  south  to  north,  under  Republican 
colors  (for  I  was  then  First  Consal),  the  regen- 
eration of  Europe,  which,  at  a  later  period  I 
was  on  the  point  of  efifccting,  from  north  to 
south,  under  monarchical  forms.  Both  systems 
were  equally  good,  since  both  would  have  been 
attended  by  the  same  results,  and  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution  with  firmness,  mod- 
eration, and  good  faith.  How  many  ills  that  are 
now  endured,  and  how  many  that  are  yet  to  be 
endured,  would  not  unhappy  Europe  have  es- 
caped! Never  was  a  project  so  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  civilization  conceived  with  more 
disinterested  intentions,  or  so  near  being  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
obstacles  which  occasioned  my  failure  were  not 
the  work  of  men,  but  proceeded  from  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  south,  the  sea  frustrated  my 
plans ;  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  snow,  and 
the  winter  |tompleted  my  ruin  in  the  north. 
Thus  water,  kir,  and  fire— -all  nature,  and  nature 
alone,  was  hostile  to  the  universal  regeneration, 
which  nature  herself  called  for.  The  problems 
of  Providence  are  insoluble !" 

After  a  few  moments  of  thoughtful  silence,  he 
again  said :  '*  It  was  supposed  that  my  scheme 
was  merely  a  vain  threat ;  because  it  did  not 
appear  that  I  possessed  any  reasonable  means 
of  attempting  its  execution.  But  I  had  laid  my 
plans  deeply,  and  without  being  observed.  I 
had  dispersed  all  our  French  ships ;  and  the? 
English  were  saUing  after  them  to  difiertnft 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  ships  were  to  return 
suddenly  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  assemble 
in  a  mass  along  the  French  coasts.  I  would 
have  had  seventy  or  eighty  French  er  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  Channel ;  and  I  caleulated'  tha*  I 
should  continue  master  of  it  for  two  months. 
Three  or  four  thousand  little  boats  were  to  be 
ready  at  a  signal.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
were  every  day  drilled  in  embarkiag  and  land- 
ing, as  a  part  of  their  exercise.  They  were  fuU 
of  ardor,  and  eager  for  the-  enterprise,  which 
was  very  popular  with  the  French^  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  the 
English.  After  landing  my  troops,  I  could  cal- 
culate upon  only  one  pitched  battle,  the  result 
of  which  would  not  be  doubtful ;  and'  victory 
would  have  brought  us  to  London.  The  nature 
of  the  country  would  not  admit  of  a  war  of 
manceuvring.  My  conduct  would  have  done> 
the  rest.  The  people  of  England  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  an  ohgarcl^.  On  feeling  that  their 
pride  had  not  been  humbled,  they  would  have- 
ranged  themselves  on  our  side.  We  should  have 
been  considered  only  as  allies,  come  to  effect 
their  deliverance.  We  should  have  presented 
ourselves  with  the  magical  words  of  liberty  and 
equality." 
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AN  ORIGINAL  SKETCH  IN  A  HOMELY 
FRAME. 

BT    ELIZA   COOK. 

p  EORGE  CLAYTON  was  as  good-tempered 
vT  and  well-condacted  a  young  man — taking 
the  worldly  average  of  temper  and  morals — as 
one  would  meet  with  among  a  thousand.  He 
had  served  a  respectable  apprenticeship  as  a 
cabinet-maker  to  an  old-established  firm,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  found  himself  foreman 
of  the  workshop,  and  in  a  condition  to  **  marry 
and  settle  in  life."  George  had  been  bom  of 
the  humblest  of  the  middle  classes,  left  an  or- 
phan at  fourteen,  and  had  been  put  out  in  the 
world  by  the  united  means  of  a  few  kind-heart- 
ed relatives,  who  wisely  thought  that  pity  and 
Christian-like  sympathy  would  be  much  more 
valuable  if  rendered  practical,  by  giving  the  lad 
a  little  moral  looking  after,  and  a  trade — and 
George  well  repaid  them.  He  grew  into  a  sober 
and  industrious  man,  and  managed  to  save  a 
hundred  pounds  during  the  four  years  he  was 
courting  Emma  Serle,  a  very  nice-looking,  fine- 
hearted  girl,  the  sister  of  one  of  his  shopmates, 
and  who  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
most  desirable  in  the  wife  of  an  actisan.  They 
seemed  well  suited  to  each  other,  but  George 
had  a  failing,  it  was  that  of  being  somewhat 
overbearing  and  exacting  where  he  could  con- 
trol ;  and  Emma  had  a  spot  in  her  disc,  it  was 
in  being  apt  to  become  silent  and  sensitively  re- 
served if  any  mortifying  incident  jostled  against 
her  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  every  probability 
of  their  forming  a  very  contented  couple ;  and 
when  George  stood  at  the  altar,  oi^e  fine  July 
morning,  in  his  blue  surtout,  with  Emma  beside 
him,  in  her  neat  gray  silk,  the  clergyman  had  a 
private  opinion  that  they  were  a  remarkably 
good-looking  pair.  A  pleasant  little  dinner  at 
the  bride's  father's,  and  a  ramble  in  the  suburbs, 
filled  up  the  sunshiny  hours,  and  that  day  two 
months  we  saw  them  snugly  ensconced  in  a 
pretty  four-roomed  house,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Camden  Town.  Cleanliness  and  comfort 
pervaded  the  little  domicile,  with  Emma  as  the 
sole  presiding  spirit,  blending  in  her  own  proper 
person,  cook,  housemaid,  and  page.  Every  thing 
went  on  smoothly  for  some  few  months;  her 
whole  attention  was  given  to  George,  for  ^e 
loved  him  truly  and  fondly.  Enuna  was  per- 
fectly happy,  but  as  the  long  winter  nights  came 
on,  and  George  sometimes  staid  at  his  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  or  bad  a  chat  with  a  friend  until 
ten  o'clock,  why,  Emma  began  to  find  it  a  little 
dull ;  and  as  her  husband  had  entreated  that  she 
would  form  no  gossiping  intimacy  with  her 
neighbors,  sewing,  scrubbing,  and  washing  be- 
came somewhat  monotonous. 

George  belonged  to  an  amateur  musical  so- 
ciety, and  when  he  did  come  home  soon,  gen- 
erally sat  down  to  practice  a  quartette  part  on 
the  violin ;  unfortunately,  his  wife  had  no  great 
love  for  music,  but  she  bore  his  scraping  and 
squeaking  bravely,  and  even  managed  to  appear 
delifrhted  with  his  efibrts,  though  she  would 


often  have  preferred  a  game  at  cribbage,  or  a 
walk,  or  a  little  reading;  however,  she  never 
interfered  with  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  George 
fiddled  away  to  his  heart's  content  ft  so  hap- 
pened, that  Emma's  brother  Harry  dropped  in 
two  or  three  times  when  his  sister  was  alone, 
and  found  her  rather  mopy ;  and  the  next  time  ^ 
he  came,  he  brought  under  his  arm  a  very  prct-  ' 
ty  spaniel.  "  Here,  Emma,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
a  good  deal  by  yourself,  and  I  thought  that  this 
little  fellow  would  serve  to  amuse  you,  and  be 
a  sort  of  company  when  George  is  out ;  I  know 
how  fond  you  are  of  dogs,  and  Pm  sure  you'll 
soon  like  this  one."  Emma  was,  of  course, 
pleased  and  gratified  with  the  gift,  and  gave  her 
brother  an  extra  kiss  as  payment  for  Tiney. 
Sure  enough  the  evening  did  pass  much  more 
cheerfully,  though  she  1^  only  a  stupid  little, 
long-eared  **  bow-wow"  to  talk  to,  and  she  sat 
with  glistening  eyes,  expecting  George,  being 
sure  that  he  would  be  as  pleased  with  Tiney  as 
she  was. 

When  the  young  husband  came  home,  he  was 
received  with  the  accustomed  kind  words  and 
comfortable  meal,  and  due  presentation  of  Tiney ; 
but  George  frowned  on  the  little  animal  with  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt,  and  angrily  said, 
**  What  do  you  want  with  that  beast ;  havent 
you  got  enough  to  employ  you  without  a  dog  t 
you  had  better  give  it  back  to  Harry  to-morrow 
— I  won't  have  it  here;"  These  few  words 
turned  poor  Emma*s  heart  into  an  icicle ;  and, 
if  we  might  reveal  the  secret  thoughts  that 
flashed  across  her  brain,  we  should  tell  of  a  mo- 
mentary impression  that  George  was  unkind 
and  somewhat  tyrannical,  but  she  smothered 
her  feelings,  and  said  nothing.  Tiney  was  kept 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  when  George  saw  Emma 
caress  it,  or  give  it  food,  he  betrayed  symptoms 
of  ridiculous  and  pettish  jealousy  which  ren- 
dered her  unhappy,  and,  at  last,  Tiney  was  given 
back  to  Harry.  **  Well,"  said  her  brother,  as 
he  took  the  animal,  *^  I  did  not  think  that  George 
was  so  selfish ;  you  are  all  day  long  by  your- 
self, and  he  goes  to  his  club,  a^  *  Mechanics ' 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  does  every  thing 
he  likes,  and  yet  he  won't  let  you  have  a  little 
dog  to  keep  you  company.  I  think  he's  very 
unkind,  Emma,  but  you  musn't  mind  it." 

Emma  did  mind  it  though,  and  had  a  "  good 
cry"  by  herself,  not  that  she  cared  so  much 
about  the  relic  of  King  Charles,  as  about  George's 
selfishness  in  denying  her  such  an  innocent  in- 
dulgence ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  when  he  returned  home  that  night,  and  sat 
down  to  his  music,  Emma  went  up-stairs,  and 
commenced  needlework  in  the  bed-room.  She 
had  no  taste  for  music,  and  if  George  would  not 
tolerate  her  little  spaniel,  why  should  Mh»  be 
plagued  with  his  scraping.  Days  went  on,  and 
matters  did  not  mend.  George  saw  he  had 
pained  his  young  wife,  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
**  give  way,"  and  rather  increased  in  dictatorial 
supremacy,  and  adopted  a  sort  of  cold  distance 
toward  her.  Emma  was  human  as  well  as  be, 
and  though  expected  by  all  moral  and  practical 
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teaching  to  submit  to  George's  authority  with 
amiable  patience  and  dove-like  docility,  we  must 
confess  that  she  felt  his  *'  rule"  rather  unneces- 
sarily exacting ;  and  while  she  remembered  how 
often  he  staid  out  of  an  evening  to  gratify  his 
ovm  wish,  and  how  he  kept  rabbits  in  the  gar- 
den, and  how  he  spent  his  money  in  "  chopping 
and  changing  "  of  fiddles,  why  there  was  a  sense 
of  injustice  arose  in  her  bosom,  and  she  posi- 
tively began  to  agree  with  her  brother,  that 
George  was  somewhat  selfish ;  and  George  was 
selfish  ;  he  possessed  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic which  marks  many  men,  a  love  of  sway 
in  his  home,  even  in  the  small  matters,  and  he 
thought  his  manly  prerogative  invaded  if  his 
word  or  will  met  with  the  slightest  resistance. 
He  was  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  but  his  wife 
must  have  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  himself 
She  was  to  wait  for  him,  and  wait  on  him ;  she 
was  not  to  gossip  with  Mrs.  Simpson  next  door, 
though  he  kept  up  a  considerable  talk  with  his 
feUow-workmen  all  d^y  long.  She  must  give 
up  a  long-promised  visit  to  Windsor  on  her 
birthday,  because  George  had  an  invitation  to 
a  *'  club  dinner  at  Hampstead ;"  in  short,  she 
was  to  be  a  "  perfect'^  woman,  and  be  above  all 
the  little  weaknesses  which  mark  our  frail  na- 
ture, while  he  was  to  be  indulged  in  any  fancy 
that  chose  to  come  uppermost.  George  certain- 
ly teas  a  little  selfish,  and  had  now  made  the 
first  serious  false  step  on  his  domestic  boards. 

Emma  was  less  attentive  to  his  comforts,  and 
less  particular  in  studying  his  will,  than  she  had 
hitherto  been,  and  George  resented  the  neglect 
smartly.  Small  quarrels  arose,  and  happiness 
seemed  taking  flight  from  the  little  dwelling. 
George  staid  out  oftener,  and  Emma  found  it 
more  dull  than  ever  ;  at  last,  he  continually  saw 
traces  of  tears  on  her  face  when  he  returned, 
and  his  conscience  began  to  get  uneasy.  He 
was  good  at  heart,  and  when  Harry  asked  him 
one  day  "why  he  left  Emma  so  much  by  her- 
self!" he  grew  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  changed 
the  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  ques- 
tion clung  to  him ;  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  not  been  quite  as  considerate  of  Emma's 
pleasures  as  a  husband  ought  to  have  been,  and, 
in  fact,  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  Harry's  re- 
marks on  his  sister's  very  recluse  life.  It  so 
happened  that  George  was  engaged  that  night 
at  a  debating  society,  but  he  suddenly  thought 
he  would  not  go,  and,  turning  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  said,  "  Have  you  got  that  little  spaniel  yet 
that  you  gave  Emmal"  "Yes,"  replied  Harry, 
"  my  wife  and  young  'un  dote  en  him ;  but  I 
wish  you  had  let  Emma  keep  him,  for  I  think 
she  fretted  at  your  unkindncss  in  sending  it  back ; 
you  know  she  is  a  capital  girl,  and  makes  a  good 
wife,  and  you  might  have  let  her  have  a  bit  of  a 
dog,  just  to  keep  her  company  when  you  were 
out."  "Well,"  said  George,  "do  me  a  favor, 
Harry,  and  let  me  give  Tiney  back  to  her." 
Harry  was  truly  glad,  for  he  was  aware  of  his 
brother-in-law's  besetting  sin,  and  the  spaniel 
was  carefully  tucked  under  George's  arm,  when 
he  lell  the  shop.     "  Here,  Emma,"  said  he,  as 


he  entered  his  neat  parlor,  "  I  have  brought  back 
Tiney,  and  you  must  take  care  of  him  for  my 
sake ;  I'm  nqt  going  to  the  club,  but  if  you'll  put 
on  your  bonnet  we'll  have  a  walk,  and  buy  bin 
a  collar."  Poor  Emma  never  looked  at  the  dog, 
but  flung  her  arms  about  George's  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  while  great  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  G^Borge,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  and  will  you  indeed  let  me  keep  him  with- 
out being  jealous  or  angiy  1  I  did  think  it  was 
very  unkind  of  you  to  be  so  cross,  about  s  trifle, 
and  I  know  I  have  not  been  so  good  as  I  ought 
to  be  ever  since,  but  now  I  feel  quite  happy,  and 
you  are  my  own  dear  George  again."  The  young 
couple  went  out  for  their  walk,  and  George  began 
to  find  that  he  lost  nothing  by  conferring  a  little 
attention  upon  Emma,  for  her  extra  cheerfulness 
became  contagious,  and  he  was  happier  th«n  ho 
had  been  for  a  month.  On  their  return  they  met 
Harry  and  his  wife,  and  while  the  two  women 
wen^  on,  Harry  took  the  opportunity  of  telling 
his  shopmate  "  a  bit  of  his  mind."  "  I  tell  ysu 
what,  George,"  said  he,  "  you'll  find  it  won't  ds 
to  expect  a  wife  to  think  of  nothing  else  than 
cooking  and  stitching,  and  to  stop  at  home  fer- 
ever;  they  want  some  amusement,  and  some 
change  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I  don't  think  it's 
right  of  us  to  go  out  to  our  clubs  so  often  and 
leave  them  at  home  sitting  up  for  us ;  it  isn't 
fair,  and  we  can't  expect  'em  to  be  so  mighty 
good-tempered  when  we  do  come  home ;  and  I 
say  it  was  very  stupid  of  you  not  to  let  Emma 
keep  Tiney ;  women  that  love  dogs,  and  birAs, 
and  dumb  things,  are  always  fonder  of  their 
husbands  and  children  than  other  women.  YouVe 
got  your  fiddle  and  your  rabbits,  you  know,  and 
why  shouldn't  Emma  have  that  bit  of  a  dog^ 
take  my  word  for  it,  George,  that  a  man  is  « 
great  fool  when  he  acts  like  a  selfish  master  in- 
stead of  a  kind  husband. ' '  George  slightly  winced 
under  this  rough  truth,  but  certain  it  is,  that  he 
laid  the  counsel  up  and  acted  upon  it. 

Some  three  years  pass  on  since  these  humbk 
incidents  occurred,  and  what  do  we  see  1  There 
is  big  George  dancing  little  George  after  the 
most  approved  headlong  fashion ;  and  thera  is 
Emma  holding  up  Tiney  for  little  George's  ex- 
press delectation,  while  the  popular  nursery 
theme  of  "Catch'er,  catch'er,  catch'er,"  is  a 
signal  for  Tiney's  silken  ears  to  be  clutched  at 
most  unceremoniously  by  the  juvenile  gentl^^ 
man.  And  now  we  see  the  quartette  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  in  the  suouner  twilight,  where  the 
duodecimo  Clayton  makes  a  dozen  consecutive 
somersets  over  as  many  pebbles  while  in  Ibll 
pursuit  of  Tiney's  tail. 

"  Why,  dear  me,  George,"  says  Emma,  sud- 
denly, "  this  is  the  day  you  always  went  to  the 
bean-feast."  "  I  know  it  is,"  replies  he  ;  "but 
it  always  cost  me  a  good  bit  of  money,  and.  I 
always  had  a  headache  tlie  next  day,  so  I  tldnk 
I'm  quite  as  well  off  here  with  you  and  my  boy." 
His  young  wife  gives  him  a  look  which  do«s 
him  more  good  than  a  pot  of  ale  would.  "Thanks 
to  Tiney  and  your  brother  Harry,"  continues 
George,  "  I  am  not  so  selfish  in  my  pleasures  a» 
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I  used  to  be ;  I  had  a  sort  of  a  notion  when  I  was 
first  married,  that  you  were  to  do  every  thing  / 
wanted,  and  Vm  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  had  a 
notion  about  caring  for  your  wishes,  but  when  I 
sent  Tiney  away,  and  found  you  crying  up-stairs 
of  a  night,  I  began  to  talk  to  myself,  and  thought 
I  had  not  been  quite  so  kind  as  I  ought  to  have 
been;  and  then  Harry  said  something  to  me, 
and  BO,  you  see,  Pve  been  a  better  fellow  ever 
since;  now  havenH  I,  Emmat"  There  is  no 
occasion  to  record  Emma's  reply. 

Years  have  rolled  on ;  we  could  now  point  to 
George  Clayton  as  chief  and  wealthy  agent  to 
great  building  contractors,  and  to  a  descendant 
of  Tiney,  who  claims  especial  favor  in  his  house- 
hold. Emma  is  as  fond  of  her  George  as  ever, 
and  has  never  neglected  him  though  he  permit- 
ted her  to  keep  a  little  spaniel,  and  took  her  out 
for  a  holiday  ramble  when  he  might  have  been 
at  a  bean-feast. 

There  are  seven  young  Claytons  flourishing 
•*  fast  and  fair," — ^boys  and  girls — ^but  we  observe 
that  George  never  permits  that  masculine  dom- 
ination to  exist  which  deforms  the  social  justice, 
and  ultimate  moral  and  mental  happiness  of  so 
many  families ;  he  permits  his  daughters  to  wait 
upon  his  sons,  but  he  is  equally  watchful  that 
his  sons  should  wait  upon  the  daughters.  We 
overheard  him  the  other  day  talking  to  his  eldest 
boy,  just  turned  eighteen,  **  George,"  said  he, 
"  if  ever  you  marry,  be  sure  you  don't  expect 
too  much  of  your  wife ;  I  should  never  have  been 
as  rich  and  happy  as  I  am  if  I  had  been  a  *  selfish 
master'  instead  of  a  *  kind  husband.' "  These 
"  simple  annals"  are  founded  on  facts,  not  im- 
agination; and  let  every  young,  ay,  and  old 
married  man,  learn  something  from  them. 


MY  CLIENT'S  STORY. 

IT  was  late  one  Saturday  evening  in  December, 
when  I  received  a  letter,  which,  on  opening, 
I  found  to  be  from  Walter  Moreton;  and  the 
purport  of  the  letter  was,  to  request  my  imme- 
diate presence  at  Cambridge,  in  the  capacity 
both  of  a  friend  and  of  a  lawyer.  The  letter 
concluded  thus :  "  Do  not  delay  your  journey 
many  hours  after  receiving  this.  My  urgency 
will  be  explained  by  the  change  you  will  perceive 
in  yours,  Walter  Moreton." 

I  had  known  Walter  Moreton  in  youth,  and  in 
manhood  :  we  had  been  intimate,  without  having 
been  altogether  friends ;  and  the  attraction  which 
his  company  possessed  for  me,  arose  rather  from 
the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks  than  from  any 
sympathy  of  feeling  between  us.  Of  late  years 
I  had  seen  comparatively  little  of  Moreton.  I 
knew  that  he  had  married ;  that  he  had  been  in 
straitened  circumstances ;  that  his  father-in-law 
had  died,  and  left  him  a  rich  widower  ;  that  he 
had  married  a  second  time,  and  that  he  was  now 
the  father  of  three  children.  From  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  I  had  received,  I  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  Walter  Moreton  had  been  seized  with  some 
dangerous  illness,  and  was  desirous  of  settling 
biff  worldly  affairs.  My  old  intimacy  with  More- 
ton  would  of  itself  have  prompted  me  to  obey 


his  summons ;  but  the  requirement  of  my  pro- 
fessional aid  of  course  increased  the  celerity  of 
my  obedience.  Early  next  morning,  therefore, 
I  put  myself  into  the  Cambridge  coach ;  and 
after  dispatching  a  hasty  dinner  at  the  Hoop,  I 
walked  to  Walter  Moreton's  house  in  Trump- 
ington-street. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  change,  but  not  certainly 
such  a  change  as  that  which  presented  itself. 
Walter  Moreton  could  not  have  been  forty,  but 
he  seemed  a  broken-down  man ;  gray-haired — 
thin-visaged — and  cadaverous. 

He  received  me  with  apparent  kindness; 
thanked  me  for  my  ready  compliance  with  his 
wish ;  and  informed  me  at  once  that  he  had  need 
of  my  professional  services  in  the  disposal  of  his 
property.  But  I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving, 
from  a  certain  reserve  and  distractedness  of 
manner,  that  something  beyond  the  mere  making 
of  a  will  had  brought  me  to  Cambridge.  I  did 
not  of  course  make  any  observation  upon  the 
change  which  I  observed  in  his  appearance,  but 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  desire  for  my  profes- 
sional assistance  had  not  arisen  from  any  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  to  which 
he  only  replied,  that  his  health  was  not  worse 
than  usual,  but  that  it  was  always  well  to  be 
prepared ;  and  he  added,  **  Come,  Thornton,  let 
us  to  business ;"  and  to  business  we  went. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  was  prepared  for 
instructions  to  divide  the  father's  fortune  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  of  division— or,  perhaps,  of 
some  capricious  preference,  among  his  children 
— two  sons  and  one  daughter,  children  yet  of 
tender  age — and  to  secure  a  life-rent  interest  to 
his  wife.  Great,  therefore,  was  my  surprise 
when  Mr.  Moreton,  after  mentioning  a  few 
trifling  legacies,  named,  as  the  sole  successors 
of  his  immense  fortune,  two  individuals  unknown 
to  me,  and  of  whose  connection  with  the  testa- 
tor I  was  entirely  ignorant. 

I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  looked  up :  **  Mr. 
Moreton,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  "  you  have  a  wife 
and  children !" 

**  I  have  children,"  said  he,  "  but  God  preserve 
them  from  the  curse  of  wealth  that  does  not  be- 
long to  them." 

"Moreton— Walter  Moreton,"  said  I,  **tou 
are  over-scrupulous.  I  l^now,  indeed,  tha^  this 
large  fortune  has  come  to  you  through  your  first 
wif^ ;  but  it  was  hers  to  give ;  she  became  the 
sole  heiress  of  her  father,  when  his  three  sons 
of  a  former  marriage  were  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the—" 

**  Hush,  Thornton !"  repeated  he,  hastily,  and 
in  a  tone  so  altered  and  so  singular  that  it 
startled  me. 

**  Moreton,"  said  I,  rising  and  approaching 
him,  and  laying  my  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
**we  were  once  companions — almost  friends; 
as  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  you  have  sent 
for  me.  There  is  some  mystery  here,  of  which 
I  am  sure  it  was  your  intention  to  disburden 
yourself.  Whatever  the  secret  be,  it  is  safe 
with  me.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  that  if  you  are 
resolved  to  make  beggars  of  your  innocent  chil- 
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dien  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason  for  it, 
some  other  than  Charles  Thornton  must  be  the 
instrument  of  doing  it. 

'*  Thornton,"  said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  and 
without  raising  his  eyes,  "  there  i*  a  mystery — 
a  fearful  mystery ;  and  it  shall  be  told  this  night. 
That  done,  neither  you  nor  any  one  can  be  the 
friend  of  Walter  Moreton ;  but  he  will  have  no 
occasion  for  friendship.  Reach  me  some  wine, 
Thornton,  and  pour  it  out  for  me ;  my  nerves 
are  shattered :  another  glass — now,  sit  down — 
no,  not  there — ay,  ay — one  other  glass,  Thorn- 
ton." 

I  took  my  place  in  a  large,  high-hacked  chair, 
as  Walter  Moreton  directed  me ;  and  he,  placing 
himself  a  little  out  of  my  view,  spoke  as  follows : 
"  It  is  now  upward  of  ten  years,  as  you  know, 
Thornton,  since  I  married  my  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bcllenden— old  Bellenden  the 
lawyer.     She,  you  also  know,  was  the  child  of  a 
former  marriage — and  that  the  large  fortune  of 
my  father-in-law,  which  in  the  end  came — ^no 
matter  how — to  me,  belonged  to  him,  or  rather 
to  his  three  sons,  in  right  of  his  second  wife, 
who  was  also  dead  at  the  time  of  my  marriage. 
I  could  not  have  indulged  any  expectation  that 
this  fortune  would  ever  reach  me ;  for  although 
I  knew  very  well  that,  failing  my  wife*8  three 
half-brothers,  it  came  entirely  into  her  father's 
power,  yet  there  could  be  no  ground  for  any 
reasonable  expectation  that  three  healthy  boys 
would  die  off  and  make  way  for  Agnes.     Mark 
me,  Thornton,  I  did  not  marry  for  money  ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  succession  which  afterward 
opened,  never  entered  my  mind.     I  will  tell  you, 
Thornton,  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  hope 
dawned  upon  me.     There  was  an  epidemic  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  my  father-in-law's 
three  sons  were  seized  with  it  at  one  time.     All 
the  three  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger; 
and  one  evening  when  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  my  wife  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  receiving  a  message  that  it  was  doubt- 
fiil  if  any  of  the  three  would  survive  till  morn- 
ing— *  And  if  they  should  die ;'  said  I,  within 
myself!     This  supposition  constantly  recurred, 
and  was  so  willingly  entertained  that  I  lay  awake 
the  whole  of  that  night,  planning  within  myself 
the  disposal  of  this  large  inheritance ;  forgetting, 
at  the  tiioe,  that  another  life — that  of  my  &ther- 
in-Iaw — stood  betwixt  us  and  the  succession. 
Next  morning,  however,  a  favorable  change  took 
place,  and  eventually  the  three  youths  recovered : 
but  so  strong  a  hold  had  the  hopes,  which  bad 
been  thus  suddenly  created,  taken  of  my  mind, 
that  in  place  of  their  being  dissipated  by  the 
event,  which  naturally  deprived  them  of  any  foun- 
dation they  ever  had,  I  was  not  only  conscious 
of  the  keenest  disappointment,  but  felt  as  if  an 
untoward  accident  had  defrauded  me  of  some- 
thing that  was  all  but  within  my  reach.     *  How 
near  I  have  been  to  affluence,'  was  a  constantly 
recurring   thought;   and  when  I  heard   every 
morning,  that  this  person  was  dead,  and  that 
person  was  dead,  a  feeling  of  chagrin  was  in- 
vaiiabl/  felt.     You  are  perh^s  incapable  of 


understanding  these  feelings,  Thornton ;  and  so 
was  I,  until  the  events  took  place  which  gave 
birth  to  them." 

Moreton  paused  a  moment;  but  I  did  not 
interrupt  him ;  and,  after  passing  his  hand  over 
his  forehead,  and  filling  out  with  an  unsteady 
hand  another  glass  of  wine,  he  proceeded  : 

"  You  know  something  of  the  river  here,  and 
of  the  passion  for  boating.  The  three  boys  often 
indulged  in  this  exercise;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  I  accompanied  them.  One  day, 
about  the  end  of  August,  we  had  spent  the  day 
at  EeUpits,  and  it  was  not  far  from  sunset  when 
we  set  out  to  row  back  to  Cambridge.  It  was  a 
fine  calm  evening  when  we  left  that  place,  but  it 
soon  began  to  rain  heavily  ;  and  in  the  scramble 
for  cloaks  which  the  suddenness  and  heaviness 
of  the  shower  occasioned,  the  boat  was  all  but 
upset ;  but  it  righted  again,  and  served  only  as 
matter  of  mirth  to  the  boys,  though  in  me  a  very 
different  effect  was  produced.  More  than  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  presence  of  the  epidemic 
had  given  rise  to  the  feelings  I  have  alreaidy  con^ 
fessed  to,  and  the  circumstances  had  been  nearly, 
but  not  altogether  forgotten.  At  that  moment, 
however,  the  thoughts  that  at  that  time  had  con- 
tinually haunted  me,  recurred  with  tenfold  force. 
*  If  it  had  upset !'  I  said  within  myself,  while 
sitting  silent  in  the  stem — '  If  it  had  upset  !*  and 
the  prospect  of  wealth  again  opened  before  me. 

"  Well,  we  continued  to  row,  and  it  soon  fell 
dusk,  and  then  the  moon  rose;  and  we  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  river— ours  the  only  boat 
upon  it — till  we  were  within  less  than  two  miles 
of  Cambridge.  I  had  occasionally  taken  a  turn 
at  the  oar,  but  at  that  time  I  sat  in  the  stem, 
and  still  something  continually  whispered  to  me, 
^If  the  boat  had  upset!'  I  need  not  tell  you, 
Thornton,  that  little  things  influence  the  greatest 
events;  one  of  those  little  things  occurred  at 
this  moment.  I  had  a  dog  in  the  boat,  and  one 
of  the  boys  said  something  to  it  in  Latin.  *  Don't 
speak  Latin  to  the  dog,'  said  another,  *  for  its 
master  does  not  understand  Latin.'  'Yes  he 
does,'  said  the  elder,  *  Mr.  Moreton  understands 
dog  Latin.'  This  was  a  little  matter,  Thornton, 
but  it  displeased  me.  There  was  always  a  good 
deal  of  assumption  of  superiority,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  eldest,  on  account  of  his  univer- 
sity education;  and  little  annoyances  of  this 
kind  were  frequent.  It  was  precisely  at  this 
moment  that  something  dark  was  seen  floating 
toward  us;  it  chanced  to  come  just  in  the 
glimpse  of  the  moon  on  the  water,  and  was  seen 
at  once  by  us  all ;  and  as  it  approached  nearer, 
till  it  was  about  to  pass  within  oar's  length  of 
the  boat.  You  have  heard  the  story,  Thornton 
— ^you  have  said,  if  I  recollect,  that  you  knew 
the  three  boys  were — "  Here  Moreton  suddenly 
stopped,  and  hastily  drained  the  wine  he  had 
filled  out. 

"  Drowned  in  the  Cam,"  said  I;  **ye8  I  knew 
of  this  misfortune ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  present." 

**  I  was — I  was — -preteni!"  said  Moreton,  lay- 
ing a  peculiar  emphasis   on   the  word.    A/, 
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Thornton — ^you're  hit  the  word — I  was  present 
— but  listen  :  I  told  you  the  dark  object  floated 
within  an  oar*s  length  of  the  boat ;  at  once  the 
three  boys  made  a  spring  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
extending  arms  and  oars  to  intercept  it ;  and — 
in  an  instant  the  boat  was  keel  uppermost !" 

Moreton  pronounced  the  last  words  rapidly, 
and  in  an  under  tone,  and  stopped :  he  raised 
the  wine  decanter  from  the  table,  but  let  it  drop 
again.  Moreton  had  yet  said  nothing  to  crim- 
inate himself;  the  incident  appeared,  from  his 
narrative,  purely  accidental;  and  I  therefore 
said,  "  Well,  Moreton,  the  boys  were  unhappily 
drowned ;  but  it  was  the  consequences  of  their 
own  imprudence.'* 

**  Thornton,"  said  he,  "you  are  there  to  hear 
a  confession ;  I  am  here  to  make  it ;  'tis  of  no 
use  shrinking  from  it ;  fill  me  a  glass  of  wine, 
for  my  hand  trembles.  Now,  two  of  the  boys — 
the  two  youngest — I  never  saw ;  as  God  is  my 
judge,  I  believe  if  I  had  seen  the  youngest  I 
would  have  done  my  uttermost  to  save  him. 
I  suppose  they  sank  beneath  the  boat,  and  floated 
down  below  the  surftce.  The  eldest,  he  rose 
dose  to  me ;  we  were  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  bank ;  I  could  have  saved  him.  I  believe  I 
would  have  saved  him  if  he  had  cried  for  help. 
I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment.  I  think,  when  I 
struck  out  to  swim,  I  kicked  him  beneath  the 
water — ^undesignedly,  Thornton — ^undesignedly. 
But  I  did  not  turn  round  to  help  him ;  I  made 
for  the  bank,  and  reached  it — and  it  was  then 
too  late.  I  saw  the  ripple  on  the  water,  and  the 
boat  floating  away ;  but  nothing  else.  Thornton 
— ^I  am  his  murderer !" 

When  Moreton  had  pronounced  this  word,  he 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  relieved,  and  paused. 
I  imagined  his  communication  had  ended;  and 
I  ventured  to  say  that  although  it  was  only  just- 
ice that  the  inheritance  which  had  become  his 
should  revert  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  it — supposing  them  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  his  act — it  was  proper  to  consider 
the  matter  coolly ;  for  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  an  over-sensitive  conscience  ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps possible  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  awful  event,  his  mind  had  been 
incapable  of  judging  correctly ;  that  he  might 
have  too' much  coupled  the  fancies  which  had 
preceded  the  event,  with  the  event  itself;  and 
that  want  of  presence  of  mind  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  something  more  criminal. 

'*  No,  no,  Thornton,"  said  he,  "  I  am  no  fan- 
cier ;  believe  it  to  be  as  I  have  told  you.  But 
if  you  ever  could  have  doubted — as  I  do  not 
believe  you  do — ^your  doubts  would  have  been 
dispelled  by  what  you  have  yet  to  hear.  I  am 
■ot  going  to  give  you  a  narrative  of  my  life,  and 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  time  that  immediately 
followed  the  event  I  have  related.  The  fortune 
became  my  father-in-law's ;  and  my  wife  became 
an  heiress.  But  my  present  circumstances  were 
nowise  changed.  Brighter  prospects  led  to  in- 
creased expenses;  and  embarrassments  thick- 
ened around  me.  You  know  something  of  these, 
Thornton ;  and  tried,  as  you  recollect,  ineflect- 


ually,  to  extricate  me  from  them.  Meanwhile, 
my  father-in-law,  who  speedily  got  over  the  loss 
he  had  sustained,  spoke  of  his  daughter— of 
Agnes,  my  vnfe-— as  a  great  heiress,  and  boasted 
and  talked  much  of  his  wealth,  though  it  made 
no  diflierence  in  his  mode  of  living.  '  Not  one 
shilling,  Walter,  till  I  die,*  was  constantly  in 
his  mouth:  and  not  a  shilling,  indeed,  did  he 
ever  offer,  although  he  well  knew  the  pressing 
diflficulties  in  which  we  were  placed.  I  once, 
and  only  once,  ventured  to  ask  him  for  some 
advance  ;  but  the  answer  was  the  same :  *  Not 
a  shilling,  Walter,  till  I  die :  patience,  patience 
— it  must  all  go  to  Agnes.* 

"Must  I  confess  it,  Thornton!  yes — I  may 
confess  any  thing  after  what  I  have  already 
confessed.  The  *  not  a  shilling,*  till  I  die,  were 
continually  in  my  ears.  The  event  that  had 
placed  fortune  vnthin  my  power  frequently  re- 
curred to  my  memory ;  and  with  it  the  convic^ 
tion  that  I  was  in  no  way  benefited  by  it :  the 
nearer  vicinity  of  wealth  only  made  the  want  of 
it  more  tantalizing. 

"  You  recollect,  very  well,  Thornton,  my  ap- 
plication to  you  in  December,  184-,  six  years 
ago.  You  recollect  its  extreme  urgency,  and 
the  partial  success  which  attended  it — sufficient, 
however,  to  keep  me  from  a  jail.  You  might 
well,  as  you  did,  express  your  surprise  that  my 
wife's  father  should  sufl^er  such  a  state  of  things 
to  be ;  but  he  could  sufler  any  thing  save  part- 
ing with  his  money ;  he  was  a  miser ;  the  love 
of  riches  had  grown  with  their  possession :  and 
I  believe  he  would  have  suffered  me  to  rot  in 
jail  rather  than  draw  upon  his  coffers. 

"  It  was  just  at  this  time,  or  at  most  a  week 
or  two  subsequent  to  it,  that  Mr.  Bellenden  was 
attacked  by  a  complaint  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject— one  requiring  the  most  prompt 
medical  aid ;  but  from  which,  on  several  former 
occasions  he  had  perfectly  recovered.  Agnes 
was  extremely  attentive  to  her  father ;  and  on 
Christmas  evening,  as  we  were  both  on  the  way 
to  the  sick  chamber,  we  met  the  family  surgeon 
leaving  the  house. 

"  *  You  are  perhaps  going  to  spend  some  time 
with  my  patient  1*  said  Mr.  Am  well. 

"  *  My  husband,*  said  Agnes,  *  means  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  my  father.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular engagement  at  present,  and  am  only 
going  to  ask  how  he  does.* 

" '  I  have  some  little  fears  of  another  attack,* 
said  Mr.  Amwell.  *  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
madam;  we  know  how  to  treat  these  things; 
promptness  is  all  that  is  required.  It  vnll  be 
necessary,  my  dear  sir,*  said  Mr.  Amwelf,  ad- 
dressing me,  *  to  lose  no  tune  in  sending  for  me, 
should  Mr.  Bellenden  experience  another  attack ; 
all  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  free  use  of  the 
lancet.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  alarm, 
madam.  The  good  old  gentleman  may  live  to 
eat  twenty  Chiistmas  dinners  yet.* 

"Mr.  Amwell  passed  on,  and  we  entered  the 
house,  and  ascended  to  the  sick-chamber.  My 
wife  remained  but  a  few  minutes — she  had  some 
particular  engagements  at  home;  and  as  she 
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left  the  room,  she  charged  me  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
Beol  in  calling  Mr.  Amwell,  diould  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  oecaaion  for  bit  aid.  She  ihut 
the  door,  and  I  seated  myself  in  a  large  chair 
near  to  the  bed. 

**  There  was  a  table  near  to  me  with  seTeral 
nals  npon  it  I  took  them  up  one  by  one,  and 
examined  them.  One  was  labeled  ^  iandanom.' 
While  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  all  the  demon  was 
within.  My  peenniary  difficulties  seemed  to 
angment ;  the  ezoellenee  of  wealth  to  increase ; 
the  loTC  of  enj<^rment  grew  stronger;  and  my 
estimate  of  the  vahie  of  an  old  man's  hfe  weak- 
er. At  this  moment  the  sick  man  asked  for 
drink.  Thornton  i  need  I  hesitate  to  confess 
that  I  was  str<mgly  tempted ;  but  I  resisted  the 
temptation.  I  held  the  fatal  vial  for  a  few 
moments  in  my  hand ;  laid  it  down — pushed  it 
fiom  me-— and  ^issisted  the  old  man  to  his  needs. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  and  reseated 
mysell^  than  I  began  to  accuse  myself  with  in- 
consiatency.  These,  thought  I,  are  distinctions 
withoot  any  real  difference.  A  youth,  wlm 
stood  betwixt  me  and  fortune,  was  drowning ; 
and  I  did  not  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  him  : 
there  are  many  kinds  of  murder,  but  in  all  the 
crime  is  the  same. 

**]  had  nearly  proved  to  my  ovni  satisfiMtion 
that  I  vras  a  fool,  when  certain  indications  that 
could  not  be  mistaken,  assured  me  that  Am- 
weU*s  fears  were  about  to  be  realised ;  and  they 
instantly  were,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Am- 
well's  parting  words  recurred  to  me:  'all  de- 
pends upon  tibe  prompt  use  of  the  lancet.'  My 
heart  beat  quick:  I  rose — hesitated — ^reseated 
myself — ^rose  again-'4i8tened — again  sat  down 
— pressed  my  fingers  on  my  ears,  that  I  might 
hear  nothing — and  leaned  my  head  forward  on 
the  table.  I  continued  in  thk  posture  for  some 
tune,  and  then  started  up  and  listened.  All  was 
silent.  I  rang  the  bell  violently;  opened  the 
door ;  and  cried  out  to  call  Mr.  Amwell  instant- 
ly ;  and  returned  to  the  chamber — ^which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  no  longer  a  chamber  of  sickness, 
but  of  death— and  reseated  myself  in  the  chair, 
with  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  last  obstacle 
to  fortune  had  been  removed.  But,  Thornton, 
again  I  knew  that  I  was-— a  second  time—a 
murderer !" 

Here  Mr.  Moreton  paused,  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  apparently  exhausted.  I  again  thought 
his  communication  had  ended :  and  although  I 
could  not  now  address  him  as  I  had  addressed 
him  before,  I  was  beginning  to  say  that  to  make 
absolute  beggars  of  his  children  could  not  be  an 
acceptable  atonement  for  crime,  when  he  inter- 
rupted me,  heedless,  apparently,  of  my  having 
addressed  him. 

*'  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Amwell  entered  the 
room.  He  approached  the  bed,  bent  over  it, 
tnmed  to  me,  and  said,  '  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  Mr. 
Moreton.* 

'* '  Perhaps  not,'  said  I, '  at  all  events  make 
the  attempt.' 

'*  Mr.  Amwell  did  of  course  make  the  attempt ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  desisted  ;  shook  his  bead, 


and  said,  *  A  little— and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
only  a  very  little — ^too  late,'  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  again  left  alone. 

*'  Thornton,  since  that  hour  I  have  been  a 
miserable  man."  Another  long  pause  ensued, 
which  I  did  not  attempt  to  break ;  and  Moreton 
at  length  resumed : 

"  Since  that  hour,  I  say,  Charles  Thornton,  I 
have  never  known  a  moment's  peace.  My  wife's 
tears  for  her  father  fell  upon  my  heart  like  drops 
of  fire ;  every  look  she  gave  me  seemed  to  read 
my  innermost  thoughts  ;  she  never  spoke  that  I 
did  not  imagine  she  was  about  to  call  me  mur- 
derer. Her  presence  became  agony  to  me.  I 
withdrew  from  her,  and  from  all  society — for  I 
thought  every  man  looked  suspiciously  upon 
me ;  and  I  had  no  companion  but  conscience — 
ay,  conscience,  Thornton  ^ — conscience  that  I 
thought  I  had  overcome — as  well  I  might,  for 
had  I  not  seen  the  young  and  healthy  sink,  when 
I  might  have  saved  1  anl  how  could  I  have 
believed  that —  1  but  so  it  was,  and  is :  look  at 
me,  and  you  will  see  what  conscience  has  made 
of  me.  Agnes  sickened,  and  as  you  know,  died. 
This  I  feH  as  a  relief;  and  for  a  time  I  breathed 
more  freely ;  and  I  married  again.  But  my  old 
feelings  returned,  and  life  every  day  becomes  more 
burdensome  to  me.  Strange,  that  events  long 
passed  become  more  and  more  vivid — ^but  so  it  ii. 
The  evening  on  the  Cam,  and  the  death-chamber 
of  old  Bellenden,  are  alternately  before  me. 

**  Now,  Thornton,  you  have  heard  all.  Are 
you  now  ready  to  frame  the  will  as  I  directed  t 
I  am  possessed  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  heirs  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  destined." 

Some  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which  my 
object  was  to  show  that,  although  the  large  prop- 
erty at  Moreton's  disposal  ought  never  to  have 
been  his,  yet  if  the  events  which  he  had  related 
had  not  taken  place,  it  never  could  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  those  for  whom  he  now  des- 
tined it.  I  admitted,  however,  the  propriety  of 
the  principle  of  restitution  to  the  branches  of  the 
femily  in  which  it  had  originally  been  vested, 
but  prevailed  with  Mr.  Moreton  in  having  a  com- 
petency reserved  for  his  own  children  and  for 
his  wife,  who  married  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
able  to  provide  for  her.  And  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, accordingly,  the  testament  was  framed 
and  completed  the  same  evening. 

It  grew  late.  "Walter  Moreton,"  said  I, 
rising  to  take  leave,  let  this  subject  drop  for- 
ever. When  we  meet  again,  let  there  be  no 
allusion  to  the  transactions  of  this  evening." 

"  Thornton,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  never  meet 
again." 

**  There  are  remedies,  my  friend,"  said  I — 
"  there  are  remedies  for  the  accusations  of  con- 
science ;  apply  yourself  to  them :  if  the  mind 
were  relieved  by  religious  consolations,  bodily 
health  would  return." 

Moreton  faintly  smiled.  "  Yes,  Thornton,"  said 
he,  '*  there  are  remedies ;  I  know  them,  and  will 
not  fail  to  seek  their  aid.     Good-night !" 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  soon  after  retired 
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to  bed ;  as  may  easily  be  believed,  to  think  of 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  evening.  For 
some  time  these  thoughts  kept  me  awdce;  but 
at  length  I  fell  asleep.  My  dreams  were  dis- 
tarbed,  and  all  about  Walter  Moreton.  Some- 
times he  was  swimming  in  the  river,  or  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
human  head  that  was  just  sinking :  sometimes 
he  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  old  Bellenden, 
examining  the  vial,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  to 
the  door,  and  listening ;  and  sometimes  the  scene 
of  the  past  evening  was  renewed,  when  I  sat  and 
listened  to  his  narrative.  Then  again  he  had  a 
vial  in  his  hand,  and  uncorked  it,  and  in  rais- 
ing it  to  his  mouth,  it  seemed  to  be  a  small  pis- 
tol ;  and  just  at  this  moment  I  awoke. 

The  last  scene  remained  forcibly  and  vividly 
on  my  mind.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  have  meditated  suicide,  and  that  that 
was  the  remedy  of  which  he  spoke.  I  looked 
at  my  watch ;  it  wa#  an  hour  past  midnight. 
I  hastily  dressed,  and  hurried  to  Trumpington- 
street.  There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows. I  knocked  gently  at  the  door;  and  at 
the  same  time  applied  my  hand  to  the  knob, 
which  yielded.  I  hurried  up-stairs,  directed  by 
the  situation  of  the  light  I  had  seen,  and  entered 
the  room.  Moreton  stood  near  to  the  bed,  be- 
side a  small  table ;  a  vial  in  his  hand,  which,  at  the 
moment  I  entered,  he  laid  down.  I  sprang  for- 
ward and  seized  it.  It  was  already  empty.  **  Ah, 
my  friend  !"  said  I — but  further  speech  was  use- 
less.   Moreton  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  death. 


A  GHOST  OF  A  HEAD. 

PETER  LEROUX  was  a  poor  plowman  in  the 
environs  of  Beaugency.  After  passing  the 
day  in  leading  across  the  fields  the  three  horses 
which  were  generally  yoked  to  his  plow,  he  re- 
turned to  the  farm  in  Uie  evening,  supped,  with- 
out many  words,  with  his  fellow-laborers,  lights 
ed  his  lantern,  and  then  retired  to  bed  in  a  species 
of  shed  communicating  with  the  stables.  His 
dreams  were  simple,  and  little  colored  with  the 
tints  of  imagination ;  his  horses  were  for  the 
most  part  their  principal  subject.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  started  from  his  slumbers  in  the  midst 
of  his  fancied  efforts  to  lift  up  the  obstinate  mare, 
which  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  weak  in 
the  legs ;  another  time,  the  "  old  gray'*  had  en- 
tangled his  hoof  in  the  cords  of  the  team.  One 
night,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  just  put  an  entirely 
new  thong  to  his  old  whip,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing, it  obstinately  refused  to  crack.  This 
remarkable  vision  impressed  him  so  deeply,  that, 
on  awaking,  he  seized  the  whip,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  place  every  night  by  his  side; 
and  in  order  thoroughly  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was  not  stricken  powerless,  and  deprived  of 
the  most  gratifying  prerogative  of  the  plowman, 
he  took  to  smacking  it  violently  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  At  this  noise,  all  the  stable  was  in 
commotion;  the  horses,  alarmed,  neighed,  and 
ran  one  against  the  other,  almost  breaking  their 
cords;  but,  with  some  soothing  words,  Peter 
Leroux  managed  to  appease  all  this  tumult,  and 


silence  was  immediately  restored.  This  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  events  of  his  life  which 
he  never  failed  to  relate  every  time  that  a  cup 
of  wine  had  made  him  eloquent,  and  he  found  a 
companion  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  him. 

About  the  same  period,  dreams  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  occupied  the  mind  of  a  certain  M. 
Desalleux,  deputy  of  the  public  prosecutor  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Orleans.  Having  made  a  prom- 
ising Rebut  in  that  oflice  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, there  was  no  longer  any  position  in  the 
magistracy  which  he  beUeved  too  high  for  his 
future  attainment ;  and  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
seals  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  visions  of  his 
slumbers.  But  it  was  particularly  in  the  intoxi- 
cating triumphs  of  oratory  that  his  thoughts 
would  revel  in  sleep,  when  the  whole  day  had 
been  given  to  the  study  of  some  case  in  which 
he  was  to  plead.  The  glory  of  the  Aguesseauz, 
and  the  other  celebrated  names  of  the  great  days 
of  parliamentary  eloquence,  scarcely  sufficed  for 
his  impatient  ambition ;  it  was  in  the  most  dis- 
tant periods  of  the  past — the  times  of  the  mar- 
velous eloquence  of  Demosthenes — that  he  de- 
lighted to  contemplate  the  likeness  of  his  own 
ideal  iUture.  The  attainment  of  power  by  elo- 
quence ;  such  was  the  idea,  the  text,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  whole  life — the  one  object  for  which  he 
renounced  all  the  ordinary  hopes  and  pleasures 
of  youth. 

One  day,  these  two  natures — that  of  Peter 
Leroux,  lifted  scarcely  one  degree  above  the 
range  of  the  brute,  and  that  of  M.  Desalleux, 
abstract  and  rectified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
tellectuality— found  themselves  face  to  face.  A 
little  contest  was  going  on  between  them.  M. 
Desalleux,  sitting  in  his  official  place,  demanded, 
upon  evidence  somewhat  insufficient,  the  head 
of  Peter  Leroux,  accused  of  murder ;  and  Peter 
Leroux  defended  his  head  against  the  eloquence 
of  M.  Desalleux. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  disproportion 
of  power  which  Providence  had  placed  in  this 
duel,  the  accused,  for  lack  of  conclusive  proofo, 
would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  but  from  that  very 
scantiness  in  the  evidence  arose  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  eloquence,  which  could  not  foil 
to  be  singularly  useful  to  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  M.  Desalleux.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  could 
not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  an  unlucky  circumstance 
presented  itself  for  poor  Peter  Leroux.  Some 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  ladies,  who  promised 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  being  there  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle,  the  young  deputy  had  let  fall  an 
expression  of  his  firm  confidence  in  obtaining 
from  the  j ury  a  verdict  of  condemnation.  Every 
one  will  understand  the  painful  position  in  which 
he  would  be  placed  if  his  prosecution  failed,  and 
Peter  Leroux  came  back  with  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  to  testify  to  the  weakness  of  M.  De- 
salleux's  eloquence.  Let  us  not  be  too  severe 
upon  the  deputy  of  the  public  prosecutor :  if  he 
was  not  absolutely  convinced,  it  was  his  duty  to 
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appear  so»  and  only  the  more  meritorious  to  utter 
•uch  eloquent  denunciations  as  for  a  century  past 
had  not  been  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Orleans.  Oh,  if  you  had  been  there 
to  see  how  they  were  mored,  those  poor  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  ! — amoved  almost  to  tears,  when, 
in  a  fine  aiiid  most  sonorous  peroration,  he  set 
before  them  the  fearful  picture  of  society  shaken 
to  its  foundations — the  whole  community  about 
to  enter  upon  dissolution,  immediately  upon  the 
acquittal  of  Peter  Lerouz !  If  you  had  only 
heard  the  courteous  eulogiums  exchanged  on 
both  sides^  when  the  adTocate  of  the  accused, 
commencing  his  address,  declared  that  he  could 
not  go  further  without  rendering  homage  to  the 
brilliant  powers  of  oratory  displayed  by  the 
deputy  public  prosecutor!  If  you  had  only 
heard  the  president  of  the  court,  making  the  same 
felicitations  the  text  of  his  exordium,  so  well, 
that  nothing  would  hare  persuaded  you  that  it 
was  not  an  academical  fdte,  and  that  they  were 
not  simply  awarding  a  prize  for  eloquence, 
instead  of  a  sentence  of  death  to  a  fellow-*creat- 
ure.  You  would  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  "  elegantly-attired  members  of  the  fair 
sex,*'  as  the  newsp^iers  of  the  province  said, 
the  sister  of  M.  Desalleux,  receiving  the  compli- 
ments of  all  the  ladies  around  her ;  while,  at  a 
Httle  distance,  the  old  father  was  weeping  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  son  and  incompara- 
ble orator  whom  he  had  given  to  the  world. 

Six  weeks  after  this  scene  of  family  happiness, 
Peter  Leroux,  accompanied  by  the  executioner, 
mounted  the  condemned  cart,  which  waited  for 
him  at  the  door  of  the  jail  of  Orleans.  They, 
proceeded  together  to  the  Place  du  Martroie, 
which  is  the  spot  where  executions  take  place. 
Here  they  found  a  scaffold  erected,  and  a  con- 
siderable concourse  of  persons  expecting  them. 
Peter  Leroux,  with  the  slow  and  heavy  ascent 
of  a  sack  of  flour  going  up  by  means  of  a  pulley 
to  the  top  of  a  warehouse,  mounts  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold.  As  he  reached  the  platform,  a  ray 
of  sunlight,  playing  upon  the  brilliant  and  polish- 
ed steel  of  the  instrument  of  justice,  dazzled  his 
eyes,  and  he  seemed  about  to  stumble ;  but  the 
executioner,  with  the  courteous  attention  of  a 
host  who  knows  how  to  do  .the  honors  of  his 
house,  sustained  him  by  the  arm,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  plank  of  the  guillotine.  There  Peter 
Leroux  found  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  reading  formally  the 
order  for  execution ;  the  gendarmes,  who  were 
chvged  to  see  that  the  public  peace  was  kept 
during  the  business  about  to  bo  transacted ;  and 
the  assistants  of  the  executioner,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  ill  name  which  has  been  given  to 
than,  pointed  out  to  him,  with  a  complaisance 
full  of  delicate  consideration,  the  precise  position 
in  which  to  place  himself  under  the  ax.  One 
minute  after,  Peter  Leroux*s  head  was  divorced 
from  his  body,  which  operation  was  accomplish- 
ed with  such  dexterity,  that  many  of  those 
present  at  the  spectacle  asked  of  their  neighbors 
if  it  was  already  finished ;  and  were  told  that  it 
was ,  upon  which  they  remarked,  that  it  was  the 


last  time  they  would  put  themselves  so  much 
out  of  the  way  for  so  little. 

Three  months  had  passed  since  the  head  and 
body  of  Peter  Leroux  had  been  cast  into  a  comer 
of  the  cemetery,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  grave 
no  longer  concealed  aught  but  his  bones,  when 
a  new  session  of  assizes  was  opened,  and  M. 
Desalleux  had  again  to  support  a  capital  indict- 
ment. 

The  day  previous,  he  quitted  at  an  early  hour 
a  ball  to  wUch  he  had  been  invited  with  all  his 
fomily,  at  a  chlteau  in  the  envircms,  and  return- 
ed alone  to  the  city  in  order  to  prepare  his  case 
for  the  morrow. 

The  night  was  dark ;  a  warm  wind  from  the 
south  whistled  drearily,  while  the  buzz  of  the 
gay  scene  that  he  had  left  seemed  to  linger  in 
his  ears.  A  feeling  of  melancholy  stole  over 
him.  The  memory  of  many  people  whom  he 
had  known,  and  who  were  dead,  returned  to  his 
mind ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  why,  he  began  to 
think  of  Peter  Leroux, 

Nevertheless,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  and 
the  first  lights  of  the  suburbs  began  to  appear, 
all  his  sombre  ideas  vanished,  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  again  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by 
his  books  and  papers,  he  thought  no  longer  of 
any  thing  but  his  oration,  which  he  had  determ- 
ined should  be  even  yet  more  brilliant  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it. 

His  system  of  indictment  was  already  nearly 
settled.  It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  that  French 
legal  expression,  a  "system  of  indictment*' — 
thAt  is  to  say,  an  absolute  manner  of  grouping 
an  etuemble  of  facts  and  proofs,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  prosecutor  appropriates  to  himself  the 
head  of  a  man — as  one  would  say,  **  a  system  of 
philosophy" — that  is,  an  eiuembU  of  reasonings 
and  sophisms,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  establish 
some  harmless  truth,  theory,  or  fancy.  His  sys- 
tem of  indictment  was  nearly  completed,  when 
the  deposition  of  a  witness  which  he  had  not  ex- 
amined, suddenly  presented  itself,  with  such  an 
aspect  as  threatened  to  overturn  all  the  edifice 
of  his  logic.  He  hesitated  for  some  moments ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen„  M.  Desalleux,  in 
his  functions  of  deputy-prosecutor,  consulted  his 
vanity  at  least  as  often  as  his  conscience.  In- 
voking all  his  powers  of  logic  and  skill  for  turn- 
ing words  to  his  purpose,  struggling  muscle  to 
muscle  with  the  unlucky  testimony,  he  did  not 
despair  of  finally  enlisting  it  in  the  number  of  his 
best  arguments,  as  containing  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  the  prisoner ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  trouble  was  considerable,  and  the 
night  was  already  far  advanced. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three,  and  the  lamp 
upon  his  table,  burning  with  a  crust  upon  the 
wick,  gave  only  a  feeble  light  in  the  chamber. 
Having  trimmed  it,  and  feeling  somewhat  ex- 
cited with  his  labors,  he  rose  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  then  returned  and  sat  in  his  chair,  from 
which,  leaning  back  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  sus- 
pending his  reflections  for  awhile,  he  contem- 
plated the  stars  which  were  shining  through  a 
window  opposite.     Suddenly  lowering  his  gaze» 
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he  encountered  what  teemed  to  hhn  two  eyes 
staring  in  at  him  through  the  window-panes. 
Imagining  that  the  reflection  of  the  lamp,  doubled 
by  some  flaw  in  the  glass,  had  deceived  him,  he 
changed  his  place  ;  but  the  vision  only  appeared 
more  distinct.  As  he  was  not  wanting  in  cour- 
age, he  took  a  walking-stick,  the  only  weapon 
within  reach,  and  opened  the  window,  to  see 
who  was  the  intruder  who  came  thus  to  observe 
him  at  such  an  hour.  The  chamber  which  he 
occupied  was  high ;  above  and  below,  the  wall 
of  his  house  was  perfectly  perpendicular,  and 
aflforded  no  means  by  which  any  one  could  climb 
or  descend.  In  the  narrow  space  between  hin>- 
self  and  the  balcony,  the  smallest  object  could 
not  have  escaped  hka ;  but  he  saw  nothing.  He 
thought  again  that  he  must  have  been  the  dupe 
of  one  of  those  hallucinations  that  sometimes 
visit  men  in  the  night ;  and,  with  u  smile,  he  ap- 
plied himself  again  to  his  labors.  But  he  had 
not  written  twenty  lines,  when  he  felt,  before 
looking  up,  that  there  was  something  moving  in 
a  comer  of  the  chamber.  This  began  to  alarm 
him,  for  it  was  not  natural  that  the  senses,  one 
after  the  other,  should  conspire  to  deceive  him. 
Raising  his  eyes,  and  shading  them  with  his 
hand  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp  beside  him,  he 
observed  a  dusky  object  advancing  toward  him 
with  short  hops  like  those  of  a  raven.  As  the 
apparition  approached  him,  its  aspect  became 
more  terrifying;  for  it  took  the  unmistakable 
form  of  a  human  head  separated  from  the  trunk 
and  dripping  with  blood ;  and  when  at  length, 
with  a  spring,  it  bounded  upon  the  table,  and 
rolled  about  over  the  papers  scattered  on  his 
desk,  M.  Desalleux  recognized  the  features  of 
Peter  Lerouz,  who  no  doubt  had  come  to  remind 
him  that  a  good  conscience  is  of  greater  value 
than  eloquence.  Overcome  by  a  sensation  of 
terror,  M.  Desalleux  fiiinted.  That  morning,  at 
daybreak,  he  was  found  stretched  out  insensible 
on  the  floor  near  a  little  pool  of  blood,  which  was 
also  found  in  spots  upon  his  desk,  and  on  the 
leaves  of  his  pleadings.  It  was  supposed,  and  he 
took  care  never  to  contradict  it,  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  hemorrhage.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  speak 
at  the  trial,  and  that  all  his  oratorical  prepara- 
tions were  thrown  away. 

Many  days  passed  before  the  recollection  of 
that  terrible  night  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
deputy-prosecutor — many  days  before  he  could 
bear  to  be  alone  or  in  the  dark  without  terror. 
After  some  months,  however,  the  head  of  Peter 
Leroux  not  having  repeated  its  visit,  the  pride  of 
intellect  began  again  to  counterbalance  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  and  again  he  asked  himself, 
if  he  had  not  been  duped  by  them.  In  order 
more  surely  to  weaken  their  authority,  which  all 
his  reasonings  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  over- 
come, he  called  to  his  aid  the  opinion  of  his 
physician,  communicating  to  him  in  confidence 
the  story  of  his  adventure.  The  doctor,  who,  by 
dint  of  long  examining  the  human  brain,  without 
discovering  the  slightest  trace  of  any  thing  re- 
sembling a  soul,  had  come  to  a  learned  convic- 


tion of  materialism,  did  not  foil  to  laugh  heartily 
on  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  nocturnal  vision. 
This  was  periiaps  the  best  manner  of  treating 
his  patient;  for  by  having  the  appearance  of 
holding  his  fancy  in  derision,  he  forced,  as  it 
were,  his  self-'esteem  to  take  a  part  in  the  cure. 
Moreover,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  did  not  hesip 
tate  to  explain  to  his  patient,  that  his  hallu- 
cinatton  proceeded  from  an  over-tension  of  the 
cerebral  fibre,  followed  by  congestion-and  evacu^ 
ation  of  bloodi  which  had  been  the  causes  of  his 
seeing  precisely  what  he  had  not  seen.  Power- 
fully reassured  by  this  consultation,  and  as  no 
accident  happened  to  contradict  its  correctness, 
M.  Desalleux  by  degrees  regained  his  serenity  of 
mind,  and  gradually  returned  to  his  former  habits 
— modifying  them  simply  insomuch  that  he  la- 
bored with  an  application  somewhat  less  severe, 
and  indulged,  at  the  doctor's  suggestion,  in  some 
of  those  amusements  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto 
totally  neglected. 

M.  Desalleux  thought  of  a  wifo,  and  no  man 
was  more  in  a  position  than  he  to  secure  a  good 
match ;  for,  without  speaking  of  personal  advent* 
ages,  the  fame  of  his  oratorical  successes,  and 
perhaps,  more  still,  the  little  anxiety  which  he 
displayed  for  any  other  kind  of  success,  had  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  more  than  one  lady's 
ambition.  But  there  was  in  the  bent  of  his  life 
something  too  positive  for  him  to  consent  that  even 
the  love  of  a  woman  should  find  a  place  there  on- 
conditionally.  Among  the  hearts  which  seemed 
ready  to  bestow  themselves  upon  him,  he  calco** 
lated  which  was  the  particular  one  whose  good- 
will was  best  supported  by  money,  useful  rela- 
tions, and  other  social  advantages.  The  first 
part  of  his  romance  being  thus  settled,  he  saw 
without  regret  that  the  bride  who  would  bring 
him  all  these,  was  a  3roung  giri,  witty,  and  of 
elegant  exterior;  whereupon  he  set  about  falling 
in  love  with  her  with  all  the  pasnon  of  which  he 
was  capable,  and  with  the  i^probation  of  her 
family,  until  at  length  a  marriage  was  determined 
upon. 

Orleans  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  seen  a  pret- 
tier bride  than  that  of  M.  Desalleux ;  nor  a 
family  more  happy  than  that  of  M.  Desalleux ; 
nor  a  wedding-ball.so  joyous  and  brilliant  as  that 
of  M.  Desalleux.  That  night  he  thought  no 
more  of  his  ambition  ;  he  lived  only  in  the  pres- 
ent. According  to  French  custom,  the  guests 
remained  until  a  late  hour.  Imprisoned  in  a 
comer  of  the  saloon  by  a  barrister,  who  had 
taken  that  opportune  moment  to  recommend  a 
case  to  him,  the  bridegroom  looked,  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  time-piece,  which  pointed  to  a  quar- 
ter to  two.  He  had  also  remarked,  that  twice 
within  a  short  time  the  mother  of  the  bride  had 
approached  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
that  the  latter  had  replied  with  an  air  of  confu- 
sion. Suddenly,  at  the. conclusion  of  a  contra- 
dance,  he  perceived,  by  a  certain  whispering 
that  ran  through  the  assembly,  that  something 
important  was  going  on.  Casting  his  eyes,  while 
the  barrister  continued  to  talk  to  him,  upon  the 
seats  which  his  wife  and  her  ladies  of  honor  had 
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oeeapied  duriDg  the  whole  erening,  he  perceived 
that  thej  were  empty;  whereupon  the  grave 
depaty-prosecator  catting  short,  as  most  men 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  the 
argroment  of  the  barrister,  advanced  by  a  clever 
series  of  manceuvres  toward  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  and  at  the  Bcioment  when  some  do- 
mestics entered  bearing  refreshments,  glided  out, 
in  the  fond  and  mistaken  belief  that  no  one  had 
renuurked  him. 

At  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber  he  met  his 
mother-in-law,  who  was  retiring  with  the  various 
dignitaries,  whose  presence  had  been  considered 
necessary,  as  well  as  some  matrons  who  had 
joined  the  cort^e.  Pressing  his  hand,  and  with 
a  Altering  voice,  the  mother  whispered  to  him  a 
iew  words,  and  it  was  understood  that  she  spoke 
of  her  daughter.  M.  Desalleuz,  smiling,  replied 
with  some  affectionate  phrases.  Most  assuredly 
in  that  moment  he  was  not  thinking  of  poor 
Peter  Lerouz. 

At  the  moment  of  dosing  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  the  bride  was  already  a-bed.  He  re- 
marked, what  appeared  to  him  strange,  that  the 
curtains  of  her  bed  were  drawn.  The  room  was 
quite  silent. 

The  stillness,  and  the  strange  fact  of  the  close- 
drawn  curtains  embarrassed  him.  His  heart 
beat  violently.  He  looked  around,  and  remarked 
her  dress  and  aU  her  wedding-ornaments  lying 
around  him,  with  a  graceful  air  of  negligence,  in 
various  parts  of  the  room.  With  a  faltering 
voice  he  called  upon  his  bride  by  name.  Having 
no  reply,  he  returned,  perhaps  to  gain  time,  to- 
ward the  door,  assured  himself  that  it  was  well 
fastened,  then  approaching  the  bed,  he  opened 
the  curtains  gently. 

By  the  flickering  light  of  the  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  a  singular  vision  presented  it- 
self to  his  eyes.  Near  his  fianceCf  who  was  fast 
asleep,  the  head  of  a  man  with  black  hair  was  ly- 
ing on  the  white  pillow.  Was  he  again  the  victim 
ef  an  error  of  the  senses,  or  had  some  usurper 
dared  to  occupy  his  place  ?  At  all  events,  his 
substitute  took  little  notice  of  him  ;  for,  as  well 
as  his  wife,  he  was  sound  asleep,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  bottom  of  the  alcove.  In  the 
moment  when  M.  Desalleux  leaned  over  the  bed, 
to  examine  the  features  of  this  singular  intruder, 
a  long  sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  awaking  from 
slumber,  broke  the  silence  of  the  chamber ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  stranger  turn- 
ing toward  him,  he  recognized  the  face  of  Peter 
Lerouz  staring  at  him,  with  that  very  look  of 
stupefied  astonishment  with  which  for  two  hours 
ihe  unlucky  plowman  had  listened  to  his  brilliant 
discourse  in  the  criminal  court  of  Orleans. 

Perhaps,  on  any  other  occasion,  the  deputy- 
prosecutor,  on  finding  himself  a  second  time 
visited  by  this  horrible  vision,  would  have  sus- 
pected that  bo  had  been  guilty  of  some  widked 
action,  for  which  he  was  doomed  to  this  perse- 
cution :  his  conscience,  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  cross-examine  it,  would  have  very 
soon  told  him  what  was  his  crime,  in  which  case, 
being  a  good  Catholic,  he  would  perhaps  have 


gone  out  and  locked  the  door  of  the  haunted 
room  until  moming,  when  he  would  have  im- 
mediately ordered  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Peter  Leroux ;  by  means  of  this,  and  of 
sdme  contributions  to  the  fhnd  for  poor  prison- 
ers of  justice,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  regained 
his  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  escaped  forever  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
At  such  a  time,  however,  he  felt  more  irritation 
than  remorse ;  and  he  accordingly  endeavored  to 
seise  the  intruder  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  from 
his  resting-place.  At  the  first  movement  that  he 
made,  however,  the  head,  understanding  his  in* 
tentions,  began  to  grind  its  teeth,  and  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  the  bridegroom  felt  him- 
self severely  bitten.  The  pain  of  his  wound  in- 
creased his  rage.  He  looked  around  for  some 
weapon,  went  to  the  fire-place  and  seized  a  bar 
of  steel  which  served  to  support  the  fire-irons, 
then  returned,  and  striking  several  times  upon 
the  bed  with  all  his  force,  endeavored  to  destroy 
his  hideous  visitor.  But  the  head,  ducking  and 
bobbing  like  the  white  gentleman  with  black 
spots,  whom  Punch  has  never  been  able  to  touch, 
dexterously  slipped  aside  at  every  blow,  which 
descended  harmlessly  upon  the  bed-clothes.  For 
several  minutes  the  furious  bridegroom  contin- 
ued to  waste  his  strength  in  this  manner,  when, 
springing  with  an  extraordinary  bound,  the  head 
passed  over  the  shoulder  of  its  adversary,  and 
disappeared  behind  him  before  he  could  observe 
by  what  way  it  had  escaped. 

After  a  careful  search,  and  considerable  raking 
in  comers  with  the  bar  of  steel,  finding  himself 
at  length  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  deputy- 
prosecutor  returned  to  the  bed.  The  bride  was 
still  miraculously  asleep ;  and,  to  his  horror,  he 
perceived,  on  lifting  the  coverlet,  that  she  was 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  left  no  doubt  by  the 
bleeding  head.  Misfortunes  never  come  alone  : 
while  seeking  for  a  doth  about  the  chamber,  he 
struck  the  lamp  with  his  forehead,  and  extin- 
guished it. 

Meanwhile  the  night  was  advancing ;  already 
the  window  of  the  chamber  began  to  glimmer 
with  the  coming  day.  Furious  with  the  obsta- 
cles which  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  set  in 
his  way,  the  deputy-proeeeutor  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery.  Approaching  the  bed  again, 
he  called  upon  his  bride  by  the  tenderest  names, 
and  endeavored  to  awake  her,  yet  she  continued 
to  sleep.  Taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  embraced 
her  passionately ;  but  she  slept  on,  and  appeared 
insensible  to  all  his  caresses.  What  could  this 
mean  1  Was  it  Uie  fisint  of  a  bashful  giri,  or 
was  he  himself  dreaming?  It  was  growing 
lighter ;  and  in  the  hope  of  dispelling  the  odious 
enchantments  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
M.  Desalleuz  went  to  the  window,  and  drew 
aside  the  blinds  and  curtains  to  let  in  the  new 
day.  Then  the  unhappy  lawyer  perceived  for  the 
first  time  why  the  blood  refused  to  be  dried  up. 
Blinded  by  his  anger  in  his  combat  with  the  head 
of  Peter  Lerouz,  and  while  he  had  supposed 
himself  to  be  chastising  his  disturber,  he  had,  in 
fact,  been  striking  the  head  of  his  unfortunate 
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bride.  The  blows  had  been  dealt  so  quickly,  and 
with  such  violence,  that  she  had  died  without  a 
sigh,  or,  perhaps,  without  her  assailant's  hearing 
one,  in  the  fury  of  the  struggle. 

We  leave  to  psychologists  to  explain  this 
phenomenon ;  but  on  seeing  that  he  had  killed 
his  bride,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
mother-in-law  who  knocked  gently  at  the  door, 
and  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. On  hearing  the  voice  of  the  mother  of  his 
wife,  his  terrible  gayety  increased.  Running  to 
open  the  door,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
drawing  her  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  pulled  back 
the  curtains,  and  revealed  to  her  the  terrible 
spectacle;  afler  which  his  laughter  grew  still 
more  furious,  until  at  length  he  sank  exhausted 
on  the  floor. 

Alarmed  at  the  shrieks  of  the  mother,  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  became  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  the  report  of  which  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city,  llie  same  morning,  upon  a  warrant 
firom  the  procureur-general,  M.  Desalleux  was 
conducted  to  the  criminal  prison  of  Orleans ;  and 
it  has  since  been  remarked,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  his  cell  was  the  same  that  had  been 
occupied  by  Peter  Leroux  up  to  the  day  of  his 
execution. 

The  end  of  the  deputy-prosecutor,  however, 
was  a  little  less  tragic.  Declared  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  physicians  to  be  insfuie, 
the  roan  who  had  dreamed  of  moving  the  world 
with  his  eloquence,  was  conducted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  lunatics,  and  for  more  than  six  months 
kept  chained  in  a  dark  cell,  as  in  the  good  old 
times.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  no  longer  dangerous,  his  chains 
were  removed,  and  he  was  subjected  to  milder 
treatment. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  a  strange 
delusion  took  possession  of  him,  which  did  not 
leave  him  until  he  died.  He  fancied  himself  a 
tight-rope  dancer,  and  from  morning  to  night 
danced  with  the  gestures  and  movements  of  a 
man  who  holds  a  balancing-rod,  and  walks  upon 
a  cord. 

If  any  one  visiting  the  city  of  Orleans  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  M.  Troisetoiles, 
landlord  of  the  H6tel  Aux  Cles  de  la  Ville,  in  the 
Place  du  Marche,  he  would  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  this  history,  together  with  many 
other  facts  and  circumstances,  collateral  and  ram- 
ificatory,  concerning  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
their  relations  and  friends,  which  we  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  state.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  tragic  event  which  we  have  last  de- 
scribed, M.  Troisetoiles  will  simply  relate  what 
is  known  to  the  world  on  the  subject — ^namely, 
that  the  deputy-prosecutor,  being  ii^jured  in  mind 
by  overstudy  and  application  to  business,  knocked 
out  his  wife's  brains  on  her  wedding-night.  We, 
however,  although  we  decline  to  mention  our 
sources  of  information,  have  been  enabled  to 
give  the  private  and  seeret  history  of  the  tragedy, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  equally  able  to 
vouch. 


A  bookseller  in  Orleans,  sometime  afterward, 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  and  publishing  a 
volume  of  the  speeches  which  be  had  pronounced 
during  his  short  but  brilliant  oratorical  career. 
Three  editions  were  exhausted  successively,  and 
not  long  since  a  fourth  was  announced. 

MY  NOVEL;  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH UFE.* 
CHAPTER  XV.— CoKTiNUiD. 
"  T^OOL  1'*  said  the  unhappy  man,  aloud,  in  his 
J.  anguish,  "  fool !  what  then  ?  Were  I  free, 
would  it  be  to  trust  my  fate  again  to  falsehood? 
li^  in  all  the  bloom  and  glory  of  my  youth,  I  failed 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  village  girl--4f^  once  more 
deluding  myself^  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  tended, 
reared,  cherished,  some  germ  of  woman's  human 
afiection  in  the  orphan  I  saved  from  penury — how 
look  for  love  in  the  brilliant  Princess,  whom  all 
the  sleek  Lotharios  of  our  gaudy  world  will  sur- 
round with  tiieir  homage  when  once  she  alights 
in  their  sphere !  If  perfidy  be  my  fate— what  heU 
of  hells  in  the  thought ! — that  a  wife  might  lay 
her  head  in  my  bosom — and— oh,  horror !  hor- 
ror ! — ^No  I — I  would  not  accept  her  hand  were  it 
offered,  nor  believe  in  her  love  were  it  pledged  to 
me.  Stem  soul  of  mine — ^wise  at  last,  love  never 
more — never  more  believe  in  truth !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  Harley  quitted  the  room,  Helen's  pale  sweet 
face  looked  forth  from  a  door  in  the  same  corridor. 
She  advanced  toward  him  timidly. 

"  May  I  speak  with  you  ?"  she  said,  in  ahnosf 
inaudible  accents.  "1  have  been  listening  for 
your  footstep." 

Harley  looked  at  her  steadfastly.  Then,  vrith- 
out  a  word,  he  followed  her  into  the  room  she  had 
left,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  I  too,"  said  he,  "  meant  to  seek  an  interview 
with  yourself— but  later.  You  would  speak  to 
me,  Helen — say  on. — Ah !  child,  what  mean  you  ? 
Why  this  ?" — for  Helen  was  kneeling  at  his  feet 

"  Let  me  kneel,"  she  said,  resisting  the  hand 
that  sought  to  raise  her.  '*  Let  me  kneel  till  I 
have  explained  all,  and  perhaps  won  your  par- 
don. You  said  something  the  other  evening.  It 
has  weighed  on  my  heart  and  my  conscience  ever 
since.  You  said  '  that  I  should  have  no  secret 
from  you ;  for  that,  in  our  relation  to  each  other, 
would  be  deceit.'  I  have  had  a  secret;  but,  oh 
believe  me  I  it  was  long  ere  it  was  clearly  visible 
to  myself.  You  honored  me  with  a  suit  so  far 
beyond  my  birth,  my  merits.  You  said  that  I 
might  console  and  comfort  you.  At  those  words, 
what  answer  could  I  give? — ^I  who  owe  you  so 
much  more  than  a  daughter's  duty?  And  I 
thought  that  my  afiections  were  free— that  they 
would  obey  that  duty.  But — but — but — "  con- 
tinued Helen,  bowing  her  head  still  lowlier,  and 
in  a  voice  far  fainter — "I  deceived  myself.  I 
again  saw  him  who  had  been  all  in  the  world  to 
me,  when  the  world  was  so  terrible — and  then — 
and  then — I  trembled.  I  was  terrified  at  my  own 
*  Conclnded  tnm  Uie  November  Number^  ' 
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monoriefl — my  own  thoughts.  Still  I  stroggled 
to  banish  the  past — ^resolutely — firmly.  Oh,  you 
believe  me,  do  you  not?  And  I  hoped  to  con- 
quer. Tet  ever  since  those  words  of  yours,  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  tell  you  even  of  the  struggle. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  since  you 
spoke  them.  And  now — now — I  have  seen 
him  again,  and — and — though  not  by  a  word 
could  she  you  had  deigned  to  woo  as  your  bride, 
encourage  hope  in  another — though  there^-there 
where  you  now  stand — he  bade  me  farewell, 
and  we  parted  as  if  forever ; — ^yet — ^yet — 0  Lord 
L'E strange  I  in  return  for  your  rank,  wealth, 
your  still  nobler  gifts  of  nature — what  could  I 
bring — something  more  than  gratitude,  esteem, 
reverence — at  least  an  undivided  heart,  filled  with 
your  image,  and  yours  alone.  And  this  I  can  not 
give.  Pardon  me — not  for  what  I  say  now,  but 
for  not  saying  it  before.  Pardon  me,  0  my  ben- 
efactor, pardon  me  !*' 

"Eise,  Helen,"  said  Harley,  with  relaxing 
brow,  though  still  unwilling  to  yield  to  one  softer 
and  holier  emotion.  **Ri«eI"  And  he  lifted 
her  up,  and  drew  her  toward  the  light.  "Let 
me  look  at  your  face.  There  seems  no  guile 
here.  These  tears  are  surely  honest.  If  I  can 
not  be  loved,  it  is  my  fate,  and  not  your  crime. 
Now,  listen  to  me.  If  you  grant  me  nothing 
else,  will  you  give  me  the  obedience  which  the 
ward  owes  to  the  guardian — the  child  to  the 
parent?" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !"  murmured  Helen. 

"  Then,  while  I  release  you  from  all  troth  to 
me,  I  claim  the  right  to  refuse,  if  I  so  please  it, 
my  assent  to  the  suit  of — of  the  person  you  pre- 
fer. I  acquit  you  of  deceit,  but  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  judgment  I  shall  pass  on  him.  Until  I 
myself  sanction  that  suit,  will  you  promise  not  to 
recall  in  any  way  the  rejection  which,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly,  you  have  given  to  it  ?" 

"I  promise." 

"  And  if  I  say  to  you,  *  Helen,  this  man  is  not 
worthy  of  you — '  " 

"  No,  no  I  do  not  say  that — ^I  could  not  believe 
you." 

Harley  frowned,  but  resumed  calmly — "Hj 
them,  I  say — *  Ask  me  not  wherefore,  but  I  for- 
bid you  to  be  the  wife  of  Leonard  Fairfield,' 
what  would  be  your  answer  ?" 

'*  Ah,  my  lord,  if  you  can  but  comfort  him,  do 
with  me  as  you  will ;  but  do  not  command  me  to 
break  hiM  heart." 

"Oh,  silly  child,"  cried  Harley,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, "hearts  are  not  found  in  the  race  from 
which  that  man  sprang.  But  I  take  your  prom- 
ise, with  its  credulous  condition.  Helen,  I  pity 
you.  I  have  been  as  weak  as  you,  bearded  man 
though  I  be.  Some  day  or  other,  you  and  I  may 
live  to  laugh  at  the  follies  at  which  you  weep 
now.  I  can  give  you  no  other  comfort,  for  I 
know  of  none." 

He  moved  to  the  door,  and  paused  at  the 
threshold.  "  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some 
days,  Helen.  Perhaps  1  may  request  my  mother 
to  join  me  at  Lansmere ;  if  so,  I  shall  pray  yon  | 


to  accompany  her.  For  the  present,  let  all  be- 
lieve that  our  position  is  unchanged.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  I  may — " 

Helen  looked  up  wistfully  through  her  tean — 
*'  I  may  release  you  from  all  duties  to  me," 
continued  Harley  with  grave  and  severe  coldness ; 
"or  I  may  claim  your  promise  in  spite  of  the 
condition ;  for  your  lover's  heart  will  not  be 
broken.    Adieu  I" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

As  Harley  entered  London,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  Randal  Leslie,  who  was  hurrying  from 
Eaton  Square,  having  not  only  accompanied  ICr. 
Avenel  in  his  walk,  but  gone  home  with  him  and 
spent  half  the  day  in  that  gentleman's  society. 
He  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  which  some  disclosure  as  to  the  day  for 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  expected. 

"Lord  L'Estrange,"  said  Randal,  "I  must 
stop  you.  I  have  been  to  Norwood  and  seen  our 
noble  friend.  He  has  confided  to  me,  of  course, 
all  that  passed.  How  can  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  I  By  what  rare  talent — ^with  what 
signal  courage — ^you  have  saved  tiie  happiness — 
perhaps  even  the  honoi^— of  my  plighted  bride !" 

"  Your  bride !  The  Duke,  ^en,  stiU  holds  to 
the  promise  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
from  Riccabocca?" 

"  He  confirms  tiiat  promise  more  solenmly  ^an 
ever.  Yon  may  well  be  surprised  at  his  mag- 
nanimity." 

"  No ;  he  is  a  philosophei^-^iothing  in  him  can 
surprise  me.  But  he  seemed  to  think,  when  I 
saw  him,  that  there  were  droumstances  you 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain." 

"  Hard !  Nothing  so  easy.  Allow  me  to  ten- 
der to  you  the  same  explanations  which  satisfied 
one  whoiai  philosophy  itself  has  made  as  open  to 
truth  as  he  is  olear-sighted  to  imposture." 

"  Another  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Leslie.  If  your 
bride's  father  be  satisfied,  what  right  have  I  to 
doubt  ?  By  the  way,  you  stand  for  Lansmere. 
Do  me  the  favor  to  fix  your  quarters  at  the  Parit 
during  the  election.  You  will,  of  course,  accom- 
pany Mr.  Egerton." 

"  Yon  are  most  kind,"  answered  Randal,  great- 
ly surprised. 

"  You  accept  ?  That  is  well.  We  shall  then 
have  ample  opportunity  for  those  explanations 
which  you  honor  me  by  offering ;  and,  to  make 
your  visit  still  more  agreeable,  I  may  perhaps 
induce  your  friends  at  Norwood  to  meet  yon. 
Good-day." 

Harley  walked  on,  leaving  Randal  motionleas 
in  amaze,  but  tormented  with  suspicion.  What 
could  such  courtesies  in  Lord  L'Estrange  por- 
tend?   Surely  no  good. 

"  I  am  about  to  hold  the  baliinoe  of  justice," 
said  Harley  to  himself.  "I  will  cast  the  light- 
weight of  that  knave  into  tiie  ^ale.  Violanta 
never  can  be  mine ;  but  I  did  not  save  her  from 
a  Peschiera,  to  leave  her  to  a  Randal  Leslie. 
Ha,  ha  I  Audley  Egerton  has  some  human  feel- 
irtg^ — tenderness  for  that  yontfa  whom  he  has 
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selected  from  the  world,  in  which  he  left  Nora's 
child  to  the  jaws  of  famine.  Through  that  side 
I  can  reach  at  his  heart,  and  prove  him  a  fool 
like  myself,  where  he  esteemed  and  confided ! 
Good." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Lord  L'Eitrange  gained 
the  comer  of  Bruton  Street,  when  he  was  again 
somewhat  abruptly  accosted. 

"  My  dear  Lord  L'Estrange,  let  me  shake  you 
by  the  hand;  for  Heaven  knows  when  I  may 
see  you  again  *,  and  you  have  suffered  me  to  assist 
in  one  good  action." 

"Frank  Hazeldean,  I  am  pleased  indeed  to 
meet  you.  Why  do  you  indulge  in  that  melan- 
choly doubt  as  to  the  time  when  I  may  see  you 
again?" 

'*  I  have  just  got  leave  of  absence.  I  am  not 
well,  and  I  am  rather  hipped,  so  I  shall  go  abroad 
for  a  few  weeks." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  sombre,  broodiag  man 
felt  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  dejection  that 
was  evident  in  Frank's  voice  and  countenance. 
"Another  dupe  to  affection,"  thought  he,  as  if  in 
apology  to  himself;  "  naturally,  of  course,  a  dupe : 
he  is  honest  and  artless — at  present."  He  pressed 
kindly  on  the  arm  which  he  had  involuntarily 
twined  within  his  own  "I  conceive  how  you 
now  grieve,  my  young  friend,"  said  he;  "but 
you  will  congpratulate  yourself  hereafter  on  what 
this  di.y  seems  to  you  an  affliction." 
"  My  dear  lord— " 

"I  am  much  older  than  you;  but  not  old 
enough  for  such  formal  ceremony.  Pray,  call 
me  L'Estrange." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  I  diould  indeed  like  to 
speak  to  you  as  a  friend.  There  is  a  thought  on 
my  mind  which  haunts  me.  I  daresay  it  is  fool- 
ish enough,  but  I  »m  sure  you  will  not  laugh  at 
me.  You  heard  what  Madame  di  Negpra  said  to 
me  last  night.  I  have  been  trifled  with  and  mis- 
led, but  I  can  not  forget  so  soon  how  dear  to  me 
that  woman  was.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  such  nonsense ;  but,  from  what  I  can  un- 
derstand, her  brother  is  likely  to  lose  all  his  for- 
tune ;  and  even  if  not,  he  is  a  sad  scoundrel.  I 
can  not  bear  the  thought  that  she  should  be  so 
dependent  on  him— that  she  may  oome  to  want. 
After  all,  there  must  be  good  in  her — good  in  her 
to  refuse  my  hand  if  she  did  not  love  me.  A 
mercenaiy  woman  so  circumstanced  would  not 
have  done  that." 

"You  are  quite  right.  But  do  not  torment 
yourself  with  such  generous  fears.  Madame  di 
Negpra  shall  not  come  to  want — shall  not  be  de- 
pendent en  her  infamous  brother.  The  first  act 
of  the  Buke  of  Serrano,  on  regaining  his  estates, 
will  be  a  suitable  provision  for  his  kinswoman. 
I  will  answer  for  this." 

"  You  take  a  load  pS  my  mind.  I  did  mean 
to  ask  you  to  intercede  with  Bicoabooea — (^at  is, 
the  Duke;  (it^p  so  hard  to  think  he  can  be  a 
Puke !)  I,  alas  1  have  nothing  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  Madame  di  Negra.  I  may,  indeed, 
sell  my  conunission;  but  then  I  have  a  debt 
which  I  long  to  pay  ofi;  and  the  sale  of  the  com- 


mission would  not  suffice  even  for  that ;  and  per- 
haps my  father  might  be  still  more  angry  if  I  do 
sell  it  Well,  good-by.  I  shall  now  go  away 
happy — ^that  is,  comparatively.  One  must  bear 
things  like— a  man !" 

"  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  you  again  be- 
fore you  go  abroad.  I  will  call  on  you.  Mean- 
while, can  you  tell  me  the  Number  of  one  Baron 
Levy  ?    He  lives  in  this  street,  I  know." 

"Levyl  Oh,  have  no  dealings  with  him,  1 
advise — I  entreat  you  I  He  is  the  most  plausible, 
dangerous  rascal ;  and,  for  heaven's  sake !  pray 
be  warned  by  me,  and  let  nothing  entangle  you 
into— a  FosT-OBiT !" 

"  Be  reassured,  I  am  more  accustomed  to  lend 
money  than  to  borrow  it ;  and  as  to  a  po^t'ObU^ 
I  have  a  foolish  prejudice  against  such  transac- 
tions." 

"Don't  call  it  foolish,  L'Estrange;  I  honor 
you  for  it.  How  I  wish  I  had  known  you  earlier 
— so  few  men  of  the  world  are  like  you.  Even 
Randal  Leslie,  who  is  so  faultless  in  most  things, 
and  never  gets  into  a  scrape  himself^  called  my 
own  scruples  foolish.     However — " 

"Stay— Randal  Leslie  I  What!  He  advised 
you  to  borrow  on  a  pott-obit,  and  probably  shared 
the  loan  with  yon  ?" 
"  0,  no ;  not  a  shilling." 
"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank.  Perhaps,  as  1 
see  that  Levy  is  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  your  in- 
formation may  be  useful  to  myself^  and  put  me 
on  my  guard  in  dealing  with  that  popular  gen- 
tleman." 

Frank,  who  somehow  or  other  felt  himself 
quite  at  home  with  Harley,  and  who,  with  aU 
his  respect  for  Randal  L^lie's  talents,  liad  a 
vague  notion  that  Lord  L'Estrange  was  quite  as 
clever,  and  from  his  years  and  experience,  likely 
to  be  a  safer  and  more  judicious  counselor,  was 
noways  loth  to  impart  the  confidence  thus  press- 
ed for. 

He  told  Harley  of  his  debtsr— his  first  dealings 
with  Levy — the  unhappy  post-obit  into  which  he 
had  been  harried  by  the  distress  of  Madame  di 
Negra — ^his  father's  anger — his  mother's  letter — 
his  own  feelings  of  mingled  shame  and  pride, 
which  made  him  fear  that  repentance  would  but 
seem  self-interest^-his  desire  to  sell  his  commis- 
sion, and  let  its  sale  redeem  in  part  the  post-obit  ; 
in  short,  he  made  what  is  called  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  Randal  Leslie  was  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
this  recital ;  and  the  subtle  cross-questions  of  Har- 
ley extracted  far  more  as  to  that  young  diplomat's 
agency  in  all  these  melancholy  concerns,  than  the 
ingenuous  narrator  himself  was  aware  of. 

" So  then,"  said  Harley,  "Mr.  Leslie  assured 
you  of  MadiEtme  di  Nigra's  affection,  when  you 
yourself  doubted  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  took  him  in,  even  more  than  she 
did  me." 

"  Simple  Mr.  Leslie !   And  the  same  kind  friend 
— ^who  is  related  to  you — did  you  say  ?" 
"  His  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean." 
"  Humph.     The  same  kind  relation  led  you  to 
believe  that  you  could  pay  off  this  bond  with  the 
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Mftfchesa'a  portion,  and  that  he  ooold  obtain  the 
oonnent  of  your  parents  to  your  marriage  with 
that  lady  ?" 

ii  I  ought  to  have  known  better ;  my  father's 
prejudices  against  foreigners  sad  papists  are  so 
strong.'' 

**  And  now  Mr.  Leslie  concurs  with  ycni,  that  it 
is  beet  for  you  to  g9  abroad,  and  trust  to  his  inter- 
cession with  your  father.  He  has  evidently  then 
gained  a  great  influence  over  Mr.  Hazeldean." 

*'  My  father  naturally  compares  me  with  him 
— ke  so  clever,  so  pronoiaing,  so  regular  in  his 
habits,  and  I  such  a  reckless  scapegprace." 

^*  And  the  bulk  of  your  father's  property  is  un- 
ntailed — ^Mr.  Hazeldean  might  disinherit  you." 

**  I  deserve  it     I  hope  he  will." 

*^7ou  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters — no  rela- 
tion, perhaps,  nearer  to  you  than  your  excellent 
friend  Mr.  BAodal  Leslie?" 

*^No ;  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  kind  to  me, 
otherwise  I  am  the  last  person  to  sui^him.  Tou 
have  no  idea  how  well-informed  and  clever  he  is," 
added  Frank,  in  a  tone  between  admiration  snd 
awe. 

**My  dear  Hazeldean,  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, will  you  not?" 

**  Certainly.    You  are  too  good." 

"Let  all  your  family,  Mr.  X<eslie  included, 
sBppose  yon  to  be  gone  abroad;  but  stay  quietly 
in  England,  and  within  a  day's  journey  of  Lans- 
mere  Park.  I  am  obliged  to  go  thither  for  the 
approaching  election.  I  may  ask  you  to  come 
over.  I  think  I  see  a  Way  to  serve  you ;  and  if  ^ 
so,  yon  wHl  soon  hear  from  me.  Now,  Baron 
Levy's  Number." 

*^  That  is  the  house  with  the  cabriolet  at  the 
door.  How  such  a  fellow  can  have  such  a  horse ! 
'tis  out  of  aU  keeping!" 

**Not  at  all;  horses  are  high-spirited,  gener- 
ous, unsuspicious  animals — they  never  know  that 
it  is  a  rogue  who  drives  ^era!  I  have  your 
promise,  then,  and  you  will  send  me  your  ad- 
dress?" 

"  I  will.  Strange  that  I  feel  more  confidence 
in  yoo  than  I  do  even  in  Randal  1  Do  take  care 
of  Levy." 

Lord  L'Estrange  and  Frank  here  shook  hands, 
and  Frank,  with  an  anxious  groan,  saw  L'Es- 
trange disappear  within  the  portals  of  the  sleek 
destroyer. 

» 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LoED  L'EsTRAifox  foUowed  the  spruce  servant 
into  Baron's  Levy's  luxurious  study. 

The  Baron  looked  greatly  amazed  at  his  un- 
expected visitor;  but  he  got  up— handed  a  chair 
to  my  lord  with  a  low  bow.  "  This  is  an  hon- 
or," said  he. 

"Yon  have  a  charming  abode  here,"  said 
Lord  L'Estrange,  looking  round.  "Very  fine 
bronzes— excellent  taste.  Your  reception-rooms 
above  are,  doubtless,  a  model  to  all  decorators  1" 

"  Would  your  lordship  condescend  to  see  them," 
said  Levy — ^wondering — but  flattered. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 


"Lights  I"  cried  Levy,  to  the  servant  who  aa- 
swered  the  bell.  "  Lights  in  the  drawing-rooma. 
It  is  growing  dork." 

Lord  L'Estrange  followed  the  usurer  up-stairs; 
admired  every  thing— pioturee,  draperies,  ShnrtM 
china,  to  the  very  shape  of  the  downy /autentZt, 
to  the  very  pattern  of  the  Toumay  carpet.  Re* 
dining  then  on  one  of  the  voluptuous  sofas.  Lord 
L'Estrange  said,  smilingly,  "You  are  a  wise 
man;  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  rich,  unless 
one  enjoys  one's  riches." 

"My  own  maxim,  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  And  it  is  something,  too,  to  have  a  taste  for 
good  society.  Small  pride  would  you  have,  my 
dear  Baron,  in  these  rooms,  luxurious,  though 
they  are,  if  filled  with  guests  of  vulgar  exterior 
and  plebeian  manners.  It  is  only  in  the  world 
in  which  vi  move  that  we  find  persons  who  har* 
monize,  as  it  were,  with  the  porcelain  of  Shret^ 
and  those  sofas  that  might  have  come  from  Ver* 
sallies." 

"  I  own,"  said  Levy,  "  that  I  have  what  some 
may  call  a  weakness  in  a  parvenu  like  mysell 
I  have  a  love  lor  the  beau  monde.  It  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  me  when  I  receive  men  like  your 
lordship." 

"  But  why  call  yourself  a  parvenu  ?  Though 
you  are  contented  to  honor  the  name  of  Levy, 
we,  in  society  all  know  that  you  are  the  son  of  a 
long-descended  English  peer.  Child  of  love,  it  is 
true;  but  the  Graces  smile  on  those  over  whose 
birth  Venus  presided.  Pardon  my  old-fashioned 
mythological  similes— they  go  so  well— with 
these  rooms — LouU  QMtnze." 

"  Sinoe  you  touch  on  my  birth,"  said  Levy, 
his  color  rather  heightened,  not  with  shame,  but 
with  pride,  "  I  don't  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  my  habits  and  tastes  in  life.    In  fact — " 

"  In  imcty  own  that  you  would  be  a  miserable 
man.  in  spite  of  all  your  wealth,  if  the  young 
dandles  who  thrcmg  to  your  banquets  were  to 
cut  you  dead  in  the  streets ;  if^  when  your  high- 
stepping  horse  stopped  at  your  club,  the  porter 
shut  the  door  in  your  face ;  i^  when  you  lounged 
into  the  opera-pit,  handsome  dog  that  you  ar^ 
each  spendthrift  rake  in  *  Fop's  Alley,'  who  now 
waits  but  the  scratch  of  your  pen  to  endorse  biUet 
doux  with  the  charm  that  can  chain  to  himself 
for  a  month  some  nymph  of  the  Ballet^  spinning 
round  in  a  whirlwind  of  tuUe^  would  shrink  from 
the  touch  of  your  condescending  fore-finger  with 
more  dread  of  its  contact  than  a  bailiff's  arrest 
in  the  thick  of  Pall-Mali  could  inspire;  i^  re- 
duced to  the  company  of  city  clerks,  para«ite 
led-captains — " 

"Oh,  don't  go  on,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Levy^ 
laughing  affectedly.  "Impossible  though  the 
pieture  be,  it  is  really  appalling.  Cut  me  off 
from  May  Fair  and  St.  James's,  and  I  should  go 
into  my  strong  closet  and  hang  myself." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Baron,  all  this  may  hap- 
pen if  I  have  the  whim  just  to  try ;  all  this  iptfl 
happen,  unless,  ere  I  leave  your  house,  you  con- 
cede the  conditions  I  came  here  to  impose." 

"My  lord,"  exclaimed  Levy,  starting  up,  and 
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palUng  down  his  waistcoat  with  nervous,  passion- 
ate fingers,  "if  you  were  not  under  my  own  roof^ 
I  would—" 

"Truce  with  mock  heroics.  Sit  down,  sir — 
sit  down.  I  will  briefly  state  my  threat — more 
briefly  my  conditions.  You  will  be  scarcely  more 
prolix  in  your  reply.  Your  fortune  I  can  not 
touch — ^your  ergoyment  of  it  I  can  destroy.  Re- 
fuse my  conditions — make  me  your  enemy — and 
war  to  the  knife  1  I  will  interrogate  all  the  young 
dupes  you  have  ruined.  I  will  leam  the  history 
of  all  tiie  transactions  by  which  you  have  gained 
the  wealth  that  it  pleases  you  to  spend  in  court- 
ing the  society  and  sharing  the  vices  of  men  who 
— go  with  these  rooms,  XoMtf  Quinze.  Not  a 
roguery  of  yours  shall  escape  me,  down  even  to 
your  last  notable  connivance  with  an  Italian  rep- 
robate for  the  criminal  abstraction  of  an  heiress. 
All  these  particulars  I  will  proclaim  in  the  clubs 
to  which  you  have  gained  admittance — in  every 
club  in  London  which  you  yet  hope  to  creep  into. 
All  these  I  will  impart  to  some  such  authority  in 
the  Press  as  Mr.  Henry  Norreys ;  all  these  I  will, 
upon  the  voucher  of  my  own  name,  have  so  pub- 
lished in  some  journals  of  repute,  that  you  must 
either  tacitly  submit  to  the  revelations  that  blast 
you,  or  bring  before  a  court  of  law  actions  that 
will  convert  accusations  into  evidence.  It  is  but 
by  sufierance  that  you  are  now  in  society;  you 
are  excluded  when  one  man  like  me  comes  forth 
to  denounce  you.  You  try  in  vain  to  sneer  at 
my  menace — ^your  white  lips  show  your  terror. 
I  have  rarely  in  life  drawn  any  advantage  from 
my  rank  and  position;  but  I  am  thankful  that 
they  give  me  the  power  to  make  my  voice  re- 
spected and  my  exposure  triumphant.  Now, 
Baron  Levy,  will  you  go  into  your  strong  closet 
and  hang  yourself?  or  will  you  grant  me  my 
very  moderate  conditions?  You  are  silent.  I 
will  relieve  you,  and  state  those  conditions.  Un- 
til the  general  election  about  to  take  place,  is 
concluded,  yon  will  obey  me  to  the  letter  in  all 
that  I  enjoin— no  demur,  and  no  scruple.  And 
tiie  first  proof  of  obedience  I  demand,  is  your  can- 
did disclosure  of  all  Mr.  Audley  Eg^erton's  pecun- 
iary affairs." 

"  Has  my  client,  Mr.  Egerton,  authorized  you 
to  request  of  me  that  disclosure?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  all  that  passes  between  us 
you  will  conceal  from  your  client." 

"  You  would  save  him  from  ruin  ?  Your  trusty 
frietuLf  Mr.  Egerton!"  said  the  Baron,  with  a 
livid  sneer. 

"  Wrong  again.  Baron  Levy.  If  I  would  save 
him  frx>m  ruin,  you  are  scarcely  the  man  I  should 
ask  to  assist  me." 

"Ah,  I  guess.    You  have  learned  how  h^— " 

"  Guess  nothing ;  but  obey  in  all  things.  Let 
us  descend  to  your  business-room." 

Levy  said  not  a  word  until  he  had  reconducted 
his  visitor  into  his  den  of  destruction — all  gleam- 
ing with  tpoliaria — in  rosewood.  Then  he  said 
this :  "  It,  Lord  L'Estrange,  you  seek  but  revenge 
on  Audley  Egerton,  you  need  not  have  uttered 
tliosa  threats.    I,  too— hate  the  man." 


Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  and  the  no- 
bleman felt  a  pang  that  he  had  debased  himself 
into  a  single  feeling  which  the  usurer  could  share. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  appeared  to  close 
with  satisfactory  arrangements,  and  produce  ami- 
cable understanding.  For  as  the  Baron  ceremo- 
niously followed  Lord  L'Estraage  through  the 
hall,  his  noble  visitor  said,  wi^  marked  affabil- 
ity— 

"  Then  I  shall  see  yon  at  Lansmere  with  Mr. 
Egerton,  to  assist  in  conducting  his  election.  It 
is  a  sacrifice  of  your  time  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  not  a  step  farther,  I  beg.  Baron,  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

As  the  street  door  opened  on  Lord  L'Estrange, 
he  again  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Randal 
Leslie,  whose  hand  was  already  lifted  to  the 
knocker. 

"  Ha,  Mr.  Leslie  I — ^you  too  a  client  of  Baron 
Levy's ; — a  very  useful,  accommodating  man." 

Randal  stared  and  stammered.  "Icome  in 
haste  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  bnsiness.  Don't  you  hear  the  newspaper 
venders  crying  out,  'Great  news — ^Dissolution  of 
Parliament?'" 

"  We  are  prepared.  Levy  himself  consents  to 
£^ve  us  the  aid  of  his  talents.  Kindly,  obliging 
— clever  person !" 

Randal  hurried  into  Levy's  study,  to  which  the 
usurer  had  shrunk  back,  and  was  now  wiping  his 
brow  with  his  scented  handkerchief^  looking  heat- 
ed and  haggard,  and  very  indifferent  to  Randal 
Leslie. 

"Hew  is  this?"  cried  Randal.  "I  come  to 
tell  you  first  of  Peschiera's  utter  fiailure,  the  ri- 
diculous coxcomb,  and  I  meet  at  your  door  tiie 
last  man  I  thought  to  find  there— the  man  who 
foiled  us  all.  Lord  L'Estrange.  What  brought 
him  to  you  ?  Ah,  perhaps,  his  interest  in  Eger- 
ton's  election." 

"  Yes,"  said  Levy,  sulkily.  "  I  know  aU  about 
Peschiera.  I  can  not  talk  to  you  now;  I  must 
make  arrangements  for  going  to  Lansmere." 

"  But  don't  forget  my  purchase  from  ThomhilL 
I  shall  have  the  money  shortly  from  a  surer  sooroe 
than  Peschiera." 

"The  Squire?" 

"  Or  a  rich  father-in-law." 

In  the  mean  while,  as  Lord  L'Estraage  entered 
Bond  Street,  his  cars  were  stunned  by  vociferous 
cries  from  the  Stentors  employed  by  Standard^ 
Stm^  and  Globe — "  Great  news.  Dissolution  of 
Parliament — great  news  I"  The  gas  lamps  were 
lighted — a  brown  fog  was  gathering  over  the 
streets,  blending  itself  with  the  falling  shades  of 
night.  The  forms  of  men  loomed  large  tiirough 
the  mist.  The  lights  from  the  shops  looked  red 
and  lurid.  Loungers  usually  careless  as  to  poU> 
tics,  were  talking  eagerly  and  anxiously  of  King, 
Ijords,  Commons,  "Constitution  at  stake"  — 
"  Triumph  of  liberal  opinions" — according  to  their 
several  biases.  Hearing,  and  scorning— unsocial, 
isolated — walked  on  Harley  L'Estrange.  With 
his  direr  passions  had  been  roused  up  all  the  na- 
tive powers,  that  made  them  denbiy  dangerous. 
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He  became  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  great 
faculties,  but  exulted  in  ^em  only  so  fi&r  as  they 
could  minister  to  the  pi  /ose  which  had  invoked 
them. 

**  I  have  constitut«jd  myself  a  Fate,"  he  said 
inly ;  "  let  the  gods  be  but  neutral — while  I  weave 
the  meshes.  Then,  as  Fate  itself  when  it  has 
fulfilled  its  mission,  let  me  pass  away  into  sha- 
dow, with  the  still  and  lonely  stride  that  none 
may  follow. 

*■  Ob,  (br  a  lodfe  in  some  vast  wilderness.' 
How  weary  I  am  of  this  world  of  men !"  And 
again  the  cry  "Great  newB — ^National  crisis — 
Dissolution  of  Parliament — Great  news  1"  rang 
tiurough  the  jostling  throng.  Three  men,  arm- 
in-arm,  brushed  by  Harley,  and  were  stopped  at 
the  crossing  by  a  file  of  carriages.  The  man  in 
the  centre  was  Audley  Egerton.  His  companions 
were,  an  ex-minister  like  himself,  and  one  of  those 
great  proprietors  who  are  proud  of  being  above 
office,  and  vain  of  the  power  to  make  and  immake 
Governments. 

"You  are  tiie  only  man  to  lead  us,  Egerton," 
said  this  last  personage.  "  Do  but  secure  your 
seat,  and  as  soon  as  this  popular  fever  has  passed 
away,  you  must  be  something  more  than  the 
leader  of  Opposition — ^you  must  be  the  first  man 
in  England." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  chimed  in  the  fi^llow 
ex-minister — a  worthy  man — perfect  red  tapist, 
but  inaudible  in  the  reporters*  gallery.  "And 
your  election  is  quite  safe,  eh  ?  All  depends  on 
that.  You  must  not  be  thrown  out  at  such  a 
time,  even  for  a  month  or  two.  I  hear  that  you 
will  have  a  contest — some  townsman  of  the  bor- 
ough, I  think.  But  the  Lansmere  interiest  must 
be  aU-powerful ;  and,  I  suppose,  L'Estrange  will 
come  out  and  canvass  for  you.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  have  lukewarm  firiends  I" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  about  my  election.  I  am 
as  sure  of  that  as  of  L'Estrange^s  friendship." 

Harley  heard,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  passing 
his  hand  vrithin  his  vest,  laid  it  upon  Nora's  me- 
moir. 

"What  could  we  do  in  Parliament  without 
you  !"  said  the  great  proprietor,  almost  piteous- 

"  Rather  what  could  I  do  without  Parliament  ? 
•  Public  life  is  the  only  existence  I  own.  Parlia- 
ment is  all  in  all  to  me.  But  we  may  cross 
now." 

Harley's  eye  glittered  cold  as  it  followed  the 
tall  form  of  the  statesman,  towering  high  above 
all  other  passers-by. 

**Ay,"  he  muttered,  "Ay,  rest  as  sure  of  my 
friendship  as  I  was  of  thine  I  And  be  Lansmere 
oar  field  of  Philippi  I  There,  where  thy  first  step 
was  made  in  the  only  life  that  thou  own'st  as 
existence,  shall  the  ladder  itself  rot  from  under 
thy  footing.  There,  where  thy  softer  victim  slunk 
to  death  from  the  deceit  of  thy  love,  shall  deceit 
hke  thine  own  dig  a  grave  for  thy  frigid  ambition. 
I  borrow  thy  quiver  of  fraud ;  its  still  arrows  shall 
strike  thee;  and  thou  too  shalt  say,  when  the 
barb  pierces  home,  *  This  comes  from  the  hand 
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of  a  friend.'  Ay,  at  Lansmere,  at  Lansmere, 
shall  the  end  crown  the  whole !  Go,  and  dot  on 
the  canvas  the  lines  for  the  lengthened  perspec- 
tive, where  my  eyes  note  already  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  picture." 

Then  through  the  dull  fog,  and  under  the  pale 
gaslights,  Harley  L'Estrange  pursued  his  noise- 
less way,  soon  distinguished  no  more  among  the 
various,  motley,  quick-succeeding  groups,  with 
their  infinite  subdivisions  of  thought,  care,  and 
passion ;  while,  loud  over  all  their  low  murmurs, 
or  silent  hearts,  were  heard  the  tramp  of  horses, 
and  din  of  wheels,  and  the  vociferous  discordant 
cry  that  had  ceased  to  attract  an  interest  in  the 
ears  it  vexed — "  Great  News,  Great  News — ^Dis- 
solution of  Parliament — Great  News !" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  scene  is  at  Lansmere  Park — a  spacious 
pile,  commenced  in  the  reigpi  of  Charles  II. ;  en- 
larged and  altered  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Brill- 
iant interval  in  the  History  of  our  National  Man- 
ners, when  even  the  courtier  dreaded  to  be  dull 
and  Sir  Fopling  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to  catch 
the  ear  of  a  wit — ^when  the  names  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorset,  Halifax  and  Carteret,  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  unite  themselves,  brother-like,  with 
those  of  Hobbes  and  of  Dryden,  of  Pjrior  and 
Bentley,  of  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pope,  aiid  Swift  j 
and  still,  wherever  we  tum,  to  recognize  some 
ideal  of  great  Lord  or  fine  Gentleman — the  Im- 
mortals of  Literature  stand  by  his  side. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  at  Lansmere  were  cov- 
ered with  the  portraits  of  those  who  illustrate 
that  time  which  Europe  calls  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV.  A  L'Estrange,  who  had  lived  through  the 
reigns  of  four  English  princes  (and  with  no  raeaca 
importance  through  all),  had  collected  those  like- 
nesses of  noble  contemporaries.  As  you  passed 
through  the  chambers— opening  one  on  the  other 
in  that  pomp  of  parade  introduced  with  Charles 
II.  from  the  palaces  of  France,  and  retaining  its 
mode  till  Versailles  and  the  Trianon  passed,  them- 
selves, out  of  date — ^you  felt  you  were  in  excellent 
company.  What  saloons  of  our  day,  demeaned 
to  tailed  coats  and  white  waistcoats,  have  that 
charm  of  high  breeding  which  speaks  out  from 
the  canvas  of  Kneller  and  Jervis,  Vivien  and  El- 
gaud?  And  withal,  notwithstanding  lace  and 
brocade — the  fripperies  of  artificial  costume — still 
those  who  give  interest  or  charm  to  that  day, 
look  firom  their  portraits  like  men^— raking  or  de- 
bonnair,  if  you  will — never  mincing,  nor  feminine. 
Can  we  say  as  much  of  the  portraits  of  Lawrence  ? 
Gaze  there  on  fair  Marlbol*ough — ^what  delicate 
perfection  of  features,  yet  how  easy  in  boldness, 
how  serene  in  the  conviction  of  power !  So  fair 
and  BO  tranquil  he  might  have  looked  through  the 
cannon-reek  at  Ramilies  and  Blenheim,  suggest- 
ing to  Addison  the  image  of  an  angel  of  war. 
Ah,  there.  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  thd  Lovelace  of 
vrits  I  Note  that  strong  jaw  and  marked  brow ; 
— do  you  not  recognize  the  courtier  who  scorned 
to  ask  one  favor  of  the  king  with  whom  he  lived 
as  an  equal,  and  who  stretched  forth  the  right 
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hand  of  man  to  hurl  from  a  throne  the  king  who 
had  made  his  daughter — a  Countess  ?  * 

Perhaps,  from  his  childhood  thus  surrounded 
hy  the  haunting  faces — that  spoke  of  their  age  as 
they  looked  from  the  walls — that  age  and  those 
portraits  were  not  without  influence  on  the  char- 
acter  of  Harley  L'Estrange.  The  whim  and  the 
daring — the  passion  for  letters  and  reverence  for 
genius — the  mixture  of  levity  and  strength — ^the 
polished  sauntering  indolence,  or  the  elastic  read- 
iness of  energies  once  called  into  actionr— all  might 
have  found  their  prototypes  in  the  lives  which 
those  portraits  rekindled.  The  deeper  sentiment, 
the  more  earnest  nature,  which  in  Harley  L'Es- 
trange  were  commingled  with  the  attributes  com- 
mon to  a  former  age — these,  indeed,  were  of  his 
own.  Our  age  so  little  comprehended,  while  it 
colors  us  from  its  atmosphere! — so  full  of  mys- 
terious and  profound  emotions,  which  our  ances- 
tors never  knew ! — ^will  those  emotions  be  under- 
stood by  our  descendants  ? 

In  this  stately  house  were  now  assembled,  as 
Harley's  guests,  many  of  the  more  important 
personages  whom  the  slow  length  of  this  story 
has  made  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  two  can- 
didates for  the  borough  in  the  True  Blue  interest 
— Audley  Egerton  and  Randal  Leslie ; — and  Levy 
— chief  among  the  barons  to  whom  modem  soci- 
ety grants  a  seignorie  of  pillage,  which,  had  a 
baron  of  old  ever  ventured  to  arrogate,  burgess 
and  citizen,  socman  and  bocman,  villein  and 
churl,  would  have  burned  him  alive  in  his  castle ; 
— the  Duke  di  Serrano,  atill  fondly  clinging  to  his 
title  of  Doctor  and  pet  name  of  Riccabocca; — 
Jemima,  not  yet  with  th«  airs  of  a  duchesis,  but 
robed  in  very  thick  silks,  as  the  chrysalis  state 
o(  a  duchess; — ^Yiolante,  too,  was  there,  sadly 
against  her  will,  and  shrinking  as  much  as  pos- 
sible into  the  retirement  of  her  own  chamber, 
the  Countess  of  Lansmere  had  deserted  her  lord, 
in  order  to  receive  the  guests  of  her  son;  my  lord 
himself  ever  bent  on  being  of  use  in  some  part 
of  his  country,  and  striving  hard  to  distract  his 
interest  from  his  plague  of  a  borough,  had  gone 
down  into  Cornwall  to  inquire  into  the  social  con- 
dition of  certain  troglodytes  who  worked  in  some 
mines  which  the  Earl  had  lately  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wring  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after 
a  lawsuit  commenoed  by  his  grandfather ;  and  a 
Blue  Book,  issued  in  the  past  session  by  order  of 
Parliament,  had  especially  quoted  the  troglodytes 
thus  devolved  on  the  Earl  as  bipeds  who  were  in 
considerable  ignorance  of  the  sun,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  wash  their  feet  since  the  day  that 
they  came  into  the  world — their  world  imder- 
ground,  chipped  off  from  the  Bottomless  Pit ! 

With   the  Countess  came  Helen  Digby,  of 

*  Sedley  was  so  tenacions  of  bis  Independence  thst, 
wben  his  aflUri  wwe  most  embarrsased,  be  reAised  all 
pecuniary  aid  ttom  Charles  n  Hia  bitter  aareaam,  in 
▼indication  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  deposition  of  Jamea 
II.,  who  bad  cormpted  bis  dan^hter,  and  made  her  Connt- 
eaa  of  Dorebester,  Is  well  known.  **  As  the  King  baa 
made  my  danghter  a  Comteas,  the  laaat  I  ean  do,  in  eom- 
mon  gratitude,  ia  to  aaaiat  la  making  his  nu^Jeaty's  daogb- 
ler— a  Queen  !** 


course ;  and  Lady  Lansmere^  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  civilly  cold  to  the  wife  elect  of  her  son, 
had,  ever  since  her  interview  with  Harley  at 
Knightsbridge,  clung  to  Helen  with  almost  a 
caressing  fondness.  The  stem  Countess  was 
tamed  by  fear;  she  felt  that  her  own  influenoo 
over  Harley  was  gone ;  she  trasted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Helen — in  case  of  what  ? — ay,  of  what? 
It  was  because  the  danger  was  not  clear  to  her, 
that  her  bold  spirit  trembled :  superstitions,  lika 
suspicions,  are  "  as  bats  among  birds,  and  fly  by 
twilight. '  ^  Harley  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  dial- 
lenge  and  strife  between  Audley  and  himself; 
but  still  Lady  Lansmere  dreaded  the  fiery  emo- 
tions of  the  last,  and  the  high  spirit  and  austert 
self-respect  which  were  proverbial  to  the  first. 
Involuntarily  she  strengthened  her  intimacy  with 
Helen.  In  case  her  alarm  should  appear  justi- 
fied, what  mediator  could  be  so  persuasive  in  ap- 
peasing the  angrier  passions,  as  one  whom  court- 
ship and  betrothal  sanctified  to  the  gentlest? 

On  arriving  at  Lansmere,  the  Countess,  how- 
ever, felt  somewhat  relieved.  Harley  had  re- 
ceived her,  if  with  a  manner  less  cordial  and 
tender  than  had  hitherto  distinguished  it,  still 
with  easy  kindness  and  calm  self-possession. 
His  bearing  toward  Audley  Egerton  still  more, 
reassured  her :  it  was  not  marked  by  an  exagger- 
ation of  familiarity  or  friendship — which  would 
at  once  have  excited  her  apprehensions  of  some 
sinister  design — nor,  on  the  othor  hand,  did  it 
betray,  by  covert  sarcasms,  an  ill-suppreised  re- 
sentment. It  was  just  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  natural  to  a  man  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  an  intimate  friend, 
which,  in  generosity  or  discretion,  he  resolved  to 
overlook,  but  which  those  aware  of  it  could  just 
perceive  had  cooled  or  alienated  the  former  afieo- 
tion.  Indefatigably  occupying  himself  with  all 
the  details  of  the  election,  Harley  had  fair  pro- 
text  for  absenting  himself  from  Audley,  who, 
really  looking  very  ill,  and  almost  worn  out, 
pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  dispensing 
with  the  fatigues  of  a  personal  canvass,  and, 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  his  own  apartments, 
left  all  the  preparations  for  contest  to  his  moro 
active  friends.  It  was  not  till  he  had  aotually 
arrived  at  Lansmere  that  Audley  became  ac-  • 
quainted  with  the  name  of  his  principal  oppo- 
nent. Richard  Avenel!  the  brother  of  Nora! 
rising  up  from  obscurity  thus  to  stand  front  to 
front  against  him  in  a  contest  on  which  ail  hit 
fates  were  cast.  Egerton  quailed  as  before  an 
appointed  avenger.  He  would  fain  have  retired 
from  the  field ;  he  spoke  to  Harley. 

^  How  can  you  support  all  the  painful  remem- 
branoes  which  the  very  name  of  my  antagonist 
must  conjure  up?^' 

"  Bid  you  not  tell  me,''  answered  Harley,  '^to 
strive  against  such  remembrances — to  look  on 
them  as  sickly  dreams  ?  I  am  prepared  to  brav* 
them.     Can  you  be  moro  sensitive  than  I?'' 

Egerton  durst  not  say  more.  He  avoided  all 
further  reference  to  the  subject.  The  strife  ragodl 
around  him,  and  he  shut  himself  cot  fiwn  it- 
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Mhut  himsdlf  up  in  solitude  with  his  own  heart. 
Strife  enough  there!  Onoe,  late  at  night,  he 
stole  forth  and  repaired  to  Nora's  grave.  He 
stood  there,  amidst  the  rank  grass,  and  under 
the  frosty  starlight,  long,  and  in  profound  silence. 
His  whole  past  life  seemed  to  rise  before  him ; 
and,  when  he  regained  his  lonely  room,  and 
•trove  to  survey  tile  future,  still  he  could  behold 
only  that  past  and  that  grave. 

In  thus  declining  all  active  care  for  an  election, 
to  his  prospects  so  important,  Audley  Egerton 
was  considered  to  have  excuse,  not  only  in  the 
state  of  his  health,  but  in  his  sense  of  dignity. 
A  statesman  so  eminent,  of  opinions  so  well 
known,  of  public  services  so  incontestable,  might 
well  be  spared  the  personal  trouble  that  falls 
upon  obscurer  candidates.  And  besides,  accord- 
ing to  current  report,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Blue  Committee,  the  return  of  Mr.  Egerton  was 
secure.  But,  though  Audley  himself  was  thus 
indulgently  treated,  Harley  and  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee took  care  to  inflict  double  work  upon  Ean- 
dal.  That  active  young  spirit  found  ample  ma- 
terials for  all  its  restless  energies.  Randal  Les- 
lie was  kept  on  his  legs  from  sunrise  to  starlight. 
There  does  not  exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  a 
constituency  more  fatiguing  to  a  candidate  than 
that  borough  of  Lansmere.  As  soon  as  you  leave 
the  High-street,  wherein,  according  to  imme- 
morial usage,  the  Blue  canvasser  is  first  led,  in 
order  to  put  him  into  spirits  for  the  toils  that 
await  him — (delectable,  propitious,  constitutional 
High-street,  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
electors— opulent  tradesmen  employed  at  the 
Park — always  vote  for  "my  lord's  man,"  and 
hospitably  prepare  wine  and  cakes  in  their  tidy 
back-parlors  I) — as  soon  as  you  quit  this  strong- 
hold of  the  party,  labyrinths  of  lanes  and  defiles 
stretch  away  into  the  furthest  horizon;  level 
ground  is  found  nowhere ;  it  is  all  up  hill  and 
down  hill — now  rough  craggy  pavements  that 
blister  the  feet,  and  at  the  very  first  tread  upon 
which  all  latent  corns  shoot  prophetically — ^now 
deep  muddy  ruts,  into  which  you  sink  ankle-deep, 
—oozing  slush  creeping  into  the  pores,  and  moist- 
ening the  way  for  catarrh,  rheum,  cough,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  Black  sewers, 
and  drains  Acherontian,  running  before  the  thresh- 
olds, and  so  filling  the  homes  behind  with  ef- 
fluvia, that,  while  one  hand  clasps  the  grimy  paw 
nf  the  voter,  the  other  instinctively  guards  from 
typhus  and  cholera  your  abhorrent  nose.  Not  in 
those  days  had  mankind  ever  heard  of  a  sanitary 
reform !  and,  to  judge  of  the  slow  progress  which 
that  reform  seems  to  make,  sewer  and  drain 
would  have  been  much  the  same  if  they  had. 
Scot-and-lot  voters  were  the  independent  electorn 
of  Lansmere,  with  the  additional  franchise  of 
Freemen.  Universal  suffrage  could  scarcely  more 
efficiently  swamp  the  franchises  of  men  who  care 
a  straw  what  becomes  of  Great  Britain  I  With 
an  Randal  Leslie's  profound  diplomacy,  all  his 
art  in  talking  over,  deceiving,  and  (to  borrow 
Dick  AvenePs  vernacular  phraiie)  "  hiunbugging" 
educated  men,  his  eloquence  fell  flat  upon  minds 


invulnerable  to  appeals  whether  to  State  or  to 
Church,  to  Reform  or  to  Freedom.  To  catch  » 
Scot-and-lot  voter  by  such  frivolous  arguments — 
Randal  Leslie  might  as  well  have  tried  to  bring 
down  a  rhinoceros  by  a  pop-gun  charged  with 
split  peas  1  The  young  man  who  so  firmly  be- 
lieved that  "  knowledge  was  power"  was  greatly 
disgusted.  It  was  here  the  ignorance  that  foiled 
him.  When  he  got  hold  of  a  man  with  some 
knowledge,  Randal  was  pretty  sure  to  trick  him 
out  of  a  vote. 

Nevertheless,  Randal  Leslie  walked  and  talked 
on,  with  most  creditable  perseverance.  The  Bine 
Committee  allowed  that  he  was  an  excellent 
canvasser.  They  conceived  a  liking  for  him, 
mingled  with  pity.  For,  though  sure  of  Eger- 
ton's  return,  they  regarded  Randal's  as  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  merely  there  to  keep  split 
votes  from  going  to  the  opposite  side ;  to  serve 
his  patron,  the  ex-nainister ;  shake  the  paws,  and 
smell  the  smells  which  the  ex-minister  was  too 
Cpreat  a  man  to  shake  and  to  smell.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  none  of  that  Blue  Committee  knew 
any  thing  of  the  prospects  of  the  election.  Har- 
ley received  all  the  reports  of  each  canvass-day. 
Harley  kept  the  canvass-book,  locked  up  from  all 
eyes  but  his  own,  or,  might  be.  Baron  Levy's, 
as  Audley  Egerton' s  confidential,  if  not  strictly 
professional  adviser ; — Baron  Levy,  the  millicin- 
aire,  had  long  since  retired  from  all  acknowledged 
professions.  Randal,  however— close,  observant, 
shrewd — ^perceived  liiat  he  himself  was  much 
stronger  than  the  Blue  Conunittee  believed.  And, 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  owed  that  strength  to 
Lord  L'Estrange's  exertions  on  his  behalf.  For, 
though  Harley,  after  the  first  day  on  which  he 
ostentatiously  showed  himself  in  ike  High-street, 
did  not  openly  canvass  with  Randal,  yet,  when 
the  reports  were  brought  in  to  him,  and  he  saw 
the  names  of  the  voters  who  gave  one  vote  to 
Audley,  and  withheld  the  other  from  Randal,  he 
would  say  to  Randal,  dead  beat  a«  that  young 
gentleman  was,  "  Slip  out  with  me,  the  moment 
dinner  is  over,  and  before  you  go  the  round  of 
the  public-houses;  there  are  some  voters  we  most 
get  for  you  to-night."  And  sure  enough  a  few 
kindly  words  from  the  popular  heir  of  the  Laos- 
mere  baronies  usually  gained  over  the  electors, 
from  whom,  though  Randal  had  proved  that  all 
England  depended  on  their  votes  in  his  favor, 
Randsl  would  never  have  extracted  more  than  a 
"  Wu'U,  I  shall  waute  gin  the  dauy  coomes !" 
Nor  was  this  all  that  Harley  did  for  the  younger 
candidate.  If  it  was.  quite  clear  that  only  one 
vote  could  be  won  for  the  Blues,  and  the  other 
was  pledged  to  the  Yellows,  Harley  would  say, 
"  Then  put  it  down  to  Mr.  Leslie ;" — a  request 
the  more  readily  conceded,  since  Audley  Egerton 
was  considered  so  safe  by  the  Blues,  and  alone 
worth  a  fear  by  the  Yellows. 

Thus  Randal,  who  kept  a  snug  little  canvass 
book  of  his  own,  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a  better  chance  than  Eger- 
ton, even  without  the  furtive  aid  he  expected 
from  Avenel ;   and  he  oould  only  account  for 
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Barley's  })eculiar  exertions  in  his  favor,  by  sap- 
posing  that  Barley,  unpracticed  in  elections,  and 
deceived  by  the  Blue  Committee,  believed  Eger- 
ton  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  sought,  for  the  honor 
of  the  family  interest,  to  secure  both  the  seats. 

Randal's  public  cares  thus  deprived  him  of  all 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  courtship  on  Viol  ante ; 
and,  indeed,  if  ever  he  did  find  a  moment  in 
which  he  could  steal  to  her  reluctant  side.  Bar- 
ley was  sure  to  seize  that  very  moment  to  send 
him  off  to  canvass  an  hesitating  fireeman,  or 
harangue  in  some  public-house. 

Leslie  was  too  acute  not  to  detect  some  mo- 
tive hostile  to  his  wooing,  however  plausibly 
vailed  in  the  guise  of  zeal  for  his  election,  in  this 
officiousness  of  Barley's.  But  Lord  L'Estrange's 
maimer  to  Violante  was  so  little  like  that  of  a 
jealous  lover,  and  he  was  so  well  aware  of  her 
engagement  to  Randal,  that  the  latter  abandon- 
ed the  suspicion  he  had  before  conceived,  that 
Barley  viraa  his  rival.  And  he  was  soon  led  to 
believe  that  Lord  L'Estrange  had  another,  more 
disinterested,  and  less  formidable  motive  for  thus 
stinting  his  opportunities  to  woo  the  heiress. 

"Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  one  day, 
"  the  Duke  has  confided  to  me  his  regret  at  his 
daughter's  reluctance  to  ratify  his  own  promise ; 
and,  knowing  the  warm  interest  I  take  in  her 
welfare — for  his  sake,  and  her  own }  believing, 
also,  that  some  services  to  herself^  as  well  as  to 
the  father  she  so  loves,  give  me  a  certain  in- 
fiuence  over  her  inexperienced  judgment,  he  has 
even  requested  me  to  speak  a  word  to  her  in 
your  behalf." 

"Ah  I  if  you  would !"  said  Randal,  surprised. 

"Tou  must  give  me  the  power  to  do  so.  You 
were  obliging  enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the 
same  explanations  which  you  gave  to  the  Duke, 
his  satisfaction  with  which  induced  him  to  re- 
new or  confirm  the  promise  of  his  daughter's 
hand.  Should  those  explanations  content  me, 
as  they  did  him,  I  hold  the  Duke  bound  to  fulfill 
his  engagement,  and  I  am  convinced  that  his 
daughter  would,  in  that  case,  not  be  inflexible  to 
your  suit.  But,  till  these  explanations  be  given, 
my  friendship  for  the  father,  and  my  interest  in 
the  child,  do  not  allow  me  to  assist  a  cause, 
which,  however,  at  present,  sufiers  little  by 
delay." 

"Pray,  listen  at  once  to  those  explanations." 

"Nay,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  can  now  only  think  of  the 
election.  As  soon  as  that  is  over,  rely  on  it  you 
shall  have  the  amplest  opportunity  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  your  intimacy  with  Count  di  Pos- 
chiera  and  Madame  di  Negra  may  have  suggest- 
ed. Apropos  of  the  election — ^here  is  a  list  of 
voters  yon  must  see  at  onoe  in  Fish  Lane.  Don't 
lose  a  moment." 

In  the  mean  while,  Richard  Avenel  and  Leon- 
ard had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  hotel  ap- 
propriated to  the  candidates  for  the  Yellows; 
and  the  canvass  on  that  side  was  prosecuted 
with  all  the  vigor  which  might  be  expected  from 
operations  conducted  by  Richard  Avenel,  and 
backed  by  the  popular  feeling. 


The  rival  parties  met  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  streets  and  lanes,  iu  all  the  pomp  of  war — 
banners  streaming,  fifes  resounding  (for  bands 
and  colors  were  essential  proofs  of  public  spirit, 
and  indispensable  items  in  a  candidate's  bills,  in 
those  good  old  days) .  When  they  thus  encoun- 
tered, very  distant  bows  were  exchanged  between 
the  respective  chiefs.  But  Randal,  contriving 
ever  to  pass  close  to  Avenel,  had  ever  the  satis- 
faction of  perceiving  that  gentleman's  counte- 
nance contracted  into  a  knowing  wink,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "All  right,  in  spite  of  this  tarnation 
humbug." 

But  now  that  both  parties  were  fairly  in  the 
field,  to  the  private  arts  of  canvassing  were  add- 
ed tho  public  arts  of  oratory.  The  candidates 
had  to  speak — at  the  close  of  each  day's  canvass 
—out  from  wooden  boxes,  suspended  from  the 
windows  of  their  respective  hotels,  and  which 
looked  like  dens  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts. 
They  had  to  speak  at  meetings  of  conrmaittees — 
meetings  of  electors — go  the  nightly  round  of 
enthusiastic  public-houses,  and  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  an  enlightened  people  through  wreaths 
of  smoke  and  odors  of  beer. 

The  alleged  indisposition  of  Audley  Egerton 
had  spared  him  the  excitement  of  oratory,  as 
well  as  the  fatigue  of  canvassing.  The  prac- 
ticed debater  had  limited  the  display  of  his  tal- 
ents to  a  concise,  but  clear  and  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  on  the  lea4ing  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  state  of  parties,  which, 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lansmere,  was  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  his  general  conmuttce — 
in  the  great  room  of  their  hotel — and  which  was 
then  printed  and  circulated  among  the  voters. 

Randal,  though  he  expressed  himself  with  more 
fluency  and  self-possession  than  are  usually  found 
in  the  first  attempts  of  a  public  speaker,  was  not 
effective  in  addressing  an  unlettered  crowd ; — 
for  a  crowd  of  this  kind  is  all  heart — and  we 
know  that  Randal  Leslie's  heart  was  as  small  as 
heart  could  be.  If  he  attempted  to  speak  at  his 
own  intellectual  level,  he  was  so  subtle  and  re- 
filling as  to  be  incomprehensible ;  if  he  fell  intc 
the  fatal  error — not  uncommon  to  inexperienced 
orators— of  trying  to  lower  himself  to  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  his  audience,  he  was  only  elabor- 
ately stupid.  No  man  can  speak  too  well  for  a 
crowd — as  no  man  can  write  too  well  for  the 
stage  ;  but  in  neither  case  should  he  be  rhetori- 
cal, or  case  in  periods  the  dry  bones  of  reasoning. 
It  is  to  the  emotions,  or  to  the  humors,  that  the 
speaker  of  a  crowd  must  addre.ss  himself:  his  eye 
must  brighten  with  generous  sentiment,  or  hia 
lip  must  expand  in  the  play  of  animated  fancy 
or  genial  wit.  Randal's  voice,  too,  though  pli- 
ant and  persuasive  in  private  conversation,  was 
thin  and  poor  when  strained  to  catch  the  ear  of 
a  numerous  assembly.  The  falsehood  of  his  na- 
ture seemed  to  come  out,  when  he  raised  the 
tones  which  had  been  drilled  into  deceit.  Men 
like  Randal  Leslie  may  become  sharp  debaters — 
admirable  special  pleaders  :  they  can  no  more 
become  orators  than  they  can  become  poehi. 
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Educated  aodienc«8  are  essential  to  them,  and 
the  smaller  the  audience  (that  is,  the  more  the 
brain  supersedes  the  action  of  the  heart)  the  bet- 
ter they  can  speak. 

Dick  Avenel  was  generally  very  short  and  very 
pithy  in  his  addresses.  He  had  two  or  three  fa- 
Yorite  topics,  which  always  told.  He  was  a  fel- 
low townsman — a  man  who  had  made  his  own 
way  in  life — he  wanted  to  free  his  native  place 
from  aristocratic  usurpation — it  was  the  battle  of 
the  electors,  not  his  private  cause,  etc.  He  said 
little  against  Randal — "  Pity  a  clever  young  man 
should  pin  his  future  to  two  yards  of  wora-out  red 
tape"—"  He  had  better  lay  hold  of  the  strong 
rope,  which  the  people,  in  compassion  to  his  youth, 
were  willing  yet  to  throw  out,  to  save  him  from 
sinkmg,"  etc.  But  as  for  Audley  Egerton,  "  the 
gentleman  who  would  not  show,  who  was  afraid 
to  meet  the  electors,  who  could  only  find  his  voice 
in  a  hole-and-coraer  meeting,  accustomed  all  his 
venal  life  to  dark  and  nefarious  jobs" — Dick,  upon 
that  subject,  delivered  philippics  truly  Demos- 
thenian.  I.eonard,  on  the  contrary,  never  attack- 
ed  Harley^s  friend,  Mr.  Egerton ;  but  he  was 
merciless  against  the  youth  who  had  filched  repu- 
tation from  John  Burley,  and  whom  he  knew  that 
Harley  despised  as  heartily  as  himself.  And  Ran- 
dal did  not  dare  to  retaliate  (though  boiling  over 
with  indignant  r«ge),  for  fear  of  ofifending  Leon- 
ard's uncle.  Leonard  was  imquestionably  the 
popular  speaker  of  the  three.  Though  his  tem- 
perament was  a  writer's,  not  an  orator's — ^though 
he  abhorred  what  he  considered  the  theatrical 
exhibition  of  self^  which  makes  what  is  called 
**  delivery"  more  efi*ective  than  ideas— though  he 
had  little  interest  at  any  time  in  party  politics — 
though  at  this  time  his  heart  was  far  away  from 
the  Blues  and  Yellows  of  Lansmere,  sad  and  for- 
lorn— ^yet,  forced  into  action,  the  eloquence  that 
was  natural  to  his  conversation  poured  itself  forth. 
He  had  warm  blood  in  lus  veins ;  and  his  dislike 
to  Randal  gave  poignancy  to  his  wit,  and  barbed 
his  arguments  with  impassioned  invective.  In 
lact,  Leonard  could  conceive  no  other  motive  for 
Lord  L'Estrange's  request  to  take  part  in  the 
election,  than  that  nobleman's  desire  to  defeat  the 
man  whom  they  both  regarded  as  an  impostor. 
And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  some  inadvert- 
ent expressions  which  Avenel  let  fall,  and  which 
made  Leonard  suspect  that,  if  he  were  not  in  the 
field,  Avenel  would  have  exerted  all  his  interest 
to  return  Randal  instead  of  Egerton.  With  Dick's 
dislike  to  that  statesman,  Leonard  found  it  im- 
possible to  reason ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
all  Dick's  scoldings  or  coaxings  induce  Iieonard 
to  divert  his  siege  on  Randal  to  an  assault  upon 
the  man  who,  Harley  had  often  said,  was  dear  to 
him  as  a  brother. 

In  the  mean  whUe,  Dick  kept  the  canvass- 
book  of  the  Yellovrs  as  closely  as  Harley  kept  that 
of  the  Blu^,  and,  in  despite  of  many  pouting  fits 
and  gusts  of  displeasure,  took  precisely  the  same 
pains  for  Leonard  as  Harley  took  for  Randal. 
There  remained,  however,  apparently  unshaken 
by  the  eSoiU  on  either  side,  a  compact  body  of 


about  a  hundred  and  fifty  voters,  chiefly  freemen. 
Would  they  vote  Yellow — would  they  vote  Blue  9 
No  one  could  venture  to  decide;  but  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  all  vote  the  same  way. 
Dick  kept  his  secret  "caucuses,"  as  he  called 
them,  constantly  nibbling  at  this  phalanx.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  voters ! — they  had  the  election 
in  their  hands  I  Never  were  hands  so  cordially 
shaken — so  caressingly  clung  to— so  fondly  lin- 
gered upon  I  But  the  votes  still  stuck  as  firm  to 
the  hands  as  if  a  part  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  dirt«> 
which  was  much  the  same  thing. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Whenbvee  Audley  joined  the  other  guests  of 
an  evening — while  Harley  was  perhaps  closeted 
with  Levy  and  committee-men,  and  Randal  was 
going  the  round  of  the  public-houses — the  one 
with  whom  he  chiefly  conversed  was  Violante. 
He  had  been  struck  at  first,  despite  his  gloom, 
less  perhaps  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  than 
by  something  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
which,  despite  differences  in  feature  and  com- 
plexion, reminded  him  of  Nora;  and  when,  by 
his  praises  of  Harley,  he  drew  her  attention,  and 
won  into  her  liking,  he  discovered,  perhaps,  that 
the  likeness  which  had  thus  impressed  him,  came 
from  some  similarities  in  character  between  the 
living  and  the  lost  one — the  same  charming  com- 
bination of  lofty  thought  and  childlike  innocence 
— the  same  enthusiasm — the  same  rich  exuber- 
ance of  imagination  and  feeling.  Two  souls  that 
resemble  each  other  will  give  their  likeness  to  the 
looks  from  which  they  beam.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  person  with  whom  Harley  most  familiarly 
associated,  in  his  rare  intervals  of  leisure,  was 
Helen  Digby.  One  day,  Audley  Egerton,  stand- 
ing moumfiilly  by  the  window  of  the  sitting-room 
appropriated  to  his  private  use,  saw  the  two, 
whom  he  believed  still  betrothed,  take  their  way 
across  the  park,  side  by  side.  "  Pray  Heaven, 
that  she  may  atone  to  him  for  all  1"  murmured 
Audley.  "  But  ah,  that  it  had  been  Violante  I 
Then  I  might  have  felt  assured  that  the  Future 
would  efface  the  Past — atid  found  the  courage  to 
tell  him  all.  And  when  last  night  I  spoke  of 
what  Harley  ought  to  be  to  England,  how  like 
were  her  eyes  and  her  smile  to  Nora's,  when 
Nora  listened  in  delighted  sympathy  to  the  hopes 
of  my  own  young  ambition."  With  a  sigh  he 
turned  away,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  read  and 
reply  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  which 
covered  the  table  of  the  busy  public  man.  For 
Atidley's  return  to  Parliament  being  considered 
by  his  political  party  as  secure,  to  him  were 
transmitted  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  large 
and  influential  section  of  it  whose  members  look- 
ed up  to  him  as  their  future  Met,  and  who,  in 
that  general  election  (unprecedented  for  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  it  was  fated  to  expel  from 
Parliament,  and  the  number  of  new  politicians  it 
was  fated  to  send  into  it),  drew  their  only  hopes 
of  regaining  their  lost  power  from  Audley's  san- 
guine confidence  in  the  reaction  of  that  Public 
0{»nion  which  he  had  hitherto  so  profoandJy 
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comprehended ;  and  it  was  too  clearly  seen,  that 
the  seasonable  adoption  of  his  counsels  would 
have  saved  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the 
late  Administration,  whose  qiost  distinguished 
members  could  now  scarcely  show  themselTes  on 
the  hustings. 

Meanwhile  Lord  L'Estrange  led  his  young 
oompanion  toward  a  green  hill  in  the  centre  of 
the  park,  on  which  stood  a  circular  temple,  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  country  round  for  miles. 
They  had  walked  in  silence  till  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  sloped  and  gradual  ascent ;  and 
then,  as  they  stood,  still  side  by  side,  Harley  thus 
spoke — 

"Helen,  you  know  that  Leonard  is  in  the 
town,  though  1  can  not  receive  him  at  the  Park, 
since  he  is  standing  in  opposition  to  my  guests, 
Egerton  and  Leslie." 

Helkn. — ''But  that  seems  to  me  so  strange. 
How — how  could  Leonard  do  any  thing  that 
seems  hostile  to  you?" 

Harley. — **  Would  his  hostility  to  me  lower 
him  in  your  opinion  ?  If  he  knows  that  I  am  his 
rival,  does  not  rivalry  include  hate  ?" 

Helen. — ''  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange,  how  can  you 
speak  thus  ? — ^how  so  wrong  yourself?  Hate  1 
hate  to  you  1  and  from  Leonard  Pairfield  !" 

Haei^t. — "  You  evade  my  question.  Would 
his  hate  or  hostility  to  me  afiect  your  sentiments 
toward  him?" 

Helen  (looking  down). — "I  could  not  force 
myself  to  believe  in  it." 

Harley.—"  Why  ?" 

Helen. — "  Because  it  would  be  so  unworthy 
ft  him." 

Harley.-*"  Poor  child  1  You  have  the  delu- 
sion of  your  years.  You  deck  a  cloud  in  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  will  not  believe  that  its  glory 
is  borrowed  from  the  sun  of  your  own  fancy.  But 
here,  at  least,  you  are  not  deceived.  Leonard 
obeys  bat  my  wishes,  and,  I  believe,  against  his 
own  will.  He  has  none  of  man's  noblest  attri- 
bute. Ambition." 

Helen.— "No  ambition!" 

Harley.—"  It  is  vanity  that  stirs  the  poet  to 
toil — ^if  toil  the  wayward  chase  of  his  own  chi- 
meras can  be  called.  Ambition  is  a  more  mascu- 
line passion." 

Helen  shook  her  head  gently,  but  made  no  an- 

Harley. — "  If  I  utter  a  word  that  profanes  one 
of  your  delusions,  you  shake  your  head  and  are 
incredulous.  Pause :  listen  one  moment  to  my 
counsels — ^perhaps  the  last  I  may  ever  obtrude 
upon  you.  Lift  your  eyes ;  look  around.  Far  as 
your  eye  can  reach,  and  far  beyond  the  line  which 
the  horizon  forms  in  the  landscape,  stretch  the 
lands  of  my  inheritance.  Yonder  you  see  the 
home  in  which  my  forefathers  for  many  genera- 
tions lived  wiik  honor  and  died  lamented.  All 
these,  in  the  course  of  nature,  might  one  da} 
have  been  your  own,  had  you  not  rejected  my 
proposals.  I  oflfered  you,  It  is  true,  not  what  is 
oomn^only  called  Love;  I  offered  you  sincere 
^teemj  and  affections  the  more  durable  £»  their 


calm.  You  have  not  been  reared  by  the  world 
in  the  low  idolatry  of  rank  and  wealth.  But 
even  romance  can  not  despise  the  power  of  serv- 
ing others,  which  rank  and  wealth  bestow.  For 
myself^  hitherto  indolence,  and  lately  disdain,  rob 
fortune  of  these  nobler  attributes.  But  she  who 
vrill  share  my  fortune  may  dispense  it  so  as  to 
atone  ibr  my  sins  of  omission.  On  the  other 
side,  grant  that  there  is  no  bar  to  y6ur  preference 
for  Leonard  Fairfield,  what  does  your  choice  pre- 
sent to  you  ?  Those  of  his  kindred  with  whom 
you  will  associate  are  unrefined  and  mean.  His 
sole  income  is  derived  from  precarious  labors; 
the  most  vulgar  of  all  anxieties — the  fear  of 
bread  itself  for  the  morrow — must  mingle  with 
ail  your  romance,  and  soon  steal  from  love  all  its 
poetry.  You  think  his  affection  vrill  console  you 
for  every  sacrifice.  Folly ! — ^the  love  of  poete  is 
for  a  mist — a  moonbeam — a  denizen  of  air — a 
phantom  that  they  call  an  Ideal.  They  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  they  have  found  that  ideal  in 
Chloe  or  Phyllis — ^Helen  or  a  milkmaid.  Bah ! — 
the  first  time  you  come  to  the  poet  with  the 
baker's  bill,  where  files  the  Ideal  ?  I  knew  one 
more  brilliant  than  Leonard — more  exquisitely 
gifted  by  Nature — that  one  was  a  woman :  she 
saw  a  man  hard  and  cold  as  that  stone  at  your 
feet — a  false,  hollow,  sordid  worldling ;  she  made 
him  her  idol — beheld  in  him  all  that  history  would 
not  recognize  in  a  Ccesar — that  mythology  would 
scarcely  grant  to  an  Apollo :  to  him  she  was  the 
plaything  of  an  hour— 4he  died,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  he  had  married  for  money  1  I  knew 
another  instance — I  speak  of  myself.  I  loved 
before  I  was  your  age.  Had  an  angel  warned 
me  then,  I  would  have  been  incredulous  as  you. 
How  that  ended  no  matter :  but  had  it  not  been 
for  tiiat  dream  of  maudlin  delirium,  I  ^lad  lived 
and  acted  as  others  of  my  kind  and  my  sphere — 
married  from  reason  and  judgment— -been  now  a 
useful  and  happy  man.  Pause,  then.  Will  you 
still  reject  me  for  Leonard  Fairfield  ?  For  the 
last  time  you  have  the  option — me  and  all  the 
substanoe  of  waking  life — Leonard  Fairfield  and 
the  shadows  of  a  fleeting  dream.  Speak  1  You 
hesitate.    Nay,  take  time  to  decide." 

Helen. — "Ahl  Lord  L'Estrange,  you  who 
have  felt  what  it  is  to  love,  how  can  you  doubt 
my  answer? — how  think  that  I  could  be  so 
base,  BO  ungrateful  as  take  from  yourself  what 
you  call  the  substance  of  waking  Ufe,  while  my 
heart  was  far  away — ^faithful  to  what  you  call  a 
dream?" 

Harley. — "But,  can  you  not  dispel  the 
dream?" 

Helen  (her  whole  fru^e  one  flush). — "  It  was 
wrong  to  call  it  dream  1  It  is  the  reality  of  lih 
to  me.     All  things  else  are  as  dreams." 

Harley  (taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with 
respect).— "Helen,  you  have  a  noble  heart,  and 
I  have  tempted  you  in  vain.  I  regret  your 
choice,  though  I  will  no  more  oppose  it.  I  re- 
gret it,  though  I  shall  nev^r  witness  your  disap- 
pointmept.  As  the  wife  of  th^t  man  I  shall  see 
and  kno^  you  no  more." 
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Hklbn.— "  Oh  no  I— do  not  01^  that.  Why  ? 
—wherefore  ?" 

Ha&lby  (his  brows  meeting). — *^He  is  the 
ohild  of  £rfttKd  and  of  shame.  His  father  is  my 
loe,  and  my  hate  descends  to  the  son.  He,  too, 
the  son,  filches  from  me— but  ^complaints  are 
idle.  Whofi  the  next  few  days  are  over,  think  of 
me  but  as  one  who  abandons  all  right  over  your 
aoticms,  and  is  a  stranger  to  your  future  fate. 
Pooh  1— dry  yotur  tears:  so  long  as  you  love 
Leonard  or  esteem  me,  rejoice  that  our  paths  do 
not  crotts.'' 

He  walked  on  impatiently ;  but  Helen,  alfirm- 
«d  and  wondering,  followed  dose,  took  his  arm 
timidly,  and  sought  to  soothe  him.  She  fait  that 
he  wronged  Leonar<t*4hat  he  knew  not  how 
Leonard  had  yielded  all  hope  when  he  learned  to 
whom  she  was  affianoed.  For  Leonard's  sake 
■he  conquered  her  bashfnlnees,  and  sought  to  ex- 
plain. But  at  her  first  hesitating,  faltered  words, 
fiarley,  who  with  gfreat  effort  suppressed  the 
emotions  which  swelled  within  him,  abruptly 
left  her  side,  and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of 
thick,  far-spreading  groves,  that  soon  wrapt  him 
bom  her  eye. 

While  this  conversation  occurred  between 
Lord  L'Estrange  and  his  w&,rd,  the  soi-ditant 
Biooabocoa  and  Yiolante  were  walking  slowly 
through  the  gardens.  The  philosopher,  unchang- 
ed by  his^hrighteoing  prospects— so  far  as  the 
outer  man  was  concerned — still  characterized  by 
the  red  umbrella,  and  the  accustomed  pipe — 
took  the  way  mechanically  toward  the  sunniest 
quarter  of  the  grounds,  now  and  then  glancing 
tenderly  at  Yiolante's  downcast  melancholy  face, 
but  not  speaking;  only,  at  each  glance,  there 
oame  a  brisker  doud  from  the  pipe,  as  if  obedient 
to  a  fuller  heave  of  the  heart. 

Ai  length,  in  a  spot  which  lay  open  toward 
the  south,  and  seemed  to  collect  all  the  gentiest 
beams  of  the  November  sun,  screened  from  the 
piercing  east  by  dense  evergreens,  and  flanked 
from  the  bleak  north  by  lofty  waUs,  Riccabocca 
paused  and  seated  himseUl  Flowers  still  bloom- 
ed on  the  sward  in  front,  over  which  still  flutter- 
ed the  wings  of  those  later  and  more  brilliant 
butterflies  that,  unseen  in  the  genial  days  of  our 
English  summer,  come  with  autumnal  skies,  and 
sport  round  the  mournful  steps  of  the  coming 
winter — types  of  those  thoughts  which  visit  and 
detight  the  contemplation  of  age,  while  the  cur- 
rent yet  glides  free  from  the  iron  ic^  and  the 
leaves  yet  linger  on  the  boughs ;  thoughts  that 
associate  the  memories  of  the  departed  summer 
with  messages  from  suns  that  shall  succeed  the 
winter,  and  expand  colors  the  most  steeped  in 
light  and  glory,  just  as  the  skies  through  which 
they  gleam  are  darkening,  and  the  flowers  on 
which  they  hover  lade  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth — dropping  still  seeds,  that  sink  deep  out 
oC  sight  below. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Eiccabocca,  drawing  Yio- 
lante to  his  side,  with  caressing  arm — "  Daugh- 
ter 1  Mark,  how  they  who  turn  toward  the 
south  can  still  find  tiie  sunny  side  of  the  land- 


scape !  In  all  the  seasons  of  life,  how  much 
of  chill  or  of  warmth  depends  on  our  choice  of 
the  aspect !     Sit  down ;  let  us  reason." 

Yiolante  sate  down  passively,  clasping  hei 
father's  hand  in  both  her  own.  Reason  I — 
harsh  word  to  the  ears  of  Feeling. 

"You  shrink,"  resumed  Riccabocca,  **from 
even  the  courtship,  even  the  presence  of  the 
suitor  in  whom  my  honor  binds  me  to  recognise 
your  future  bridegroom." 

Yiolante  drew  away  her  hands,  and  placed 
them  before  her  eyes,  shudderingly.     ^ 

"  But,"  continued  Riccabocca,  rather  peevishly, 
"  this  is  not  listening  to  reason.  I  may  object  to 
Hr.  Leslie  because  he  has  not  an  adequate  rank 
or  fortune  to  pretend  to  a  daughter  of  my  house ; 
that  would  be  what  every  one  would  allow  to  be 
reasonable  in  a  father;  except,  indeed,"  added 
the  poor  sage,  trying  hard  to  be  sprightly,  and 
catching  hold  of  a  proverb  to  help  him — "  except, 
indeed,  those  wise  enough  to  recollect  that  ad- 
monitory saying,  ^  Casa  11  figlio  quando  vuoi,  e 
la  figlia  quando  puoi' — (Marry  your  son  when 
you  will,  your  daughter  when  you  can).  Seri- 
ously, if  I  overlook  those  objections  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
it  is  not  natural  for  a  young  girl  to  enforce  them. 
What  is  reason  in  you  is  quite  another  thing  firom 
reason  in  me.  Mr.  Leslie  is  young,  not  ill-look- 
ing, has  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  is  passionately 
enamored  of  you,  and  has  proved  his  affection 
by  risking  his  life  against  that  villainous  Peschi- 
era — that  is,  he  would  have  risked  it  had  Peschi- 
era  not  been  shipped  out  of  the  way.  I^  then, 
you  will  listen  to  reason,  pray  what  can  reason 
say  against  Mr.  Leslie?" 

"Fatiier,  I  detest  him  1" 

"Cofp«t<o/"  persisted  Riccabocca,  testily, 
"  you  have  no  reason  to  detest  him.  If  you  had 
sjiy  reason,  child,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  dispute  it.  How  can  you  know 
your  own  mind  on  such  a  matter  ?  It  is  not  as 
if  you  had  seen  any  one  else  you  could  prefer. 
Not  another  man  of  your  own  years  do  you  even 
know^-except,  indeed,  Leonard  Fairfield,  whom, 
though  I  grant  he  is  handsomer,  and  with  more 
imagination  and  genius  than  Mr.  Leslie,  you  still 
must  remember  as  the  l^y  who  worked  in  my 
garden.  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  there  is  Frank  Hazel- 
dean — ^fine  lad — but  his  affections  are  pre-en- 
gaged. In  short,"  continued  the  sage,  dogmatic- 
ally, "  there  is  no  one  else  you  am^  by  any  possi- 
ble caprice,  prefer  to  Mr.  Leslie;  and  for  a  girl, 
who  has  no  one  else  in  her  head,  to  talk  of  detest- 
ing a  well-looking,  well-dressed,  clever  young 
msn,  is — a  nonsense^*  chi  lascia  il  poco  per 
haver  Tassai  ne  Tune,  ne  Taltro  avera  mai ;' — 
which  may  be  thus  paraiihraaed — The  young  lady 
who  refuses  a  mortal  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
angel,  loves  the  one,  and  will  never  fall  in  with 
the  other.  So  now,  having  thus  shown  that  the 
darker  side  of  the  question  is  contrary  to  reason 
— ^let  us  look  to  the  brighter.    In  the  fi»t  place — ' ' 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  Yiolante  passion- 
ately, "  you  to  whom  I  once  came  for  comfort  in 
every  childiih  sorrow  I     Do  not  talk  to  me  with 
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this  cutting  levity.  See,  I  lay  my  head  upon 
your  breast — I  put  my  arma  around  you — and 
now,  can  you  reason  me  into  misery  ?" 

"  Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  wayward.  Strive, 
at  least,  against  a  prejudice  that  you  can  not  de» 
fend.  My  Violante,  my  darling,  this  is  no  trifle. 
Here  I  must  cease  to  be  the  fond,  foolish  father, 
whom  you  can  do  what  you  will  with.  Here  I 
am  Alphonso  Duke  di  Serrano  j  for  here  my  honor 
as  noble,  and  my  word  as  man,  are  involved.  I, 
then  but  a  helpless  exile — ^no  hope  of  fairer  pros- 
p^rts  before  me — trembling  like  a, coward  at  the 
wilea  of  my  unscrupulous  kinsman — (prasping  at 
all  chances  to  save  you  from  his  snares — I  myself 
offered  your  hand  to  Eandal  Leslie — offered, 
promised,  pledged  it; — and  now  that  my  fortmies 
seem  assured,  my  rank  in  all  likelihood  restored, 
my  foe  crushed,  my  fears  at  rest — now,  does  it 
become  me  to  retract  what  I  myself  had  urged  ? 
It  \b  not  the  noble,  it  is  the  parvenu,  who  lias 
only  to  g^w  rich,  in  order  to  forget  those  whom 
in  poverty  he  hailed  as  his  friends.*  Is  it  for  me 
to  make  the  poor  excuse,  never  heard  on  the  lips 
of  an  Italian  prince,  *  that  I  can  not  command 
the  obedience  of  my  child,' — subject  myself  to 
the  galling  answer — *  Duke  of  Serrano,  you  could 
once  command  that  obedience,  when,  in  exile, 
penury,  and  terror,  you  offered  me  a  bride  without 
a  dower.'  Child — ^Violante— daughter  of  ances- 
tors on  whose  honor  never  slander  set  a  stain,  I 
call  on  you  to  redeem  your  father's  plighted 
word." 

"  Father,  must  it  be  so  ?  Is  not  oven  the  con- 
vent open  to  me  ?  Nay,  look  not  so  coldly  on 
me.  H  you  could  but  read  my  heart !  And, 
oh!  I  feel  so  assured  of  your  own  repentance 
hereafter — so  assured  that  this  num  is  not  what 
you  believe  him.  I  so  suspect  that  he  has  been 
playing  throughout  some  secret  and  perfidious 
part." 

^^Hal"  interrupted  Eiccabooca,  "Harley  has 
perhaps  infected  you  with  that  notion." 

"No— no.  But  is  not  Harley — ^is  not  Lord 
L'Estrange  one  whose  opinion  you  have  cause  to 
esteem  ?    And  if  he  distrust  Mr.  Leslie — " 

"Let  him  make  good  his  distrust  by  such 
proof  as  will  absolve  my  word,  and  I  shaU  share 
yoiu-  own  joy.  I  have  told  him  this.  I  have  in- 
vited him  to  make  good  his  suspicions — he  puts' 
me  off.  He  can  not  do  so,"  added  Riccaboooa, 
in  a  dejected  tone ;  "  Eandal  has  already  so  well 
explained  all  that  Harley  deemed  equivocal. 
Violante,  my  name  and  my  honor  rest  in  your 
hands.  Cast  them  away  if  you  will ;  I  can  not 
constrain  you,  and  I  can  not  stoop  to  implore. 
Noblesse  oblige — With  your  birth  you  took  its 
duties.  Let  them  decide  between  your  vain 
caprice  and  your  father's  solenm  remonstrance." 

Assuming  a  sternness  that  he  was  far  from 
Reeling,  and  putting  aside  his  daughter's  arms, 
the  exile  walked  away. 

Violante  paused  a  moYnent,  shivered,  looked 


"  Qnando  1  villano  A  divemito  ricoo 
Non  lia  (i.  e.,  rioonosoe)  parente  nk  amlco.'* 


round  as  if  taking  a  last  farewell  of  joy,  and  peace, 
and  hope  on  earth,  and  then  approaching  her 
father  with  a  firm  step,  she  aaid^''  I  never  re- 
belled, father ;  I  did  but  entreat.  What  yon  say 
is  my  law  now,  as  it  has  ever  b6en ;  and  come 
what  may,  never  shall  you  hear  complaint  or  mur- 
mur from  me.  Poor  father,  you  will  suffer  more 
tl^sAlshaU.     Kiss  me  I" 

About  an  hour  afterward,  as  the  short  day  closed 
in,  Harloy,  returning  from  his  solitaiy  wanderings, 
after  he  had  parted  from  Helen,  encountered  on 
the  terrace,  before  the  house,  Lady  Lansmere  and 
Audley  Egerton  arm-in-arm. 

Harley  had  drawn  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  did 
not  see  the  group  upon  which  he  came  unawares, 
imtil  Audley's  voice  started  him  from  his  reverie. 

"My  dear  Harley,"  said  the  ex-minister,  with 
a  faint  smile,  "  you  must  not  pass  us  by,  now  that 
you  have  a  moment  of  leisure  from  the  cares  of  the 
election.  And  Harley,  though  we  are  under  the 
same  roo^  I  see  you  so  little."  Lord  L'Estrange 
darted  a  quick  glance  toward  his  mother — a  glance 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  You  leaning  on  Audley's 
arm  I  Have  you  kept  your  promise  ?"  And  the 
eye  that  met  his  own  reassured  him. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Harley ;  "  but  you,  who  know 
that,  once  engaged  in  public  affairs,  one  has  no 
heart  left  for  the  ties  of  private  life,  will  excuse 
me.    And  this  election  is  so  hnportant  1" 

"And  you,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Lady  Lansmere, 
"  whom  the  election  most  oonoeras,  seem  privi- 
leged to  be  the  only  one  who  appears  indifferent 
to  success." 

"Ay — but  you  are  not  indifferent  ?"  said  Lord 
L'Estrange,  abruptly. 

"No.  How  can  I  be  so,  when  my  whole  future 
career  may  depend  on  it?" 

Harley  drew  Egerton  aside.  "There  is  one 
voter  you  ought  at  least  to  call  upon  and  thank. 
He  can  not  be  made  to  comprehend  that,  for  the 
sake  of  any  relation,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
son,  he  is  to  vote  against  the  Blues — against  you ; 
— I  mean,  of  course,  Nora's  father,  John  Avenel. 
Hlb  vote  and  his  son-in-law's  gained  your  ma- 
jority at  your  first  election." 

EosBTON. — "Call  on  John  Avenel!  HavB 
yoi»  called?" 

Harlby  (calmly.) — "  Yes.  Poor  old  man,  his 
mind  has  been  affected  ever  since  Nora's  death. 
But  your  name,  as  the  candidate  for  the  borough 
at  that  time — the  successful  candidate  for  whose 
triimiph  the  joy-bells  chimed  with  her  funeral 
knell— your  name  brings  up  her  memory ;  and  he 
talks  in  a  breath  of  her  and  of  you.  Come,  let 
us  walk  together  to  his  house ;  it  is  dose  by  the 
Park  Lodge." 

The  drops  stood  on  Audlejr's  brow.  He  fixed 
his  dark  handsome  eyes,  in  mournful  amaze,  upon 
Harley's  tranquil  face. 

"  Harley,  at  last,  then,  yon  have  forgotten  the 
Past." 

"  No ;  but  the  present  it  more  imperious.  All 
my  efforts  are  needed  to  requite  your  friendship. 
You  stand  against  her  brother — ^yet  her  CathiSr 
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Totee  for  you.  And  her  mother  says  to  her  son, 
^Let  tho  old  man  alone !  Conscience  is  all  that 
is  well  alive  in  him ;  and  he  thinks  if  be  Were  to 
Tofee  against  the  Blues,  he  would  sin  against 
h<mor.'  'An  electioneering  prejudice,'  some 
fkeptios  would  say.  But  you  must  be  touched 
by  this  trait  of  human  nature— in  her  father  too 
— ^you,  Audley  Egerton,  who  are  the  soul  of  honor. 
What  ails  you?" 

EoBBToic.^"  Nothing — a  spasm  at  the  heart 
— ray  old  complaint.  Well,  I  will  call  on  the 
poor  man  later,  but  not  now — not  with  you.  Nay, 
nay,  I  will  not — I  can  not.  Harley,  just  as  you 
joined  us,  I  was  talking  to  your  mother." 

Hablkt. — "  Ay,  and  what  of?" 

Egeetoh . — "  Yourself.  I  saw  you  from  my 
windows  walking  with  your  betrothed.  After- 
ward I  observed  her  coming  home  alone ;  and  by 
the  glimpse  I  caught  of  her  gentle  countenance, 
it  seemed  sad.     Harley,  do  you  deceive  us  ?" 

Haklkt.— "  Deceive— I !— How  ?" 

Egerton. — "  Do  you  really  feel  that  your  in- 
tended marriage  will  bestow  on  you  the  happi- 
ness, which  is  my  prayer,  as  it  must  be  your 
mother's?" 

Harlbt. — "  Happiness — 1  hoped  so.  But  per- 
haps—" 

Egkrton. — "Perhaps  what?" 

Harlbt. — "Perhaps  the  marriage  may  not 
take  place.  Perhaps  I  have  a  rival — not  an  open 
one — a  secret,  stealthy  wooer — in  one,  too,  whom 
I  hare  loved,  served,  trusted.  Question  me  nt)t 
now.  Such  instances  of  treachery  make  one 
learn  more  how  to  prize  a  friendship  honest,  de- 
voted, faithful,  as  your  own,  Audley  fegerton. 
But  here  comes  your  protegi,  released  awhile 
from  his  canvass,  and  your  confidential  adviser. 
Baron  Levy.  He  accompanied  Randal  through 
ihe  town  to-day.  So  anxious  is  he  to  see  that 
that  young  man  does  not  play  false,  and  fegard 
his  own  interest  before  yours.  Would  that  sur- 
prise you  ?" 

Egsbton. — "  Tou  are  too  severe  upon  Randal 
Leslie.  He  is  ambitious,  worldly — has  no  sur- 
plus of  affection  at  the  command  of  his  heart — " 

Harley. — '*  Is  it  Randal  Leslie  you  describe  ?" 

Egerton  (with  a  languid  smile). — "Yes,  you 
see  I  do  not  flatter.  But  he  is  born  and  reared  a 
gentleman ;  as  such  he  would  scarcely  do  any 
thing  mean.  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  me  that 
he  must  rise  or  fall.  His  very  intellect  must  tell 
him  that  But  again  I  ask,  do  not  strive  to  pre- 
possess me  against  him.  I  am  a  man  who  could 
have  loved  a  son.  I  have  none.  Randal,  such 
as  he  is,  is  a  sort  of  son.  He  carries  on  my  pro- 
jects and  my  interest  in  the  wwld  of  men,  beyond 
the  goal  of  the  tomb." 

Audley  turned  kindly  to  Randal. 

"Well,  Leslie,  what  report  of  the  canvass?" 

"Levy  has  the  book,  sir.  I  think  we  have 
gained  ten  fresh  votes  for  you,  and  perhaps  seven 
for  me." 

"  Let  me  rid  you  of  your  book,  Baron  Levy," 
said  Harley. 

Just  at  this  time  Riccabocca  and  Viol  ante  ap- 


proached the  house,  both  silent.  The  Italian 
caught  sight  of  Randal,  and  made  him  a  sign  to 
join  them.  The  young  lover  glanced  fearfully 
toward  Harley,  and  then  with  alacrity  bounded 
forward,  and  was  soon  at  Violante's  side.  But 
scarce  had  Harley,  surprised  by  Leslie's  sudden 
disappearance,  remarked  the  cause,  than  with 
equal  abruptness  he  abandoned  the  whispered 
conference  he  had  commenced  with  Levy,  and 
hastening  to  Randal,  laid  hand  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  Ten  thousand  par- 
dons to  all  three !  But  I  can  not  allow  this  wasts 
of  time,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  have  yet  an  hour  be- 
fore it  grows  dark.  There  are  three  outvoters  six 
miles  off,  influential  farmers,  whom  you  musk 
canvass  in  person  with  my  father's  steward. 
Hasten  to  the  stables ;  choose  your  own  horses. 
To  saddle — to  saddle  I  Baron  Levy,  go  and  or- 
der my  lord's  steward,  Mr.  Smart,  to  join  Mr. 
Leslie  at  the  stables ;  then  come  back  to  me — 
quick.  What  I  loitering  still,  Mr.  Leslie !  You 
will  make  me  throw  up  your  whole  cause  in  dis- 
gust at  your  indolence  and  apathy." 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  Randal  lifted  his  ac- 
cusing eyes  to  heavon,  and  withdrew. 

Meanwhile  Audley  had  drawn  close  to  Lady 
Lansmere,  who  was  leaning,  in  thought,  over  the 
bia.lustrade  of  the  terrace. 

"  Do  you  note,"  said  Audley,  whispering,  "how 
Harley  sprang  forward  when  the  fair  Italian  came 
in  sight  ?  Trust  me,  I  was  right.  I  know  little 
of  the  young  lady,  but  I  have  conversed  with 
her.  I  have  gazed  on  the  changes  in  her  face. 
If  Harley  ever  love  again,  and  if  ever  love  influ- 
ence and  exalt  his  mind,  wish  with  me  that  his 
choice  may  yet  fall  where  I  believe  that  his  heart 
inclines  it." 

Lady  Lansmsrk. — "  Ah  1  that  it  were  so  I 
Helen,  I  own,  is  charming  j  but — but — Violante. 
his  equal  in  birth !  Are  you  not  aware  that  she 
is  engaged  to  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Leslie  ?" 

Audley. — "Randal  told  me  so}  but  I  can 
not  believe  it.  In  fact  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
sound  that  fair  creature's  inclinations,,  and  if  I 
know  aught  of  women,  her  heart  is  not  with  Ran- 
dal. I  can  not  believe  her  to  be  one  whose  affec- 
tions are  so  weak  as  to  be  easily  constrained} 
nor  can  I  suppose  that  her  father  could  desire  to 
enforce  a  marriage  that  is  almost  a  tnesalliana. 
Randal  must  deceive  himself;  and  from  some- 
thing Harley  just  let  fall,  in  our  painful  but  brief 
conversation,  I  suspect  that  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Digby  is  broken  off.  He  promise  to  tell 
me  more,  later.  Yes,"  continued  Audley,  mourn- 
fully, "  observe  Violante's  countenance,  w^th  its 
ever-varying  play :  listen  to  her  voice,  to  which 
feeling  seems  to  give  the  expressive  music,  aod 
tell  me  whether  you  are  not  sometimes  reminded 
of— of— In  one  word,  there  is  one  who,  even  vrith- 
out  rank  or  fortune,  would  be  worthy  to  replaoe 
the  image  of  Leonora,  and  be  to  Harley — what 
Leonora  could  not ;  for  sure  I  am  that  Violante 
loves  him." 

Harley,  meanwhile,  had  lingered  with  Ricca- 
bocca and  Violante,  speaking  but  on  indifferent 
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•ubjects,  obtaining  short  answers  from  the  &rst, 
ftnd  none  from  the  last — ^when  the  sa|^e  drew  him 
a  little  aside,  and  whispered,  *'  She  has  consent- 
ed to  sacrifice  herself  to  my  sense  of  honor.  But, 
0  Harley  I  if  she  be  unhappy,  it  will  break  my 
heart.  Either  you  must  give  me  sufficient  proof 
of  Randal's  unworthiness,  to  absolve  me  from  my 
promise — or  I  must  again  entreat  you  to  try  and 
conciliate  the  poor  child  in  his  favor.  All  you 
tay  has  weight  with  her  j  she  respects  you  as — 
a  second  father." 

Harley  did  not  seem  peculiarly  Mattered  by  that 
last  assurance,  but  he  was  relieved  from  an  im- 
mediate  answer,  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  stables,  and  whose 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  and  travel-stained,  seem- 
ed like  that  of  a  foreign  courier.  No  sooner  did 
Hajley  catch  sight  of  this  person,  than  he  sprang 
forward,  and  accosted  him  briefly  and  rapidly. 

"  You  have  been  quick ;  I  did  not  expect  you 
•o  Boon.  You  discovered  the  trace  ?  You  gave 
my  letter — ** 

*'  And  have  brought  back  the  answer,  my  lord," 
replied  the  man,  taking  a  letter  from  a  leathern 
pouch  at  his  side.  Harley  tore  open  the  seal, 
and  glanced  over  the  contents,  which  were  com- 
prised in  a  few  lines. 

"  Good.  Say  not  whence  you  came.  Do  not 
wait  here;  return  at  once  to  London." 

Harley's  face  seemed  so  unusually  cheerful  as 
he  rejoined  the  Italians,  that  the  Duke  exclaimed, 
"  A  dispatch  from  Vienna !     My  recall !" 

**  From  Vienna,  my  dear  friend  ?  Not  possi- 
ble yet.  I  can  not  calculate  on  hearing  from  the 
Prince  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  close  of  this 
election.  But  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  Violante. 
Join  my  mother  yonder.  What  can  she  be  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Egerton  ?  I  will  address  a  few  words 
apart  to  your  fair  daughter,  that  may  at  least 
prove  the  interest  in  her  fate  taken  by — her 
second  father." 

"Kindest  of  friends,"  said  the  unsuspecting 
pupil  of  Machiavel ;  and  he  walked  toward  the 
terrace.  Violante  was  about  to  follow.  Harley 
detained  her. 

"Do  not  go  till  you  have  thanked  me ;  for  you 
are  not  the  noble  Violante  for  whom  I  take  you, 
unless  you  acknowledge  gratitude  to  any  one  who 
delivers  you  from  the  presence  of  an  admirer  in 
Mr.  Randal  Leslie." 

Violante. — "  Ought  I  to  hear  this  of  one  whom 
—whom — " 

Harlet. — "  One  whom  your  father  obstinately 
persists  in  obtruding  on  your  repugnance.  Yet, 
O  dear  child,  you,  when  almost  an  infant,  ere  yet 
fou  knew  what  snares,  and  pitfalls,  for  all  who 
trust  to  another,  lie  under  the  sward  at  your  feet, 
«ven  vrhen  decked  the  fairest  with  the  flowers  of 
spring — ^you  who  put  your  small  hands  around 
my  neck,  and  murmured,  in  your  musical  voice, 
*  Save  us — save  my  father ;'  you  at  least  I  will 
not  forsake,  in  a  peril  worse  than  that  which  men- 
aced you  then — a  peril  which  affrights  you  more 
than  that  which  threatened  you  in  the  snares  of 
Peschiera.      Randal  Leslie   may  thrive  in  his 


mflaner  objects  of  ambition ; — ^these  I  fling  to  him 
in  scorn ; — but  yoi*  /  the  presuming  varlet  1"  Har- 
ley paused  a  moment,  half  stifled  with  indigna- 
tion. He  then  resumed  calmly — "  Trust  to  me^ 
and  fear  not.  I  will  rescue  this  hand  from  tiie 
profuiation  of  Randal  Leslie's  touch ;  and  then, 
farewell,  for  lifis,  to  every  soft  emotion.  Before 
me  expands  the  welcome  solitude.  The  innocent 
saved,  the  honest  righted,  the  perfidious  strioken 
by  a  just  retribution — and  then — ^what  then? 
Why,  at  least  I  shall  have  studied  Machiavel  witii 
more  effect  than  your  wise  father ;  and  I  shall 
lay  him  aside,  needing  no  philosophy  to  teach  me 
nev^r  again  to  be  deceived. ' '  His  brow  darkened } 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving  Violante  lost  in 
amaze,  fear — and  a  delight,  vague,  yet  more 
vividly  felt  than  alL 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

That  night,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  Randal 
had  gained  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  room,  and 
seated  himself  at  his  table,  to  prepare  the  heads 
of  the  critical  speech  he  wonld  have  now  very 
soon  to  deliver  on  the  day  of  nomination — critical 
speech  when,  in  the  presence  of  foes  and  friends, 
reporters  from  London,  and  amidst  all  the  janing 
interests  that  he  sought  to  weave  into  the  sole 
self-interest  of  Randal  Leslie,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  formal  exposition  of  his  political 
opinions.  Randal  Leslie,  indeed,  was  not  one  of 
those  speakers  whom  either  modesty,  fastidiooa- 
ness,  or  conscientious  desire  of  truth  prediapoees 
toward  the  labor  of  written  composition.  He  had 
too  much  cleverness  to  be  in  want  of  fluent  period 
or  ready  commonplace — the  ordinary  materials 
of  oratorical  impromptu — ^too  little  taste  for,  the 
Beautiful  to  study  what  graces  of  diction  will 
best  adorn  a  noble  sentiment — ^too  obtuse  a  con- 
science to  care  if  the  popular  argument  were  puri- 
fied from  the  dross  which  the  careless  flow  of  a 
speech  wholly  extemporaneous  rarely  fails  to  leave 
around  it.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  occasion. 
Elaborate  study  here  was  requisite,  not  for  the 
orator,  but  the  hypocrite.  Hard  task,  to  please 
the  Blues  and  not  offend  the  Yellows; — appear 
to  side  with  Audley  Egerton,  yet  insinuate  sym- 
pathy with  Dick  Avenel ; — confront,  with  polite 
smile,  the  younger  opponent  whose  words  had 
lodged  arrows  in  his  vanity,  which  rankled  the 
more  gallingly  because  they  had  raised  the  akin 
of  his  conscience. 

He  had  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  smooth- 
ed the  paper  before  him,  when  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

"Come  in,''  said  he,  impatiently.  Levy  en- 
tered, saunteringly. 

"  I  am  come  to  talk  over  matters  with  you, 
mon  cker"  said  the  Baron,  throwing  himself  on 
the  sofa.  "  And,  first,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
prospects  of  success." 

Randal  postponed  his  meditated  composition 
with  a  quick  sigh,  drew  his  chair  toward  the  sofa, 
and  lowered  his  voice  into  a  whisper.  "You 
think  with  me,  that  the  chance  of  my  suocess — 
is  good?"  , 
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"Chancel  Why  it  is  a  rubber  oi  whist,  in 
which  your  partner  gives  you  all  the  winningB, 
and  in  which  the  adversary  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
voke. Either  Avenel  or  his  nephew,  it  is  true, 
jnust  come  in;  but  not  both.  Two  parvenus 
aspiring  to  make  a  £amily  seat  of  an  EarPs  bor- 
ough 1     Bah !  too  absurd.'' 

"I  hear  from  Eiccabocca  (or  rather  the  Duke 
di  Serrano)  that  this  same  young  Fairfield  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  L'Es- 
trange.  Very  odd  that  he  should  stand  against 
the  Lansmere  interest." 

"  Ambition,  mon  cher.  You  yourself  are  under 
«ome  obligations  to  Mr.  Egerton.  Yet,  in  reality, 
he  has  more  to  apprehend  from  you  than  from 
Mr.  Fairfield." 

*'I  disown  obligations  to  Mr.  Egerton.  And 
if  the  electors  prefer  me  to  him  (whom,  by-the-by, 
they  once  burned  in  efi^),  it  is  no  iault  of  mine ; 
the  fault,  if  any,  will  rest  with  his  own  dearest 
friend,  L'Estrange.  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  of  such  clear  sense,  as  L'Estrange  undoubt- 
edly possesses,  should  be  risking  Egerton's  elec- 
tion in  his  zeal  for  mine.  Nor  do  his  formal 
oourteties  to  m>self  deceive  me.  He  has  even 
implied  that  he  suspects  me  of  connivance  with 
Peschiera's  schemes  on  Violante.  But  those  sus- 
picions he  can  not  support  For  of  course,  Levy, 
you  would  not  betray  me  ?" 

"  1 1  What  pos8U)le  interest  could  I  serve  in 
that?" 

"None  that  I  can  discover,  certainly,"  said 
Randal,  relaxing  into  a  smile.  "And  when  I 
get  into  Parliament,  aided  by  the  social  position 
which  my  marriage  will  give  pe,  I  shall  have  so 
many  ways  to  serve  you.  No,  it  is  certainly  your 
interest  not  to  betray  me.  And  I  shall  count  on 
you  as  a  witness,  if  a  witness  can  be  required." 

"  Count  on  me,  certainly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
the  Baron.  "  And  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  wit- 
ness the  other  way.  Done  for  eternally  is  my 
poor  dear  friend  Peschiera,  whose  cigars,  by-the- 
by,  were  matchless; — I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
any  for  sale.  And  if  he  were  not  so  done  for,  it 
is  not  you,  it  is  L'Estrange,  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  do  for." 

"  We  may  blot  Peschiera  out  of  the  map  of  the 
future,"  rejoined  Randal.  "Men  from  whom 
henoeforth  we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
are  to  us  as  the  races  before  the  deluge." 

"Fine  remark,"  quoth  the  Baron,  admiringly. 
"Peschiera,  though  not  without  brains,  was  a 
complete  failure.  And  when  the  failure  of  one 
I  have  tried  to  serve  is  complete,  the  rule  I  have 
adopted  through  life  is  to  give  him  up  altogether  ?' ' 

"  Of  course,"  said  Randal. 

"  Of  course,"  echoed  the  Baron.  "  On  the  other 
hand,  you  know  that  I  like  pushing  forward  young 
men  of  mark  and  promise.  You  really  are  amaz- 
ingly clever ;  but  how  comes  it  you  don't  speak 
better  ?  Bo  you  know,  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
do  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  that  I  expected 
from  your  address  and  readiness  in  private  life." 

"  Because  I  can  not  talk  trash  vulgar  enough 
ior  a  mob?     Pooh!     I  shall  succded  wherevtu* 


knowledge  is  really  power.  Besides,  you  must 
allow  for  my  infomal  position.  You  know,  after 
all,  that  Avenel,  if  he  can  only  return  himself  or 
his  nephew,  still  holds  in  his  hands  the  choice  of 
the  candidate  upon  our  side.  I  can  not  attack  him 
— I  can  not  attack  his  insolent  nephew — " 

"Insolent! — not  that,  but  bitterly  eloquent. 
He  hits  you  hard.  You  are  no  match  for  him, 
Randal,  before  a  popular  audience;  though  en 
petit  comiti^  the  devil  himself  were  hardly  a  nuitoh 
for  you.  But  new  to  a  somewhat  more  serious 
point.  Your  election  you  will  win — your  bride 
is  promised  to  you;  but  the  old  Leslie  lands,  in 
the  present  possession  of  Squire  Thomhill,  you 
have  not  gained — and  your  chance  of  gaining 
them  is  in  great  jeopardy.  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
you  this  morning — ^it  would  have  spoiled  your 
temper  for  canvassing ;  but  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Thomhill  himself.  He  has  had  an  oficr 
for  the  property,  which  is  only  £1000  short  of 
what  he  asks.  A  city  alderman,  called  Jobson, 
is  the  bidder ;  a  man,  it  seems,  of  large  means 
and  few  words.  The  alderman  has  fixed  the 
date  on  which  he  must  have  a  definite  answer ; 
and  that  date  falls  on  the  — ^th,  two  days  after 
that  fixed  for  the  poll  at  Lansmere.  The  brute 
declares  he  will  close  with  another  investment, 
if  Thomhill  does  not  then  come  into  his  terms. 
Now,  as  Thomhill  will  accept  these  terms  unless 
I  can  positively  promise  him  better,  and  as  those 
funds  on  which  you  calculated  (had  the  marriage 
of  Peschiera  with  Violante,  and  Frank  Hazeldean 
with  Madame  di  Negra,  taken  place)  fail  you,  I 
see  no  hope  for  your  being  in  time  with  the  money 
— and  the  old  lands  of  the  Leslies  must  yield  their 
rents  to  a  Jobson.'* 

"  I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  like  those  old  lands 
of  my  forefathers,"  said  Randal,  with  unusual 
vehemence — "I  reverence  so  little  among  the 
living — and  I  do  reverence  the  dead.  And  my 
marriage  will  take  place  so  soon ;  and  the  dower 
would  so  amply  cover  the  paltry  advance  re- 
quired." 

"Yes;  but  the  more  prospect  of  a  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  lands  are  still 
sequestered,  would  be  no  security  to  a  money- 
lender." 

"  Surely,"  said  Randal,  "  you  who  once  offered 
to  assist  me  when  my  fortunes  were  more  pre- 
carious, might  now  accommodate  me  with  this 
loan,  as  a  friend,  and  keep  the  title-deeds  of  the 
estate  as — " 

"  As  a  money-lender,"  added  the  Baron,  laugh- 
ing pleasantly.  "No,  mon  cher,  I  will  still  lend 
you  half  the  sum  required  in  advance,  but  the 
other  half  is  more  than  I  can  afibrd  as  friend,  or 
hazard  as  money-lender;  and  it  would  damage 
my  character — be  out  of  all  rule — ii^  the  estates 
falling,  by  your  default  of  payment,  into  my  own 
hands,  I  should  appear  to  be  the  real  purchaser 
of  the  property  of  my  own  distressed  client.  But, 
now  I  think  of  It,  did  not  Squire  Hazeldean  really 
promise  you  his  assistance  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  He  did  so,"  answered  Randal,  "  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  between  Frank  and  Madame  di 
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Negra  wa«  off  hiB  mind.  I  meant  to  cross  over 
to  Hazeldean  immediately  after  the  election. 
How  can  I  leave  the  place  till  then  ?" 

"  If  you  do,  your  election  is  lost.  But  why  not 
write  to  the  Squire?" 

"  It  is  against  my  maxim  to  write  where  I  can 
speak.  However,  there  is  no  option ;  I  will  write 
at  once.  Meanwhile,  conununicate  with  Thorn- 
hill  ;  keep  up  his  hopes ;  and  be  sure,  at  least, 
that  he  does  not  close  with  this  greedy  alderman 
before  the  day  fixed  for  decision." 

"  I  have  done  all  that  already,  and  my  letter 
is  g^one.  Now,  do  your  part ;  and  if  you  write 
as  cleverly  as  you  talk,  you  would  coax  the  money 
out  from  a  stonier  heart  than  poor  Mr.  Hazel- 
dean's.     I  leave  you  now — Good-night." 

Levy  took  up  his  candlestick,  nodded,  yawned, 
and  went. 

Randal  still  suspended  the  completion  of  his 
speech,  and  indited  the  following  epistle  : — 

"  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean — I  wrote  to  you  a 
few  hasty  lines  on  leaving  town,  to  inform  you 
that  the  match  you  so  dreaded  was  broken  off, 
and  that  I  would  defer  particulars  till  I  could 
visit  your  kind  and  hospitable  roof,  which  I 
trusted  to  do  for  a  few  hours  during  my  stay  at 
Lansmere,  sinco  it  is  not  a  day's  journey  hence 
to  Hazeldean.  Rut  I  did  not  calculate  on  finding 
so  sharp  a  contest.  In  no  election  throughout 
the  kingdom  do  I  believe  that  a  more  notable 
triumph,  or  a  more  stunning  defeat,  for  the 
great  landed  interest  can  occur.  For  in  this  town 
— so  dependent  on  agriculture — we  are  opposed 
by  a  low  and  sordid  manufacturer,  of  the  most 
revolutionary  notions,  who  has,  moreover,  the 
audacity  to  force  his  own  nephew — that  very  boy 
whom  I  chastised  for  impertinence  on  your  village 
green — son  of  a  common  carpenter — actually  the 
audacity,  I  say,  to  attempt  to  force  this  peasant 
of  a  nephew,  as  well  as  himself^  into  the  repre- 
ftntation  of  Lansmere,  against  the  Earl's  interest, 
against  your  distinguished  brother-^f  myself  I 
say  nothing.  You  should  hear  the  language  in 
which  these  two  men  indulge  against  all  your 
fieimily !  If  we  are  beaten  by  sudi  persons  in  a 
borough  supposed  to  be  so  loyal  as  Lansmere, 
every  one  with  a  stake  in  the  country  may  tremble 
at  such  a  prognostic  of  the  ruin  that  must  await 
not  only  our  old  English  constitution  but  the 
existence  of  property  Itself.  I  need  not  say  that  on 
such  an  occasion  I  can  not  spare  myself.  Mr. 
Egerton  is  ill  too.  All  the  fatigue  of  the  canvass 
devolves  on  me.  I  feel,  my  dear  and  revered 
fiiend,  that  I  am  a  genuine  Hazeldean,  fighting 
your  battle ;  and  that  thought  carries  me  through 
all.  I  can  not,  therefore,  come  to  you  till  the 
eleotion  is  over;  and  meanwhile  you,  and  my 
dear  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  must  be  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  affair  that  so  preyed  on  both  your 
hearts,  than  I  have  yet  informed  you,  or  can  well 
trust  to  a  letter.  Be  assured,  however,  that  the 
worst  is  over;  the  lady  has  gone  abroad.  I 
earnestly  entreated  Frank  (who  showed  me  Mrs. 
HiLzeldean's  most  pathetic  letter  to  him)  to  hasten 


at  once  to  the  hall,  and  relieve  your  raindi.  Un- 
fortunately he  would  not  be  ruled  by  me,  but 
talked  of  going  abroad  too— not,  I  trust  (nay,  I 
feel  assured),  in  pursuit  of  Madame  di  Negra; 
but  still — In  short,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  sea 
you,  and  talk  ever  the  whole.  Could  yon  not 
come  hither? — pray  do.  And  now,  at  th6  ride 
of  your  thinking  that  in  this  I  am  only  consulting 
my  own  interest  (but  no— your  noble  English 
heart  will  never  so  misjudge  me !)  I  will  add 
with  homely  frankness,  that  if  you  could  aocom>> 
modate  me  immediately  with  the  loan  you  once 
so  generously  offered,  you  would  save  those  lands 
once  in  my  family  from  passing  away  from  us  for 
ever.  A  city  alderman— one  Jobson— is  meanly 
taking  advantage  of  Thornhill's  necessities,  and 
driving  a  hard  bargain  for  those  lands.  He  has 
fixed  the  — ^th  inst.  for  Thornhill's  answer,  and 
Levy  (who  is  here  assisting  Mr.  Egerton 's  elec- 
tion) informs  me  that  Thomhill  will  accept  his 
offer,  unless  I  am  provided  with  £10,000  before- 
hand; the  other  £10,000,  to  complete  the  ad- 
vance rcquh-ed.  Levy  will  lend  me.  Do  not  be 
surprised  at  the  usurer^s  liberality;  he  knows 
that  I  am  about  shortly  to  marry  a  veiy  great 
heiress  (you  will  be  pleased  when  you  leam 
whom,  and  will  then  be  able  to  account  for  my 
indifference  to  Miss  Sticktorights),  and  her  dower 
will  amply  serve  to  repay  his  loan  and  your  own, 
if  I  may  trust  to  your  generous  affection  for  the 
grandson  of  Hazeldean !  I  have  the  less  scruple 
in  this  appeal  to  you,  for  I  know  how  it  would 
grieve  you  that  a  Jobson,  who  perhaps  never 
knew  a  grandmother  should  foist  your  OMm  kins- 
man fipom  the  lands  of  his  fathers.  Of  one  thing 
I  amx^onvinced — ^we  squires,  and  sons  of  squires, 
must  make  common  cause  against  these  great 
moneyed  capitalists,  or  they  will  buy  us  all  out  in 
a  few  generations.  The  old  race  of  country 
gentlemen  is  already  much  diminished  by  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  such  leviathans;  and  if  the 
race  be  once  extinct,  what  will  become  of  the 
boast  and  strength  of  England  ? 

'^  Yours,  my  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,  with  most 
affectionate  and  grateful  respect, 

''  Randal  Lbslik.*' 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
NoTHn«6  to  Leonard  could  as  yet  be  more  dis- 
tasteful or  oppressive  than  his  share  in  this  mem- 
orable election.  In  the  first  place,  it  chafed  the 
secret  sores  of  his  heart  to  be  compelled  to  resume 
the  name  of  Fairfield,  which  was  a  tacit  dis- 
avowal of  his  birth.  It  had  been  such  delight  to 
him  that  the  same  letters  which  formed  the  name 
of  Nora,  should  weave  also  that  name  of  Oran,  to 
which  he  had  given  distinction,  which  he  had 
associated  with  all  his  nobler  toils,  and  all  his 
hopes  of  enduring  fame — a  mystic  link  between 
his  own  career  and  his  mother's  obscurer  genius. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  were  rendering  to  her 
the  honors  accorded  to  himif  {—-subtle  and  deli- 
cate  fancy  of  the  affections,  of  which  only  poets 
would  be  capable,  but  which  others  than  poets 
may  perhaps  comprehend!     That  earlier  name 
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of  Faizfield  wm  connected  in  his  memory-  with 
all  the  ruder  employments,  the  meaner  trials  of 
his  boyhood- — the  name  of  Gran,  with  poetry  and 
fame.  It  was  his  title  in  the  ideal  world,  among 
all  £ur  shapes  and  spirits.  In  receiving  the  old 
appellation,  the  practical  world,  with  its  l^itter- 
ness  and  strife,  returned  to  him  as  at  the  utter- 
ance of  a  spell.  But  in  coming  to  Lansmere  he 
had  no  choice.  To  say  nothing  of  Dick,  and 
Diok*8  parents,  with  whom  his  secret  would  not 
be  safe,  Randal  Leslie  knew  that  he  had  gone  by 
the  name  of  Falrfield^-knew  his  supposed  parent- 
age, and  would  be  sure  to  proclaim  them.  How 
account  for  the  latter  name  without  setting  curi- 
osity to  read  the  anagram  it  involved,  and  per- 
haps gfuiding  suspicion  to  his  birth  from  Nora,  to 
the  ix^ury  of  her  memory,  yet  preserved  from 
stain? 

His  feelings  as  connected  with  Nora — sharp- 
ened and  deepened  as  they  all  had  been  by  his 
diicovery  of  her  painful  narrative — ^were  em- 
bittered still  more  by  coming  in  contact  with  her 
parents.  Old  John  was  in  the  same  helpless 
■tate  of  mind  and  body  as  before — ^neither  worse 
nor  better ;  but  waking  up  at  intervals  with  vivid 
gleams  of  interest  in  the  election  at  the  wave  of 
a  blue  banner — at  the  cry  of  ^*  Blue  forever."  It 
was  the  old  broken-down  charger,  who,  dozing  in 
the  meadows,  starts  at  the  roll  of  the  drum.  No 
persuasions  Dick  could  employ  wduld  induce  his 
father  to  promise  to  vote  even  one  Yellow.  You 
might  as  well  have  expected  the  old  Roman,  with 
Lis  monomaniac  cry  against  Carthage,  to  have 
voted  for  choosing  Carthagenians  for  consuls. 
But  poor  John,  nevertheless,  was  not  only  very 
civil,  but  very  humble  to  Dick — **  very  happy  to 
oblige  the  gentleman." 

'*  Your  own  son  1"  bawled  Dick  j  "  and  here  is 
your  own  grandson." 

^'  Very  happy  to  serve  you  hoth )  but  you  see 
yon  are  the  wrong  color." 

Then,  as  he  gazed  at  Leonard,  the  old  man 
approached  him  on  trembling  knees,  stroked  his 
hair,  looked  into  his  face  piteously.  *^  Be  thee 
my  grandson  ?"  he  faltered.  "  Wife,  wife,  Nora 
had  no  son,  had  she?  My  memory  begins  to  fail 
me,  sir;  pray  excuse  it;  but  you  have  a  look 
about  the  eyea  that — "  Old  John  began  to 
weep,  and  his  wife  led  him  away. 

^' Don't  come  again,"  she  said  to  Leonard 
harshly  when  she  returned.  ^*  He'll  not  sleep  all 
night  now  1 ' '  And  then,  observing  that  the  tears 
stood  in  Leonard's  eyts,  she  added  in  softened 
tones — "  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  well  and  thriving, 
and  to  hear  that  you  have  been  of  great  service 
to  my  son,  Richard,  who  is  a  credit  and  an  honor 
to  the  family,  though  poor  John  can  not  vote  for 
him  or  for  you  against  his  conscience;  and  he 
should  not  be  asked,"  (she  added^  firing  up;) 
"  and  it  is  a  sin  to  ask  it,  and  he  so  old,  and  no 
one  to  defend  him  but  me.  But  def^d  him  I 
wiUwhUelhavelifel" 

The  poet  rooognized  woman's  brave,  loving, 
wife-like  heart  here,  and  would  have  embraced 
the  stem  grandmother,  if  she  had  not  drawn  back 


from  him ;  and,  as  she  turned  toward  the  room 
to  which  she  had  led  her  husband,  she  said  over 
her  shoulder^ 

^I'm  not  so  onkind  as  I  seem,  boy;  but  it  is 
better  for  you,  and  for  all,  that  you  should  not 
come  to  this  house  again — better  that  you  had 
not  come  into  the  town." 

"Fie,  mother,"  said  Dick,  seeing  that  Leonard, 
bending  his  head,  silently  walked  from  the  room. 
"  You  should  be  prouder  of  yy^ur  grandson  than 
you  are  of  me." 

"  Prouder  of  him  who  may  shame  us  all  yet  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

But  Mrs.  Avenel  shook  her  head,  and  vanished. 

"Never  mind  her,  poor  old  soul,"  said  Dick,  as 
he  joined  Leopard  at  the  threshold ;  "  she  always 
had  her  tempers.  And  since  there  is  no  vote  to 
be  got  in  this  house,  and  one  can't  set  a  caucus  on 
one's  own  father — at  least  in  this  extraordinarily 
rotten  and  prejudiced  old  country,  which  is  quite 
in  its  dotage— we'll  not  com^  here  to  be  snubbed 
any  more.     Bless  their  old  hearts,  nevertheless !" 

Leonard's  acute  sensibility  in  all  that  concerned 
his  birth,  deeply  woimded  by  Mrs  Avenel's  allu- 
sions, which  he  comprehended  better  than  his 
uncle  did,  was  also  kept  on  the  edge  by  the  sus- 
pense to  Which  he  was  oondenmed  by  Harloy's 
continued  silence  as  to  the  papers  confided  to  that 
nobleman.  It  seemed  to  Leonard  almost  unac- 
countable that  Harley  should  have  read  those 
papers — ^be  in  the  same  town  with  himself — and 
yet  volunteer  no  communication.  At  length  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lord  L'Estrange,  bringing 
the  matter  that  concerned  him  so  deeply  before 
Harley's  recollection,  and  suggesting  his  own  ear- 
nest interest  in  any  information  that  could  supply 
the  gaps  and  omissions  of  the  desultory  fragments. 
Harley,  in  replying  to  this  note,  said,  with  ap. 
parent  reason,  "  that  it  would  require  a  long  per- 
sonal interview  to  discuss  the  subject  referred 
to,  and  that  such  an  interview,  in  the  ^ck  of 
the  contest  between  himself  and  a  candidate  op- 
posed to  the  Lansmere  party,  would  be  sure  to 
get  wind,  be  ascribed  to  political  intrigues,  be  im- 
possible otherwise  to  explain — and'  embarrass  all 
the  interests  confided  to  their  respective  charge. 
That  for  the  rest,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
Leonard's  anxiety,  which  must  now  maihly  be  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  dead  parent,  and  learn  the 
name,  station,  and  character  of  Uie  parent  )F^t 
surviving.  And  in  this  Harley  trusted  to  assist 
him  as  soon  as  the  close  of  the  poll  would  present 
a  suitable  occasion^"  The  letter  was  unlike  Har* 
ley's  former  cordial  tone ;  it  was  hard  and  dry. 
Leonard  respected  L'Estrange  too  much  to  own 
to  himself  that  it  was  unfeeling.  With  all  his 
rich  generosity  of  nature,  he  sought  excuses  for 
what  he  declined  to  blame.  Perhaps  something 
in  Helen's  manner  or  words  had  led  Harley  to 
suspect  that  she  still  cherished  too  tender  an  in- 
terest in  the  oompanion  of  her  childhood ;  perhaps 
under  this  ooldness  of  expression  there  lurked  the 
burning  anguish  of  jealousy.  And  oh,  Leonard 
so  well  understood  and  could  so  nobly  compas- 
sionate, even  in  his  prosperous  rivai,  tiie  torture 
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of  the  most  agonizing  of  human  passions,  in  '^^lich 
all  reasonings  follow  the  distorted  wriihings  of 
our  pain. 

And  Leonard  himself^  amid  his  other  causes 
of  disquiet,  was  at  once  so  gnawed  and  so  hum- 
bled by  his  own  jealousy.  Helen,  he  knew  was 
still  under  the  same  roof  as  Harley.  They,  the 
betrothed,  could  see  each  other  daily,  hourly.  He 
would  soon  hear  of  their  marriage.  She  would 
be  borne  alar  from  the  very  sphere  of  his  existence ' 
—carried  into  a  loftier  region — accessible  only  to 
his  dreams.  And  yet  to  be  jealous  of  one  to 
whom  both  Helen  and  himself  Were  under  such 
obligations,  debased  him  in  his  own  esteem — 
jealousy  here  was  so  Hke  ingratitude.  But  for 
Harley,  what  could  have  become  of  Helen,  left  to 
hitf  boyish  charge  ? — he  who  had  himself  been 
compelled,  in  despair,  to  think  of  sending  her  from 
his  side,  to  be  reared  into  smlleless  youth  in  his 
mother's  humble  cottage,  while  he  faced  famine 
atone,  gazing  on  tiie  terrible  river,  from  the  bridge 
by  which  he  had  once  begg^  for  very  alms — 
begged  of  ^at  Audley  Egerton,  to  whom  he  was 
now  opposed  as  an  equal;— or  flying  from  the 
fiend  that  glared  at  him  under  the  lids  of  the 
haunting  Chatterton.  No,  jealousy  here  was 
more  than  agony — it  was  degradation,  it  was 
crime  1  But,  ah !  if  Helen  were  happy  in  these 
splendid  nuptials.  Was  he  sure  even  of  that  con- 
solation ?  Bitter  was  the  thought  either  way — 
that  she  should  wholly  forget  him,  in  happiness 
from  which  he  stood  excluded  as  a  thing  of  sin — 
or  sinfully  herself  remember,  and  be  wretched  I 

With  that  healthful  strength  of  wiU  which  is 
more  often  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling  than  the  wojrld  suppose,  the  young  man  at 
last  wrenched  himself  for  awhile  from  the  iron  that 
had  entered  mto  his  soul,  and  forced  his  thoughts 
to  seek  relief  in  the  very  objects  from  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  the  most  loathingly 
recoiled.  He  aroused  his  imagination  to  befriend 
his  reason ;  he  strove  to  divine  some  motive  not 
explained  by  Harley,  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
mere  defeat,  by  counter-scheme,  of  scheming  Ran- 
dal—nor even  to  be  solved  by  any  service  to  Aud- 
ley Egerton,  which  Harley  might  evolve  from  the 
complicated  meshes  of  the  election ;— HK)me  motive 
that  oould  more  interest  his  own  heart  in  ihe  con- 
test, and  connect  itself  with  Harley's  promised  aid 
in  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  parentage.  Nora's 
niMnoir  had  clearly  hinted  that  his  father  was  of 
rank  and  station  far  beyond  her  own.  She  bad 
thrown  the  glory  of  her  glorious  fancies  over  the  am- 
bition and  the  destined  career  of  the  lover  in  whom 
she  had  merged  her  ambition  as  poetess,  and  her 
career  as  woman.  Possibly  the  father  might  be 
more  disposed  to  own  and  to  welcome  the  son. 
if  th^  son  could  achieve  an  opening,  and  give 
promise  of  worth,  in  that  grand  worid  of  pnblio 
life  in  which  alone  reputation  takes  precedence 
of  rank.  Possibly,  too,  if  the  son  thus  sueoeeded, 
and  became  one  whom  a  proud  father  oould  with 
pride  acknowledge,  possibly  he  might  not  only 
secure  a  father's  welcome,  bat  vindicate  a  moth- 
er's name.    This  marriage,  which  Nora  daridy 


hinted  she  had  been  led  to  believe  was  fraudulent, 
might  after  all,  have  been  legal — t^e  ceremCny 
concealed,  even  till  now,  by  woridly  shame  at 
disparity  of  rank.  But  if  the  son  could  make 
good  hla  own  footing— there  where  rank  itself 
owned  its  chiefs  in  talent — ^that  shame  might 
vanish.  These  suppositions  were  not  improba- 
ble J  nor  were  they  uncongenial  to  Leonard's  ex- 
perience  of  Harley's  delicate  benignity  of  purpose. 
Here,  too,  the  image  of  Helen  allied  itself  Tvith 
those  of  his  parents  to  support  his  courage  and 
influence  his  new  ambition.  True,  that  she  Was 
lost  to  him  to  him  forever.  No  worldly  success, 
no  political  honors,  could  now  restore  her  to  his 
side.  But  she  might  hear  him  named  with  re- 
spect in  those  circles  in  which  alone  she  would 
hereafter  move,  and  in  which  parliamentary  rep- 
utation ranks  higher  than  literary  fame.  And 
perhaps  in  future  years,  when  love,  retaining 
its  tenderness,  was  purified  from  its  passion, 
they  might  thus  meet  as  friends.  He  might, 
without  a  pang,  take  her  children  on  his  knees, 
and  say,  perhaps  in  their  old  age,  when  he  had 
climbed  to  a  social  equality  even  with  her  high- 
bom  lord,  "  It  was  the  hope  to  regain  the  privi- 
lege bestowed  on  our  childhood,  that  strengthen- 
ed me  to  seek  distinction  when  you  and  happi- 
ness forsook  my  youth."  Thus  regarded,  tiie 
election,  which  had  before  seemed  to  him  so  poor 
and  vulgar  an  exhibition  of  vehement  passions 
for  petty  objects,  with  its  trumpery  of  banners  and 
its  discord  of  trumpets,  suddenly  grew  into  vivid 
interest,  and  assumed  dignity  and  importance. 
It  is  ever  thus  ynih.  all  mortal  strife.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  possesses,  or  is  void  of,  the  diviner 
something  that  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
and  elevates  the  wing  of  the  imagination,  it  pre- 
sents a  mockery  to  the  philosopher,  or  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  bard.  Feel  thai  something,  and  no 
contest  is  mean  t  Feel  it  not,  and,  like  Byron, 
you  may  class  with  the  slaughter  of  CannsD  that 
field,  which  at  Waterloo  restored  the  landmarks 
of  nations ;  or  may  jeer  with  Juvenal  at  the  dust 
of  Hannibal,  because  he  sought  to  deliver  Car- 
thage from  ruin,  and  free  a  world  from  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Owes,  then,  grappling  manfully  vrith  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  constraining  himself  to 
look  on  what  Riocabocca  would' have  called  **  the 
southern  side  of  things,"  whatever  there  was  reaUy 
great  in  principle  or  honorable  to  human  nature, 
deep  below  the  sordid  details  and  pitiful  intereste 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  agitated  current, 
came  dear  to  his  vision.  The  ardor  of  those 
around  him  beg^  to  be  contagious ;  the  gener- 
ous devotion  to  some  cause,  apart  from  self^ 
which  pervades  an  election,  and  to  which  the 
poorest  voter  will  often  render  sacrifices  that 
may  be  called  vublime — ^the  wann  personal  aflt»o- 
tion  -^ioh  community  of  zeal  creates  for  the 
defender  of  beloved  opinions — all  concurred  to 
dispel  that  indifference  to  party  politics,  and  coun- 
teract that  disgust  of  their  baser  leaven,  which 
the  young  poet  had  first  ooaceivod.    He  eirsn 
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began  to  look  with  complacency,  for  itself^  on  a 
career  of  toils  and  honors  strange  to  his  habitaal 
labors  and  intellectual  ambition.  He  threw  the 
poetry  of  idea  within  him  (as  poets  ever  do)  into 
the  prose  of  action  to  which  he  was  hurried  for- 
ward. He  no  longer  opposed  Dick  Avenel  when 
that  gentleman  represented  how  detrimental  it 
would  be  to  his  business  at  Screwstown  if  he 
deroted  to  his  country  the  time  and  the  acumen 
required  by  his  mill  and  its  steam-engine;  and 
how  desirable  it  would  be,  on  all  accounts,  that 
Leonard  Fairfield  should  become  the  parliament- 
ary representative  of  the  Avenels.  '^If,  there- 
fore," said  Dick,  "two  of  us  can  not  come  in, 
and  one  must  retire,  leave  it  to  me  to  arrange 
with  the  committee  that  you  shall  be  the  one  to 
persist.  Oh,  never  fear  but  what  all  scruples  of 
honor  shall  be  satbfied.  I  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Avenels,  have  a  word  said  against 
their  representative." 

"But,"  answered  Leonard,  "if  I  grant  this,  I 
fear  that  you  have  some  intention  of  suffering  the 
votes  that  your  resignation  would  release,  to  favor 
Leslie  at  the  expense  of  Egerton." 

"What  the  deuce  is  Egerton  to  you?" 

"  Nothing,  except  tlirough  my  gratitude  to  his 
friend  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  Pooh !  1  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Levy  informs 
me  privately  that  L'Estrange  will  be  well  satis- 
fied if  the  choice  of  Lansmere  fall  upon  Leslie 
instead  of  Egerton;  and  I  think  I  convinced 
my  lord — for  I  saw  him  in  London — that  Eg- 
erton would  have  no  chance,  though  Leslie 
might." 

"  I  must  think  that  Lord  L'Estrange  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  any  attempt  to  prefer  Leslie 
— >whom  he  despises — to  E  gerton,  whom  he  honors. 
And,  so  thinking,  I  too  would  resist  it,  as  you 
may  judge  by  the  speeches  which  have  so  pro- 
voked yoor  displeasure." 

"  Let  us  cut  short  a  yam  of  talk  which,  vdien 
it  oomee  to  likings  and  dislikings,  might  last  to 
almighty  craok :  I'll  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that 
Loid  L'Estrange  does  not  sanction.  Will  that 
satisfy  yon?" 

"Certainly,  provided  I  am   assured  of  the 


And  now,  the  important  day  preceding  the  poll 
-^the  di^  in  which  the  candidates  were  to  be 
fennally  nominated,  and  meet  each  other  in  all 
tiia  ceremony  of  declared  rivalship— dawned  at 
lafi. 

The  town-hall  was  the  place  selected  for  the 
oaoasion ;  and  before  sunrise,  all  the  streets  were 
resonant  with  music,  and  gay  with  banners. 

Aodley  Egerton  felt  that  he  could  not — with- 
out incurring  some  just  sarcasm  on  his  dread  to 
faoe  the  constituency  he  had  formerly  represented, 
and  by  the  malcontents  of  which  he  had  been 
boraed  in  effigy — absent  himself  from  the  town- 
hall,  as  he  had  done  from  balcony  and  hostel. 
Painfri]  as  it  was  to  confront  Nora's  brother,  and 
wrestle  in  public  against  all  the  secret  memories 
that  knit  the  strife  of  the  present  contest  with  the 
ingmah  that  recalled  the  flrti— still,  the  thing 


must  be  done ;  and  it  was  the  English  habit  of 
his  life  to  face  with  courage  whatever  he  had  to 

*^*  (TO  BB  CONTIIfCBD.) 


A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE. 

I  WILL  tell  you  all  about  an  aflfair — ^bnportant 
as  it  proved  to  me ;  but  you  must  not  hurry 
me.  I  have  never  been  in  a  hurry  since  then, 
and  never  will.  Up  till  that  time  inclusive,  I  was 
always  in  a  hurry ;  my  actions  always  preceded 
my  thoughts ;  experience  was  of  no  use ;  and  any 
body  would  have  supposed  me  destined  to  carry 
a  young  head  upon  old  shoulders  to  the  grave. 
However,  I  was  brought  up  at  last "  with  a  round 
turn."  I  was  allowed  a  certain  space  for  reflec- 
tion, and  plenty  of  materials ;  and  if  it  did  not  do 
me  good,  it's  a  pity  ! 

My  father  and  mother  both  died  when  I  was 
still  a  great  awkward  boy ;  and  I,  being  the  only 
thing  they  had  to  bequeath,  became  the  property 
of  a  distant  relation.  I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  I  had  no  near  relations.  I  was  a  kind 
of  waif  upon  the  world  from  the  beginning ;  and 
I  suppose  it  was  owing  to  my  having  no  family 
anchorage  that  I  acquired  the  habit  of  swaying 
to  and  fro,  and  drifting  hither  and  thither,  at  th* 
pleasure  of  wind  and  tide.  Not  that  my  guard- 
ian was  inattentive  or  unkind — quite  the  reverse ; 
but  he  was  indolent  and  careless,  contenting 
himself  with  providing  abundantly,  for  my  school- 
ing and  my  pocket,  and  leaving  every  thing  else 
to  chancQ.  He  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
to  his  own  son,  if  he  had  had  one,  and  he  did  the 
same  thing  to  his  own  daughter.  But  giris  seme- 
how  cling  wherever  they  are  cast — any  thing  is 
an  anchorage  for  them  ;  and  as  Laura  grew  up, 
she  gave  the  care  she  had  never  found,  and  was 
the  little  mother  of  the  whole  bouse.  As  for  the 
titular  mother,  she  had  not  an  atom  of  character 
of  any  kind.  She  might  have  been  a  picture,  or 
a  vase,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  useless  except 
to  the  taste  or  the  aflections.  But  mamma  was 
indispensable.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  people  who  have  nothing  in  them  are  no- 
body in  a  house.  Our  mamma  was  the  very 
centre  and  point  of  our  home  feelings ;  and  it 
was  strange  to  observe  the  devout  care  we  took 
of  a  personage,  who  had  not  two  ideas  in  her 
head. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  I  was  always  in  a  hurry, 
for  I  must  have  had  an  instinctive  idea  that  I  had 
my  fortune  to  look  for.  The  governor  had  no- 
thing more  than  a  genteel  independence,  and  this 
would  be  a  good  deal  lessened  after  his  death  by 
the  lapse  of  an  annuity.  But  sister  Laura  was 
thus  provided  for  well  enough,  while  I  had  not  a 
shilling  in  actual  money,  although  plenty  of  hy- 
pothetical thousands  and  sundry  castles  in  the 
air.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  kind 
of  property,  no  doubt,  that  gave  me  so  free-and- 
easy  an  air,  and  made  me  so  completely  the  mas- 
ter of  my  own  actions.  How  I  did  worry  that 
blessed  old  woman!  how  Laura  lectured  and 
scolded  !  how  the  governor  stormed !  and  how 
I  was  forgiven  the  next  minute,  and  we  were  all 
as  happy  again  as  the  day  was  long !    But  at 
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length  the  time  of  separation  came.  I  had  grown 
a  great  hulking  fellow,  strong  enough  to  make 
my  bread  as  a  porter,  if  that  had  heen  needed  ; 
and  so  a  situation  was  found  for  me  in  a  count- 
ing-house at  Barcelona,  and  after  a  lecture  and 
a  hearty  cry  from  sister  Laura,  a  blessing  and  a 
kiss  from  mamma,  and  a  great  sob  kept  down  by 
a  hurricane  laugh  from  the  governor,  I  went 
adrift. 

Four  years  passed  rapidly  away.  I  had  at- 
tained my  full  height,  and  more  than  my  just 
•hare  of  inches.  I  already  enjoyed  a  fair  modi- 
cum of  whisker,  and  had  even  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  cultivation  of  a  pair  of  mustaches, 
when  suddenly  the  house  I  was  connected  with 
failed.  What  to  do!  The  governor  insisted  upon 
my  return  to  England,  where  his  interest  among 
the  mercantile  class  was  considerable ;  Laura 
hinted  mysteriously  that  my  presence  in  the 
house  would  soon  be  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  her  father ;  and  mamma  let  out  the  se- 
cret, by  writing  to  me  that  Laura  was  going  to 
**  change  her  condition.'*  I  was  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  I  knew  he  would  be  a  model  of  a  fellow 
who  was  Laura's  husband ;  and,  gulping  down 
my  pride,  which  would  fain  have  persuaded  me 
that  it  was  unmanly  to  go  back  again  like  the 
ill  sixpence,  I  set  out  on  my  return  home. 

The  family,  I  knew,  had  moved  to  another 
house ;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  the  town, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the. place.  It  was 
a  range  of  handsome  buildings  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  fashionable  outskirt  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  and  although  it  was  far  on  in  the  even- 
ing, my  accustomed  eyes  soon  descried  through 
the  gloom  the  governor's  old-fashioned  door-plate. 
I  was  just  about  to  knock,  really  agitated  with 
delight  and  struggling  memories,  when  a  temp- 
tation came  in  my  way.  One  of  the  area  win- 
dows was  open,  gaping  as  if  for  my  reception. 
A  quantity  of  plate  lay  upon  a  table  close  by. 
Why  should  I  not  enter,  and  appear  unannounced 
in  the  drawing-room,  a  sunburnt  phantom  of  five 
feet  eleven  1  Why  should  I  not  present  the  pre- 
cise and  careful  Laura  with  a  handful  of  her  own 
spoons  and  forks,  left  so  conveniently  at  the  serv- 
ice of  any  area-sne&k  who  might  chance  to  pass 
by  1  Why  1  That  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  I 
asked  no  question  about  the  matter;  the  idea 
was  hardly  well  across  my  brain  when  my  legs 
were  across  the  rails.  In  another  moment  I  had 
crept  in  by  the  window ;  and  chuckling  at  my 
own  cleverness,  and  the  great  moral  lesson  I  was 
about  to  teach,  I  was  stufiing  my  pockets  with 
the  plate. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  opening  of  a  door  in 
the  hall  above  alarmed  me ;  and  afraid  of  the 
failure  of  my  plan,  I  stepped  lightly  up  the  stair, 
which  was  partially  lighted  by  the  hall-lamp.  As 
I  was  about  to  emerge  at  the  top,  a  serving-girl 
was  coming  out  of  a  room  on  the  opposite  side. 
She  in.stantly  retreated,  shut  the  door  with  a 
bang,  and  I  could  hear  a  half-suppressed  hysteri- 
cal cry.  I  bounded  on,  sprang  up  the  drawing- 
room  stair,  and  entered  the  first  door  at  a  venture. 
AU  was  dark,  and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to 


listen.  Lights  were  hurrying  across  the  hall ; 
and  I  heard  the  rough  voice  of  a  man  as  if  scold- 
ing and  taunting  some  person.  The  girl  had 
doubtless  given  the  alarm,  although  her  in  forma- 
tion must  have  been  very  indistinct ;  for  when 
she  saw  me  I  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  stair,  and 
she  could  have  had  little  more  than  a  vague  im- 
pression that  she  beheld  a  human  figure.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  man's  voice  appeared  to 
descend  the  stair  to  the  area-room,  and  presently 
I  heard  a  crashing  noise,  not  as  if  he  was  count- 
ing the  plate,  but  rather  thrusting  it  aside  en 
masse.  Then  I  heard  the  window  closed,  the 
shutters  bolted,  and  an  alarm-bell  hung  upon 
them,  and  the  man  reascended  the  stair^  half  scold- 
ing, half  laughing  at  the  girl's  superstition.  He 
took  care,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  the  fast- 
enings of  the  street-door,  and  even  to  lock  it,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  then  retired  into 
a  room,  and  all  was  silence. 

I  began  to  feel  pretty  considerably  queer.  The 
governor  kept  no  male  servant  that  I  knew  of, 
and  had  never  done  so.  It  was  impossible  he 
could  have  introduced  this  change  into  his  house- 
hold without  my  being  informed  of  it  by  sister 
Laura,  whose  letters  were  an  exact  chronicle  of 
every  thing,  down  to  the  health  of  the  cat.  This 
was  puzzling.  And  now  that  I  had  time  to  think, 
the  house  was  much  too  large  for  a  family  re- 
quiring only  three  sleeping-rooms  even  when  I 
was  at  home.  It  was  what  is  called  a  double 
house,  with  rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  hall ;  and 
the  apartment  on  the  threshold  of  which  I  was 
still  lingering  appeared,  from  the  dun  light  of  the 
windows,  to  be  of  very  considerable  size.  I  now 
recollected  that  the  quantity  of  plate  I  had  seen 
— a  portion  of  which  at  this  moment  felt  preter- 
naturally  heavy  in  my  pockets — ^must  have  been 
three  times  greater  than  any  the  governor  ever 
possessed,  and  that  various  pieces  were  of  a  sice 
and  massiveness  I  had  never  before  seen  in  the 
establishment.  In  vain  I  bethought  myself  that 
I  had  seen  and  recognized  the  well-known  door- 
plate,  and  that  the  area  from  which  I  entered  was 
immediately  under ;  in  vain  I  argued  that  since 
Laura  was  about  to  bo  married,  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  plate  might  be  intended  to  form  a  part  of 
her  trousseau :  I  could  not  convince  myself.  Bat 
the  course  of  my  thoughts  suggested  an  idea,  and 
pulling  hastily  from  my  pocket  a  table-spoon,  I 
felt,  for  I  could  not  see,  the  legend  which  con- 
tained my  &ite.  But  my  fingers  were  tremulous : 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  sensation — only  I  fan- 
cied I  did  feel  something  more  than  the  govern- 
or's plain  initials.  There  was  still  a  light  in  the 
hall.  If  I  could  but  bring  that  spoon  within  its 
illumination !  All  was  silent ; .  and  I  ventured  to 
descend  step  after  step— not  as  I  had  bounded 
up,  but  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  thief,  and  the 
plate  growing  heavier  and  heavier  in  my  pocket 
At  length  I  was  near  enough  to  see,  in  spite  of 
a  dimness  that  had  gathered  over  my  eyes ;  and, 
with  a  sensation  of  absolute  faintncss,  I  beheld 
upon  the  spoon  an  engraved  crest — the  red  right 
hand  of  a  baronet ! 

I  crept  back  again,  holding  by  the  banisters, 
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feneying  erery  ii*w  and  then  that  I  heard  a  door 
open  behind  me,  and  yet  my  feet  no  more  con- 
eenting  to  quicken  their  motion  than  if  I  had 
been  pursued  by  a  murderer  in  the  nightmare. 
I  at  length  got  into  the  room,  groped  for  a  chair, 
and  sat  down.  No  more  hurry  now.  O  no! 
There  was  plenty  of  time ;  and  plenty  to  do  in 
it,  for  I  had  to  wipe  away  the  perspiration. that 
ran  down  my  face  in  streams.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  What  had  I  done  1  Oh,  a  trifle,  a  mere 
trifle.  I. had  only  sneaked  into  a  gentieman*s 
house  by  the  area-window,  and  pocketed  his 
table-spoons ;  and  here  I  was,  locked  and  barred 
and  belled  in,  sitting  very  eomfortably,  in  the 
dark  and  alone,  in  his  drawing-room.  Very 
particularly  comfortable.  What  a  capital  fel- 
low, to  be  sure !  What  an  amusing  personage ! 
Wouldn^t  the  baronet  laugh  in  ^e  morning  1 
Wouldn't  he  ask  me  to  stay  breakfast  1  And 
wouldn't  I  eat  heartily  eut  of  the  spoons  I  had 
stolen!  But  what  name  is  thati  Who  calls 
me  a  housebreaker  t  Who  gives  me  in  charge  1 
Who  lugs  me  off  by  the  neck  1  I  will  not  stand 
it.  I  am  innocent,  except  of  breaking  into  a 
baronet's  house.  I  am  a  gentleman,  with  an- 
other gentleman's  spoons  in  my  pocket.  I  claim 
tlie  protection  of  the  law.     Police !  police ! 

My  brain  was  wandering.  I  pressed  my  hand 
upon  my  wet  forehead,  to  keep  down  the  thick 
coming  fancies,  and  determined,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  to  hold  a  deliberate  consultation 
with  myself.  I  was  in  an  awkward  predicament 
— it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  fact ;  but  was 
there  any  thing  really  serious  in  the  easel  I 
had  unquestionably  descended  into  the  wrong 
area,  the  right-hand  one  instead  of  the  left-hand 
one ;  but  was  I  not  as  unquestionably  the  relation 
— the  distant  relation — ^the  very  distant  relation 
—of  the  next-door  neighbor  1  I  had  been  four 
years  absent  from  his  house,  and  was  there  any 
thing  more  natural  than  that  I  should  desire  to 
pay  my  next  visit  through  a  subterranean  win- 
dow t  I  had  appropriated,  it  is  true,  a  quantity 
of  silver-plate  I  had  found ;  but  with  what  other 
intention  could  I  have  done  this  than  to  present 
it  to  my  very  distant  relation's  daughter,  and 
reproach  her  with  her  carelessness  in  leaving  it 
next  doorl  Finally,  I  was  snared,  caged,  trap- 
ped— door  and  window  had  been  bolted  upon  me 
without  any  remonstrance  on  my  part — «nd  I 
was  now  some  considerable  time  in  the  house, 
unsuspected,  yet  a  prisoner.  The  position  was 
serious;  but  come,  suppose  the  worst,  that  I 
was  actually  laid  hold  of  as  a  malefactor,  and 
commanded  to  give  an  account  of  myself  Well  : 
I  was,  as  aforesaid,  a  distant  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual next  door.  I  belonged  to  nobody  in  the 
world,  if  not  to  him ;  I  bore  but  an  indifferent 
reputation  in  regard  to  steadiness;  and  after 
four  years'  absence  in  a  foreign  country,  I  had 
returned  idle,  penniless,  and  objectless — -just  in 
time  to  find  an  area-window  open  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  a  heap  of  plate  lying  behind 
it,  within  view  of  the  street. 

This  self-examination  was  not  encouraging ; 
the  case  was  decidedly  queer ;  and  as  I  sat  thus 
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pondering  in  the  dark,  with  the  spoon  in  ray 
hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  malefactor  in  a 
dungeon  could  have  envied  my  reflections.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  was  so  dead  against  me,  that 
I  began  to  doubt  my  own  innocence.  What 
was  I  here  for  if  my  intentions  had  really  been 
honest  1  Why  should  I  desire  to  come  into  any 
individual's  area-window  instead  of  the  doorl 
And  how  came  it  that  all  this  silver-plate  had 
found  its  way  into  my  pockets  t  I  was  angry 
as  well  as  terrified :  I  was  judge  and  criminal 
in  one ;  but  the  instincts  of  nature  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  sense  of  justice,  and  I  rose  suddenly 
up,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

As  I  njoved,  however,  the  horrible  booty  I  had 
in  my  pocket  moved  likewise,  appearing  to  me 
to  sluriek,  like  a  score  of  fiends,  "  Police !  po- 
lice !"  and  the  next  instant  I  heard  a  qnick  foot- 
step ascending  the  stair.  Now  was  the  fateful 
moment  come!  I  was  on  my  feet;  my  eyes 
glared  upon  the  door ;  my  hands  were  clenched ; 
the  perspiration  had  dried  suddenly  upon  my 
skin ;  and  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  But  the  footstep,  accompanied  by  a 
gleam  of  light,  passed — ^passed ;  and  from  very 
weakness  I  sat  down  again^  with  a  dreadful  in- 
difierence  to  the  screams  of  the  plate  in  my 
pockets.  Presently  there  were  more  footsteps 
along  the  hall;  then  voices;  then  drawing  of 
bolts  and  creaking  of  locks;  then  utter  dark- 
ness, then  silence — lasting,  terrible,  profound. 
The  house  had  gone  to  bed ;  the  house  would 
quickly  be  asleep;  it  was  time  to  be  up  and 
doing.  But  first  and  foremost,  I  must  get  rid 
of  the  plate.  Without  that  hideous  corpus  de- 
licti, I  should  have  some  chance.  I  must  at  all 
hazards  creep  down  into  the  hall,  find  my  way 
to  the  lower  regions,  and  replace  the  accursed' 
thing  where  I  found  it  It  required  nerve  te^ 
attempt  this ;  but  I  was  thoroughly  wound  up :. 
and  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  elapse,, 
to  give  my  enemies  a  fair  opportunity  of  falling 
asleep,  I  set  out  upon  the  adventure.  The  door 
creaked  as  I  went  out ;  the  plate  grated  against 
my  very  soul  as  I  descended  the  steps;  but 
slowly,  stealthily,  I  crept  along  the  wall;  and 
at  length  found  myself  on  the  level  floor.  There 
was  but  one  door  on  that  side  of  the  hall,  the 
door  which  led  to  the  area-room — ^I  recollect 
the  fact  distinctly — and  it  was  with  inexpressi- 
ble relief  I  reached  it  in  safety,  and  grasped  the 
knob  in  my  hand.  The  knob  turned — but  the 
door  did  not  open ;  it  was  locked ;  it  was  my 
fate  to  be  a  thief;  and  after  a  moment  of  new 
dismay,  I  turned  again  doggedly,  reached  the 
stair,  and  re-entered  the  apartment  I  had  left 

It  was  like  getting  home.  It  was  snug  and 
private.  I  had  a  chair  there  waiting  me.  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  many  a  man  would  take 
a  deal  of  trouble  to  break  into  such  a  house.  I 
had  only  sneaked.  I  wondered  how  Jack  Shep- 
herd felt  on  such  occasions.  I  had  seen  him  at 
the  Adelphi  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Keeley,  and 
a  daring  little  dog  he  was.  He  would  make  no- 
thing of  getting  down  into  the  street  from  th» 
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window,  spoonf  and  all.  I  tried  this :  the  shut- 
ters were  not  even  closed,  and  the  sash  moving 
noiselessly,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  it.  I 
stepped  out  into  the  balcony,  and  looked  over. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  black  and  yawn- 
ing gulf  beneath,  guarded  by  the  imaginary 
spikes  of  an  invisible  railing.  Jack  would  have 
laughed  at  this  difficulty  ;  but  then  he  had  more 
experience  in  the  crafl  than  I,  and  was  provided 
with  all  necessary  appliances.  As  for  me,  I  had 
stupidly  forgotten  even  my  coil  of  rope.  The 
governor's  house,  I  found,  had  either  no  balcony 
at  all,  or  it  was  too  far  apart  to  be  reached. 
Presently  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  trottoir^  a 
little  way  ofi*.  It  was  approaching  with  slow 
and  measured  pace :  the  person  was  walking  as 
calmly  and  grravely  in  the  night  as  if  it  had  been 
broad  day.  Suppose  I  hailed  this  philosophical 
stranger,  and  confided  to  him,  in  a  friendly  way, 
the  fact  that  the  baronet,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  had  locked  me  up  in  his  house, 
with  his  silver  spoons  in  my  pocket  1  Perhaps 
he  would  advise  me  what  to  do  in  the  predica- 
ment. Perhaps  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
knocking  at  the  door,  or  crying  fire,  and  when 
the  servants  opened,  I  might  rush  out,  and  so 
make  my  escape.  But  while  I  was  looking 
wistfully  down  to  see  if  I  could  not  discern  the 
walking  figure,  which  was  now  under  the  win- 
dows, a  sudden  glare  from  the  spot  dazzled  my 
sight.  It  was  the  buIPs-eye  of  a  policeman; 
and  with  the  instinct  of  a  predatory  character, 
I  shrunk  back  trembling,  crept  into  the  room, 
and  shut  the  window. 

By  this  time  I  was  sensible  that  there  was  a 
little  confusion  in  my  thoughts,  and  by  way  of 
•employing  them  on  practical  and  usefiil  objects, 
f  determined  to  make  a  tour  of  the  room.  But 
first  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid,  somehow  or 
other,  of  my  plunder — ^to  plant  the  property,  as 
we  call  it  *,  and  with  that  view  I  laid  it  careful- 
ly, piece  by  piece,  in  the  comer  of  a  sofa,  and 
concealed  it  with  the  cover.  This  was  a  great 
relief  I  almost  began  to  feel  like  the  injured 
party — more  like  a  captive  than  a  robber ;  and 
I  groped  my  way  through  the  room,  with  a  sort 
of  vague  idea  that  I  might  perhaps  stumble 
upon  some  trap-door,  or  sliding-panel,  which 
would  lead  into  the  open  air,  or,  at  worst,  into 
a  secret  chamber,  where  I  should  be  safe  for 
any  given  number  of  years  from  my  persecu- 
tors. But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
stem,  prosaic  place :  nothing  but  a  few  cabinets 
and  tables,  and  couches,  and  arm-chairs,  and 
common-chairs,  and  devotional-chairs ;  and  foot- 
stools, and  lamps,  and  statuettes,  and  glass- 
shades,  and  knick-knacks ;  and  one  elaborate  gi- 
randole hung  round  with  crystal  prisms,  which 
played  such  an  interminable  tune  against  each 
other  when  I  chanced  to  move  them,  that  I  stum- 
bled away  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  subsided  into 
a  fauteuil  so  rich,  so  deep,  that  I  felt  myself 
swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  billows  of  swan*s 
down. 

How  long  I  had  been  in  the  house  by  this 
time,  I  can  not  tell.     It  seemed  to  me,  when  I 


looked  back,  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
lifetime.  Indeed,  I  did  not  very  well  remember 
the  more  distant  events  of  the  night ;  although 
every  now  and  then  the  fiict  occurred  to  me 
with  startling  distinctness,  that  all  I  had  gone 
through  was  only  preliminaiy  to  something  still 
to  happen ;  that  the  moming  was  to  come,  the 
family  to  be  astir,  and  the  housebreaker  to  be 
apprehended.  My  reflections-  were  not  continu- 
ous. It  may  be  that  I  dozed  between  whiles.  How 
else  can  I  account  for  my  feeling  myself  grasped 
by  the  throat,  to  the  very  brink  of  suffi^cation, 
by  a  hand  without  a  bodyl  How  else  can  I  ac- 
count for  sister  Laura  standing  over  rae  where 
I  reclined,  pointing  to  the  stolen  plate  on  the 
sofa,  and  lecturing  me  on  my  horrible  propen- 
sities till  she  grew,  black  in  the  face,  and  her 
voice  rose  to  a  wild  unearthly  scream  which 
pierced  through  my  brain  1 

When  this  fancy  occurred,  I  started  from  my 
recumbent  posture.  A  voice  was  actually  in  my 
ears,  and  a  living  form  before  my  eyes :  a  lady 
stood  contemplating  me,  with  a  half-scream  on 
her  lips,  and  the  color  fading  from  her  cheek ; 
and  as  I  moved,  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  I  not  sprung  up  and  caught  her  in 
my  arms.  I  laid  her  softly  down  in  the  fauteuil. 
It  was  the  moming  twilight.  The  silence  was 
profound.  The  boundaries  of  the  room  were 
still  dim  and  indistinct.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  was  in  some  considerable  degree  of  perplexity 
as  to  whether  I  was  not  still  in  the  land  of 
dreams  t 

**  Madam,"  said  I,  **  if  you  are  a  vision,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  ;  but  if  not,  I  want  particu- 
larly to  get  out." 

"  Offer  no  injury,"  she  replied  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  and  no  one  will  molest  you.  Take  what 
you  have  come  for,  and  begone." 

**  That  is  sooner  said  than  done.  The  doors 
and  windows  below  are  locked  and  bolted  ;  and 
beneath  those  of  this  room  the  area  is  deep,  and 
the  spikes  sharp.  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  in 
very  considerable  perplexity  the  whole  of  last 
night;"  and  drawing  a  chair,  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  her.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
action,  or  to  my  complaining  voice,  or  to  the 
mere  fact  of  her  finding  herself  in  a  quiet  tdte- 
a-t^te  with  a  housebreaker,  I  can  not  tell ;  but 
the  lady  broke  into  a  low  hysterical  laugh. 

"  How  did  you  break  in  1"  said  she. 

**I  did  not  break;  it  is  far  from  being  my 
character,  I  assure  you.  But  the  area-window 
was  open,  and  so  I  just  thought  I  would  come 
in." 

"You  were  attracted  by  the  plate!  Take 
it,  for  Heaven's  sake,  desperate  man,  and  go 
away!" 

"  I  did  take  some  of  it,  but  with  no  evil  inten- 
tion— only  by  way  of  amusement.  Here  it  is ;" 
and  going  to  the  sofa,  I  drew  off  the  cover,  and 
showed  her  the  plate. 

"  You  have  been  generous,"  said  she,  her  voice 
getting  quaverous  again  ;  "  for  the  whole  must 
have  been  in  your  power.  I  will  let  you  out  so 
softly  that  no  one  will  know.     Put  up  in  your 
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pockets  what  jou  have  risked  so  mach  to  possess, 
and  follow  me." 

"I  will  follow  you  with  pleasure,"  said  I, 
**  were  it  all  the  worid  over ;"  for  the  increasing 
light  showed  me  as  lovely  a  creature  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  ever  shone  upon ;  "  but  as  for  the  plun- 
der, you  must  excuse  me  there :  I  never  stole 
any  thing  before,  and,  please  Heaven,  I  never 
will  again !" 

•*  Surely  you  are  a  most  extraordinary  per- 
son," said  the  young  lady  suddenly,  for  the  light 
seemed  to  have  made  a  revelation  to  her  like- 
wise :  "  you  neither  look  nor  talk  like  a  robber." 

**  Nor  am  I.  I  am  not  even  a  robber — I  am 
nothing ;  and  have  not  property  in  the  world  to 
the  value  of  these  articles  of  plate." 

"  Then  if  you  are  not  a  robber,  why  arc  you 
here! — ^why  creep  in  at  the  area-window,  ap- 
propriate other  people's  spoons,  and  get  locked 
up  all  night  in  their  house  1" 

"  For  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was  in  a 
hurry.  I  had  come  home  from  Barcelona,  and 
was  going  in  to  my  guardian's,  next  door,  when 
your  unfortunate  area-window  caught  my  eye, 
with  the  plate  on  the  table  inside.  In  an  instant, 
I  was  over  the  rails  and  in  through  the  window 
like  a  harlequin,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
&mily  a  pleasing  surprise,  and  my  old  moni- 
tress,  sister  Laura,  a  great  moral  lesson  on  the 
impropriety  of  her  leaving  plate  about  in  so 
careless  a  way." 

"Then  you  are  Gerald,  my  dear  Laura's 
cousin,  so  longingly  expected,  so  beloved  by  them 
all — so—"  Here  the  young  lady  blushed  celes- 
tial rosy  red,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  What 
these  two  girls  could  have  been  saying  to  each 
other  about  me,  I  never  found  out ;  but  there 
was  a  secret,  I  will  go  to  death  upon  it. 

She  let  me  out  so  quietly,  that  neither  her 
father  nor  the  servants  ever  knew  a  syllable 
about  the  matter.  I  need  not  say  how  I  was  re- 
ceived next  door.  The  governor  swept  down 
another  sob  with  another  gufiaw  ;  mamma  be- 
stowed upon  me  another  blessing  and  another 
kiss  ;  and  Laura  was  so  rejoiced,  that  she  gave 
me  another  hearty  cry,  and  forgot  to  give  me 
another  lecture.  My  next  four  years  were 
spent  to  more  purpose  than  the  last.  Being  less 
in  a  hurry,  I  took  time  to  build  up  a  flourishing 
business  in  partnership  with  Laura's  husband. 
As  for  the  baronet's  daughter — for  we  must  get 
every  body  into  the  concluding  tableau — why 
there  she  is — ^that  lady  cutting  bread  and  butter 
for  the  children,  with  as  matronly  an  air  as 
Werter's  Charlotte  :  she  is  my  wife  ;  and  we 
laugh  to  this  day  at  the  oddity  of  that  First  In- 
terview which  led  to  so  happy  a  denouement. 


SLATE  AND  ITS  USES. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  slate  but  as  a  material  to  roof  houses  with 
and  do  suibs  upon,  were  charmed  to  find  it  could 
be  made  to  serve  for  so  large  a  thing  as  a  billiard- 
table.  For  billiard-tables  there  is  nothing  like 
■late,  so  perfectly  level  and  smooth  as  it  is. 
Then,  fishmongers  found  there  was  nothing  like 


slate  for  their  slabs  (till  they  are  rich  enough  to 
afiford  marble);  and  farmers'  wives  discovered 
the  s^me  thing  in  regard  to  their  dairies.  Plumb- 
ers then  began  to  declare  that  there  was  nothing 
like  slate  for  cisterns  and  sinks :  and  builders, 
noticing  this,  tried  slate  for  the  pavement  of 
wash-houses,  pantries,  and  kitchens,  and  for  cot- 
tage floors;  and  they  have  long  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  like  it ;  it  is  so  clean,  and  drirs 
so  quickly.  If  so,  thought  the  ornamental  gar- 
dener, it  must  be  the  very  thing  for  garden  chairs, 
summer-houses,  sun-dials,  and  tables  in  arbors ; 
and  it  is  the  veiy  thing.  The  stone  mason  was 
equally  pleased  with  it  for  gravestones.  "  Then," 
said  the  builder  again,  when  perplexed  with  com- 
plaints of  a  damp  wall  in  an  exposed  situation, 
"  why  should  not  a  wall  be  slated  as  well  as  a 
roof,  if  it  wants  it  as  much  1"  So  he  tried ;  and 
in  mountain  districts,  where  one  end  of  a  house 
is  exposed  to  beating  rains,  we  see  that  end  as 
scaly  as  a  fish — slated  like  its  own  roof  Thus 
it  is  with  the  small  houses  erected  for  business 
at  the  great  slate  quarry  in  Valencia,  near  Kill- 
amey,  in  Ireland ;  and  the  steps  leading  up  to 
them  are  of  slate ;  and  the  paths  before  the  doors 
are  paved  with  slate.  We  look  in  upon  the 
steam-engine ;  and  we  observe  that  the  fittings 
of  the  engine-house  are  all  of  slate,  so  that  no 
dust  can  lodge,  and  no  damp  can  enter. 

It  is  the  quarry  that  we  care  most  to  see ;  and 
up  to  it  we  go,  under  the  guidance  of  the  over- 
looker, as  soon  as  he  has  measured  a  block  of 
slate  with  the  marked  rod  he  carries  in  his  hand. 
He  is  a  Welshman — from  Bangor — the  only  per- 
son among  the  hundred  and  twenty  about  the 
works  who  is  not  Irish.  Is  it  really  so  ?  we  ask, 
when  we  are  in  the  quarry.  There  is  nobody 
there — not  one  man  or  boy  among  all  those 
groups — who  can  properly  be  called  ragged. 
Many  have  holes  in  their  clothes ;  but  all  have 
clothes — real  garments,  instead  of  flapping  tat- 
ters, hung  on,  nobody  knows  how.  Another 
thing.  These  people  are  working  steadily  and 
gravely.  If  spoken  to,  they  answer  calmly,  and 
with  an  air  of  independence — ^without  vocifera- 
tion, cant,  flattery,  or  any  kind  of  passion.  Yet 
these  people  are  all  Irish;  and  they  speak  as 
they  do  because  they  art  independent.  They 
have  good  work ;  and  they  do  their  work  well. 
They  earn  good  wages ;  and  they  feel  independ- 
ent. These  are  the  people  who,  in  famine  time, 
formed  a  middle  class  between  the  few  proprie- 
tors in  the  island  and  the  many  paupers.  The 
receivers  of  relief  were  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred. The  proprietors  and  their  families  were 
two  hundred.  These  work-people  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  the  remaining  six  hundred.  They  look 
like  people  who  could  hold  their  ground  in  a  sea- 
son of  stress.   This  quarry  was  their  anchorage. 

What  a  noble  place  it  is !  We  climb  till  we 
find  ourselves  standing  on  the  upper  tramway, 
or  the  verge  of  a  precipice  of  slate,  with  a  rough 
wall  of  slate  behind  us — of  all  shades  of  gray, 
from  white  to  black,  contrasting  well  with  the 
orange  line  of  the  iron  mould  caused  by  the  drip 
from  the  roof  upon  the  tramway ;  but  the  ceiling 
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is  Um  most  prodigiouf  thing  about  the  place.  It 
is,  in  sober  truth,  in  its  massiveness,  grayness, 
soaoothnessy  and  vastness,  somewhat  like  the 
granite  roof  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  great 
Pyramid.  It  takes  away  one*s  breath  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  crushing  feeling.  And  then, 
]ook  at  the  groups  clustered  or  half  hidden  in 
this  enormous  cavern.  How  small  every  one 
looks — ^the  men  with  the  borers  and  mallets, 
making  holes  for  the  blasting ;  the  men  with  the 
wedges  and  mallets,  splitting  off  great  blocks : 
some  on  shelves  high  up  over  head;  some  in 
cupboards  §ax  within ;  some  in  dark  crevices  in 
the  mighty  walls !  Knock,  knock,  knock,  go 
the  mallets,  with  an  echo  following  each  knock 
— far,  near,  iiLcessant;  and  the  echo  of  the  drip 
heard  through  all — an  echo  for  every  plash. 

What  are  they  doing  below — ^those  two  men 
with  the  chain  and  hooks,  that  they  can  scarcely 
shift  1  They  are  fixing  the  hooks  in  crevices 
under  that  horizontal  mass  of  slate.  It  rises^ 
and  as  it  rises  they  shift  the  hooks  further  into 
the  cracks,  till  the  block  breaks  off.  When  the 
hooks  are  in  the  middle  of  its  weight  it  rises 
steadily — ^why  and  how  1  Look  at  that  wagon 
on  that  tramway  in  the  air  overhead,  the  wagon 
way  supported  on  those  enormous  beams,  which 
are  themselves  upheld  by  clamps  fixed  in  the 
slate  walls  of  the  cavern.  On  each  side  of  that 
airy  truck  there  is  a  stage,  and  in  each  stage  is 
a  man  working  a  windlass,  which  turns  a  cog 
wheel,  by  whidi  the  truck  is  moved  forward  or 
backward,  llie  chains  and  hooks  which  are 
raising  the  block  hang  down  from  this  machin- 
ery ;  and  as  the  men  in  the  air  work  their  cog 
wheel,  the  men  on  the  ground  stand  away  from 
under  the  block,  and  see  it  moved  and  deposited 
on  the  truck  which  is  to  convey  it  to  the  saw 
mill.  That  truck  is  on  the  tramway  below,  and 
a  horse  draws  it  to  the  saw  mill,  where  the  block 
will  be  raised  again  by  more  airy  machinery,  and 
placed  in  the  right  position  for  the  saws.  It 
weighs  only  about  three  tons.  A  single  horse 
can  draw  a  weight  of  five  tons.  The  largest 
size  is  fifteen  tons. 

We  go  down  to  the  saw-mills — down,  among, 
and  round,  hillocks  of  refuse.  The  noise  in  the 
mill  is  so  horrid — in  kind  as  well  as  degree — 
that  we  can  not  stay :  but  a  glance  is  enough. 
The  engine  works  the  great  saws,  which  here 
do  not  split  the  blocks,  but  square  them,  and 
smooth  their  sides  and  ends.  The  rest  is  done 
at  the  works  below — at  the  port.  The  grating 
and  rasping  can  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed or  endured.  Above  the  blocks  are  sus- 
pended a  sort  of  funnel,  from  which  sand  and 
water  drip,  in  aid  of  the  sawing  process.  We 
see  this,  glance  at  the  curious  picture  of  gray 
blocks — ^perpendicular  saws,  apparently  moving 
up  and  down  by  their  own  will — and  superin- 
tending men — and  thinking  how  good  a  spectacle 
it  would  be,  but  for  the  tremendous  noise,  hasten 
away. 

On  the  road  down  hill  is  one  of  the  hroad- 
wheeled  trucks,  laden  vrith  an  enormous  block. 
We  wonder  how  we  shall  p«#8  it.    We  do  so, 


by  favor  of  a  recess  in  the  road,  and  jog  on.  On 
the  left  opens  a  charming  narrow  lane,  overhung 
with  ash  and  birch,  gay  with  gorse,  and  bristling 
with  brambles.  We  jump  off  our  car,  dismiss 
it,  plunge  down  the  lane,  waste  a  vast  deal  of 
time  in  feasting  on  blackberries — the  dessert  to 
our  biscuit-lunch — and  at  last  sit  down  on  some 
stones  to  say  how  good  Valencia  blackberries  are, 
and  how  gaudy  a  Valencia  lane  is  with  gorse  and 
heather;  and  then  we  talk  over,  and  fix  in  our 
memories  what  we  have  seen ;  and  finally  emerge 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  explore  the  dauy 
and  old  house  of  the  Knight  of  Keny,  and  pro- 
ceed on  our  way  to  the  works  at  the  port,  heed- 
less of  how  the  time  slips  away  while  we  gaze 
at  the  lighthouse,  and  the  opposite  shore,  and 
far  away  over  Dingle  Bay,  to  the  faint  blue  Dingle 
mountains.  We  do,  however,  at  length  reach 
the  gate  of  the  works. 

We  miss  the  terrible  noise  of  which  we  had 
been  warned,  and  which  had  made  itself  heard 
in  our  inn.  The  works  are,  in  fact,  stopped  for 
the  repair  of  the  machinery ;  and  as  they  will 
not  be  going  again  while  we  are  in  Valencia, 
we  can  only  look  round  and  see  what  we  can. 
We  see  on  every  hand  noble  slabs  of  slate,  many 
feet  long  and  broad,  and  from  half-an-inch  to 
three  inches  in  thickness.  Scores  of  them  are 
standing  on  edge,  leaning  against  each  other,  as 
if  they  could  be  lifted  up,  and  carried  away  UV  % 
sheets  of  pasteboard.  By  picking  up  a  bit  tLat 
has  been  cut  off,  one  finds  the  difference.  It  is 
very  heavy ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  impedi- 
ment to  its  adoption  for  many  domestic  purposes 
for  which  it  is  otherwise  remarkably  fit.  One 
boy  was  at  work  on  a  great  piece  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  without  explanation.  It  had 
large  roimd  holes  cut  out,  as  if  with  a  monstrous 
cheese-taster,  the  slab  being  an  inch  thick :  and 
the  boy  was  cutting  out  pieces  of  what  was  left 
between  the  circles.  It  was  for  the  ridge  of  a 
house ;  and  in  a  moment  we  saw  that  the  pattern 
was  like  that  of  many  barge-boards  of  orna- 
mented cottages.  We  found  that  the  carving, 
turning,  and  ornamental  manu&cture  of  slate 
articles  does  not  proceed  far  in  Valencia,  as  the 
London  houses  do  not  like  rivalship  in  that  part 
of  the  business ;  but  in  the  abode  of  the  proprie- 
tor we  saw,  in  an  amusing  way,  what  might  be 
done  by  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  furnish  his 
house  with  slate. 

On  entering  the  garden  door,  we  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  pavement  of  slate,  smooth 
and  close-fitted,  leading  up  to  the  house.  The 
borders  of  the  parterres  were  of  upright  slates ; 
and  there  was  a  little  grave-stone  in  the  grass 
— in  memory,  doubtless,  of  some  domestic  pet 
— of  the  same  material.  The  narrow  paths  be- 
tween the  vegetable  beds  were  paved  with  slate, 
and  reasonably,  considering  how  wet  the  climate 
is,  and  how  quickly  slate  dries.  The  sun  dial 
and  garden  seats  followed  of  course.  Entering 
the  house,  we.  found,  not  only  the  pavement  of 
the  hall,  but  its  lower  panels,  of  slate ;  and  this 
reminded  us  of  the  excellence  of  granaries  and 
bams  which  are  flagged  instead  of  boarded,  and 
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httre  a  sidTting-boaid  of  slate,  inrhich  kbeps  out 
latfl  and  mace  altogether,  atipposing  the  door  to 
be  in  good  order.  The  saTing  in  grain  soon 
pays  the  difiierence  between  inch  a  material  and 
wood,  which  rata  always  can  and  do  gnaw 
through,  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  hall  were  an  umbrella  and  hat  stand, 
a  slab,  and  a  standard-lamp,  all  of  slate.  The 
weight  is  a  favorable  quali^  in  the  first  and  last 
of  these  articles ;  but,  great  as  is  the  advantage 
of  the  lamp  not  being  liable  to  be  upset,  the 
color  of  slate  is  too  dark.  Dark  lamp-stands 
absorb  too  much  light.  In  the  dining-room  was 
a  very  handsome  round  table  of  slate — ^varie- 
gated somewhat  like  marble,  and  delightfully 
dean-loddng,  smooth,  and  level.  Its  weight 
makes  it  all  but  immovable;  and  this  may  be 
an  objection :  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  beauty 
— ^with  its  moulded  rim,  its  well-turned  stem, 
and  finished  pedestal.  At  the  Knight  of  Kerry's 
house  we  had  seeh  a  carved  mantle-piece,  with 
fluted  pillars  of  slate ;  and  here  we  saw  other 
mantle-pieces,  variously  carved.  The  fenders 
were  dolightfiil ;  smoothly  turned  slopes,  which 
invited  the  feet  to  rest  and  be  warmed  ;  simple, 
effectual,  and  so  neat  as  to  be  really  pretty. 
There  was  nothing  that  we  Kked  so  well  as  the 
lenders — ^unless  it  was  the  paper-weights,  simply 
ornamented ;  or  the  book-shelves,  perfectly  plain, 
with  their  rounded  edges,  and  their  evident 
capacity  to  bear  any  weight.  No  folios,  how- 
ever ancient^ — ^no  atlasses,  however  magnificent, 
can  bend  a  shelf  of  slate;  and  I  very  mnch 
doubt  whether  the  spider  can  fasten  her  thread 
to  its  surface.  No  insect  can  penetrate  it ;  and 
this  indicates  the  value  of  slate  furniture  in 
India,  and  in  the  tropical  Colonies,  where  ants 
hoUow  out  every  thing  wooden,  from  the  fotm- 
datioD  of  a  house  to  its  roof-tree.  Hearth-stones 
of  slate  were  a  matter  of  course  in  this  house ; 
and  we  wished  they  had  been  so  in  some  others, 
where  there  has  been  repeated  danger  of  fire 
firom  sparks  or  hot  ashes  filing  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones  composing  the  hearth.  Then, 
there  were  a  music-stand,  a  what-not,  a  sofa- 
table — and  probably  many  more  articles  in  the 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  and  ofiioes,  which  we  did 
not  see. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  new  applications  of  slate,  within  two  or  three 
years,  as  to  show  that  the  world  is  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  its  uses ;  but  such  a  display  as 
this  was  a  curious  novelty.  I  believe  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  discovered  how  well 
this  material  bears  turning  and  carving,  and  how 
fit  it,  therefore,  is  to  be  used  in  masses  where 
solidity  is  required,  together  with  a  capacity  for 
ornament.  If  its  use  become  as  extennve  as 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  effect  upon  many 
a  secluded  mountain  population  will  be  great. 
In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  very 
important  social  changes  must  take  place,  in 
whole  districts,  through  an  increased  demand 
for  slate — better  wrought  out  of  the  mountain 
than  at  present.  As  for  Valencia,  not  only  is 
its  slate  far  finer,  and  more  skiUfiilly  obtained. 


than  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere  ;  but  the  work- 
men are  a  body  of  light  to  the  region  they  in- 
habit. They  many,  when  they  can,  English 
girls,  or  girls  who  have  had  English  training  in 
household  ways.  Their  dwellmgs  are  already 
superior  to  those  of  their  neighbors ;  and,  if  the 
works  increase,  through  an  increased  demand, 
so  as  to  become  the  absorbing  interest  of  Valen- 
cia, the  island  may  become  a  school  of  social 
progress  to  the  whole  west  of  Ireland,  where  such 
a  school  is  sorely  needed. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SENSES. 

HOW  our  hearts  bound  to  the  spirited  strains 
of  martial  music !  how  we  thrill  to  the 
shout  of  the  multitude !  and  how  many  a  David 
has  charmed  away  evil  spirits  by  the  melody  of 
beautiful  sounds !  Neither  is  it  a  passing  emo- 
tion of  little  moment  in  our  lives  we  receive 
from  the  senses,  for  they  are  our  perpetual  body- 
guards, surrounding  us  unceasingly ;  and  these 
constantly  repeated  impressions  become  power- 
ful agents  in  life;  they  refine  or  beautify  our 
souls,  they  ennoble  or  degrade  them,  according 
to  the  beautifbl  or  mean  objects  which  surround 
us.  A  dirty,  slovenly  dress  will  exert  an  evil 
moral  influence  upon  the  child ;  it  will  aid  in 
destroying  its  self-respect ;  it  will  incline  it  to 
habits  which  correspond  with  such  a  garment. 
The  beautiful  scenes  through  which  a  child 
wanders,  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the 
mountain-side,  will  always  be  remembered ;  the 
treasures  of  shell  and  sea- weed,  brought  fVom 
wonderful  ocean  caverns,  the  soft  green  moss, 
where  the  fairies  have  danced,  and  the  flowers 
that  have  sprung  up  under  their  footsteps  will 
leave  a  trace  of  beauty,  of  mystery,  and  strange 
happiness  wherever  its  later  life  may  be  cast. 
The  senses  mingle  powerfully  in  all  the  influ- 
ences of  childhood.  It  is  not  merely  the  loving 
of  parents,  the  purity  and  truthfhbiess  of  the 
family  relations,  that  make  home  so  precious  a 
recollection ;  there  are  visions  of  winter  evenings, 
with  the  curtains  drawn,  the  fire  blazing,  and 
gay  voices  or  wonderful  picture-books;  there 
are  summer  rambles  in  the  cool  evening,  when 
the  delicious  night-breeze  fanned  the  cheek,  and 
we  gazed  into  the  heavens  to  search  out  the 
bright  stars.  It  is,  then,  most  important  in 
educating  children  to  guard  the  senses  from  evil 
influences,  to  furnish  them  with  pure  and  beau- 
tiful objects.  Each  separate  sense  should  pre- 
serve its  acuteness  of  faculty :  the  eye  should 
not  be  injured  by  resting  on  a  vulgar  confusion 
of  colors,  or  clumsy,  ill-proportioned  forms ;  the 
ear  should  not  be  felsified  by  discordant  sounds, 
and  harsh,  unloving  voices ;  the  nose  should  not 
be  a  receptacle  for  impure  odors:  each  sense 
should  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  the  objects 
supplied  to  them  should  be  fiHed  with  moral 
suggestion  and  true  sentiment ;  the  house,  the 
dress,  the  food,  may  preach  to  the  child  through 
its  senses,  and  aid  its  growth  in  quite  another 
way  firom  the  protection  aflSorded,  or  the  good 
blood  whidi  feeds  its  oigaas. 
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BLIND  SARAH. 

FROM    THK    DIARY    OF    A    CLERGYMAN. 

CHRISTIAN  pastors  have  ekcellent  opportu- 
nities for  watching  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  They  are  welcome 
in  the  cottage  of  poverty  and  at  the  hedside  of 
sickness.  What  they  say  is  listened  to  with  grat- 
itude, and  treasured  in  memory.  When  sickness 
prostrates  the  body,  or  death  threatens  to  rend  the 
rail  which  separates  the  mysteries  of  the  purely 
spiritual  world  from  the  erery-day  characteristics 
of  the  present  scene,  men  are  not  hardy  enough, 
generally  speaking,  to  resist  appeals  to  con- 
science, or  to  plead  those  miserable  subterfuges 
in  which  they  too  frequently  take  refuge  in  the 
time  of  health.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  regret 
that  persons  living  in  a  land  so  highly  privi- 
leged as  ours  should  perseveringly  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  light,  and  systematically  cherish 
the  opposing  darkness,  while  prosperity  illumines 
their  path,  and  the  color  of  health  blooms  on 
their  cheek.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to 
recognize  the  worth  of  Christianity,  to  embrace 
its  sublime  doctrines,  and  attend  to  its  generous 
precepts,  previous  to  the  disturbing  influence  of 
affliction,  or  the  distracting  apprehension  of  an 
early  summons  to  the  bar  of  God.  They  would 
then  find  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  compan- 
ion, pouring  light  upon  the  dark  passages  of  life, 
and  cheering  the  spirit  in  its  up-hill  journey  to  a 
land  where  pains  are  unfelt,  tears  unknown,  and 
death  only  an  historical  spectre.  As  it  is,  the 
procrastinating  habit  proves  an  additional  weight 
to  the  burden  which  is  felt  when  men  must  lie 
down  and  think.  Think!  Ay,  that  thinking 
faculty  is  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  man,  his 
good  angel  or  his  demon,  his  heaven  or  his  hell ! 
And  it  is  surprising — to  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  such  cases,  incredible — how  upon  the 
sick  bed,  or  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
death-bed,  some  men  tcUl  think !  Persons  to 
whom  we  had  never  given  credit  for  any  meas- 
ure of  intelligence  beyond  the  ordinary  discrim- 
ination between  matters  of  palpable  difference  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  when  the  dim  rush- 
light is  burning  in  their  chamber  of  sickness, 
and  the  probability  of  death  hovering  before 
them,  will  think  with  a  force  and  a  clearness 
distressing  to  themselves  and  most  suggestive 
to  the  visitor.  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
humbling  confessions  which  are  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  trust,  or  extorted  by  the  inquisitor, 
pain ;  but  to  those  views  of  the  world  and  of 
futurity  which  spring  up  before  the  minds  of 
the  afflicted  in  their  cahner  moments,  when  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  balancing  conduct 
and  consequences  against  each  other.  If  the 
sufferer  has  been  surrounded  in  early  life  by  re- 
ligious influences  which  he  then  disregarded,  or 
has  had  some  truth  pressed  upon  his  attention 
which  he  was  at  the  time  reluctant  to  examine, 
the  force  with  which  the  memory  of  this  crim- 
inal indifference  rushes  upon  his  mind,  is  like 
opening  a  new  window  in  a  house  with  which 
he  supposed  himself  familiar,  and  letting  in  light 


upon  objects  of  whose  presence  he  was  not  pre- 
viously aware.  "  I  told  you  all  this  before,"  the 
visitor  may  be  supposed  to  say  to  the  awakened 
thinker ;  "  I  told  you  all  this  before,  and  assured 
you  that  sooner  or  later  you  would  view  these 
important  matters  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  you  were  accustomed  to  regard 
them ;  and  now,  instead  of  upbraiding  you  with 
past  neglects  (a  needless  task  on  my  part,  as 
your  own  aroused  sensibilities  do  it  to  far  better 
purpose  than  I  could),  I  thank  God  who  has  not 
allowed  you  to  go  down  to  the  grave  totally  in- 
sensible to  the  realities  of  existence,  the  condi- 
tion of  your  soul,  and  the  character  of  that  God 
with  whom  you  have  to  do."  The  testimony 
borne  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  under  such 
circumstances  is  very  great.  "  I  never  felt  as  I 
do  now ;"  "  I  never  saw  things  in  this  light  be- 
fore ;"  *'  O  that  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again !" 
"  If  it  please  God  to  restore  me  to  health,  what 
a  different  life  shall  I  live!"  "How  fearfully 
have  I  neglected  my  Sabbaths  !"  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  I  can  be  pardoned  1"  are  statements  and 
exclamations  often  heard  by  Christian  pastors 
and  other  religious  visitors  in  the  sick  chamber ; 
and  were  it  not  that  they  are  permitted  to  repeat 
the  assurance  of  the  Great  Redeemer,  "  Him 
that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out," 
and  to  fix  attention  on  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice,  these  confessions  and  excla- 
mations would  be  awful  in  the  extreme.  Man 
can  not  help  his  suffering  brother  then !  The 
rich  may  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor:  "he 
that  hath  two  coats  may  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none,"  and  the  intelligent  may  beneficially  coun- 
sel the  ignorant,  when  all  the  parties  are  in  the 
possession  of  health,  or  when  the  question  relates 
only  to  this  present  world ;  but  when  it  assumes 
this  absorbing  shape — "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  1"  or,  "  How  can  God  be  just,  and  justify 
the  sinner  1" — ^man*s  material  wealth  is  lighter 
than  vanity,  and  his  wisdom  foolishness  ;  he 
must  then  have  recourse  to  heavenly  treasures, 
he  must  then  quote  from  a  divine  book.  The 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  amply  and  only 
meets  the  case.  Men  may  turn  their  back  on 
the  soft  effulgence  of  Christianity  in  the  day 
of  prosperity,  and  walk  in  a  light  of  their  own 
choosing;  but  the  self-made  lamp  has  no  ray 
capable  of  piercing  eternity,  and  the  cold  breath 
of  death  invariably  extinguishes  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  traveler  feels  his  greatest 
need  of  its  assistance  !  How  often  are  we  re- 
minded of  that  passage  of  the  great  Book,  "  Be- 
hold, all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  your- 
selves about  with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of 
your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled. 
This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand ;  ye  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrow." 

There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  affliction 
besides  those  of  a  sick  bed,  amid  which  the  tes- 
timony borne  to  the  Gospel  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  calm  gratitude,  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  year  to  year — a  sort  of  living  and  acted 
commentary  upon  the  divinity  of  its  truths.  The 
knowledge  of  such  cases  is  a  real  relief  to  the 
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fflind  of  the  true  mmister  when  oppressed  by  the 
stupidity  and  stabbomness  of  the  multitude,  who 
mdmit  every  thing,  but  believe  nothing,  who  as- 
sent to  ail  one  says,  but  lire  as  if  no  voice  of 
friendly  warning  firom  God  or  man  had  ever 
fallen  upon  their  ears.  Poor  blind  Sarah !  Thou 
hast  often  afforded  such  relief  to  my  spirit.  Poor 
blind  Sarah !  it  were  well  for  many  who  say  **  We 
see/'  if  their  vision  were  as  clear  as  thine. 

And  who  is  blind  Sarah  1  Come  with  me, 
'*  proud  rational,"  who  hast  discovered  that  the 
Bible  is  a  cunnin^y  devised  ^Eible,  that  all  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  are  impostors,  and  all  profess- 
ing Christians  canting  hypocrites — come  with 
me  and  see  poor  Sarah,  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  this  ^le  has  not  been  a  blessed  thing 
to  her.  All  the  legions  of  angels  in  your  ration- 
alistic heaven  could  not  sing  so  sweet  a  song  in 
the  ear  of  Sarah  as  does  the  voice  of  that  old 
book,  which  her  little  niece  reads  to  her  daily, 
and  many  portions  of  which  she  repeats  to  her- 
self, for  she  has  treasured  in  memory  most  of 
the  psalms  of  the  royal  poet,  many  of  the  sub- 
lime gushings  of  Isaiah,  and  almost  the  entire 
New  Testament ;  and  what  is  more,  her  tem- 
per, conversation,  and  conduct  are  daily  vdt- 
nesses  that  her  religion  is  a  gracious  power. 
Come  !  you  need  not  hesitate.  Sarah  will  nei- 
ther cant  nor  preach — things,  however,  which 
should  not  alarm  you,  who  are  so  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  power  of  reason !  We  proceed  for 
half-a-mile  along  the  turnpike  road,  and  then 
turn  a  short  distance  to  the  right  between  two 
hedges,  climbing  a  broken  pathway,  where  a 
muddy  stream  gurgles  in  winter,  and  where  a 
colony  of  frogs  enjoy  themselves  on  dewy  sum- 
mer evenings.  At  the  top  of  this  little  eminence 
stands  Sarah's  cottage.  I  am  always  sad  when 
I  pass  this  way,  at  Uie  thought  that  Sarah  can 
not  see  the  fertile  landscape  and  beautiful  view 
surrounding  her  humble  dwelling,  especially  as 
her  love  of  flowers  amounts  almost  to  a  passion ; 
referring  to  which  one  day  she  expressed  her 
fears  to  me  that  she  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  a 
remark  which  forcibly  illustrates  one  principle 
which  you  must  admire — conscientiousness. 

God  supplies  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  one 
sense  by  increasing  the  power  of  another.  Blind 
persons  are  generally  acute  in  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, or  that  of  feeling,  or  both.  I  once  knew  a 
deaf  man  who  saw  objects  distinctly  at  a  sur- 
prising distance,  and  a  person  deprived  both  of 
sight  and  hearing  has  been  known  to  distinguish 
eoiorM  by  the  power  of  feeling.  These  things  are 
very  remarkable.  They  s^em  to  indicate  a  tend- 
ency to  what  may  be  called  the  equilibrium  of 
the  senses  in  the  animal  economy.  Whether 
the  operations  of  intelligence  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  phenomenon,  I  presume  not  to  say ; 
bat  I  think  it  highly  probable.  Sarah's  sense  of 
hearing  is  very  quicks  After  one  or  two  visits, 
■he  discovers  by  the  step  the  person  who  calls. 
I  have  sometimes  tried  to  deceive  her  by  making 
my  foot  fall  lighter  or  heavier  than  usual,  but 
without  effect.  The  invariable  recognition  and 
welcome  were,  **Come  in,  sir,  I  am  glad  you 


have  called."  These  were  her  words  when  last 
I  saw  her ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever 
see  her  again,  until  we  reach  that  world  where 
both  she  and  I  will  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know 
as  we  are  known.  Many  miles  separate  us  now. 
Sarah  is  no  traveler,  and  my  duties  seldom  call 
me  to  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  she  resides. 
Tet  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  now  she  would 
remember  both  my  voice  and  step,  and  repeat  the 
outlines  of  many  a  sermon  long  since  forgotten 
by  the  preacher.  The  last  conversation  I  had 
with  her  follows : 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Sarah,  while  crossing 
Farmer  Dickson's  meadow  this  evening.  Really 
it  is  beautiful.  The  flowers  bloom  exquisitely 
How  I  vnsh  you  had  seen  them !" 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  thinking 
of  me  at  all,  and  for  your  kindly  meant  wish, 
but  I  could  not  have  that  wish  myself" 

"  But  you  love  flowers  1" 

**  Too  much,  I  fear.  But  you  have  taught  me 
not  to  wish  to  see  them,  and  I  have  long  found 
it  better  to  attend  to  what  my  minister  says,  as 
far  as  I  can,  than  to  disregard  it.  And  I  think 
you  won't  be  offended  with  one  of  the  feeblest 
of  your  flock  for  that." 

**  The  feeblest  ot  the  flock  are  generally  the 
strongest,  Sarah;  those  who  fancy  themselves 
powerful  are  often  weak;  and  that  fancy  of 
theirs  is  the  symptom  of  their  weakness,  as  the 
indications  of  some  diseases  are  feelings  of  un- 
usual health ;  but  how  J  have  taught  you  not  to 
wish  to  see  flowers,  I  do  not  exactly  understand.** 

"  In  your  sermon  on  the  text,  *  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  conven- 
ient for  me,'  you  said  that  man's  wants  and 
wishes  seldom  harmonized ;  that  if  we  under- 
stood our  wants  better,  it  is  probable  that  our 
prayers  would  be  different  from  what  they  are ; 
and  that  we  should  be  careful  in  the  expression 
of  our  wishes,  because,  in  reality,  they  are  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  prayers ;  and,  besides, 
you  added,  they  are  generally  uttered  with  far 
greater  earnestness  than  our  petitions  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  I  have  never  since  that  time 
wished  to  see,  because  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
make  this  a  petition  to  God.  Had  sight  been 
good  for  me,  I  am  certain  I  should  not  have  been 
deprived  of  it.  I  am,  or  I  desire  to  be  contented. 
As  to  flowers,  you  see  I  have  a  few  in  the  vrin- 
dow.  I  can  smell  their  sweet  perfume,  and  I 
know  when  they  need  watering  or  dressing  as 
well  as  if  I  saw.  I  can  hear  the  hymns,  the 
prayers,  and  the  sermon  on  Sunday,  which  is 
always  a  high  day  with  me.  The  only  thing 
that  pains  me,  is  when  my  poor  mother  is  una- 
ble to  speak,  to  tell  me  her  wants.  I  feel  about 
her  bed,  and  do  all  I  can  to  make  her  easy  in  her 
long  illness ;  but  sometimes  she  is  unable  to  say 
what  she  wants,  and  I  then  fear  there  is  some- 
thing I  might  do  for  her  which  I  did  not,  from 
not  knowing  it.  My  brother,  you  know,  sir,  is 
a  day-laborer,  and  has  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  he  is  unable  to  come  here  oflen. 
His  wife  comes  as  often  as  possible,  for  Mary 
is  very  kind-hearted,  and  she  sometimes  leaves 
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little  Nelly,  who  reads  to  me — ^yoa  know  she 
learned  to  read  in  the  Sunday-school — when  I 
can  hear  her ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  very 
oomibrtable,  and  desire  to  be  thankful/' 

"  Of  all  things,  Sarah,  that  you  can  think  of, 
what  makes  you  most  thankiulV*  I  inquired. 

*'  I  can  scarcely  tell,  sir ;  but  I  think  there  are 
three  things — pardon,  peace,  and  hope,  for  whidi 
I  daily  would  say : 

Bless,  O  my  sonl,  llie  God  of  grace ; 
His  tKfon  claim  thy  hl^iest  praise : 
Wby  should  the  wonders  he  has  wrought 
Be  lost  in  silence,  and  forgot?' 

**  All  my  wants  are  supplied,  my  pardon  is  se- 
cured, my  peace  is  certain,  for  I  experience  it, 
and  the  hope  I  feel  can  not  deceive  me,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  the  prom- 
ised return  of  Christ,  who  will  come  anid  not 
tarry,  as  he  has  graciously  promised." 

**Well,  but  Sarah,  I  met  a  gentleman  the 
ether  day,  who  says  Uiat  all  these  things  are 
delusions." 

^*  Ah,  sir,  I  daresay.  But  you  know  I  have  to 
live  by  faith,  in  man  as  well  as  in  God,  and  *  if 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  man,  the  testimony 
of  God  is  greater.*  I  believe  that  you  saw  the 
flowers  in  the  meadow.  I  'have  to  take  your 
word  for  it.  And  so  I  think  I  may  surely  take 
God's  woid  for  what  he  has  said.  To  me,  at 
least,  these  things  are  not  delusions,  but  blessed 
realities.  And  Uiough  I  never  saw  any  flowers, 
yet  if  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  were  to  tell 
roe  there  are  none,  I  could  not  believe  him,  be- 
cause I  have  felt  them.  And  I  am  sure,  too,  the 
Gospel  is  true,  for  I  have  felt  it." 

"  Happy  Sarah !  you  remind  me  of  a  passage 
in  Scripture."— "What  is  that,  sirl" 

"  *  I  know  thy  poverty,  but  thou  art  rich.' 
And  now,  farewell.     Peace  be  with  you !" 

**  And  with  thy  spirit,"  said  Sarah ;  and  that 
the  wish  was  a  heart-prayer,  I  am  fuUy  satisfied. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  WINDS. 

Among  natural  phenomena  there  are  none,  per- 
haps, more  interesting  than  the  winds,  whether 
regarded  in  a  particular  or  general  point  of  view. 
So  much  of  our  material  well-being  depends  on 
them,  and  their  manifestations  are  so  various, 
that  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  their  having 
been  more  or  less  studied  by  the  poet,  peasant, 
and  philosopher.  In  the  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions  they  exhibit  themselves  as  hurricanes 
and  monsoons,  or  trade  winds,  blowing  in  one 
fixed  direction  for  several  months  together,  or  as 
the  mutable  land  and  sea  breezes,  making  the 
temperature  agreeable  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  temperate  latitudes,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ever  varying,  bringing  that 
constantly-recurring  change  which  seems  so 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  fbims 
of  human  energy. 

Most  persons  are  fiimiliar  with  the  theory  by 
which  the  laws  and  movements  of  atmospheric 
currents  are  explained :  it  is  simply  the  diflbr^ 
ence  of  density  of  the  air.  When  we  consider 
bow  much  of  the  globe  is  land,  and  how  much 


more  water,  what  vast  spaces  are  desert,  or 
swamp,  or  forest,  or  snow  and  ice,  or  di^ared 
and  cultivated,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  from  a 
surfJEM^e  so  diversified,  the  difierenoe  of  radiation 
must  be  great;  and  as  difierenoe  of  radiation 
causes  difference  of  density,  we  thus  find  an 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  largest  scale. 
A  fismfuliar  illustration  on  a  small  scale  may  be 
found  on  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  room — a 
warm  current  flowing  out  at  the  top,  and  a  cold 
one  flowing  inward  at  the  bottom. 

Apart  from  physical  oonformatioB  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  temperature  akme  of  the  equip 
torial  and  polar  regions  of  82  degrees,  a  &ct 
which  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  compensa- 
tion required  to  effect  an  equilibrium.    In  oar 
annual  revolution  roimd  the  sun,  and  the  ap^ 
parent  passage  of  the  great  luminary  firom  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Cancer,  the  air  of  the 
intervening  wpBct  is  much  more  heated  than 
beyond  those  limits,  and  following  the  natural 
law  in  such  cases,  this  heated  air  rises;   the 
consequence  is  a  partial  vacuum,  which  is  im- 
mediately filled  up  by  a  rush  of  cold  air  from  the 
poles,  and  thus  a  circulation  is  established.   The 
heated  aix  which  has  risen  finding  its  way  to  the 
poles,  there  descends  as  it  cools,  and  gnidually, 
in  this  way,  serves  to  form  part  of  the  polar  cur- 
rent, from  which  it  had  previously  been  supplied, 
and  is  a  direct  north  wind  in   the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  reverse  in  the  southern, 
and  would  continue  permanently  so,  but  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.     While  the  current  is 
coming  down  from  the  north,  the  globe  is  spin- 
ning round  from  west  to  east,  and  drags  the 
superincumbent  air  with  it,  but  the  rotary  move- 
ment, which  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  poles, 
becomes  more  rapid  in  descoiding  toward  the 
equator,  and  the  vrind  does  not  at  once  take 
on  this  increased  speed ;  the  earth  moves  (aster 
than  the  air;   and  thus  the  north  wind  in  oar 
hemisphere  becomes  a  northeast  wind,  and  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  the  south  becomes  a 
southeast  wind.     The  eurth,  so  to  speak,  leaves 
the  wind  behind ;  hence  the  latter  appears  to  us 
a  current  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

On  these  two,  which  we  may  call  primary 
winds,  neariy  all  other  aerial  currents  are  more 
or  less  dependent;  they  constitute  what  are 
known  as  the  trade  vrinds,  which  blow  perma- 
nently in  certain  latitudes,  and  are  of  not  less 
benefit  to  commerce  than  interesting  to  science. 
Coming  down  in  opposite  directions  from  either 
pole,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  meet 
at  the  equator,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  currents 
die  away  before  coming  into  contact,  and  leave 
between  their  limits  a  region  of  calms,  known  by 
sailors  as  the  horMt  latitude*,  where  squalls,  water- 
spouts, and  hurricanes  alternate  with  tedious 
calms,  of  which  Coleridge  presents  us  with  i 
striking  picture : 

Down  dropped  the  breeze,  ths  sails  ^npped  down 
Twas  sad  as  sad  conld  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
Ths  sUsBce  of  tlie  saa. 
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Day  after  day^  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
Aa  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
ITpon  a  painted -oeean. 

Water,  water  erery  "Wliere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water  erery  where, 
Mor  any  drop  to  diiok. 

The  vary  deeps  did  n>t ;  Oh  Ohrlit, 
That  erer  this  should  be ; 
Yea,  sUiny  tilings  did  crawl  with  legs 
Bpon  the  slimy  sea. 

Accovding  to  the  luruaUy  accepted  theory,  the 
winde  foee  £rom  the  surface  in  these  latitudes, 
and  went  back  as  an  upper  current  to  Uie  place 
firom  whence  they  came.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  somewhat  modified  this  view. 
Lieutenant  Maniy,  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory, alter  much  study  of  the  subject,  finds  reason 
to  believe  that,  instead  of  returning  upon  them- 
selveB,  the  winds  actually  pass  from  one  pole  to 
the  other.  "  The  trade-winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,'*  he  observes,  *'  after  arriving  at  the 
beh  of  equatorial  calms,  ascend  and  continue  in 
their  coarse  toward  the  calms  of  Cancer ;  after 
passing  which  they  proceed  toward  the  north 
pole  from  the  southwest,  and  enter  the  arctic 
regions  in  a  spiral  curve,  contintially  lessening 
the  g3rTations,  until,  whirling  about  in  a  direction 
coHtrary  to  the  handt  of  a  wtUchj  this  air  ascends, 
and  commences  its  retnm  as  an  upper  current 
toward  the  cafans  of  Cancer.  In  the  other  hemi- 
sphere the  current  approaches  the  antarctic  re^* 
gioDs  in  a  spiral,  gyrating  with  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  and  contracting  its  convolutions  as  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  pole.''  There  is 
mnch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  new  theory ; 
magnetism  is  considered  by  Lieutenant  Mauiy 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  a 
view  which  derives  much  weight  from  Mr.  Fara- 
day's late  discovery  of  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

That  there  is  an  upper  current  in  a  reverse 
direction  to  the  trade-wind  below,  is  proved  by 
observations  made  at  the  foot  and  summit  of  a 
mountain.  At  Tenerifie,  for  instance,  while  the 
regular  northeast  trade  is  blowing  on  the  sur- 
hce,  a  southwest  wind  is  felt  on  the  peak ;  and 
in  tlie  southern  hemisphere  the  upper  current 
would  consequently  be  southwest. 

More  is  known  of  the  northeast  Atlantic  trade- 
wind  than  of  any  other :  it  is  less  steady  than 
the  soatheast ;  but  both  are  more  uniform  and 
regular  than  those  of  the  Pacific.  However,  in  the 
present  activity  of  ocean  navigation,  by  steamers 
as  well  as  by  ships,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  well- 
combined  system  of  observations,  which  will 
determine  their  limits  and  variations.  Already 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  laying  them 
down  in  what  are  called  "  wind  and  current 
charts,"  which  will  be  not  less  useful  and  in- 
structive to  sailors  than  our  Ordnance  mi^s  to 
a  pedestrian  tourist.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  belt 
of  cafans  above  referred  to  is  altogether  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  never  on  the  south,  shift- 
ing its  situation  according  to  the  seasons,  being 
most  northerly  in  August,  and  most  southerly 


in  Febroaiy.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  belt  in  the  north  are,  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast-line  of  Sooth  America 
favors  the  advance  of  warm  ocean  water  firaan 
that  direction,  to  some  distance  beyond  the  line. 
The  mountains,  too,  of  the  same  continent  tend 
to  draw  a  current  of  air  firom  the  south ;  besides 
which,  as  the  northerly  hemisphere  contains 
more  la^d  than  the  southern,  it  is  necessarily 
hotter.   By  this  means  the  faet  is  accounted  for. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  vast  space  lying  be- 
tween the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  monsoon*  or  periodical  winds  pre- 
vail. They  do  not,  as  the  trade-winds,  blow 
always  in  one  direction,  they  ehange  every  six 
months  in  obedience  to  ceitain  well-known  causes. 
In  January,  the  temperature  of  South  Afirica  Is 
at  the  hottest,  while  India  is  at  the  lowest ;  a 
rush  of  air  consequently  takes  place  toward  the 
region  most  heated,  and  this  produces  the  north- 
east monsoon,  which,  after  blowing  for  half  the 
year,  reverses  its  direction,  as  India  is  then  die 
hottest.  These  winds  regulate  the  periodical 
rains  ;  **  for  example,  the  southwest  wind  con- 
denses the  vapor  on  the  summit  of  the  ghauts, 
and  violent  rains  fall  daily  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, while  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  sky  is 
serene.  Exactly  the  contrary  takes  place  during 
the  northeast  monsoon  (firom  October  to  April) ; 
it  rains  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  while  there 
is  fair  weather  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Deocan  partakes  of  both." 

As  we  pass  from  the  tropics  to  the  north  or 
south,  we  leave  the  region  of  constant  and  pe- 
riodical winds,  for  that  in  which  they  are  con- 
tinually varying,  so  much  so,  that  the  temperate 
zones  have  been  called  "the  batde-ground  of 
the  winds ;"  a  perpetual  conflict  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  warm  breezes  from  the  torrid  zone, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
frigid  zone,  on  the  other.  As  yet  we  are  but 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the 
variations,  but,  according  to  Professor  Dove,  of 
Berlin,  the  changes  always  take  place  in  one 
particular  direction,  passing  from  east  to  south, 
then  to  the  west  and  north,  and  so  round  to  the 
east  again.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is  proved  by 
the  observations  made  at  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory :  the  wind  makes  five  circuits  or  gyra- 
tions in  the  direction  stated  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Sometimes  it  will  go  entirely  round  in 
less  than  a  day,  at  others  it  blows  steadily  from 
one  quarter  for  many  weeks,  without  our  being 
able  to  tell  the  reason  why  in  either  case.  Ws 
know,  however,  that  in  our  hemisphere  the  winds 
blow  more  frequently  from  the  east  and  south- 
east, the  west  and  southwest,  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  Here  again  the  shape  of  the 
North  American  coast  is  said  to  favor  the  flow 
of  the  southwest  wind  up  what  has  been  term- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Atlantic,  even  as  far  as  the 
ooast  of  Norway,  where  its  influence,  combined 
with  that  of  the  gulf^ream,  softens  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  arctic  climate.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent the  direction  of  the  aerial  or  the  ocean  cur- 
rent were  changed,  the  climate  of  Britain  would 
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become  similar  to  that  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
influence  of  the  winds  may  be  strikingly  shown 
by  laying  down  what  are  called  isotherand — or 
equal  heat — lines  on  a  map  ;  the  lines  in  places 
exhibit  great  deviations  from  a  regular  centre, 
and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  mountain-^hain, 
or  some  inequality  of  surface,  which,  by  deflect- 
ing the  stream  of  air,  sends  it  either  heated  or 
chUled  in  a  new  direction,  and  thus  produces 
what  appears  to  be  an  anomalous  temperature 
orer  a  considerable  district.  The  cold  air  would 
cause  the  isothermal  line  to  approach  the  north, 
while  the  warm  air  would  deflect  it  toward  the 
south. 

The  prevalence  of  southwest  winds  in  our 
zone,  between  the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  parallels 
of  latitude,  is  due  to  the  descent  of  a  current 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  sur&ce  current,  which 
has  passed  toward  the  equator.  It  is  to  the  bat- 
tle between  this  wind  and  that  from  the  north- 
east that  we  owe  nearly  all  our  changes  of 
weather.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  north- 
west are  the  prevalent  winds ;  and  it  is  given 
as  a  rule  that  **  whenever  the  air  has  a  greater 
velocity  of  rotation  than  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
a  wind  more  or  less  westerly  is  produced  ;  and 
when  it  has  less  velocity  of  rotation  than  the 
earth,  a  wind  having  an  easterly  tendency  re- 
sults." 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  state  of  the  wind  during  the  first 
three  months  or  more  of  the  present  year ;  the 
northeast  blast,  which  blew  with  the  steadiness 
of  the  monsoon,  completely  overpowered  the 
westerly  winds.  To  many,  the  rationale  of  the 
process  will  be  interesting ;  in  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer : 

"  The  conflict  between  these  two  great  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  the  war  between  these 
two  giant  forces,  is  continually  waged,  with 
varying  success  on  either  side,  on  the  battle- 
ground of  our  temperate  climates,  giving  to  it  an 
ever-changing  character.  The  southwest  gale, 
laden  with  grateful  moisture,  loses  more  and 
more  of  the  south  impulse  as  it  advances  toward 
the  north  and  changes  to  a  west  wind ;  soon  the 
northeast  polar  current  charges  down  upon  it, 
forcing  it  to  drop  the  watery  burden  gathered 
from  the  ocean  region,  and  probably  overcoming 
it,  converts  it  to  a  northwest  wind,  which  is  wet 
and  stormy.  By-and-by  the  polar  current  gains 
another  point,  and  its  frozen  breath  brings  cold 
(in  the  west  of  rain,  also  from  further  condens- 
ation), the  atmosphere  becoming  brighter  and 
dryer,  but  more  piercingly  cold,  as  the  northeast 
wind,  the  lower  trade-wind,  the  combined  force 
of  the  polar  and  circulating  currents,  gradually 
acquires  the  complete  mastery.  But  only  for  a 
time  does  it  hold  the  vantage-ground ;  waxing 
weaker  and  weaker  it  gives  way,  turns  and  be- 
comes east,  then  southeast,  south,  losing  point 
by  point,  till  again  the  southwest  upper  trade- 
wind  is  lord  of  the  field.  In  these  several 
changes  are  experienced  the  various  conditions 
of  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  humidity,  resultnig 


from  the  character  of  surfaces  over  which  the 
winds  have  blown.  The  dry  easterly  wind  is 
succeeded  in  northeastern  Europe,  by  a  balmy 
wind,  warmed  by  the  **  sunny  south ;"  but  in 
Italy  this  south  wind  is  hot  and  dry  from  the 
proximity  to  the  African  deserts,  while,  for  us, 
its  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea,  and  in  its  strug- 
gle with  the  cold  east  wind,  rain  is  frequently 
precipitated  by  condensation." 

The  conflict  and  change  are  not  without  their 
benefits,  for  if  the  wind  always  blew  from  the 
southwest  we  should  seldom  have  dry  weather, 
and  if  it  always  blew  from  the  northeast  it  would 
rarely  or  never  rain.  The  latter  is  a  terrible 
visitant,  as  may  be  seen,  were  there  no  other 
evidence,  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  the  past 
few  months.  The  dqaths  have  been  far  beyond 
the  average,  while  few  persons  have  escaped  an 
attack  of  illness  of  some  kind.  It  was  remarked 
in  Paris  that  the  prevalence  of  grippe  (influen^ 
za),  apoplexy,  and  suicide,  was  extraordinary, 
and  in  England  we  have  had  ophthalmia,  sore 
throat,  rheumatism — to  say  nothing  of  a  few 
shocking  murders — all  of  which  is  more  or  less 
referable  to  the  influence  of  the  east  wind.  The 
cause  of  the  obnoxious  quality  is  as  yet  un- 
known, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
means  of  explanation  are  slowly  accumulating. 
The  meteorological  observatories  of  Russia  now 
extend  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  and  as 
the  direction  of  the  winds  is  daily  recorded  at 
each,  among  other  phenomena,  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  begin  to  learn  where  the 
east  winds  actually  do  come  from,  whether  they 
originate  or  not  in  the  deserts  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  and,  possibly,  to  what  their  peculiar  nature 
is  due.  Where  the  winds  come  from,  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked,  but  not  easily  answered  ;  it  is 
said,  however,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  gen- 
erated where  first  felt ;  as,  for  instance,  the  land 
breeze  of  the  West  India  islands  ;  it  begins  to 
be  felt  on  the  coast  about  nind  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  blows  fUrther  inland  as  the  day  grows 
hotter. 

From  the  foregoing  necessarily  brief  account 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  subject  of  the 
winds  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
any  person  with  means  and  leisure  would  be 
doing  good  service  to  science  by  keeping  a 
daily  record  of  these  and  other  atmospheric 
phenomena. 


HOW  I  WENT  TO  SEA. 

HOW  many  years  ago  is  it,  I  wonder,  when, 
resenting  some  boyish  grievance,  deeply 
and  irrecoverably  irate  at  some  fancied  injury, 
wounded  and  exacerbated  in  my  tenderest  feel- 
ings, I  ran  away  from  school  with  the  hard, 
determined,  unalterable  intention  of  going  on 
the  tramp  and  then  going  to  sea  1  The  curtain 
has  &llen  years  ago,  and  the  lights  have  been 
put  out  long  since,  on  that  portion  of  my  his- 
tory. The  door  of  the  theatre  has  been  long 
locked  and  the  key  lost  where  that  play  was 
acted.  Let  us  break  the  door  open  now  and 
clear  away  the  cobwebs. 
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About  that  time  there  must  have  been  an 
epidemic,  I  think,  for  running  away  at  Mr.  Bo- 
gTyne*s  establishment,  Bolting  House,  Ealing. 
•'Chivying"  we  called  it.  We  had  three  or  four 
Eton  boys  among  us,  who  had  carried  out  so 
well  the  maxim  of  FlorecU  Etona  at  that  classic 
establishment,  that  they  had  flourished  clean 
out  of  it ;  and — ^whether  it  was  they  missed  the 
daily  flogging  (Mr.  Bogryne  was  tender-heart- 
ed), or  the  fagging,  or  the  interminable  tread- 
mill on  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (we  were 
more  commercial  than  classical) — ^tbey  were 
always  running  away.  One  boy  "  chivied"  in 
consequence  of  a  compulsory  small-tooth  comb 
on  Wednesday  evenings — he  wouldnH  have 
minded  it,  he  said,  if  it  had  been  on  Saturdays. 
Another  fled  his  Alma  Mater  because  he  was 
obliged  to  eat  fat,  and  another  because  he  could 
not  get  fat  enough.  Spewloc,  our  biggest  boy — 
who  was  the  greatest  fool  and  the  best  carpen- 
ter of  his  age  I  ever  knew— caught  the  chivying 
disease  of  the  Etonians,  and  was  continually  ab- 
sconding. He  was  always  being  brought  back 
in  a  chaise-cart  at  breakfast-time,  and  spoiling 
our  breakfast  with  his  shrieks  (he  was  fifteen, 
and  bellowed  like  a  bull)  while  undergoing  pun- 
ishment. They  beat  him,  and  he  ran  away  the 
more.  They  took  away  his  clothes,  and  he  ran 
away  the  next  day  in  the  French  master*s  panta- 
loons (crimson  crossbars  on  an  orange  ground), 
and  the  knife-boy's  jacket.  They  tried  kind- 
ness with  him,  and  fed  him  with  large  blocks 
of  plum-cake  and  glasses  of  ginger-wine,  but 
still  he  ran  away.  They  riveted  a  chain  on  him 
with  a  huge  wooden  log  attached  to  it,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  donkey ;  but  he  ran  off  next  day, 
log  and  all,  and  was  found  browsing  in  a  hedge, 
like  an  animal  as  he  was.  At  last  they  sent 
for  his  uncle,  a  fierce  being  connected  with  the 
East  Indies  in  a  blue  surtout  and  white  duck 
trowsers ;  so  starched,  and  stiff,  and  cutting, 
that  his  legs  looked,  as  he  walked,  like  a  pair 
of  shears.  He  took  Spewloe  away ;  but  what 
hs  did  with  him  I  know  not,  for  he  never  re- 
vealed the  secrets  of  his  prison-house.  I  saw 
him  again,  years  afterward,  in  a  cab,  with  a 
tiger  ;  his  foolish  face  decorated  with  such  tight 
whiskers  and  mustaches,  such  a  tight  neckcloth, 
such  tight  boots,  and  gloves,  and  stays,  that  he 
could  scarcely  move.  I  believe  he  went  into 
the  army  and  to  India,  to  fight  the  Affghans. 
I  hope  they  proved  less  terrible  to  him  than  Bo- 
gryne, and  that  he  did  not  nm  away  from  them. 

I  think,  were  I  to  be  put  upon  my  affirmation 
relative  to  the  cause  of  my  running  away  from 
Mr.  Bogryue*s  establishment,  and  going  on  tramp, 
that  I  should  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  pie. 
There  was  a  dreadful  pie  for  dinner  every  Mon- 
day ;  a  meat-pie  with  a  stony  crust  that  did  not 
break ;  but  split  into  scaly  layers,  with  horri- 
ble lumps  of  gristle  inside,  and  such  strings  of 
sinew  (alternated  by  lumps  of  flabby  fat)  as  a 
ghoule  might  use  as  a  rosary.  We  called  ii 
kitten  pie — resurrection  pie — rag  pie-  dead 
man's  pie.  We  cursed  it  by  night,  we  cursed 
it  by  day :  we  wouldn't  stand  it,  wc  said ;  we 


would  write  to  our  friends ;  we  would  go  to 
sea.  Old  Bogryne  (we  called  him  "  old"  as  an 
insulting  adjective,  as  a  disparaging  adjective, 
and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  affection  and 
respect  due  to  age)— old  Bogryne  kept  Giggles- 
wick  the  monitor  seven  hours  on  a  form  with 
the  pie  before  him ;  but  Giggleswick  held  out 
bravely,  and  would  not  taste  of  the  accursed 
food.  He  beat  Clitheroe  (whose  father  supplied 
the  groceries  to  the  establishment,  and  who  was 
called  in  consequence,  "Ginger")  like  a  sack, 
for  remarking,  sneeringly,  to  the  cook,  that  he 
(Bogryne)  never  ate  any  of  the  pie  himself,  and 
that  he  knno  the  reason  why.  Candyman,  my 
chum,  found  a  tooth  in  the  pie  one  day — a  dread- 
ful double-tooth.  Who  was  going  to  stop  in  a 
school  where  they  fed  you  with  double-teeth^ 
This,  combined  with  the  tyranny  of  the  dancing- 
master,  some  difficulties  connected  with  the  size 
of  the  breakfast-roll,  and  others  respecting  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  tiW«,  /  strike  (for, 
though  we  were  commercial,  we  learnt  Greek, 
hang  it !),  and  the  confiscation  of  a  favorite 
hockey  stick — for  which  I  had  given  no  less  a 
sum  than  fourpence  and  a  copy  of  Philip  Quarll 
—drove  me  to  desperation.  I  "chivied"  with 
the  fidl  intention  of  walking  to  Portsmouth,  and 
going  to  sea.    Lord  help  me  ! 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I  rose  stealthily 
from  my  bed,  dressed,  and  stole  down  stairs. 
I  held  my  breath,  and  trod  softly  as  I  passed 
dormitory  after  dormitory ;  but  all  slept  sound- 
ly. The  French  master — ^who  was  wont  to  de- 
corate himself  hideously  at  night  with  a  green 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  a  night-gar- 
ment emblazoned  like  the  San  bcnito  of  a  victim 
of  the  Inquisition — gurgled  and  moaned  as  I 
passed  his  door :  but  he  had  a  habit  of  choking 
himself  in  his  sleep,  and  I  feared  him  not. 
Clitheroe,  who  slept  under  the  last  flight  of 
stairs,  was  snoring  like  a  barrel-organ ;  and 
Runks,  his  bed-fellow,  who  was  the  best  stoiy- 
teller  in  the  school,  was  telling  idiotic  tales,  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,  to  him- 
self in  his  slumbers.  I  crept  across  the  play- 
ground cautiously,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
The  play-shed;  the  brick  wall  against  which 
we  were  wont  to  play  "  fives ;"  the  trim  little 
gardens,  three  feet  by  four,  where  we  cultivated 
mustard  and  cress,  and  flowering  plants  which 
never  flowered  ;  somehow  seemed  to  glance  re- 
proachfully at  me  as  I  stole  out  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  The  tall  gymnastic  pole  on  which 
we  climbed  appeared  to  cast  a  loving,  lingering 
shadow  toward  me,  as  if  to  bring  me  back.  The 
sky  was  so  clear,  '.Le  moon  was  so  bright,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  were  so  calm  and  peaceful  as 
they  floated  l>y,  that  I  half-repented  of  my  de- 
sign, and  began  to  blubber.  But  the  clock  of 
Eah'n^  church  striking,  called  to  mind  the  bell 
1  hhXed  most — the  "  getting-up  bell."  The  pio, 
Liio  tooth,  the  dancing-master,  the  duninishcd 
roll,  and  the  Greek  verb,  came  trooping  up; 
and,  my  unquenchable  nautical  ardor  filling  me 
vrith  daring,  I  got  over  the  low  palings,  and 
dropped  into  the  high  road  on  my  way  to  sea. 
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Nobody  was  in  my  confidence.  Such  friends 
and  relatives  as  I  had  were  far  away,  and  I  felt 
that  "the  world  was  all  before  me  where  to 
choose."  My  capital  was  not  extensive.  I  had 
jacket,  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  with  the  et  cet- 
eras,  half-a-crown  in  money,  a  curiously-bladed 
knife  with  a  boat-hook  and  a  cork-screw  by  way 
of  rider,  and  an  accordion.  I  felt  that,  with 
these,  though,  I  had  the  riches  of  Peru. 

To  this  day  I  can  not  imagine  what  the  New 
Police  could  have  been  about,  that  moonlight 
night,  that  they  did  not  pounce  upon  me,  many- 
bladod  knife,  accordion  and  all,  long  before  I  got 
to  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Nor  can  I  discover  why 
Mr.  Bogryne  pursued  me  in  a  chaise-cart  and 
sent  foot-runners  after  me  up  and  down  all 
roads,  save  the  very  one  I  was  walking  quietly 
along.  I  must  have  looked  so  very  like  a  run- 
away boy.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  my 
fingers ;  the  traces  of  yesterday's  ruler  were 
yet  fresh  on  my  knuckles ;  the  dust  of  the  play- 
ground adhered  to  my  knees. 

A  bed  next  night  at  a  London  cofiee-shop ;  a 
breakfast  and  a  wild  debauch  on  raspberry  tarts 
and  ginger-beer,  very  soon  brought  my  half- 
crown  to  two-pence,  and  I  felt  a  lowness  of 
spirits  and  the  want  of  stimulants.  A  penny 
roll  and  a  saveloy  brought  me  to  zero.  Hie 
accordion  was  a  bed  the  next  night,  and  a  saus- 
age-roll by  way  of  breakfast,  the  next  morning. 
The  many  bladed  knife  produced  a  mouthful  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  half-a-pint  of  beer  for  din- 
ner. Then,  having  nothing,  for  the  first  time, 
[  felt  independent. 

By  some  strange  intuitive  education,  I  felt  my- 
self all  at  once  a  tramp,  and  looked  at  the  jour- 
ney to  Portsmouth  quite  philosophically.  Cu- 
riously, when  the  produce  of  the  many-bladed 
knlfo  had  been  consumed  and  forgotten,  and  the 
want  of  another  repast  began  to  be  very  un- 
pleasantly remembered  ;  it  never  once  occurred 
to  me  to  turn  back,  to  seek  assistance  from  any 
firicnd,  or  friend's  friend,  or  boy's  father,  with 
whom  I  had  spent  a  holiday  in  London.  It 
never  struck  me  that  if  employment  were  to  be 
found  at  sea,  there  were  docks  and  ships  in 
London.  I  was  bound  for  Portsmouth — ^why  I 
know  not — but  bound  as  irredeemably  as  if  I 
had  a  passport  made  out  for  that  particular  sea- 
port, and  the  route  was  not  by  any  means  to 
be  deviated  from.  If  the  London  Docks  were 
situated  in  New  York,  and  if  Blackwall  were 
the  port  of  Bombay,  they  could  not,  in  my  mind, 
have  been  more  unattainable  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  sea,  than  they  were,  only  a  mile  or  so 
off.  I  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Bogryne.  I  seem- 
ed to  have  done  with  him  ages  ago.  I  had  quite 
finished  and  settled  up  accounts  with  him ;  so  it 
appeared  to  me.  He,  and  the  days  when  I  wore 
clean  linen,  and  was  Master  Anybody,  with  a 
name  written  in  the  fly- leaf  of  a  ciphering-book ; 
with  a  play-box,  and  with  friends  to  send  me 
plum-cakes  and  bright  five-shilling  pieces,  were 
fifty  thousand  miles  away.  They  loomed  in  the 
distance,  just  as  the  burning  cities  might  have 
done  to  Lot's  wife,  very  dimly,  indeed. 


It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I  well  remember 
loitering  some  time  about  Vauxhall,  and  won- 
dering whether  that  hot,  dusty  road — with  the 
odors  of  half-a-dozen  bone-boiling  establishments 
coursing  up  and  down  it  like  siroccos — could  be 
near  the  fairy  establishment  where  there  were 
always  fifty  thousand  additional  lamps,  and  to 
which  young  Siznms  at  Bolting  House  had  been 
— marvelous  boy ! — twice  during  the  midsum- 
mer holidajTs.  After  listlessly  counting  the  fat 
sluggish  barges  on  the  river,  and  the  tall  dusty 
trees  at  Nine  Ehns  (there  was  no  railway  sta- 
tion there  then),  I  set  out  walking,  doggedly.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  poUshed  plate- 
glass  window  of  a  baker's  shop,  and  found  my- 
self to  be  a  very  black  grimy  boy.  Vagabond- 
ism had  already  set  its  mark  upon  me.  I  look- 
ed, so  long  and  so  earnestly,  in  at  the  baker's 
window,  that  the  baker — a  lean,  spiky  Scotch- 
man, whose  name  (McCorquodale,  in  lean,  spiky 
letters  above  his  shop-front)  looked  like  himself^ 
appeared  to  think  I  was  meditating  a  bold  bor- 
der foray  on  his  stock  in  trade,  and  rushed  at 
me  so  fiercely  round  his  counter  with  a  bread- 
tin,  that  I  fled  like  a  young  gazelle.  I  plod- 
ded down  the  Wandsworth  road,  blushing  very 
much  as  I  passed  people  in  clean  shirts  and 
well-brushed  clothes,  and  pretty  servant-maids, 
dressed  out  in  ribbons,  like  Maypoles,  laughing 
and  chattering  in  the  gardens  and  at  the  doors 
of  suburban  villas.  I  had  a  dreadfid  qualm,  too, 
on  meeting  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men in  full  force,  walking  in  procession  two-and- 
two.  As  I  passed  the  master — a  stout  man  gen- 
teelly garoted  in  a  white  neckcloth,  and  walking 
severely  with  the  youngest  pupil  as  if  he  had 
him  in  custody — I  shivered.  Bolting  House  and 
Mr.  Bogryne  loomed,  for  an  instant,  not  in  the 
distance,  but  close  upon  me.  Good  gracious !  I 
thought — ^what  if  there  should  be  some  masonic 
intercourse  between  preceptors  relative  to  the 
recoveiy  of  runaways ;  some  scholastic  hue- 
and-cry  ;  some  telegraphic  detection  of  chivy- 
ing 1  But  the  schoolmaster  passed  me  in  silence, 
merely  giving  me  a  glance,  and  then  glancing 
at  his  boys,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  See,  young 
gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  boarded, 
washed,  and  educated  in  an  establishment  where 
moral  suasion  is  combined  with  physical  devel- 
opment (Times,  August  20).  If  ever  you  neg- 
lect your  use  of  the  globes,  or  sneer  at  your  pre- 
ceptors, or  rebel  at  pies,  you  may  come,  some 
day,  to  look  like  that."  The  last  and  biggest 
boy,  in  a  checked  neckcloth  and  a  stand-up  col- 
lar, as  I  made  way  for  him  on  the  pavement, 
made  a  face  at  me.  It  was  so  like  the  face  I 
used  to  make  at  the  ragged  little  boys,  when 
Bogryne's  boys  went  out  walking,  that  I  sat 
down  on  a  dog's  meat  vendor's  barrow,  and 
cried  again. 

By  some  circuitous  route  which  took  me,  I 
think,  over  Wandsworth  Common,  and  through 
Roehampton  and  Putney,  I  got  that  evening 
to  Kingston-upon-Thames.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting, as  I  leaned  over  the  bridge.  I  was  tired 
and  hungry;  but,  dismissing  the  idea  of  sup- 
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per,  as  something  not  sufficiently  within  the 
range  of  possibility  to  be  discussed,  I  certainly 
began  to  feel  anxious  concerning  bed.  Where 
or  how  was  it  to  be  1  Was  it  to  be  barn,  or 
hay-rick,  or  out-house  1  or  simply  field,  with  the 
grass  for  a  pillow,  and  the  sky  for  a  counter- 
pane 1  My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
stranger. 

He  was,  like  myself,  a  tramp ;  but»  I  think  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  he  was  infinitely  more 
hideous  to  look  at.  Short,  and  squat,  and  square- 
ly built,  he  had  the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  legs 
of  a  bandy  tailor.  His  hands  were  as  the  hands 
of  a  prize-fighter.  They  were  so  brown  and 
homy  that  where  the  wrists  joined  on  to  his 
arm  you  might  fancy  the  termination  of  a  pair 
of  leather  gloves.  His  face  was  burnt  and  tan- 
ned with  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  to  a  dull 
brick-dust  color ;  purple-red  on  the  cheek-bones 
and  tips  of  the  nose  and  chin.  Both  hands  and 
face  were  inlaid  with  a  curious  checker  work  of 
dirt,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  a  scrubbing-brush.  His  head  was 
close  cropped  like  a  blighted  stubble-field,  and 
his  flabby  ears  kept  watch  on  either  side  of  it, 
like  scare-crows.  He  had  pigs*  eyes  of  no  par- 
ticular color;  no  eyebrows,  no  beard,  save  a 
stubbly  mildew  on  his  upper  lip,  like  the  mil- 
dew on  a  pot  of  paste,  a  **  bashed"  nose,  and  a 
horrible  hare-lip.  He  had  an  indefinite  jacket 
with  some  letters — a  W,  I  think,  and  an  I^- 
branded  on  one  sleeve,  a  pair  of  doubtful  trow- 
sers,  and  something  that  was  intended  for  a 
shirt  None  of  these  were  ragged,  nor  could 
they  be  called  patched,  for  they  were  one  patch. 
Finally,  he  had  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  a  cap  like 
a  disc  cut  out  of  a  door-mat  on  his  head,  and 
something  on  his  feet  which  I  took  to  be  a  pair 
of  fawn-colored  slippers,  but  which  I  subse- 
quently found  to  be  a  coating  of  hardened  mud 
and  dust  upon  his  skin. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  half-curiously, 
half-menacingly ;  and  then  said,  in  a  shrill  £eJ' 
•etto  voice  that  threw  me  into  a  violent  perspi- 
ration : 

"  Where  wos  you  a-going  to  1" 

I  replied,  trembling,  that  I  was  going  ta  bed. 

**And  where  wos  you  a-going  to  sleep  1"  he 
asked. 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

He  stroked  the  mildew  on  his  Up,  and  spoke 
again: 

'*  I  s'pose  now  you'd  be  a  young  mid-ship- 
mite  1" 

I  am  certain  that  I  must  have  looked  more 
like  a  young  sweep ;  but  I  contented  myself 
with  saying  that  I  did  not  belong  to  his  Majes- 
ty's service — ^yet. 

"  What  might  you  be  a-doing  of»  now  1"  he 
demanded. 

It  was  a  dreadful  peculiarity  of  this  man  that 
when  he  spoke  he  scratched  himself;  and  that 
when  he  didn't  speak  he  gave  his  body  an  an- 
gular oscillatory  wrench  backward  and  forward 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  rasp  between  his  jacket  and  his  skin ; 


which  there  is  no  doubt  he  had.  I  was  so  fear- 
ful and  fascinated  by  his  uncouth  gestures  that 
he  had  to  repeat  his  question  twice  before  I  an- 
swered;— then,  not  knowing  what  to  describe 
myself  (for  I  could  not  even  assume  that  most 
ambiguous  of  all  titles,  a  gentleman),  I  said,  at 
hazard,  that  I  was  a  tailor. 

"  Where  wos  you  a-going  to-morrow  1" 

I  said,  hesitatingly,  to  Portsmouth. 

"  Ah !  to  Portsmouth,"  resumed  the  man,  "  ti» 
Portsmouth  surely !   Have  you  got  thruppence  1 ' ' 

I  replied,  humbly,  that  I  hadn't. 

"  No  more  haven't  I,"  said  the  tramp,  conclu- 
sively ;  "  not  a  mag." 

There  ensued  an  ambiguous,  and,  to  me,  some- 
what terrifying  silence.  I  feared  that  my  com- 
panion was  indignant  at  my  poverty,  and  that, 
on  the  principle  of  having  meal  if  he  couldn't 
get  malt,  he  would  have  three-pennorth  of  jack- 
et, or  three-pennorth  of  wabtcoat,  or  three-pen- 
north  of  blood.  But  I  was  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed ;  the  villainous  countenance  of  my  companion 
cleared  up  ;  and  he  said,  condescendingly : 

**  I'm  a  traveler." 

"  And  a  very  evil  looking  traveler,  too,"  I 
thought, 

**  If  you  had  got  thruppence,  and  I  had  got 
thruppence,"  he  went  on  to  say,  **  I  knows  a 
crib  down  yonder  where  we  might  a-snoozed 
snug.  But  if  you  ain't  got  nufiSn,  and  I  ain't 
got  nuffin,"  the  traveler  continued,  quite  in  a 
didactic  style,  "  we  must  turn  in  at  the  Union. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Union  is  t'* 

I  had  heard  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Union  Jack,  and  one  of  our  boys'  fathers 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club.  I  had  an 
indistinct  notion,  too,  of  an  Union  workhouse ; 
but  my  fellow-tramp  had  some  difi^ulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  me  that  the  Union  was  a  species  of 
gratuitous  hotel ;  a  caravansary  kept  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  for  the  special  relief 
of  the  class  of  travelers  known  in  ordinary  par- 
lance as  tramps,  and  in  the  New  Poor-law  Act 
as  '*  casual  paupers  ;"  and  where,  in  considera- 
tion of  doing  an  hour's  work  in  the  morning,  I 
could  be  provided  with  suj^r  and  a  bed. 

We  walked  together  to  the  house  of  the 
relieving-officer  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission. 
The  functionary  in  question  lived  in  a  pretty 
little  cottage,  with  a  shming  brass  door-plate 
much  too  large  for  the  door,  and  a  fierce  bell ; 
which,  every  time  it  pealed,  shook  the  little 
house  to  its  very  honeysuckle.  The  parochial 
magnate  was  not  at  home;  but  a  rosy  girl— 
with  an  illuminated  ribbon  and  a  species  of 
petrified  oyster  as  a  brooch,  and  who  was  his 
daughter,  I  suppose— -came  to  a  little  side-win- 
dow in  the  wall  in  answer  to  our  summons; 
and,  scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  us,  handed 
us  the  required  tickets.  Ah,  me  !  A  twitch,  a 
transient  twitch,  came  over  me  when  I  thought 
that  there  had  been  days  when  Master  Some- 
body, in  a  prodigious  lay-down  collar  and  white 
ducks,  had  walked  with  young  ladies  quite  as 
rosy,  vrith  brooches  quite  as  petrified,  and  had 
even  been  called  by  them,  *'  a  bold  boy." 
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Misery,  they  say,  makes  a  man  acqaainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows ;  but  shall  I  ever  again, 
I  wonder,  sleep  in  company  with  such  strange 
characters  as  shared  the  trusses  of  straw,  the 
lump  of  bread,  and  slab  of  Dutch  cheese,  that 
night,  in  the  casual  ward  of  Kingston  work- 
house 1  There  was  a  hulking  fellow  in  a  smock 
frock,  who  had  been  a  navigator,  but  had  fallen 
drunk  into  a  lime-pit  and  burnt  his  eyes  out, 
who  was  too  lazy  to  beg  for  himself,  and  was 
led  about  by  a  ragged,  sharp-eyed  boy.  There 
were  two  lads  who  tramped  in  company :  they 
had  been  to  sea,  and  were  walking  from  Gos- 
port  to  London.  My  fellow,  the  man  with  the 
wrench,  had  been  bom  a  tramp,  and  bred  a 
tramp  ;  his  father  was  a  tramp  before  him,  and 
I  dare  say  his  children  are  tramps  now. 

"  Ycr  see,"  he  deigned  to  explain  to  me,  after 
he  had  dispatched  his  supper,  "  I  likes  change. 
I  summers  in  the  country,  and  winters  in  Lon- 
don. There's  refuges  and  *  ressipockles'  **  (by 
which,  I  presume,  he  meant  receptacles),  "in 
winter  time,  and  lots  of  coves  as  gives  yer  grub. 
Then  comes  spring  time ;  I  gets  passed  to  my 
parish — the  farther  off  the  better,  and  I  gets  a 
penny  a  mile.  When  I  gets  there  I  goes  *cross 
country,  on  quite  another  tack.  I  knows  every 
Union  in  England.  In  some  they  gives  you 
broad  and  cheese,  and  in  some  broth,  and  in 
some  skiJlygoIee.  In  some  they  gives  you 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  they 
doesn't.  You  have  to  work  your  bed  out. 
Here,  Kingston  way,  you  wheels  barrows ;  at 
Guildford  you  pumps ;  at  Richmond  you  breaks 
stones ;  at  Famham  you  picks  oakum ;  at  Wands- 
worth they  makes  you  grind  com  in  a  hand-mill 
till  your  fingers  a'most  drops  off  at  yer  wristes. 
At  Brighton  now,  they're  a  good  sort,  and  only 
makes  you  chop  up  fire-wood ;  but  Portsmouth's 
the  place !  You're  a  young  un,"  he  pursued, 
looking  at  me  benignantly,  *^and  green.  Now, 
I'll  give  you  a  wrinkle.  If  you're  a-going  to 
Portsmouth,  you  manage  to  get  there  on  a  Satur- 
day night. ;  for  they  keeps  you  all  day  Sunday, 
and  they  won't  let  you  do  no  work ;  and  they 
gives  you  the  jolliest  blow-out  of  beef  and  taters 
as  ever  passed  your  breast-bone.  The  taters  is 
like  dollops  o'  meal !" 

With  this  enthusiastic  eulogium  on  the  way 
in  which  they  managed  matters  at  Portsmouth, 
the  traveler  went  to  sleep — ^not  gradually,  but 
with  a  sudden  grunt  and  jerk  backward.  The 
blind  navigator  and  his  guide  had  been  snoring 
valo^ously  for  half-an-hour  ;  and  the  two  sailor 
lads,  after  an  amicable  kicking  match  for  the 
biggest  heap  of  straw,  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
too.  There  was  an  unsociable  tinker  in  the 
comer,  who  had  smuggled  in  a  blacking-bottle 
full  of  gin,  notwithstanding  the  personal  search 
of  the  workhouse  porter.  He  gave  no  one, 
however,  any  of  the  surreptitious  cordial,  but 
muddled  himself  in  silence ;  merely  throwing 
out  a  general  apothegm  to  the  auditory  that  he 
preferred  getting  dmnk  in  bed,  as  "he  hadn't 
far  to  fall."  He  did  get  drunk,  and  he  did  fall. 
I  was  too  tired,  I  think,  to  sleep  ;  but  none  of  | 


my  companions  woke  during  the  night,  save  an 
Irish  reaper,  who  appeared  more  destitute  than 
any  of  us  ;  but  whom  I  watched,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  tying  up  some  gold  and  silver  in  a 
dirty  rag. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday — a  glorious  sun- 
shiny, bird-singing,  tree-waving  Sunday.  They 
turned  us  out  at  eight  o'clock  with  a  meal  of 
hot  gruel,  and  without  exacting  any  work  from 
us.  The  hereditary  tramp  and  I  walked  together 
from  Kingston  to  Esher.  The  navigator  stop- 
ped in  Kingston,  having  a  genteel  begging  walk 
in  the  environs  ;  and  the  Irishman  sallied  forth 
London-ward  with  a  slipshod  wife,  and  a  tribe 
of  ragged  children,  who  had  slept  in  the  wo- 
men's casual  ward.  With  them  went  the  two 
sailor  lads ;  one  of  whom,  with  a  rough  kind- 
ness that  would  have  made  me  give  him  a  penny 
if  I  had  possessed  one,  carried  the  Irishwoman's 
sickly  baby. 

**  Why  don't  you  chuck  them  ere  shoeses  off!" 
asked  my  friend,  as  we  plodded  along.  "  They 
wouldn't  fetch  nothing,  to  sell,  and  they're  only 
a  bother  to  walk  in,  unless  you  was  to  put  some 
wet  grass  in  'em.  Look  at  my  trotters,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  his  feet,  and  tapping  the 
sole  of  one  of  them  with  the  blade  of  his  knife, 
"They'se  as  hard  as  bricks,  they  is.  Go  buff- 
steppered — ^that's  the  game !" 

Some  remnants  of  Master  Somebody's  pride 
in  his  neat  Bluchers  must  have  lingered  about 
me,  for  I  declined  the  invitation  to  walk  bar^ 
foot. 

"  When  shoes  is  shoes,"  pursued  the  tramp, 
ergumentatively,  "they'se  good  for  those  as 
likes  'em,  which  I  don't ;  but  when  they're  *  crab- 
shells,'  and  leaky  and  gummy  in  the  soles,  and 
lark-heeled,  the  sooner  you  get  shut  of  'em  the 
better.  There's  togs,  too,"  he  pursued,  looking 
with  proper  pride  at  his  own  attire,  "  the  sooner 
you  peels  off  them  cloth  kicksies  the  better. 
There  ain't  no  wear  in  'em,  and  they'se  no  good, 
if  you  ain't  on  the  flash  lay.  My  jacket's  Guild- 
ford jail ;  my  trowsers  is  Dartford  Union ;  and 
my  flannel  shirt  is  the  Society  for  the  'Ouscless 
poor.  When  I  can't  patch  'em  no  longer,  and 
they  gets  all  alive  like,  I  tears  up.  Do  you 
know  what  'tearing  up'  isl  A  course  you 
don't.  Well,  I  goes  to  a  Union  a-night,  and  I 
rips  up  into  bits  every  mortal  bit  I  has  upon  me. 
Then  they  comes  in  the  morning,  and  they  puts 
me  into  a  sack,  and  they  puts  me  in  a  cart, 
and  takes  me  afore  the  beak.  Tearing  up  is 
twenty-one  days,  and  quod  meals,  which  is  mind 
ye  reglar,  is  good  for  a  cove,  and  freshens  him 
up." 

Here  he  sat  down  on  a  milestone;  and  pro- 
ducing a  remarkably  neat  housewife  case,  pro- 
ceeded to  overhaul  all  parts  of  his  apparel  with 
as  much  care  and  circumspection  as  if  they  had 
been  of  purple  and  fine  Hnen,  catching  up  any 
stray  rents  and  "Jacob's  ladders,"  with  a  grave 
and  deliberate  countenance. 

How  long  this  man  and  1  might  have  kept 
company  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  soon 
fell  out.     He  descried,  or  fancied  that  he  could 
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descry,  something  in  my  face  that  would  be  sure 
^  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent,  and 
loosen  their  purse-strings,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"  nobble  the  flats  -"  and  he  urged  me  with  great 
▼ehemence,  not  only  to  beg  pecuniary  relief  from 
all  passers  by,  but  also  to  diverge  from  the  high 
road,  and  go  **argrub-cadging,'*  t.  e.  to  beg 
broken  victuals  at  small  cottages,  and  gentle- 
men^s  lodge-gates.  Finding  that  I  was  too 
shame-faced,  he  felt  himself,  I  suppose,  called 
upon  to  renounce  and  repudiate  me  as  unworthy 
his  distinguished  company  and  advice ;  and,  tell- 
ing me  that  I  wamH  fit  for  tramping  nohow,  he 
departed  in  great  dudgeon  down  a  cross-road, 
leading  toward  Reading.   I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  walked  that  day — ^very  slowly  and  painfully, 
for  my  feet  had  begun  to  swell — to  Guildford.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  faint  when  I  arrived,  but 
could  not  muster  courage  enough  to  beg.  I  had 
a  drink  or  two  of  water  at  public-houses,  going 
along,  which  was  always  readily  granted ;  and 
I  comforted  myself  from  milestone  to  milestone 
with  the  thought  of  a  supper  and  bed  at  Guild- 
ford, where  my  ex-mentor  had  informed  me 
there  wtL»  a  "stunning  Union."  But,  woeful 
event!  When  I  got  to  Guildford,  it  was  full 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  good  people 
of  that  pleasant  market-town  were  taking  their 
walks  abroad,  after  church-service ;  good,  easy, 
comfortable  family  folk — fathers  of  families — 
sweethearts,  in  loving  couples — all,  doubtless, 
vrith  cosy  suppers  to  go  home  to,  and  snug  beds 
—and  knowing  and  caring  nothing  for  one  poor, 
soiled,  miserable  tramp,  toiling  along  the  high- 
way, with  his  fainting  spirit  just  kept  breast-high 
by  the  problematical  reversion  of  a  pauper's  pallet 
and  a  pauper's  crust.  I  soon  found  out  the  re- 
lieving-officer,  who  gave  me  my  ticket,  and  told 
me  to  look  sharp,  or  the  Union  would  be  closed ; 
but  I  mistook  the  way,  and  stumbled  through 
dark  lanes,  and  found  myself  weeping  piteously 
and  praying  incoherently  in  quagmires;  and 
when  I  did  get,  at  last,  to  the  grim,  brick  cas- 
tellated Union-house,  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
admission  to  the  casual  ward  was  impossible. 
The  porter,  a  fat,  timid  man,  surveyed  me 
through  the  grate,  and  drew  back  again,  as  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  he  scanned  my  gaunt,  hunger- 
stricken  mien.  He  thrust  a  piece  of  bread  to  me 
between  the  bars,  and  recommended  me  to  seek 
the  relieving  officer  again,  who,  he  said,  would 
find  me  a  bed.  Then  he  wished  me  good-night, 
and  retreated  into  his  little  lodge  or  den  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  got  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some customer. 

Good-night  i  It  began  to  rain  and  to  menace 
a  thunderstorm ;  but  I  sat  down  in  a  ditch,  and 
devoured  the  bread.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin ;  when,  by  dint  of  dodging 
up  and  down  dark  lanes,  and  knocking  up  against 
posts,  and  bruising  my  shins  over  milestones, 
I  got  to  the  relieving  officer's  again. 

The  relieving  officer  lived  up  a  steep  flight 
of  steps ;  and  as  I  approached  the  bottom  thereof^ 
was  peeping  out  at  the  door  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
night  it  was.     He  shook  his  head,  either  at  the 


dirty  aspect  of  the  weather,  or  at  that  of  your 
humble  servant,  and  was  just  about  closing  his 
door,  when  I  ran  up  the  steps,  and  caught  him 
by  the  coat-tail. 

**  Dear-a  deary  me !"  said  the  relieving  officer, 
when  I  had  explained  my  errand  to  him,  **  dear-a 
deary  me !" 

This  was  perplexing  rather  than  encouraging ; 
and  I  waited  some  moments  for  a  more  definite 
communication.  But  none  came,  and  the  re- 
lieving officer  kept  staring  at  me  with  a  bewil- 
dered expression,  twitching  nervously  at  a  watch- 
ribbon  meanwhile,  and  then  whirling  it  round  as 
if  he  intended  presently  to  sling  the  seals  at  my 
head ;  but  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  what  the  porter 
had  told  me  about  his  finding  me  a  bed. 

"Dear-a  deary  me  I"  said  the  relieving  officer 
again,  dropping  the  threatened  missiles ;  but  this 
time  with  a  shake  of  the  head  that  gave  solemn 
significance  to  his  words,  "  Where  am  I  to  find 
a  bed !" 

This  was  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer ; 
nor,  apparently,  could  the  relieving  officer.  So 
he  changed  the  theme. 

"  There  isri^t  such  a  thing  as  a  bed,"  he  re- 
marked. 

I  don't  think  that  he  meant  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  bed,  taken  in  the 
light  of  a  bed,  but  rather  that  he  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impossibility  of  there  being  such  an  in- 
stitution as  a  bed  for  such  as  I  was. 

"  You  must  go  further,"  he  said. 

"Where,  further  1"  I  asked  desperately. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  re- 
lieving officer;  "you  must  go  on.  Yes,"  he 
repeated,  with  another  stare  of  bewilderment 
and  clutch  at  his  watch  appendages — "  go  on — 
further — there's  a  good  lad." 

Whatever  I  may  have  found  inclination  to 
respond  to  this  invitation  was  cut  short  by  the 
relieving  officer  shutting  the  door  precipitately, 
and  putting  up  the  chain.  So  I  did  go  on,  but 
not  much  further.  I  wandered  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  where  I  found  a  coal-barge  just  un- 
laden. It  was  very  hard,  and  black,  and  gritty ; 
but  I  found  out  the  soAest  board,  and  in  that 
barge,  in  spite  of  all  the  rain  and  the  coal-dust,  I 
slept  soundly. 

From  Guildford  to  Famham  next  day,  through 
Alton ;  where,  if  I  remember  right,  the  ale  is 
brewed.  My  feet  were  terribly  swollen  and 
blistered ;  but,  with  a  sullen  pride,  I  kept  to  my 
shoes.  I  have  those  shoes  to  this  day  in  a  neat 
case.  Such  crabshclls !  It  was  just  one  o'clock 
when  I  walked  into  Famham,  Hants ;  but  I  was 
so  tired  out  that,  pending  the  opening  of  my 
hotel,  the  workhouse,  I  turned  into  a  field,  and 
slept  there  under  a  hedge,  until  nearly  eight 
o'clock. 

I  may  remark  as  a  note-w.orthy  feature  of  the 
frame  of  mind  I  must  have  been  in  during  my 
tramp,  th^t  although  I  was  a  sharp  boy,  with  a 
taste  for  art,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I  observed  nothing,  admired  nothing 
— nor  smiling  landscapes,  nor  picturesque  vil- 
lages, nor  antique  churches.    I  saw,  felt,  thought 
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of  nothing  but  of  the  mortal  miles  I  bad  to 
walk.  The  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire 
were  to  me  but  vast  deserts  of  coach-roads, 
dirersified  by  oases  of  milestones,  with  a  Mecca 
or  Medina,  in  the  sh^M  of  a  Union  workhouse, 
at  the  end  of  each  day's  weary  trarel.  I  met  way- 
farers  like  myself,  but  they  were  merely  dupli- 
cates of  the  sunburnt  tramp,  the  Irish  reaper, 
and  the  drunken  tinker.  There  was,  now  and 
then,  a  stray  Italian  boy,  and  an  Alsacian  broom- 
girl  or  so ;  and  I  once  met  a  philanthropist  in  a 
donkey-cart,  who  sold  apples,  onions,  pots  and 
pans,  red  herrings.  Common  Prayer-books,  and 
flannel.  He  gave  me  a  raw  red  herring — if, 
being  already  cured,  that  fishy  esculent  can  be 
said  to  be  raw.  Raw  or  cooked,  I  ate  it  there 
and  then. 

I  never  begged.  Stout  fimners*  wives,  with 
good-humore<|  countenances,  threw  me  a  half- 
penny sometimes,  and  one  pleasant-spoken  gen- 
tleman bade  me  wait  till  he  saw  whether  he 
could  find  sixpence  for  me.  But  he  had  no 
change,  he  said ;  and,  bidding  me  good -evening 
in  quite  a  fatherly  manner,  rode  away  on  his 
dapple  gray  steed.  Has  he  change  now,  I 
wonder  1 

When  I  woke  up,  I  went  straight  to  the  work- 
house. Famham  did  not  boast  an  Union,  but  had 
a  workhouse  of  the  old  school.  The  master  was 
a  pleasant  old  man,  with  a  large  white  apron,  and 
gave  me  a  liberal  ration  of  bread  and  cheese.  I 
happened  to  be  the  only  occupant  of  the  ward 
that  evening,  and  being  locked  up  early,  I  had 
time  to  look  about  me,  and  select  the  cleanest  and 
softest-looking  truss  of  straw.  The  whitewashed 
walls  were  covered  with  the  names  of  former 
tramps ;  their  poetical  effusions  and  their  political 
sentiments  were  scratched  with  nails  or  scrawled 
in  charcoal.  John  Hind  had  labored  hard  to  rhyme 
"  workhouse"  with  "  sorrow ;"  but,  although  he 
had  covered  some  six  feet  of  wall  with  his  efforts, 
ho  had  not  succeeded.  Some  anonymous  hand 
had  scrawled  in  desperate  Roman  capitals,  *'Ood 
help  the  poor  ;'*  to  which  I  said  Amen.  Mr.  Jack 
Builivant  had  recorded  in  energetic  but  untrans- 
cribable  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  quality  of 
the  cheese ;  and  J.  Naylor  had  given  vent  to  his 
democratic  enthusiasm  in  "Hurrah  for  uni" — 
something  which  looked  like  unicorn,  but  was 
intended,  I  fancy,  to  mean  "universal  suflfrage." 
Chartism  was  the  great  wall-cry  in  those  days. 
Close  to  the  door  was  the  sign-manual  of  "  Paul 
Sweeny,  bound  to  London,  with  Fore  Kids." 
Motherless  perhaps. 

There  had  been  one  "  casual"  in  hefbre  me ; 
but  he  was  taken  so  violently  ill  immediately 
after  his  admission,  that  he  luid  been  removed 
into  another  out-house,  on  to  a  truckle-bed,  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  not  permitting  his 
being  transferred  to  the  infirmary.  The  poor 
wretch  lay  groaning  piteously,  as  I  could  hear 
with  painful  distinctness  through  the  thin  wall 
that  separated  him  from  the  casual  ward.  His 
groans  became  at  last  so  appalling  that  they 
worked  me  into  an  agony  of  terror ;  and  I  clung 
to  the  locked  door  (in  the  centre  of  which  Uiere 


was  a  largish  grating)  and  beat  against  it,  to  th« 
great  disgust  and  irritation  of  the  porter;  who,^ 
with  a  lantern  at  the  end  of  a  pitchfork,  came  in 
to  look  at  the  moribund  occasionally,  and  who 
made  a  rush  at  me  at  last  as  he  would  have  done 
at  a  young  bull.  "  It's  all  over  with  him,"  he 
said  to  me,  in  remonstrance ;  "  so  where's  the 
goodi  The  doctor's  gone  to  a  birth ;  but  we*v« 
give  him  a  bottle  of  stufif  till  he  comes,  and  made 
him  comfable.     So  lie  down." 

Whatever  the  "stufif"  was— doctor's  stafif, 
kitchen  stufif,  or  household  stufif— the  miserable 
man  continued  "  moaning  of  his  life  out,"  as 
the  porter  said,  querulously,  until  it  was  almost 
morning.  Them  the  doctor  (a  pale,  over-worked, 
under-paid  young  man,  with  tight  trowsers  and 
spectacles,  always  in  a  chaise  and  a  perspira- 
tion) came ;  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  porter  that 
the  man  would  "  go  ofif  easily."  He  presently 
did. 

They  let  me  out  at  eight  o'clock — sick,  disty, 
and  terrified.  "  I  told  you  so,"  the  porter  said, 
with  apologetic  compUcency,  "  he  went  ofif  quite 
*  comfable.'  "  This  was  his  epitaph.  Who  he 
was,  or  what  he  was — where  he  came  from,  or 
whither  he  was  going— no  man  knew,  and  it 
was  no  man's  business  to  inquire.  I  suppose 
they  put  him  in  the  plain  deal  shell,  which  I  saw 
the  village  carpenter  tacking  together  as  I  turn- 
ed down  the  street,  and  so  lowered  him  under 
ground.  They  might  have  written  "  comfable" 
on  his  tombstone,  for  any  purpose  a  word  would 
serve — if  they  gave  paupers  tombstones,  which 
they  do  not 

But  this  poor  dead  unknown  man  did  me  a 
service.  For,  whether  I  was  superstitious,  or 
whether  my  nerves  were  unstrung,  or  whether 
repentance  at  my  obdurate  folly  came  tardily, 
but  came  at  last,  I  went  no  further  on  the  way 
to  Portsmouth,  but  thought  I  wouldn't  go  to 
sea,  just  at  present,  and  tramped  manfully  back 
to  Ealing,  determined  to  take  all  Mr.  Bogryne 
could  give  me,  and  be  thankful.  But  I  did  not 
get  what  I  expected  and  what  I  deserved.  I 
found  anxious  friends  just  on  the  point  of  put- 
ting out  bills  of  discovery,  as  for  a  strayed  pup- 
py ;  I  found  a  fatted  calf  already  slaughtered — 
kindness,  afifection,  forgiveness,  and  konu. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  happiness. 
With  some  strong  pre-conceived  notion  ot  the 
dreadful  company  I  must  have  been  keeping, 
and  the  horrible  dens  I  must  have  sojourned  in, 
my  relations  and  friends  found  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  wash  me  continually.  When 
it  wasnt  warm  bath,  it  was  yellow  soap  and 
scrubbing-brushes  ;  and  when  it  wasn't  that,  it 
was  foot-bath.  I  was  washed  half  away.  I  was 
considerably  chafed,  and  morally  hustled,  too, 
by  good  pious  relatives  in  the  country;  who, 
for  many  months  afterward,  were  forever  send- 
ing me  thick  parcels ;  which,  seeing,  I  thought  to 
be  cakes  ;  which,  opening,  I  found  to  be  tracts. 

I  have  walked  a  good  deal  to  and  fro  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe  since  then ;  but  I  have 
never  been  to  sea — en  similar  terms — since, 
any  more. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

LIKE  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  mighty  Oak  in 
the  BtilhieM  of  the  woods,  has  fallen  upon 
OUT  startled  land  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
DAinsL  WsBsTBR !  Vague  rumors,  indeed,  had 
reached  us,  that  the  great  statesman  was  ill : 
next,  that  he  was  nigh  unto  death :  then,  that 
he  was  in  his  saddle,  overseeing  his  farm  at 
Marshfield :  that  he  had  the  *'  Fishery  Question" 
under  consideration :  that  he  was  angling  along 
the  pleasant  trout-hrooks  of  his  beloved  home- 
stead :  that  the  **  Cuba  Disturbance"  was  occu- 
pying his  serious  attention — and  the  like:  but 
n  the  midst  of  these  varying  reports,  comes  the 
telegraphic-lightning,  and  "  splinters  the  hopes 
of  millions"  in  the  brief  words : 

"Danibl  WiBSTBB  IS  Dbad  !" 

Yes,  Webstbb,  the  Oak,  has  fiUlen !  Wbioht, 
the  Northern  Spruce ;  Jackson,  the  stalwart 
Hickory;  Clay,  the  graceful  Elm;  Calhoun, 
the  lofty,  erect  Southern  Pine ;  all  had  gone  be- 
fore him— all  were  prostrate.  "  The  North  gave 
up,  and  the  South  had  kept  not  back :"  the  West 
and  the  East  have  at  last  met  together  in  this 
great  work  of  Dbatb.*' 
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"  One  after  another  our  Pilots  drop  from  the 
helm ;"  and  men  clasp  each  other's  hands  and 
look  in  each  other's  faces,  and  say :  **  Who  now 
shall  guide  our  Ship  of  State  1"  *'  Who,"  in  the 
language  of  one  recently  selected  to  direct  the 
present  destinies  of  our  Republic,  "  Who  shall 
take  the  honored  places  of  the  men  who  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  fame  and  history 
of  their  country  ;  who  were  links  of  the  chain 
which  bound  the  past  generation  to  the  present, 
but  who  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  that  nar- 
row line  which  divides  Time  from  Eternity' 
Who,  with  patriotic  courage  and  statesmanlike 
forecaste,  are  to  guide  us  in  the  storms  that 
must  inevitably  threaten  us,  in  the  development 
of  our  resources  as  a  nation,  our  position  of  vast 
responsibility  as  the  great  confederate,  self-gov- 
erning power  of  the  world !" 

Verily,  the  "  great  heart  of  the  nation,  awed 
and  subdued,  throbs  heavily  at  the  portals  of  the 
Great  Statesman's  grave !" 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enter 
into  any  regular  detail,  in  an  article  like  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  life  and  career  of  Danibl  Wbbstbr 
The  journals  of  the  day,  in  elaborate  columns  ; 
ministers,  in  extended  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  dignitaries  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  in 
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•pontaneou*  tribatei,  or  studied  eulogies ;  poli- 
ticians in  partisan  halls— *«U  have  published  or 
spoken  of  the  main  events  in  the  career  of  their 
illustrious  subject.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  condense  from  these,  and  to 
present  from  original  sources,  a  brief  genealogy 
of  Mr.  WiBSTVR ;  a  consideration  of  his  charac- 
ter, from  those  who  have  known  him  the  longest 
and  the  best ;  anecdotes  and  incidents  connect- 
ed with  his  private  and  public  life  and  personal 


history  and  manners;  his  vast  endowments  of 
genius ;  his  masterly  oratory ;  and,  lastly,  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  his  closing  hours,  and  the 
last  scene  of  all  that  ended  his  eventful  earthly 
history. 

We  begin  by  condennng  from  an  able  article 
in  a  Boston  journal,  written  by  one  who  had 
known  Mr.  Webster  intimately,  throughout  his 
active  public  life,  the  following  account  of  his 
family,  himself,  and  his  consecutive  career. 


MR.    WEBSTIR*B    BIRTHPLACE. 


"  Danibl  Webster  was  the  son  of  Ebbnezer 
Webster  of  Salisborv,  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
Vom  in  that  pait  of  Salisbury  now  called  Boscawen, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1782.  His  father  was 
a  captain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  became 
subsequently,  though  not  bred  a  lawyer,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  received 
his  academical  education  at  Exeter  and  Dartmouth. 
He  began  his  college  studies  at  the  latter  seminary 
in  1797,  and  received  his  degree  in  1801.  During 
the  intervals  of  study  he  taught  a  school.  After 
leaving  college,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  in  Maine.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  first  with  Mr.  Thompsoa,  a  lawyer 
of  Salisbury,  and  next  with  Christopher  Gore,  of 
Boston,  who  afterward  became  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  came  to  Boston  in  1804,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year. 

"  Mr.  Webster's  father  at  this  time  stron^y  urged 
him  to  take  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  New  Hampshire,  which  was  tendered 
for  his  acceptance ;  but  the  son  fortunately  resisted 
the  temptauon— for  such  it  then  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  every  body.  He  remained  at  Boscawen  till  his 
father's  death,  in  1807.  He  then  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
«|uaintance  with  Dexter,  Story,  Mason,  and  other 
ment  who  became  eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  public 
life.  Mr.  Webster  was  chosen  Representative  to 
•Con^ss  in  November,  1812,  and  took  his  first 
■seat  in  Congress  at  the  extra  session  in  May,  1813. 


On  the  10th  of  June,  in  that  year,  he  delivered  his 
first  speech  in  that  body,  on  the  sqbject  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  there  he  gave  clear  manifestations 
of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  which  his  sub- 
sequent career  brought  out  into  so  full  a  devel(^ 
ment. 

*'  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1614,  and  in 
December,  1815,  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  legal  nractice.  His  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  had  now  risen  nigh,  and  for  five  or  six  yean 
he  had  little  to  do  with  politics.  In  1820  he  served 
as  an  Elector  of  President,  and  in  1821  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  which  revised  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Boston  district,  and  immediately 
became  a  leading  member  of  that  body.  His  speeco 
on  Greek  Independence  was  delivered  in  1823. 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  re-elected  to  Congress  finom 
Boston  in  1824.  He  delivered  the  Address  on  laying 
the  comer  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in 
1825.  He  was  again  chosen  to  Congress  in  1826, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  same  year  he  delivered  his  Eulogy 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

"  Mr.  Webster's  '  Great  Speech,*  as  it  is  deservedly 
called — great,  both  for  its  intrinsic  qualities  and  for 
its  elTects  upon  the  public  mind — was  delivered  in 
the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  in  the  de- 
bate on  what  are  called  *  Foot's  Resolutions.'  Next 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  this  speech  is  esteemed  to 
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be  tlie  most  correct  and  ample  definition  of  the  true 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal  ffOTemment. 

"  Mr.  Webster  continued  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  till  1840.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
elected  President,  in  1836,  Mr.  Webster  received  the 
electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  election  of 
General  Harrison,  in  1840,  Mr.  Webster  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  President  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  caused 
a  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  all  the  members  of 
which,  except  Mr.  Webster,  resigned  their  places. 
The  result  of  his  remaining  in  office  was  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty — negotiated  hj  Mr.  Webster  in  1842, 
which  settled  the  question  of  the  lOrtheastern  bound- 
ary, and  at  once  put  an  end  to  a  long  protracted  and 
threatening  dispute  with  Great  Britain. 

"Shortly  afler  this,  Mr.  Webster  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  was  again  chosen 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  March,  1845.  On 
the  death  of  General  Taylor,  in  July,  1850,  and  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency,  he  was 
again  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  this  office 
he  died  at  Mazahfield.on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
October,  1852." 

Such,  in  brief  but  comprehensive  compass,  are 
the  genealogy  and  prominent  points  in  the  pub- 
He  life  of  Mr.  Webster.  A  considerfldion  of  his 
character  as  a  public  man,  gathered  partly  from 
the  quarters  we  have  indicated,  and  partly  from 
original  sources,  is  subjoined. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  conceded, 
since  Mr.  Webster's  death,  that  his  ambition 
throughout  life,  or  at  least  throughout  his  entire 
public  career,  was  to  serve  his  country ;  and  to 
illustrate  and  perpetuate  the  great  charter  Of  our 
liberties,  of  which  he  was  alike  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder and  defender. 

And  yet  look  at  him — for  the  lesson  is  not  un- 
worthy of  heedful  consideration.  He  was  a  mere 
private  individual ;  the  son  of  a  poor,  struggling 
New  Hampshire  &nner ;  who  rose  to  the  high- 
est eminence  (for  the  Presidbitt  himself  was 
not  before  him)  in  the  State,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  mind.  His  public  life  comprised  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty-three  years,  during  which  he 


never  shrunk  firom  the  declaration  of  his  princi- 
ples, nor  from  the  iiill  discharge  of  all  his  re- 
sponsibilities. He  ntfotr  fiuled  his  country  in 
the  hour  of  her  need.  "  He  was  independent, 
self-poised,  stead&st,  unmovable.  You,  could  eal- 
culaU  him,  like  a  pUmet."  His  Uie  was  a  series 
of  great  acts  for  great  purposes.  With  the  peace 
of  1816,  his  most  distinguished  public  labors  be- 
gan ;  **  and  thenceforward,**  remarks  one  of  his 
ablest  contemporaries,  "  he  devoted  himself,  the 
ardor  of  his  youth,  the  energies  of  his  manhood, 
and  the  autumnal  wisdom  of  his  riper  years,  to 
the  affairs  of  legislation  and  diplomacy,  preserv- 
ing the  peace,  keeping  unsullied  the  honor,  es- 
tablishing the  bounda^es,  and  Tindicating  the 
neutral  rights  of  his  country,  and  laying  its 
foundations  deep  and  sure.  On  all  measures, 
in  fine,  affecting  his  country,  he  has  inscribed 
his  opinions,  and  left  the  traces  of  his  hand. 
By  some  felicity  of  his  personal  life,  by  some 
deep  or  beautiful  word,  by  some  service  of  fais 
own,  or  some  conunemoration  of  the  services  of 
others,  the  Past  gives  us  back  his  name,  and 
will  pass  it  on  and  on,  to  the  farthest  Future.** 

Webster  never  betrayed  the  mere  politician, 
either  in  his  public  acts  or  in  his  speeches. 
Their  tone  was  always  elevated.  No  undignified 
appeal,  no  merely  personal  reflection  upon  an 
opponent,  no  unparliamentary  allusion,  ever  es- 
caped his  lips,  in  the  hottest  strife  of  debate ; 
nor,  during  his  whole  career  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  was  he  ever  "  called  to  order**  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  either  body. 

As  a  Marij  Daniel  Webster  was  esteemed 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  loved  and 
esteemed  the  most  by  thoM  who  knew  him  most 
intimately.  While  his  unaffected,  natural,  innate 
dignity  never  deserted  him,  he  was  nevertheless 
in  heart  and  manner,  as  simple  and  unestenta- 
tious  as  a  child.  The  kindliness  and  tenderness 
of  his  heart  were  seen  and  felt  by  all  who  came 
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wilhin  the  charmed  circle  of  his  intimacy.  He 
was,  ai  we  have  said,  a  country  boy  in  early  life ; 
and  it  is  eminently  true,  and  especially  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  associations  of  the  country 
were  always  uppermost  in  his  bosom,  when  hap- 
pily liberated  £rom  affairs  of  government  and  the 
state.  He  was  always  happy,  if  we  may,  take  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  his  oldest  friends  and  of 
himself,  when  he  could  escape  from  the  worrying 
cares  and  anxieties  of  professional  or  of  public 
life,  to  the  retired  and  homely  pursuits  of  his 
Marshfield  farm.  The  most  genial  humor  per- 
vaded all  he  did  and  said,  while  thus  engaged. 

**  He  loved,"  (says  a  forceful  but  evidently  a 
very  warped  writer,*  who,  from  some  difference 
of  opinion  upon  a  much-agitated  subject,  regarded 
him*  with  no  partial  eye,)  '*  he  loved  out-door  and 
manly  sports — ^boating,  fishing,  fowling.  He  was 
fond  of  nature,  loving  New  Hampshire's  moun- 
tain scenery.  He  had  started  small  and  poor,  had 
risen  great  a^  high,  and  honorably  had  fought 
his  way  alone.     He  was  a  farmer,  and  took  a 
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countryman's  delight  in  country  things ;  in  loads 
of  hay,  in  trees ;  and  the  noble  Indian  com — ^in 
monstrous  swine.  He  had  a  patriarch's  love  of 
sheep — choice  breeds  thereof  he  had.  He  took 
delight  in  cows — ^short-homed  Durhams,  Here- 
fordshires,  Ayrshires,  Aldemeys.  He  tilled  pa- 
ternal acres  with  his  own  oxen.   He  loved  to  give 

*  Mr.  Parker  does  noC  hesitate  to  insioiiBte,  or  to  de- 
dare,  that  Mr.  Webster  "  had  his  price,"  in  some  instances, 
for  the  part  wliich  he  took  on  certain  public  questions.  He 
may  have  tiad ;  but  as  Lord  Camden  said  of  Pox,  '*  his 
price  was  imnioitality,  and  be  knew  that  Posterity  would 
pay  it"— and  in  Mr  Webster's  case  most  assuredly  it 
wiU 


the  kine  fodder.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  his  talk 
of  oxen.  And  but  three  days  before  he  left  the 
earth,  too  ill  to  visit  them,  his  oxen,  lowing, 
came  to  see  their  sick  lord,  and  as  he  stood  in 
his  door,  his  great  cattle  were  driven  up,  that  he 
might  smell  their  iiealthy  breath,  and  look  hie 
last  on  those  broad,  generous  feces,  that  were 
never  false  to  him.  He  was  a  friendly  man :  all 
along  the  shore  there  were  plain  men  that  loyed 
him — ^whom  he  also  loved ;  a  good  neighbor,  a 
good  townsman — 

'*  *  Lofty  and  sour  to  those  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.* " 

And  with  all  his  greatness,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  regard  him  in  the  light  that  we  love 
best  to  regard  the  departed  statesman.  We  love 
to  read  the  simple,  cordial,  honest  letters,  that 
he  addressed  to  his  fermer-overseer  at  Franklin, 
and  those  to  old  friends,  in  which  he  described 
the  struggles W his  early  life  in  the  country;  in 
which  humor  sometimes  vies  with  pathos,  until 
you  both  laugh  and  weep  at  the  felicity  of  the 
combination.  What,  for  example,  could 
be  more  simple,  more  manly  ,'more  touch- 
ing, than  the  following  extract  1  The 
words  of  the  closing  paragraph  seem  to 
have  sobbed  as  they  dropped  from  the 
pen: 

"  My  Father,  Ebeneacr  Webster  Inborn 
at  Kingston,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State, 
in  1739 — the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw, 
except  my  brother  Ezbkisl.  who  appeared 
te  me,  and  so  does  he  now  seem  to  me,  the 
very  finest  human  form  that  ever  1  laid  eyes 
on.  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin — a  white  fore- 
head— a  tinged  cheek — a  complexion  as 
clear  as  heavenly  light !  But  where  am  I 
straying  1 

'*The  grave  has  closed  upon  him,  as  it 
has  on  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
shall  soon  be  all  together.  But  this  is  mel- 
ancholv — and  I  leave  it.  Dear,  dear  kin- 
dred blood,  how  I  love  you  all ! 

**  This  fair  field  is  before  me — I  could 
see  a  lamb  on  any  part  of  it.  I  have  plowed 
it,  and  raked  it,  and  hoed  it,  but  I  never 
mowed  it.  Somehow.  I  could  never  learn 
to  hang  a  s^he  !  I  had  not  wit  enou^ 
My  brother  Joe  used  to  say  that  my  father 
sent  me  to  college  in  order  to  make  me 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  children !  Of  a  hot 
day  in  July — it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
last  years  of  Washington's  administration 
— I  was  making  hay,  with  my  father,  just 
where  I  now  see  a  remaining  elm  tree,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  Hon. 
Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canter 
bury,  six  miles  ofi*,  called  at  the  house,  and 
came  into  the  field  to  see  my  father.  He  was 
a  worthy  man,  college-learned,  and  had  been  a  minis 
ter,  but  was  not  a  person  of  any  considerable  natural 

eiwers.  My  father  was  his  friend  and  8U{}porter. 
e  talked  a  while  in  the  field,  and  went  on  his  way. 
When  he  was  gone,  my  father  called  me  to  him,  and 
we  sat  down  beneath  the  elm,  on  a  hay-cook.  He 
said,  *  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man ,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress ;  he  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  gets 
six  dollars  a  day,  while  i  toil  here.  It  is  because  he 
had  an  education,  which  1  never  had.  If  1  had  had 
his  early  education,  I  should  have  been  in  Philadel 
phia  in  nis  place.  1  came  near  it,  as  it  was  ;  but  1 
missed  it,  and  now  1  must  work  here.'  '  My  dear 
father,'  said  I,  '  you  shall  not  work ;  brother  and  1 
will  work  for  you,  and  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you 
shall  rest' — and  1  remember  to  have  cried,  and  1  cry 
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now  at  the  recollection.  '  My  child/  said  he,  *  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  tne ;  I  now  live  but  for  my  chil- 
dren ;  I  could  not  give  your  elder  brother  the  advant- 
ages of  knowledge,  but  I  can  do  something  for  you. 
Exert  yourself— improve  your  opportunities — ieam 
— fcarn—and  when  1  am  gone,  you  will  not  need  to 
go  throu^  the  hardships  which  I  have  undergone, 
and  which  have  made  me  an  old  man  before  my 
time.'  The  next  May  he  took  me  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Philips  Exeter  Academy — placed  me  under  the  tui- 
tion of  its  excellent  preceptor,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bott, stiU  living." 

The  iimiU  of  this  article  forbid  the  insertion 
of  farther  extracts  ;  but  the  letters  already  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  will  have  afforded  the 
reader  some  idee  of  the  variety  and  richness  of 
Mr.  Webster's  epistolary  correspondence. 

We  pass  to  an  illustration  or  two  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's oratorical  manner,  and  a  few  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Webster,  connected  with  his  private  life  and 
pobljc  performances.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  Mr-  Webster,  will  need  any  aid  to  memory 
in  recalling  his  personal  appearance,  his  pre- 
eminently  marked  features .  the  conunanding 
height,  the  large  head  and  ample  forehead  ;  the 
large,  black,  solemn,  eavtmous  eyes,  under  the 
pent-house  of  the  overhanging  brows ;  the  firm, 
compressed  lipe,  and  broad  chest — all  these  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  heard  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  first  time,  cm 
the  platform  of  the  new  Exchange  in  Wall-street , 
which  was  crowded  with  people ;  but  his  voice, 
in  tones  rather  harsh,  we  thought,  than  musical, 
eould  be  heard  to  the  extremest  limit  of  the  vast 
erowd ;  and  well  do  we  remember  Ms  hesitation 
in  the  choice  of  a  word,  which  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  have,  and  which  he  did  have  at  last, 
and  used  with  a  most  happy  effect.  '*  We  want," 
aatd  he,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  a  national 
bank,  **  an  institution  that  8hall~-an  mstitution 
that  has — an  odor  of  naiionalily  about  it;**  and 
the  applause  that  followed,  atte^ed  the  force  and 
felicitousness  of  the  figure. 

A  friend  recently  mentioned  to  the  writer  an- 
other instance  which  happily  illustrates  this 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Webster,  when  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously. He  seldom  would  make  use 
of  a  word  or  words  which  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  him;  when  that  did  happen,  he  would 
strike  from  his  remarks,  by  a  short  pause,  the 
word  he  had  first  used,  and  substitute  another. 
If  thai  did  not  altogether  please  him,  he  would 
employ  still  another,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  ob- 
tained just  the  word  he  wanted,  and  that  would 
be  uttered  with  such  emphasis  as  he  alone  could 
give  to  language. 

**  A  year  or  two  ago,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  alluded,  "  I  heard  him 
speak  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  on 
the  great  Wheeling  Bridge  case.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument,  he  alluded  to  a  large  sum  of 
money  involved  in  that  case,  which  had  been  shut 
up  for  many  years  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
Georgia: 

**  *  Now,  your  Honors,*  said  Mr.  Webster, '  we 
want  the  Bank  to  come  out — to  show  its  hand — 
10  render  up— to  give  forth — to  disoobgx  !' 

**Any  one,"  said  our  informant,  "who  has 


ever  heard  Mr.  Webster  speak  emphatically,  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  the  word  *  dis- 
uobgx,'  as  uttered  by  him  on  the  occasion  I  have 
mentioned,  weighed  about  twelve  pound*  P* 

Many  readers  of  this  sketch  will  perhaps  re- 
member hearing  Mr.  Webster  in  this  city,  in  that 
celebrated  public  dinner-speech  of  his,  wherein 
he  paid  that  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  character  of  Alixandbr  Hamilton.  There 
is  a  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  the  finest 
passages  m  this  speech,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  **  Tou 
could  have  heard" — remarks  a  distinguished 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  writer  hereof 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  very  near  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  occasion  alluded  to^*'  you  could 
have  heard  the  felling  of  a  pin  any  where  in  the 
crowded  assemblage,  while  Mr.  Webster  was 
speaking.  When  he  came  to  advert  to  Hamil- 
ton's influence  in  creating  and  establishing  a 
system  of  public  credit,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
so  much  needed,  he  illustrated  his  subject  with 
that  memorable  figure :  *  He  smote  the  rock  of 
the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth :'  and  as  Mr.  Webster  said 
this,  he  brought  his  right  hand  down  upon  the 
table,  to  enforce  the  simile ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
happened  to  hit  a  wine-glass,  which  broke,  and 
slightly  cut  his  hand :  and  as  the  blood  ooied 
from  the  wound,  he  slowly  wrapped  a  white  nap- 
kin around  it,  and  then  finished  the  figure :  *He 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit^  and 
it  rose  upon  iti  feet  P  " 

It  is  the  belief  of  our  informant  that  the  last 
simile  "sprung  from  the  occasion,"  and  was 
suggested  by  the  white  n^kin  and  the  oozing 
blood.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  mingled  force  and 
appositeness,  the  figure  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
excelled,  even  by  the  great  orator  who  used  it. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Webster's  personal  presence 
was  one  great  element  of  his  matchless  oratory.* 
"  When  he  rose  and  came  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  with  a  small  roll  of  manuscript  in 
his  hand,  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,"  said  a  distin- 
gtiished  jurist  of  this  city,  "  and  cast  a  glance  at 
the  sea  of  two  hundred  Uiousand  fiu:es  turned  up 

*  Of  the  recent  portraits  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  most 
lifb-Uke  and  tnuhAil  that  we  have  seen,  is  one  engraved 
from  a  daguerreotype,  taken  not  long  since  in  Bostoa. 
Mr.  C.  L  Elliott,  our  distinguished  artist,  vistted 
MarshlMd  late  In  August,  to  execute  a  ftill-length  picture 
of  Mr.  Webster,  tor  which  he  had  a  most  liberal  commis 
sion  from  a  gentleman  of  wealth  in  this  city.  But  tbs 
arrival  of  the  British  Minister  at  Marshlleld,  iU  health, 
and  the  troubles  of  **the  Fishery**  qneetion,  caused  a 
postponement  of  the  sittings  to  October.  But  October 
was  too  late:  and  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  grest  ststes 
man  was  thus  loot  to  his  country  and  to  the  wortd.  llie 
profile  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster,  above  given,  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  taken  from  life  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  for  his  friend  and  private  secretary,  Chaslbs  Lam- 
man,  Esq.  The  ftill-length  sketch  delineated  in  the  en- 
graving on  the  next  page,  was  taken  in  June  last,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lanman  Mr.  Webster  sat  carelessly  un- 
der a  tree  at  Marshfleld,  which  he  planted  with  his  own 
hands  thirty  years  sgo.  The  portrait  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  also  from  a  dsguerreotype  from  life,  Uken  wlth^ 
in  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  also  in  posstsston  of  Mr. 
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to  his  from  the  amphitheatre  below,  and  then 
looked  up  to  the  monument  towering  above  him 
into  the  bright,  clear  air,  he  looked  the  orator,  if 
erer  earthly  mortal  bespoke  it !" 

Mr.  Charles  W.  March,  in  his  excellent  work 
upon  Mr.  Webster,  has  given  us  a  very  vivid 
sketch  of  the  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  orator*s  "Great 
Speech,**  in  reply  to  Mr.  Haynr,  of  South 
Carolina : 

^  The  speech  was  over,  but  the  tones  of  the  orator 
still  Lingered  upon  the  ear,  and  the  audience,  uncon- 
scious of  the  close,  retained  their  positions.  The 
agitated  countenance,  the  heaving  oreast,  the  suf- 
fused eye,  attested  the  continued  influence  of  the 
spell  upon  them.  Hands  that  in  the  excitement  of 
toe  moment  had  sought  eaeh  other,  still  remained 
closed  in  an  unconscious  grasp.  Eye  still  turned 
to  eye,  to  receive  and  repay  mutual  sympathy  ;  and 
erery  where  around  seemed  forgetfulness  of  all  but 
the  orator's  presence  and  words.  When  the  Vice- 
President,  hastening  to  dissolve  the  spell,  called  to 
order !  order !  There  never  was  a  deeper  stillness 
—not  a  movement,  not  a  gesture  had  been  made — 
not  a  whisper  uttered — order !  Silence  could  dmost 
have  heard  itself,  it  was  so  supematu rally  still.  The 
feeling  was  too  overpowering  to  allow  expression  by 
n>ice  or  hand,  it  was  as  if  one  was  in  a  trance,  all 
BM>tion  paralyzed.  But  the  descending  haomier  of 
the  Chair  awoke  them  with  a  start — and  with  one 
universal,  long-drawn,  deep  breath,  with  which  the 
oTcrcharged  heart  seeks  relief— the  crowded  assem- 
bly broke  up  and  departed.*' 

At  the  President's  levee,  on  the  same  evening, 
Webster  was  the  **  observed  of  all  observers ;" 
literally  the  'Mion  of  the  night'* — the  centre  of 
nearly  all  the  vast  concourse  in  the  East  Room. 
Among  those  who  approached  him  to  offer  con> 
gratulations,  was  Colonel  Hayue.  *'How  are 
you  this  evening,  Colonel  Hayne?"  said  Mr. 
Webster.  **  None  the  better  for  you,  sir,**  re- 
plied the  South  Carolina  Senator,  good-humor- 
ediy. 

As  Mr.  Webster  was  walking  down  the  cen- 


tre-walk in  the  Capitol  Park,  the  day  afi«r 
Mr.  Hayne*s  speech,  a  friend  said  to  him  : 

"Mr.  Webster,  that  will  be  a  difficult 
speech  to  answer." 

"  We  shaU  see,'*  said  Mr.  Webster,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  "we — shall— ntee,  sir,  to-morrow: 
we  shall  see  to-morrow^  sir  !*' 

And  they  did  see — and  the  country — and 
the  world.  When  Daniel  Webster,  wllh  his 
dark,  lustrous  eyes,  looked  through  the  glass 
dome  of  the  Senate  chamber,  over  which  the 
banner  of  his  country  was  floating,  he  gave 
utterance  to  words  whidi  will  be  as  inunortal 
as  the  earth  on  which  that  Capitol  stands. 
The  speeches  of  no  other  American,  who  has 
yet  lived,  will  be  read  so  long  or  so  widely 
as  those  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster  is  declared  by  all  who  knew 
him  intimately,  to  be  in  private  conversatioB 

.1  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructiYe 
of  companions.  He  had  a  great  fund  of  an- 
ecdotes of  men  and  events,  which  he  used  to 
relate  with  inimitable  effect.  A  biographer, 
already  quoted,*  mentions,  among  others,  the 

following : 

**  One  night,  before  railroads  were  built,  he  was 
forced  to  make  a  journey  by  private  conveyance 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  man  who  drove 
the  wagon  was  such  an  ill-looking  fellow,  and  told 
so  many  stories  of  robberies  and  murders,  that,  be- 
fore they  had  rone  far,  Mr.  Webster  was  somewhat 
alarmed.  At  last  the  wagon  stopped,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  wood,  when  the  man,  turning  suddenly 
round  to  his  passenger,  exclaimed  fiercely^  *  Now, 
sir,  tell  me  who  you  are  7'  Mr.  Webster  replied,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  and  ready  to  spring  from  the  ve- 
hicle, *  1  am  Daniel  Webster,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts !'  *  What,'  rejoined  the  dnver, 
flrasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  *  are  you  Webster ! 
Thank  Uod !  thank  God !  You  were  such  an  ugly 
chap,  that  i  took  you  for  a  highwa3rman.'  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  story,  but  the  precise  words 
used  by  Mr.  Webster  himself  can  not  be  recalled, 
nor  the  inimitable  b«nkommu  with  which  it  was  re- 
lated by  him.*' ' 

**  When  entertaining  a  party  at  dinner  or  holding 
a  levee,  Mr.  Webster  always  looked  tke  gentleman. 
superbly ;  when  out  upon  a  fishing  excursion,  he 
could  not  be  taken  for  any  thing  but  an  angler ;  and 
when  on  a  shooting  frolic,  he  was  a  xenuine  rustic 
Nimrod.  And  hereby  hangs  an  incioent.  He  was 
once  tramping  over  the  Marshfield  meadows,  shoot- 
ing ducks,  when  he  encountered  a  couple  of  Boston 
sporting  snobs,  who  happened  to  be  in  trouble  Just 
then  about  crossing  a  bog.  Not  knowing  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  believing  him  to  be  strong  enough  to  help 
them  over  the  water,  they  begged  to  be  conveyed  to 
a  dry  point  upon  his  back.  T'he  request  was  of 
course  complied  with,  and  after  the  cockneys  had 
paid  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each  for  his  trouble, 
they  inuuired  if  *  Old  Webster  was  at  home,*  for  as 
they  had  had  poor  luck  in  shooting,  thev  would  honor 
him  with  a  call.  Mr.  Webster  replfed,  *  that  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  was  not  at  home  just  then,  but 
would  be  so  soon  as  Ac  could  walk  to  the  house,* 
and  added,  *  that  ke  would  be  glad  to  see  them  at  din- 
ner.' Aa  may  be  presumed,  the  cockneys  were  never 
seen  to  cross  the  threshold  of '  Old  Webster.' " 

*'  Two  hours  before  he  was  to  appear  before  the 
most  magnificent  of  audiences,  on  the  occasion  of 

*  Tke  Private  U/e  of  Daniel  Webtter.by  Charles  Las- 
mah,  with  lUastrations.  Pablisbsd  by  Harper  and  Bro- 
tliers. 
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hift  lasl  speech  in  New  York,  at  Niblo*ii  saloon,  Mr. 
Weoster  was  telling  stories  at  his  dinner-table,  as 
uneoncemedly  as  if  he  was  only  intending  to  take 
his  usual  nap.  On  being  questioned  ss  to  what  he 
proposed  to  say,  he  remarked  as  follows:  *1  am 
going  to  be  excessively  learned  and  classical,  and 
•half  talk  much  about  the  older  citizens  of  Greece. 
When  I  make  my  appearance  in  Broadway  to-mor- 
row, people  will  accost  me  thus — Good  morning, 
Webster.  Recently  from  Greece,  1  under- 
-ou  leave  Mr.  Pebiclbs  sikI  Mr. 


Mr. 


stand;  how  did  yoi 
Abistophanes?*" 


The  following  is  one  among  the  many  New 
Hampshire  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  the  habit  of  occasionaily  narrating  to  his 
fiiepds.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  Lanman  in  nearly 
the  narrator's  awn  words : 

'*  Soon  after  commencing  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession at  Portsmouth,  I  was  waited  on  by  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father's,  resident  in  an  adjacent 
county,  who  wished  to  engage  my  professional  serv- 
ices. Seme  years  previous,  he  nad  rented  a  farm, 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  he  could  purchase 
it,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  Finding  the  soil  productive^  he  soon  de- 
termined to  own  it,  and,  as  he  laid  aside  money  for 
the  purchase,  he  was  prompted  to  improve  what  he 
felt  certain  he  would  possess.  But  his  landlord  find- 
ing the  property  greatly  increased  in  value,  coolly 
refused  to  receive  the  one  thousand  dollars,  when  in 
due  time  it  was  presented ;  and  when  his  extortion- 
ate demand  of  aouble  that  sum  was  refused,  he  at 
once  brought  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  man  had 
but  the  one  thousand  dollars,  and  an  unblemished 
reputation,  yet  L  willingly  undertook  his  case. 

"The  opening  argument  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
left  me  little  ground  for  hope.  He  stated  that  he 
eould  prove  that  my  client  hired  the  farm,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  in  the  lease  about  the  sale,  nor  was 
there  a  word  spoken  about  the  sale  when  the  lease 
was  signed,  as  he  should  prove  by  a  witness.  In 
short,  his  was  a  clear  case,  and  I  left  the  court- 
room at  dinner-time  with  feeble  hopes  of  suoeess. 
Bv  chance,  I  sat  at  table  next  a  newly-commission- 
ed militia  officer,  and  a  brother-lawyer  began  to  joke 
him  about  his  lack  of  martial  knowledge  ;  '  Indeed,' 
he  jocosely  remarked,  *  you  should  write  down  the 

orders,  and  get  old  W to  beat  them  into  your 

sconce,  as  I  saw  him  this  morning,  with  a^paper  in 

his  hand,  teaching  something  to  young  M m  the 

court-house  entry.* 

"  Can  it  be,  I  thou^t,  that  old  W ,  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case,  was  instructing  youn^  M— -,  who 
was  his  reliable  witness  ? 

"After  dinner,  the  court  was   re-opened,  and 

M was  put  on  the  stand.    He  was  examined 

by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  and  certainly  told  a  clear, 
plain  story,  repudiating  all  knowledge  of  any  agree- 
ment to  sell.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  opposite 
counsel,  with  a  triumphant  dance,  turned  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied  f    *  Not  quite,'  I  replied. 

"  I  had  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  protruding  from 

M 's  pocket,  and  hastily  approaching  him,  I  seized 

it  before  ne  had  the  least  idea  of  my  intention.  *  Now,' 
I  asked, '  tell  me  if  this  paper  does  not  detail  the  story 
jTou  have  so  clearly  told,  and  is  it  not  false?'  The 
witness  hung  hia  head  with  shame ;  and  when  the 
paper  was  found  to  be  what  I  had  supposed,  and  in 

the  very  handwriting  of  old  W ,  he  lost  his  case 

at  once.  Nay,  there  was  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  him,  that  he  soon  removed  to  the  West. 

"Years  aifterward,  visiting  New  Hampshire,  I  was 
the  guest  of  my  professional  brethren  at  a  public 
dinner;  and  towanl  the  close  of  the  festivities,  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  solve  a  great  doubt  by  answering  a 
question.  'Certainly.'  *  Well,  then,  Mr.  Webster, 
we  have  often  wondered  how  you  knew  what  was  in 
M 's  pocket'" 

But  we  mast  bring  this  brief  and  imperfoet 


sketch  to  a  close.  Of  Mr.  Webster's  life  it  may 
be  said,  that  *'  nothing  became  it  more"  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  consigned  it  to  **  the  God 
who  gave  it."  A  lover  and  a  habitual  reader  of 
the  Bible,  he  derived  in  his  dying  hours  his  chief- 
est  support  from  the  divine  consolations  which 
its  teachings  afford.  The  '*  rod  and  the  staff" 
of  the  Almighty  were  his  support,  as  he  entered 
upon  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  who 
never  while  living  spake  or  thought,  save  with 
awful  reverence,  of  the  power  and  presence  of 
God,  went  calmly  to  meet  his  Maker  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  His  profound  intellect  was 
clear,  serene,  unclouded  to  the  last,  triumphing 
over  all  the  infirmities  of  physical  decay.  In  the 
sententious  and  beautiful  words  of  another,  "  We 
see,  in  his  deportment  at  the  hour  of  his  last 
great  trial,  the  graceful  submission  of  a  truly 
majestic  nature.  We  behold  a  lofty  and  com- 
manding intellect  becoming  obedient  to  the  sum- 
mons which  ordered  him.^om  a  world  he  loved 
but  too  well,  forgetting  none  of  the  duties,  the 
demands,  or  the  proprieties  of  mortal  existence 
about  to  close.  His  life  did  not  end  as  the  lives 
of  most  end,  with  thoughts  of  self  merely,  or 
struggles  to  forget  self  He  recognized  the  con^ 
dition  of  those  friends  he  was  about  to  leave 
behind  him,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  consider^ 
ation,  tenderness,  and  colleetedness  of  soul.  He 
was  not  only  cool  and  self-possessed  himself,  his 
vigorous  spirit  even  buoyed  up  and  animated 
those  who  surrounded  him  in  his  last  moments. 
He  recognized  his  own  condition  in  the  same 
spirit  of  philosophic  and  self-sustaining  contem- 
plation. He  looked  steadfastly  in  the  fyuce  of  the 
grim  messenger,  and  calmly  held  out  the  hand 
of  recognition  as  he  approached.  He  accompa- 
nied him  without  a  shudder  within  the  gates  of 
eternity,  which  swung  wide  to  receive  hun.^  He 
passed  the  threshold  with  a  tranquil  majesty, 
casting  upon  the  world  a  last  look  which  was  at 
once  his  calmest  and  noblest."  IJke  the  sun 
itself,  he  **  shone  largest  at  his  setting." 

His  resting-place  is  where  it  should  be :  im  the 
fields  which  he  has  tilled  ;  near  the  haunts  alike 
of  his  hours  of  sublime  contemplation,  and  his 
brighter  and  more  genial  moods ;  within  sight  of 
the  window  from  which  he  looked,  in  the  pauses 
of  his  study,  upon  the  white  Unnb-stones  which 
he  had  placed  over  his  family — all  but  one  gone 
before! 

"  It  is  all  over !  The  last  struggle  is  past ; 
the  struggle,  the  strife,  the  anxiety,  the  pain, 
the  turmoil  of  life  is  over :  the  tale  is  told,  and 
finished,  and  ended.  It  is  told  and  done ;  and 
the  seal  of  death  is  set  upon  it.  Henceforth  that 
great  life,  marked  at  every  step ;  chronicled  in 
journals ;  waited  on  by  crowds ;  told  to  the  whele 
country  by  telegraphic  tongues  of  flame — that 
great  life  shall  be  but  a  history,  a  biogn^hy ,  *  a  tale 
told  in  an  evening  tent.'  in  the  tents  of  life  it 
shall  long  be  recited ;  but  no  word  shall  reach  the 
ear  of  that  dead  sleeper  by  the  ocean  shore.  Fitly 
will  he  rest  there.  Like  thq  granite  rock,  like 
the  heavmg  ocean,  was  his  mind !  Let  the  rock 
guard  his  rest :  let  the  ocean  sound  his  dirge! ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.— Shabpsrootbes. 

WINTRY  morning,  looking  with  dull  eyes  and 
sallow  face  upon  the  neighborhood  of  Lei- 
center  Square,  finds  its  inhabitants  unwilling  to 
get  out  of  bed.  Many  of  them  are  not  early 
risers  at  the  brightest  of  times,  being  birds  of 
night  who  roost  when  the  sun  is  high,  and  are 
wide  awake  and  keen  for  prey  when  the  stars 
shine  out.  Behind  dingy  blind  and  curtain,  in 
upper  story  and  garret,  skulking  more  or  less 
under  false  names,  fa^se  hair,  false  titles,  false 
jewelry,  and  false  histories,  a  colony  of  brigands 
lie  in  their  first  sleep.  Gentlemen  of  the  green 
baize  road  who  could  discourse,  firom  personal 
experience,  of  foreign  galleys  and  home  tread- 
mills ;  spies  of  strong  governments  that  eternally 
quake  with  weakness  and  miserable  fear,  broken 
traitors,  cowards,  bullies,  gamesters,  shufflers, 
swindlers,  and  false  witnesses;  some  not  un- 
marked by  the  branding-iron,  beneath  their  dirty 
braid ;  all  with  more  cruelty  in  them  than  was 
in  Nero,  and  more  crime  l^an  is  in  Newgate. 
For,  howsoever  bad  the  devil  can  be  in  fustian 
or  smock-frock  (and  he  can  be  very  bad  in  both) 
he  is  a  more  designing,  callous,  intolerable  devil 
when  he  sticks  a  pin  in  his  shirt-front,  calls  him- 
self a  gentleman,  backs  a  card  or  color,  plays  a 
game  or  so  of  billiards,  and  knows  a  little  about 
bills  and  promissory  notes,  than  in  any  other 
form  he  wears.  And  in  such  form  Mr.  Bucket 
shall  find  him,  when  he  will,  pervading  the  trib- 
utary channels  of  Leicester  Square^ 

But  the  wintry  morning  wants  him  not  and 
wakes  him  not.  It  wakes  Mr.  George  of  the 
Shooting  Gallery,  and  his  Familiar.  They  arise, 
roll  up  and  stow  away  their  mattresses.  Mr. 
Gtsorge,  having  shaved  himself  before  a  looking- 
glass  of  minute  proportions,  then  marches  out, 
bare-headed  and  bare-chested,  to  the  Pump,  in 
the  little  yard,  and  anon  comes  back  shining 
with  yellow  soap,  friction,  drifting  rain,  and  ex- 
ceedingly cold  water.  As  he  rubs  himself  upon 
a  large  jack-towel,  blowing  like  a  military  sort 
of  diver  just  come  up:  his  crisp  hair  curling 
tighter  and  tighter  on  his  sunburnt  temples,  the 
more  he  rubs  it,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  never 
could  be  loosened  by  any  less  coercive  instrument 
than  an  iron  rake  or  a  curry  comb^as  he  rubs, 
and  puffs,  and  polishes,  and  blows,  turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  the  more  conveniently  to 
excoriate  kis  throat,  and  standing  with  his  body 
well  bent  forward,  to  keep  the  wet  from  his  mar- 
tial legs — ^Phil,  on  his  knees  lighting  a  fire,  looks 
round  as  if  it  were  enough  washing  for  him  to 
see  all  that  done,  and  sufficient  renovation  for 
one  day,  to  take  in  the  superfluous  health  his 
master  throws  off. 

When  Mr.  George  is  dry,  he  goes  to  work  to 

brush  his  head  with  two  hard  brushes  at  onoe, 

to  that  unmerciful  degree  that  Phil,  shouldering 

his  way  round  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  sweeping 

*~Contlniied  fVom  the  Nsvembor  Nomber. 
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it,  winks  with  sympathy.  This  chafing  over, 
the  ornamental  part  of  Mr.  George's  toilet  is 
soon  performed.  He  fills  his  pipe,  lights  it,  and 
marches  up  and  down  smoking,  as  his  custom  is, 
while  Phil,  raising  a  powerful  odor  of  hot  rolls 
and  coffee,  prepares  breakfast.  He  smokes  grave- 
ly, and  marches  in  slow  time.  Perhaps  this 
morning's  pipe  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Gridley  in  his  grave. 

"And  so,  Phil,"  says  George  of  the  Shooting 
Gallery,  after  several  turns  in  silence;  "you 
were  dreaming  of  the  coimtry  last  night?'* 

PhU,  by-the-by,  said  as  much,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  as  he  scrambled  out  of  bed. 

"Yes,  guv'ner." 

"What  was  it  like?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  it  was  like,  guvHier," 
says  Phil,  considering. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  country  ?" 

"  On  accoimts  of  the  grass,  I  think.  And  the 
swans  upon  it,"  says  Phil,  after  further  consid- 
eration. 

"What  were  the  swans  doing  on  the  grass  ?" 

"  They  was  a-eating  of  it,  I  expect,"  says  Phil. 

The  master  resumes  his  march,  and  the  man 
resumes  his  preparation  of  breakfast.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  lengthened  preparation,  being  lim- 
ited to  the  setting  forth  of  very  simple  breakfast 
requisites  for  two,  and  the  broiling  of  a  rasher 
of  bacon  at  the  fire  in  the  rusty  gyrate ;  but  as 
Phil  has  to  sidle  round  a  considerable  part  of  the 
gallery  for  every  object  he  wants,  and  never 
brings  two  objects  at  once,  it  takes  time  under 
the  circumstances.  At  length  the  breakfast  is 
ready.  Phil  announcing  it,  Mr.  George  knocks 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  the  hob,  stands  his 
pipe  itself  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  sits  down 
to  the  meal.  When  he  has  helped  himself^  Phil 
follows  suit ;  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
little  oblong  table,  and  taking  his  plate  on  his 
knees.  Either  in  humility,  or  to  hide  his  black- 
ened hands,  or  because  it  is  his  natural  manner 
of  eating. 

"The  oountry,"  says  Mr.  George,  plying  bli 
knife  and  fork;  "why,  I  suppose  you  never 
clapped  your  eyes  on  the  oountoy,  Phil?" 

"  I  see  the  marshes  once,"  says  Phil,  content- 
edly eating  his  breakfast 

"What  marshes?" 

"  Tke  marshes,  ooraimander,"  returns  Phil. 

"  Whore  are  they  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  they  are,"  says  Phil ; 
"  but  I  see  'em,  guv'ner.  They  was  flat.  And 
miste." 

Governor  and  Conmiander  are  interchangeable 
terms  with  Phil,  expressive  of  the  same  respect 
and  deference,  and  applicable  to  nobody  but  Mr. 
George. 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  country,  Phil." 

"  Was  you  indeed,  commander  ?'* 

"Yes.     And  bred  there." 

Phil  elevates  his  one  ejrebrow,  and,  after  re- 
spectfully staring  at  his  master  to  express  inter- 
est, swallows  a  great  gulp  of  coffee,  still  staring 
at  him. 
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"  There's  not  a  bird's  note  that  I  don't  know," 
■ays  Mr.  George.  "  Not  many  an  English  leaf 
or  berry  that  I  couldn't  name.  Not  many  a  tree 
that  I  couldn't  climb  yet,  if  I  was  put  to  it.  I 
was  a  real  country  boy,  once.  My  good  mother 
lived  in  the  country." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  fine  old  lady,  guVner," 
Phil  observes. 

"Ay!  and  not  so  old  either,  flve-and-thirty 
years  ago,"  says  Mr.  George.  "But  I'll  wager 
that  at  ninety  she  would  be  near  as  upright  as 
me,  and  near  as  broad  across  the  shoulders." 

"Did  she  die  at  ninety,  guv'ner?"  mquirea 
Phil. 

"  No.  Bosh  1  Let  her  rest  in  peace,  God  bless 
her !"  says  the  trooper.  "  What  set  me  on  about 
eountry  boys,  and  runaways,  and  good-for-no- 
things ?  You,  to  be  sure  1  So  you  never  dapped 
your  eyes  upon  the  country — marshes  and  dreams 
eoDoepted.    Eh?" 

Phil  shakes  his  head. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  it  ?" 

"  N-no,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  particmar,"  says 
Phil. 

"  The  town's  enough  for  you,  eh  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,  commander,"  says  Phil,  "I 
ain't  acquainted  with  any  thing  else,  and  I  doubt 
if  I  sin't  a  getting  too  old  to  take  to  novelties." 

"How  old  are  you,  Phil?"  asks  the  trooper, 
pausing  as  he  conveys  his  smoking  saucer  to  his 
lips. 

"  I'm  something  with  a  eight  in  it,"  says  Phil. 
"It  can't  be  eighty.  Nor  yet  eighteen.  It's 
betwixt  'em,  semewheres." 

Mr.  George,  slowly  putting  down  his  saucer 
without  tasting  the  contents,  is  laughingly  be- 
ginning, "  Why,  what  the  deuce,  Phil" — ^when  he 
stops,  seeing  that  Phil  is  counting  on  his  dirty 
fingers. 

"I  was  just  eight,"  sajrs  Philj  "agreeable  to 
the  parish  calculation,  when  I  went  with  the 
tinker.  I  was  sent  on  a  errand,  a(>d  I  see  him  a 
sittin  under  a  old  buildin  with  a  fire  all  to  him- 
self^ wery  comfortable,  and  he  says,  *  Would  you 
like  to  conoe  along  a  me,  my  man  ?'  I  says  *  Yes,' 
and  him  and  me  and  the  fire  goes  home  to  Clerk- 
enwell  together.  That  was  April  Fool  Day.  I 
was  able  to  count  up  to  ten ;  and  when  April  Fool 
Bay  come  round  again,  I  says  to  myself^  '  Now, 
old  chap,  you're  one  and  a  eight  in  it.'  April 
Fool  Day  after  that,  I  says,  'Now,  old  chap, 
you're  two  and  a  eight  in  it.'  In  course  of  time, 
I  come  to  ten  and  a  eight  in  it ;  two  tens  and  a 
eight  ii>  it.  When  it  got  so  high,  it  got  the  upper 
hand  of  me;  but  this  is  how  I  always  knows 
there's  a  eight  in  it." 

"  Ahl"  says  Mr.  George,  resuming  his  break- 
fast.    "  And  Where's  the  tinker  ?" 

"  Drink  put  him  in  the  hospital,  guv'ner,  and 
the  hospital  put  him — in  a  glass-case,  I  have 
heerd,"  Phil  replies  mysteriously. 

"  By  that  means  you  got  promotion  ?  Took 
the  business,  Phil  ?" 

"Yes,  commander,  I  took  the  business.  Such 
as  it  was.    It  wasn't  much  of  a  beat — round 


Safiron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Clerkenwell,  Smiff- 
eld,  and  there — ^poor  neighborhood,  where  they 
uses  up  the  kettles  till  they're  past  mending. 
Most  of  the  tramping  tinkers  used  to  come  and 
lodge  at  our  place ;  that  was  the  best  part  of  my 
master's  earnings.  But  they  didn't  come  to  me. 
I  wam't  like  him.  He  could  sing  'em  a  good 
song.  /  couldn't !  He  could  play  'em  a  tune  on 
any  sort  of  pot  you  please,  so  as  it  was  iron  or 
block  tin.  /  never  could  do  nothing  with  a  pot, 
but  mend  it  or  bile  it — never  had  a  note  of  music 
in  me.  Besides,  I  was  too  ill-looking,  and  their 
wives  complaincMl  of  me." 

"They  were  mighty  particular.  You  would 
pass  muster  in  a  crowd,  Phil!"  says  the  trooper, 
with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"No,  guv'ner,"  returns  Phil,  shaking  his  head. 
"No,  I  shouldn't.  I  was  passable  enough  when 
I  went  with  the  tinker,  though  nothing  to  boast 
of  then  :  but  what  Mrith  blowing  the  fire  with  my 
mouth  when  I  was  young,  and  spileing  my  com- 
plexion, and  singeing  my  hair  off,  and  swallering 
the  smoke ;  and  what  with  being  nat'rally  un- 
fort'nate  in  the  way  of  running  against  hot  metal, 
and  marking  myself  by  sich  means;  and  what 
Mrith  having  turn-ups  with  the  tinker  as  I  got 
older,  almost  whenever  he  was  too  far  gone  in 
drink— which  was  almost  always — ^my  beauty 
was  queer,  wery  ijueer,  even  at  that  time.  As  te 
since ;  what  with  a  dozen  years  in  a  dark  forge, 
where  the  men  was  given  to  larking ;  and  what 
with  being  scorched  in  a  aocident  at  a  gasworks*, 
and  what  with  being  blowed  out  of  winder,  case- 
filling  at  the  firework  business,  I  am  ugly  enough 
to  be  made  a  show  on !" 

Resigning  himself  to  which  condition  witii  a 
perfectly  satisfied  manner,  Phil  begs  the  favor 
of  another  cup  of  coffee.  While  drinking  it,  he 
says : 

"  It  was  after  the  case-filling  blow-up,  vrh&a  1 
first  see  you,  conmxander.    You  remember?" 

"  I  remember,  Phil.  You  were  walking  along 
in  the  sun." 

"  Crawling,  guv'ner,  again  a  wall — " 

"  True,  Phil — shouldering  your  way  on — " 

"  In  a  nightcap !"  exclaims  Phil,  excited. 

"  In  a  nightcap—" 

"  And  hobbling  with  a  couple  of  sticks  I"  mm 
Phil,  still  more  excited. 

"  With  a  couple  of  stidcs.    When — " 

"  When  you  stops,  you  know,"  cries  Phil,  put- 
ting down  his  cup  and  saucer,  and  hastily  remov- 
ing his  plate  from  his  knees,  "  and  says  to  me, 
*  What,  comrade !  You  have  been  in  the  vrars !' 
I  didn't  say  much  to  you,  commander,  then,  for  I 
was  took  by  surprise,  that  a  person  so  strong  and 
healthy  and  bold  as  you  was,  should  stop  to  speak 
to  such  a  limping  bag  of  bones  as  I  was.  But 
you  says  to  me,  says  you,  delivering  it  out  of  your 
chest  as  hearty  as  possible,  so  that  it  was  like  a 
glass  of  something  hot,  *  What  accident  have  you 
met  with  ?  You  have  been  badly  hurt.  What's 
amiss,  old  boy  ?  Cheer  up,  and  tell  us  about  it  I' 
Cheer  up  I  I  was  cheered  already  I  I  says  aa 
much  to  you,  you  says  more  to  msi  I  says  mora 
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to  you,  you  says  more  to  me,  and  bor«  I  mb, 
oommanderl  Hera  I  am,  commander  1"  cnes 
Phil,  who  has  startsd  firom  his  chair,  BAd  miao- 
ooimiably  begun  to  sidle  away.  *^  If  a  mark's 
wanted,  or  if  it  will  impioye  the  business,  let  the 
customers  take  aim  at  me.  They  can't  spoil  my 
beauty.  Fm  all  right.  Come  on !  If  they  want 
a  man  to  box  at,  let  'em  box  at  me.  Let  'em 
knock  mo  well  about  the  head.  /  don't  mind.  If 
they  want  a  light-weight,  to  be  throwed  for  prac- 
tice, Cornwall,  Devonshire,  or  Lancashire,  let  'em 
throw  me.  They  won't  hurt  me.  I  have  been 
throwed,  all  sorts  of  styles,  all  my  life  I'' 

AiVith  tills  unexpected  speech,  energetically  de- 
livered, and  accompanied  by  action  illustrative 
of  the  various  exercises  referred  to,  Phil  Squod 
shoulders  his  way  round  three  sides  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  abruptly  tacking  off  at  his  oommandej^, 
makes  a  butt  at  him  with  his  head,  intended  to 
express  devotion  to  his  service.  He  then  begins 
to  clear  away  the  breakfiEwt. 

Mr.  George,  after  laughing  cheerfully,  and 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  assists  in  these  ar^ 
rangemflnts,  and  helpH  to  get  the  gallery  into 
business  order.  That  done,  he  takes  a  turn  at 
the  dumb-bells  j  and  afterward  weighing  himself^ 
and  opining  that  he  is  getting  "  too  fleshy,"  en- 
gages with  great  gravity  in  solitary  broadsword 
practice.  Meanwhile  Phil  has  fallen  to  work  at 
his  usual  table,  where  he  screws  and  unscrews, 
and  deans,  and  files,  and  whistles  into  small 
apertures,  and  blackens  himself  more  and  more, 
and  seems  to  do  and  undo  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  and  undone  about  a  gun. 

Master  and  man  are  at  leng^  disturbed  by 
{ootstepe  in  the  passage,  where  they  make  an  un- 
usual sound,  denoting  the  arrival  of  unusual  com- 
pany. These  steps,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  gallery,  bring  into  it  a  group,  at  first  sight 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  day  in  the  year 
but  the  fifth  of  November. 

It  consists  of  a  limp  and  ugly  figure  carried  in 
a  chair  by  two  bearers,  and  attended  by  a  lean 
female  with  a  fiue  like  a  pinched  mask,  who 
might  be  expected  immediately  to  recite  the  pop- 
alar  verses,  commemorative  of  the  time  when 
they  did  contrive  to  blow  old  England  up  alive, 
but  for  her  keeping  her  lips  tightly  and  defiantly 
dosed  as  the  chair  is  put  down.  At  which  point, 
the  figure  in  it  gasping,  "  0  Lord !  0  dear  me  1  I 
am  shaken  I"  adds,  "  How  de  do,  my  dear  friend, 
how  de  do  ?"  Mr.  George  then  descries,  in  the 
procession,  the  venerable  Mr.  Smallweed  out  for 
an  airing,  attended  by  his  grand-daughter  Judy 
as  body-g^ard. 

"  Mr.  George,  my  dear  Mend,"  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  removing  his  right  arm  from  the  neck 
of  one  of  his  bearers,  whom  he  has  nearly  throt- 
tled coming  along,  **how  de  do?  Tou're  sur- 
prised to  see  me,  my  dear  friend." 

"  I  should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to 
see  your  friend  in  the  city,"  returns  Mr.  George. 
"I  am  very  seldom  out,"  pants  Mr.  Small- 
weed.     '^I  haven't  been  out  for  many  months. 
It's  iiux>nvenient — and  it  comes  expensive.    But 


I  longed  80  much  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mr.  George. 
How  de  do,  sir?" 

<*I  am  weU  enough,"  says  Mr.  George.  <<I 
hope  you  are  the  same." 

"  Ton  can't  be  too  well,  my  dear  Mend."  Mr. 
Smallweed  takes  him  by  both  hands.  **I  have 
brought  my  grand-daughter  Judy.  I  couldn't 
keep  her  away.   She  longed  so  much  to  see  you." 

^*  Hum  1  She  bears  it  calmly  1"  mutters  Mr. 
George. 

"  So  we  got  a  hackney  cab,  and  put  a  chair  in 
it,  and  just  round  the  comer  they  lifted  me  out 
of  the  oab  and  into  the  chair,  and  carried  me 
here,  that  I  might  see  my  dear  Mend  in  his  own 
establishment  I  This,"  says  Grand&thev  SmaU- 
weed,  alluding  to  the  bearer,  who  has  been  in 
danger  of  strangulation,  and  who  withdraws  ad- 
justing lus  vTindpipe,  "is  the  driver  of  the  cab. 
He  has  nothing  extra.  It  is  by  agreement  in- 
duded  in  his  fare.  This  person,"  the  other  bear- 
er, "  we  engaged  in  the  street  outside  lor  a  pint 
of  beer.  Which  is  twopence.  Judy,  give  the 
person  twopence.  I  was  not  sure  you  had  a 
workman  of  your  own  here,  my  dear  Mend,  or 
we  needn't  have  employed  this  person.'^ 

Grandfather  Smallweed  refers  to  Phil,  vrith  a 
glance  of  considerable  terror,  and  a  half-subdued 
"  0  Lord !  0  dear  me  I"  Nor  is  hte  apprehension, 
on  the  surfaee  of  things,  without  some  mason ; 
for  Phil,  vrho  has  never  beheld  the  apparitiim  in 
the  Uack  vdvet  cap  before,  has  stopped  diort 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  vrith  much  <^  the  air  of 
a  dead  shot,  intent  on  picking  Mr.  Smallweed  off 
as  an  ugly  old  bird  of  the  crow  species. 

'*  Judy,  my  child,"  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  **give  the  person  his  twopence.  It's  a 
great  deal  for  what  he  has  done." 

The  person,  who  is  one  of  those  extvaerdinary 
specimens  of  human  fimgns  that  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  westem  streets  of  London,  ready 
dressed  in  an  old  red  jacket,  with  a  "Mission" 
for  holding  horses  and  calHng  ooaches,  reoeirss 
his  twopence  with  any  thing  but  transport,  tosses 
the  money  into  the  air,  catches  it  ovw-haaded, 
and  retires. 

"My  dear  Mr.  George,"  says  Grand&ther 
Smallweed,  "  would  yon  be  so  kind  as  hdp  to 
carry  me  to  the  fire  ?  I  am  accustomed  to  a  firs, 
and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  soon  chill.  0  dear 
me  I"       ^ 

His  dosing  exclamation  is  jerked  out  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  Mr.  Squod,  like  a  genie,  catches  him  upi, 
chair  and  all,  and  deposits  him  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 

"0  Lord!"  says  Mr.  SmaUweed,  panting.  "O 
dear  mel  0  my  stars!  My  dear  Mend,  yonr 
workman  is  very  strong— and  very  prompt.  0 
Lord,  he  is  very  prompt!  Judy,  draw  me  baeir 
a  litUe.  I'm  bdng  scorched  in  the  legs;"  which 
indeed  \b  testified  to  the  noses  ci  ail  present  by 
the  smdl  of  his  worsted  stockings. 

The  gentle  Judy,  having  backed  her  grand- 
father a  little  way  from  the  fire,  and  having  shaken 
him  up  as  usual,  and  having  rdeased  his  over- 
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ahmdowed  eye  from  its  black  yelvet  ertingiimhei^ 
ICr.  Smallweed  again  saya,  "0  dear  me  I  O 
Lord!''  and  looking  about,  and  meeting  Mr. 
George's  glance,  again  stretches  out  both  hands. 

"  My  dear  friend  1  So  happy  in  this  meeting ! 
And  this  is  your  establishment?  It's  a  delight- 
ful place.  It's  a  picture!  You  never  find  that 
any  thing  goes  off  here,  accidentally  *,  do  yon,  my 
dear  friend?"  adds  Grandfrither  Smallweed,  very 
ill  at  ease. 

"No,  no.    No  fear  of  that." 

^'  And  your  workman.  He — 0  dear  me  !-*he 
nerer  lets  any  thing  off  without  meaning  it ;  does 
he,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"He  has  neyer  hijirt  any  body  but  himself^" 
says  Mr.  George,  smiling. 

"  But  he  might,  you  know.  He  seems  to  have 
hurt  himself  a  good  deal,  and  he  might  hurt 
somebody  else,"  the  old  gentleman  returns.  "  He 
mightn't  mean  it — or  he  even  might.  Mr.  George, 
will  you  order  him  to  leave  his  infemal  fire-arms 
alone,  and  go  away  ?" 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  the  trooper,  Phil  retires, 
empty-handed,  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Smallweed,  reassured,  falls  to  rubbing  his 

leg»- 

"  And  you're  doing  well,  Mr.  George  ?"  he  says 
to  the  trooper,  squarely  standing  faoed-about  to- 
ward him  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
^*  You  are  prospering,  please  the  Powers  ?" 

Mr.  George  answers  with  a  cool  nod,  adding, 
'^Go  on.  You  have  not  come  to  say  that,  I 
know.'* 

"You  are  so  sprightly,  Mr.  Geoige,"  returns 
the  venerable  grandfather.  "  You  are  such  good 
company." 

"  Ha,  ha !     Go  on  I"  sayv  Mr.  George. 

"  My  dear  friend  I — But  that  sword  looks  awful 
gleaming  and  sharp.  It  might  cut  somebody,  by 
accident  It  makes  me  shiver,  Mr.  George-^ 
Curse  him!"  says  the  excellent  old  gentleman 
apart  to  Judy,  as  the  trooper  takes  a  step  or  two 
away  to  lay  it  aside.  "  He  owes  me  money,  and 
might  think  of  pajring  off  all  scores  in  this  mur- 
dering place.  I  wish  your  Brimstone  grandmother 
was  here,  and  he'd  shave  her  head  off  I" 

Mr.  George,  returning,  folds  his  arms,  and  look- 
ing down  at  the  old  man,  sliding  every  moment 
lower  and  lower  in  his  chair,  says  quietly,  "Now 
for  it!" 

"  Ho  1"  cries  Mr.  Smallweed,  rubbing  his  hands 
witii  an  artful  chuckle.  "Yes.  Now  for  it.  Now 
fiw  what,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"For  a  pipe,"  says  Mr.  George;  who  with 
great  composure  sets  his  chair  in  the  chimney- 
oomer,  takes  his  pipe  from  the  grate,  fills  it  and 
lights  it,  and  falls  to  smoking  peacefully. 

This  tends  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Small- 
weed,  who  finds  it  so  difficult  to  resume  his  ob- 
ject, whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  becomes  exaa- 
perated,  and  secretly  daws  the  air  with  an  im- 
potent vindictiveness,  expressive  of  an  intense 
desire  to  tear  and  rend  tiie  visage  of  Mr.  George. 
As  the  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long 
•ni  leaden,  and  hia  hands  lean  and  veineus,  and 


his  eyes  gieen  and  watery ;  and,  over  and  above 
this,  as  he  continues,  ^^lile  he  claws,  to  slide 
down  in  his  chair  and  to  collapse  into  a  shape- 
less bundle;  he  becomes  such  a  g^iastly  spectacle, 
even  in  the  accustomed  eyes  of  Judy,  that  that 
young  virgin  pounces  at  him  with  something 
more  than  the  ardor  of  affection,  and  so  shake  i 
him  up,  and  pats  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts 
of  his  body,  but  particularly  in  tiiat  part  which 
the  science  of  self-defense  would  call  his  wind, 
that  in  his  grievous  distress  he  utters  enforced 
sounds  like  a  pavior's  rammer. 

When  Judy  has  by  these  means  set  him  up 
again  in  his  chair,  with  a  white  face  and  a 
frosty  nose  (but  still  clawing),  she  stretches  out 
her  weazen  forefinger,  and  gives  Mr.  George  one 
poke  in  the  back.  The  trooper  raising  his  head, 
she  makes  another  poke  at  her  esteemed  grand- 
father ;  and,  having  thus  brought  them  together, 
stares  rigidly  at  the  fire. 

"Ay,  ay!  Ho,  ho!  TJ—u—u— ugh!"  chat- 
ten  Grandfather  Smallweed,  swallowing  his  rage. 
"My  dear  friend"  (stiU  clawing) ! 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  says  Mr.  George.  "  If  you 
want  to  converse  with  me,  you  must  speak  out. 
I  am  one  of  the  Roughs,  and  I  can't  go  about 
and  about.  I  haven't  the  art  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
clever  enough.  It  don't  suit  me.  When  you  go 
winding  round  and  round  me,"  says  the  trooper, 
putting  his  pip^  between  his  lips  again, "  damme, 
if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  was  being  smothered !" 

And  he  inflates  his  broad  chest  to  its  utmost 
extent,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not 
smothered  yet. 

"  If  you  have  come  to  give  me  a  friendly  call," 
continues  Mr.  George,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  how 
are  you  ?  If  you  have  come  to  see  whether  there's 
any  property  on  the  premises,  look  about  you ; 
you  are  welcome.  If  you  want  to  out  with  some- 
thing, out  with  it !" 

The  blooming  Judy,  without  removing  her  gaze 
from  the  fire,  gives  her  grandfather  one  ghostly 
poke. 

"  You  see !  It's  her  opinion,  too.  And  why 
the  devil  that  young  woman  wonH  sit  down  like 
a  Christian,"  says  Mr.  George,  with  his  eyes  mus- 
ingly fixed  on  Judy,  "  I  can't  comprehend." 

"  She  keeps  at  ray  side  to  attend  to  me,  sir,'* 
says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "I  am  an  old 
man,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  and  I  need  some 
attention.  I  can  carry  my  years ;  I  am  not  a 
Brimstone  poll-parrot"  (snarling  and  looking  un- 
consciously for  the  cushion) ;  "  but  I  need  atten- 
tion, my  dear  friend." 

"Well!"  returns  the  trooper,  wheeling  his 
chair  to  face  the  old  man.     "  Now,  then  ?" 

"  My  friend  in  the  city,  Mr.  George,  has  done 
a  little  business  with  a  pupil  of  yours." 

"Has  he?"  says  Mr.  George.  "I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  sir."  Grandfather  Smallweed  rubs  his 
legs.  "He  is  a  fine  young  soldier  now,  M;. 
George,  by  the  name  of  Cars  tone.  Friends  came 
forward,  and  paid  it  all  up,  honorable." 

"Did  they?"  returns  Mr.  George.     "Do  you 
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Hiink  3roQr  friend  in  the  city  would  like  a  piece 
ofadTice?" 

"I  think  he  would,  my  dew  friend*  From 
you." 

<>  I  advise  him,  tiien,  to  do  no  more  business 
in  that  quarter.  There^s  no  more  to  be  got  by 
it.  The  young  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
brought  to  a  dead  halt." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  friend.  No,  no,  Mr.  George. 
No,  no,  no,  sir,"  remonstrates  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  cunningly  rubbing  his  spare  legs.  **  Not 
quite  a  dead  halt,  I  think.  He  has  good  friends, 
and  he  is  good  for  his  pay,  and  he  is  good  for  the 
selling  pride  of  his  commission,  and  he  is  good 
for  his  chance  in  a  lawsuit,  and  he  is  good  for 
his  chance  in  a  wife,  and— oh,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
George,  I  think  my  friend  would  consider  the 
young  gentleman  good  for  something  yet  I"  says 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  turning  up  his  relTet 
eap,  and  scratching  his  ear  like  a  monkey. 

Mr.  George,  who  has  put  aside  his  pipe,  and 
sits  with  an  arm  on  his  chair-back,  beats  a  tattoo 
on  the  ground  with  his  right  foot,  as  if  he  were 
not  particularly  pleased  with  the  turn  the  con- 
versation has  taken. 

"But  to  pass  from  one  snlrjeot  to  another," 
resumes  Mr.  Smallweed.  "  To  promote  the  con- 
versation, as  a  joker  might  say.  To  pass,  Mr. 
George,  from  the  ensign  to  the  captain." 

**  What  are  you  up  to,  now  ?"  asks  Mr,  George, 
pausing,  with  a  frown  in  stroking  the  recollection 
of  his  mustache.     "  What  captain  ?" 

"  Our  eapti^.  The  captain  we  know  of.  Cap- 
tain Hawdon." 

"O!  that's  it,  is  it?"  says  Mr.  George,  with 
a  low  whistle,  as  he  sees  both  grandfather  and 
grand-daughter  looking  hard  at  him ;  "  you  are 
there!  Well,  what  about  it?  Come,  I  won't 
be  smothered  any  more.     Speak  1" 

"My  dear  friend,"  returns  the  old  man,  "I 
was  applied — Judy,  shake  me  up  a  little  I — I 
was  applied  to  yesterday,  about  the-  captain; 
and  my  opinion  still  is,  that  the  ci^)tain  is  not 
dead." 

•*Bosh!"  observes  Mr.  George. 

"  What  was  your  remark,  my  dear  friend  ?" 
inquires  the  old  man,  witii  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"Bosh!" 

"Ho!"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "Mr. 
Gsorge,  of  my  opinion  you  can  judge  for  your- 
seU^  according  to  the  questions  asked  of  me,  and 
the  reasons  given  for  asking  'em.  Now,  virhat  do 
yoD  think  the  lawyer  making  the  inquiries  wants  ?" 

"  A  job,"  says  Mr.  George. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!" 

"  Can't  be  a  lawyer,  then,"  says  Mr.  George, 
folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of  confirmed  resolu- 
tiott. 

"  My  dear  friend,  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  famous 
one.  He  wants  to  see  some  fragment  in  Captain 
Hawdon's  writing.  He  don't  want  to  keep  it. 
He  only  wants  to  see  it,  and  oompajre  it  with  a 
writing  in  his  possession." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  George.    Hi^pening  to  remember 


the  advertisement  concerning  Captain  Hawdon, 
and  any  information  that  could  be  given  respect- 
ing him,  he  looked  it  up  and  came  to  me — just 
as  you  did,  my  dear  friend.  Will  you  shake 
hands?  So  glad  you  came,  tiiat  day !  I  should 
have  missed  forming  such  a  friendship,  if  you 
hadn't  come !" 

"Well,  Mr.  SmaUweed?"  says  Mr.  George 
again,  after  going  through  the  ceremony  with 
some  stiffiiess. 

"  I  had  no  sudi  thing.  I  have  nothing  but  his 
signature.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine — bat- 
tle, murder,  and  sudden  death  upon  him,"  says 
die  old  man,  making  a  curse  out  of  one  of  his  few 
remembrances  of  a  prayer,  and  squeezing  up  his 
velvet  cap  between  his  angry  hands,  "  I  have  half 
a  million  of  hie  signatures,  I  think !  But,  you," 
breathlessly  recovering  his  mildness  of  speech, 
as  Judy  re-adjusts  the  cap  on  his  skittle-ball  of  a 
head;  "you,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  are  likely  to 
have  some  letter  or  paper  that  would  suit  the 
purpose.  Any  thing  would  suit  the  purpose, 
written  in  the  hand." 

"  Some  writing  in  that  hand,"  says  the  troop- 
er, pondering ;  "  maybe  I  have." 

"My  dearest  friend!" 

"Maybe  I  have  not." 

"Ho!"  says  Grandfrtther  Smallweed,  aest- 
faUen. 

"  But  if  I  had  bushels  of  it,  I  would  not  show 
as  much  as  would  make  a  cartridge,  without 
knowing  why." 

"Sir,  1  have  "told  you  why.  My  dear  Mr. 
George,  I  have  told  you  why." 

"  Not  enough,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his 
head.     "  I  must  know  more,  and  approve  it." 

"Then,  will  you  come  to  the  lawyer?  My 
dear  friend,  will  you  oome  and  see  the  gentle- 
man?" urges  Grandfather  Smallweed,  pulling 
out  a  lean  old  silver  wateh,  with  hands  like  the 
legs  of  a  skeleton.  **  I  told  him  it  was  probable 
I  might  caU  upon  him  between  ten  and  eleven 
this  forenoon ;  and  if  s  now  half  after  ten.  Will 
you  come  and  see  the  gentleman,  Mr.  George  ?" 

"  Hum  !"  says  he,  gravely.  "  I  don't  mind 
that.  Though  why  this  should  concern  you  so 
much,  I  don't  know." 

"  Every  thing  concerns  me  that  has  a  chance 
in  it  of  bringing  any  thing  to  light  about  him. 
Didn't  he  take  us  all  in  ?  Didn't  he  owe  us  im- 
mense sums,  all  round?  Concern  me?  Who 
can  any  thing  about  him  oonoem  more  than  me? 
Not,  my  dear  friend,"  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  lowering  his  tone,  "that  I  want  you  to 
betray  any  thing.  Far  from  it.  Are  you  ready 
to  oome,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Ay  1  I'll  come  hi  a  moment.  I  promise 
nothing,  yon  know.*^ 

"No,  my  dear  Mr.  George ;  no." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  give 
me  a  lift  to  this  place,  wherever  it  is,  without 
charging  for  it?"  Mr.  George  inquires,  getting 
his  hat,  and  thick  wash-leather  gloves. 

This  pleasantry  so  tickles  Mr.  Smallweed,  that 
he  laughs,  long  and  low,  before  the  fiie.    But 
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ever  while  he  laughs,  he  glanoee  over  hie  paraly- 
tic Bhouldor  at  Mr.  George,  and  eagerly  watches 
him  9»  he  unloeks  the  padlock  of  a  homely  cup- 
board at  the  distant  end  of  the  galleiy,  looks 
here  and  there  upon  the  higher  shelves,  and 
ultimately  takes  something  out  with  a  rustling 
of  paper,  folds  it,  and  puts  it  in  his  breast.  Then 
Judy  pokes  Mr.  Sraallweed  once,  and  Mr.  Small- 
weed  p<4ces  Judy  once. 

*^  I  am  ready,"  says  the  trooper,  coming  back. 
"  Phil,  you  can  carry  this  old  gentleman  to  his 
coach,  and  make  nothing  of  him.^' 

"0  dear  mel  0  Lord  1  Stop  a  monoentl''  says 
Mr.  SmaUweed.  **•  He's  so  very  prompt  I  Ajre 
you  sure  you  can  ^o  it  carefully,  my  worthy 
nwai?" 

Phil  makes  no  reply ;  but  seisung  the  ctmix  and 
its  load,  sidles  away,  tightly  hugged  by  the  now 
speechless  Mr.  Smallweed,  and  bolts  along  the 
passage,  as  if  he  had  an  aooeptable  conunission 
to  earcy  the  old  gentleman  to  the  nearest  vol- 
cano. His  shorter  trust,  however,  terminating 
at  the  cab,  he  deposits  him  there ;  and  tiie  fair 
Judy  takes  her  place  beside  him,  and  the  chair 
embellishes  the  roof^  and  Mr.  George  takes  the 
vacant  place  upon  the  box. 

Mr.  George  is  quite  confounded  by  the  specta- 
cle he  beholds  from  time  to  time  as  he  peeps  into 
the  cab  through  the  window  behind  him ;  where 
the  grim  Judy  is  alwajrs  motionless,  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  his  cap  over  one  eye  is  always 
sliding  off  the  seat  into  the  straw,  and  looking 
upward  at  him,  out  of  hie  other  eye,  with  a  help- 
less expression  of  being  jolted  in  the  back. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL— More  Old  Soldiibs  than  orb. 

Mb.  Gso&os  has  not  far  to  ride  with  folded 
arms  upon  the  box,  for  their  destination  Is  Lin- 
oohi's  Inn  Fields.  When  the  driver  stops  his 
hemes,  Mr.  George  alights,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  window,  says : 

"What,  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  your  man,  is  he?" 

"  Yea,  my  dear  friend.  Do  you  know  him,  Mr. 
George?" 

**  Why,  I  have  heard  of  him — seen  him,  too, 
I  think.  But  I  don't  know  hire,  and  he  don't 
know  me." 

There  ensues  the  oanying  of  Mr.  Sraallweed 
op-stairs ;  wfaicli  is  done  to  perfsotion  with  the 
trooper's  help.  He  is  borne  into  Mr.  Tulking^ 
horn's  great  room,  and  deposited  on  the  Turkey 
nig  belDre  the  fire.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  not  witiUn 
at  the  present  moment,  but  will  be  back  directly. 
The  occupant  of  the  pew  in  the  hall,  having  said 
thus  much,  stirs  the  fire,  sod  leaves  the  trium- 
virate to  warm  themselves. 

Mr.  George  is  mightily  curious  in  respegt  of 
the  room.  He  looks  up  at  the  painted  oeiling, 
looks  round  at  the  old  law-books,  contemplates 
the  portraits  of  the  great  oUenta^  reads  aloud  the 
names  on  the  boxes. 

"  '  Sir  Leioester  Dedlook,  Baronet,'  "  Mr. 
GM>rge  reads,  thoQg^ktfiilly.  *'Hal  ^  Manor  of 
Chesney  Wold.'    Humph!"    Mr. Geoige  stands 


looking  at  these  boxes  a  long  while-— ••  if  they 
were  pictures — and  comes  back  to  the  fire,  le- 
peaiting,  "Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and 
Manor  of  Chesney  Wold,  hey?" 

"Worth  a  mint  of  money,  Mr.  G«orge  I"  whis- 
pers Grand£atber  SmaUweed,  rubbing  his  l^. 
"  PowarfiiUy  rich !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  This  old  gentlemsn, 
or  the  Baronet?" 

"  This  gentleman,  this  geotieman." 

"  So  I  have  heard;  and  knows  a  thing  or  two, 
I'll  hold  a  wager.  Not  bad  qusdrters  either," 
says  Mr.  George,  looking  round  again.  "  See  the 
strong  box  yonder  1" 

This  reply  is  cut  short  by  Mr.  Tulkinghoni's 
arrival.  There  is  no  change  in  him,  of  couise. 
Rustily  dressed,  with  his  spectacles  in  his  hand, 
and  their  very  case  worn  threadbare.  In  man- 
ner, close  and  dry.  In  voice,  husky  and  low. 
In  face,  watchful  behind  a  Uind ;  habitually  not 
unoensorious  and  contemptuous,  perhaps.  The 
peerage  may  have  wanner  worshipcffs  and  faith- 
fiiler  believers  than  Mr.  TuUdn^om,  after  all,  if 
every  thing  were  known. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  SmaUweed,  good-nuxn- 
ingl"  he  says,  as  he  comes  in.  "You  have 
brought  the  sergeant,  I  see.   Sit  down,  sergeant." 

As  Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  off  his  gloves  and 
puts  them  in  his  hat,  fie  looks  with  half-dosed 
eyes  across  the  room  to  where  the  trooper  srtaods, 
and  says  within  himself  perchance,  "  You'U  do, 
my  friend !" 

"  Sit  down,  sergeant,"  he  repeats,  as  he  comes 
to  his  table,  which  is  set  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and  takes  his  easy  chair.  "  Cold  and  raw  this 
morning,  oold  and  raw  1"  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
warms  before  the  bars,  alternately,  the  palnu 
and  knuckles  of  his  hands,  and  looks  (from  be- 
hind that  blind  which  Ib  ahrays  down)  at  the 
trio  sitting  in  a  little  semi-circle  before  him. 

" Now,  I  can  feel  what  I  am  about!"  (as  per- 
haps he  can  in  two  senses)  "  Mr.  SmaUweed." 
The  old  gentieman  is  newly  shaken  up  by  Jndy, 
to  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation.  "  You  have 
brought  our  good  friend  the  sergeant,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  SmaUweed,  very  serv- 
Ue  to  the  lawy^ar's  wealth  and  influence. 

"  And  what  does  the  sergeant  say  about  this 
business?" 

"Mr.  George,'*  says  Grandfather  SmaUweed, 
with  a  tremulous  wave  of  his  shriveled  hand, 
"this  is  the  gentieman,  sir."  • 

Mr.  Gkorge  salutes  the  gentieooan ;  but  other- 
wise sits  bolt  upright  and  profoundly  sUent— ^ery 
forward  in  his  chair,  as  if  the  fiiU  complement  of 
regulation  appendages  for  a  field  day  hung  about 
him. 

Mr.  TuUdnghom  proceeds :  "  Well,  George  ?-^ 
I  believe  your  name  is  George?" 

"It  is  so,  sir." 

"What do  you  say,  George?" 

**  I  aak  your  pardon,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper, 
"but  I  should  wish  to  know  what  you  aaj  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  in  point  of  reward  ?" 

"  I  moaa  in  point  of  every  thing,  sir." 
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This  is  10  Tery  trTing  to  Mr.  Smallweed's  tem- 
per, thftt  lie  suddenly  breaks  out  with  **  You're  a 
Bfirastone  beast  1"  and  as  suddenly  asks  pardon 
of  Mr.  Tnlkinghom;  ezcusing  himself  for  this 
slip  of  the  tongue,  by  saying  to  Judy,  **  I  was 
thinking  of  your  grandmother,  my  dear." 

"I  sui^posed,  sergeant,"  Mr.  iSilkinghom  re- 
sumes, as  he  leans  on  one  side  of  his  chair  and 
crosses  his  legs,  "that  Mr.  Smallweed  might 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  matter.  It  lies  in 
the  smallest  compass,  however.  Tou  served  un- 
der Captain  Hawdon  at  one  time,  and  were  his 
attendant,  in  illness,  and  rendered  him  many  little 
senrices,  and  were  rather  in  his  confidence,  I  am 
told.     That  is  so,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  so,"  says  Mr.  George,  with 
military  brevity. 

"  Therefore  y<m  may  happen  to  have  in  your 
possession  something — sny  thing,  no  matter  what 
— ^locounts,  instructions,  orders,  a  letter,  any 
thing — in  Captain  Hawdon's  writing.  I  wish 
to  compare  his  writing  wi^  some  that  I  have. 
If  you  oan  give  me  the  opportunity,  you  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  trouble.  Three,  four,  five, 
guineas,  yon  would  consider  handsome,  I  date 
say." 

"Noble,  my  dear  friend  I"  cries  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  screwing  up  his  eyes. 

"  If  not,  say  how  much  more,  in  your  con- 
science as  a  soldier,  you  can  demand.  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  part  with  the  writing,  against 
your  inclination — ^though  I  should  prefer  to  have 
it." 

Mr.  George  sits  squared  in  exactly  the  same 
attitude,  looks  at  the  ground,  looks  at  the  paint- 
ed oeiling,  and  says  never  a  word  The  irascible 
Mr.  Smallweed  scratches  tiie  air. 

"  The  question  is,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom  in 
his  methodical,  subdued,  uninterested  way, "  first, 
whether  you  have  any  of  Captain  Hawdon's 
\irritmg?" 

"  First,  whether  I  have  any  of  Captain  Haw- 
don^s  writing,  sir,"  repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  you  for  tiie 
trouble  of  producing  it  ?" 

"  Secondly,  what  vrill  satisfy  me  for  the  trouble 
^  producing  it,  sir,"  repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Thirdly,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether 
it  is  at  all  like  that,"  says  Mr.  TuUdnghom,  sud- 
denly handing  him  some  sheets  of  written  paper 
tied  together. 

"  Whether  it  is  at  all  like  that,  sir.  Just  so," 
repeats  Mr.  George. 

All  three  repetitions  Mr.  George  pronounces  in 
a  mechanical  manner,  looking  straight  at  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ;  nor  does  he  so  much  as  glance  at 
the  affidavit  in  Jamdyoe  and  Jamdyce,  that  has 
been  given  to  him  for  his  inspection  (though  he 
still  holds  it  in  his  hand),  but  continues  to  lo<^ 
at  the  lawyer  with  an  air  of  troubled  meditation. 

"  WeU  ?"  says  Mr.  Tulkmghom.  "  What  do 
you  say  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  replies  Mr.  George,  rising  erect 
and  looking  immense,  "  I  would  rather,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  have  notUng  to  do  with  this." 


Mr.  Tulkinghom,  outwardly  quite  undisturbed, 
demands  "Why  not?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  return^  ^e  trooper.  "  Except  on 
military  compulsion,  I  am  nbt  a  man  of  business. 
Among  civilians  I  am  what  they  call  in  Scotland 
a  ne'er-do-weel.  I  have  no  head  for  papers,  sir. 
I  can  stand  any  fire  better  than  a  fire  of  cross 
questions.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  SmaUweed,  only 
an  hour  or  so  ago,  that  when  I  come  into  things 
of  this  kind  I  feel  as  if  I  was  being  smothered. 
Ajid  that  is  my  sensation,"  sajrs  Mr.  George, 
looking  round  upon  the  company,  "  at  the  pres- 
ent moment." 

With  that,  he  ti^es  three  strides  forward  te 
replace  the  papers  on  the  lawyer's  table,  and 
three  strides  backward  to  resume  his  former  sta- 
tion: where  he  stands  perfectly  upright,  now 
looking  at  the  ground,  and  now  at  the  painted 
oeiling,  with  his  hands  behind  him  as  if  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  accepting  any  other  document 
whatever. 

Under  this  provocation,  Mr.  Smallweed's  fa- 
vorite adjective  of  disparagement  is  so  close  to 
his  tongue,  that  he  begins  the  words  "  my  dear 
friend"  with  the  monosyllable  "Brim,"  thos 
converting  the  possessive  pronoun  into  Brinuny, 
and  appearing  to  have  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  Once  past  this  difficulty,  however,  he 
exhorts  his  dear  friend  in  the  tenderest  manner 
not  to  be  rash,  but  to  do  what  so  eminent  a  gen- 
tleman requires,  and  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace  : 
confident  that  it  must  be  unobjectionable  asweU 
as  profitable.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  merely  utters  an 
occasional  sentence,  as  "  Yon  are  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  interest,  sergeant."  "Take  care 
you  do  no  harm  by  this."  "Please  yonrseU^ 
please  yourself."  '*  If  you  know  what  you  mean, 
that's  quite  enough."  These  he  utters  witii  sn 
appearance  of  perfect  indifiTerence,  as  he  looks 
over  the  papers  on  his  table,  and  prepares  to 
vnrite  a  letter. 

Mr.  George  looks  distrustfully  from  the  painted 
ceiling  to  the  ground,  from  the  ground  to  Mr. 
Smallweed,  firom  Mr.  Smallweed  to  Mr.  TuUdng- 
hom, and  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  the  painted 
ceiling  again :  often  in  his  perplexity  chang^g 
the  leg  on  which  he  rests. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  sir,"  wyn  Mr.  George,  "not 
to  say  it  ofiensively,  that  between  you  and  Mr. 
Smallweed  here,  I  really  tm  being  smothered 
fifty  times  over.  I  really  am,  sir.  I  am  not  a 
match  for  you  gentlemen.  Will  yon  allow  me  to 
ask,  why  you  want  to  see  the  captain's  hand 
in  the  case  that  I  could  find  any  specimen  of  it  ?" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  quietly  shakes  his  head. 
"  No.  If  yon  were  a  man  of  business,  sergeant, 
you  would  not  need  to  be  informed  that  there  are 
confidential  reasons,  very  harmless  in  themselves, 
for  many  such  wants,  in  the  profession  to  which 
I  belong.  But  if  you  are  afraid  of  doing  any  hi- 
jury  to  Captain  Hawdon,  yon  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest  about  that." 

"Ay  I  he  is  dead,  sir.*' 

"/the?"  Mr.  TnlUnghom  quietly  siti  down 
to  write. 
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"  Well,  sir,"  says  the  trooper,  looking  into  his 
hat,  after  another  disconcerted^  pause ;  "  I  am 
sorry  not  to  have  given  you  more  satis^tion. 
If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  any  one,  that  I 
should  be  confirmed  in  my  judgment  that  I  would 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  a  better  head  for  business  than 
I  have,  and  who  is  an  old  soldier,  I  am  willing 
to  consult  with  him.  I — I  really  am  so  com- 
pletely smothered  myself^  at  present,"  says  Mr. 
George,  passing  his  hand  hopelessly  across  his 
brow,  ^^  that  I  don't  know  but  what  it  might  be 
a  satisfaction  to  me." 

Mr.  Smallweed  hearing  that  this  authority  is 
an  old  soldier,  so  strongly  inculcates  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  trooper's  taking  counsel  with  him, 
and  particularly  informing  him  of  its  being  a 
question  of  five  guineas  or  more,  that  Mr.  George 
engages  to  go  and  see  him.  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
says  nothing  either  way. 

^'  I'll  consult  my  friend,  then,  by  your  leave, 
sir,"  says  the  trooper,  "  and  I'll  take  the  liberty 
ti  looking  in  again  with  a  final  answer  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Smallweed,  if  you  wish 
to  be  carried  down  stain — " 

"  In  a  moment,  my  dear  friend,  in  a  moment. 
Will  you  first  let  me  speak  half  a  word  with  this 
gentleman,  in  private?'* 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Don't  hurry  yourself  on  my 
account."  The  trooper  retires  to  a  distant  part 
•f  the  room,  and  resumes  his  curious  inspection 
of  the  boxes;  strong,  and  otherwise. 

**  If  I  wasn't  as  weak  as  a  Brimstone  Baby, 
sir,"  whispers  Grandfather  Smallweed,  drawing 
the  lawyer  down  to  his  level  by  the  lappel  of  his 
ooat,  and  fiashing  some  half-quenched  green  fire 
eut  of  his  angry  eyes,  *'  I'd  tear  thevmriting  away 
from  him.  He's  got  it  buttoned  in  his  breast. 
I  saw  him  put  it  there.  Judy  saw  him  put  it 
there.  Speak  up,  you  crabbed  image  for  the  sign 
of  a  walking-stick  shop,  and  say  you  saw  him 
put  it  there  1" 

This  vehement  conjuration  the  old  gentleman 
accompanies  with  such  a  thrust  at  his  grand- 
daughter, that  it  is  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  he  slips  away  out  of  his  chair,  drawing  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  with  him,  until  he  is  arrested  by 
Judy,  and  well  shaken. 

"  Violence  will  not  do  for  me,  my  friend,"  Mr. 
Tulkiiighora  then  remarks  coolly. 

"  No,  no,  I  know,  I  know  sir.  But  it's  chafing 
and  galling — it's — it's  worse  than  your  smatter- 
ing chattering  Magpie  of  a  grandmother,"  to  the 
imperturbable  Judy,  who  only  looks  at  the  fire, 
**  to  know  he  haa  got  what's  wanted,  and  won't 
give  it  up.  He,  not  to  give  it  up!  He/  A 
vagabond  1  But  never  mind,  sir,  never  mind.  At 
the  most,  he  haa  only  his  own  way  for  a  little 
while.  I  have  him  periodically  in  a  vice.  I'll 
twist  him,  sir.  I'll  screw  him,  sir.  If  he  won't 
do  it  with  a  good  grace,  I'll  make  him  do  it  with 
a  bad  one,  sir ! — ^Now,  my  dear  Mr.  George,"  says 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  winking  at  the  lawyer 
hideously,  as  he  releases  him.  "  I  am  ready  for 
your  kind  assistance,  my  excellent  friend  1" 


Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  some  shadowy  sign  of 
amusement  manifesting  itself  through  his  self- 
possession,  stands  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  watching  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Smallweed,  and  acknowledging  the  trooper*s  part- 
ing salute  with  one  slight  nod. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  George  finds,  than  to  bear  a  hand  in 
carrying  him  doMm  stairs ;  for,  when  he  is  replaced 
in  his  conveyance,  he  is  so  loquacious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  guineas,  and  retains  such  an  affection- 
ate hold  of  his  button — Shaving,  in  truth,  a  secret 
longing  to  rip  his  coat  open,  and  rob  him — that 
some  degree  of  force  is  necessary  on  the  trooper's 
part  to  effect  a  separation.  It  is  aooomplished 
at  last,  and  he  proceeds  alone  in  quest  of  his  ad- 
viser. 

By  the  cloisterly  Temple,  and  by  Whitefriars 
(there,  not  without  a  glanoe  at  Hanging-swoid 
Alley,  which  would  seem  to  be  something  in  his 
way),  and  by  Blackfriars-bridge,  and  Blaokfriars- 
road,  Mr.  George  sedately  marches  to  a  street 
of  little  shops  lying  somewhere  in  that  grang^ioo 
of  roads  from  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  of  streets 
from  the  bridges  of  London,  centering  in  the  fryr- 
famed  Elephant  who  has  lost  his  Castle  formed 
of  a  thousand  four-hoiBe  coaches,  to  a  stronger 
iron  monster  than  he,  ready  to  chop  him  into 
mince-meat  any  day  he  dares.  To  one  of  the 
little  shops  in  this  street,  which  is  a  musician's 
shop,  having  a  few  fiddles  in  the  window,  and 
some  Pan's  pipes  and  a  tambourine,  and  a  tri- 
angle, and  certain  elongated  scraps  of  music,  Mr. 
George  directs  his  massive  tread.  And  halting 
at  a  few  paces  from  it,  as  he  sees  a  soldierly  look- 
ing woman,  with  her  outer  skirts  tucked  up,  corns 
forth  with  a  small  wooden  tub,  and  in  that  tub 
commence  a  whisking  and  a  splashing  on  the 
margin  of  the  pavement,  Mr.  George  says  to  him- 
self, "  She's  as  usual,  washing  greens.  I  never 
saw  her,  except  upon  a  baggage-wagon,  when  she 
wasn't  washing  greens !" 

The  subject  of  this  reflection  is  at  all  evsnts 
so  occupied  in  washing  greens  at  present,  that 
she  remains  unsuspicious  of  Mr.  George's  ap- 
proach; until,  lifting  up  herself  and  her  tub  to- 
gether, when  she  has  poured  the  water  off  into  the 
gutter,  she  finds  him  standing  near  her.  Her  re- 
ception of  him  is  not  flattering. 

"  George,  I  never  see  you,  but  I  wish  yon  was 
a  hundred  mile  away  1" 

The  trooper,  without  remarking  on  this  wel^ 
come,  follows  into  the  musical  instrument  shop, 
where  the  lady  places  her  tub  of  greens  upon  the 
counter,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  rests 
her  arms  upon  it. 

"  I  never,"  she  says,  *'  George,  consider  Mat- 
thew Bagnet  safe  a  minute  when  you're  near 
him.    You  are  that  restless  and  that  roving — " 

'*Tesl  I  know  I  am,  Mrs.  Bagnet.  I  know  I 
am." 

*'Yon  know  you  are!"  8a]r8  Mrs.  Bagnet. 
"What's  the  use  of  that?    Whywnyoa?" 

"  The  nature  of  the  animal,  I  suppose,"  retoniB 
the  trooper  good-humoredly. 
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"Ahl'*  ories  Mrs.  Bagnet,  something  shrilly, 
**  but  what  satisfaction  will  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal be  to  me,  when  the  animal  shall  have  tempt- 
ed my  Mat  away  from  the  mnsioal  business  to 
New  Zealand  or  Australey  1" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  is  not  at  all  an  ill-looldng  woman. 
Rather  large-boned,  a  little  coarse  in  the  grain, 
and  freckled  by  the  sun  and  wind  which  have 
tanned  her  hair  upon  the  forehead ;  but  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  bright-eyed.  A  strong,  busy, 
active  honest-faced  woman,  of  from  forty-five  to 
fifty.  Clean,  hardy,  and  so  economically  dressed 
(though  substantially),  that  the  only  article  of 
ornament  of  which  she  stands  possessed  appears 
to  be  her  wedding  ring  j  around  which  her  finger 
haa  grown  to  be  so  large  since  it  was  put  on,  that 
it  will  never  come  ofi*  again  until  it  shall  mingle 
with  Mrs.  Bagnet^s  dust. 

"  Mrs.  Bagnet,*'  says  the  trooper,  "  I  am  on 
my  parole  with  you.  Mat  will  get  no  harm  from 
me.     You  may  trust  me  so  far." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  may.  But  the  very  looks  of 
you  are  unsettling,"  Mrs.  Bagnet  rejoins.  **Ah, 
George,  George  I  If  you  had  only  settled  down, 
and  married  Joe  Pouch's  widow,  when  he  died 
in  North  America,  sht^d  have  combed  your  hair 
for  you." 

^*  It  was  a  chance  for  me,  certainly,"  returns 
the  trooper,  half-laughingly,  half-seriously,  **but 
I  shall  never  settle  down  into  a  respectable  man 
now.  Joe  Pouch's  widow  might  have  done  me 
good — there  was  something  in  her — and  some- 
thing of  her — but  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
to  it.  If  I  had  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  such  a 
wife  as  Mat  found!" 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  seems  in  a  virtuous  way  to 
be  under  litUe  reserve  with  a  good  sort  of  fellow, 
but  to  be  another  sort  of  good  fellow  herself  for 
that  matter,  receives  this  compliment  by  flicking 
Mr.  George  in  the  face  with  a  head  of  greens, 
and  taking  her  tub  into  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop. 

"Why,  Quebec,  my  poppet  I"  says  George, 
IbUowing,  on  invitation,  into  that  apartment. 
"And  little  Malta,  too!  Come  and  kiss  your 
Blufly!" 

These  young  ladies — not  supposed  to  have  been 
actually  christened  by  the  names  applied  to  them, 
though  always  so  called  in  the  family,  from  the 
places  of  their  birth,  in  barracks — are  respectively 
employed  on  three-legged  stools:  the  younger 
(some  five  or  six  years  old)  in  learning  her  letters 
out  of  a  penny  primer;  the  elder  (eight  or  nine, 
perhaps),  in  teaching  her,  and  sewing  with  great 
assiduity.  Both  hail  Mr.  George  with  acclama- 
tions as  an  old  friend,  and,  after  some  kissing 
^nA  romping,  plant  their  stoob  beside  him. 

"And  how's  Young  Woolwich?"  says  Mr. 
George. 

"  Ah !  There  now !"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  turning 
about  from  her  saucepans  (for  she  is  cooking  din- 
ner), with  a  bright  flush  on  her  face.  "  Would 
you  believe  it?  Got  an  engagement  at  the 
Theayter,  with  his  father,  to  play  the  file  in  a 
oulitary  piece." 


"Well  done,  my  Godson!"  ories  Mr.  George, 
slapping  his  thigh. 

"  I  believe  you  I"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet.  "  He's  a 
Briton.    That's  what  Woolwich  is.    A  Briton." 

"And  Mat  blows  away  at  his  bassoon,  and 
you're  respectable  civilians  one  and  all,"  says 
Mr.  George.  "Family  people.  Children  growing 
up.  Mat's  old  mother  in  Scotland,  and  your  old 
father  somewhere  else,  corresponded  with,  and 
helped  a  little,  and— well,  well !  To  be  sure,  1 
don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  be  wished  a  hundred 
mile  away,  for  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  all 
this!" 

Mr.  George  is  beooming  thoughtful;  sitting 
before  the  fire  in  the  whitewashed  room,  which 
has  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  barrack  smell,  and 
contains  nothing  superfluous,  and  has  not  a  visible 
speck  of  dirt  or  dust  in  it,  from  the  faces  of  Quebeo 
and  Malta  to  the  bright  tin  pots  and  pannikins 
upon  the  dresser  shelves ;— Mr.  George  is  becoming 
thoughtful,  sitting  here  while  Mrs.  Bagnet  is  busy, 
when  Mr.  Bagnet  and  Young  Woolwich  oppor- 
tunely come  home.  Mr.  Bagnet  is  an  ex-artil- 
leryman, tall  and  upright,  with  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  whiskers  like  the  fibres  of  a  cocoa-nut,  not  a 
hair  upon  his  head,  and  a  torrid  complexion. 
His  voice,  short,  deep,  and  resonant,  is  not  at  all 
unlike  the  tones  of  ihe  instrument  to  which  he  is 
devoted.  Indeed  there  may  be  generally  observed 
in  him  an  unbending,  unyielding,  brass-bound  air, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  bassoon  of  the  human 
orchestra.  Young  Woolwich  is  the  type  sad 
model  of  a  young  drunmier. 

Both  father  and  son  salute  the  trooper  heartily. 
He  saying,  in  due  season,  that  he  has  come  to 
advise  with  Mr.  Bagnet,  Mr.  Bagnet  hospitably 
declares  that  he  will  hear  of  no  business  until  after 
dinner ;  and  that  his  friend  shall  not  partake  of  his 
counsel,  without  first  partaking  of  boiled  pork  and 
greens.  The  trooper  yielding  to  this  invitation, 
he  and  Mr.  Bagnet,  not  to  embarrass  the  doraestio 
pr^arations,  go  forth  to  take  a  turn  up  and  down 
the  little  street,  which  they  promenade  with 
measured  tread  and  folded  arms,  as  if  it  were  a 
rampart. 

"  George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  You  know  me. 
It's  my  old  girl  that  advises.  She  has  the  head. 
But  I  never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline 
must  be  maintained.  Wait  till  the  greens  is 
off  her  mind.  Then  we'll  consult  Whatevar  the 
old  girl  says,  do — do  it !" 

"1  intend  to.  Mat,"  replies  the  other.  "I 
would  sooner  tske  her  opinion  than  that  of  a 
coUege." 

"  College  1"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  short  sen- 
tences, bassoon-like.  "  What  college  could  you 
leave— in  another  quarter  of  the  world — ^with 
nothing  but  a  gray  cloak  and  an  umbrella — to 
make  its  way  home  to  Europe?  The  old  girl 
would  do  it  to-morrow.    Did  it  onoe." 

"You  are  right,"  says  Mr.  George. 

"What  college,"  pursues  Bagnet,  "could  you 
set  up  in  life— with  two  penn'orth  of  white  lime, 
a  penn'orth  of  fuller's  earth— a  hap'orth  of  sand 
—and  the  rest  of  the  change  out  of  aixpenoe  in 
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money  ?    That's  what  the  old  girl  started  on.    In 
the  present  busines.<i." 

"  I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  it's  thriving,  Mat." 

"The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  acquieseing, 
**  saves.  Has  a  stocking  somewhere.  With  money 
in  it.  I  never  saw  it.  But  1  know  she's  got  it. 
Wait  till  the  greens  is  off  her  mind.  Then  she'll 
set  yon  up." 

"  She  is  a  treasure,"  exolaims  Mr.  George. 

"  She's  more.  But  I  never  own  to  it  before 
her.  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  It  was  the 
old  girl  that  brought  out  my  musical  abilities.  I 
should  have  been  in  the  artillery  now,  but  for  the 
old  girl.  Six  years  I  hammered  at  the  fiddle. 
Ten  at  the  flute.  The  old  girl  said  it  wouldn't  do ; 
intention  good,  but  want  of  flexibility;  try  the 
bassoon.  The  old  girl  borrowed  a  bassoon  from 
the  band-master  of  the  &ifle  B«gunent.  I  prao- 
tioed  in  the  trenches.  Got  on,  got  another,  get 
a  living  by  it." 

George  remarks  that  she  looks  a«  fresh  as  a 
rose,  and  as  sound  ss  an  apple. 

"  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet  hi  rei^y,  "is 
a  thoroughly  fine  woman.  Consequently,  she 
is  like  a  thoroughly  fine  day.  Gets  finer  as  she 
gets  on.  I  never  saw  the  old  girl's  equal.  But 
I  never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained." 

Proceeding  to  converse  on  mdifiiorent  matters, 
they  walk  up  and  down  the  little  street,  keeping 
step  and  time,  until  summoned  by  Quebec  and 
Malta  to  do  justice  to  the  poric  and  greens ;  over 
which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  like  a  military  chaplain,  says 
a  short  grace.  In  the  distribution  of  these  ix>m- 
•stibles,  ss  in  every  other  household  duty,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  develops  an  exact  system;  sitting  with 
every  dish  before  her ;  allotting  to  every  portion 
of  pork -its  own -portion  of  pot-liquor,  greens, 
potatoes,  and  even  mustard;  and  serving  it  out 
complete.  Having  likewise  served  out  the  beer 
from  a  can,  and  thus  suj^lied  the  mees  with  all 
tilings  necessary,  Mrs.  Bagnet  proceeds  to  satisfy 
her  own  hunger,  which  is  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  kit  of  the  mess,  if  the  table  frmiiture  may 
be  so  denominated,  is  chiefly  composed  of  utensils 
«f  hom  and  tin,  that  have  done  duty  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Young  Woolwich's  knife,  in 
particular,  which  is  of  the  oyster  kind,  with  the 
additional  feature  of  a  strong  shutting-up  move- 
ment, which  frequently  balks  the  appetite  of  that 
young  musician,  is  mentioned  as  having  gone  in 
vmrions  hands  the  complete  round  of  foreign 
service. 

The  dinner  done,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  assisted  by  the 
younger  branches  (who  polish  their  own  cups  and 
platters,  knives  and  forks),  makes  all  the  dinner 
garniture  shine  as  brightly  as  before,  and  puts  it 
all  away ;  first  sweeping  the  hearth,  to  the  end 
that  Mr.  Bagnet  and  the  visitor  may  not  be  re- 
tarded in  the  smoking  of  their  pipes.  These 
household  cares  involve  much  pattening  and 
oonnter-pattening  in  tike  back  yard,  and  con- 
siderable use  of  a  pail,  which  is  finally  so  happy 
•s  to  assist  in  the  ablutions  of  Mrs.  Bagnet  her- 
self.   That  old  girl  reappearing  by-and-by,  quite 


fresh,  and  sitting  down  to  her  needlework,  then 
and  only  then — the  greens  being  only  then  to  be 
considered  as  entirely  off  her  mind — ^Mr.  Bagnet 
requests  the  trooper  to  state  his  case. 

This,  Mr.  George  does  with  great  discretion; 
appesring  to  address  himself  tc  Mr.  Bagnet,  but 
having  an  eye  solely  on  the  old  girl  all  the  time, 
as  Bagnet  has  himself.  She,  equally  discreet, 
busies  herself  with  her  needlework.  The  case 
fully  stated,  Mr.  Bagnet  resorts  to  his  standard 
artifice  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

'*  That's  the  whole  of  it,  is  it,  George  ?"  sayslie. 

«  That's  the  whole  of  it." 

^  Yon  act  according  to  my  opinion  ?" 

"I  shall  be  guided,"  replies  George,  "  entirely 
by  it." 

"Old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "give  him  my 
opinion.    You  know  it.    Tell  him  what  it  is.'' 

It  is,  that  he  can  not  have  too  little  to  do  with 
people  who  are  too  deep  for  him,  and  can  not  be 
too  careful  of  interforence  with  matters  he  does 
not  understand ;  that  the  plain  rule  is,  to  do  no- 
thing in  tii4  dark,  to  be  a  party  to  nothing  under- 
handed or  mysterious,  and  never  to  put  his  foot 
where  he  can  not  see  the  ground.  This,  in  effect, 
is  Mr.  Bagnet's  opmion  as  delivered  through  the 
old  girl ;  and  it  so  relieves  Mr.  George's  mind, 
by  confirming  his  own  opinion  and  banishing  his 
y  doubts,  that  he  composes  himself  to  smoke  an- 
other pipe  on  that  exceptional  occasion,  and  to 
have  a  talk  over  old  times  with  the  whole  Bagnet 
family,  according  to  their  various  ranges  of  ex- 
perience. 

Through  these  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
Mr.  George  does  not  again  rise  to  his  full  height 
in  that  parlor  until  the  time  is  drawing  on  when 
the  bassoon  and  fife  are  expected  by  a  British 
public  at  the  theatre ;  and  as  it  takes  time  even 
then  for  Mr.  George,  in  his  domestic  character 
of  Blufiy,  to  take  leave  of  Quebec  and  Malta,  and 
insinuate  a  sponsorial  shilling  into  the  pocket  of 
his  godson,  with  felicitations  on  his  success  in 
life,  it  is  dark  when  Mr.  George  again  turns  his 
face  toward  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"  A  family  home,"  he  ruminates,  ss  he  marches 
along,  "  however  small  it  is,  makes  a  man  like 
me  look  lonely.  But  it's  well  I  never  made  tilat 
evolution  of  matrimony.  I  shouldn't  have  been 
fit  for  it.  I  am  such  a  vagabond  still,  even  at 
my  present  time  of  life,  that  I  couldn't  hold  to 
the  gallery  a  month  together,  if  it  was  a  regular 
pursuit,  or  if  I  didn't  camp  there,  gipsy  fashion. 
Come  1  I  disgrace  nobody  and  cumber  nobody  : 
that's  something.  I  have  not  done  that,  for 
many  a  long  year !" 

So  he  whistles  it  off,  and  marches  on. 

Arrived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  mounting 
Mr.  Tulkinghom's  stair,  he  finds  the  outer  door 
closed,  and  the  chambers  shut;  but  the  trooper 
not  knowing  much  about  outer  doors,  and  the 
staircase  being  dark  besides,  he  is  yet  fumbling 
and  groping  about,  hoping  to  discover  a  bell 
handle  or  to  open  the  door  for  himself  when  Mr 
Tulkinghom  comes  up  the  stairs  (quietly,  of 
course),  and  angrily  asks : 
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"  Who  is  that  ?    What  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  Ifc^s  George.  The 
sergeant." 

"  And  couldn't  George,  the  sergeant,  see  that 
mj  door  was  locked?" 

^'Why,  no  sir,  I  couldn't.  At  any  rate,  1 
didn't,"  says  the  trooper,  rather  nettled. 

'^  Have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  or  «re  you 
in  the  same  mind?"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  demands. 
But  he  knows  well  enough  at  a  glance. 

^*  In  the  same  mind,  sir." 

"I  thought  so.  That's  sufficient.  You  can 
go.  So,  you  are  the  man,"  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom, opening  his  door  with  the  key,  "  in  whose 
hiding  place  Mr.  Gridley  was  found?" 

"Tes,  I  am  the  man,"  says  the  trooper,  stop- 
ping two  or  three  stairs  down.  "What  then, 
sir?" 

"What  then?  I  don't  like  your  associates. 
Tou  should  not  have  seen  the  inside  of  my  door 
this  morning,  if  I  had  thought  of  your  being  that 
man.  Gridley  ?  A  threatening,  murderous,  dan- 
gerous fellow." 

With  these  words,  spoken  in  an  unusually  high 
tone  for  him,  the  lawyer  goes  into  his  rooms,  and 
shuts  the  door  with  a  thimdering  noise. 

Mr.  George  takes  this  dismissal  in  great  dudg- 
eon ;  the  greater,  because  a  clerk  coming  up  the 
stairs  has  heard  the  last  words  of  all,  and  evident- 
ly applies  them  to  him.  "  A  pretty  character  to 
bear,"  the  trooper  growls  with  a  hasty  oath,  as 
he  strides  down  stairs.  "  A  threatening,  murder- 
ous, dangerous  fellow  1"  and  looking  up,  he  sees 
the  clerk  looking  down  at  him,  and  marking  him 
as  he  passes  a  lamp.  This  so  intensifies  his 
dudgeon,  that  for  five  minutes  he  is  in  an  ill 
humor.  But  he  whistles  that  ofi^  like  the  rest 
•f  it  J  and  marches  home  to  the  Shooting  Gallery. 


CHAPTER  XXVin.— Thb  Ibonmastsb. 

Sir  Leicestkr  Dedlock  has  got  the  better, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  family  gout;  and  is 
once  more,  in  a  literal  no  less  than  in  a  figurative 
point  of  view  upon  his  legs.  He  is  at  his  place 
in  Lincolnshire  j  but  the  waters  are  out  again  on 
the  low-lying  grounds,  and  the  cold  and  damp 
steal  into  Chesney  Wold,  though  well  defended, 
and  eke  into  Sir  Leicester's  bones.  The  blaz- 
ing fires  of  fagot  and  coal — ^Dedlock  timber  and 
antediluvian  forest — that  blaze  upon  the  broad 
wide  hearths,  and  wink  in  the  twilight  on  the 
frowning  woods,  sullen  to  see  how  trees  are 
sacrificed,  do  not  exclude  the  enemy.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  that  trail  themselves  all  over  the 
bouse,  the  cushioned  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
screens  and  curtains,  fail  to  supply  the  fires'  de- 
fioiencies,  and  to  satisfy  Sir  Leicester's  need. 
Hence  the  fashionable  intelligence  proclaims  one 
morning  to  the  hstening  earth,  tbat  Lady  Dedlock 
is  expected  shortly  to  return  to  town  for  a  fow 
weeks. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  even  great  men 
have  their  poor  relations.  Indeed  great  men 
have  often  more  than  their  share  of  poor  relations : 
inasmuch  as  very  red  blood  of  the  superior  qual- 


ity, like  inferior  blood  unlawfiilly  abed,  uiU  cry 
aloud,  and  will  be  heard.  Sir  Leicester's  cousins, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  are  so  many  Murders,  in 
the  respect  that  they  "  will  out."  Among  whom 
there  are  cousins  who  are  so  poor,  that  one  might 
almost  dare  to  think  it  would  have  been  the 
happier  for  them  never  to  have  been  plated  Links 
upon  the  Dedlock  chain  of  gold,  but  to  have  been 
made  of  conomon  iron  at  first,  and  done  base 
service. 

Service,  however  (with  a  lew  limited  reserva- 
tions :  genteel  but  not  profitable),  they  may  net 
do,  being  of  the  Dedlock  dignity.  So  they  visit 
their  richer  cousins,  and  get  into  debt  when  they 
can,  and  live  but  ^bbily  when  they  can't,  and 
find — ^the  women  no  husbands,  and  the  men  no 
wives — and  ride  in  borrowed  carriages,  and  sit 
at  feasts  that  are  never  of  their  own  making,  and 
so  go  through  high  life.  The  rich  family  sum 
has  been  divided  by  so  many  figures,  and  they  are 
the  something  over  that  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with. 

Every  body  on  Sir  Leicester  Dedlook's  side  of 
the  question,  and  of  his  way  of  thinking,  would 
appear  to  be  his  cousin  more  or  less.  From  my 
Lord  Boodle,  through  the  Duke  of  Foodie^  down 
to  Noodle,  Sir  Leicester,  like  a  glorious  spider, 
stretches  ius  threads  of  relationship.  But  while 
he  is  stately  in  the  cousinship  of  the  Everybodys, 
he  is  a  kind  and  generous  man,  according  to  his 
dignified  way,  in  the  cousinship  of  the  Nobodys ; 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  despite  of  the  damp, 
he  stays  out  the  visit  of  several  such  cousins  at 
Chesney  Wold,  with  the  oonstancy  of  a  martyr. 

Of  these  foremost  in  the  first  rank  stands  Vol- 
umnia  Dedlock,  a  young  lady  (of  sixty),  who  is 
doubly  highly  related ;  having  the  honor  to  be  a 
poor  relation,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  another 
great  family.  Miss  Yolunmia,  displajring  in  early 
lifo  a  pretty  talent  for  cutting  <»namenta  ant  of 
colored  paper,  and  also  for  singing  to  the  guitar 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  propounding  Fieneh 
conundrums  in  country  houses,  passed  the  twenty 
years  of  her  existence  between  twenty  and  forty 
in  a  sufficiently  agreeable  manner.  Lapsing  then 
out  of  date,  and  being  considered  to  bore  mankind 
by  her  vocal  performances  in  the  Spanish  language, 
she  retired  to  Bath ;  where  she  lives  slenderly  on 
an  annual  present  from  Sir  Leicester,  and  whence 
she  makes  occasional  resurrections  in  the  oonntry 
houses  of  her  cousins.  She  has  an  extensive 
acquaintance  at  Bath  among  a|^palling  old  gen- 
tlemen with  thin  legs  and  nankeen  trousers,  and 
is  of  high  standing  in  that  dreary  city.  But  she 
is  a  little  dreaded  elsewhere,  in  oonseqneoee  of 
an  indiscreet  profusion  in  the  artiele  of  rouge, 
and  perslBtenoy  in  an  absolute  pearl  necklaoe 
like  a  rosary  of  little  bird's-eggs. 

In  any  country  in  a  wholesome  state,  Yolunmia 
would  be  a  clear  case  lor  the  pension  list  Efibrti 
have  been  made  to  get  her  on  it;  and  when 
William  Bufiy  came  in,  it  was  fully  expected 
that  her  name  would  be  put  down  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  a  year.  But  William  Bufiy  somehow 
diBoovered,  oentrary  to  all  espeetatfon,  that  then 
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were  not  times  when  it  could  be  done ;  and  this 
was  the  first  clear  indication  Sir  Leicester  Bed- 
lock  had  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  country  was 
going  to  pieces. 

I'here  is  likewise  the  Honorable  Bob  Stables, 
who  can  make  warm  mashes  with  the  skill  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  a  better  shot  than 
most  gamekeepers.  He  has  been  for  some  time 
particularly  desirous  to  serve  his  country  in  a 
post  of  good  emoluments,  unaccompanied  by  any 
trouble  or  responsibility.  In  a  well  regulated 
body  politic,  this  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
spirited  young  gentleman  so  highly  cotmected, 
would  be  speedily  recognized  ;  but  somehow 
William  Buffy  found  when  he  came  in,  that 
these  were  not  times  in  which  he  could  manage 
that  little  matter,  either ;  and  this  was  the 
second  indication  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  had  con- 
veyed to  him,  that  the  country  was  going  to 
pieces. 

The  rest  of  the  cousins  are  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  various  ages  and  capacities ;  the  major 
part,  amiable  and  sensible,  and  likely  to  have 
done  well  enough  in  life  if  they  could  have  over- 
come their  cousinship ;  as  it  is,  they  are  almost 
all  a  little  worsted  by  it,  and  lounge  in  purpose- 
less and  listless  paths,  and  seem  to  be  quite  as 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves,  as 
any  body  else  can  be  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

In  this  society,  and  where  not,  my  Lady  Bed- 
lock  reigns  supreme.  Beautiful,  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and  powerful  in  her  little  world  (for  the 
world  of  fashion  does  not  stretch  all  the  way 
from  pole  to  pole),  her  influence  in  Sir  Leicester's 
house,  however  haughty  and  indifferent  her  man- 
ner, is  greatly  to  improve  it  and  reAne  it.  The 
cousins,  even  those  older  cousins  who  were  para- 
lyzed when  Sir  Leicester  married  her,  do  her 
feudal  homage;  and  the  Honorable  Bob  Stables 
daily  repeats  to  some  chosen  person,  between 
breakfast  and  lunch,  his  favorite  original  remark 
that  she  is  the  best  groomed  woman  in  the  whole 
•tnd. 

Such  the  guests  in  the  long  drawing-room  at 
Chesney  Wold  this  dismal  night,  when  the  step 
on  the  Ghost's  Walk  (inaudible  here,  however) 
might  be  the  step  of  a  deceased  cousin  shut  out 
in  the  cold.  It  is  near  bedtime.  Bedroom 
fires  blaze  brightly  all  over  the  house,  raising 
ghosts  of  grim  furniture  on  wall  and  ceiling. 
Bedroom  candlesticks  bristle  on  the  distant  table 
by  the  door,  and  cousins  yawn  on  ottomans. 
Cousins  at  the  piano,  cousins  at  the  soda-water 
tray,  cousins  rising  from  the  card-table,  cousins 
gathered  round  the  fire.  Standing  on  pne  side 
of  his  own  peculiar  fire  (for  there  are  two).  Sir 
Leicester.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  broad 
hearth,  my  Lady  at  her  table.  Volunmia,  as 
one  of  the  more  privileged  cousins,  in  a  luxurious 
chair  between  them.  Sir  Leicester  glancing, 
with  magnificent  displeasure,  at  the  rouge  and 
the  pearl  necklace. 

^^  I  occasionally  meet  on  my  staircase  here," 
drawls  Volunmia,  whose  thoughts  perhaps  are 
already  hopping  up  it  to  bed,  after  a  long  even- 


ing of  very  desultory  talk,  "  one  of  the  prettieet 
girls,  I  think,  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

A  protegee  of  my  lady^s,"  observes  Sir  Leioe^ 
ter. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  felt  sure  that  some  uncommoB 
eye  must  have  picked  that  girl  out..  She  reaUy 
is  a  marvel.  A  dolly  sort  of  beauty  perhaps,** 
says  Miss  Voliunnia,  reserving  her  own  sor^ 
"  but  in  its  way,  perfect ;  such  bloom  I  nevet 
saw!" 

Sir  Leicester,  with  his  magnificent  ^anoe  of 
displeasure  at  the  rouge  appears  to  say  so  too. 

"Indeed,"  remarks  my  Lady,  languidly,  "if 
there  is  any  uncommon  eye  in  the  case,  it  is  Mrs. 
Rouncewell's,  and  not  mine.  Eosa  is  her  dis> 
covery." 

"  Your  maid,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No.  My  any  thing;  pet — secretary — mea- 
senger.     I  don't  know  what." 

"  You  like  to  have  her  about  you,  as  you  would 
like  to  have  a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  a  picture,  or  a 
poodle-^-no,  not  a  poodle,  though— or  any  thing 
else  that  was  equally  pretty?"  says  Volunmia, 
sympathizing,  ^'  Yes,  how  charming  now  I  and 
how  well  that  delightful  old  soul  Mrs.  Roimcewell 
is  looking.  She  must  be  an  inmiense  age,  and 
yet  she  is  as  active  and  handsome ! — She  is  the 
dearest  friend  I  have,  positively !" 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  to  be  right  and  fitting  that 
the  housekeeper  of  Chesney  Wold  should  be  a  re- 
markable person.  Apart  from  that,  he  has  a  real 
regard  for  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  and  likes  to  bear  her 
praised.  So  he  sa3rs,  "  You  are  right,  Volumnia ;" 
which  Volumnia  is  extremely  glad  to  hear. 

"  She  has  no  daughter  of  her  own,  has  she  ?" 

"Mrs.  Eouncewell?  No,  Volumnia.  She  has 
a  son.     Indeed,  she  had  two." 

My  Lady,  whose  chronic  malady  of  boredom 
has  been  sadly  aggravated  by  Volumnia  this 
evening,  glances  wearily  toward  the  candlesticks 
and  heaves  a  noiseless  sigh. 

"And  it  ii  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confu- 
sion into  which  the  present  age  has  fallen ;  of  the 
obliteration  of  landmarks,  the  opening  of  flood- 
gates, and  the  uprooting  of  distinctions,"  says 
Sir  Leicester  with  stately  gloom ;  "  that  I  have 
been  informed,  by  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  that  Mrs. 
Eouncewell's  son  has  been  invited  to  go  into  Par- 
liament " 

Miss  Volunmia  utters  a  little  sharp  scream. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  repeats  Sir  Leicester.  "  Ints 
Parliament." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  Good  gracion^ 
what  is  the  man  ?"  exclaims  Volumnia. 

"He  is  called,  I  believe — an — Ironmaster.** 
Sir  Leicester  says  it  slowly,  and  with  gravity  and 
doubt,  as  not  being  sure  but  that  he  is  called  a 
Leadmistress ;  or  that  the  right  word  may  bo 
some  other  word  expressive  of  some  other  rela- 
tionship to  some  other  metal. 

Volumnia  utters  another  little  scream. 

"  He  has  declined  the  proposal,  if  my  infonni^ 
tion  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  be  correct,  as  I  havs 
no  doubt  it  is,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  being  always  cor- 
rect and  exact ;  still  that  does  not,"  says  Sir  Leip 
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eester,  "  that  does  not  lessen  the  anomaly;  which 
is  fraught  with  strange  considerations — startling 
•onsiderations,  as  it  appears  to  me." 

Miss  Voluomia  rising  with  a  look  candlestick- 
ward,  Sir  Leicester  politely  performs  the  grand 
tour  of  the  drawing-room,  brings  one,  and  lights 
it  at  my  Lady's  shaded  lamp. 

"  I  must  beg  you,  my  Lady,"  he  says  while 
doing  so,  *^  to  remain  a  few  moments ;  for  this  in- 
dividual of  whom  I  speak,  arrived  this  evening 
shortly  before  dinner,  and  requested— in  a  very 
becoming  note ;"  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  habitual 
regard  to  truth,  dwells  upon  it ;  ''I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  a  very  becoming  and  well-expressed  note 
— the  favor  of  a  short  interview  with  yourself  and 
M^self^  on  the  subject  of  this  young  girl.  As  it 
appeared  that  he  wished  to  depart  to-night,  I  re- 
plied that  we  would  see  him  before  retiring." 

Miss  Volumnia  with  a  third  little  scream  takes 
flight,  wishing  her  hosts — 0  Lud — well  rid  of  the 
— ^what  is  it  ? — Ironmaster ! 

The  other  cousins  soon  disperse,  to  the  last 
•ouain  there.  Sir  Leicester  rings  the  bell.  '^  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Eouncewell,  in  the  house- 
keeper's apartments,  and  say  I  can  receive  him 
now." 

My  Lady,  who  has  heard  all  this  with  slight 
attention  outwardly,  looks  toward  Mr.  Eounce- 
well  a.«)  he  comes  in.  He  is  a  little  over  fifty 
perhaps,  of  a  good  figure,  like  his  ntother;  and 
has  a  clear  voice,  a  broad  forehead  from  which 
his  dark  hair  has  retired,  and  a  shrewd,  though 
open  face.  He  is  a  responsible  looking  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  portly  enough,  but  strong  and 
active.  Has  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  air,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  entibarrassed  by  the  great  pres- 
«kce  into  which  he  comes. 

**  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  as  I  have 
already  apologized  for  intruding  on  you,  J  can 
not  do  better  than  be  ve^  brief.  I  thank  you, 
Sir  Leicester." 

The  head  of  the  Dedlocks  has  motioned  to- 
ward a  sofa  between  himself  and  my  Lady.  Mr. 
RounceweU  quietly  takes  his  seat  there. 

"  In  these  busy  times,  when  so  many  great  un- 
dertakings are  in  progress,  people  like  myself 
have  so  many  workmen  in  so  many  places,  that 
we  are  always  on  the  flight." 

Sir  Leicester  is  content  enough  that  the  iron- 
master should  feel  that  there  is  no  hurry  there ; 
there,  in  that  ancient  house,  rooted  in  that  quiet 
park,  where  tiie  ivy  and  the  moss  have  had  time 
to  mature,  and  the  gnarled  and  warted  elms,  and 
the  umbrageous  oaks,  stand  deep  in  the  fern  and 
leaves  of  a  hundred  years ;  and  where  the  sun- 
dial on  the  terrace  has  dumbly  recorded  for  cen- 
turies that  Time,  which  was  as  much  the  prop- 
erty of  every  Dedlock — ^while  he  lasted— as  the 
heosa  and  lands.  Sir  Leicester  sits  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  opposing  his  repose  and  that  of  Ches- 
D^  Wold  to  the  restless  flights  of  ironmasters. 

"Lady  Dedlock  has  been  so  kind,"  proceeds 
Mr.  Kooncewell,  with  a  respectM  glance  and  a 
bow  that  way,  **  as  to  place  near  her  a  young 
beauty  of  the  name  of  Eosa.    Now,  my  son  haa 


fallen  in  love  with  Rosa;  and  has  asked  my  con- 
sent to  his  proposing  marriage  to  her,  and  to  their 
becoming  engaged  if  she  will  take  him— which  I 
suppose  she  will.  I  have  never  seen  Rosa  until 
to-day,  but  I  have  some  confidence  in  my  son's 
good  sense— even  in  love.  I  find  her  what  he 
represents  her,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment;  and 
my  mother  speaks  of  her  with  great  commenda- 
tion." 

"  She  in  all  respects  deserves  it,"  saye  my  Lady. 

"  I  am  happy,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  you  say  so  j 
and  I  need  not  comment  on  the  value  to  me  of 
your  kind  opinion  of  her." 

"  That,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  with  unspeak- 
able grandeur ;  for  he  thinks  the  ironmaster  a  lit- 
tle too  glib,  "  must  be  quite  unnecessary." 

"  Quit€|  unnecessary,  Sir  Leicester.  Now,  my 
son  is  a  very  young  man,  and  Eosa  is  a  very  young 
woman.  As  I  made  my  way,  so  my  son  must 
make  his ;  and  his  being  married  at  present  ii 
out  of  the  question.  But  supposing  I  gave  my 
consent  to  his  engaging  himself  to  this  pretty 
girl,  if  this  pretty  girl  will  engage  herself  to  him, 
I  think  it  a  piece  of  candor  to  say  at  once— I  am 
sure.  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  you  will 
understand  and  excuse  me— I  should  make  it  a 
condition  that  she  did  not  remain  at  Chesney 
Wold.  Therefore,  before  communicating  further 
with  my  son,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if 
her  removal  would  be  in  any  way  inconvenient 
or  objectionable,  I  will  hold  the  matter  over  with 
him  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  leave  it  precisely 
where  it  is." 

Not  remain  at  Chesney  Wold !  Make  it  a  con- 
dition !  All  Sir  Leicester's  old  misgivings  relative 
to  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  people  in  the  iron  dLtttricts 
who  do  nothing  but  turn  out  by  torchlight,  come 
in  a  shower  upon  his  head :  the  fine  gray  hair  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  lus  whiskers,  actually  stirs 
with  indignation. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,"  says  Sir  Leicester, 
"  and  is  my  Lady  to  understand;"  he  brings  her 
in  thuB  specially,  first  as  a  point  of  gallantry,  and 
next  as  a  point  of  prudence,  naving  great  reliance 
on  her  sense ;  "  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Eounce- 
well,  and  is  my  Lady  to  understand^  sir,  that  yoo 
consider  this  young  woman  too  good  for  Chesney 
Wold,  or  likely  to  be  injured  by  remaining  here?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Sir  Leicester." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  Sir  Leioester  veiy 
lofty  indeed. 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Eounoewell,"  says  my  Lady,  warn- 
ing Sir  Leicester  off*  wiih  the  slightoat  gesture  of 
her  pretty  hand,  as  if  he  were  a  fly,  **  explain  to 
me  what  you  mean." 

"  WilUngly,  Lady  Dedlock.  There  is  nothing 
I  could  desire  more." 

Addressing  her  composed  face,  whfis*  inteUi- 
genoe,  however,  is  too  quick  and  active  to  be  oon* 
oealed  by  any  studied  impassiveness.  however 
habitual,  to  the  strong  Saxon  face  of  the  risitor, 
a  picture  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  my  lady 
listens  with  attention,  oocasaonaUy  slightly  bend- 
ing her  head. 

**  I  am  ths  son  of  your  housekeeper.  Lady  Ded- 
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lock,  and  passed  my  childhood  about  this  house. 
My  mother  has  lived  here  half  a  century,  and 
will  die  here  I  have  no  doubt.  She  is  one  of 
those  examples — perht^  as  good  a  one  as  there 
is— of  I0Y6,  and  attachment,  and  fidelity  in  such 
a  station,  which  England  may  well  be  proud  of; 
but  of  which  no  order  can  appropriate  the  whole 
pride  or  the  whole  merit,  because  such  an  in- 
stance bespeaks  high  worth  on  two  sides ;  on  the 
gpreat  side,  aasuredly ;  on  the  small  one,  no  less 
assuredly." 

Sir  Leicester  snorts  a  little  to  hear  the  law  laid 
down  in  this  way ;  but  in  his  honor  and  his  love 
of  truth,  he  freely,  though  silently,  admits  the 
justice  of  the  ironmaster's  proposition. 

*^  l^ardon  me  for  saying  what  is  so  obvious,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  it  hastily  supposed,"  with  the 
least  turn  of  his  eyes  toward  Sir  Leicester,  "  that 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  mother's  position  here,  or 
wanting  in  all  just  res]>eot  for  Chesney  Wold  and 
the  family.  I  certainly  may  have  desired — I 
certainly  have  desired.  Lady  Dedlock — that  my 
mother  should  retire  after  so  many  years,  and 
end  her  days  with  me.  But,  as  I  have  found 
that  to  sever  this  strong  bond  would  be  to  break 
her  heart,  I  have  long  abandoned  that  idea." 

Sir  Leicester  very  magnificent  again,  at  the 
notion  of  Mrs.  Eounoewell  being  spirited  off  from 
her  natural  home,  to  end  her  days  with  an  iron- 
master. 

"  I  have  been,"  proceeds  the  visitor,  in  a  mo- 
dest clear  way,  "an  apprentice,  and  a  workman. 
I  have  lived  on  workman's  wages,  years  and 
years,  and  beyond  a  certain  point  have  had  to 
educate  myself.  My  wife  was  a  foreman's 
daughter,  and  plainly  brought  up.  We  have 
three  daughters,  besides  tiiis  son  of  whom  I  have 
spoken ;  and  being  fortunately  able  to  give  them 
greater  advantages  than  we  had  ourselves,  we 
have  educated  them  well;  very  well.  It  has 
been  one  of  our  great  cares  and  pleasures  to  make 
them  worthy  of  any  station." 

A  little  boastfiilness  in  his  fatherly  tone  here, 
as  if  he  added  inhls  heart, "  even  of  the  Chesney 
Wold  station."  Not  a  tittle  more  magnificence, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Leicester. 

*'  All  this  is  so  frequent.  Lady  Dedlock,  where 
I  live,  and  among^  the  class  to  ^diich  I  belong, 
that  what  would  be  generally  called  unequal  mar- 
riages are  not  of  such  rare  occurrence  with  us  as 
elsewhere.  A  son  will  sometimes  make  it  known 
to  his  father  that  he  has  fallen  in  love,  say  with 
a  young  woman  in  the  factory.  The  father,  who 
onoe  workiMl  in  a  factory  himsell^  inll  be  a  little 
disappointed  at  first,  very  possibly.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  other  views  for  his  son.  However, 
^e  chances  are,  that  having  asoertahoed  ^e 
yonng  woman  to  be  of  unblemished  character, 
he  will  say  to  his  son,  *  I  must  be  quite  sure 
that  yon  are  in  earnest  here.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  for  both  of  you.  Therefore  I  shall  have 
this  girl  educated  for  two  years'— or,  it  may  be 
— '  I  shall  place  this  girl  at  the  same  school  with 
your  sisters  for  such  a  time,  during  which  you 
wiH  give  me  your  word  and  honor  to  see  ker 


onl)  so  often.  I^  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
when  she  has  so  far  profited  by  her  advantages 
as  that  you  may  be  upon  a  fair  equality,  you  ars 
both  in  the  same  mind,  I  Mrill  do  my  part  to  make 
you  happy.'  I  know  of  several  cases  such  as  I 
describe,  my  Lady  and  I  think  they  indicate  im 
me  my  own  course  now." 

Sir  Leicester's  magnificence  explodes.  Calmly, 
but  terribly. 

"Mr.  EounoeweU,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  with 
his  right  hand  indie  breast  of  his  blue  coat — ths 
attitude  of  state  in  which  he  is  painted  in  the 
gallery  :  "  do  you  draw  a  parallel  between  Chea- 
ney  Wold,  and  a — ^"  here  he  resists  a  disposition 
to  choke— "  a  factory?" 

"  I  need  not  reply.  Sir  Leicester,  that  the  two 
places  are  very  different ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  case,  I  think  a  parallel  may  be  justly  drawn 
between  them." 

Sir  Leicester  directs  his  majestic  glance  down 
one  side  of  the  long  drawing-room  and  up  tha 
other,  before  he  can  believe  liiat  he  is  awake 

"  Are  yon  aware,  sir,  that  this  young  woman 
whom  my  Lady — ^my  Lady-*has  placed  near  her 
person,  was  brought  up  at  the  village  school  out- 
side the  gates  ?" 

"Sir  Leicester,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  Aveiy 
good  school  it  is,  and  handsomely  supported  1^ 
this  fanuly." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  returns  Sir  Leicea- 
ter,  "  the  application  of  what  you  have  said,  is, 
to  me,  incomprehensible." 

"Will  it  be  more  con^prehensible  Sir  Lei* 
cester,  if  I  say,"  the  ironmaster  is  reddening 
a  little,  "  that  I  do  not  regard  the  village.4chool 
as  teaching  every  thing  desirable  to  be  known  by 
my  son's  wife  ?" 

Prom  the  village  school  of  Chesney  Wdd,  in- 
tact as  it  is  this  minute,  to  the  whole  framework 
of  society ;  from  the  whole  framework  of  soci- 
ety, to  the  aforesaid  framework  receiving  tremen- 
dous cracks  in  consequence  of  people  (ironmas- 
ters, lead  mistresses,  and  what  not)  not  mind- 
ing their  catechism,  and  getting  out  of  the  sta^ 
tion  unto  which  liiey  are  called — necessarily  and 
forever,  according  to  Sir  Leicester's  rapid  logic, 
the  first  station  in  which  they  happen  to  find 
themselves;  and  from  that,  to  their  educating 
other  people  out  of  their  stations,  and  so  obliter- 
ating the  landmarks,  and  opening  the  flood-gates, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  tiiis  is  the  swiftprogress  of 
the  Dedlock  mind. 

"  My  Lady,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Permit  me, 
for  one  moment !"  She  has  given  a  faint  indi- 
cation of  intending  to  speak.  "  Mr.  Ronnoew^ 
our  views  of  duty,  and  our  views  of  station,  and 
our  views  of  education,  and  our  views  of — In 
short,  all  our  views— «re  so  diametrically  op- 
posed, that  to  prolong  this  discussion  must  be  re- 
pellantto  your  feelings,  and  rei>eUant  to  my  own* 
This  young  woman  is  honored  wldi  my  Lady** 
notice  and  favor.  If  she  wishes  to  withdraw  her- 
self  from  that  notice  and  favor,  or  if  she  chooaea 
to  place  herself  under  the  influence  of  any  atm 
who  may  in  his  peculiar  o|Hnions,  you  will  allow 
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me  to8»y,  in  his  peculiar  opiniona,  though  I  read* 
ily  admit  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  them  to  me 
— ^who  may,  in  his  peculiar  opiniims,  withdraw  her 
from  that  notice  and  favor,  she  ie  at  any  time  at 
liberty  to  do  sor  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the 
plainness  with  which  you  haye  spoken.  It  will 
have  no  effect  of  itsell^  one  way  or  other,  on  the 
f  oung  woman's  position  here.  Beyond  this,  we 
can  make  no  terms ;  and  here  we  beg — ^if  you 
will  be  so  good — ^to  leave  the  subject.' ' 

The  visitor  pauses  a  moment  to  give  my  Lady 
an  opportunity,  but  she  says  nothing.  He  then 
rises,  and  replies : 

**  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  only  to  observe 
that  I  shall  very  seriously  recommend  my  son  to 
conquer  his  present  inclinatipns.    Good-night  1" 

*^  Mr.  Biouncewell,"  says  Sir  Leicester  with  all 
the  nature  of  a  gentleman  shining  in  him,  *4t  is 
late,  and  the  roads  are  dark.  I  hope  your  time  is 
not  so  precious  but  that  you  will  allow  my  Lady 
and  rajrself  to  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  Chee- 
ney  Wold,  for  to-night  at  least" 

"  I  hope  80,"  adds  my  Lady. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  have  to  travel 
all  night,  in  order  to  reach  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  punctually  at  an  appointed  time  in  the 
morning." 

Therewith  the  ironmaster  takes  his  departure; 
Sir  Leicester  ringing  the  bell,  and  my  Lady  rising 
u  he  leaves  the  room. 

When  my  Lady  goes  to  her  boudoir,  she  sits 
down  thoughtfully  by  the  fire ;  and,  inattentive  to 
the  Ghost's  Walk,  looks  at  B.osa,  writing  in  an  in- 
ner room.     Presently  my  Lady  caUs  her. 

**  Come  to  me,  child.  Tell  me  the  truth.  Are 
jron  in  love  ?" 

«0!  my  Lady  I" 

My  Lady,  looking  at  the  downcast  and  blow- 
ing face,  Bays,  smiling, 

**  Who  is  it  ?  Is  it  Mrs.  Eounoewell's  grand- 
son?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  my  Lady.  But  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  in  love  with  him — ^yet" 

^*  Yet,  you  silly  little  thing  ?  Do  yon  know 
that  he  loves  you  yet  ?" 

"  I  think  he  likes  me  a  litUe,  my  Lady."  And 
Rosa  bursts  into  tears. 

Is  this  Lftdy  Dedlock  standing  beside  the  vil- 
lage beauty,  smoo&ing  her  dark  hair  with  that 
motherly  touch,  and  watching  her  with  eyes  so  iuU 
of  musing  interest  ?    Ay,  indeed  it  is  1 

**  Listen  to  me,  child.  You  are  young  and 
tme,  and  I  believe  you  are  attached  to  me." 

"Indeed,  I  am,  my  Lady.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do,  to  show  how 
much." 

"  And  I  don't  think  you  would  wish  to  leave 
me  just  yet,  Rosa,  even  for  a  lover." 

"  No,  my  Lady !  0  no  I"  Eosa  looks  up  for 
the  first  time,  quite  firight«ied  at  the  thought. 

'*  Confide  in  me,  my  child.  Don't  foar  me.  I 
wish  yon  to  be  happy,  and  will  make  you  so — ^if 
I  can  make  any  body  happy  on  this  earth." 

Rosa,  with  fresh  tears,  Imeels  at  her  foet  and 


kisses  her  hand.  My  Lady  takes  the  hand  vrith 
which  she  has  caught  it,  and,  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  pats  it  about  and  about 
between  her  own  two  hands,  and  gradually  lets  it 
fall.  Seeing  her  so  absorbed^BtOsa  sofUy  with- 
draws; but  still  my  Lady's  eyes  are  on  tiie  fire. 

In  search  of  what  ?  Of  any  hand  that  is  no 
more,  of  any  hand  that  never  was,  of  any  touch 
that  might  have  msgioally  changed  her  lifo  ?  Or 
does  she  listen  to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and  think 
what  step  does  it  most  resemble  ?  A  man's  ?  A 
woman's  ?  The  pattering  of  a  little  child's  feet, 
ever  coming  on^-on— on  ?  Some  melancholy  in- 
finenoe  is  upon  h« ;  or  Why  should  so  proud  a 
lady  close  the  doors,  and  sit  alone  upon  the  hearth 
so  desolate  ? 

Volumnia  is  away  next  day,  snd  all  the  cousins 
are  scattered  before  dinner.  Not  a^  cousin  of  the 
batch  but  is  amazed  to  hear  from  Sir  Leicester, 
at  breakfast-time  of  &e  obliteration  of  land- 
marks, and  opening  of  floodgates,  and  cracking 
of  the  framework  of  sodety,  manifosted  through 
Mrs.  Bouncewell's  son.  Not  a  oousin  of  the 
batch  but  is  really  indicant,  and  connects  it  with 
the  foebleness  of  William  Buffy  when  in  office, 
and  really  does  feel  deprived  of  a  stake  in  the 
country— or  the  pension  list— or  something — by 
fraud  and  wrong.  As  to  Volumnia,  she  is  hand- 
ed down  the  great  staircase  by  Sir  Leicester,  as 
eloquent  upon  the  theme,  as  if  there  was  a  gen* 
eral  rising  in  the  North  of  England  to  obtain  her 
rougepot  and  pearl  necklace.  And  thus,  with  a 
clatter  of  maids  and  valets-^for  it  is  one  appur- 
tenance  of  their  cousinship,  that,  however  diffi- 
cult they  may  find  it  to  keep  themselves,  they 
nrntt  keep  maids  and  valeta— the  cousins  dispena 
to  the  four  whids  of  heaven ;  and  the  one  wintry 
vrind  that  blows  to-day  shakes  a  shower  from  this 
trees  near  the  deserted  house,  as  if  all  the  consina 
had  been  changed  into  leaves. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— Tib  Yoimo  Mah. 

Chbsnxt  Wold  is  shut  up,  carpets  are  rolled 
into  great  scrolls  in  comers  of  oomfortless  rooni% 
bright  damaak  does  penance  in  brown  hoUsnd, 
carving  and  gilding  puts  on  mortification,  and  the 
Dedlock  anceston  retire  from  the  light  of  day 
again.  Around  and  around  the  house  the  leaves 
frdl  thick — but  never  fast,  for  they  come  circling 
down  with  a  dead  lightness  that  is  sombre  and 
slow.  Let  the  gardener  sweep  and  sweep  the 
turf  as  he  will,  and  press  the  leaves  into  fiiU  bar- 
rows, and  wheel  them  ofi^  still  they  lie  ankle- 
deep.  Howls  the  shrill  wind  round  Chesnejr 
Wold ;  the  sharp  rain  beats,  the  windows  ratUe, 
and  the  chimneys  growl.  Mists  hide  in  the  ave- 
nues, vail  the  points  of  view,  and  move  in  funeral 
wise  across  the  rising  grounds.  On  all  the  houm 
there  is  a  cold,  blank  smell,  like  the  smell  of  the 
little  church,  though  something  dryer :  suggest- 
ing that  the  dead  and  buried  Dedlooks  walk  there, 
in  the  long  nights,  and  leave  the  flavor  uf  their 
graves  behind  them. 

But  the  house  in  town,  whidi  is  rarely  in  tha 
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same  mind  as  Cheeney  Wold  at  the  same  time; 
seldom  rejoicing  when  it  rejoices,  or  mourning 
when  it  mourns,  excepting  when  a  Dedlock  dies ; 
the  house  in  town  shines  out  awakened.  As 
wann  and  bright  m  sq  much  state  may  be,  as 
delicately  redolent  of  pleasant  scents  that  bear 
no  trace  of  winter  as  hothouse  flowers  can  make 
it;  soft  and  hushed,  so  that  the  ticking  of  the 
clocks  and  the  crisp  burning  of  the  fires  alone  dis- 
turbs the  stillness  in  the  rooms ;  it  seems  to  wrap 
those  chilled  bones  of  Sir  Leicester's  in  rainbow- 
colored  Wool.  And  Sir  Leicester  is  glad  to  repose 
in  dignified  contentment  before  the  great  fire  in  the 
library,  oondescendingly  perusing  the  backs  of  his 
books,  or  honormg  the  fine  arts  with  a  glance 
of  approbation.  For  he  has  his  pictures,  ancient 
and  modem.  Some,  of  the  Fancy  Ball  School  in 
which  Art  occasionally  condescends  to  become  a 
master,  which  would  be  best  catalogued  like  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  a  sale.  As,  "Three 
high-backed  chairs,  a  table  and  cover,  long-necked 
bottle  (containing  wine),  one  flask,  one  Spanish 
female's  costume,  three-quarter  face  portrait  of 
Miss  Jogg,  the  model,  and  a  3uit  of  armor  con- 
taining Don  Quixote."  Or,  "  One  stone  terrace 
(cracked),  one  gondola  in  distance,  one  Venetian 
senator's  dress  complete,  richly  embroidered  white 
satin  costume  with  profile  portrait  of  Miss  Jogg, 
the  mode],  one  cimeter  superbly  mounted  in  gold 
with  jeweled  handle,  elaborate  Moorish  dress  (yery 
rare),  and  Othello." 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  comes  and  goes  pretty  often ; 
there  being  estate  business  to  do,  leases  to  be  re- 
newed, and  so  on.  He  sees  my  lady  pretty  often, 
too ;  and  he  and  she  are  as  composed,  and  as  in- 
different, and  take  as  little  heed  of  one  another, 
as  ever.  Yet  it  may  be  that  my  lady  fears  this 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  and  that  he  knows  it.  It  may 
be  that  he  pursues  her  doggedly  and  steadily, 
with  no  touch  of  compunction,  remorse,  or  pity. 
It  may  be  that  her  beauty,  and  all  the  state  and 
brilliancy  surrounding  her,  only  give  him  the 
greater  zest  for  wl^at  he  is  set  upon,  and  make 
him  the  more  inflexible  in  it.  Whether  he  be 
cold  and  cruel,  whether  immovable  in  what  ho 
has  made  his  duty,  whether  absorbed  in  love  of 
power,  whether  determined  to  have  nothing  hid- 
den from  him  in  ground  where  he  has  burrowed 
among  secrets  all  his  life,  whether  he  in  his  heart 
despises  the  splendor  of  which  he  is  a  distant 
beam,  whether  he  is  alwajrs  treasuring  up  slights 
and  offenses  in  the  affability  of  his  gorgeous  cli- 
ents— ^whether  he  be  any  of  this,  or  all  of  this, 
It  may  be  that  my  lady  had  better  have  five 
thousand  pairs  of  fashionable  eyes  upon  her,  in 
distrustful  vigilance,  than  the  two  eyes  of  this 
rusty  lawyer,  with  his  wisp  of  neckcloth  and  his 
dull  black  breeches  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees. 

Sir  Leicester  sits  in  my  Lady's  room — ^that 
room  in  which  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  read  the  afiSdavit 
in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce— particularly  compla- 
cent. My  Lady— as  on  that  day — sits  before  the 
fire  with  her  screen  in  her  hand.  Sir  Leicester 
is  particularly  complacent,  because  he  has  found 
in  his  aewnpaper  some  congenial  remarks  bearing 


directly  on  thQ  floodgates  and  the  framework  of 
society.  They  apply  so  happily  to  thfr  late  case, 
that  Sir  Leicester  has  come  from  the  library  to 
my  Lady^s  room  expressly  to  read  them  aloud. 
"  The  man  who  wrote  this  article,"  he  observes 
by  way  of  preface,  nodding  at  the  fire  as  if  he 
were  nodding  down  at  the  man  from  a  Mount^ 
has  a  well-balanced  mind." 

The  man's  mind  is  not  so  well  balanced  but 
that  he  bores  my  Lady,  who,  after  a  languid 
effort  to  listen,  or  rather  a  languid  resignation 
of  herself  to  a  show  of  listening,  becomes  dis- 
traught, and  falls  into  a  contemplation  of  the 
fire  as  if  it  were  her  fire  at  Chesney  Wold,  and 
she  had  never  left  it.  Sir  Leicester,  quite  imoon- 
scious,  reads  on  through  his  double  eye-glass, 
occasionally  stopping  to  remove  his  glass  and 
express  approval,  as  "Very  true  indeed,"  "Very 
properly  put,'*  "  I  have  frequently  made  the  same 
remark  myself;"  invariably  losing  bis  place  after 
each  observation,  and  going  up  and  down  the 
colunm  to  find  it  again. 

Sir  Leicester  is  reading,  with  infinite  gravity 
and  state,  when  the  door  opens,  and  the  Mercury 
in  powder  makes  this  strange  announcement : 

"  The  young  man,  my  Lady,  of  the  name  cf 
Guppy." 

Sir  Leicester  pauses,  stares,  repeats  in  a  kill- 
ing voice  : 

"  The  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  ?" 

Looking  round,  he  beholds  the  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Guppy,  much  discomfited,  and  not 
presenting  a  very  impressive  letter  of  introduction 
in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

"  Pray,"  says  Sir  Leicester  to  Mercury,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  announcing  with  this  abruptness 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Leicester,  but  my 
Lady  said  she  would  see  the  young  man  when- 
ever he  called.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were 
here.  Sir  Leicester." 

With  this  apology,  Mercury  directs  a  scornful 
and  indignant  look  at  the  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Guppy,  which  plainly  says,  "What  do  you 
come  calling  here  for,  and  getting  me  into  a 
row?" 

"It's  quite  right.  I  gave  him  those  direc- 
tions," says  my  Lady.  "Let  the  young  man 
wait." 

"  By  no  means,  my  Lady.  Since  he  has  your 
orders  to  come,  I  will  not  interrupt  you."  Sir 
Leicester  in  his  gallantry  retires,  rather  declining 
to  <u;cept  a  bow  from  the  young  man  as  he  goes 
out,  and  majestically  supposing  him  to  be  some 
shoemaker  of  intriisive  appearance. 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  imperiously  at  her  visitor, 
when  the  servant  has  left  the  room ;  casting  her 
eyes  over  him  from  head  to  foot.  She  suffers 
him  to  stand  bythe  door,  and  asks  him  what  he 
wants? 

"That  your  ladyship  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  oblige  me  with  a  little  conversation,*' 
returns  Mr.  Guppy,  embarrassed. 

"  You  are,  of  course,  the  person  who  hafe  wii^ 
ten  me  so  many  letters?" 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  THK  NAME  OF  GUPPY. 


"  Several,  jom  ladyship.     Seyeral,  before  your 
ladyahip  condeioended  to  iavor  me  wit;h  an  an- 


'*  And  oould  yon  not  take  the  same  means  of 
lendering  a  oonvenation  unnoceseary  ?  Can  you 
not  still  ?" 

Mr.  Guppy  screws  hia  mouth  inU>  a  silent 
''No!"  and  shakes  his  head. 

"  You  have  been  strangely  importunate.  If  it 
riionld  appear,  after  all,  that  what  you  have  to 
say  does  not  conoera  me^and  I  don't  know  how 
it  can,  and  don*t  expect  that  it  will — ^you  will 
allow  me  to  cut  you  short  with  but  little  cere- 
mony.   Say  what  you  have  to  say,  if  yon  please.' ' 

My  Lady,  with  a  careless  toss  of  her  screen, 
tnms  herself  toward  the  fire  again,  sitting  almost 
with  her  back  to  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Gappy. 

'^  With  your  ladyship's  permission,  then,'*  says 
the  young  man,  "  I  will  now  enter  on  my  busi- 
ness. Hem !  I  am,  as  I  told  your  ladyship  in 
my  first  letter,  in  the  law.  Being  in  the  law,  1 
have  learnt  the  habit  of  not  committing  myself 
in  writing,  and  therefore  I  did  not  mention  to 
your  ladyship  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  in  which  my  standing — and  I 
may  add  income — is  tolerably  good.  I  may  now 
state  to  your  ladyship,  in  confidence,  that  the 
Vol.  VI.— No.  31.— H 


name  of  that  firm  is  Kenge  and  Carboy,  of  Ion- 
coin's  Inn ;  which  may  not  be  altogether  unknown 
to  your  ladyship  in  connection  with  the  case  in 
Chancery  of  Jarndyce  and  Jamdyce." 

My  Lady's  figure  begins  to  be  expressive  of 
some  attention.  She  has  ceased  to  toss  the 
screen,  and  holds  it  as  if  she  were  listening. 

"Now,  I  may  say  to  your  ladyship  at  once,'* 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  little  emboldened, ''  it  is  no  mat- 
ter arising  out  of  Jamdyce  and  J  amdyce  that  made 
me  so  desirous  to  speak  to  your  ladyship,  which 
odnduot  I  have  no  doubt  did  appear,  and  does 
appear,  obtrusive — ^in  fact,  almost  blackguardly." 
After  waiting  for  a  moment  to  receive  some  as- 
surance to  the  contrary,  and  not  receiving  any, 
Mr.  Guppy  proceeds.  ''  |f  it  had  been  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce,  I  should  have  gone  at  once  to  your 
ladyship's  solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  of  the  Fields. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Tulkinghom — at  least  we  move  when  we  meet 
one  another — and  if  it  had  been  any  business  of 
that  sort,  I  should  have  gone  to  him." 

My  Lady  turns  a  little  around,  and  says  "  Yo« 
had  better  sit  down." 

*'  Thank  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Guppy  does  so. 
"  Now,  your  ladyship  j"  Mr.  Guppy  refers  to  a 
little  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  has  made  small 
notes  of  his  line  of  argument,  and  which  seems 
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to  involve  him  in  the  densest  obscurity  whenever 
he  looks  at  it;  "I — 0  yes! — I  place  myself  en- 
tirely in  your  ladyship's  hands.  If  your  ladyship 
was  to  make  any  complaint  to  Kenge  and  Car- 
boy, or  to  Mr.  Tulklnghom,  of  the  present  visit, 
I  should  be  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. That,  I  openly  admit.  Consequently,  I  rely 
upon  your  ladyship's  honor.'* 

My  lady,  with  a  disdainful  gesture  of  the  hand 
that  holds  the  screen,  assures  him  of  hi9  being 
worth  no  complaint  firom  her. 

"Thank  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
*  quite  satisfactory.  Now — I— daah  it! — The 
fact  is,  that  I  put  down  a  head  or  two  here  of  the 
order  of  the  points  I  thought  of  touching  upon, 
and  they're  written  short,  and  I  can't  quite  make 
out  what  they  mean.  If  your  ladyship  will  ex- 
cuse me  taking  it  to  the  window  half  a  moment, 
I—" 

Mr.  Guppy  going  to  the  window  tumbles  into 
a  pair  of  love-birds,  to  whom  he  says  in  his  con- 
fusion, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure."  This 
does  not  tend  to  the  greater  legibility  of  his  notes. 
He  murmurs,  growing  warm  and  red,  and  holtHng 
the  slip  of  paper  now  close  to  his  eyes,  now  a 
long  way  off,  "C.  S.  What's  C.  S.  for?  0! 
*E.  SI'  0,  I  know!  Yes,  to  be  sure!"  And 
•omes  back  enlightened. 

"I  am  not  aware,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  standing 
midway  between  my  Lady  and  his  chair,  "  wheth- 
er your  ladyship  ever  happened  to  hear  of^  or  to 
see,  a  yoimg  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Esther 
Summerson." 

My  Lady's  eyes  look  at  him  full.  "  I  saw  a 
young  lady  of  that  name  not  long  ago.  This 
past  autumn." 

"  Now,  did  it  strike  your  ladyship  that  she  was 
like  any  body?"  asks  Mr.  Guppy,  crossing  his 
arms,  holding  his  head  on  one  side,  and  scratch- 
ing the  comer  of  his  mouth  with  his  memoranda. 

My  Lady  removes  her  eyes  from  him  no  more. 

"No." 

"  Not  like  your  ladyship's  family  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  think  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  can 
hardly  remember  Miss  Summerson's  face  ?" 

"  I  remember  the  young  lady  very  well.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  me?" 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  do  assure  you,  that  having 
Miss  Summerson's  image  imprinted  on  my  art — 
which  I  mention  in  confidence — I  found,  when  I 
had  the  honor  of  going  over  your  ladyship's  man- 
sion of  Chesney  Wold,  while  on  a  short  out  in  the 
county  of  Lincobishire  with  a  friend,  such  a  re- 
semblance between  Miss  Esther  Summerson  and 
your  ladyship's  own  portrait,  that  it  completely 
Jcnocked  me  over ;  so  much  so,  that  I  didn't  at 
the  moment  even  know  what  it  wfu  that  knocked 
me  over.  And  now  I  have  the  honor  of  behold- 
ing your  ladyship  near  (I  have  often,  since  that, 
taken  the  liberty  of  looking  at  your  ladyship  in 
your  carriage  in  the  park,  when  I  dare  say  you 
was  not  aware  of  me,  but  1  never  saw  your  lady- 
ship BO  near),  it's  really  more  surprising  than  I 
thought  it." 


Young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy !  There 
have  been  times,  when  ladies  lived  in  strong- 
holds, and  had  unscrupulous  attendants  within 
call,  when  that  poor  life  of  yours  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  minute's  purchase,  with  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  looking  at  you  as  they  look  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

My  Lady,  slowly  using  her  little  hand-screen 
as  a  fan,  asks  him  again,  what  he  supposes  that 
his  taste  for  likenesses  has  to  do  with  her  ? 

"Your  ladyship,"  replies  Mr.  Guppy,  again 
referring  to  his  paper,  "I  am  coming  to  that. 
Dash  these  notes.  0!  '  Mrs.  Chadband.'  Yes." 
Mr.  Guppy  draws  his  chair  a  little  forward,  and 
seats  himself  again.  My  Lady  reclines  in  her 
chair  composedly,  though  with  a  trifle  less  of 
graceful  ease  than  usual,  perhaps;  and  never 
falters  in  her  steady  gaze.  "  A — stop  a  minute, 
though!"  Mr.  Guppy  refers  again.  "E.  S. 
twice?     Oyes!  yes,  I  see  my  way  now,  right  on.*' 

Rolling  up  the  slip  of  paper  as  an  instrument 
to  point  his  speech  with,  Mr.  Guppy  proceeds. 

"  Your  ladyship,  there  is  a  mystery  about  Miss 
Esther  Summerson's  birth  and  bringing  up.  I 
am  informed  of  that  fact,  because — which  I 
mention  in  confidence — ^I  know  it  in  the  way  of 
my  profession  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  Now,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  your  ladyship,  filisB 
Sunmierson's  image  is  imprinted  on  my  art.  If 
I  could  clear  this  mystery  for  her,  or  prove  her  to 
be  well  related,  or  find  that  having  the  honor  to 
be  a  remote  branch  of  your  ladyship's  family  she 
had  a  right  to  be  made  a  party  in  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce,  why,  I  might  make  a  sort  of  a  claim 
upon  Miss  Sunmierson  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
more  decided  favor  on  my  proposals  than  she  has 
exactly  done  as  yet.  In  fact,  as  yet  she  hasn't 
favored  them  at  all." 

A  kind  of  angry  smile  just  dawns  upon  my 
Lady's  face. 

"  Now,  it's  a  very  singular  circumstance,  your 
ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "though  one  of  those 
circumstances  that  do  fall  in  the  way  of  us  pro- 
fessional men — ^whioh  I  may  call  myHel^  for 
though  not  admitted  yet,  I  have  had  a  present  of 
my  articles  made  to  me  by  Kenge  and  Carboy, 
on  my  mother's  advancing  £rom  the  principal  of 
her  little  income  the  money  for  the  stamp,  which 
comes  heavy — that  I  have  encountered  the  per- 
son, who  lived  as  servant  with  the  lady  who 
brought  Miss  Summerson  up,  before  Mr.  Jarndyce 
took  charge  of  her.  That  lady  was  a  Misa  Bar- 
bary,  your  ladyship." 

Is  the  dead  color  on  my  Lady's  face,  reflected 
from  the  screen  which  has  a  green  silk  ground, 
and  which  she  holds  in  her  rftised  hand  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  it ;  or  is  it  a  dreadful  paleneee  that 
has  fallen  on  her  ? 

"Did  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "ever 
happen  to  hear  of  Miss  Barbary  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  think  so.     Yes." 

"  Was  Miss  Barbary  at  all  connected  with  your 
ladyship's  family  ?" 

My  Lady's  lips  move,  but  they  utter  nothing. 
She  shakes  her  head. 
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"iVb«  connected?"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "0! 
Not  to  your  ladyship^s  knowledge,  perhaps? 
Ah!  But  might  be?  Yes."  After  each  of 
these  interrogatories,  she  has  inclined  her  head. 
^  Very  g^ood  1  Now,  this  Miss  Barbary  was  ex- 
tremely close— «eems  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
dose  for  a  female,  females  being  generally  (in 
common  life  at  least)  rather  giyen  to  conversation 
—and  my  witness  nerer  had  an  idea  whether  she 
possessed  a  single  relative.  On  one  occasion, 
and  only  one,  she  seems  to  have  been  confiden- 
tial to  my  witness,  on  a  single  point ;  and  she 
then  told  her  that  ^e  little  girl's  real  name  was 
not  Esther  Sunomerson,  but  Esther  Hawdon. 

"My  God!" 

Mr.  Guppy  stares.  Lady  Dedlock  sits  before 
him,  looking  him  through,  with  the  same  dark 
shade  upon  her  face,  in  the  same  attitude  even 
to  the  holding  of  the  screen,  with  her  lips  a  little 
apart,  her  brow  a  little  contracted,  but,  for  the 
moment,  dead.  He  sees  her  consciousness  return, 
sees  a  tremor  pass  across  her  frame  like  a  ripple 
over  water,  sees  her  lips  shake,  sees  her  compose 
them  by  a  great  effort,  sees  her  force  herself  back 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  presence,  and  of  what  he 
has  said.  All  this,  so  quickly,  that  her  exclama- 
tion and  her  dead  condition  seem  to  have  passed 
away  like  the  features  of  those  long-preserved 
dead  bodies  sometimes  opened  up  in  tombs, 
which,  struck  by  the  air  like  lightning,  vanish  in 
a  breath. 

"Tour  ladyship  ia  acquainted  with  the  name 
•f  Hawdon?" 

«I  have  heard  it  before." 

"Name  of  any  collateral,  or  remote,  branch  of 
your  ladyship's  family?"     * 

"No." 

"Now,  your  ladyship,"  says  Bir.  Guppy,  "I 
oome  to  tiie  last  point  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
have  got  it  up.  It's  going  on,  and  I  shall  gather 
it  up  closer  and  closer  as  it  goes  on.  Your  lady- 
ship must  know — if  your  ladyship  don't  happen, 
by  any  chance,  to  know  already — that  there  was 
found  dead  at  the  house  of  a  person  named  Erook, 
near  Chancery  Lane,  some  time  ago,  a  law-writer 
in  great  distress.  Upon  which  law-writer,  there 
was  an  inquest;  and  which  law-writer  was  an 
anonymous  character,  his  name  being  unknown. 
But,  your  lad3rship,  I  have  diwovered,  very  lately, 
that  that  law-Mnriter's  name  was  Hawdon." 

"And  what  Is  that  to  me?" 

"  Ay,  your  ladyship,  that's  the  question !  Now, 
your  ladyship,  a  queer  thing  happened  after  that 
man's  death.  A  lady  started  up;  a  disguised 
lady,  your  ladyship,  who  went  to  look  at  the 
scene  of  action,  and  went  to  look  at  his  grave. 
She  hired  a  crossing-sweeping  boy  to  show  it  her. 
If  your  ladyship  would  wish  to  have  the  boy 
produced,  in  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  him  at  any  time." 

The  wretched  boy  is  nothmg  to  my  lady,  and 
she  does  not  wish  to  have  him  produced. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  your  ladyship  it's  a  very  queer 
start  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  If  you  was  to 
hear  him  tell  about  the  rings  Uiat  sparkled  on  her 


fingers,  when  she  took  her  glove  off",  you'd  thmk 
it  quite  romantic." 

There  are  diamonds  glittering  on  the  hand  that 
holds  the  screen.  My  lady  trifles  with  the  screen, 
and  makes  them  glitter  more;  again  with  that 
expression  which  in  other  times  might  have 
been  so  dangerous  to  the  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Guppy. 

"  It  was  supposed,  your  ladyship,  that  he  left 
no  rag  or  scrap  behind  him  by  which  he  could 
possibly  be  identified.  But  he  did.  He  left  a 
bundle  of  old  lettere." 

The  screen  still  goes,  as  before.  All  this  time, 
her  eyes  never  once  release  him. 

"They  were  taken  and  secreted.  And  to- 
morrow night,  your  ladyship,  they  will  come  into 
my  possession." 

"  Still  I  ask  you,  what  is  this  to  me?" 

"Your  ladyship,  I  conclude  vnth  that"  Mr. 
Guppy  rises.  "If  you  think  there's  enough  in 
this  chain  of  circumstances  put  together — in  the 
imdoubtedly  strong  likeness  of  this  young  lady 
to  your  ladyship,  which  is  a  positive  fact  for 
a  jury — in  her  having  been  brought  up  by  Miss 
Barbary — in  Miss  Barbary  stating  Miss  Sunomer- 
son's  real  i^ame  to  be  Hawdon — ^in  your  ladyship's 
knowing  both  those  names  very  well — and  in 
Hawdon's  dying  as  he  did — ^to  give  your  ladyship 
a  family  interest  in  going  further  into  the  case, 
I  will  bring  those  papers  here.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are,  except  that  they  are  old  letters :  I  have 
never  had  them  in  my  possession  yet.  I  will 
bring  these  papers  here  as  soon  as  I  get  them; 
and  go  over  them  for  the  first  time  with  your 
ladyship.  I  have  told  your  ladyship  my  object. 
I  have  told  your  ladyship  that  I  should  be  placed 
in  a  very  disagreeable  situation  if  any  complaint 
was  made ;  and  all  is  in  strict  confidence." 

Is  this  the  full  purpose  of  the  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Guppy,  or  has  he  any  other?  Do  his 
words  disclose  the  length,  breadth,  depth,  of  his 
object  and  suspicion  in  coming  here ;  or,  if  not, 
what  do  they  hide?  He  is  a  match  for  my  Lady 
there.  She  may  look  at  him,  but  he  can  look  at 
the  table,  and  keep  that  witness-box  face  of  hia 
from  telling  any  thing. 

"You  may  bring  the  letters,"  says  my  Lady, 
"if  you  choose." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  not  very  encouraging,  upon 
my  word  and  honor,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  little 
injured. 

"You  may  bring  the  letters,"  she  repeats,  in 
the  same  tone,  "if  you  please." 

"  It  shall  be  done.  I  wish  your  ladyship  good 
day." 

On  a  table  near  her  is  a  ri<^  bauble  of  a  cas- 
ket, barred  and  clasped  like  an  old  strong  chest. 
She,  looking  at  him  still,  takes  it  to  her,  and 
unlocks  it. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  your  ladyship  I  am  not  actuated 
by  any  motives  of  that  sort,"  says  Mr.  Guppy; 
"  and  I  couldn't  accept  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
I  wish  your  ladyship  good-day,  and  am  much 
obligtd  to  yon  all  the  same.  ' 

So  the  young  man  makes  his  bow,  and  goes  down 
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stein,  where  the  supenillous  Mercury  does  not 
oonaider  himself  called  upon  to  leave  his  Otympus 
bf  the  hsU-flre,  to  let  the  young  msn  out. 

As  Sir  Leioester  basks  in  his  library,  aisd  dozes 
orver  his  newspaper,  is  there  no  infioenoe  in  tiie 
heuse  to  startle  him ;  not  to  say,  to  make  tiie 
rery  trees  at  Ohesney  Wold  fling  np  their  knotted 
arms,  the  very  portraits  frown,  the  very  armor 
stir? 

No.  Words,  sobs,  and  cries,  are  but  air;  and 
air  is  so  shut  in  and  shut  out  throughont  the 
house  in  town,  that  sounds  need  be  uttered 
trumpet-tongued  by  my  Lady  in  her  chamber,  to 
carry  any  faint  vibration  to  Sir  Leicester's  ears; 
and  yet  this  cry  is  in  the  house,  going  upward 
from  a  wild  figure  on  its  knees : 

*'  0  my  child,  my  child  I  Not  dead  in  the  first 
hours  of  her  Ufa,  as  my  cruel  sister  told  me;  but 
sternly  nurtured  by  her,  after  she  had  renounced 
me  and  my  name  I    0  my  child,  0  my  child  I" 


WHO  WROTE  IT1 

**  Zwischen  una  sai  Wfthrheiu**— Oobthe^s  Tasso. 
"  Let  there  be  truth  between  us." 

IN  our  August  Number,  dear  reader,  we  phi- 
losophized a  little  about  the  Watering  Places, 
and  agreed,  I  think,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  is  essential  to  look  sharply  after  the 
baggage.  At  least  that  was  my  conclusion  when 
I  went  across  the  garden  of  the  "  United  States," 
and  escaped,  through  the  great  gate,  into  the 
Albany  cars,  leaving  my  friend  Herbert  and  his 
sister  Lulu  waving  farewells  to  me  from  the 
piazza.  I  walked  away  from  them  in  a  very 
cool  and  composed  manner,  and  bowed  a  smiling 
adieu,  as  if  I  were  thoroughly  wearied  of  Sara- 
toga, and  rather  pitied  them  that  they  were  to 
remain  behind. 

But  my  cool  pace  and  my  fiery  face  were  singu- 
larly inharmonious.  There  was  a  vivid  contrast 
in  my  mind  of  the  first  days  with  Lulu — the 
pleasant  drives,  returning  in  the  sunset — ^the 
slow  strolls  listening  to  the  music — the  general 
mist  and  radiance  of  a  summer  dream  settling 
over  all  the  little  details  of  daily  life,  and  making 
the  whole  experience  large  and  lovely — a  con- 
trast of  all  this  with  that  fatal  last  afternoon — 
the  humiliating  sense  of  lost  power,  and  the 
consciousness  that  now,  upon  the  piazza,  look- 
ing smiling  scorn  at  me,  stood  the  woman  who 
had  been  the  bright  centre  of  that  summer  ro- 
mance—whom I  had  sincerely  loved  (in  the 
summer  style),  and  whom  I  should  faftve  been  so 
happy  always  to  retain  **  as  a  friend." 

This  sense  of  contrast  it  was  that  gave  the 
fire  to  my  cheek  and  the  coohtess  to  my  gait. 
For  we  may  master  every  thing  except  blood, 
wherein  I  find  a  subtle  reason  for  the  nc^leman's 
faith  in  his  pedigree.  Blood  betrays  our  choicest 
secrets.  Disguised  as  a  boor  the  blood  shows 
the  gentleman.  In  wearisome  dty  shafts  the 
red  secret  of  Arabian  grace  and  fleetness  is  only 
oonfined,  not  concealed ;  and  from  his  queen's 
imperial  cheek,  the  blood — truly  democratic — 
telegraphs  the  curling-pated  page  of  that  queen's 


hidden  treasure  of  love  for  him.  So  as  I  parted 
firom  my  Summer  queen,  and  foolishly  assumed 
the  air  of  a  tmc  hUue—^  my  young  friend  and 
ally  Smelle  Fungus  is  perpetually  doing,  when- 
ever there  are  ladies  present — ^while  I  carelessly 
bowed,  as  if  it  concerned  me  very  little  to  say 
good-l^e,  all  the  blood  rushed  from  my  heart  to 
my  face,  and  there  burned  in  a  fervent  homage 
of  ferewell  to  Lulu,  branding  me  with  the  fislse- 
hood  implied  in  my  composure. 

Fungus  aooompanied  me  to  the  cars.  I  walked 
silently  along,  after  I  was  out  of  Lulu's  view, 
and  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  that  solemn 
chapter  of ''  Waverley,"  which  describes  Fergus 
Maclvor  going  to  execution.  Not  less  &ir,  in 
my  fancy,  than  his  sister  Flora,  was  Lulu,  whose 
firiendship  I  had  forfeited.  "And  you,"  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I  went,  **  you  are  very  much  like 
the  heroic,  devoted,  and  death-daring  Highland 
chieftain,  are  you  noti  A  high  old  hero  you 
are,  in  opal  shirt^tuds,  ribbed  silk-stockings, 
and  yellow  kids.  It  w  very  like  Fergus  Mao- 
Ivor  going  to  executi<m  !" — and  as  my  reveries 
melted  into  vagueness  the  steam-shriek  of  the 
locomotive  was  nothing  to  me  but  a  persistent, 
garrulous,  and  cracked  old  Polonius,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Very  like  a  whale ;  very 
like  a  whale." 

"What  a  wow,"  said  Fungus,  who  is  not 
strong  upon  the  r'«  and  s'«. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  cars,  my  friend  Smelle 
touched  my  hand,  and  winked  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  he  wished  no  one  to  overhear. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  pausing,  with  one  foot  on  the 
platform. 

"  My  dear  Smyttba"  (I  spell  it  usually  with  a 
y  and  two  ('«),  said  Fungus,  "your  twowthith 
are  perhapth  a  lutU  too  large  over  the  thue." 

"  Smelle  Fungus,"  said  I,  fiercely  (for  you  will 
not  forget  my  Waverley  visions),  "  your  impu- 
dence is  a  little  too  thmawl  for  me  to  chasUse  ' 
you  for." 

And  so  I  rolled  off  to  Albany  behind  the  shriek- 
ing old  Polonius,  that  roared  madly,  and  in 
ridicule  of  me,  through  all  the  towns,  and  over 
the  placid  summer  fields,  "  Very  like  a  whale ; 
very  like  a  whale  !" 

I  thought,  as  I  told  you  in  August,  of  going 
to  Newport,  and  I  did  go^  but  later  in  the  season. 
At  present  I  stopped  a  day  in  the  city  to  write 
you  about  Lulu's  treatment  of  me,  and  Mr.  Har- 
per promised  to  print  it,  if  I  would*  solemnly 
swear  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  wrote  it. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Smy tthe,  our  Magazine 
has  a  certam  character  to  sustain,  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  compromised  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  wrote  for  it."  Mr.  Harper  has  a  firm 
mercantile  way  of  doing  business,  and  as  there 
were  many  of  my  western  friends  who  would 
otherwise  know  nothing  about  Lulu's  "  at  least 
very  peculiar  conduct"  (as  my  cousin.  Loot 
Kreecher,  caDed  it),  I  accepted  the  anonymotA, 
though  I  grant,  much  against  my  inclination, 
left  hhm  the  MS.,  and  went  to  Cape  May. 

There  are  people  in  Philadelphia,  and  some 
in  Baltimore,  who  really  believe  in  Cape  May. 
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They  actually  go  there  and  pass  the  summer. 
Cape  May  connsti  of  sand,  a  row  of  houses, 
and  a  magnificent  surf.  When  I  arrived  I  was 
not  in  the  most  amiable  of  humors,  and  as  I 
strolled  about  seeking  whom  1  might  derour, 
whenever  I  met  an  especial  Cape  Mayite — a  man 
whom  I  recognized  instinctively  as  a  true  be- 
liever in  that  particular  sand  and  surf-— I  ste^^ied 
gently  up  to  him,  and  said  : 

** Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  a  stranger;  but  can 
you  tell  me  why  any  body  ever  comes  to  this 
forlorn  abomination  of  a  place  V 

Then  my  gentleman's  blood — the  same  old 
universal  tell-tale— rushed  into  his  &oe,  and 
stood  there  crimson  and  shaking  the  veins  at 
me,  with  a  fary  which  in  mere  words  would  be, 
^^  villain,  liar,  scoundrel,'*  dec.,  but  which  my 
courteous  address,  and  my  frank  confession  of 
being  a  stranger,  did  not  permit  to  escape  from 
his  Ups,  so  that  I  was  usually  answered  in  the 
erispest  and  concisest  manner,  "  Sir,  Cape  May 
is  the  only  decent  watering-place  on  this  conti- 
nent.    Good  morning,  sir." 

I  betook  myself  to  bathing.  Ah !  truly,  then 
I  understood  my  friend's  indignation.  The  great 
billows  came  in  full-breasted  frt>m  the  mid-At- 
lantic. Hundreds  of  little  human  beings,  dad 
like  heretics  for  an  auCthda-fef  in  every  kind  of 
dismal  or  flame-colored  serge,  are  tossed  about, 
ducked,  driven,  battered,  borne,  upset,  and  some- 
times drowned,  by  their  burly  play-fellow.  As 
I  watched  the  scene  from  the  beach,  some  spark- 
ling morning  when  the  surf  swanned  widi  bath- 
ers, I  could  well  fancy  the  old  world  statues  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile  (upon  each  of  which 
my  brother  John  wrote  sonnets,  which  he  always 
repeated  to  me  when  I  asked  about  Europe,  so 
that  I  was  rather  tired  of  his  conversation,  and 
sought  European  information  elsewhere— usual- 
ly in  the  valuable  communioations  of  Mr.  Benson 
to  the  Literary  World,  which  for  operardancing, 
^nner-giving,  and  fetst-driving  statistics,  are 
quite  unsurpassed  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
light  and  sportive  character  of  that  sprightly 
weekly),  I  say  I  could  well  fancy,  as  I  watched 
the  scene,  those  statues  relenting  from  the  rigid- 
ity of  marble,  and  tossing  about  them,  with  ami- 
able grace,  the  little  cherubs  who  are  grouped 
all  over  them,  like  the  children  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and  who  represent  the  trib* 
otary  springs  and  streams  of  the  rivers.  Even 
•o  did  the  ocean  disport  itself  with  those  men 
and  women  in  sad  and  shabby  serge,  tumbling 
^  them  over  in  the  foam,  and  smiting  them  with 
a  sense  of  infinite  power. 

The  week  of  loneliness  passed,  and  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  charming  group  of  Balti- 
more belles. 

'*  I  confess,*'  said  I  to  them  one  evening,  *'  I 
eonfess  and  surrender.'* 

"  What  do  you  confess,  and  to  whom  do  you 
surrender  1"  demanded  Brunetta,  the  fairest  of 
those  many  hir. 

**  Mad4mna  mto,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  sur- 
render my  skepticism  of  this  place.  I  acknowl- 
edge Cape  May.     I  believe  in  Baltimore." 


'*Amen!"  chorused  the  girls  in  gay  treble, 
*'  You  are  absolved,  and  now  which  of  us  wiU 
you  drive  out  on  the  beach  1" 

''Is  that  the  penance  1"  asked  I,  laughing. 
*'  O  sweet  penance,  that  shall  be  prolonged  until 
it  becomes  itself  a  sin ;  then  more  penance,  more 
sin,  and  so  on,  an  endless  round  of  festival !" 

"Epicurean  sinner!"  returned  that  fairest 
belle. 

"  Come  on !  one  and  all,  to-day,  for  I  shall 
make  a  brave  beginning,"  cried  I.  "  I  shall  re- 
pent first  en  groa  then  tn  deUtU,  as  they  sell  spices 
in  Paris." 

And  I  ordered  the  largest  possible  carriage. 

In  they  bundled  (it  is  Smelle  Fungus's  phrase), 
and  away  we  rolled.  Not  purer  and  more  spark- 
ling the  foam  that  blew  into  diamonds  in  the  air, 
and  creamed  up  the  black  beach  than  the  evaA- 
esoent  spray  of  our  evening  talk.  As  the  sua 
set  and  night  muflled  the  eastern  horiz<m,  merry 
peals  of  girHsh  laughter  rang  over  the  water, 
more  musical  than  the  cadenced  sea.  Oi^ 
gusts  of  sound,  they  invaded  the  vast  silence  of 
the  deepening  night,  as  the  glancing  feet  of  chil- 
dren patter  along  the  edges  of  the  ocean.  Ring 
on,  sweet  laughter  !  and  forever  ring !  my  ve»- 
per  bells  of  longing  and  loving  remembrance. 

We  returned  after  dark  to  the  house,  and  were 
met  by  a  younger  sister  of  our  feireet  belle— a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  not  yet "  out,"  but  would 
certainly  never  again  be  "  in." 

*'  Wdl,  young  ladies,"  cried  she,  as  we  drove 
up,  ^  I  trust  no  baggage  has  been  risked  this 
afternoon." 

She  held  a  "  Harper"  in  her  hand,  and  I,  of 
course,  instantly  knew  what  she  meant.  But, 
as  if  taking  her  only  in  a  general,  yet  not  too 
literal,  sense,  I  responded, 

"  No  fear.  Miss  Jenny,  we  have  been  packed 
so  many  together  and  so  near,  that  we  have  kept 
a  close  look-out  that  nobody  stole  any  body  elso's 
baggage.     It's  all  right,  say  I  as  conductor." 

The  girls  wrinkled  their  smooth  brows  with 
wonder  as  they  stepped  o«t. 

"What  do  you-meanl  what  is  itt"  inquired 
they. 

"Why,'*  cried  Miss  Jenny,  "here's  such  a 
delicious  story  in  '  Harper,*  serving  up  the  New 
York  girls  splendidly.  I  wonder  who  wrote  it. 
All  the  Watering-Places  get  a  hit." 

"Ladies,"  said  I,  deferentially,  "you  wiU 
please  to  remember  my  recantation,  I  acknowl- 
edge Cape  May.  I  believe  in  Baltimore.  And 
I  also  believe  in  getting  ready  for  tea.  Au  revoir 
at  the  tea-table.'* 

And  I  stepped  into  my  room. 

There  I  found  my  private  copy  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  cut  the  leaves  to  find  my  story.  I  as- 
sure you,  as  I  read  it,  that  I  was  very  glad  Mr. 
Harper  had  insisted  upon  the  anonymous.  I 
was  really  frightened.  It  vras  so  frank  a  con- 
fession !  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  whole 
world  would  see  plainly  that  I  had  been  jilted. 
Then  it  was  so  accurate  a  tale.  Why,  how  per- 
fectly asinine  I  had  been ;  for  what  was  to  pre- 
vent any  reader — ^you,  my  friend,  for  instancy 
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whoie  eyes  are  now  reading  this,  if  yoa  chanced 
to  be  then  at  Saratoga — fVom  stepping  into  the 
office  and  looking  out  in  the  book  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  occupied  No.  310  in  July! 
My  name  would  be  found  there,  and  as  my  flirt- 
ation with  Lulu  was  perfectly  well  known,  I 
might  naturally  expect  to  hear  from  some  whisk- 
ered cousin  or  mustached  brother.  There  was 
Herbert  himself !  Fancy  Herbert  accosting  me 
in  a  fierce  way,  to  explain  what  the  deuce  I 
meant  *'  by  scribbling  about  his  sister  in  tuppeny 
magazines,"  and  then  "wingfaig"me,  or  "drop- 
ping" me,  or  whaterer  the  proper  phrase  is  for 
breaking  a  man's  arm  or  shooting  him  dead  in  a 
duel.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  was  very  much 
the  debtor  of  Mr.  Harper  for  his  advice ;  since  I 
could  now  deny  the  authorship,  and  plead  bland 
ignorance  of  the  whole  afiair,  taking  my  chance 
about  the  scrutiny  into  the  occupancy  of  No.  310. 

But  then  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  couldn't  pre- 
serve his  anon3rmou8,  and  the  only  reason  that 
Junius  has  done  so  is,  that  women  never  read 
Junius,  and  care  nothing  about  him.  By-the- 
by,  I  am  convinced — and  I  present  the  idea  to 
the  poor  old  English  Quarterlies  who  annually 
flounder  into  this  discussion — that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  discover  who  Junius  was,  by  simply  put- 
ting a  Woman's-rights  Convention  power  into 
the  inquiry.  Say  to  the  ladies  who  compose,  for 
instance,  the  Syracuse  assembly,  "Madam,  the 
Rev.  President,  and  ladies,  the  learned  Secre- 
taries and  ardent  rank  and  file  of  this  movement, 
you  shall  all  have  the  greatest  of  woman's  rights, 
that  of  choosing  a  husband,  or,  if  you  are  mar- 
ried, the  right  of  making  him  behave — ^if  you  will 
only  tell  us  who  Junius  was" — and  the  Conven- 
tion will  adjourn  over  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps 
for  a  week  or  two— and  on  the  due  day  the  Con- 
vention will  assemble,  the  committee  will  come  in 
and  report  by  Dr.  Mrs.  Swizzleum,  or  some  other 
chairwoman,  the  true  Junius,  while  the  Rev. 
Miss  Spareribb,  arch-Secretary  of  the  Female 
Monthly  Concert  for  the  increase  of  husbands, 
will  throw  in  the  name  of  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask,  by  way  of  appendix. 

So,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  rather  dreaded  dis- 
covery, if  my  fair  friends  should  be  interested  to 
know  the  author  of  the  story. 

As  I  came  down  to  tea,  I  met  in  the  hall  De 
Grey  Hownde,  fresh  from  Paris,  and  as  fine  as  a 
new  kid  glove.  We  shook  hands  cordially, 
for  I  had  known  him  in  college,  where,  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  the  advice  of  the  Professors — 
called  "  De  Grey's  health"  by  bis  father — induced 
that  worthy  gentleman  to  send  De  Grey  to  re- 
cruit by  foreign  travel.  He  was  wonderfully 
improved — in  cravats  and  shirt  bosoms,  nor  had 
he  entirely  neglected  vest  patterns,  during  his 
residence  abroad.  He  hod  also  "  recruited"  his 
stock,  already  tolerably  large,  of  affectation  and 
ignorance.  De  Grey  was  not  strong  at  conver- 
sation. So  afler  saying,  in  various  ways,  "  How 
are  yel — ^how  dee  dot — ^how  've  ye  been!"  he 
fell  into  silence,  and  fumbled  his  watch-chain. 

"  Tou  are  going  to  Saratoga,  I  suppose  t"  I 
said. 


"  'Pon  *onor,  don't  know :  Have  jnst  read  a 
funny  story  about  Saratoga  in  Harper." 

"  So  have  L" 

"  Wonder  who  that  chap  is  1" 

"  It  might  be  a  thousand  men.  It*s  not  par- 
ticularly good ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  lit- 
tle free  with  private  affairs." 

**  You  are  a  writer,  ain't  you  1"  continued  De 
Grey. 

"Why,  yes — ^tolerably  good;  but  I  never 
learned  of  Mr.  Bristow  : — it  was  nothing  but  the 
old  woman  at  the  district  school." 

"  What  was  nothing  but  the  old  woman  at  the 
district  schooU"  demanded  he  with  disgust. 

"  That  taught  me  to  be  a  vmter — such  as  I 
am." 

"  Sho !  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  .you  write 
books." 

Here  I  know  I  blushed.  That  eternal,  old, 
meddlesome  blood ! 

"  Why,  yes"— I  said  with  modesty.  "  I  have 
written  books — although  I  am  so  young.  I  pub- 
lished when  I  was  only  a  Soph — " 

"  I  went  to  Paris  and  you  to  Parnassus/'  said 
De  Grey,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Yes.     Have  you  had  a  good  time  1" 

"Yes.     Have  you  1" 

"  Yes.    Let's  go  to  tea." 

My  companions  of  the  afternoon  were  smiling 
in  concert  as  I  entered.  They  had  heard  the 
story.  Miss  Jenny  had  read  it  to  them  as  they 
dressed  for  tea.  They  were  all  of  one  mind 
about  it,  and  as  I  sat  down,  Bnmetta  whispered 
to  me — 

"  Poor  valedictorian !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  T. 

"  Let  him  who  goeth  out  to  shear,  tak^  care 
that  he  return  not  shorn  !"  said  she,  laughingly. 

"  Ditto,  ditto,  say  I :  always  ditto  to  the  I^dy 
Brunetta,"  responded  I,  buttering  my  toast. 

"  And  if  the  Lady  Brunetta  should  always  do 
ditto  to  the   Saratoga   Lulu — ^how  theni"   in- 
quired my  tormentor. 
'  The  blood  ran  up  into  my  cheeks,  and  laugh- 
ed at  me  with  her. 

"What  do  you  meani"  asked  I,  in  a  toast- 
muffled  voice. 

"  Why,  that  you  wrote  the  story  in  Harper.*' 

"  I  did  not,"  said  I  distinctly. 

Indignant  Mrs.  Opie ! — ^what  could  I  do  1  Sup- 
pose that,  when  your  young  heart  was  first  in- 
terested by  the  lamented  Opie,  some  acid  gossip 
had  tried  to  probe  your  secret,  and  let  out  itc 
sweetness  to  the  world,  might  you  not  have' 
justly  thwarted  that  gossip,  by  a  denial  as  cold 
as  you  could  make  it  1  At  least — if  you  shake 
a  reproving  head — ^would  not  the  denial  have 
been  the  whitest  of  white  lies  ?  No ;  I  see  you 
will  not  allow  it. — Well,  I  must  grant  then  that 
I  told  a  falsehood,  and  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  I  can  offer  no  excuse,  except  my  mor- 
tification at  the  discovery;  and  in  certain  mat- 
ters, as  you  know  very  well,  evasion  is  assent. 
You  must  consider  that  we  poor  authors  have 
no  other  alternative.  If  we  wish  to  serve  up 
our  intimate  friends,  and  betray  the  secrets  of 
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private  social  coteries — ^there  is  nothing  left  us 
bat  the  mask  of  the  anonymous. 

I  often  used  to  dine  on  Sundays  with  a  city 
Inend  of  my  father's,  Fitz-Porkins,  who  does 
"  a  heavy  business**  somewhere  in  South  Front 
Street,  imd  every  where  else  that  he  goes,  so  iar 
as  I  can  discover.  This  was  in  my  Freshman 
year  vacations.  When  I  returned  to  college,  I 
entertained  **the  Parnassus"  during  the  whole 
term,  by  my  accounts  of  these  dinners ;  and  I 
finally  incladed  them  in  my  romance,  '*Masta- 
don,**  over  whose  pages,  I  flatter  myself,  the  sides 
of  the  American  public  have  shaken.  This  went 
on  swimmingly.  I  continued  to  dine,  and  Fitz- 
Porkins  listened  to  "  Mastadon,"  when  Bertha 
read  it  to  him  after  dinner.  He  laughed  at  all  the 
ftm  which  he  caught  in  the  intervals  of  napping, 
and  which  snoring  would  allow  him  to  hear.  He 
did  not  see  that  he  was  his  own  butt.  And  the 
Public  is  nothing  but  a  Fitz-Porkins,  that  snores 
after  dinner,  and  laughs  at  itself  without  know- 
ing it. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  say  "  No  ;*' 
and  I  did  so. 

"  Well,"  said  Brunetta,  "  I  am  surprised ;  for 
I  thought  I  recognized  the  pungent,  mellow,  and 
sparkling  style  of  your  great  work." 

•*  Which  of  my  great  works  V*  demanded  I ; 
and,  I  am  conscious,  nervously,  for  I  thought  all 
my  works  great. 

"  Why,  '  Big  Brag  and  Small  Potatoes  !*  of 
course,"  replied  the  lady. 

I  went  on  drinking  my  tea;  and  the  girls 
heard  from  Brunetta  that  I  denied  having  writ- 
ten it. 

'*  Of  course,  he  didnH.  I  could  have  told  you 
that,"  cried  my  black-eyed  pet  Paquita.  "  How 
astonished  I  am,  girls,  that  you  should  not  have 
jecognized  that  favorite  of  mine,  the  How — " 

**  Hush !"  cried  Brunetta  and  chorus.  "  Don't 
betray  any  familiarity  with  that  naughty  book : 
What  is  it  called  1—*  Vile  Notes  of  Lobster 
eating  in  Syria, — isn't  it  that,  or  some  such 
thing  1  One  thing,  permit  me  to  say,  Paquita, 
ikat  is  a  book  which  no  young  woman  of  well- 
regulated  mind  allows  herself  to  read." 

**  Dear  me !"  said  Paquita ;  **  I  don't  think  so 
at  all.  It  is  a  very  pretty  book.  Of  course,  I 
don't  understand  much  of  it ;  but  then  the  How- 
■dji  uses  such  nice  words— and  it's  all  about 
palms,  and  camels,  and  mosques,  and  turbans, 
and  women  with  dark  eyes.  Oh!  it's  sweet! 
And  I  am  sure  he  wrote  this  pretty  story." 

Now  the  Howadji — spite  of  his  books,  which 
I  felt  conscientiously  impelled  to  criticise  in  a 
solemnly-burlesque  manner  in  a  Boston  paper, 
and  in  a  burlesquely-solemn  style  in  the  sprightly 
weekly  previously  mentioned— is  yet  a  personal 
friend  and  favorite  of  mine,  and  I  was  not  sorry 
to  hear  my  eflfort  ascribed  to  him,  although,  as  I 
secretly  knew,  he  couldn't  write  any  thing  to 
compare  with  it. 

**No,"  said  I,  "I  rather  doubt  the  Howadji 
theory.  He  doesn't  write  stories,  I  believe. 
Who  can  it  be,  I  wonder,  since  you  are  really 
iMterosted.     But  why  do  yoa  care  who  wrote  it  1" 


'*  Because  it  shows  up  you  men  so  finely,** 
answered  Brunetta,  **  and  I  know  what  /  shall 
do  with  a  copy  of  it.** 

"What  shall  you  do  1" 

"  I  shall  send  it  to  Edmund  Erly.*' 

"Who  is  bet" 

"  Oh !  he's  a  friend  of  mine,  a  raging  lion  of 
a  man,  who  goes  up  and  down  seeking  what 
lambs  of  ladies  he  may  devour.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  lines, 

♦**Wlio  killed  that  lady  t 
I,  said  brave  Ned, 
My  eyes  turned  ber  head, 
And  I  killed  that  lady.' 

Why,  he  makes  nothing  of  killing  two  ladles  en 
one  evening.  It  was  of  him  old  Rye  Nosseroe 
(head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Nosseroses, 
you  know),  said,  parodying  Sydney  Smith,  that 
if  Edmund  Erly  went  on  at  this  rate  he  would 
soon  have  nothing  but  cold  ladies  upon  his  side- 
board." 

"  Which  is  pretty  much  the  case,  now,"  grum- 
bled De  Grey  Hownde,  who  was  a  little  jealous 
of  Erly.  "He's  always  surrounded  by  cold 
ladies.** 

"  Don*t  you  wish  you  could  warm  them,  Mr. 
Hownde,"  said  Brunetta,  sweetly,  while  De 
Grey  spilled  his  tea  upon  one  of  those  lovely 
shirt-fronts,  in  his  abortive  efforts  to  smile. 

We  rose  from  table,  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza.  The  moon  was  rising,  and  I  slipped 
away  to  light  my  cigar,  and  smoke  at  leisure ; 
trying  to  determine  whether  I  would  leave  im- 
mediately for  Newport.  I  sat  smoking  and 
dreaming,  quite  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  until  suddenly  I  heard  Brunetta's  voice. 

"You  would  make  a  pretty  picture  of  the 
Bachelor  in  his  reveries  ever  a  cigar.** 

"There  it  is !"  cried  Smelle  Fungus;  "Mr. 
Marvel  wrote  the  story.** 

"Sure  enough,**  said  Brunetta,  looking  al 
me  with  a  surprised  air,  as  if  we  had  been  very 
stupid  not  to  have  known  it  directly. 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that,**  said  an  elderly 
lady,  who  was  passing  with  a  copy  of  "  Dream 
Life"  (as  afterward  appeared)  under  her  arm. 
"  I  flatter  myself  I  know  Mr.  Marvel  as  well  aa 
any  one  knows  him,*'  and  here  the  elderly  lady 
sighed,  as  if  the  great  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
"Ik.*'  were  a  solemn  and  saddening  responsi- 
bility. "  And  as  I  have  been  with  him  at  tha 
Watering-Places,  and  know  him  so  well,  and  his 
style  so  thoroughly,  you  will  admit  that  I  hava 
some  claims  to  speak  to  this  point.  Young  1»> 
dies,  Mr.  Marvel  wrote  the  story.'* 

The  elderly  sailed  on,  and  was  lost  with 
"  Dream  Life"  in  the  moonlight,  while  the  3roung 
ladies  looked  admiringly  after  upon  one  who 
intimately  knew  the  magician  that  so  skillfully 
blew  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  in  their  eyes,  making 
them  weep  and  weep  again,  and  fall  in  love  with 
such  luxury  of  weeping. 

"  Dear,  delicious  book,**  murmured  Brunettii 
as  if  inwardly  renewing  her  reading  of  tho«ft 
moving  pages. 

"  Such  a  fiunily  book !"  said  Fioiella. 
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^  So  moral  !'*  whispered  Blondella. 

^  So  trae  !**  said  Aceta,  firmly,  who  was  re- 
ported (Jenny  said)  to  have  once  had  an  offer. 

"  Come,  young  ladies,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  "you 
will  be  making  Mr.  Smytthe  horribly  jealous,  if 
you  say  nothing  about  any  of  his  *  various  writ- 
ings.' Don't  lavish  all  your  enthusiasm  upon 
Ik.  MarvePs  sentimental  twaddle.'' 

There  was  one  loud  and  long  burst  of  indig- 
nation from  the  girls,  nor  could  I  hear  my  ^ 
vorite  author  so  treated  without  protesting. 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Jenny,  that's  too  severe.  Your 
regard  for  me  goes  a  little  too  far.  I  3rield  to 
no  man  in  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Marvel,  al- 
though I  have  no  desire  weakly  to  underrate  my 
own  humble  productions. 

And  I  blushed  scarlet  again,  lor  I  knew  Aceta*s 
eyes  wcfe  upon  me. 

'*  WoU,  if  Mr.  Marvel  did  write  it,"  said  Jen- 
ay,  "  it  is  much  the  best  thing  of  his  I  have 
ever  seen." 

Dear  Jenny!  How  discriminating  and  Just 
WM  that  remark!  It  was  precisely  my  own 
opinion.  For — although  far  from  vain,  as  yon 
have  discerned — I  can  not  but  see  how  superior 
was  my  little  August  effort  to  any  I  have  yet 
met  of  the  eminent  M.'s. 

It  was  voted  that  the  author  of  the  story  was 
discovered.  But  Paquita  would  not  surrender. 
She  was  so  sure  of  the  correctness  of  her  sus- 
picion that  I  was  rather  nettled  that  any  of  my 
**  various  writings"  should  so  nearly  resemble 
those  which  I  am  constrained  to  think  stilted, 
and  respectably  mediocre.  I  endeavored  to  favor 
the  Marvel  theory,  for  I  much  prefer  his  rippling 
limpidity  to  the  turgid  obscurity  of  the  Howadji. 
It  was  in  vain. 

Entering  the  parlor  whom  should  I  meet  but 
old  Rye  Nosserosi  He  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  already  angry  with  Cape  May.  Nosseros 
is  a  pillar  of  the  Society  Library  in  New  York. 
He  is  always  in  the  reading-room  of  that  ad- 
mirable institution. 

**  These  reviews  and  papers,  sir,"  says  Rye, 
laying  his  hand,  by  chance,  upon  the  sprightly 
weekly,  whose  catholic  and  impartial  judgments, 
so  weU  justify  its  title  of  "  World,"  **  these,  sir, 
OKtract  the  honey  from  the  great  mass  of  con- 
temporary literature  and  drop  it  into  our  mouths. 
I  read  the  reviews,  sir,  and  I  am  up  with  the 
-times  and  the  world." 

Nosseros  prides  himself  upon  recognising  the 
author  of  every  article  in  every  review  and  mag- 
asine,  and  I  trembled  to  meet  him. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  my  young  friend,"  commenced  he, 
•*  you  have  done  a  dangerous  thing :  clever,  yes, 
clever,  but  dangerous.     Step  out  here." 

He  drew  me  out  upon  the  piazza,  and  con- 
tinued: 

**  Smytthe,  you  know  my  regard  for  you.  It 
leads  me  now  to  say  that  you  must  beware.  You 
have  shown  in  this  story — for  of  course  I  knew 
your  hand  in  a  moment — a  flippancy  of  feeling, 
and  a  positive  looseness  of  sentiment,  which  is 
a  bad  augury  for  your  future.  Wliy  should 
you  skip  abov^— a  mere  butterfly — from  summer 


haunt  to  summer  haunt,  and  impale  flies  upon  ■ 
pin  1  Life  is  an  earnest  thing,  my  dear  Smytthe, 
and  your  own  does  not  satisfy  you  nor  your 
friends.  Dont  be  content  with  shining,  but 
aim  to  impart  heat.  It  is  net  the  sun's  light 
that  fructifies;  and  a  merely  brilliant — even 
granting  that  this  story  were  such,  whkdi,  seri- 
ously, I  do  not  think — a  merely  brilliant  author 
is  not  a  loved  man,  nor  a  mere^  sparkling  stoiy 
a  permanent  influence  nor  one  worth  desiring. 
I  am  sorry  for  you  that  you  have  written  this 
thing  in  Harper,  and  I  shall  every  where  deny 
that  you  did  it." 

"  Yes,  answered  I,  "  and  you  can  do  so  with 
perfect  truth,  Mr.  Nosseros." 

"  What !  you  didn't  wriU  it  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

"  My  dear  Smytthe,  you  know  my  weakness ; 
you  know  that  I  would  not  willingly  yield  an 
opinion  of  mine  in  such  a  matter.  But  my  pride 
is  lost  in  satisfaction  in  hearing  what  you  s^. 
Do  you  know  who  did  write  it!" 

"I  do." 

"Ah!  tell  me,  tell  me !" 

"  Upon  condition  that  you  will  not  tell  the 
giris,  who  believe  it  is  Mr.  Marvel's  or  the  How- 
adji's." 

"OfcourselwiUnot." 

"Well,  then,  guess." 

"It  wasn't — ^no,  it  couldn't  be — the  greit 
Linkum  Fidelittst"  asked  Nosseros,  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  hound  upon  the  scent. 

"No." 

"  Nor,  n^  friend  H.  Teety !" 

"  O  wise  young  judge !" 

"Who  was  it,  then;  I  diail  never  guess t" 
said  Rye,  anxiously. 

I  drew  him  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza ;  kind 
reader  join  us  there.  I  whispered  to  him,  and 
I  whisper  to  you 

"  No !"  said  he,  with  an  «nergy  that  threw 
his  hat  off,  as  he  started  back  in  surprise-— "not 
her 

"The  same,"  replied  I,  quietly  lighting  a 
cigar. 

"  Not  you,  nor  the  Howadji,  nor  Ik.  Marvel, 
nor  H.  Teety,  but 1" 

"  Emphatically  so,"  said  I ;  **  and  when  you 
go  to  Saretogai,  look  and  see  who  occupied  No. 
310  at  that  time,  and  discover  if  I  am  wrong." 

Who  I  told  him  the  author  was  wUl  not  intef- 
est  you.  Let  it  suffice  to  know  that  it  was  one 
who,  "meaning  well  and  hoping  well,"  had 
trained  himself  "to  do  service  in"  "various 
writings,"  and  to  whom  certain  distinguished 
authors  owe  more  than  they  care  to  acknowledge. 

"  Well,  it's  odd,"  said  my  friend.  "  Pve  just 
come  from  Newport,  where  the  thing  was  charged 
upon  the  Bachelor  or  the  Howadji,  but  never 
upon  him,  nor  upon  you,  I  assure  you ,  although 
I  was  confident  you  wrote  it.  I  shall  quietly 
write  the  fact  to  Herbert  who  is  perfectly  fu- 
rious." 

"  The  deuce ;  I  wouldn't  do  that." 

"Well!  I'U  think  of  it,"  said  he,  and  we 
]  moved  into  the  house.    "  By-the-by,  do  jan  know 
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what  Branetta  told  me  juet  before  yoo  oame  in," 
and  there  was  a  wicked  leer  in  Nosseros's  eye. 

"  No,  of  course  I  don%"  said  I,  feebly  and 
•Qspiciously. 

*'Bnuietta  said  to  me,  that  she  knew  you 
wrote  the  story,  and  that  it  was  all  true,  and 
that  you  had  been  refused  by  Miss  Lulu,  and — 
good  Hearens !  how  you  blush — /  am  perfectly 
oonTinced  of  it  toe.** 

I  stood  before  him  red  and  hot,  the  blood  tin- 
gling and  throbbing  in  my  cheeks.  My  secret 
out — my  refusal  blown — ^with  all  the  unalleviated 
responsibility  of  that  too  truthful  sketch  upon 
my  shoulders.  I  endeavored  to  rally,  and  smiled 
incredulously,  in  a  fidnt,  sickly  way. 

"Come!  don^t  bum  up  about  it.  Let's  go 
and  take  a  horn,"  said  Rye  Nosseros. 

I  went  in ;  drank  with  great  hilarity,  of  course ; 
cmoked,  chatted,  learned  that  Lulu  was  really  at 
Newport,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  pleasing  oon- 
soiousiiess  that  my  secret  was  known  to  the  most 
garrulous  of  literary  gossips.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
has  told  you,  my  too  credulous  reader  *,  and  that 
you  really  believe  I  wrote  my  own  story  ! 


SUNDAY  MORNING. 

IT  is  a  question  not,  I  think,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  philosopher  and  psychologist  to 
discuss,  whether,  supposing  our  dear  okl  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  have  lost  count  of  a  few 
days  during  his  stay  on  the  island  of  Juan  P*er- 
nandex,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  correct 
the  notches  on  that  dear  old  post — Heaven's  bless- 
ing upon  it,  how  it  stands  up  in  the  plain  of  my 
ddldhood,  sun-lighted  for  ever  ! — by  intuitively 
knowing  Sunday  as  soon  as  it  came  round.  My 
theory  is  that  he  would :  my  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  something  in  and  about  the  aspect  of  the 
Sabbath  so  contra-distinguished  from  other  days, 
so  perfectly  sui  generii,  that,  the  wide  world 
ovver,  the  cognizance  and  recognition  of  Sunday 
are  innate  and  intuitive.  It  is  not  like  other 
days;  the  air,  the  stiUness,  the  noise,  are  not 
like  those  of  other  days.  There  is  rain  on  a  wet 
Sunday,  and  rain  on  a  wet  Monday ;  but  they 
ate  not  the  same  rains  by  any  means.  The  Sun- 
day sunshine  and  the  Saturday  sunshine  both 
light  us  and  warm  us  and  cheer  us ;  but  the 
sunny  Saturday  is  hi  different  firom  the  sunny 
Sunday. 

Sunday  morning  in  town  and  country ;  let 
me  essay,  with  my  blunt  pencil,  to  sketch  some 
Sunday  morning  draughts. 

What  sort  of  a  Sunday  morning  could  Aat 
have  been  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  when  the 
tw«  great  armies  of  the  English  and  the  French 
Uy  opposite  each  other  (after  couching  uneasily 
in  their  muddy  lairs  all  Saturday  night),  like 
wild  beasts,  ready  to  rend  each  other  in  pieces 
presently !  Gunner  and  Driver  number  seven, 
9B  he  pushes  and  labors,  and  toils  and  moils  at 
the  wheels  of  yonder  great  piece  of  ordnance, 
overhauling  and  sponging  out  the  creature's 
mouth  to  see  that  it  is  ready  for  roaring  and  bit- 
ing, 6oe9  he  think  of  the  bloody  Sunday's  work 
h«  is  upon — that  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning 


that  the  great  Untiring  Hand  yet  chose  to  rest 
from  the  labors  of  Creation  1  Gunner  and  Driver 
number  seven,  as,  wiping  the  sweat  from  off  his 
anxious  face,  he  scans  the  trees  and  farms  and 
cottages  as  well  as  he  can  for  a  rainy  mlstr-^oes 
it  ever  strike  him  that  the  gray  church  of  Water- 
loo yonder  was  meant  to  be  something  else  than 
a  mere  "  position" — than  a  place  to  hold  or  de- 
fend, or  to  assault  and  attack — than  a  thing  to 
batter  and  rear  great  guns  against,  and  throw 
red-hot  shot  into,  or  may  be,  after  the  battle,  to 
establish  an  hospital  or  litter  down  troop  horses 
int  Comes  there  ever  a  thought  across  this 
rude  fighting  man  that  there  are  villages  and 
village  churches  in  his  own  land  of  England ! — 
notably  a  little,  gray,  ivy-colored  fane  **  down  in 
his  part  of  the  country ;"  a  church  with  a  leaden 
spire  and  a  thatched  roof,  and  little  lozenge  case- 
ments glistening  like  diamonds  ;  a  church  with 
a  rebellious  sea  of  church-yard,  all  stormy  waves 
of  turf,  crested  with  breakers  of  white  tomb- 
stone, surging  up  viciously  against  the  churcl^ 
and  threatening  to  break  through  its  Gothie 
windows,  and  quite  submerge  that  snug  Co- 
rinthian porch  the  last  vicar  (who  had  a  pretty 
taste  for  buikling,  confound  him !)  raised,  rolling 
its  verdant  billows  to  rocks  ahead  of  family 
vaults,  and  the  low  encompassing  stone  wall? 
Here  he  played,  years  ago,  before  ever  he  thought 
of  'listing,  or  of  being  a  Gunner  and  Driver,  or 
of  fighting  any  body  on  a  Sunday  morning,  were 
it  not,  indeed,  Tom  the  blacksmiUi's  son,  or  Toby 
Crance,  who  lived  "  along  a  Saunders,"  which 
last — the  self-styled  cock  of  the  village-— he,  the 
embryo  Gunner,  met  on  a  Sabbath  morning  and 
"  paid,"  knocking  him  from  his  cockish  emi- 
nence, crowing,  to  the  very  bottom  and  founda- 
tion of  a  muck-midden,  where  he  lay  howling 
among  the  ordure ;  for  which  exploit  he  (Gun- 
ner) was  sorely  scourged  next  morning  by  the 
schoolmaster,  a  learned  man,  who  could  talk  lik* 
a  book,  and  had  a  wonderful  property  of  boxing 
your  ears,  sitting  the  while  at  his  desk,  were  you 
ever  so  many  feet  ofif.  Many  a  Sunday  morning 
has  he  (Grunner)  sat  in  the  firee-seats  close  to  the 
squire's  pew,  wondering  why  the  brave  gentle- 
men and  fiur  ladies  on  the  brasses  always  cros»> 
ed  their  arms  like  scissors,  and  held  their  heads 
askew ;  why  the  mailed  knights  with  tin  pots  (in 
marble)  on  their  heads,  always  went  to  sleep  with 
their  feet  resting  on  little  dogs ;  spelling  out  thai 
quaint  marble  tablet  setting  forth  how  Sir  Roger 
JBielby  died  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  wondering 
what  wars  were  like.  Those  Sunday  mornings : 
how  drowsy,  how  distressingly  somnolent  they 
were  to  him!  That  weary  litany !  that  still  more 
sleepy  sermon !  There  was  a  sharp  zest  or  rel- 
ish thrown  in  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
former  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  mar- 
riage bans,  and  a  neat  peppery  little  prayer 
about  the  French  and  the  Pope  and  a  certain 
*'  blood-tbirsty  usurper,"  whose  "  casting  down" 
was  hebdomadally  supplicated ;  but  no  such  zests 
enlivened  the  dreary  waste  of  sermon.  Page 
after  page  of  manuscript  was  turned  over  with 
a  lulkby  of  rustling  foolscap,  and  the  drooping, 
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sleep-oppressed  spirits  of  the  boys  would  have 
pven  in,  have  knocked  under  entirely,  were  it 
not  for  the  thought — the  mighty  thought — the 
bark  riding  on  a  sea  of  joy  with  twenty  anchors 
of  Hope  at  the  bows — the  thought  of  the  gather- 
ing round  about  the  baker's  shop  after  church  ; 
the  glad  symposium  of  boys  and  girls  with  snowy 
napkins  waiting  for  the  baked  dinners ;  the  gas- 
tronomic Bourse — where  a  rumor  that  Starling's 
pie  was  spoilt,  that  Bailey's  over-cake  or  puflT- 
paste  rider  to  her  pie  had  been  devoured  by  a 
buccaneering  baker,  was  sufficient  to  throw  a 
gloom  on  the  market,  and  cause  apples  and  mar- 
bles to  be  quoted  at  nothing  at  all.  And  when 
the  Sunday  bakings  did  come  forth,  what  glorious 
sights  they  were  !  Gunner  and  Driver  number 
seven,  you  have  had  commissariat  beef,  and  com- 
missariat biscuit,  this  Sunday  morning ;  but  in 
those  days  you  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  a  dish 
in  which  there  was  brown,  hot  meat  with  streaky 
fat — a  dish  so  brown,  so  streaked  with  white  it- 
self, so  encompassed  with  savory  crispness,  that 
you  fancied  you  could  eat  it,  as  well  as  the  meat, 
for  all  it  came  from  Staffordshire  and  was  but  a 
potsherd.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  another  com- 
partment of  this  edible  dish  there  lurked  in  a 
greasy  nectar,  potatoes — so  crisp,  so  exquisitely 
done,  so  yellow,  that  they  looked  like  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  that  the  shepherd  gave 
to  Venus.  Who  would  mind  sermons  with  such 
fruits  in  store  t  Old  days,  those,  Gunner  and 
Driver  number  seven — quiet  days,  timid  d&jn  ! 

Sunday  morning  in  London  streets.  The 
pavement  seems  to  have  its  Sunday  coat  on,  as 
the  pavement  treaders  have.  The  omnibuses, 
though  working,  poor  vehicles  !  look  spruce  and 
**  Sundayfied."  The  horses  have  bunches  of  rib- 
bons in  their  ears,  and  the  coachmen  carry  pinks 
or  dog-roses  in  their  button-holes,  or  in  their 
mouths.  The  drivers  and  conductors  have  some 
degree  of  smartness  in  their  attire,  not  always,  I 
am  afraid  to  say,  displaying  clean  linen ;  but, 
always  mounting— on  the  part  of  the  driver — a 
pair  of  fresh  gloves,  and  on  that  of  the  conductor 
an  extra  polish  to  his  boots.  The  cabmen,  un- 
used ta  frequent  fares  on  Sunday  mornings, 
snore  peacefully  on  their  boxes,  or  improve 
their  minds  with  the  perusal  of  cheap  periodi- 
cals ;  or,  seated  on  the  iron  door-step  of  their 
vehicles,  and  puffing  the  calumet  of  peace,  hold 
mystic  converse  with  other  cabmen,  and  with  the 
waterman  on  the  stand. 

Town-made  little  boys,  with  caps  between 
Lancers'  shakoes  and  accordeons,  pick  out  the 
cleanest  spots  on  the  road  to  cross,  lest  they 
should  soil  their  bright  highlows.  Policemen 
lounge  easily  past,  whistling  softly,  as  if  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  orange  baskets,  they 
war  against  no  human  thing  to-day.  Cooks  and 
housemaids'peep  slyly  over  area  railings  and  out 
of  second-floor  windows;  for  it  is  their  "day 
out,"  and  they  are  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the 
weather  looks  like,  and  whether  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  reason  to  risk  and  throw  on  the  clem- 
ency of  the  skies  that  gorgeous  thing  I  know  of 
in  the  back-kitchen  and  a  band-box---that  boom- 


erang, which  is  to  strike  terror  and  dismay  into 
the  heart  of  "  Missus,"  and  then,  recoiling,  seat 
itself  triumphantly  on  the  head  of  Jane  or  Ann 
Elizabeth — the  Sunday  bonnet  But  see,  the 
door  of  this  genteel  residence  opens,  and  forth 
from  it  comes  Missus  herself  in  her  Sunday  bon- 
net (with  not  half  such  splendid  colors  or  so 
many  ribbons  as  Jane's  in  the  band-box),  and 
Master,  and  young  Master,  and  Missey,  and  the 
children,  all  bound  for  church.  Master  has  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  such  a  ehirt-collar,  neck- 
cloth, and  frill,  as  only  the  father  of  a  family 
conscious  of  his  moral  responsibility  can  boast. 
His  boots  are  the  boots  of  a  man  with  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  who  owes  his  baker  nothing,  or,  if 
any  thing,  can  pay  it,  sir,  at  Michaelmas  when 
he  sends  his  bill  in.  His  double  eye-glass  has 
respectability,  paternity,  morality  in  it.  He  is  a 
a  Churchman,  I  can  see,  by  the  complete  Church 
Service  in  a  small  portmanteau  of  blue  leather, 
which  young  Master  (bound  in  a  cut-away  coat, 
turned  up  with  check  trowsers,  and  gilt  lettered) 
is  carr3^g. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  from  the  great  spire  of 
Paul's ;  from  the  twin  towers  of  St.  Peter*s, 
Westminster;  from  lowly  St.  Margaret's,  with 
its  great  stained  window  nestling  close  by.  Ring 
out  from  St.  Pogis-under-pump,  where  the  rector 
is  non-resident,  and  the  mild  young  curate  has 
a  hankering  after  candlesticks  on  the  commun- 
ion-table. Ring  out  from  the  dozy  chapel-of- 
ease,  where  the  very  crimson  cushions  seem  to 
slumber ;  from  the  bran-new  Puseyite  bazaar — 
I  beg  pardon,  church — ^where  a  wax-chandler*s 
shop  seems  to  have  broken  into  the  main  avenue 
of  Covent  Garden  market,  and,  having  stormed 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  to  have  sat  itself 
down  among  the  ruins ;  tinkle  from  St.  Hilde- 
burga's,  the  sly  little  Romish  chapel ;— call  your 
flocks  together,  Zoar,  and  Enon,  and  Ebenezer. 
and  Rabshekah ; — Howlers,  Jumpers,  Moravians, 
Johanna  Southcotonians,  and  New-Jerusalemites 
Ring  out,  ye  bells — for  this  is  Sunday  morning. 

And,  ring  out,  oh  bells,  a  peal  of  love,  and 
kindness,  and  brotherhood.  Ring  Tolerance  into 
preacher's  mouths  and  men's  hearts,  that  while 
they  pray  they  may  forbear  to  thank  Heaven 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  or  even  as  "  this 
Publican"  who  is  their  neighbor ! 


SPEED  THE  PLOW. 
JoHK  Wilde  or  Rodenkirchen  was  standing  on  a  hill 
Ortbe  fef'Oiriele  ofRugen,  on  a  morning  bright  and  sdll ; 
And,  as  be  looked  about  him,  he  saw  a  little  shoe 
Of  glass,  most  strangely  (ksbioned,  that  ^itter'd  like  May 

dew. 
No  fbot  of  mortal  creature  such  a  little  tbing  could  wear ; 
John  saw  it  was  a  fairy's  shoe,  and  took  it  up  with  care. 
For  be  knew  that  the  dwarflsb  owner,  who  lived  in  ths 

cave  below. 
Until  he  regained  bis  slipper,  on  one  bare  foot  must  go. 
John  kept  bis  treasure  safely ;  and,  in  the  dark  midnight. 
He  went  up  to  to  the  bill-top,  alone,  without  a  light. 
To  the  ground  be  put  bis  mouth,  and  he  gave  a  loud  halloo: 
"  John  Wilde  of  Rodenkirchen  has  (bund  a  tiny  shoe  !** 
Straightway  be  board  a  murmur  fkr  down  within  the  hiU, 
Like  the  swarming  of  a  flight  of  bees,  and  the  clacking  of 

amUl; 
Straightway  he  heard  a  pattering  of  little  fbet  hard  by : 
Bat  John  was  very  cautious,  and  homeward  did  he  hie. 
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Next  roorniiif  came  tbe  <Ury,  like  a  meretaant  rieb  and 

**  Hare  you  got  a  little  cryatal  aboe  you  eonld  sell  to  me 

to-day  T" — 
Qaoth  John,  **  I  bare  a  alipper,  of  glan  so  line  and  email, 
That  only  one  of  fhlry  aixe  could  put  it  on  at  all.** 

Said  the  merchant,  **  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars 

new, 
From  the  mint  all  flreshly  shining,  fbr  this  wonderAil  glass 

shoe.'* 
But  John  was  ararietoua— a  grasping  hand  had  he : 
He  lan^ked  out  In  the  merchant's  (hoe  with  loud  and 

eeomftil  glee; 
And  Towed  by  all  things  holy,  no  less  sum  would  he  take. 
Than  a  ducat  fbr  each  f^irrow  that  ever  his  plow  should 


The  merehant  writhed  and  twisted,  but  saw  that  he  must 

yield: 
So  he  swore  that  in  each  Airrow  John  made  within  his 

field. 
Tea,  of  what  length  soerer  his  lilb  might  chance  to  be, 
A  heavy  golden  ducat  he  should  not  fhil  to  see. 

John  knew  right  well  that  (Uries  to  their  oaths  are  always 

true: 
So  away  the  elf  has  taken  the  little  crystal  shoe. 
And  away  John  Wilde  has  hurried  into  his  field  to  plow : 
**  Withom,"  thought  he,  **  a  single  seed,  I  shall  soon  have 


Abod  be  drove  a  ftirrow— a  Ibrrow  broad  and  deep ; 
And  at  once  a  golden  ducat  into  his  hands  did  leap. 

He  ioxapm  about  and  dances,  to  be  sure  *tis  not  a  dream : 
Then,  shooting  iike  a  madman,  again  drives  on  his  team. 
Oh,  now  Hwould  seem  a  devil  has  entered  into  John ! 
Prom  nnrrow  unto  furrow  he  goads  his  horses  on : 

From  ftuTow  unto  ftirrow  he  urges  them  amain ; 
And  still  the  golden  ducats  spring  up  like  golden  grain. 
Faster  and  ever  foster,  he  tears  across  the  land ; 
And  fhst  the  yellow  ducats  come  glittering  to  his  hand. 

The  sun  rides  up  the  heavens ;  the  noon  is  fierce  and  dry ; 
Yet  still  John  drives  his  horses,  beneath  the  bright  bare  sky. 
The  sun  rides  down  the  heavens ;  and,  hastening  to  his 

bed, 
Mnos  oat  the  eastern  moonlight,  with  doudy  curtains  red : 
Yet,  till  the  Talley  darkens,  he  plows  the  dusky  loam, 
John  does  ikot  stqp  his  tabor,  not  turn  his  fhce  toward 


The  thirst  fbr  gold  has  seized  him ;  eaeh  day  ta  now  the 


His  blood  is  all  on  fire,  his  heart  is  like  a  fiame. 
Fk  ever,  ever  plowing,  ever  running  to  and  ft-o. 
Driving  random  fUrrows,  with  ne^er  a  seed  to  sow. 

Sim  plowing,  ever  plowing,  through  all  seaaons  of  the 

yearl 
In  the  aeed-time,  in  the  harvest,  in  the  winter  bleak  and 

bare. 
He  scarcely  thinks  of  resting— In  the  early  morning's  cold. 
While  the  ni^  yet  fills  the  valleys,  and  the  mists  are  on 

the  wold. 
His  wife  beholds  him  rising  out  of  his  weary  bed, 
His  eyes  like  staring  marshHights,  In  the  hollows  of  his 


When  the  night  la  at  Its  noon,  and  the  stars  have  mounted 

high, 
He  reels  home  with  his  horses,  like  one  who  straight  must 

die. 

Poor  wretch !  his  writ's  not  ended !— he  has  a  fbeble  light. 
And  o'er  his  chest  he  hovers,  in  the  shadow  of  the  night: 
Over  his  chest  he  hovers,  to  count  his  lovely  gold ; 
Counting,  counting,  counting,  till  the  sum  is  fUlly  told. 
He  crawls  to  bed,  and  slumbers,  yet  still  at  work  he  seems— 
Still  plowing,  ever  plowing,  through  dark  and  tangled 


lohn  Wilde  grows  thin  and  haggard— he  mumbles  with 

his  mouth ; 
ffis  eyes  ere  fixed  and  arid,  like  one  consumed  with 

drouth. 
It  is  the  dead  of  wtmer— his  hands  with  eold  are  sear'd ; 
The  sweat  is  on  hiafiirehead,batthe  frost  la  In  hia  beard. 


Still  plowiBg,  ever  plowing!  though  the  sleety  misu 

environ, 
And  the  plow  goes  through  the  Airrows,  like  iron  into  iron. 
Still  plowing,  ever  plowing— but  see !  he  can  not  stand , 
There  la  darkness  all  about  him ;  he  has  Allen  upon  the 

land! 

The  horses  eome  home  eariy ;  but  their  master— where 

is  he? 
Some  neighbors  go  to  seek  him,  where  they  know  that  he 

must  be; 
And  there  they  find  him  lying,  all  stifl'  and  stony-eyed. 
Stretched  Aill-length  in  a  Aurrow— and  a  ducat  by  his  side. 

Oh,  wretched  fool !  what  matter  how  (hat  the  plow  he 

drave? — 
In  plowing  up  his  ducats  he  was  digging  his  own  grave ! 
John  Wilde  of  Rodenklrchen  died  many  a  year  ago : 
Stin  many  fbt  g(rid  are  delving,  whom  gold  will  soon  lay 
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&RICE  and  I  obtained  two-and-a-half  months' 
leave  on  purpose  to  kill  tigers,  panthers,  and 
hears.  Having  made  our  preparations  for  the 
jungle,  we  started  on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
with  a  fine  band,  consisting  of  one  big  drum,  one 
big  bell,  four  small  drums,  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
always  loaded  with  coanM!  powder,  and  being  con* 
tinuallj  let  off.  The  noise  of  this  concert  was 
sufficient  to  frighten  any  animals  out  of  the  jun- 
gle ;  and,  when  it  was  not,  we  had  also  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men  to  set  up  a  supplementary 
yeU.  I  should  like  you  to  have  heard  our  band 
turning  a  comer  among  the  hills !  Our  battery 
consisted  of  ten  double  guns — some  rifles,  the 
others  smooth-bored — and  two  brace  of  pistols. 
We  did  not  commence  shooting  until  the  twenti- 
eth, when  we  began  at  about  nine  in  the  morning ; 
our  plan  being  always  to  go  some  half-a-mile  be- 
fore the  beaters ;  and,  having  placed  ourselves 
in  some  likely  spot,  to  sit  quietly,  and  (if  possi- 
ble) concealed,  until  they  had  beaten  up  to  us. 
Owing  to  rain,  we  saw  nothing  until  the  twenty- 
second  ;  when,  having  walked  some  five  miles, 
we  perched  ourselves,  guns  and  all,  on  a  small 
tree,  and  put  the  beaters  in.  We  had  been  in  the 
tree  about  twenty  minutes,  when  Grice  whisper- 
ed to  mo  "  Tiger !''  I  saw  her  almost  at  the  same 
moment :  we  fired  four  barrels,  all  of  which  took 
effect.  She  charged  with  frightful  speed  right 
under  the  tree  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  was 
into  the  jungle  in  a  moment.  Immediately  after 
this,  a  peacock  began  calling,  a  sare  sign  of  a 
tiger  being  near ;  and,  sure  enough,  in  another 
minute  out  came  a  small  cub  about  the  size  of  a 
dog  :  this,  Grice  shot.  We  then  began  the  tick- 
lish work  of  "following  up,"  generally  done  on 
elephants ;  but,  not  being  rich  enough  to  sport 
them,  we  were  forced  to  go  on  foot.  We  traced 
our  prey  about  half  a  mile  into  the  jungle,  which 
was  so  thick  that  one  could  not  see  more  than 
ten  yards  ahead.  I  separated  some  six  or  seven 
yards  from  Grice,  and  was  in  the  acA  of  looking 
down  close  to  the  ground,  when  I  heard  a  fright- 
ful roar ;  and,  before  I  had  time  literally  to  cock 
one  barrel  (I  had  imprudently  gone  into  the  jungle 
with  my  piece  on  half-cock),  I  felt  myself  jammed 
in  the  brute^s  jaws.  She  carried  me  about  ten 
yards.  My  face,  I  believe,  was  touching  her 
cheek,  when  Grice,  with  the  most  wonderful  pre- 
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•ence  of  mind,  put  two  bullets  into  her  ear.  She 
dropped,  but  still  held  me.  Grice  ran  up,  and  before 
ghe  was  actually  dead,  pulled  me  out  of  her  mouth. 

I  am  told  that  there  was  not  two  inches  of 
space  between  my  head  and  the  spot  where  the 
bullets  hit.  Had  Grice's  band  shaken,  I  should 
probably  have  been  shot  through  the  head,  as  he 
had  a  very  small  mark  to  fire  at.  I  was  perfectly 
conscious  when  pulled  out  of  the  brute's  mouth. 

The  skin,  of  course,  I  keep  as  a  trophy — it  is 
nearly  twelve  feet  long.  The  accident  occurred 
fifty  miles  from  camp ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Grice,  God  knows  how  I  should  ever  have  been 
taken  back ;  but  he  is  well  known  by  the  natives 
— in  fact  they  are  afraid  of  him  (his  nickname  is 
"  Tiger  Grice") — and  he  told  them  they  would 
be  well  paid  if  they  carried  me  to  the  next  town, 
Jaat,  about  twelve  miles  off.  After  some  little 
arrangement,  they  carried  me  on  my  bed  to  Jaat, 
where  Grice  is  almost  worshiped,  on  account  of 
having  last  year  killed  a  tigress  which  had  at 


different  times  killed  twenty-four  of  the  villagers, 
and  at  the  time  Grice  shot  her,  she  was  in  the 
act  of  eating  an  unfortunate  woman.  Twenty- 
four  men  were  sent  out  from  camp  with  a  palan- 
quin to  meet  me.  Grice  rode  all  night  by  my 
side,  and  accompanied  me  till  within  two  miles 
of  camp,  when  he  went  back  again  to  go  on  with 
his  sport.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  has 
been  heard  of,  but  I  hope  he  is  ail  fight.  I  su^ 
fered  great  agony,  from  the  moment  I  was  bitten. 
My  mother  was  always  anxious  about  all  her 
children's  constitutions ;  well,  a  very  clever  doc- 
tor told  me  that  if  I  had  not  had  an  iron  consti- 
tution it  would  have  gone  very  hard  with  me.  I 
am  perfectly  convalescent,  walk  about,  and  go 
out  every  evening  in  a  kulkee ;  the  wounds  are 
healing,  but  it  is  irritable  to  have  one's  arm  con- 
tinually slung  up.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
send  the  skin  to  England,  but  it  is  very  large, 
and  would  be  difficult  to  pack  up ;  otherwise,  it 
would  make  a  nice  rug. 


3fi0iit!ilq  itrnrii  of  toreirt  Cnente. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  death  of  Danikl  Webster  and  the  Presi- 
dential election  have  absorbed  public  attention 
during  the  last  month.  Mr.  Webster  died  on  the 
24th  of  October,  at  his  residence  in  Marshfield,  after 
an  illnesas  of  some  weeks,  which,  however,  had 
dureatened  a  fatal  termination  for  only  ten  dajrs.  In 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  Magazine  we  have  made 
so  ftill  mention  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  long 
public  career,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  character, 
that  further  reference  to  them  here  would  be  super- 
fluous. His  death  created  a  profound  sensation  of 
regret  throughout  the  country,  and  will  be  mourned 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  uni- 
versally felt  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  American 
statesmen,  and  that  his  death  creates  a  void  in  the 
public  councils  which  can  not  be  adequately  filled. 
Public  proceedings  have  been  had  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  expressing  the  public  respect  for 
his  character,  and  taking  suitable  measures  to  honor 
his  memory.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  been 
invited  by  the  President,  and  has  consented  to  sue- 
eeed  him  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  on  Tuesday 
the  2d  of  November.  At  the  time  of  making  up  this 
Record  rettuns  have  not  come  in  sufficient  to  enable 
OS  to  make  up  a  statement  of  the  vote  in  each  State. 
But  the  general  result  was  known,  by  means  of  the 
telegraph,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  election. 
Oen.  Pierce  was  elected  President  by  a  larger 
popular  majority,  as  well  as  by  a  larger  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  than  has  ever  before  been  given 
to  any  candidate  in  a  party  contest.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  Horatio  Seymour  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  commenced  its  ses- 
sion on  the  15th  of  October.  Governor  Fairbanks's 
Message  vras  brief,  and  devoted  wholly  to  State  af- 
fturs.  It  commends  education,  in  both  common 
sehoob  and  colleges,  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people.    The  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  is  still 


in  progress.  The  general  Banking  Law,  adopted  at 
the  last  session,  works  well  thus  far ;  the  railroads 
constructed  within  a  few  years  past  have  done  much 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Stale,  though  they 
have  not  as  yet  proved  specially  remunerative  to  the 

stockholders. The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 

met  on  the  19th.  The  Governor's  Message  discusses 
at  length  the  question  of  constitutional  reform,  re* 
commending  the  passage  of  a  law  to  enable  fteeiaea 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Lower  House.  He  objects  to  changing  the  basis  of 
representation,  though  he  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
property  qualification  for  voters.  The  attention  of 
the  Legislature  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  The  State  debt  is  $3,364,000 :  the 
amount  of  taxation  required  to  meet  annual  expenses 
is  $177,137.    The  Geologioal  Survey  of  the  State  is 

advancing  steadily  toward  completion. The  Court 

of  Appeals,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  State  <A 
New  York,  has  decided  the  case  of  the  American 
Art  Union,  which  was  carried  up  on  two  cases  (roai 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  declares  the  mode 
of  distribution  adopted  by  the  Art  Union  to  be  in 

violation  of  the  State  law  against  raffling. ^Advices 

from  the  Lobos  Islands  represent  that  the  vessels 
from  Boston  which  had  gone  thither  for  cargoes  of 
guano,  under  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
American  government,  had  been  warned  by  the 
Peruvian  vessels  that  they  would  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  intruders.  Their  officers  replied  that  they 
had  supposed  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  legitimate 
commerce,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  tres- 
passing on  the  rights  of  Peru. 

From  California  we  have  news  to  the  16th  of 
October.  The  intelligence  from  the  mining  districts 
was  highly  satisfactory.  A  good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  excited  in  the  business  community  of  Sao 
Francisco  by  instructions  sent  out  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  collector  not  to  receive  the  ingots 
stamped  by  the  Assay  Office,  in  payment  of  publir 
dues,  because  they  are  not  of  the  finmss  of  the  coin 
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of  the  United  States,  as  required  by  law.  Public 
meetings  had  been  held  in  regard  to  the  subject: 
but  the  difficulty  had  been  temporarily  adjusted  by 
■ereral  of  the  business  men  guaranteeing  the  col- 
lector against  loss,  and  his  consenting  to  receive  the 
ingots.  A  Tery  great  number  of  persona  are  leaving 
California  for  Australia.  Agriculture  was  receiving 
increased  attention.  An  annaal  fair  is  now  held  at 
Sacramento,  at  which  splendid  prizes  are  awarded, 
plowing  matches  held,  die.  The  health  of  the  coun> 
try  was  good.  A  great  deal  of  indignation  had  been 
aroused  on  ascertaining  that  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  emigrant  relief  train  sent  out  by  the  State  au^ 
thorities,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  relieve 
suffering  emigrants,  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  to  make  profit  by  selling  to  emigrants  in 
distress  the  provisions  they  were  directed  to  deliver 
gratuitously.  Many  persons  had  thus  been  forced 
to  buy  at  enormous  prices  even  water  to  drink,  and 
those  who  had  no  money  were  left  nnsupplied.  A 
oompany  of  sixty  Frenchmen  were  about  filming  a 
settlement  on  the  Gila  river.  The  Governor  of  So- 
nora  bad  agreed  to  grant  them  lands,  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  harden,  and  provisions  to  last  six 
months.  The  place  where  they  design  settling  is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  the  only  draw- 
back being  Indians,  who  are  numerous  in  that  region. 
But  in  a  recent  engagement  the  French  defeated  the 
Indians,  killed  four  of  them,  and  took  fifty  horses  and 
one  prisoner,  who,  in  the  abBonce  of  lead,  used  silver 
ballets.  The  death  of  Major  Savage,  who  had  been 
very  popular  with  the  Indians,  has  created  an  intense 
excitement  among  them,  and  it  is  feared  that  they 
are  conceiting  a  formidable  outbreak,  which  will  lead 

to  a  most  disastrous  and  expensive  conflict. ^The 

Coast  Surveying  party  continues  its  operations, 
though  at  Cape  Flattery  it  has  encountered  much 
difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Added 
to  the  inhospitable  aspect  of  the  country  for  topo- 
graphical work,  they  have  had  the  Indians  to  keep 
in  check.  At  one  time  they  were  threatened  by  over 
two  hundred  armed  Indians,  who  anchored  their 
eanoes  to  the  reef,  and  lay  before  their  camp  a  whole 
night ;  but  a  vigilant  look-out  being  kept,  and  a  bold 
Oaoe  put  on  the  matter,  they  passed  safe,  and  a  sub- 
stantial breastwork  was  erected  before  them,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  The  astronomical  work  has 
progressed  with  great  success,  though  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  anomaly  to  see  the  observers  at  work  with  a 
rsvolver  within  reach. 

Prom  OsBOON  we  have  news  to  the  1st  of  October. 
The  emigration  to  that  Territory  this  year  is  very 
great,  and  there  has  been  much  suffering  among  the 
amigrants  in  the  mountains.  Grass  was  very  scarce, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  emigrants,  or 
their  cattle,  supplied  with  provisions.  The  papers 
montion  another  discovery  of  coal  near  Olympia, 
Pnget's  Sound,  which  bids  fair  to  be  better,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  than  any  of  the  coal  deposits 
previotisly  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
I5th  of  October.  The  Indians  were  quiet ;  business 
was  good,  and  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try highly  encouraging.  Governor  Lane  was  inau^ 
gorated  on  the  12th  of  September.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  he  very  earnestly  disavowed  all  private 
purposes  in  coming  among  them — declaring  that  he 
had  not  came  to  improve  his  own  fortunes,  nor  to 
advance  the  political  vievtrs  of  any  person  or  party. 
He  reminded  the  people  that  the  efficacy  and  utility 
of  the  laws  depended  upon  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  were  enforced,  and  that  for  this  they  were  in  a 
vary  great  degree  responsible.    He  promised  to  ex- 


ert all  his  influence,  personal  and  official,  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  promote  virtue  ;  to  secure  the  rights 
of  person  and  property ;  to  develop  the  various  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  bring  the  distant  parts 
of  the  Territory  nearer  to  each  other,  and  into  closer 
proximity  to  the  States,  by  improved  roads  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  travel.  All  possible  efforts 
would  be  made  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Indians, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  resources  of  the  General 
Government  would  be  employed. 

From  Utah  we  learn,  by  dates  to  the  31st  of 
August,  that  business  was  very  active.  The  govern* 
ment  train  had  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  with  the 
goods  intended  for  annuities  to  the  Indians,  a  largs 
number  of  whom  had  been  collected,  impatiently 
awaiting  its  arrival.  Governor  Young's  administra* 
tion  was  giving  great  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  Sah 
Lake  Valley  every  thing  was  going  on  prosperously 
and  quietly.  The  crops  this  year  are  hardly  equal 
to  what  was  expected,  but  much  greater  than  the 
demand  for  consumption.  The  Mormon^  are  build- 
ing up  a  dense  city  at  Salt  Lake.  They  have  finish- 
ed their  TabemaeUy  and  have  commenced  the  TVm- 
ple  Wall.  This  is  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
is  to  surround  the  temple  grounds,  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres.  The  temple  is  to  be  commenced  in  April 
next.  Trade  and  business  have  been  reasonably 
brisk  in  the  Valley  during  the  season,  and  the  set- 
tlements are  extending  themselves  out  in  various 
directions. 

From  the  Samdwich  Islands  we  have  intelli- 
gence to  the  llth  of  September.  An  act  has  beeu 
passed  by  the  government  declaring  that  all  flour, 
fish,  coal,  lumber,  staves,  and  heading,  the  produce  or 
manufocture  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Island  free  of  duty,  provided  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  admit  the  sugar, 
molassi>s,  and  coffee  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms. 

Advices  from  the  Society  Islands  state  that  a 

British  steam  frigate  was  at  Uuahiva  on  the  I4th 
of  August,  with  the  intention  of  taking  that  island 
under  British  protection,  as  an  important  point  in 
the  greatly  augmented  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Australia.  The  French,  who  also  had 
a  vessel  of  war  there,  dispute  the  right ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  their  interference  would  prove  unavail- 
ing. The  Society  Islands  are  very  fertile,  and  their 
proximity  to  California  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  not  suffering 
them  to  fall  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  any 
foreign  power. 

CUBA 

No  events  of  importance  have  occurred  in  Cuba 
during  the  month.  The  authorities  continue  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  repressing  and 
punishing  every  indication  of  discoment.  It  is  nd 
easy  under  the  existing  state  of  afllairs  to  procure 
accurate  and  reliable  views  of  the  actual  condition 
of  public  opinion  there ;  though  the  least  prejudiced 
accounts  represent  the  current  rumors  of  discontent 
as  greatly  exaggerated.  The  busmess  classes  Bn^ 
almost  without  exception,  earnest  in  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  are 
very  indignant  at  the  hostile  demonstrations  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed  from  the  United  States. 
The  Crescent  City  steamer,  touching  again  at 
Havana,  with  the  mails,  on  her  way  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York,  entered  the  harbor  without 
difficulty  or  molestation.  At  sunrise  the  captain 
of  the  port  came  alongside,  and  asked  whether  the 
purser,  Mr.  William  Smith  was  still  on  board ;  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmatire,  it  was  at  onos 
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ordered  that  the  steamer  should  have  no  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  shore.  A  cordon  of  boats 
was  stationed  to  watch  the  steamer,  and  enforce 
execution  of  the  order  in  question.  Lieutenant 
Porter  requested  permission  to  communicate  with 
the  American  Consul,  in  order  to  present  to  the 
Captain  General,  through  him,  a  protest  against  the 
treatment  to  which  the  steamer  was  subjected. 
This,  aflcr  a  parley  on  shore,  was  refused  for  some 
time :  but  finally,  afler  an  ineffectual  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of  the  protest,  Lieutenant  Porter 
refusing  to  communicate  farther  on  the  subject, 
except  through  the  acting  consul,  the  latter  officer 
was  permitted  to  come  alongside,  in  a  government 
boat,  in  company  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  to 
whom  the  protest  was  delivered.  The  consul, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  board  the 
steamer,  nor  to  write  home  by  her.  On  l^s  as- 
surance that  nothing  could  be  done  to  vary  the 
position  of  affairs,  the  Crescent  City  proceeded  to 
sea.  Judge  Conkling,  the  newly-appointed  American 
minister  to  Mexico,  touching  at  Havana,  on  his  way 
to  Vera  Cruz,  had  a  conference  with  the  Captain 
General,  by  direction  of  the  United  States  govem- 
jnent,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries,  but  the  result  has  not  been  reliably  ascer- 
tained. In  Cuba  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  had  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  stated  that  further  conspiracies  have  been  dis- 
covered in  M stanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio.  and  other 
places.  The  Captain  General  seems  to  have  become 
a  little  alarmed  at  the  prospective  results  of  his  arbi- 
trary conduct.  Galiano,  the  Governor's  secretary, 
well  known  to  be  the  confidential  adviser  of  General 
Canedo,  and  the  instigator  of  all  his  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, is  anxious  to  resign ;  but  the  Captain  General 
apprised  him  that,  as  he  had  got  him  into  difficulty 
with  the  United  States  by  his  advice,  he  should 
stand  by  him,  and  see  the  play  out.  Quite  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  safe  from  its  vengeance  because  in  the 
United  States,  are  requested  to  return  and  stand 
trial. 

MEXICO. 
Our  advices  from  Mexico  are  to  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  represent  the  country  as  in  a  deplora- 
bly unsettled  state.  Revolutions  were  in  progress 
in  nearly  every  department,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment lacked  the  energy  necessary  for  their  sup- 
pression. It  would  be  useless  to  present  here  the 
details  of  any  of  these  movements,  which  in  them- 
selves amount  to  very  little,  but  which  become  im- 
portant when  regarded  as  indications  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  elements  of  dis- 
sension and  weakness  which  abound  throughout  the 
several  States.  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on 
the  15th  of  October ;  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  re- 
solved to  impeach  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Ca- 
nuures,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  the 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  War  Department.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  city,  and  the  Govern- 
ment i^prehended  an  immediate  outbreak.  A  report 
made  by  Senor  Luis  do  la  Rosa  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Tehuantepec  grant,  states  the  principal  cause 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  grant- 
ing to  the  United  States  a  route  across  the  Isthmus, 
to  be  an  apprehension  that  the  integrity  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory  would  be  threatened  by  such  a  grant. 
He  advises  the  Mexican  Government  to  listen  to  no 
propositions  for  a  route  there,  from  any  nation,  until 
it  shall  have  first  established  fortifications  and  set- 
tled a  great  number  of  Mexican  families,  sufficient 
to  absorb  any  North  American  emigration.    In  this 


way  only,  in  his  view,  can  Mexico  be  saved  from 
another  dismemberment  of  her  territory. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
From  BuBiffos  Ayhbs  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
1st  of  September,  of  a  good  deal  of  interest.  General 
Urquiza,  Provisional  Director  of  the  Aiigentine  Con- 
federation, has  issued  a  decree,  opening  the  large 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay,  which  draia  so  large  i 
portion  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  The  only  conditions  attached 
are  that  every  foreign  vessel  allowed  to  enter  must  be 
of  more  than  120  tons  burden,  and  that  no  such  vessel 
will  be  allowed  to  embark  or  disembark  merchandise, 
except  in  appointed  ports,  where  custom-houses  are 
to  be  established.  The  decree  was  to  take  elTeet 
on  the  1st  of  October.  This  is  a  very  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
toward  commercial  prosperity  and  fixed  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  British  and  French  govern- 
ments have  labored  for  many  years,  through  their 
diplomacy,  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  these 
rivers,  but  without  success.  The  effect  of  this 
measure  of  Urquiza  will  be  very  great.  It  will  open 
new  and  vast  countries  to  European  commerce,  set- 
tlement, and  civilization,  as  these  rivers  hold  almost 
the  same  relations  to  the  South  American  continent 
as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  hold  to  the  vast  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  policy  of  Rosas  to 
keep  these  rivers  closed ;  and  their  being  so  promptly 
thrown  open  is  a  favorable  indication  of  Urquiza's 
course.  Urquiza  has  also  issued  a  decree  restoring 
to  Rosas,  through  his  agent,  all  his  property,  which 
was  confiscated  immediately  after  his  overthrow. 
The  punishment  of  death  for  political  ofienses  has 
been  abolished.  Various  other  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  a 
strong  degree  of  confidence  in  its  prosperity  is 

springing  up. ^The  eighth  parliament  of  Bbazil 

was  closed  on  the  4th  of  August.  Notwithstanding 
its  unpopularity,  the  government  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Four 
new  railroads  have  been  authorized,  the  government 
guaranteeing  five  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders. 
Companies  are  formed,  under  similar  guarantees, 
to  establish  steam  navigation  along  the  coast  and 
upon  the  principal  rivers.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  have  increased  at  all  the  ports ;  and  a  loan 
has  just  been  negotiated  of  a  million  sterling,  to 
pay  off"  the  Portuguese  loan,  which  Brazil  guaran- 
teed at  her  independence. From  Chili  we  have 

intelligence  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  it  is 
of  little  interest.  The  mines  were  increasing  in 
richness.  The  city  of  Santiago  was  rapidly  im- 
proving. The  attention  of  the  government  is  urgently 
called  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Chilian  rivers,  which  run  through  fertile  dis- 
tricts, and  could  easily  be  made  to  sustain  a  flourish- 
ing commerce. ^In   Guayaquil  difficulties  have 

taken  place,  which  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  Charg^.  It  seems  that  sundry  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  Flores  rebellion  took  reftige  with  him, 
whom  he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Utbina's  govern- 
ment  for  punishment.  For  this  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  press ;  and  was  still  fiirther  accused  of  re- 
ceiving and  forwarding  correspondence  between  the 
General  and  his  friends.  At  a  banquet  in  the  city  he 
was  greeted  by  insulting  cries ;  and,  failing  to  obtain 
any  satisfaction,  withdrew  on  tx>ard  the  French  man- 
of-war  Penelope,  the  commander  of  which  had  ad- 
dressed a  threatening  protest  to  the  government. 

At  Montevideo,  the  American  minister,   Mr. 

Schenck,  was  formally  presented  to  President  Giro 
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of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  on  the  2l8t  of  August. 
He  stated  the  object  of  his  mission  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the 
gOTemments  of  the  two  countries ;  and  the  President 
in  his  reply  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  that 
•o  desirable  an  object  might  be  secured. 
ENGLAND. 
Parliament  is  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  November. 
Its  first  business  will  of  course  be  to  provide  for  the 
public  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  which 
extensive  preparations  are  made,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremo- 
nials ever  seen  in  Great  Britain.  The  Duke  is  to 
be  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  side  of 
Nelson. — Political  discussion  is  active  in  England, 
but  as  the  purposes  of  Ministers  have  not  been  dis- 
closed, it  lacks  definite  interest.  It  seems  to  be 
universally  conceded  that  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  restore  protection,  or  to  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ing oonunercial  regulations.  The  veteran  refonner, 
Joseph  Hume,  has  declared  himself  opposed  to  any 
movement  for  the  ballot,  as  he  deems  it  calculated 
to  divide  the  Liberals,  and  lead  to  no  useful  result. 
Lord  John  Russell  made  a  speech  on  the  28th  of 
Sepumber  at  Perth,  to  which  a  good  deal  of  politi- 
cal importance  is  attached.  He  charged  the  Minis- 
try with  endeavoring  to  alarm  the  country  by  holding 
out  the  approach  of  a  wild,  unbridled  democracy, 
and  declared  that  he  considered  the  alarm  wholly 
groundless.  He  said  that  while  democracy  had  just 
•s  good  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights  as 
either  monarchy  or  nobility,  it  did  not  threaten  or 
desire  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  either.  It 
might  be  true — and  it  certainly  was  to  be  desired — 
that  the  people  of  the  country,  by  increase  of  wealth, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  power,  were  increasing  also 
in  the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have  in  public 
affairs;  and  this  was  an  increased  power  which 
ought  not  to  be  crushed,  but  encouraged  and  main- 
tained. This  increase,  morever,  in  the  power  of 
democracy,  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  it  had  been 
in  former  times — by  measures  of  repression  and  re- 
straint :  it  must  be  done  by  listening  to  every  com- 
plaint, by  considering  every  grievance,  and  by  giving 
a  l^itimate  and  legal  organ  to  that  power  and  in- 
fluence which  otherwise  may  be  mischievous,  irreg- 
ular, and  injurious.  It  was  by  such  a  policy  only 
that  England  had  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
revolution  in  1848,  and  it  was  only  by  persisting 
steadily  in  it  that  futuro  dangers  could  be  averted. 
These  declarations  put  forth  by  the  late  Premier, 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the 
character  of  the  opposition  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Parliament. — Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  minis- 
terial members  for  Oxford,  made  a  speech  on  the 
same  day  at  Banbury,  in  which  he  gave  assurances 
that  the  government  would  uphold  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  Conservatism,  which  could  alone  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  valued  institu- 
tions of  the  country. — Mr.  Bright  at  Belfast,  on  the 
4th,  made  a  speech  on  the  politics  and  industry 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  presented  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  not  owned  by  the  people  who  live  upon  it,  as 
the  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labored.  As 
to  tenant-right,  he  declared  his  disposition  to  give  a 
right  to  retrospective  compensation  for  all  substan- 
tial and  valuahle  improvements  made  on  the  land 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years  ; — but  this  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  by  his  auditors. — The  Earl 
of  Derby  has  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. — The  Queen  returned  to  Windsor  on 
the  15th  of  October  from  her  visit  to  Scotland. — 
Intelligence  from  the  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition 


has  been  received  by  the  return  of  the  Prince  Al- 
bert, which  left  Beechy  Island  on  the  24th  of  August. 
At  that  time  the  exploring  force  had  searched  Cape 
Riley,  Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  Beechy  Island,  with- 
out finding  any  documentary  or  other  indication 
from  Sir  John  Franklin  of  the  course  he  intended  to 
take.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  had  proceeded  up  Wel- 
lington Chaxwel,  which  was  open  to  an  unprccedent- 
ed  degree,  snd  was  sanguine  of  his  success  in  pene- 
trating to  Queen  Charlotte's  sound.  He  expected 
to  find  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  on  the 
further  shores  of  Wellington  Channel.  Although  the 
expedition  has  thus  far  been  barren  of  positive  re- 
sults, it  is  believed  to  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
determining  the  exact  direction  in  which  further  ex- 
plorations must  be  made :  and  very  strong  hopes  are 
entertained  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher  may  succeed 
in  reducing  the  fate  of  the  veteran  navigator  to 
something  like  certainty. 

THE  CONTINENT. 
Interest  upon  the  Continent  is  mainly  confined  to 
Francs  :  and  the  great  event  there  is  the  steady 
and  rapid  march  of  the  country  toward  the  Empire. 
We  mentioned  in  our  last  Record  the  tour  of  the 
President  through  the  southern  departments.  It 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  a  political  journey,  and 
was  marked  by  sundry  incidents  of  unmistakable 
significance.  At  Lyons,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
at  the  inauguration  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  he  made  a  speech  recalling  the  devotion 
which  that  city  had  always  evinced  to  the  cause  of 
Ni^)oleon,  and  declaring  that  he  should  have  but 
one  object  in  his  administration,  **to  reconstitute 
in  France,  convulsed  by  so  many  commotioiui  and 
Utopian  schemes,  a  peace  based  on  conciliations 
for  men,  inflexibility  of  principles  of  authority,  love 
for  the  laboring  classes,  the  national  dignity."  He 
said  it  was  as  yet  difficult  for  him  to  know  under 
what  name  he  could  render  the  greatest  services ; 
if  the  modest  title  of  President  could  facilitate  his 
mission,  it  was  not  he  who,  from  personal  interest, 
would  desire  to  change  that  name  for  the  title  of 
Emperor.  At  Marseilles  on  the  25th,  in  a  public 
speech,  he  declared  his  desire  that  Marseilles,  more 
and  more  flourishing,  should  co-operate  in  realizing 
the  great  idea  of  the  Emperor,  that  '*  the  Mediter- 
ranean ought  to  be  a  French  lake."  At  Bordeaux 
he  made  a  still  more  important  declaration  of  his 
'  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Empire.  He  said  that 
the  object  of  his  tour  had  been  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  and  wants  of  the 
provinces ;  but  it  had  been  attended  by  a  much  more 
important  result.  Never  did  a  people  more  directly, 
more  spontaneously,  or  more  unanimously  testify  a 
determination  to  free  itself  from  all  uneasiness  in 
regard  to  the  future,  by  placing  in  the  same  hands 
as  heretofore  a  power  which  sympathizes  with  its 
feelings.  France  desired  a  return  to  the  Empire, 
in  order  to  produce  confidence  in  the  present  and 
security  for  the  future.  There  was  one  objection  to 
which  he  would  reply  :  •*  certain  minds  seem  to  en- 
tertain a  dread  of  war;  certain  persons  say  the 
Empire  is  only  war ;  but  I  say  the  Empire  is  peace, 
for  France  desires  it,  and  when  France  is  satisfied, 
the  world  is  tranquil."  War  was  not  made  for 
pleasure  but  through  necessity ;  and  in  this  era  of 
transition  woe  be  to  him  who  gives  the  first  signal 
of  a  collision,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
incalculable.  He  said  he  had  many  conquests  to 
make ;  he  wished  to  conquer  by  conciliation  all  hos- 
tile parties,  and  to  bring  into  one  grand  popular  cur- 
rent those  hostile  streams  which  now  lose  them- 
selves without  profit  to  any  one.    "1  wish,"  said 
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he,  "  to  restore  religion,  morality,  and  opulence  to 
that  still  numerous  part  of  the  population,  which, 
though  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  fertile  eountry  in 
the  world,  can  scarcely  obtain  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  We  have  immense  waste  tenritories 
to  cultivate,  roads  to  open,  ports  to  dig,  rivers  to 
render  navigable,  a  system  of  railroads  to  complete ; 
we  have  opposite  to  Marseilles  a  rast  kingdom  which 
we  must  assimilate  to  France ;  we  have  to  bring  all 
our  great  western  ports  into  connection  with  the 
American  continent  by  a  rapidity  of  commimication 
which  we  still  want ;  lastly,  we  have  ruins  to  re- 
store, false  gods  to  overthrow,  and  truths  to  be  made 
triumphant.  This  is  the  sense  which  I  attach  to  the 
Empire,  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  restored.  Such  are 
the  conquests  which  I  contemplate,  and  all  you  who 
surround  me,  and  who,  like  me,  desire  your  coun- 
try's welfare — ^you  are  my  soldiers !"  This  speech 
was  very  justly  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
significant  of  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  the 
Prince  President.  It  was  the  closing  declaration 
of  his  journey,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  greeted  with  imposing 
demonstrations  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Nearly  all  the  banners,  in- 
scriptions, and  addresses  greeted  him  as  Emperor. 
Immediately  after  his  return  a  decree  was  issued 
simimoning  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, to  consider  the  question  of  changing  the 
form  of  Government  and  re-establishing  the  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  If  the  change  should  be  decreed,  it 
is  declared  that  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 

the  people. On  his  way  to  Paris,  Louis  Napoleon 

stopped  at  the  Chateau  d'Amboise  and  liberated 
Abd-el-Kader  from  his  captivity,  informing  him  that 
he  would  be  conducted  to  Broussa  in  Turkey,  where 
he  would  receive  from  the  French  government  an 
allowance  befitting  his  rank. 

From  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent  there  is 
little  intelligence  of  importance.  In  Oermant  the 
contest  still  continues  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
concerning  the  Zollverein.  Prussia  wishes  the 
League  to  be  reconstituted  for  twelve  years,  and 
Hanover  to  be  admitted,  before  entering  upon  the 
creat  question  of  a  commercial  and  customs-union 
with  Austria :  but  the  Southern  States  object  to  de- 
fer for  so  long  a  period  the  possibility  of  negotiations. 
The  Prussian  Government  will  now  only  admit  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Zollverein  those  States  which 
have  consented  to  re-establish  that  body  without  con- 
dition or  reserves  in  favor  of  a  future  treaty  with 
Austria.  Above  a  year,  however,  has  yet  to  elajMC 
before  the  present  Zollverein  will  expire. 

From  Spain,  the  only  news  of  interest  is  that  of 
the  death  of  an  old  companion  in  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  General  Castanos,  at  the  age  of  95.  Cas- 
tanos  was  free  from  the  jealousies  entertained  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Spanish  commanders  toward  their  foreign 
allies ;  he  was  the  ablest  of  all  the  Spanish  generals, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Wellington  and  the  British 
army.  His  funeral  will  be  conducted  with  all  pos- 
sible magnificence,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
Spanish  Crovemment  has  issued  a  decree  directing 
that  all  contracts  with  the  State  shall,  in  future,  be 

put  up  at  auction. Railway  projects  are  exciting 

a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Spain ;  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  has  capital  been  invested  in  these  under- 
takings that  a  commercial  crisis  is  apprehended. 
The  Government  has  decided  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Deputations  shall  be  held  in  Madrid  to 
decide  on  the  parts  to  be  taken  by  each  town  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  with  a  view  to  a  prompt 


ezecmtion  in  every  direction.  Another  decree  has 
been  lately  issued,  lowering  the  duty  upon  many  im- 
ported articles,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  revenue 
through  a  more  than  proportional  increased  consump* 
tion. 

In  Belgium  a  singular  complication  of  affain  hat 
occurred.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  on  th« 
28th  of  Septeml)er,  the  Ministry  announced  that  they 
intended  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  election  of  M.  Ver- 
haegen  as  President : — he  was  defeated,  receiving 
46  votes,  and  his  opponent,  M.  Delehaye,  receiring 
54.  The  latter  refused  to  accept  the  ofiice.  Another 
ballot  was  had — M.  de  Brouckhere  being  bron^ 
forward — ^when  M.  Verhaogen  received  50  rotes^ 
Delehaye  48  votes,  and  De  Broackhere  1.  But  M. 
Verhaegen  now  ref\ised  to  accept  office,  on  the  gnmnd 
that  he  had  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  electitm 
was  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  question ;  because  it  was 
no  longer  M.  Verhaegen  who  was  at  stake,  but  a 
member  of  Liberal  opinions.  "  The  Liberal  princi- 
ple had  been  involved ;  it  should  not  be  re-established. 
He  would  not  engage  his  indiriduality ;  he  would 
not  accept  the  Presidency:"  a  declaration  loudly 
applauded  by  the  Opposition.  The  sitting  was  ad- 
journed. In  the  evening,  a  Royal  decree  prorogued 
the  Chambers  until  the  26th  of  October,  and  tkt 
Ministers  resigned.  A  new  Ministry  was  soon  aitsr 
formed  under  the  lead  of  M.  de  Brouckhere. 

In  Italy  nothing  has  occurred  of  special  interest. 
The  Roman  budget  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
Papal  States  to  be  £2,400,000,  and  their  expend* 

itures  at  £2,800,000. Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the 

British  Embassador  at  Florence,  has  recently  been 
upon  a  special  mission  to  Rome,  the  objects  and  re- 
sults of  which  are  revealed  in  the  Paris  DibaU.  It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  interview  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  put  forward  three  propositions : 
1.  That  the  British  government  would  consent  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Freeborn,  the  English  Consul  at 
Rome,  who  was  very  unpopular  at  court :  2.  That  a 
representative  of  the  Queen  should  be  accredited  to 
the  Holy  See  with  the  title  of  Minister  Plenipoten 
tiary :  3.  Concerning  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray,  who 
has  been  sentenced  and  condemned  by  the  Papal 
tribunals.  Upon  the  first  point  the  reply  was  that 
the  Papal  court  was  entirely  indifferent  whether  Mr. 
Freeborn  remained  or  not :  upon  the  second,  that  tlis 
Pontifif  would  receive  no  Minister  from  England,  so 
long  as  ecclesiastics  were  declared  inadmissible  as 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria :  and  upon 
the  third,  that  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Murray  had 
been  reconsidered  and  found  to  be  clear  and  eon 

elusive  against  him. A  good  deal  of  excitement 

has  been  occasioned  in  Tuscany  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  family  for  no  other  offense  than  that  of 
having  a  copy  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  their  pos^ 
session. 

In  Persia  the  Shah  has  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination. While  he  was  hunting  near  Tehr&n,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  six  *•  ill-drossed"  Persians,  be- 
longing to  the  sect  of  Babi,  a  religious  chief  put  to 
death  some  time  since,  approached  the  Shah  with 
petitions.  Having  presented  them,  they  demanded 
redress  for  the  insult  to  their  religion.  Two  seised 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  ;  and  before  the  aUendants, 
who,  according  to  the  Persian  custom,  were  waiting 
at  a  distance,  came  up,  two  of  the  assassins  fired 
their  pistols.  The  Shah  was  slightly  wounded  ra 
the  cheek  and  thigh,  but  retained  his  seat.  His 
servants  arrived  at  a  gallop,  cut  down  two  of  the 
assassins,  and  pursued  and  captured  one.  Three 
escaped ;  but  they  were  afterward  found  in  a  weD, 
and  cut  to  pieces. 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  startling  notices  in  our  daily  news- 
Mpera.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Three, 
four,  five,  and,  in  one  case,  eight  murders  are  an- 
nounced in  New  York  for  one  week.  Like  the 
reports  of  epidemic  disease,  they  may  sometimes 
show  a  decline,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  steady 
adrance.  We  are  becoming  familiar  with  what, 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  shocked  the  universal 
conscience.  The  burglaries,  forgeries,  arsons,  are 
in  like  proportion.  If  there  be  any  difference,  the 
more  enormous  and  startling  crimes  are  multiplying 
more  r^idly  than  the  minor  and  less  bold  offenses. 
The  fact,  we  say,  is  beyond  aU  doubt,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  or  caus^, — whether  temporary  and  in* 
cidental,  or  inherent  in  the  very  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting  which  characterize  our  remarkable  age. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  most  serious  question — Is  there 
really  a  ftrogrtst  in  crime?  If  so,  there  moat  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  all  our  otber  progrea*. 
It  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  an  accessory 
to  evils  which  far  outweigh  all  its  other  benefits. 

We  should  not,  however,  rashly  say  that  one  is 
inseparable  from  the  otber.  The  causes  of  crime  may 
be  distinct  from  the  main  movement,  or  only  inci- 
dentally blended  with  it.  What  are  they,  then? 
beoomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
advocate  of  a  physical  progress,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
conservative  moralist  or  theologian. 

Po9t  hoe,  propter  hoc^-aft«r  thuy  o7i  account  of  thu 
may  not  be  a  conclusive  rule  of  inTestigation,  but 
still  it  must  be,  more  or  less,  the  first  step  in  every 
inductive  inquiry.  What  are  the  preceding  or  ac- 
oompanying  events  ?  In  examining  such  a  question, 
however,  it  would  be  most  unphilosophical  to  bonfine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  immediate  or  proxi- 
mate influences.  These  are  themselves  but  effects, 
and,  though  not  to  be  disregarded,  are  mainly  useful 
as  putting  us  on  the  track  of  the  radical  deflection 
ham  the  course  of  a  true  upward  as  well  as  onward 
progress. 

Among  these  proximate  causes  have  been  usuidly 
reckoned  the  great  influx  of  foreigners.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes 
committ^  are  from  this  class  of  our  population. 
This,  however,  falls  far  short  of  a  satisfactory  ex* 
planation  of  the  alarming  phenomenoru  Crimes  are 
increasing  in  a  ratio  much  beyond  even  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  numbers  as  reckoned  from  every  quar- 
ter. It  may  be  a  serious  question,  too,  whether  the 
unnsual  amount  of  offenses  committed  by  foreigners 
may  not  be  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  influences  to 
which  they  become  especially  exposed  in  our  own 
midst.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  these  unfortunate 
exiles  to  say,  that  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  those 
who  are  roost  in  danger  from  temptation.  They  are 
not  worse  than  other  men,  but  peculiar  circumstances 
in  their  hard  lot  have  loosened  those  outward  re- 
stcaints  of  home,  o£  neighborhood,  of  long-revered 
law,  in  a  word,  of  settled  conventional  character,  in 
which  so  much  of  what  we  proudly  style  our  human 
virtue  will  be  found  to  consist.  Victims  of  poverty 
^nd  oppmsion  in  their  own  land,  they  come  among 
OS  with  extravagant  expectations  and  grossly  false 
ideas  of  personal  freedom.  These  are  rendered  still 
more  fidse  and  extravagant  by  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues, who  take  them  in  hand  almost  immediately 
on  their  arrival  on  cmr  shores ;  and  the  consequence 
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is  a  reckless  disregard  of  law  and  order,  preparing 
them  for  the  commission  of  every  other  crime. 

All  of  us,  the  best  of  us,  are  better  at  home  than 
abroad.  We  are  all  better  under  the  eye  of  friends 
and  neighbors  and  kinsmen— under  the  restraints  of 
habits  connected  by  a  thousand  associations  with 
every  act  and  every  thought  of  our  lives.  The  power 
of  these  is  only  known  when  circumstances  have 
cast  them  off.  Sometimes  a  single  journey  re^ 
veals  to  a  man  a  knowledge  of  himself  which  is  any 
thing  but  pleasant  either  to  his  conscience  or  his 
self-respect.  How  much  greater  must  be  the  effect 
when  all  such  ties  are  sundered,  when  the  habits 
abandoned  of  the  support  of  their  old  associations 
decline  more  and  more  from  their  artificial  upright- 
ness, when  there  comes  over  the  soul  a  feeling  of 
moral  nakedness,  when  the  conventional  garment  is 
stripped  off,  and  the  scanty  stock  of  principle  left  to 
its  own  intrinsic  resources  reveals  to  us  how  weak 
and  poor  a  thing,  indeed,  is  almost  all  that  commonly 
passes  under  the  name  of  human  virtue. 

It  has  been  well  shown  by  Dr.  Bushnell  that  the  in- 
itiatory tendency  of  emigration  is  ever  to  barbarism, 
although  it  may  be  counteracted  by  other  and  later 
influences.  This  is  more  or  less  true  even  in  respect 
to  the  emigration  of  entire  social  communities  and 
churches,  as  in  the  ancient  colonies  of  Athens  and 
the  Puritan  settlements  of  New  England.  Here, 
though  many  ties  are  broken,  many  still  remain.  But 
in  the  case  of  what  may  be  called  e^radic  emigra- 
tion, when  the  poor  exiles  are  strangers  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  bsside,  the  demor- 
alizing freedom  must  be  vastly  greater,  and  the  co^ 
sequent  tendency  to  evil  in  a  like  ratio  accelerat^ 
Our  own  race,  and  our  own  nation,  furnish  examples^ 
of  this  as  decisive  as  any  to  be  drawn  from  the  Irish, 
or  the  Germans.  What  is  even  New  England  virtue 
in  Texas  or  California?  What  converts  the  sobers 
select-man  into  the  member  of  the  lynch  law  vig- 
ilance committee?  What  suddenly  changes  even 
the  hair-splitting  casuist  into  the  contenmer  of  all 
law,  higher  or  lower,  objective  or  subjective,  human 
or  divine  7  Why  is  hi^  abstract  philanthropy  found 
to  be  so  poor  a  thing  when  he  gets  away  fiom  the 
lecture-room,  from  the  resolving  platfonn,  and,  above 
aU,  from  that  silent  educating  power  of  positive  law, 
whose  worth  is  never  more  distinctly  proved  than 
when  men  have  felt  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  empire. 

Making,  however,  all  allowance  for  what  may  be 
styled  the  barbarizing  influence  of  emigration,  this  is 
far  from  adequately  explaining  that  enormous  in- 
crease of  crime  for  the  source  of  which  we  are  new 
in  searoh.  It  is  doubtless  one  among  the  proximate 
causes ;  but  much  as  we  may  talk  of  the  immediately 
practical  in  human  afiaiis,  there  must  be,  for  all  such 
phenomena,  remoter  reasons  lying  away  t>ack  in  what 
may  be  called  the  region  of  abstract  speculation.  The 
actual  must  ever  have  its  ground  in  the  idtal;  and 
never  was  this  more  true  than  at  present.  False  and 
mischievous  abstractions  are  every  where  around  us, 
and  they  must  be  grappled  with  on  their  own  chosen 
field.  Our  literature,  whether  of  books  or  news- 
papers, is  full  of  them  ;  and  those  who  object  to  be 
treated  with  the  ideal,  or  the  abstract,  will  never  get 
at  the  true  source  and  the  true  cure  of  aome  of  the 
most  practical  ilb  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  roots  of 
the  eril  of  which  we  are  treating  may,  perhaps,  be 
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found  in  a  theoxy  prunarily  xemote  from  the  com- 
mon  mind,  but  which  is  rapidly  coming,  as  such 
theories  ever  do  in  time,  to  leaven  it^with  its  deadly 
influence.  Wrong  habits  of  thought  and  wrong  ac- 
tion in  the  masses  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  a  false 
philosophy  in  the  few ;  and  false  philosophy — espe- 
cially may  we  say  it  of  the  moral  and  political-'will 
almost  alwajrs  be  found  to  have  its  root  in  a  fohe 
theology.  There  can  be  ne  rif^  theory  of  human 
government  where  there  is  a  radically  wrong  view 
of  the  Divine,  and  no  hope  of  any  adequate  moral 
good  from  any  human  legislation,  where  there  is  ex- 
tensively prevalent  i^  false  doctrine  in  respect  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  punishment  and  crime. 

Abstractions  they  may  be  at  flnit,  but  they  ever 
oome  down  at  last  to  the  plane  of  the  common  mind, 
and  infect  what  would  otherwise  be  the  healthy 
common  sense.  From  0ome  such  pure  specnlation 
as  that  of  Hobbea,  or  Godwin,  or  B^usseau,  or  Ben- 
tham,  or  Owen,  or  Fourier,  they  pass  to  the  essay- 
ist or  reviewer,  from  the  reviewer  to  the  lecturer, 
from  the  lecturer  to  the  editor  or  newspaper  para- 
graphist.  Taking  another  course  in  their  descent, 
tbey  infuse  themselves  into  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
tbey  tinge  the  sentimental  tale,  and  color  the  stream 
of  poetry ;  they  get  into  the  literature  of  police  re- 
ports, find  finally  make  their  way  down  into  the 
ehild's  school  book — each  filtration  manifesting  more 
snd  more  of  the  dregs  that  lie  concealed  in  the  ori- 
ginal fountain — until,  at  lastj  the  common  habit  of 
thought  is  unconsciously  yet  essentially  modified, 
and  though  old  forms  of  speech  remain,  new  associa- 
tions are  every  where  connected  with  them.  In  time, 
too',  they  produce  a  change  in  our  moral  and  political 
dialect.  Thus  phrenology  has  infected  language  with 
its  miserable  cant,  and  socialism  is  evidently  aiming 
to  produce  the  sflbie  effect.  The  adrocates  of  both 
impudently  employ  their  own  quackish  terminology 
as  though  it  had  become  an  established  part  of  human 
speech.  Thus  the  very  instrument  of  thinking  is 
vitiated  at  the  fountain-head,  and  the  false  philos- 
ophy of  which  a-certain  lingo  is  the  syn^l,  begins 
to  mould  the  conceptions  before  it  is  distinctly  under- 
jtood  as  a  radically  new  system  of  belief. 

llkis  false  philosophy  is  as  old  as  the  first  dawn- 
sing  of  human  speculation  i  but  it  is  only  in  very 
onodem  periods  that  it  has  been  brought  to  bear  ex- 
VMMrvelynpon  the  common  mind.  We  define  it  most 
■oonoisety  m  termt^  and  most  extensively  m  itUa,  when 
we  say  that  its  tkm  ia  wholly  to  unspiritnalise  what 
haa  heMtofore  been  called  sin  or  crime — iA  other 
words,  to  get  crime  ota  of  the  soul  into  sometliing 
whioh,  iKwever  near,  or  hovrever  clofiely  related,  is 
still  emitnui,  to  our  spiritual  humanity,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  is  done  ii  it  taken  oat  isf  the  domain  of 
tlie  eonsoieoee,  snd  seveiod  from  ^at  private  per- 
sonal* being  of  each  man,  which,  as  the  ablest  of  the 
tfchool  maintains,  is  not  only  pure  but  incorruptible, 
utterly  iaef^piMe  of  moral  taint.  Sin  and  crime  are 
ootly  mddenu  of  the  material,  the  social,  the  politi- 
cal— in  a  ward,  the  etetemai  relations.  The  new 
ethics  has  varions  departments,  bat  all  united  in  this 
<yifB  proton  pooudoo,  mftni  lie.  Phrenology  begins 
the  work,  by  getting  all  sin  oat  of  the  soal  properiy 
into  its  supposed  next  neighbor,  the  brain.  When 
erhne  is  regarded  as  a  fpiriiual  inhabitant,  er  as 
dwelling  in  the  very  oentte  of  our  being,  the  thought 
is  too  painfol,  tend  relief  is  immediately  etperienced 
even  by  this  apparently  slight  removal  from  the 
sphere  of  our  direct  personality.  If  we  can  only  get 
it  located  in  the  phosphoric  matter  of  our  oei«bral 
oiganisation,  and  away  from  our  "  spiritual  house 
Ddt  made  with  lumds,"  its  features  lose  much  of  their 


intolerable  hideOusness.  This  is  doubtless  the  great 
secret  of  the  ready  reception  of  phrenology,  and 
phrenological  woriu,  in  our  penitentiaries  and  State 
prisofls.  This  constitutes  its  chief  recommendation 
to  that  class  of  prison  discipline  reformers,  who 
would  seem  to  maintain  that  the  works  of  Combe 
and  Spurzheim  are  better  adapted  to  produce  re- 
pentance and  reformation  than  the  Bible  and  tlie 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  branch  of  the  new  ethics  denumda  a  stil! 
wider  field.  Phren^gy  locates  crime  in  the  brain ; 
this  gives  it  the  range  of  the  whole  body.  It  belongs 
to  our  material  oi^aiiisation ;  it  is  a  physiologioid 
malady ;  its  care  is  to  be  found  in  diatetic  regimen ; 
it  is  to  be  treated  in  hospitals  and  asylums ;  it  is  to 
be  soothed  into  repentance  with  music,  and  flowers, 
and  fites,  instead  of  being  seared,  as  heretofore, 
with  whips,  and  imprisonment,  and  the  gallows. 

Again — there  is  another  step  in  progress.  Tlie 
body,  it  is  true,  is  outside  of  the  soul,  but  we  are 
still  too  near  the  domain  of  the  ^ritual  conscience. 
Society  must  next  come  in  for  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility, and  here  some  vrould  throw  the  gr«at  harden 
of  idl  human  guilt.  A  stage  beyond  this,  and  we 
come  to  Owen's  famous  doctrine  of  circumstanees, 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Protagoras ;  but  even  here,  in 
this  ultima  Tbule,  it  is  the  same  essential  principle 
of  reasoning— -the  same  motive— to  get  away  from 
the  conscience,  and  to  recede  as  finr  as  possible  from 
its  dread  abode  in  the  tpirit.  The  brain,  the  body, 
society,  circumstances,  the  universe,  are  but  stages 
in  this  flight  of  Jonah  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  in  the  third  theory,  however,  or  that  which 
makes  society  bear  the  burden  of  all  guilt,  that  we 
find  dae  great,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  modem  increase  of  crime,  in  those 
countries  where  such  theory  is  mooit  abondanUy 
taught 

We  are  not  required  to  suppose'  that  the  murder- 
ers, and  burglars,  and  incendiaries,  md  rowdies  «f 
every  description,  understand  all  this,  or  that  the} 
actually  comprehend  what  pethsps  is  inoomprehen- 
sible-^the  transcendental  antinomiaaism  of*  those 
who  talk  of  the  pure  ^divine  man"  in  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  pure  devil  in  that  combination  of 
individuals  they  call  society.  Yet  still  they  some- 
how drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine-— that  which 
commends  it  to  the  animal  instincts,  if  not  the  intel- 
ligenoe  of  depraved  humanity.  They  read  and  hear 
enough  to  become  immersed  in  that  atmosphere  of 
railing  wfadohis  so  oonstandy  kept  up  in  certaia 
widely  influential  quarters -^railing  against  the 
church,  against  so<;iety,  against  institutions,  against 
**  relics  of  barbarisms,"  against  positive  punitiTe 
law  as  a  vindictive  nxmster  partaliing  of  the  ^irit 
of  Moses  instead  of  that  of  Christ,  and  which,  they 
are  told,  they  only  imitate  in  their  own  vindictive 
retaliations. 

They  imbibe  the  feeling,  we  say,  diat  flows  from  the 
doctrine,  and  its  continual  reiteration,  if  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  doctrine  itself.  This  they  undei^ 
stand,  that  somehow  they  are  wronged,  and  crime  is 
only  satisfhction ;  they  are  down-trodden^  and  vio- 
lence is  only  justifiable  revolt ;  they  are  poor,  whether 
by  their  own  vicea  or  otherwise,  and  property  is  an 
usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated.  Like  the  effect  upon 
the  brain  of  the  inhaling  of  seme  noxious  gas,  such 
a  feeling  once  excited  distorts  every  sentiment,  and 
inverts  every  moral  perception.  The  criminal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  creating  his  circumstances ;  they 
create  hnn.  Bad  men  do  not  make  bad  society ;  bat 
bad  socwty  existing  as  a  separate  though  inconceiv- 
able ahstraotion,  nukes  bad  men  who  would  other- 
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mime  ha;T«  bmn  as  pure  as  the  angels  in  Heaven. 
Thk  is  nonsense,  to  be  tnne,  bnt  Tery  reoomofis 
nonsense.  K  tl»  mind  does  not  get  from  it  distinct 
tbooghls,  it  gets,  at  least,  a  direction  toward  crime ; 
hs  sense  of  heinoosness  is  diminished ;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  palliation ;  temptation  becomes  easy^ 
end  then  the  least  inflnence  turns  the  trembling 


Let  OS  fancy  some  poor  wretch  actually  meditating 
the  commission  of  crime,  but  still  dsteired  by  some 
lingering  remains  of  conscience,  or  just  held  in 
check  by  some  habit  of  respect,  or  some  fear  of  out- 
ward law.  Then  may  be,  and  there  doubtlesa  are, 
thousands  in  this  rery  condition.  Now  while  the 
temptation  is  strong,  and  the  evil  heart  is  seeking 
that  justification  witboot  whtch  human  nature  is  not 
diabolical  enough  to  commit  deliberate  crime,  and 
angry  feeiings  are  rising  against  the  law,  aad  the 
aeaies  are  quitering  in  the  equipoise,  the  morning 
paper,  or  the  OTcning  lecture,  let  us  suppose,  just 
drops  into  one  side  the  fedrng^  if  not  the  owtsicfisn, 
thait  comes  from  the  "  higher  law*'  philosophy.  How 
easy  for  him,  under  such  cireUmBtsnces,  to  belieye 
that  society  is  the  real  criminal,  not  be.  The  *'  di- 
vine man  within  him*'  Commits  not  the  deed.  His 
personality  is  only  the  agent-^he  would  dmost  make 
himself  believe  the  unwilling  agent— of  a  most  de- 
praved social  system. 

Besides  this  direct  instigation  of  crime,  it  his 
another,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  still  more  pemiciovs 
influence  in  preventing  the  true  effects  of  justice 
and  punishment  upon, the  mindi  of  the  condemned. 
It  hinders  repentance,  and  consequently  that  very 
reformation  which  philanthropists  of  this  school  are 
so  fond  of  representing  as  the  sole  end  of  punish- 
ment. Our  prison  system  is  doubciees  a  most  wretch- 
ed one,  but  in  this  widely  prevalent  doctrine  is  to 
be  sought  the  main  cause  of  the  little  efficacy  of 
punishment  in  deterring  from  repeated  crime.  The 
thought  of  justice,  of  personal  guilt,  of  punishment 
as  inherent  desert,  is  humbling,  softening,  teform- 
ing.  The  wrong  doer  feels  himself  confronted,  not 
with  society,  not  with  his  fellow  men  individually 
or  collectively,  but  with  the  invisible  power  of  law 
appealing  directly  to  his  conscience.  In  this  pure 
presence  passion  and  sense  can  not  stand.  With 
its  impersonal  strength  the  individual  wiU  can  main- 
tain no  conflict,  but  bows  down  before  it  as  Uie 
ea;rthly  representative  of  the  Eternal  Justice  in  the 
Heavens. 

Teach  a  man,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  in 
conflict  with  society,  with  circumstances,  with  his 
body,  as  something  separate  from  himself,  and  yet 
not  this  outward  invisible  power  that  has  its  imme- 
diate representative  in  his  own  soul — teach  him 
this,  we  say,  and  he  forthwith  assumes  the  attitude 
of  a  martyr.  He  demands  sympathy  as  the  victim 
of  a  false  system ;  and  the  convict's  cell  becomes 
the  theatre  of  a  vicious  sentimentalism  instead  of  a 
true  and  hearty  repentance.  We  are  not  dealing  in 
mere  picturea  of  fancy^  but  in  representations  which 
have  been  repeatedly  realixed.  Most  of  our  readers 
axe  probably  fomiliar  with  the  case  of  Colt,  who 
was  condemned  for  murder  in  this  city,  a  few  yean 
•go,  and,  for  mdiose  escape  from  the  law,  such  pow- 
erful exertions  were  mnde.  During  imprisonment 
he  employed  himself  upon  a  sort  of  diary,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters  in  one  of  our  Suxiday  newn- 
papers.  No  more  sLriking  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine  had  even  then  per- 
vaded that  class  of  minds,  and  was  bearing  practical 
fruit  in  crimes  of  the  deepest  die.  No  oontrition, 
Bei«moise,noMiifsssionofguilt.    Thooghoulthste 


remarkable  productions,  society  waa  arraigned  aa 
the  real  Cfiminal,  and  even  in  referenee  to  his  owb 
awfid  crime,  an  attemqpt  is  made  to  (diamoterine  •■ 
•trocioas  murder  as  a  sudden  rising  of  naturs  againai 
a  p6rse6irting  creditor  to  whom  society  had  given  stt 
unjust  and  tyrannical  power !  The  idea,  tlwi  spirit, 
and  the  lai^age  bora  a  striking  resembbnce  to 
what  we  And  in  the  fscvoiite  srriters  of  this  transcen- 
dental ethics.  Under  a  different  fomr  any  intelli- 
gent reader  mi^t  discover  that  same  doctrine  abooi 
^ the  divine  m  man,"  and  the  ^purity  of  the  indi- 
vidual," which  has  of  late  been  so  bol^y  presented 
by  so«M  ef  the  leading  minds  of  the  sehooL 

Closely  eoneected  with  this  cause  there  is  another, 
a  great  favorite  with  ril  lecturers  and  paragraphisis 
of  the  ssme  class,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  is  oper- 
ating most  extensively  in  ptoduoing  an  imsrease  of 
crime.  It  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  ikt  tmnwiiwm 
<f«M.  It  makes  crime  a  sort  of  necessary  foatore  «# 
what  they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  passage  from 
the  old  church  and  old  state  to  their  new  faturo,  or 
**good  time  oetniMg-,"  when  there  shall  be  no  trans- 
gression, because  there  wHl  be  no  Inw  to  be  tranv- 
gressed.  In  the  mean  while,  tins  trmtiiiian  state  it 
the  grind  excuse  for  aU  acts  of  violence  and  all  of- 
fenses against  society.  We  must  not  vie  w^  them  as 
we  would  similar  deeds  under  the  oMstagnant  regime, 
but  rather  in  the  light  of  that  new  era  of  which  these 
aets  are  but  the  **  harbinger."  Sometimes  the  ex- 
cuse becomes  so  truly  ludicrous,  th^  we  overlook 
the  fatal  mischief  that  lies  concealed  beneath  it 
Not  long  since  a  most  bloody  riot  took  place  at  Ho- 
boiken  between  a  company  of  Germans  and  a  gang 
of  rowdies,  well  known  in  our  city  under  the  ^>pel- 
lation  of  "  short-bo3rs."  The  public  peace  was  roost 
seriously  disturbed ;  the  most  cruel  bodily  injuries 
were  inflicted ;  life  was  taken  with  a  ferocity  that 
characterised  the  sans-culottes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution* And  yet  a  leading  moralist  of  the  daily  press 
can  find  for  it  no  terms  of  serious  condemnation. 
Such  things  were  to  be  regretted,  to  be  jure ;  but 
yet  they  were  only  necessary  peculiarities  of  our 
very  peculiar  position  between  the  old  and  the 
dawning  era.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  rather  hope- 
ful sign.  The  **  short-boys'*  are  in  **  the  transition 
state"  they  are  the  pioneers  of  progress  ^  and  their 
proceedings  are  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules. 
Such  events  are  but  the  throes  of  the  new  social 
birth ;  they  are  but  **  abnormal"  acts  of  the  new  do* 
velopment.  Instead,  therefore,  of  harshly  condemn- 
ing, we  ought  rather  to  regard  these  dissonances  ai 
cheering  signal  notes  of  the  coming  modulation,  in 
other  words,  as  essential  anomalies  or  neceasarf 
discords  to  be  all  resolved  in  the  harmony  of  th«t 
new  key  which  is  to  succeed.  The  **  short-boyS^ 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  position.  But  in  all  se- 
riousness— ^who  can  wonder  that  murders,  and  arsons* 
and  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  are  increasing  rapidly 
among  us,  when  doctrines  such  as  these  are  so  wide- 
ly diffused  through  the  most  popular  literature  of  the 
day! 

We  can  barely  glance  at  another  of  the  causes 
which  may  be  regvded  as  having  am  agency  in  the 
present  alarming  developmente.  There  can  not  be 
acto  of  pmbUe  ii^ustice  without  its  being  someway 
felt  in  every  fibre  of  every  member  of  the  body  po- 
litic. There  is,  however,  no  point  in  which  a  false 
conservatism  is  mote  apt  to  deceive  itself  than  hers. 
Nothing  ean  be  metfe  certain  than  tnat  a  naticmai 
wrong,  notoriously  committed,  must  wesken  every 
tie  of  private  right  u  well  as  public  aUegianos 
When  national  law,  or  the  maraJaty  wkiek  should  rtjg 
elsts  U,  is  reeUsssly  oonteBmed,  aU  law  foeb  the 
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■hock ;  all  law  is  less  regarded ;  all  law,  whether 
mvil  or  domestic,  is  more  likely  to  be  broken.  Erery 
unrighteous  war,  erery  unjust  interference  with  other 
nations,  all  filibustiering  or  encouragement  of,  or 
oonnivanoe  at  filibustiering,  all  national  riolation  of 
treaties,  or  suffering  them  to  be  yiolated  by  individ- 
uals, is  not  only  a  disturbance  of  otir  foreign  relations, 
but  an  attack  upon  every  personal  right,  and  every 
title  to  property  within  the  particular  national  juris- 
diction. Every  thing  is  held  by  a  less  secure  ten- 
ure. All  confidence  in  the  protection  of  law  receives 
a  wound;  while  riots  and  lynch  law  proceedings 
within  our  borders,  assume  a  rank  and  a  plea  of 
rig^t  which  the  soundest  conservatism  is  unable  to 
resist  Can  we  wonder  ^at  such  public  wrongs 
should  be  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  private 
orime  7  Can  we  wonder  that  there  should  be  eight 
murders  in  New  York  in  one  week,  when  such  law- 
less and  blopdy  enterprises  are  indirectly  encouraged 
by  the  literature  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  day  ? 
But  the  subject  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  than 
we  had  at  first  anticipated.  There  are  still  other 
causes  we  might  enumerate.  There  is  intemperance, 
public  excitement  of  every  kind,  the  growing  con- 
tempt for  parental  authority,  the  foolish  yet  mis- 
chievous slang  about  "  old-fogjrism,*'  the  absurd  yet 
dangerous  spirit  of  "  Young-Amerida-ism,"  the  in- 
creasing disregard  and  dislike  of  positive  law,  the 
efforts  to  bring  into  contempt  certain  legal  enact- 
ments, the  insufficiency  of  courts,  the  unprincipled 
quibblings  of  lawyers,  the  vile  corruption  of  politics, 
the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  the  delay  of  justice, 
6cc.f  &e. — some  of  them  leading  causes,  others  de- 
riving their  strength  frbm  the  main  evil  influences 
against  which  we  have  been  contending.  But  our 
Editor's  Table  is  already  too  long.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  cut  short  our  reflections,  satisfied 
if  in  the  hints  thrown  out  we  have  discharged  a  pub- 
lic duty,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  other 
minds  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  a  subject  sur- 
passed by  few  in  interest  or  importance. 


(fititnr'B  €awn  €\im. 

A  ORE  AT  death  will  tear  a  rent  even  in  the  rai- 
ment of  our  town  gayety ;  and  when,  a  month 
ago,  the  lightning  told  us  upon  a  Sunday  morning, 
that  the  great  statesman  Daniel  Webstkb  had 
said  his  last  prayer  and  gone  to  his  last  reckoning, 
there  was  a  throbbing  and  a  stopping  of  the  blood 
even  at  the  gates  of  the  gayest  hearts,  which  preached 
louder  than  all  the  sermons.  It  is  a  matter  we  are 
all  marching  toward— in  pink  bonnets  and  blue,  in 
striped  waistcoats  and  in  velvets,  on  cross-legged 
stools,  or  in  easy  chairs.  And  we  never  feel  the 
truth  more,  than  when  some  great  mind,  which 
teemed  by  its  stature  and  its  strength  to  rise  above 
all  the  ordinary  harms  which  belong  to  humanity,  is 
suddenly  shivered  from  top  to  bottom — like  a  gnarled 
oak  by  lightning — and  falls  crashing,  to  rise  no  more ! 
Then  the  old,  simple  Publican  plea,  '*  God  be  mer- 
ciful !"  levels  us  all ;  and  the  large  and  the  small, 
seem  all  of  equal  stature,  as  they  struggle  together 
upon  the  strand  where  the  great  waves  of  Death  roll 
up,  and  lick  us  to  our  graves ! 

Not  a  few  black  clouds  have  passed  over  the  sun- 
shine of  the  season  gone  by ;  and  the  annalist  of  the 
current  year,  upon  whose  skirts  we  are  jaow  tread- 
ing, will  have  a  fearful  array  of  deaths  to  record — 
not  of  great  men  only,  but  of  companies  of  travelers 
swept  away  by  dozens  and  fifties.  It  affords  no  un- 
fiair  measure  of  the  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Web- 


ster, to  recall  the  fact,  that  the  announcement  of  his 
death  struck  the  nation  with  more  awe,  and  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  loss,  than  even  that  frightful  catas- 
trophe upon  the  Hudson,  when  the  dead  were  count- 
ed by  fifties.  Indeed,  thousands  might  have  slipped 
away  firom  the  ordinary  paths  of  life  in  a  body,  with- 
out quickening  that  keen  sense  of  want  and  depriva- 
tion, which  belonged  to  the  simple  story — Daniel 
Webster  is  dead ! 

This  may  not  seem  an  Easy  Chair  topic,  yet  u 
bites  so  deeply  into  the  gayety  of  the  hour  azid  the 
time,  that  we  must  give  it  this  passing  note,  and  so 
yield  it  up  to  the  huids  of  the  teachers. 

At  the  date  of  our  writing,  chit-chat  is  wearying 
itself  in  praises  of  the  golden  ^lutumn  which  has 
crowned  our  summer ;  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitants'* 
tell  us  that  a  brighter  succession  of  harvest  days  has 
never  blessed  the  crops,  or  the  crowd.  The  painted 
foliage  has  hung  lusciously  through  thirty  days  of 
blue  haze  and  dreamy  sunshine,  along  all  our  river 
banks ;  and  has  lighted  up  the  depths  of  high  mount- 
ain scenery,  with  such  crin^son  and  tawny  yellow, 
as  have  never  yet  found  their  way  upon  canvas. 

When,  by-the-by,  are  we  to  have  a  full-souled 
American  artist  who  will  "  stay  out"  the  falling  of 
the  leaves,  and  drink  up  the  gorgeousness  of  our 
autumns,  till  his  overflowing  sense  renders  it  back  in 
painting  7  Hero  and  there,  a  Gttle  red-colored  pic- 
ture finds  its  way  upon  our  Academy  walls,  giving 
us  painful  hints  of  what  might  be  done ;  but  even 
these  are  rare  exceptions ;  and  our  favorite  forest 
artists  still  stick  to  the  cool  gray  of  spring-time,  or 
the  throbbing  warmth  of  summer. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  little  insensible  following 
after  of  those  model  landscapes,  which  won  perfec 
tion  at  the  hands  of  masters  who  had  never  a  sight 
of  such  bloody  woods  as  stain  the  skirts  of  the  Ameri- 
can autumn  7  And  is  it  not  fair  to  believe  that  the 
bold  genius  of  that  brigand-artist,  Salvator  Rosa, 
would  have  reveled  in  the  sight  of  our  fall  forests, 
and  have  wrought  his  revels  wondrously  on  canvas  ? 
Is  there  not  a  trifle  too  much  of  timidity  in  those 
who  have  the  handling  of  these  matters  7 

Spsauno  of  painting  reminds  us  that  a  new  gal- 
lery is  juM  now  calling  forth  a  little  of  this  salon 
talk ;  and  (bating  the  long  flight  of  stairs)  is  drawing 
very  cheerful  lookers-on  to  the  old  rooms  of  the 
National  Academy. 

.  The  gallery  we  speak  of  is  imported  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  has  been  brought  together  during  a  long  residence 
in  Europe,  by  the  care  and  skill  of  a  connoisseur. 
Whoever  happens  there,  will  be  gratified  with  a  look 
at  sucn  paintings  as  rarely  find  their  way  to  this  side 
of  the  water ;  and  the  old  visitor  by  the  shrines  of 
the  old  world  will  be  sure  to  find  tender  memorials 
of  all  the  pleasures  and  surprises  which  first  overtook 
him  beyond  the  seas. 

There  are  almond-eyed  faces  of  Oreuze  whidi 
will  haunt  one ;  and  there  are  trees  breezy  with  all 
the  Spanish  air  of  Velasquez.  There  is  a  Teniers 
too  full  and  wonderful  to  be  mistaken ;  but  chiefly 
this  new  gallery  will  attract,  as  giving  by  fair  exam- 
ples, a  history  of  art ;  and  the  amateur  may  trace  the 
progress  of  painting  from  the  first  master  of  oil-color- 
ing, down  to  the  somewhat  meagre  specimen  of 
Horace  Vemet. 

Onck  more,  before  quitting  this  subject  of  art, 
may  we  not  in  our  indolent  way  call  attention  ts 
that  statue  of  Mr.  Cooper,  about  which  there  hap- 
pened a  year  ago  an  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  abnot 
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which,  to  far  as  we  can  aacertaiii,  Tery  liuk  has 
since  transpirecL  If  our  memory  serves  us  well, 
there  was  a  most  respectable  company  of  gentlemen 
(albeit  authors  and  editors  like  ourselves)  who  con- 
stituted themselves  an  association,  with  president 
and  secretaries,  and  treasurer-^since  which  consti- 
tution, we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  hear  very  little  either 
of  monument  or  money. 

In  contrsst  with  this  slackened  action,  we  beg 
leave  further  to  call  attention  to  the  promptitude  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  brotherhood  of  Boston 
have  already  organized  a  society,  and  contributed 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  worthy  memorial  to  that 
great  New  Englander — Daniel  Webster.  Nor  would 
we  be  greatly  surprised  if  a  statue  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, under  the  auspices  of  Boston  energy,  were  to 
gam  completion  and  inauguration,  before  the  Cooper 
committee  have  fairly  decided  what  particular  plan 
to  adopt. 

This  inaction  is  hardly  creditable  to  such  a  city 
as  New  York ;  and  were  we  not  participes  criminis, 
and  a  veritable  inhabitant  ourselves,  we  should  be 
indignant  at  such  rude  exposition  of  the  truth. 

We  are  not  man-worshipers  (saving  Kossuth)  in 
this  country ;  or  woman-worshipers  (saving  Fanny 
EUsIer  and  Jenny  Lind) ;  we  let  our  great  men  die 
very  quietly  and  kindly,  and  live  fast  upon  their 
memories.  Jefferson,  indeed,  stands  in  the  Presi- 
dent's yard,  and  Washington,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond, and  behind  the  Capitol  of  the  nation :  but  as 
for  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Hamilton,  and  Mar- 
shall, and  Adams,  their  statues  are  not  among  us  to 
zemind  us  of  great  things,  or  to  quicken  the  soul- 
spring  of  our  ward-school  boys.  We  shall  very 
WlbIj  improve  in  this  matter,  when  the  improve- 
ment will  do  us  little  good ;  at  least,  that  much  may 
be  hoped  for,  without  being  too  sanguine. 

Thk  spirit-rappings  are  again  engrossing  a  lion's 
share  of  the  talk;  and  the  electro-biologists  and 
mental  alchemists  are  again  upon  their  winter's  beat. 
As  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  times,  we  can  not  let 
them  go  by  unnoticed.  The  biologists  are  compara- 
tively vulgar,  and  do  not  extend  their,  operations 
beyond  making  a  man  smell  brandy  out  of  a  cup  of 
pure  water,  or  fancy  that  a  red  nose  is  unmistakably 
green.  Their  province  is  comparatively  limited,  and 
does  not  as  yet  extend  into  the  spirit  world. 

Not  so,  however,  of  the  rappers  and  t^le-mbvers. 
The  media  are,  we  understand,  multiplying  day  by 
day  to  such  an  extent,  that  presently  no  live  man 
will  be  sure  of  his  side-board,  and  no  dead  man  will 
be  sure  of  his  soul. 

We  do  not  mean  to  speak  too  flippantly  of  what 
the  very  respectable  media  will  tell  us  we  do  not 
comprehend ;  and  we  only  object  to  the  matter  that- 
it  takes  off  so  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  spirit- 
life  ;  and  if  Heaven  grants  us  the  gift  of  ubiquity, 
when  once  this  dull  mortality  is  shaken  off,  we  do 
humbly  hope  and  pray,  and,  as  in  duty  boimd,  will 
ever  pray,  that  we  shall  not  come  down  to  such 
scurvy  occupation  as  rapping  upon  an  old  lady's 
taUe,  or  guessing  at  a  dead  man's  age ! 

We  have,  with  all  modesty,  laid  out  for  ourselves 
what  seems  to  us  better  emplojrment ;  and  if  worse 
comes  to  worst,  we  would  hope  rather  for  no  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  no  ubiquity,  rather  than  to  stand  the 
catechizing  of  inquisitive  mortals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  sd\  that  most  extraordinary  answers  have 
been  returned  to  many  querists,  sufficient  almost  to 
shake  our  common  sense.  And  there  is  still  less 
dmibt,  that  tables  have  moved,  or  seemed  to  niove, 
without  the  application  of  any  apparent  force.    This 


last  may  depend  on  some  truths  of  animd  magnet- 
isita,  or  electric  influences,  which  are  not  yet  fairly 
understood.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  easier  to  be- 
lieve this,  than  to  believe  that  either  good  or  bad 
spirits  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter ;  and  being 
easier,  we  slip  into  it  without  any  harm  to  our  con- 
sciences. 

As  for  the  spirit-communications,  we  had  rather 
count  them  strange,  than  to  count  them  spiritual : 
our  faith  is  taxed  enough  in  the  grappling  of  weight- 
ier matters — matters  which  belong  to  Death  and  the 
Deity ;  and  until  it  appear  that  a  new  faith,  in  these 
new-come  spirits,  will  make  us  either  healthier,  or 
heartier,  or  happier,  we  shall  not  cultivate  faithful- 
ness in  them. 

We  happened  the  other  day,  upon  an  old  disserta- 
tion, by  Incrbasi  Mathbr,  upon  angelical  appari- 
tions. The  old  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  and  lived  at  a  day  not  far  removed  from  the 
deviltry  of  witchcraft ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  quasi 
believer  in  both  good  and  bad  spirits,  we  shall  bolster 
up  our  friends  of  the  rappings  with  a  few  pertinent 
quotatbns : 

"  No  good  angel  ever  told  a  lye.  Hence  that  spirit 
which  shall  be  once  found  in  a  lye,  comes  not  from 
Heaven.  Or,  if  it  does  persuade  to  any  dishonest 
thing,  it  is  an  evil  spirit.  By  this  it  was  manifest, 
that  the  spirits  which  Dr.  Dee  and  Killet  were  so 
familiar  with,  supposing  them  to  be  good  angels, 
were  unclean  Devils  :  for,  although  those  spirits  did, 
for  a  long  time,  pretend  to  great  sanctity,  they,  at 
last,  advise  to  filthy  things.  Or,  if  the  seeming  an- 
gels shall  endeavor  to  establish  any  notions  in  Reli- 
gion not  grounded  in  the  Scripture,  they  are~not 
from  Heaven. 

"  Or,  if  they  shall  speak  any  thing  wHch  is  not 
grave  or  weighty,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  spirits 
they  are.  It  is  beneath  the  majesty  of  an  angel  to 
speak  or  do  any  thing  which  is  trivial,  mean,  or 
little. 

**  If  the  apparitions  are  frequent,  and  the  spirits 
that  come  use  familiar  converse,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  they  are  not  from  Heaven,  but  from  Hell. 
If  these  spirits  appear  to  Females  only,  who  are  the 
weaker  sex  (deluded  Increase  Mather) !  and  more 
easy  to  be  imposed  on,  that  renders  the  case  yet 
more  suspicious.  It  tras  part  of  the  Devil's  subtlety 
in  the  first  temptation,  which  he  assaulted  mankind 
with,  that  he  began  with  the  woman ;  and  he  hath 
found  such  success,  as  to  hold  on  in  the  same  course 
[ever  since].  How  many  women  have  been  famous 
in  some  former  dark  ages,  on  account  of  pretended 
angelical  revelations  and  apparitions?  There  was 
St.  Hildegardis,  with  whose  revelations  as  wise  a 
man  as  Bernard  was  deceived.  There  was  Lut- 
gardis,  whose  many  revelations  are  recorded  by 
Surius.  There  was  St.  Bridget,  Elizabeths,  Lidu- 
ina,  Catharina,  Agnes,  Politiana,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  more  such,  of  whose  converse  with  spir- 
its, Sandenus,  Delrio,  and  other  such  authors  have 
published  strange  things.  If  ever  an  age  for  angelical 
apparitions  shall  come,  no  question  but  men,  and  not 
women  only,  wiU  be  honored  with  their  visits,  of 
which  I  hear  little  or  nothing  at  present.'* 

He  further  tells  this  strange  story— not  without 
its  pertinency  to  the  present  fever — of  a  certain 
Christina  Poniatovia,  the  pious  daughter  of  a  pious 
minister,  who  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Prussia : 

**  This,  her  Father,  was  a  learned  and  a  judicious 
Divine,  and  a  great  opposer  of  Revelations  and  Vis- 
ions, who,  when  he  understood  that  his  daughter 
pretended  to  them,  he  did,  with  great  solemnity  and 
severity,  lay  obtestations  on  her,  that  she  should ^ot 
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Mgtid  them.  NevaitheleM,  he  himself  did  at  the 
Uet  think  that  they  were  Spiritual  and  Divine. 
Those  supereminent  Divines,  Vedeliiia  and  Diodat, 
and  other  learned  men  in  Germany  had  a  favorable 
opinion  of  them.  Comraenius,  who  was  her  Tutor 
fnd  Spiritual  Father,  has  related  such  things  of  her 
as  are  marvelous  and  unaccountable.  Onoe,  when 
an  aged  minister  came  to  visit  and  comfort  her,  be- 
ing sick,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  said  to  her 
Tutor :  *  That  good  old  man  lit^s  thinks  that  he 
must  be  the  finit  of  ad  the  Pastors  that  afaall  go  into 
the  Eternal  City.' 

*<  Her  Tutor  asked  her  bow  she  knew  that  ?  To 
whom  she  replied,  *  I  was  with  the  Lord,  and  I  saw 
the  Pastors  that  live  here  coming  one  after  the 
other,  of  whom  he  was  the  first.'  She  likewise  told 
him  that  she  saw  Stadius,  who  was  a  young,  and  a 
strong  healthy  man,  come  after  him.  And  that  be- 
cause she  did  not  see  Commenius,  she  asked  the 
reason.  It  was  told  her  that  Ood  had  work  for  him 
to  do  on  earth,  and  therefore  he  must  not  gp  to 
heaven  as  yet. 

"  These  things  happened  accordingly.  That  Pas- 
tor dyed  first,  and  then  the  rest ;  and  Stadius  when 
he  was  but  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  si's.  But 
Commenius  lived  above  forty  years  after. 

An  angel  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her  :ihe  should 
speedily  dye  of  an  Apoplexy  )— she  was  that  night 
smitten  with  that  disease.  She  made  her  will,  and 
$ook  her  leave  of  all  her  friends ;  was  for  some  time 
thought  to  be  really  dead  :  there  was  no  breath  per- 
ceived in  her,  but  she  was  grown  quite  cold ;  her 
hands  and  feet  were  liecome  stiff,  like  a  dead  per- 
son's. All  persons  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
only  two  nurses  to  lay  her  out.  But  on  a  sudden 
she  rose  up  in  her  bed,  and  called  for  her  clothes, 
and  was  in  such  perfect  health  as  before  she  had 
not  been  in,  her  lame  hand  and  foot  being  whole 
^nd  perfect,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  about  her. 

**  The  account  which  she  herself  giveth  of  this 
matter  is,  that  on  the  day  before,  then  vku  a  knocking 
or  ttriking  on  tk$  TahU—firat^  one  etroke ;  and  e^tar 
thatt  Jhe ;  whence  she  concluded  that  the  next  day 
she  should  dye  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ^— 
that  she  heard  a  voice  saying,  *  Comet  come!  comef* 
When  that  evening  came,  her  sight  and  speech  iail- 
ed  i  and  (says  she)  *  I  felt  myself  go  forth  with  my 
Spirit,  and  be  carried  into  heaven,  where,  surrounded 
with  a  great  shining,  I  saw  a  huge  company  clothed 
in  white  :  and  the  Lord  stepping  forth  took  ne  in 
his  embrace.'  She  addeth  that  the  Lord  told  her  she 
should  return  again,  and  behold  his  goodness  in  the 
land  of  the  living ;  that  her  disease  should  leave 
her.  Whereupon  she  worshiped  him,  and  was  re- 
stored to  life,  and  to  foil  vigor,  health  and  strength 
in  that  very  moment 

'*  This,  surely,  is  a  strange  relation ;  yet  reported 
as  credible  by  as  grave  ana  learned  a  man  as  Com- 
menius. Now,  I  must  confess  I  an  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Christina's  death,  or  her  ascension  into 
Heaven,  was  real,  but  that  they  were  both  fantas- 
tical." 

Mr.  Mather's  opinion  jogs  rather  severely  upon 
that  of  the  German  pastors ;  the  story,  however,  goes 
to  show,  if  nothing  more,  that  the  spirits  of  old  time 
were  not  unused  to  rappings  upon  tables  ;  and  that 
the  devils — ^if  devils  they  are---have  always  had  a 
gift  of  the  knuckles. 

Turning  from  this  somewhat  leaden-oolored  sub- 
ject, we  beg  to  transport  our  readers,  by  a  lift  of  the 
pen,  to  the  sunny  parterres  and  sparkling  fountains 
of  Paris.    Never  was  the  season  richer ;  never  held 


«n  the  antonn  widi  more  loving  fingen  to  tbs  flow- 
ers and  the  foliage  of  sununer ; — never  were  the 
streets,  the  Boulevards,  the  Champa  Elyse^,  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilenea,  the  theatres,  mors  foil  of 
the  seekers  of  listless  or  active  pleasure.  The 
lodging-bouses  are  crowded ;  and  the  tired  lovngeia 
over  the  baths  of  Germany,  or  the  gaming-tables 
of  Eiomberg,  or  the  mules  of  the  Apennines,  are 
pricking  up  their  ears  at  the  quick-coming  aaluta- 
tion  of  the  new  Emperor,  **  Napoleon  the  Third.** 
The  jewel<shops  are  over-run,  and  diamonds  have 
risen  in  value;— the  Bourgeois  traden  rub  their 
hsnds  in  their  shop-doors  at  the  thought  of  so  much 
of  regality  in  their  beautiful  France,  as  will  briqg 
new  customers  to  their  shops  sad  stability  to  their 
stocks  and  their  trade. 

The  thought  which  animates  all — and  such  a 
thought  will  abnoflt  animate  a  Frenohaoan — is  the 
present  and  assured  conviction,  that  a  great  and 
brilliant  change  is  soon  to  come  over  their  political 
constitution,  and  that  an  Emperor  in  the  old  robes, 
and  with  the  old  splendor  of  illustration,  is  within 
a  month  to  step  into  the  place  of  their  deceimial 
President.  The  people  are  reckoning  up,  with  greedy 
tongues,  the  pleasures  and  the  fHes  which  will  at- 
tend this  grand  changing  of  the  scene  ;  and  foreign 
loiterers  linger  still,  that  they  may  witness  ence 
the  scenic  transfiguration  of  Republican  France. 

Doubt — if  we  may  trust  such  friends  as  keep  us 
provided  with  the  aspect  of  the  gey  capital— has 
gone  wholly  by ;  and  people  talk  in  serious  earnest 
of  when  the  Senate  will  sit,  and  when  the  Prince 
will  determine,  and  when  the  Empire  will  be  pro- 
claimed. 

There  is  something  not  a  little  grand — detest  it, 
and  mock  at  it  as  we  will— in  the  idea  that  those 
thirty  millions,  saore  or  less,  of  working,  thinking, 
dancing,  dying  Frenchmen  are  waiting  just  now,  in 
gaping  wonder,  upon  ^e  aheer  witt  of  that  one  man, 
Louis  Napoleon— not  five  foet  ten  in  his  stockings 
— and  are  quenilous  for  the  signal,  to  break  into  a 
about  that  ahall  proclaim  him  their  Lord  and  Em- 
peror! 

Nor  is  the  Friruse  altogether  so  poor  a  speech- 
maker  as  some  of  hb  Republican  friends  would 
have  ua  believe ;  he  has  certainly  evinced  a  tact  in 
his  southern  tour,,  which  will  more  than  match  any 
thing  in  the  speech  management  cf  our  twin-can- 
didates for  the  Presidency. 

Hear  him  at  Bordeaux  (we  give  the  spirit  of  his 
matter)  :  **  The  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
meree  of  Bordeaux,  wfaieh  I  have  accepted  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  gives  me  occasion  to  thank  the 
inhabitanta  of  your  beautiful  city  for  a  hospits^litj 
as  kind  as  it  was  magnifioent ;  and  it  gives  me  fur- 
thmr  oooasioB  now,  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  to  tell 
you  of  the  impressions  it  has  created.  Nevei^— if  1 
may  say  it  without  pride — has  a  people  ehown  a 
more  frank  and  sincere  desire  to  relieve  themselves 
of  all  pre-oco^patione  about  the  foture,  by  centralis' 
ing  the  power  in  prudent  and  careful  laws. 

**  I  rejoioe  in  Imving  saved  the  ship  of  state  only 
by  raising  the  standard  of  France.  Disabused  of 
absurd  theories,  the  people  have  won  the  convic- 
tion, that  these  pretended  reformers  are  merest 
dreamers,  incapable  of  giving  any  practical  issue 
to  their  shadowy  schemes.  The  nation  greets  me 
kindly,  because  I  am  no  idealist.  There  is  no  need 
for  new  sjrstems ;  confidence  in  the  present,  and 
security  for  the  fiature,  u  what  we  want.  This  is 
why  an  Empire  is  demanded. 

"  They  tell  us  that  the  Empire  is  war.  But  I  saj 
— the  Empire  is  peace.  It  is  peace,  beeauae  France 
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damie^  it ;  aad  m^en  Fiance  ia  satiafitd,  the  vodd 
ii  tonquil !"  . 

This  laet  toacfaed,  ae  wae  intended^  aad  the  air 
ning  with  such  pbndits  aa  tramquU  Franehman  oan 
only  giTtt ! 

Among  ocher  gayetiea  of  the  houi,  then  ia  pres- 
ent talk  of  the  estabUahmeat  of  the  old  gaming- 
honaea  of  Paria.  It  ia  aigoed  in  their  furor,  that 
in  theae  daya  of  lailwaya,  the  rice— 'if  vice  it  be — 
ikmriafaea  under  Pariaian  patronage  at  all  the  wap 
tering  placea  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  that  it  would  be 
folly  aa  well  to  retain  thia  quiet  ■  changing  of  coital 
within  the  city,  aa  to  pamper  by  it  the  beer-drinking 
Germaaa.  It  ia  alao  advocated,  under  the  belief 
that  it  would  reatore  aomething  of  the  old  g^ety 
and  brilliancy  to  the  now  almoat  deaerted  ueadea 
of  the  PalaiaRoyaL 

It  ia  not  a  little  curioua  in  the  faahionabk  hiatory 
of  the  city,  that  particular  looalitiea  haTe,  for  a 
time,  their  preatige  and  eclat ;  aiter  which  they 
yield  to  aome  new  quarter.  Thua  they  tell  ua  that 
the  old  areadea  of  the  Place  Royale,  toward  the 
column  of  the  Baatile,  and  where  Victor  HugO)  un- 
til driven  away,  had  hia  home,  were  once  aa  apoit- 
ire  and  rollicking  with  the  mirth  and  the  beauty  of 
Paria  as  the  verieat>iaiieiir  could  deaire.  After  thia 
CoUowed  the  endowment  of  the  loftier  and  mare 
brilliant  arcadea  of  that  great  Orleana  property— the 
Palais  Royal.  Even  within  fifteen  years,  and  up 
to  a  date  atill  more  recent,  no  Gaf(68  were  more 
thronged  than  thoae  of  the  RoUmdt,  and  V^wtr^  and 
TVm  FrhrtM ;  and  no  gardana  were  more  haunted 
of  white  apirita  and  gray ;  and  no  fountains  were 
more  looked  upon  by  gnaettea,  and  atrangers,  and 
men  Mom*,  than  thoee  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

But  now  they  tell  ua  (and  a  friend  writes  in  oor- 
roborative  vein),  the  Palaia  Royal  is  deaerted,  and 
Cuhion,  and  krtttett  and  strangers  hare  gone  orer 
to  the  BtmUvard  det  Italien$t  and  the  Ctifi  de  Paris, 
and  the  Maitmt  d'Or.  Only  here  and  there  you  aee 
aome  old  aexagenarian,  whoae  habita  are  h^d  to 
diange,  or  aome  atranger,  who  takes  hia  cue  from 
old  guide-books,  or  some  connoisseur  who  knows 
the  cookery  of  the  TVoia  Frhety  wandering  about 
the  once  brilliant  precinots  of  the  Palaia  RoyaL 
Even  the  little  theatre,  which  haa  rejoiced  auoceaa- 
irely  in  the  munea  of  Thedtrt  iu  PoUm,  ThHirt 
MamUmtier,  and  I  know  not  how  many  othera— now 
ahowa  but  a  beggarly  array  of  boxea ;  notwithatand- 
ing  the  inimitable  Fo^txiMor,  and  Soim/UU,  and  CfnU' 
aoty  and  the  pretty  Mdme.  Schnhmuck. 

Poor  Rachel,  the  peraeeuted  of  a  thousaitd  petty 
suite  at  law,  now  and  then  will  fill  the  benahM  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Palaoe,  with  her  peraenation 
of  Camille,  or  Elrire,  or  that  masterly  portrayal  of 
the  afflicted  Virginia ;  but  beside  her  there  is  none 
si  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais  to  bring  either  a  bravo,  or 
(what  she  bringa  oftener)  floods  of  teara. 

The  aame  pleasant,  gossiping  letter-writer  girea 
ua  thia  little  bit  of  French  effrontery,  whidi  is  cer- 
tainly a  rare  apecimen  of  criminal  ingenuity. 

•*  You  know,"  he  says,  **  what  the  French  police 
eourta  are,  with  their  guard  munioipal,  their  cocked 
hats,  their  men  in  blouses,  and  their  joking  thierea. 

*'  Well,  the  culprit  I  happened  to  see,  was  a  keen- 
eyed  fellow  of  some  two-and-twenty,  accuaed  of 
stealing  two  bita  of  lead,  weighing  aome  three  or 
four  pounds  each. 

**  The  judge  aays  to  him :  You  can  hardly  deny 
the  fact,  since  you  were  found  with  the  lead  in  your 
pockets. 

"Culprit. — It  is  true  your  honor;  I  took  the 
lead ;  but  I  was  constrained,  forced. 


**  JiroaB.— How  is  thi»— forced  to  steal 

**  CuLFBiT.— Thia  ia  it.  I  had  taken  a  enp  m 
two  with  a  generous  fnend — too  much,  perhaps — 

**  JuPGB  (rery  atemfy).— Drunkenness  is  no  e» 
cuse  for  robbery  (takes  snuff) ;  drunkenness  does 
not  destroy  reason— 

"  CuLPBiT.-^Af«  «ot2jk-Hneason  was  not  destroyed; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  because  my  reasoning  pow- 
ers were  very  active,  that  I  took  the  lead — observe, 
took  the  lead,  not  stole. 

"  JUDOB. — Qo  OB. 

"  CvLPBiT.-^I  would  have  returned  the  paltry 
metal ;  but  being  in  a  state— uncertain— warering 
— in  abort,  deprived  of  my  equilibrium,  it  aeemed 
to  me,  that  aa  the  head  was  heaviest,  I  would  make 
a  balance  ao  far  as  poasible,  hy  putting  a  little  Bftstal 
in  my  pocketa.  I  hoped,  your  hrauur,  by  thess 
means  to  reach  home  aafely. 

**  The  poor  Mkm'a  ingenuity  was  deserring  of  a 
better  £ite ;  but  the  judge  handed  him  over  to  two 
months  of  prison." 

Some  graceful  French  feuilletonist  haa  told  lat* 
terly  a  pretty  story  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
dame de  VaUidre,  which  does  not,  we  &noy,  appear 
in  the  biograf^ea. 

It  appears  that  when  the  gallant  Louis  XIV.  took 
possession  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Veraaillea,  and 
the  court  (of  whic^  the  ValUdre  was  even  then  a 
petted  member)  were  amuaing  themaelvea  upon  the 
parterres,  and  in  the  magnificent  alleya  which  Le 
Ndtre  had  wrought,  the  younger  gracea  of  the  circle 
(La  ValliAre  among  them)  eontrired  the  frolic  sf 
walking  blindfold  down  the  main  arenue,  to  the 
great  fiirantain  of  Neptune. 

La  VaUi^e,  with  pretty  feet  and  coquettiah  air, 
and  eyea  boiuod  up  with  scarf^  bearing  the  royal 
cipher,  atrayed  more  wildly  thftn  any;  and  with 
pretty  naioeU,  appealed  to  the  grare  Bossuet  to  know 
why  it  was,  that  ahe  could  not  walk  in  a  direct  path, 
but  was  forever  going  astrsy  ? 

**  They  who  walk  upon  the  parterres  of  the  court,** 
said  Bossuet,  **  if  they  be  young  and  beautiful,  must 
neither  bandage  their  eyes  nor  their  conscience.*' 

Time  went  on,  and  the  pretty  wearer  of  the  acarf, 
with  the  royal  cipher,  was  as  good  as  queen.  Poets 
BUide  ditties  in  her  honor;  and  courtiers  won  her 
to  their  suits.  Racine  threw  at  the  feet  of  the  gaU 
lant  monarch  that  perfumed  drama  of  Berenice,  ia 
which  he  had  wrought  up  ancient  story  into  delicate 
flattery  of  the  lover  monarch. 

But,  with  the  lapae  of  yeara  La  Valli^re  had  lost 
her  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  king ;  loving  him 
still,  as  such  wronged  woman  will  love,  through  all 
her  vices,  she  bore  up  in  the  hope  of  winning  again 
the  diatinction  that  aeemed  alipping  from  her  grasp. 

The  night  for  the  show  of  Berenioe  had  come ; 
and  La  ValUdre  wandering  tearful  in  her  apartments, 
searches  in  her  jewel-box  for  that  old,  and  tenderly 
eheriahed  acarf,  bearing  the  cipher  of  the  king.  But 
the  acarf  is  gone :  and  taking  only  a  aimple  gold 
ring,  which  ia  the  oldest  memento  of  thia  royal  love, 
she  plumes  herself  to  the  air  of  the  time,  and  takes 
her  pbce  in  the  royal  box. 

The  drama  has  its  sad  touches ;  and  not  a  few 
which  chimed  to  the  wayward  life  of  the  royal  lover, 
who  was  the  courted  listener.  Under  all,  however, 
the  Vallidre  bore  up  bravely,  until  the  hero  of  the 
piece  says  to  the  desponding  fair  one  that  lovee 
him :  *'  It  is  ended ;  we  must  part  !** 

Poor  La  Vallidre,  not  so  barren  of  imagination,  or 
so  bereft  of  forecast,  but  that  she  saw  in  this,  the 
heralding  of  her  own  sad  story,  with  difficulty  could 
hold  her  place.    And  when  the  drama  ripened  into 
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actual  and  agomzing  grief,  her  courage  tank,  and 
the  royal  theatre-goers,  puahing  their  ¥ray  out  of  the 
princely  scene-room,  left  La  Valli^re  in  the  hands  of 
the  tiring-women,  and  to  the  kindness  of  the  phy- 
sician.  ^ 

There  was  no  Vallidre  at  the  ball  which  followed 
the  play :  but  alone,  forgotten,  uncalled-for,  she  paced 
those  chambers  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  her  ribald  joys.  The  laugh  and  the  shout 
of  that  beauty  of  Montespan,  which  was  fast  eclips- 
ing her  fallen  fortunes,  reached  to  her  princely 
chambers ;  and  echoed  like  sepulchral  mockery  be- 
tween the  walls  of  her  royal  tomb. 

Again  she  sought  her  casket,  to  replace  that  ring 
— the  pledge  of  so  much,  and  ojf  so  little — ^when  she 
found,  to  her  amazement,  the  old  and  tenderly^-cher' 
ished  scarf  in  its  place.  But,  alas,  for  La  Vallidre, 
and  alas,  for  her  presentiments  of  the  evening,  the 
royal  cipher  was  torn  away,  and  the  scarf  bore  only 
now  the  name  of  Berenice.  Fatality  had  crowded  on 
her,  and  the  heroine  of  the  play  was  but  the  herald 
of  her  woes. 

Again  at  the  feet  of  the  mild  Bossuet,  in  this  day 
of  her  affliction,  she  threw  herself:  confessing,  tear- 
fully, how  with  bandaged  eyes  and  bandaged  con- 
science, she  had  strayed  through  the  sweet  gardens 
of  the  court ;  and  '*  Now — ^now,  sire,  guide  me  to 
repose!" 

"  Repose,  madame  ?  Alas !  God  only  can  guide 
you  there  through  paths  of  grief." 

And  the  grief  came  quick  and  heavy ;  and  in  after 
years,  when  with  fortunes  all  fallen,  La  Vallidre 
went  out,  on  her  way  to  the  Convent  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, she  gave  up  the  last  trophies  of  her  palace  life 
to  those  who  smiled  at  her  wreck :  a  ring  to  one, 
and  a  necklace  to  another ;  but  to  the  Montespan, 
who  had  supplanted  her  in  the  king's  favor,  she 
gave,  with  a  vengeance  that  she  did  not  know,  the 
long-cherished  scarf-^once  broidered  with  the  cipher 
of  the  king — but  now  bearing  only  the  bitter  words, 
"  the  scarf  of  Berenice." 

A  vengeance  it  proved ;  because,  in  her  turn,  the 
Montespan  yielded  to  another,  and  served  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  the  proud  and  the  gallant  king,  on 
the  way  to  his  "  deep  damnation." 

And  with  this  we  close  our  budget,  until  the  winds 
shall  have  piped  the  refrain  of  the  dying  year ;  and 
we  greet  our  readers  upon  the  threshold  of  '53. 


(BliWs  SrnnrtL 

Now  that  winter,  with  "  frozen  mantle  bound," 
is  stalking  into  our  midst,  let  our  readers  in  the 
country  solace  themselves  with  the  realization  of  this 
graphic  and  admirable  picture,  "  Reminiscencet  of  a 
Winter'e  Fireeide  in  the  CotPitry."  It  involves  the  sim- 
ple poetry  of  genuine  observation  and  true  feeling : 

"  The  frost  is  creeping,  creeping  over  the  lower 
panes,  one  after  another.  Now  it  finishes  feathers ; 
now  it  completes  a  plume ;  now  it  tries  its  hand  at 
a  specimen  of  silver  graining.  Up,  up  it  goes,  pane 
after  pane,  clouds  and  feathers  and  grains.  Here  a 
joint,  there  a  nail  cracks  like  a  craft  in  a  racking 
storm,  but  all  is  calm  and  cold  as  death.  Clink  goes 
a  forgotten  glass  in  the  pantry.  The  door  latch  is 
plated ;  half-hidden  nail  heads  here  and  there  in  the 
oomers,  are  "  silvered  o'er  with  " — frost. 

*'  But  what  cared  we  for  that,  as  we  sat  by  the 
old-fashioned  fire  T  Log,  back-stick,  fore-stick,  top- 
stick,  and  superstructure,  all  in  their  places.  The 
coals  are  turned  out  from  their  glowing  bed  between 
the  sentinel  andirons— the  old-time  irons,  with  huge 


rings  in  Um  top.  One  of  them  has  rested  for  many 
a  day,  on  a  broken  brick,  but  what  of  that  ?  Many 
a  beautiful  tree,  nay,  a  virhole  grove  may  be,  has 
turned  to  glory  and  to  ashes  thereon,  and  will  again, 
winters  and  winters  to  come. 

"  A  handful  of  *  kindlings'  is  placed  beneath  this 
future  temple  of  flame ;  here  and  there  a  chip,  a 
splinter,  a  dry  twig,  ia  skillfully  chinked  into  the 
interstices  of  the  structure ;  a  wave  or  two  of  the 
housewife's  wand  of  power,  and  the  hearth  is '  swept 
up.' ,  The  old  bricks  in  that  altar-place  of  home, 
begin  to  grow  bright,  and  '  as  good  as  new.'  A  little 
spring  flame,  ambitious  to  be  scunething  and  some- 
body, creeps  stealthily  up,  and  peeps  up  through  the 
crevices,  over  this  stick,  under  that  one,  looking 
like  a  little  half-furled  banner  of  crimson.  Then 
comes  another  and  another,  and  down  they  go  again, 
the  timid  flames  that  they  are !  By-and-by  they 
grow  bolder,  and  half-a-dozen  altogether,  curl  brave- 
ly round  the  *  fore-stick,'  and  up  to  the  '  top-stick,' 
sikd  over  the  whole  like  the  turrets  of  a  tower  at 
sunrise,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  spires.  Then 
they  blend  together  a  cone  of  flame.  Then  they 
turn  into  billows  and  breakers  of  red,  and  roll  up 
the  blackened  wall  of  the  chimney,  above  the  jamb, 
above  the  mantle-tree,  away  up  the  chimney  it  roars, 
while  the  huge  ^back-stick'  below  all,  lies  like  a 
great  bar,  and  withstands  the  fiery  surf  that  beats 
against  it. 

**  The  cirele  of  chairs  is  enlarged :  the  *  old  arm- 
chair' in  the  comer,  is  drawn  back ;  one  is  reading, 
another  is  knitting ;  a  third,  a  wee  bit  of  a  boy,  is 
asleep  m  the  comer;  they  look  into  each  other's 
faoes,  look  beautiful  to  each  other,  and  take  courage 
and  are  content.  There  is  not  a  shadow  in  the 
spacious  room ;  the  frost  creeps  down  from  the  win- 
dows ;  the  ice  in  the  pail  in  the  comer  gives  a  half 
lurch  like  the  miniature  icebeig  it  is,  and  over  it 
goes  with  a  splasL  The  fire  is  gaining  on  it.  The 
latch  and  the  nails  lose  the  bravery  of  their  silver- 
ing; the  circle  round  the  fire  grows  larger  and 
larger ;  the  old-fashioned  fire  has  triumphed.  It  is 
summer  there,  it  is  light  there.  The  flowers  of  hope 
spring  up  around  it ;  the  music  of  memory  fills  up 
the  pauses;  the  clock  ticks  softly  from  its  niche 
above  the  mantle-piece,  as  if  fearful  of  letting  them 
know  how  fast  it  is  stealing  away  with  the  hours — 
hours  the  happiest,  alas !  we  seldom  live  but  once 
— hours  whose  gentle  light  so  often  shines  from  out 
the  years  of  the  long  gone  morning,  on  into  the  twi- 
light of  life's  latest  close. 

"Ah!  necromancers  swept  the  magic  circle  in 
times  of  old,  but  there  is  none  so  beautiful,  none 
with  charm  so  potent,  as  the  circle  of  light  and  of 
love  around  the  old-fashioned  fire !" 


Wb  like  an  unpremeditated  pun,  but  a  forced, 
lugged'in  pun  or  conundram  is  our  especial  aversion. 
Here  is  one  of  the  first  and  better  class  : 

**  Are  them  all  Bibles  ?"  asked  a  countryman,  the 
other  day,  in  the  Register's  office,  pointing  to  the 
big  bound  volumes  of  wills. 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  one  of  the  clerks  ;  "  those 
are  Teetamenter 

Almost  equally  good  was  the  one  made  by  an 
Irishman  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  touching  the 
superior  natural  productions  of  various  countries  : 

"  You  may  talk,"  said  he,  "  as  ye  plaze  about  it, 
but  be  Jabers,  Scotland  is  the  finest  counthry  in  the 
wurmld  for  nathural  productions." 

"  How  so  ?"  cries  one. 

**  Impossible !"  exclaims  anothei. 

"  Give  us  your  reason !"  demands  a  third. 
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**Why,  gmtlemen,"  said  he,  "don't  ye  tee  that 
SootUnd  has  got  a  whole  river  of  Tay  ninning 
through  it !" 

This  poiming  upon  his  own  brogue  would  never 
haTo  been  thought  of  by  any  body  but  an  Irishman, 
and  an  Irish  wit  beside. 


"  I  s'poss,  neighbor,''  said  an  independent  voter 
to  another,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  "  that  you'U 
vote  for  our  friend  B again  this  time  T" 

**  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  don't  think  I  shalL  The 
beef  wasn't  cooked  to  my  mind  that  he  gave  us 
last  election  V* 


John  Baitim,  an  Irish  writer  not  half  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  he  ought  to  be,  ^las  the 
following  very  felicitous  thought : 

"  Whenever  care  or  trouble  comes  to  me,  it  goes 
away  somehow  from  my  side,  as  I  saunter  along  by 
the  banks  of  the  peaceful  water ;  and  it's  a  truth, 
take  it  from  my  lips,  that  a  stroll  along  the  grsssy 
bank,  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  will  do  more  than 
make  a  sorrowful  heart  happy ;  it  will  make  a  hap- 
py one  happier ;  ay,  and  still  more  than  that,  'twill 
smooth  tb^  wrinkle  on  an  angry  man's  brow,  and  it 
will  steal  out  of  the  breast  of  the  worldly  man,  in  a 
long  sigh,  his  envy,  or  his  ill-will  to  his  neighbor." 

A  WORK  was  published  some  twenty  years  ago 
in  Constantinople,  entitled,  **  Nasir-Eddin.^*  It  is 
a  kind  of  jest-book,  and  contains  many  anuising 
things.  The  following  "  Celestial"  jokes  were  trans- 
Isted  from  its  pages  at  the  time  of  its  publication : 

**  One  of  his  neighbors  once  went  to  Nasir-Ed- 
DIM,  and  solicited  the  loan  of  a  rope.  The  Khojah 
went  into  his  house,  and  after  a  delay  of  several 
minutes  returned,  and  told  the  borrower  that  the 
rope  was  in  use  tying  up  flour. 

'*  *  What  do  you  mean  7'  said  the  neighbor ;  *  how 
can  a  rope  be  used  to  bind  up  flour  V 

** '  A  rope  may  be  applied  to  any  use,'  relied  the 
Khojah,  *  when  I  do  not  wish  to  lend  it.* " 

*'  A  man  once  came  to  the  Khojah,  saying : 

"*Effendi,  I  have  great  need  of  an  ass  to-day; 
have  the  kindness  to  lend  me  yours.' 

**  *  I  have  not  an  ass  here,'  said  the  Khojah.  At 
the  same  moment  the  animal  began  to  bray  in  the 
stable. 

*'  *  Ho !'  said  the  man,  '  do  not  I  hear  your  ass 
braying  V 

***What!'  exclaimed  the  Khojah,  *  would  you 
tske  the  word  of  an  ass  in  preference  to  mine  V  " 

**  One  day  Nasib-Eddin  ascended  the  pulpit  of 
the  mosque,  and  thus  addressed  the  congregation : 

**  *  Oh,  true  believers !  do  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  V 

**  *  No,'  responded  the  congregation. 

^ '  Well,  then,'  said  he,  *  there  is  no  use  in  my 
speaking  to  you,'  and  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

*'  He  went  to  preach  a  second  time,  and  asked  the 
congregation, 

**  *  Oh,  true  believers !  do  yoa  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  V 

**  *'  We  know,'  replied  the  audience. 

" '  Ah,  as  you  know  it,*  said  he,  quitting  the  pul- 
pit, *  why  should  I  take  the  trouble  of  telling  you  7' 

"  When  next  he  came  to  preach,  the  congregation 
resolved  to  try  his  powers ;  and  when  he  asked  his 
usual  question,  replied, 

*'  *  Some  of  us  know,  and  some  of  us  do  not  know.' 

•*  *  Very  well,'  said  he,  *  let  those  who  know  tell 
those  who  do  not  know.' " 


"  The  Khojah  one  day  saw  a  flock  of  ducks  swim- 
ming in  a  lake ;  he  ran  toward  them,  and  they  im- 
mediately flew  away.  Taking  some  bread  he  sat 
down,  and  dipping  it  into  the  water,  began  to  eat. 

'*  *  What  are  you  doing  there,  Khojah  V  said  some 
one  from  the  Of^posite  side. 

"  *  I  am  trying  the  flavor  of  duck-soup,'  was  the 
reply." 

"  A  robber  having  broken  into  Nasir-Eddin's  house, 

his  wife,  hearing  the  noise,  exclaimed : 

** '  Efiendi !  Effendi !  there's  a  thief  in  the  house.' 

"*0h,'  said  the  Khojah,  *  never  mind;  I  only 

hope  he  will  find  something,  that  we  may  take  it 

from  him.' " 

''  Nasir  Eddin  had  a  board  put  up  on  a  part  of 
his  land,  on  which  was  written,  "  I  will  give  this 
field  to  any  one  who  is  really  contented ;'  and  when 
an  applicant  came,  he  said : 

"  *  Are  you  contented  V 

"  The  general  reply  was,  *  I  am.' 

"  •  Then,'  rejoined  he,  *  what  do  you  want  with 
my  field 7'" 


Most  American  readers  have  heard  of  Swaim, 
the  "  author"  of  "  Swaim's  Panacea,"  and  how,  by 
being  a  book-binder,  he  came  to  find  on  the  blank- 
leaf  of  a  volume  he  was  binding,  the  recipe  for  the 
celebrated  medicine!  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
princely  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him.  Some- 
thing l^Le  this  was  the  lucky  accident  which  made 
Day  and  his  "  eminent"  blacking  so  famous : 

Day  was  a  hair-dresser  in  a  humble  way,  and 
was  beneficent  and  charitable  in  the  extreme :  one 
day  a  soldier  entered  his  shop,  and  stated  that  he 
had  just  landed  from  an  expedition,  and  had  a  long 
maroh  before  him,  to  reach  his  regiment ;  that  his 
money  was  ^one,  and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue, 
and  punishment  awaited  him,  unless  ^  could  get  a 
lift  on  a  coach.  The  worthy  barber  presented  him 
with  a  guinea,  when  the  grateful  soldier  exclaim- 
ed: 

"  God  bless  you.  Sir — ^how  can  I  ever  repay  this  7 
I  have  nothing  in  this  world — except,"  pulling  a 
dirty  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  "  a  recipe  for 
blacking :  it  is  the  best  ever  was  seen ;  many  a  half- 
guinea  have  I  had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many 
bottles  have  I  sold ;  may  you  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing for  it  to  repay  this  you  have  given  to  the  poor 
soldier :  your  kindness  I  never  can  either  repay  or 
forget." 

Mr.  Day,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the  blacking,  and  finding 
it  good,  commenced  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it, 
and  realised  the  immense  fortune  of  which  he  died 
possessed. 

Not  long  since,  an  elderly  woman  entered  the 
cars  at  one  of  the  Ohio  stations,  and  disturbed  the 
passengers  a  good  deal  with  complaints  about  a 
**most  dreadful  rheumatiz"  that  she  was  troubled 
with.  A  gentleman  present,  who  had  himself  been 
a  severe  sufferer  with  the  same  complaint,  said  to 
her: 

"  Did  you  ever  try  electricity,  madam  7  /  tried 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  completely 
cured  me." 

**  Electricity  I"  exclaimed  the  old  lady — "y-e-s, 
I've  tried  it  to  my  satisfaction.  I  toot  ttruek  with 
lightning  about  a  year  ago,  but  it  didn't  do  me  a  sin- 
gle mossel  o'  good !" 

It  very  seldom  doet  much  good,  as  a  **  curative 
process,"  we  believe !  ^ 
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"  One  fountain  there  is,"  writee  that  very  plain- 
looking  lady,  with  a  moat  beautiM  heart — Fbbd- 
AIKA  Bbembr — "whose  deep-lying  vein  has  only 
just  began  to  throw  up  its  silver  dropa  among  man- 
kind ;  a  fountain  which  will  allay  the  thirst  of  mill- 
ions, and  will  give  to  those  who  drink  from  it  abund- 
ant peace  and  joy.  It  is  Knowledob — the  fountain 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  which  gives  health  to  the 
mind,  makes  clear  the  vision ;  brings  joy  to  man's 
life,  and  breathes  over  his  soul's  destiny  a  deep  re- 
pose. Go  and  drink  therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune 
has  not  fovored,  and  thou  wilt  soon  find  thyself  rich. 
Thou  mayest  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  find  thy- 
self every  where  at  home ;  thou  canst  enjoy  thyself 
in  thine  own  little  chamber ;  thy  friends  are  every 
where  around  thee :  Nature,  Antiquity,  Heaven — all 
ace  aoceseible  to  thee !" 


An  odd  specimen  of  French-English  has  found  its 
way  into  the  "  Drawer.**  A  French  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  was  one  day  caressing  a  dog, 
when  an  English  by-atander  remarked  that  he  seem- 
ed very  fond  of  it. 

"Ya-a-s,"  answered  the  little  Frenchman,  with 
the  inevitable  ahrug  of  the  shoulders, "  I  am ;  for  this 
dog  he  bring  to  my  recollection  my  own  ver*  pretty 
little  dog  at  my  'ome !" 

"  You  love  dogs,  then  V* 

"Oh,  y-a-a-s;  I  love  de  dogs  and  de  cats,  de 
*08se8  and  de  asses :  I  do  love  every  t'ing  dat  is*^ 
dal  IB  beastly  P* 


Have  the  goodness  to  pronounce  this  little  word. 
It  is  the  original  Mexican  for  country  mirateg : 
**  NotlaaomahmtBteopixcatatzinM  !** 

It  strikes  us  that  Dickbks  himself  never  wrote  a 
more  "  searching*'  satire  than  the  following  upon  the 
practice  of  iSkading  Huoum  Chief,  as  if  one  could 
hal/oT  quarter  mourn  for  a  dear  friend  "  gone  henee, 
to  be  no  more  seen  !*'  The  article  from  which  it  is 
condensed  was  called  **  Tlu  House  qf  Mournings  a 
Farce  f"  which  appeared  in  an  English  magazine 
(now  discontinued)  some  sixteen  years  since.  It 
should  be  premised,  that "  Squire  HAMPBB*^and  his 
wifo,  peiaoas  rather  of  the  rustic  order,  who  have 
oome  up  to  London  from  the  family  seat  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  progress  of  shopping  in  a  street  at  the 
wast  end  of  the  metropolis,  stop  at  a  dry-goods  un- 
dertaker's, with  ''  Maisan  de  Detdl,''  ot  *'  House  of 
Mourning,"  by  way  of  a  sign  over  the  door. 

"  Mason  de  Dool  I"  exolaims  the  Squire,  respond- 
isg  to  his  wife's  translation ;  "  some  foreign  haber- 
dasher's, I  s'pose." 

The  lady,  however,  coaxes  him  to  go  in ;  for,  al- 
though she  has  lost  no  friends,  she  longs  to  see  the 
"  improvements  in  mourning,"  which  she  can  do  by 
*«dieapening  a  few  articles,  and  buying  a  penny- 
worth of  black  pins."  The  worthy  pair  enter,  take  an 
•bony  chair  at  the  counter,  while  a  clerk  in  a  suit 
of  sables  addresses  the  lady,  and  in  sepulchral  tones 
inquires  if  he  "can  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
serving  her." 

"  How  deep  would  you  choose  to  go,  Ma'am  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  be  very  poignant  ?  We  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  family  and  complimentary 
mourning.  Here  is  one,  Ma'am,  just  imported;  a 
widow's  silk,  watered,  as  you  perceive,  to  match  the 
sentiment  it  is  called  the  *  Inconsolable,'  and  is 
very  much  in  vogue  in  Paris  for  matrimonial  be- 
reavements." 

"Looks  rather  flimsy,  though,"  interposes  the 
Squire ;  "  not  likely  to  last  long,  eh,  Sir  ?" 


"A  litUe  slight,  pr*aps,"  replies  the  shopman; 
"  rather  a  ddicate  texture ;  but  moomiBg  ought  not 
to  last  forever.  Sir." 

"No,"  gnimbles  the  Squire;  "it  sddom  does, 
'specially  the  violent  sorts." 

"  As  to  mourning.  Ma'am,"  oontfakuea  the  Bhopmaa, 
addressing  the  lady,  "  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  a 
very  great  deal  indeed,  this  season ;  and  several  new 
fobrios  have  been  introduced,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  fashionable  tribulation,  and  all  in  the  French 
style  ;  they  of  France  excel  in  they«ni6rr.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  aztiole  for  the  deeply-afflicted ;  a 
black  crape,  expressly  adapted  to  the  profound  style 
of  mourning ;  makes  up  very  sombre  and  interesting. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  to  mourn  in  velvet,  here's  a  very 
rich  one ;  real  Genoa,  and  a  splendid  black ;  we  call 
it  the  *  Luxury  of  Woe.'  It's  only  eighteen  shillings 
a  yard,  and  a  supeih  quality ;  fit,  in  short,  for  the 
handsomest  style  of  domestic  calamity," 

Here  the  Squire  wants  to  know  <*  whether  sorrow 
gets  more  superfine  as  it  goes  upward  in  life." 

"  Certainly— yes,  Sii^— by  all  means,"  responds 
the  clerk ;  "  at  least,  a  finer  texture.  The  mourning 
of  poor  people  is  very  coarse,  very ;  quite  different 
from  that  of  persons  of  quality.  Canvas  to  crape, 
Sir." 

The  lady  next  asks  if  h»  has  a  variety  of  half- 
mourning  ;  to  which  he  replies : 

"  O,  infinite — the  largest  stock  in  town ;  full,  and 
half,  and  quarter,  and  half-quarter  mourning,  shaded 
off  from  a  grisf  fnmonei  to  the  slightest  nuance  of  re- 
gret." 

The  lady  is  directed  to  ano^r  ooimter,  and  intro- 
duced to  "  the  gent,  who  superintends  the  Interme- 
diate Sorrow  Department ;"  vrho  inquires  r 

"You  wish  to  inspect  some  half-mourning,  Ma- 
dam? the  second  stage  of  distress  ?  As  such.  Ma'am 
allow  me  to  recommend  this  satin — ^intended  for 
grief  when  it  has  subsided;  alleviated,  you  see. 
Ma'am,  from  a  dead  black  to  a  dull  lead  color.  It's 
a  Parisian  novelty,  Ma'am,  called  <  Settled  Grief,' 
and  i^  very  much  worn  by  ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
who  do  not  intend  to  embrace  Hynien  a  second 
time." 

"Old  women,  mayhap,  about  seventy,"  matters 
the  Squire. 

"  Exactly  so,  Sir,  or  thereabout.  Not  but  what 
some  ladies.  Ma'am,  set  in  for  sorrow  much  earlier; 
indeed,  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  for  such  oaaes  it  is 
a  very  durable  wear :  but  pr'aps  it's  too  lugubre :  now 
here's  another — ^not  exactly  black,  but  shot  with  a 
wannish  tint,  to  suit  a  woe  moderated  by  time.  The 
French  call  it  a  *  Gleam  of  Comfort.'  We've  sold 
several  pieces  of  it ;  it's  very  attractive ;  we  consider 
it  the  happiest  pattern  of  the  season." 

"  Yes,"  once  more  interposes  the  Squire ;  *'  some 
people  are  very  happy  in  it,  no  doubt." 

"  No  doubt,  Sir.  There's  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
Sir.  I'm  fond  of  the  pensive  myself.  Pr'aps,  Ma- 
'am, you  would  prefer  something  still  more  in  the 
transition  state,  as  we  call  it,  from  grave  to.gay.  In 
that  case,  I  would  recommend  this  lavender  Duc^w, 
with  only  just  a  souvenir  of  sorrow  in  it ;  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  mourning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  garb 
of  pleasure.  But  possibly  you  desire  to  see  an  ap- 
propriate style  of  costume  for  the  juvenile  branches, 
when  sorrow  their  young  days  has  shaded?  Of 
course,  a  milder  degree  of  mourning  than  for  adults. 
Black  would  be  precocious.  This,  Ma'am,  for  in- 
stance— a  dark  pattern  on  gray ;  an  interesting  drees 
Ma'am,  for  a  little  girl,  just  initiated  in  the  vale  of 
tears ;  only  eighteen-pence  a  yard,  Ma'am,  and  war- 
ranted to  wash." 
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The  ^'UteimedUto  Soirow  DepartmeaC  how- 
ew,  derives  do  patrontge  from  dM  **  hard  eostam- 
•r ;"  and  we  next  find  her  in  the  ^  Coiffiire  Depart- 
Beaty"  looking  at  eaps,  and  interrogating  a  show- 
woman  in  deep  mooning,  who  is  in  attendance,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  heauty  of  her  fabrica :  **  This  is 
the  newest  style,  Ma'am.  Affliction  is  veiy  modi 
modernised,  and  admits  of  more  gma  than  formerly. 
Some  ladies,  indeed,  for  their  morning  grief  wear 
rather  a  plainer  cap ;  but  for  evening  sorrow,  this 
is  not  at  all  too  oniac.  French  taste  has  introduced 
Teiy  considerable  alleTiations.'' 

Failing,  however,  in  ** setting  her  eap$"  for  the 
new  customer,  the  diow-woman  "  tries  the  handker- 
chief"  enticement ;  exhibiting  one  with  a  fringe  of 
artificial  tears  worked  on  the  bordei^— the  **  Larm- 
oyanUf"  a  sweet,  pretty  idea. 

The  Squire  intiokates  that  as  a  handkerchief  fo  he 
«Md,  it  would  most  likely  be  found  "  rather  scrubby 
for  the  e]res."  But  the  show-woman  removes  this 
objection: 

**  O  dear,  no.  Sir — if  you  mean  wiping.  The  wet 
style  of  grief  is  quite  gone  out^-quite !  The  dry 
cry  is  decidedly  the  genteel  thing.'* 

No  wonder  that  the  Squire,  as  he  left  the  estab- 
lishment with  his  **  better  half,"  was  fain  to  exclaim : 

"Humph!  And  so  that's  a  Mason  de  Dool! 
Well !  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.  Ma'am,  I'd  rather 
die  in  the  country,  and  be  univenally  lamented  ailer 
the  old  fashion.'' 


'*  Is  that  animal  a  biped,  or  a  quadruped?"  asked 
one  of  the  viaitors  at  f  circus,  one  day,  of  a  by-stand- 
er. 

*<  I  think,  sir,"  said  an  evident  student  of  Natural 
History,  with  bulging  eyes,  and  green  spectacles, 
"  that  the  gentleman  who  shows  the  animals  called 

The  subjoined  epitaph,  it  is  said,  may  be  aiaen 
upon  a  tomb-stone  in  New  Jersey.  It  manifests 
some  defiance  of  "public  opinion,"  not  usual  in 
grave-yard  inscriptions : 

"Reador,  pass  on !— donH  vraste  your  time 
O'er  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme ; 
For  wliat  /  am,  this  emmbliDg  elay  iosuras, 
And  what  I  wa«,  is  no  aflUr  of  yours  P' 


Apropos  of  epitaphs,  is  the  following,  sent  us  by 

a  correspondent  in  Montreal,  who  copied  it  from  a 

tomb-stone  in  Hadley  church-yard,  Sufiblk,  England : 

**  The  chamal  mounted  on  the  w 

^  Sets  to  be  seen  in  (hner 

A  matron  plain  domestic 

In  care  and  pain  continu 

Not  alow,  not  gay,  not  prodig 

Yet  neighborly  and  hospit 

Her  children  seven  yet  living 

Her  sixty-seventh  year  hence  did  e 

To  rest  her  body  nator 

In  hopes  to  rise  spiritu 

The  best  specimen  of  the  characteristic  ano  ut- 
terly inimiubU  style  of  the  Chinese  celestials,  is 
embraced  in  the  following  certificates,  given  in  1833, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridpobd,  an 
American  phyaician  and  distinguished  occulist,  then 
resident  at  Macao : 

**The  person  who  announces  his  farewell,  and 
humbly  render*  thanks,  Tseng  Ale,  knocks  head  and 
twice  bows  before  the  presence  of  the  great  phjrsi- 
cian,  teacher,  and  magnate. 

**  I,  in  youth,  had  an  affliction  of  my  eyes,  and  both 
were  shott  of  light ;  fortunately  it  occured  that  you, 


Sir,  reached  this  land,  where  you  have  disoloeed  the 
able  devices  of  your  mind,  and  used  your  skillful 
hand.  You  cut  <^  a  bit  of  filmy  skin,  removed  the 
blood-ehot  root,  pierced  the  red«oting  pupil,  and  ex- 
traeted  the  green  fluid ;  you  swept  aside  the  clouds, 
and  the  moon  was  seen  as  a  gem  without  flaw.  You 
spared  no  labor  nor  trouble ;  made  no  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  medicines ;  both  kept  me  in  your 
lodging-house,  and  gave  me  rice  and  tea ;  truly  it  is 
what  neither  in  ancient  iK>r  modem  times  has  ever 
been. 

"Now  my  eyes  are  gradually  brightening;  ten 
thousand  times  have  I  to  bow  for  your  favors,  and  to 
wish,  Sir,  that  heaven  may  send  down  on  you  a  hun- 
dred things  felicitous,  bei^ow  a  thousand  things  for- 
tunate, and  give  longevity  and  riches  with  splendor 
and  affluence.  Respectfully  is  this  raised  upward !" 

**  I,  Kwo  Tingehang,  with  a  thankful  heart  return 
to  my  village ;  when  can  I  make  a  poor  return  for 
your  goodness?  My  whole  family  is  grateful  for 
your  favors ;  while  with  leaping  and  joy  I  present 
these  expressions  thereof.  In  all  the  village  your 
fame  shall  spread.  With  gratitude  this  is  presented 
before  the  presence  of  the  great  physician  and  ven- 
erable gentleman  to  glance  at. 

"  Kwo  Tingehang  of  Heoshan  district  knocks  head, 
bows,  and  gives  thanks." 

"  Reverently  to  take  leave,  and  give  thanks  for  your 
great  favors.  You,  venerable  Sir,  received  me 
into  your  house,  and  attended  to  my  cure ;  you  also 
gave  me  food  and  provision,  and  made  me  di^ell  in 
the  forest  of  medicines.  You  put  in  order  the  great 
principles  of  benefiting  the  world,  and  displayed  the 
skillful  hand  of  Sun  uid  Hwa ;  like  as  when  clouds 
are  swept  aside,  the  sun  is  seen  clear  and  pure  as 
an  autumn  spring  of  water. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  return.  Your  grace  and  vir- 
tue I  am  quite  unable  to  repay ;  but  I  wish.  Sir,  that 
heaven  may  send  down  to  you  a  hundred  sources  of 
emolument,  with  sons  and  heirs  niuierous  as  the 
fruitful  locusts,  and  that  your  happiness  may  equal 
the  eastern  sea,  and  your  longevity  compare  with  the 
southern  mountains." 

"Walking  through  a  forest  of  medicines,"  in  our 
day  and  our  community,  would  be  hardly  a  subject 
to  "  knock  head,  bow,  and  give  thanks"  for ! 


"  Boz,"  in  one  of  his  admirable  "  Sketches"— his 
first  eflforts,  by-the-by,  but  in  many  respects  second 
to  none  of  his  after  performances — satirizes  the  ridi- 
culous names  given  to  some  of  the  English  inns,  such 
as  "  The  Black  Boy  and  Stomach-Aeke,"  "  Gat  and 
the  Larder,"  d(c.,  6lc.  A  laughable  iUustration  of 
the  folly  of  these  and  kindred  names  was  given  in  a 
London  newspaper  "  about  those  days :" 

One  of  the  Dover  coaches  pulling  up  for  orders  at 
a  booking-office,  the  coachman  called  out,  as  usual : 

"  Passengers  for  Dover  ?" 

"  Yes !"— roared  out  a  cad—"  two  Bricklayer*— 
and  one  Elephant !" 

Coachman  whipped  on,  but  the  passengers  stared 
at  eaoh  other ;  when  one  asked  the  coachman  what 
the  deuce  was  meant  as  to  *'  one  Elephant  ?" 

"Hah!  hah!  hah!'»  laughed  coachee— " what  a 
mistake  !  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  'tis  only  that  there 
are  two  passengers  booked  at  *  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms,'  and  one  at  the  '  Elephant  and  Castle  !* " 

Thackbbay — who  is  presently  to  be  smong  us — 
"  leastways"  his  flunkey,  Yellowplush,  alias  "  Jeems" 
^-once  described  the  honor  which  he  had  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  of  "  Pelham,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  a 
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distinguiBhed  party  among  the  *'  Nobs,"  as  he  called 
them,  of  England.  The  noble  literary  Baronet  not 
having  a  card  with  him  (having  come,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  not  from  his  residence,  but  from  a  call 
at  the  *' Parliament  House"),  gave  the  name  to 
**  Chawls"  or  *'  Jeems,"  which  name,  understanding 
rather  indistinctly,  he  announced  as  follows,  after 
throwing  wide  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
ushering  the  distinguished  visitor  into  the  $alcn : 

"  Saw-ak-Edottwawd-ah'Litting'Oh-Bullwig'ak  I" 

This  announcement  must  have  sounded  rather 
oddly  to  the  "  noble  Baronet,"  as  well  as  to  the  other 
guests  with  whom  he  was  about  to  intermingle ;  but 
not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  following  instance, 
which,  upon  newspaper  authority,  we  pronounce  to 
be  entirely  authentic : 

"  After  the  termination  of  the  Seminole  campaign. 
General  Jackson  visited  Washington  City,  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  there,  having  occasion  to  supply  himself 
with  a  nether  garment,  employed  a  fashionable  tailor 
named  Ballard  to  make  it.  Ballard,  who  was  a 
very  pompous  little  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  being 
recognized  by  great  men  who  had  been  his  ciistom- 
ers,  a  few  days  after  he  had  finished  the  unmention- 
ables, seeing  the  General  in  front  of  Tennison's 
Hotel,  in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen,  step- 
ped up  and  spoke  to  him.  The  General,  thinking 
him  some  distinguished  individual,  very  cordially 
gave  him  his  hand,  but  not  remembering  him,  in  a 
whisper  inquired  his  name.  To  which  Ballard  re- 
plied: 

"  *  I  made  your  breeches  !*  • 

**  The  General  deceived  by  the  sound,  immediately 
turned  to  the  company  and  introduced  him  as  Major 
Breeches — a  title  which  poor  Ballard  was  afterward 
obliged  to  wuHr  te4he  day  of  his  death." 


The  booksellers'  advertisements  in  England  are 
sometimes  ludicrously  abbreviated,  doubtless  to  save 
the  great  expense  of  advertising  in  the  London  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  a  laughable  annpuncement 
of  one  among  several  evangelical  works  recently 
issued: 

"  •  Daily  Bread'— 6oard»  /" 


There  is  a  double  misfortune  recorded  in  the 
following  lines,  a  consideration  of  which  we  com- 
mend to  all  "  callers,"  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
*'  not  at  home :" 

'*  Two  visits  leas  lucky  than  mine 
No  unfortunate  ever  could  pay  ; 
Tbe  first  man  I  called  on,  they  said, 

Was  gone  out  for  the  whole  of  the  day. 
And  the  other— it's  certainly  true 

That  misfortunes  in  pairs  ever  come— 
Oh,  I  see :  you  found  him  gone  oat  too  ? 
No,  I  didn^ :  I  found  ktm  at  home  \" 


Admiral  Hawkins,  of  the  Royal  British  Navy, 
adopted  a  good  plan  to  rid  his  command  of  the  re- 
proach of  profane  swearing  on  board  of  bis  ships : — 
that  useless  indulgence,  which  brings  no  present  or 
after  enjoyment  with  it,  and  is  the  sure  criterion  of 
a  lack  of  gentlemanlike  qualities,  to  say  nothing  of 
morality  and  religion. 

Hawkins  was  a  religious  man  himself,  and  he 
endeavored  to  encourage  in  his  people  those  religious 
feelings  which  they  had  rather  disregarded  than  de- 
spised ;  and  after  they  had  solenmly  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  their  deliverance  when  the  ship  was  on 
fire  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  consumed,  he 
took  occasion,  with  their  general  consent,  ^'to  banish 


swearing  out  o(  the  three  ships."  This  was  effected 
by  ordaining  that  in  every  ahip  there  should  be  a 
ferule  given  to  the  fint  who  was  *'  taken  with  an 
oath."  He  could  be  rid  of  it  only  by  taking  another 
in  the  same  offense,  when  he  was  to  give  him  a  stroke 
on  the  palm,  and  transfer  to  him  the  instrument  of 
punishment.  Whoever  had  it  in  his  possession  at 
the  time  of  morning  or  evening  prayer  was  to  receive 
three  blows  from  the  captain,  or  master,  and  still  bear 
it,  till  he  could  make  a  transfer  agreeable  to  the  law. 
This,  in  a  few  days, "  brought  ^th  swearing  and  fer- 
ules out  of  use.  And,"  he  adds, "  in  vices,  custom  is 
the  principal  sustenance ;  and,  for  their  reformation, 
it  is  little  available  to  give  good  counsel,  or  make 
good  laws  and  ordinances,  except  they  be  executed." 


A  RECENT  French  Journal  has  the  following : 
"  Foreigners  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
that  Mr.  Abel  is  authorized  to  inter  them  as  soon  as 
convenient !  Having  an  extensive  stock  of  woods  for 
coffins,  he  hopes  his  friends  will  favor  him  with  an 
early  application.  As  an  *  English  upholsterer*  be 
can  be  strongly  reconmiended." 


That  is  a  capital  story  of  a  wag  in  a  stage-ooach, 
who  had  been  listening,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  other  passengers,  to  the  wonderful  story  of  a 
drover  in  the  neighborhood  dirough  which  they  were 
passing,  who  fell  asleep  by  the  side  of  a  lime-kiln, 
and  slept  on  while  his  leg  was  burnt  off,  and  then  got 
up  and  asked  a  man  by  whom  he  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  to  assist  him  looking  for  his  shoe.  He 
gave  the  following /act,  which  is  equally  credible : 

*'  A  hypochondriac,  who  occasionally  took  odd  fan- 
cies, at  last  imagined  himself  a  tea-kettU^  and  sending 
the  servant  on  some  sleeveless  errand,  took  an  op* 
portunity,  in  her  absence,  to  seat  himself  on  the 
kitchen  fire,  where,  on  her  return,  she  found  him 
singing.  He  then  cautioned  her  to  beware  how  she 
took  off  his  lid,  lest  she  should  be  scalded  by  the 
steam,  and  would  not  consent  to  her  removing  it  till 
she  procured  the  kettle-holder,  to  save  her  fingers 
from  the  heat  of  the  handle.  He  was  at  length  res- 
cued from  his  pleasant  position,  and  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  if  possible,  to  remedy  the  ill  consequence 
of  his  vagary,  when  he  received  additional  pleasure 
frx)m  a  persuasion  that  the  son  of  Esculapius  was  a 
tinker,  who  had  been  called  in  to  mend  Idm !" 

Somebody,  who  seems  to  consider  his  plan  infal- 
lible,  has  written  as  follows,  touching  the  **  Art  of 
Swimming  or  Floating  .*" 

**  Any  human  being  who  will  have  the  presence  of  mind 
to  clasp  the  jiands  behind  his  back,  turn  the  fooe  toward 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease  and  in  perfoct  safoty,  in  tol- 
erably still  water,  ay,  and  sleep  there  no  matter  how  long. 
If,  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape  drown- 
ing, when  you  find  yourself  in  deep  water,  you  have  only 
to  consider  yourself  an  empty  pitcher  ;  let  your  mouth  and 
nose,  and  not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  the 
highest  part  of  you,  and  you  are  safo ;  but  thrust  up  ons 
of  your  bony  hands,  and  down  you  go— turning  up  tbs 
handle  tips  over  the  pitcher.*' 

Now  we  saw  an  '*  Empty  Pitcher"  try  to  follow 
this  prescription  at  Dr.  Rabineau*s  Baths  at  Castle- 
Garden  last  summer,  and  his  "heavy  head,"  and 
"mouth  and  noee,"  and  every  thing  else,  **went 
under"  quicker  than  one  oould  say  "Jack  Robin- 
son." When  the  experimenter  came  up«  he  sputtered 
much  salt  water  from  his  mouth,  and  as  he  seized  a 
rope,  was  heard  to  exolaim,  in  no  equivocal  tenet — 
**  Humbug  r 
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Tht  Private  Life  qf  Daniel  Webster,  by  CHARLES 
Lanman.  (Published  by  Haiper  and  Brothers.)  The 
first-fruits  of  the  loving  admiration,  which  will  long 
continue  to  collect  around  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
dead  the  memorials  of  friendship,  the  recollections 
of  his  early  years,  and  the  records  of  his  private  life, 
whose  majestic  beauty,  as  he  unbent  from  the  toils 
of  statesmanship  amid  the  rural  scenes  he  loved  so 
well,  forms  the  brightest  spot  in  his  history,  giving 
the  world  assurance  that  the  natundness  of  the  man 
was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  artificial  routine  of  the 
civilian.  In  these  pages  we  see  the  great  Webster 
at  home,  inhaling  the  pure  breezes  of  the  mountain 
or  the  sea,  courting  the  pleasures  of  country  life  with 
the  first  breath  of  the  morning,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  his  ancient  elms,  raising  his  solenm  eyes  to 
the  sublime  heights  of  Kearsarge,  listening  to  the 
ocean's  roar  as  it  broke  against  the  rocky  shores  of 
Plymouth,  admiring  the  synmietry  of  his  noble  herds, 
indulging  in  tender  reminiscences  of  his  "  dear  kin- 
dred blood,"  or  conversing  with  the  gray-haired  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  with  whom  he  sported  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  as  he  revisited  the  hallowed  spot,  where 
"  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  No  one 
can  read  these  touching  descriptions  with  a  dry  eye. 
With  all  his  supremacy  of  intellect,  Mr.  Webster  had 
the  sofi-heartedness  of  a  woman.  He  fully  shared 
in  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  common 
humanity.  Combined  with  his  keen  logical  under- 
standing, Mras  the  impulsive  gayety  of  a  child.  He 
was  strong  every  way — strong  in  mind — strong  in 
passion — strong  in  his  muscular  frame,  pitching  more 
hay  of  a  summer's  afternoon  when  verging  on  the  age 
of  seventy,  than  any  man  among  twenty  laborers — 
strong  in  the  magnificent  gladiatorship  of  the  Senate ; 
but  withal  a  man  of  tender  gentleness  of  soul — at- 
tached to  children,  kind  to  animals,  beautiful  in  his 
relation  to  inferiors,  delighting  in  flowers  and  pleas- 
ant sunshine,  and  recalling  on  the  bed  of  death  the 
simple  hymns  which  he  had  heard  in  childhood  from 
his  mother's  lips.  These  traits  are  strikingly  re- 
vealed in  the  present  volume.  It  is  brought  out  at 
a  seasonable  moment.  It  will  be  read  with  pensive 
delight  over  our  whole  broad  continent,  and  furnish 
invaluable  materials  to  the  future  biographer. 

The  Men  of  the  Tinus  (published  by  Redfield),  is 
designed  as  a  complete  work  of  reference  on  contem- 
porary biography.  It  is  collected  from  a  variety  of 
snthentic  sources,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
matter  never  before  printed.  The  notices  of  living 
statesmen  appear  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  most 
careful  manner ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  accuracy  and  impartiality.  In  bring- 
ing out  a  first  edition  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  many 
ireors,  defects,  and  omissions  were  unavoidable; 
bat,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  fills  an  important 
place,  as  a  source  of  popular  information,  and  will  be 
likely  to  find  an  extensive  circulation. 

SeUetiona  in  Poetry,  by  Epes  Sarqbnt.  (Pub- 
&hed  by  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.)  The  race 
of  juveniles  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  when  a 
man  of  taste  and  culture,  like  the  editor  of  this  vol- 
ume, engages  in  the  drudgery  of  compilation  for 
their  especial  benefit.  They  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  a  more  valuable  aid  in  the  development  of  their 
poetical  talents  than  this  excellent  selection.  It  has 
been  conscientiously  prepared,  and  admirably  fulfills 
tbo  imipose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 


Cornish,  Lamport  and  Co.  have  issued  The  Life, 
Character,  and  Acts  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C.  Duncan,  a  work  which  fills  a  place  hitherto 
unoccupied  in  theological  literature.  It  presents  a 
thorough,  critical  narrative  of  the  history  of  John,  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at  his  birth,  the  char- 
acter of  his  ministry,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Free  from  the  destructive 
spirit  of  modem  skepticism,  it  aims  to  elucidate  the 
inartificial  statements  of  the  Gospels,  to  collect  their 
fragmentary  hints  into  a  harmonic  unity,  and  thus  to 
throw  a  fircsh  light  and  beauty  on  the  records  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  work  is  founded  on  the  excel- 
lent German  monograph  of  Von  Rohdcn,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  reproduction  of  that  treatise.  The 
author  has  pursued  a  system  of  independent  research. 
While  consulting  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
he  evidently  thinks  for  himself.  His  style  partakes 
of  the  lucidity  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  simple,  trans- 
parent, animated,  and  effective.  We  are  sure  that 
this  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  genuine  scholars, 
both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  progress  of  theological  education  in  this  country. 

Woman*a  Record,  by  Sarah  Joseph  a  Hale. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Many  years 
have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  compre- 
hensive work,  which  contains  complete  and  accurate 
sketches  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  extent  and  thoroughness  far  sur- 
passes every  previous  biographical  collection  with  a 
similar  aim.  Mrs.  Hale  has  ransacked  the  treasures 
of  history  for  information  in  regard  to  the  eminent 
women  whom  it  commemorates ;  few,  if  any,  import- 
ant lumies  are  omitted  in  her  volume;  while  the 
living  celebrities  of  the  day  are  portrayed  with  a 
justness  and  delicacy  which  reflect  the  highest  honor 
on  her  impartiality  and  kindness  of  heart.  The  pic- 
ture of  woman's  life,  as  it  has  been  developed  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  traditions  to  the  present  date, 
is  here  displayed  in  vivid  and  impressive  colors,  and 
vnth  a  living  sympathy  which  could  flow  only  from 
a  feminine  pen.  A  judicious  selection  from  the  writ- 
ings of  women  who  have  obtained  distinction  in  the 
walks  of  literature  is  presented,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  noblest 'productions  of  the 
female  mind,  and  embracing  many  exquisite  gems  of 
fancy  and  feeling.  The  biographies  are  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  hig^y-finished  engravings,  which  form 
a  gallery  of  portraits  of  curious  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur, as  well  as  of  great  historical  value.  We  predict 
fortius  work  an  extensive  and  permanent  popularity, 
which  it  richly  deserves,  both  on  account  of  the 
originality  and  excellence  of  its  plan,  and  the  felicity 
of  its  execution.  The  authoress  has  indelibly  in- 
scribed her  name  on  the  records  of  her  sex,  and  may 
challenge  an  enviable  rank  among  the  women  of  the 
age. 

Palitsy  the  Potter.  The  Life  of  Bernard  Patisey, 
by  Henry  Morlbt.  (Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields).  A  romantic  biography  of  a  self-taught 
genius,  who  flourished  during  the  age  of  the  revival 
of  letters.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  inventive 
faculties  in  the  sphere  of  decorative  Art,  as  well  as 
for  the  originality  and  strength  of  his  personal  char' 
acter.  His  career  presents  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  society  in  Europe,  three  centuries  ago, 
and  is  described  by  the  writer  vrith  great  picturesque 
effect. 
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Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations,  by  Ezra  C. 
Skahan.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  A  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a  useful  statistical 
work,  which  has  obtained  the  rank  of  a  leading  au- 
thority among  American  publications  on  the  subject. 
It  includes  an  account  of  the  population  of  Europe 
and  America — the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
at  different  periods — and  tiie  prodoetive  industry  of 
the  countries  where  agriculture  and  manufSustures 
have  received  the  greatest  development.  la  con- 
nection with  the  statistical  details,  that  are  pro- 
fusely furnished,  the  author  discusses  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  the  sources  of  national 
progress  and  happiness.  The  work  exhibits  rare 
industry,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  ^uuliar 
acquaintance  with  statistical  facts  that  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  publi- 
cists. It  must  serve  as  a  standard  of  reference  to 
all  future  inquiries  on  the  oomprehenehre  topics  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 

The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  by  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow.  (New  Orleans : 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.)  We  have  in  this  work  an  ample 
and  interesting  collection  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
history,  population,  geography,  industrial  products, 
mtemal  improvements,  commerce,  and  slaveiy  sta- 
tistics of  the  South  and  West.  The  editor,  who 
enjoys  a  highly  honorable  reputation,  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  able  commercial  Review  to  which  his 
naaie  is  attached,  is  thoroughly  conversant  wi&i  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  pens  in  various  parts  of  tlte  coun- 
try. His  work  is  important  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive statistical  and  industrial  information.  It 
contains  several  elaborate  eseajrs  of  great  value.  It 
is  still  more  important  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
making  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  better  ac- 
quainted vrith  each  other,  and  increasing  the  attach- 
ment of  all  to  the  general  interests  of  their  oonunon 
country. 

A  supeih  edition  of  Bailey's  Festus  has  been 
issued  in  Boston  by  B.  B.  Hussey.  The  character 
of  this  remarkable  poem — ^remarkable  both  for  its 
genius  and  its  errors— has  been  too  much  discussed 
to  need  further  comment  here.  Its  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers could  not  wish  to  see  it  in  more  beautiful 
costume  than  that  which  it  has  received  from  the 
present  publisher.  His  edition  is  unrivaled  as  a 
sumptuous  specimen  of  American  typognq>hy. 

The  History  of  Henry  Esmondy  Esq.,  by  W.  M. 
Thaokbray.  The  presenee  of  Mr.  Thackeray  in 
this  country  was  not  needed  to  excite  the  curiosity 
o(  the  American  public  in  regard  to  this  latest  pro- 
duction of  his  versatile,  creative  pen.  Thou^  ex- 
hibiting little  resemblance  to  Vanity  Fair  or  Pen- 
dennis,  it  betrays  the  rare  spirit  of  observation,  the 
shrewd  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of  man,  and  the 
wonderful  facility  of  hitting  off  character  by  a  few 
bold  touches,  which  distinguish  the  more  recent 
writings  of  the  author.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  hero,  who  tells  his  own 
story,  was  a  colonel  in  her  Majesty's  service.  He 
thus  introduces  himself  to  the  notice  of  his  readers : 
**  Lives  that  have  noble  commencements  have  often 
no  better  endings  ;  it  is  not  without  a  kind  of  awe 
and  reverence  that  an  observer  should  speculate 
upon  such  careers  as  he  traces  the  course  of  them. 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life  to  take  off 
my  hat  and  husza  to  it,  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach : 
and  would  do  my  litUe  part  with  my  neig^ibors  on 
foot  that  they  should  not  gape  with  too  much  won- 


der, nor  applaud  too  loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord  Mayor 
going  in  state  to  mince-pies  and  the  Mansion  House? 
Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's  procession,  with  the 
sheriff  and  javelin-men,  conducting  him  on  his  last 
journey  to  Tyburn?  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  think 
I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  know  I  am  as 
bad  as  Tyburn  Jade.  Give  me  a  chain  and  a  red 
gown,  and  a  pudding  before  me,  and  I  could  play 
the  part  of  Alderman  very  well,  and  sentence  Jaek 
after  dinner.  Starve  me,  keep  me  from  books  uo4 
honest  people,  educate  me  to  love  dice,  gin,  and 
pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow  Heath,  with  a 
purse  before  me,  and  I  will  take  it.  *  And  I  shsH 
be  deservedly  hanged,'  say  you,  wishJRg  to  put  aa 
end  to  this  prosing.  I  don't  say  no.  I  can't  but 
accept  the  world  as  I  find  it,  including  a  rope*s  ead, 
as  k)ng  as  it  is  in  fashion.'*  The  plot  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  introduction  of  several  celebrated  his- 
torical characters,  who  are  made  to  play  their  parts 
with  consummate  effect.  In  the  style,  we  find  a 
smack  of  the  olden  time,  forming  an  appropriate 
dress  for  the  incidents  which  are  related.  (PvMish- 
ed  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Village  Ufe  m  Egypt,  by  Batlb  St.  Jobh.  (Pub^ 
lished  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.)  A  new  book 
of  Oriental  travels  by  the  lively  author  of  '<  The 
Libyan  Desert."  la  a  great  measure  it  oeeupiea 
different  ground  from  that  traversed  by  pfevious 
tourists.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  sketdies  of  the 
agricultural  laboring  classes,  and  furnishes  a  neoet- 
sarjr  supplement  to  out  already  copious  library  of 
works  on  the  East.  The  author  writes  with  na^ 
tiring  vivacity,  and  convejrs  a  great  amount  of  really 
important  information  in  a  style  as  pleasaat  as  the 
intelligent  chit-chat  of  a  friend. 

Walks  and  TaUcs  of  an  American  Parmer  m  JBI»> 
gland,  by  Frbd.  L.  Olhstbad.  (Published  by  O. 
P.  Putnam  and  Go.)  A  second  series  of  the  desul- 
tory, but  frank  and  genial  pq>er8  on  rural  life  in  Ea- 
gland,  which  have  been  received  wiUi  a  good  deal  of 
interest  by  the  publie.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  a  shrewd, 
observing,  free^poken  Yankee — with  none  o(  the 
stiffness  of  the  professed  author— and  rejoicing  in  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  orchards  and  grain-fieldt 
of  old  England.  Some  of  the  best  things  in  his  book 
are  the  descriptions  of  his  off-hand  conversations 
with  people  he  met  by  the  road-side,  at  oottage-doors, 
or  In  stage-coaches ;  and  the  next  best,  are  his  re- 
marks on  English  agriculture.  His  book  is  emi- 
nently popular,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
can  not  figdl  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  great  mass  of 
readers. 

LittU  Siherstrmg  is  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  ai 
tales  snd  poems  for  the  young,  by  William  Olano 
Bourns,  published  by  Charles  Scribner.  Breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  pure  and  tender  moral  seat!* 
ment,  and  executed  with  superior  literary  taste,  this 
unpretending  work  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
parents  as  adapted  to  inak«  a  worthy  and  agreeaUe 
inmate  of  their  domestic  cirde. 

Borden  Walks  with  ths  Poets,  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
EiRKLAiffD.  A  bouquet  of  the  most  fragrant  floweia 
has  here  been  arraiiged  in  a  tempting  form  by  the 
tasteful  hand  of  the  aocomplished  editress.  The 
volume  consists  of  selections  from  favorite  Americaa 
and  English  poets,  i^lating  to  the  Oarden  and  its 
aocompaniments.  No  theme,  except  Love,  has  bees 
so  frnitial  of  exquisite  poetry  as  this.  Mrs.  Kiik- 
land  has  rifled  the  choicest  treasures  of  Eagiisli 
verse  for  the  materials  of  her  beautiful  holiday-offor- 
ing,  of  which  neither  the  charm  nor  the  vilue  trill 
pass  away  with  the  ephemeral  gift-bookF  of  tht 
season.    (Published  by  O.  P.  Putnam  and  1  o.) 
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Haxper  and  Brothers  lutTO  istued  a  convenient 
library  edition  of  Orotb*8  History  of  Ortect^  whose 
rare  merits  have  elicited  a  universal  tribute  of  ad- 
miration from  intelligent  students  of  Greek  literature. 
In  acuteness  and  extent  of  research,  comprehensive- 
ness of  scope,  and  depth  of  critical  discussion,  this 
Mstorj  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
living  English  sdiolarship.  Its  virid  portraitures 
tvvive  the  fading  glories  of  ancient  Greece,  while 
its  profound  analytic  investigations  throw  light  over 
many  an  obscure  comer  in  her  traditional  history. 

Storitt  of  Ancient  Rome^byT.^.'RlCQfLD,  (Pub- 
lished by  M.  W.  Dodd.)  Pleasant  specimens  of  the 
romance  of  history.  They  may  serve  as  baits  to  the 
young  student  till  he  is  prepared  to  examine  the 
authentic  memorials  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  dis- 
criminating pages  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold. 

Comparative  Phynognomy^  by  James  W.  Red- 
riELD.  An  ingenious  and  amusing  comparison  of 
men  and  animals  in  regard  to  form  and  feature. 
With  much  that  is  purely  fanciful,  and  vrith  fre- 
quent exaggeration  of  the  truth,  the  work  betrays 
a  remarkable  keenness  of  observation,  and  is  filled 
with  significant  suggestions  to  the  student  of  human 
Bature.  The  profuse  pictorial  illustrations  with 
which  it  is  embellished,  present  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  the  risible  faculties,  in  their  nice  shadings- 
off  between  caricature  and  reality.  (Published  by 
Redfield.) 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a  complete 
•dition  of  Dickens's  Chrittnuu  Storiot  in  one  hand- 
•ome  volume,  which  will  go  the  rounds  of  many 
families  with  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

My  Life  and  Acta  in  Hungary^  by  Arthur  GdR- 
6BI.  This  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  notorious 
Hungarian  commander  presents  a  complete  view  of 
his  career  during  the  campaign  of  1848  and  1849. 
U  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  both  by  the 
partisans  and  opposers  of  Kossuth.  Written  with 
spirit  and  frankness,  it  gives  the  best  defense  of  the 
author,  of  which  his  conduct  was  susceptible.  The 
details  conceniing  the  Hungarian  war  are  in  many 
respects  new,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  ipn- 
tend  to  impartiality  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ancient  Egypt  wider  the  Pharaoh»f  by  John  Ken- 
BICK.  (PubUshed  by  Redfield.)  A  work  of  profound 
antiquarian  interest,  embracing  the  discoveries  of  the 
innumerable  travelers,  artists,  interpreters,  and  crit- 
ics who  have  made  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  the 
object  of  devoted  study  for  the  last  half-centuiy.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  extensive  learning  and  research,  and 
must  form  the  standard  authority,  for  a  long  time  to 
oome,  on  Egyptian  archaology  and  history. 

T7u  Eagle  Pa$$t  by  Cora  Montoom krt.  (Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnsm  and  Co.)  A  series  of  graphie 
descriptive  sketches  of  society  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Though  bearing  the  name  of  a  lady  on  the  title  page, 
the  woriL  is  written  with  masculine  strength  and 
spirit.  As  the  result  of  personal  observation  by  an 
•cute  and  intelligent  eye-witness,  it  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  border-life  in  the  South- 


acquaintances  of  her  subjects,  and  in  many  cases 
visiting  the  scenes  of  their  adventures,  she  has  ob- 
tained abundant  materials  for  an  attractive  work,  and 
has  ivTonght  them  up  with  evident  ability  and  good 
taste.  Her  volume,  though  full  of  interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  especially  adapted  for  circular 
tion  at  the  Great  West. 


Pwneer  Women  of  the  Weet,  by  Mrs.  Ellbt. 
(Published  by  C^haries  Scribner.)  This  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  eariy  pioneers  in 
tiie  Western  wilds.  Mrs.  EUet  is  familiar  with  this 
branch  of  the  American  annals.  She  hss  given  much 
time  to  research  on  the  subject.  Her  inquiries  have 
been  attended  with  remarkable  success.  Gathering 
a  rich  fund  of  local  anecdote  and  tradition,  furnished 
with  interesting  details  by  tlks  desoendants  and^the 


The  following  estimate  of  Hawthorne  and 
Brownson  by  a  London  critical  journal  is  more 
curious  than  discriminating.  "  Hawthorne  is  one  of 
the  few  intellectual  Americans  who  have  left  behind 
them  the  extravagances  of  Transcendentalism  with- 
out being  doomed  to  nourish  feelings  of  remorse  or 
disappointment,  or  being  impelled  to  still  more  dan- 
gerous companionship  with  the  impracticable  and 
absurd.  What  a  difference  between  him  and  Ores- 
tes Brownson,  vrho  has  just  republished  in  a  col- 
lective form  a  volume  of  Eesaye  and  Reviews,  chiefly 
on  Theology ,  Politics,  and  Socialism  t  Brownson  is 
a  very  clever,  accomplished,  and  resolute  man,  who 
was  brought  up  a  strict  Presbyterian,  then  became 
a  Unitarian  and  Universalist,  presently  falling  among 
New  England  Transcendentalists,  he  out-Hegeliaed 
Hegel  and  oot-Proudhonized  Prou<fiHm.  Now,  he 
is  an  ultra-Romanist,  and  is  commencing  a  platform- 
crusade  against  Protestantism,  like  which  there  has 
been  nothing  so  insane  since  Don  Quixote  took  the 
field." 

OfCHAiiBER8*seditionofB0RNS*sI«/eaad  Wsrikt, 
repuUished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  Londmi 
Critic  remaiks,  "  The  volumes  before  us  contain  al- 
most every  line  that  has  been  preserved  of  Bums's 
own,  and  perhaps  every  fact  of  the  slightest  import 
that  has  been  recorded  respecting  him,  his  associates, 
and  his  circumstances.  Bums's  poems  and  letters 
(including  those  to  Clarinda,  from  the  authorized 
edition),  are  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order, 
are  the  prime  materials  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's connecting  biographical  narrative,  and  instruct- 
ive subsidiary  appendices,  elucidate  them,  their 
author,  and  their  authorship.  A  sleepless  editorial 
industry  has  succeeded  in  discovering  many  new 
pieces  and  letters  of  the  poet's,  not  printed  even  in 
*  The  People's  Edition ;'  among  the  former,  a  num- 
ber of  hitherto  unpublished  stanzas  from  the  first 
draught  of  the  beautiful  poem,  The  Vision.  Instead, 
too,  of  a  meagre  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
each  Scottish  word  or  phrase,  unintelligible,  or  hardly 
intelligible  to  the  Southron,  has  its  English  equiva- 
lent in  the  margin,  or  a  fuller  explanation  in  a  foot 
note,  an  improved  arrangement  which  shows  its  ad- 
vantages on  its  face.  Altogether,  the  present  may 
be  confidently  pronounced,  from  a  bibliogn^hical 
point  of  view,  to  be  (Ae  edition  of  Bums.  A  bio- 
graphical industry,  not  less  sleepless  than  the  editor- 
ial, has  collected  firom  far  and  near,  all  old  facts 
respecting  Bums's  life ;  not  merely  from  professed 
biographies,  but  from  fugitive  sketches  and  anec- 
dotical  papers,  deep-buried  in  forgotten  numbers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  new  facts,  again, 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  valuable, 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  Bums's  sister,  from  local 
tradition,  from  communications  of  acquaintances  and 
friends  of  the  poet's ;  and  the  whole  is  conveyed  in 
a  pleasant,  easy,  lively  style,  which  is  oocasionaUy 
suspended  for  the  introduction  of  some  more  elabor- 
ate sketch  of  ScoUish  life  or  scenery,  or  for  soms 
grave  passage  of  generalizing  and  moralizing  reflec- 
tion, such  as  the  life  of  Bums  so  often  gives  ooca- 
sion  for.  Here  certainly  we  miss  the  qualities  which 
mark  some  of  Bums's  other  critics,  oommentators 
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and  biographers — the  serere  dignity  of  Wordsworth, 
the  vivid  energy  of  Lockhart,  the  soflly -flowing  gen- 
iality of  Allan  Cunningham,  Carlyle's  lofty,  and  Wil- 
ton's bursting  eloquence ;  but,  having  regard  to  its 
spirit,  we  must  pronounce  Mr.  Chambers's  biogra- 
phical treatment  to  be  not  only  excellent,  but  admir- 
able. Friendly  without  indulgence,  moral  without 
prudery,  he  neither  patronizes  nor  panegyrizes  his 
hero ;  and,  on  some  questions  of  real  difficulty  and 
complacency,  he  seems  to  us  to  display  a  delicacy  of 
judgment  which  leaves  all  former  biographers  behind 
him." 


Sir  Francis  Head  has  in  the  press  an  account  of 

A  Fortnight  in  Ireland. Mr.  Thackeray's  new 

novel.  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond^  Esq.^  is  being 
printed  at  Leipzig,  in  %n  edition  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  author. 


A  publication  of  much  interest  to  Biblical  students 
is  announced  in  London,  under  the  title  of  Tfie 
Chronological  Old  Testament.  A  similar  version  of 
the  New  Testament^  by  the  same  editor,  has. been 
received  with  favor  by  theologians -and  scholars. 
The  Old  TestamerU  will  afford  more  scope  for. critical 
and  philological  illustration.  The  English  auihoiized 
version  will  be  compared  with  the  original,  and  with 
all  the  versions  in  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  translation  more  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  more  uniform  in 
its  renderings.  Notes  and  comments  will  be  ap- 
pended to  the  text.  The  division  of  the  books  into 
paragraphs  and  sections  will  be  according  to  a  new 
arrangement.  The  first  part,  containing  Genesis, 
will  appear  in  January. 


It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a  memorial  to  the 
poet  Wordsworth  in  the  church  now  rebuilding  at 
Cockermouth.  It  is  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where 
he  received  the  first  elements  of  his  education,  in 
the  Endowed  School  adjoining  the  church-yard.  His 
father,  also,  was  buried  near  the  chancel ;  and  here, 
in  his  gray  hairs  and  honors,  often  he  stood  and  com- 
muned in  spirit  with  his  departed  parent ;  but  as  yet 
no  public  testimony  has  been  raised  in  a  locality  so 
much  associated  with  the  poet's  personal  history.  It 
is  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the ^  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  the  great  five-light  east  window,  of 
the  chancel  should  be  a  Memorial.Windo.w,  filled 
with  Scriptural  subjects,  and  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Wordsworth. 

At  Toulouse  M.  Vestrbpain,  a  patois  poet,  was 
permitted  to  read  to  the  President  a  poetical  address 
exhorting  him  to  create  a  new  order  for  poets,  to  be 
called  "  The  Legion  of  Apollo,"  the  members  of  which 
would  be  decorated  with  the  cross  of  honor  of  the 
Troubadours.  The  Prince  promised  to  take  the  re- 
quest into  consideration. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Sultan  has  made  a  con- 
cession to  M.  Lamartine  of  an  extensive  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  M.  Lamartine  has 
leased  it  to  an  English  gentleman  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. An  Armenian  company,  however,  offered  a 
sum  of  £800  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years,  on  the 
Government  conditions,  which  has  been  agreed  upon, 
and  ratified  by  all  parties. 


The  Madrid  Oazttte  publishes  a  Royal  decree  pro- 
hibiting M.  Alexandre  Ddmas's  "  History  of  the 
Political  and  Private  Life  of  Louis  Philippe." 


The  German  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Na- 
po]6on  le  Petit,"  just  published,  has  been  seized  in 
all  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Berlin,  and  confiscated. 
The  sale  of  the  French  edition  has  not  been  pro- 
hibited. 


Since  Victor  Hugo's  "  Napol^n  le  Petit"  hat 
been  added  to  the.  list  of  forbidden  books  in  Vienna, 
it  has  been,  says  the  TiTtUs  correspondent,  in  great 
request. 

"  Last  week,"  says  the  Vienna  correspondent  of 
the  TimeSf  "  a  work  on  the  Austrian  Revolution,  by 
Mr.  Stiles,  who  was  the  Charg^  d'Affairs  of  the 
United  States  here  during  1848,  was. prohibited,  al- 
though it  contained  little  or  nothing  calculated  to 
give  offense  to  Government." 


Henry  Konig,  an  author  of  some  standing  in 
Germany,  has  published  a  book  containing  the  au- 
tobiography of  an  author.  The  German  papers,  which 
go  to  great  lengths  in  praising  this  woi^  say  that  it 
is  *'  full  of  charming  sketches  and  pleasing  details." 


The  latest  number  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press 
reports  that  Madame  Pfeiffer  was  at  Samba,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Pontianak  en  route  to  Bata- 
via.  She  had  visited  the  wild  and  independent 
Dyak  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Lufar  and  Batang- 
LufiEur  rivers,  and  on  the  Rckaniet  mountains.  The 
river  Batang-Lufar  took  her  into  the  small  lakes  of 
Bunot  and  Taomen,  from  which  she  reached  the 
magnificent  stream,  the  Kapuas.  After  visiting  Sing- 
tang,  Sangan,  and  other  places,  she  reached  Ponti- 
anak. By  the  interference  of  the  Dutch  audiorities 
at  Pontianak,  she  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Lan- 
dak,  and  several  .of  the  most  interesting  Dyak  tribes. 
Every  where  the  enterprising  traveler  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  she  describes  herself  as  being  conveyed 
and  escorted  in  "  almost  triumphal  style.'* 


Iceland,  say  the  Continental  pii4>ers,  has  just  lost 
her  most  accomplished  linguist — Dr.  Eoilsson. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  to  finish  his  great  work,  a 
Dictionary  of  the  old  Norse  poetical  language,  as 
exhibited  in  the^  Eddas,  Sagas,  poems,  &c.,  of  Nor- 
way, and,  Iceland,  v  This  storehouse  of  philological 
research,  in  which  the  explanations  are  given  in 
Latin,  will,  it  is  added,  shortly  be  published  1^  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 


The  distinguished  Humboldt  has  been  seriously 
ill,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  be  has  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  usual  scientific  avocations. 
He  is  said,  in  letters  from  Berlin,  to  be  employed 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  on  another  volume  of  the 
."  Cosmos" — ^which  it  is  thought  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  press.  He  has  entered  his  eighty-fourth  year. 


From  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  we  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  oldest  of  the  professors  in  that  Rnssian 
University— Dr.  Charles  de  Morgbnstbrn.  Dr. 
De  Morgenstem  had  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Philology  there  for  the  long  period  of  half 
a  century,  less  a  year.  He  was  the  creator  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities, and  of  the  Library  of  the 
Univenity  at  Halle,  where  he  had  first  professed, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Philological  Seminaiy,  and 
of  the  Normal  School,  at  Dorpat.  In  his  person 
learning  had  been  decorated  by  the  hands  of  two 
sovereigns — the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas : 
and  many  well-known  works,  in  Latin  and  in  Ger* 
maif,  remain  to  attest  his  titles. 
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FIO0XB8  I  AND  2.— Walking  and  Chambkr  Costvmbi. 


WALKING  DRESS.— Bonnet  of  lisse  crape 
trimmed  with  blonde  and  marabouts.  The 
brim  stands  off  from  the  cheeks,  the  crown  is  rather 
back,  and  the  curtain  straight.  The  bonnet  is  cov- 
ered with  ruches  of  narrow  blonde.  On  each  side 
there  is  a  marabout  thrown  backward,  so  that  its 
extremity  turns  under  the  crown.  The  cheeks  are 
trimmed  with  bunches  of  small  flowers.  Dress  of 
black  groe  d*£cosae,  having  in  front  a  width  of  moire 
eoTcred  with  narrow  black  velvets  and  terminated 
bj  silk  tassels.  The  body  is  plain ;  low  behind  to 
the  extent  of  three  inches.  It  forms  a  kind  of  tight 
rest,  and  draws  together  at  the  waist.  Ijcaving  an 
interval  of  two  and  a  half  inches.  There  is  only  one 
plait  on  each  side.  The  skirt,  sewed  on  to  the  body, 
is  plaited  at  the  hips  in  hollow  and  flat  plaits.  The 
black  sleeve  is  rather  wider  than  the  arm  and  only 
•even  inches  long.  A  bow  of  watered  silk  com- 
pletes the  body  and  makes  it  high.  The  same  width 
n  conii2uied  in  front  at  an  apron  and  has  at  bottom 


a  breadth  of  thirty-two  inches.  This  width  is  cut 
slanting  and  put  on  quite  even.  The  second  sleeve 
is  watered  silk,  cut  in  the  pagoda  shape,  wide  at 
bottom.  It  has  two  seams,  ihnt  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm  being  hollowed  out  a  good  deal  The  black 
velvets  are  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are 
placed  three  quarters  of  an  inch  apart ;  they  are  laid 
in  the  form  of  a  Y,  and  have  at  each  end  a  small 
black  silk  tassel  with  fringed  ends.  The  same  kind 
of  velvets  and  tassels  are  placed  slanting  on  the 
sleeve.  The  collar,  of  modem  guipure,  is  pointed 
in  front  and  round  behind.  The  under  sleeves  are 
oompoaed  of  a  large  muslin  bouillonne  and  a  guipure 
failing  over  the  hand. 

Chambkr  Toilkt. — A  chamber  gowa  of  hongroUe 
(a  new  tissue  of  wool  and  silk  ribbon  like  reps). 
Body  hi|^  gathered  and  drawn  at  the  waist  by  a 
string.  Talma  tippet,  that  is  to  say,  half  round; 
sleeves  h  la  Vinitientu.  Skirt  open  straight  down, 
but  only  parting  through  the  movement  and  fullness 
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of  the  petticoat.  The  hongroiae  is  a  striped  pattern  j 
imitating  velvet.  There  are  three  groups  of  stripes 
on  the  skirt.  The  edge  of  the  front,  of  the  tippet, 
and  the  sleeves,  is  made  by  means  of  bands  cut  out 
of  the  stuff  and  sewed  on.  The  bows  of  the  sleeves, 
neck,  and  waist,  are  watered  silk  of  the  same  color. 
The  collar  and  unSer  sleeves  are  moilem  guipure 
with  large  Vandykes.  The  under-dress  is  white 
muslin  embroidered  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  little 
flounces  pinked  at  the  edges  like  cock's  combs  and 
plaited  in  small  plaits. 


FiGOBB  3.— Home  Dbkss. 

Home  Dbbbs. — Hair  arranged  in  double  bandeaux ; 
the  first  flat  and  divided  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a 
puffed  bandeau  which  accompanies  the  upper  part, 
and  incloses  the  tress  which  passes  over  the  flat 
bandeau.  Body  of  white  muslin  embroidered  with 
small  bouquets  in  satin-stich.  This  body  appears 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  but  it  is  mounted  on  a  low 
white  taffeta  body,  which  clasps  in  front,  under  the 
trimming  of  the  outer  one.  All  the  edges  of  the 
body  are  bordered  with  a  No.  1  white  ribbon  gath- 
ered, under  which  is  sewed  a  modem  guipure  rather 
more  than  throe  inches  deep,  and  several  rows  of 
this  same  guipure  are  sewed  together  to  form  a  flat 
piece  under  the  body.  The  sleeve  is  in  the  pagoda 
form,  and  rather  wide  and  long :  it  is  bordered  with 
a  guipure.  A  second  row  placed  in  the  shape  of  a 
V  at  the  side  is  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  A 
pretty  rosette  of  watered  ribbon  is  placed  at  the 
waist.  The  skirt  is  taffeta,  a  small  plaid.  Watered 
silk  bracelets. 

A  new  fabric  for  winter  gannents  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Paris,  to  which  the  name  of  Ottdtine 
has  been  given.  It  is  stronger  than  cloth,  as  supple 
as  Cashmere,  and  as  soft  and  silky  as  velvet.  It  is 
made  of  every  variety  of  tint  and  hue,  but  only  in 
three  patterns— the  Mmall  chine,  the  great  chini^  and 
the  striped  chini.  It  is  the  richest  material  of  the 
season,  and  so  thick  that  it  is  only  adapted  to  full 


and  loose  garments,  such  as :  The  Montmorencif  a 
large  cape,  without  a  seam,  with  but  a  simple  open- 
ing at  the  sides  for  the  arms ;  the  Siberian^  a  large 
traveling  cloak,  reaching  nearly  as  low  as  the  dress, 
having  a  large  cape.  The  ornaments  of  these  gar- 
ments consist  of  velvet  bands  at  different  heights, 
disposed  in  series,  or  put  on  as  borders ;  of  velvet 
cut  from  the  piece,  six  inches  wide,  stamped  with 
figures ;  or  of  chine  plush  ribbon,  black  and  white, 
edged  with  velvet,  blue,  green,  or  violet.  The  color 
of  the  velvet  should  contrast  with  that  of  the  stuff, 
and  the  lining  match  that  of  the  velvet.  Similar  gar- 
ments are  composed  of  cloth  or  vel  vet.  Braidings  and 
galloons  are  the  predominant  trimmings.  Flowered, 
satin,  and  watered  galloons  are  especially  in  vogue. 

Among  the  innumerable  variety  of  out-of-door  gar- 
ments which  the  season  has  produced,  the  following 
are  favorites :  The  Camargo,  of  maroon  velvet  repre- 
senting a  square  mantle,  with  sleeves  also  square, 
concealed  by  the  trimming  composed  of  a  satin  niche 
with  a  narrow  lace  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  deco- 
rated with  two  flounces  of  very  rich  guipure.  The 
first  is  six  inches  deep,  the  second  twelve  inches 
The  Rob-Roy,  of  black  velvet  rounded  off  in  front, 
and  hollowed  on  square  fronts,  put  on  with  concealed 
seams.  The  collar  is  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
square  in  front.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  galloon  neariy 
three  inches  wide.  Ground,  satin  and  black  reps, 
flowered  with  a  double  wreath  of  green  bouquets. 
The  lining  is  green  satin.  The  galloon  on  the  col- 
lar is  much  narrower. 

Bonnets  are  decidedly  closer,  though  still  oval  m 
shape,  and  graceful.  Drawn  bonnets  of  this  style 
are  worn,  and  are  becoming  to  every  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. For  full  dress  there  is  also  a  blonde  bon- 
net with  satin  plats,  and  a  bouquet  rising  almost  like 
a  crown.  For  a  more  unpretending  toilet,  a  bonnet 
of  three  blond  frills  under  which  are  arranged  loqw 
of  No.  4  velvet  of  a  periwinkle  blue.  Daisies,  laurel 
flowers,  periwinkles,  and  hearts-ease  are  in  vogue 
for  trimming  the  inside  of  bonnets. 

We  give  below  {Figure  4)  a  very  pretty  head-dress 
for  a  young  lady.  It  is  composed  of  blue-bells,  and 
bows  of  No.  4  ribbon.  The  effect  of  this  simple 
ornament  is  decidedly  charming. 


U'  -^  X 
Figure  4.— Head  Dbb!*?*. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND  * 

BY   JACOB   ABBOTT. 


MOUNT  SINAI. 

THE    EXODUS. 

THE  migration  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  which 
has  occurred  in  the  whole  course  of  human  his- 
tory. Every  thing  connected  with  it  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  land  which  the  emancipated 
nation  escaped  from,  the  land  which  they  fled 
to,  and  the  intervening  wilderness  through 
which  their  long  and  weary  journey  lay,  though 
widely  different  from  each  other, 
were  all  marked  with  such  stri- 
king peculiarities,  as  have  made 
each  one  of  them,  in  every  age,  the 
wonder  of  mankind.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  migration  too,  were 
most  extraordinary.  A  whole  peo- 
ple, at  the  command  of  God,  peace- 
ably withdraw  from  a  condition 
of  abject  and  apparently  hopeless 
bondage,  and  by  one  and  the  same 
act,  emancipate  themselves  from 
slavery,  enter  upon  a  long  migra- 
tion, and  found  a  kingdom.  At  the 
commencement  of  their  undertak- 
ing, they  had  no  organization,  no 
known  and  acknowledged  leaders, 
no  common  underAanding  of  their 
plan.  The  country  which  they  left 
was  a  green  and  lovely  valley 
spontaneously  fertile,  whose  lands, 
smooth,  soft,  and  level,  were  as 
easy  to  till  as  they  were  generous 
in  their  products.  The  land  which 
they  went  to,  was  mountainous, 
rugged,  and  stem ;  fertile,  indeed,  but  wild  and 
grand  in  character,  and  abundantly  provided  with 
the  means  of  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  hus- 
bandman to  subdue  it.  Then  the  dreary  tract 
of  country  through  which  the  suddenly  enfran- 
chised nation  had  to  march  on  its  way  to  its 
final  home,  is  in  all  its  aspects,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  conformations  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  presents. 

THE   WILDERNESS. 

The  wilderness,  as  it  is  called,  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  in  their  migra- 
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tion,  was  situated  chiefly  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  is  called  the  Peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The 
peninsular  character  is  given  to  the  territory  by 
the  Red  Sea,  which,  dividing  itself  into  two 
great  branches  at  its  northern  termination,  en- 
closes, as  it  were,  the  vast  mountainous  region, 
of  which  Sinai  and  its  surrounding  summits  con- 
stitute the  highest  peaks,  between  them.  This 
region,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  tracts  of  country  on  the 
globe.  It  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  north,  to  the  point  of  bifurcar 
tion  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  more  than  one  hundred. 


The  whole  of  this  vast  region  forms  one  wide 
expanse  of  stupendous  and  sublime  desolation. 
The  scenery  is  infinitely  varied,  but  the  almost 
total  absence  of  rain  which  characterizes  this 
portion  of  the  world,  condemns  all  alike,  mount- 
ain side,  valley,  and  plain,  to  perpetual  barren- 
ness. The  mountains  consist  of  naked  rocks, 
the  valleys  are  dry  and  barren  ravines,  and  the 
plains,  instead  of  being  clothed,  like  othet  plains, 
with  verdure  and  beauty,  are  wastes  of  drifting 
sands,  arid,  and  desolate.  There  are  no  rivers ; 
for  rivers  are  the  offspring  of  rain.  Their  place 
is  supplied  with  dry  and  desolate  gulleys,  which 
traverse  the  country  in  every  part,  intersecting 
i  the  plains,  and  dividing  the  mountain  ranges 
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from  each  other,  and  by  presenting  every  where 
to  the  eye  of  the  weaiy  and  thirsty  traveler,  the 
lifeless  and  withered  image  and  emblem  of  the 
flowing  stream,  tormenting  him  with  perpetual 
tantalizings. 

The  country,  however,  after  all,  desolate  as  it 
is,  is  not  totally  barren.  The  mysterious  and 
omnipresent  principle  of  life,  develops  itself  in 
some  form  or  other  in  the  wildest  and  most  des- 
olate regions ;  and  even  this  desert  has  its  plants, 
its  animals,  its  fruits,  its  flowers,  and  its  human 
inhabitants.  Rainless  as  the  region  is  called, 
clouds  are  sometimes  formed  in  its  skies,  and 
showers  of  rain  at  distant  intervals  descend 
upon  the  mountains.  These  showers,  although 
they  are  too  scanty  and  too  infrequent  to  fertil- 
ize the  surface  of  the  ground  where  they  fall, 
nevertheless  furnish  some  supply  of  water  for 
the  subterranean  strata.  Through  these  they 
slowly  percolate,  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  or 
through  porous  beds  of  sand,  until  they  at 
length  And  outlets  in  the  lower  valleys,  where 
they  form  pools  or  springs,  issuing  from  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  fertilizing  for  a  little  distance,  the 
dell  into  which  they  flow.  Sometimes  extensive 
valleys  are  thus  made  permanently  fruitful.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  too,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  rain  and  dew  to  produce  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  quite  an  abundant  cov- 
ering of  shrubs  and  herbage.  The  plants  that 
grow  in  these  situations  are  of  course  adapted, 
in  the  constitutions  which  nature  has  given 
them,  to  the  strange  conditions  under  which 
they  live  ;  while  the  animals  that  feed  upon  the 
plants  are  all  provided  with  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, adapted  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  to 
which  they  are  always  liable  to  be  exposed. 
Thus  the  country  through  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  to  pass,  though  called  a  wilder- 
ness, was  really,  in  some  measure,  stocked  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  it  was  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  times  by  wandering  tribes  of 
half-civilized  men,  who  obtained  their  subsist- 
ence from  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  drive  from  place  to  place,  among 
the  mountains,  wherever  there  was  hope  of  find- 
ing water  and  pasturage. 

Moses  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  peninsula  before  he  .led  the  Israelites  forth 
into  it.  He  fled  thither  from  Egypt,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  part  with  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen against  an  Egyptian,  in  an  altercation  in 
which  the  Eg3rptian  was  slain.  Moses  and  the 
other  Israelite  took  every  precaution  to  conceal 
all  proofs  of  the  deed  they  had  committed,  by 
burying  the  body  of  their  victim  in  the  sand. 
In  some  way  or  other,  however,  the  transaction 
became  known,  and  Moses  fled  from  the  country, 
to  save  his  life.  Having  been  brought  up  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  he  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
privileged  person,  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
looked  for  immunity  from  the  consequences  of 
almost  any  other  offense ;  but  taking  the  part  of 
a  slave  in  resisting  and  destroying  his  master, 
constituted,  according  to  the  codes  which  usually 
govern  in  such  cases,  the  most  atrocious  crime 


that  could  possibly  be  committed ;  and  Moses 
fled  for  his  life,  so  soon  as  he  suspected  that  the 
transaction  was  known. 

There  was  only  one  place  to  which  he  could 
fly — and  that  was  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Here 
he  roamed  about  for  a  time,  until  at  length  be 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  wandering 
shepherds  that  lived  among  the  mountains  of 
this  wild  region ;  and  then  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  them,  he  settled  himself  among 
them,  and  lived  with  them  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness for  many  years.  The  circumstances  undei 
which  he  first  became  acquainted  with  these  peo- 
ple, and  also  various  particulars  in  respect  to  his 
subsequent  history  while  dwelling  with  them, 
all  illustrating  in  a  very  curious  and  striking 
manner,  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  which 
then  prevailed  in  those  wild  solitudes,  are  rela- 
ted in  a  very  graphic  manner,  in  £xodus«  iii. 

At  length,  afler  many  years  had  passed  away, 
and  the  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  their  bondage  drew  nigh,  Moses 
received  from  the  burning  bush  on  Mt.  Horeb, 
the  summons  which  called  him  from  his  simple 
and  solitary  pastoral  life  in  the  wilderness,  to 
the  exalted  position  which  he  subsequently  occu- 
pied as  the  deliverer  and  the  lawgiver  of  a  mighty 
nation.  Horeb,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  is 
one  of  the  summits  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  is  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  remote  from  the  Egypt^ 
ian  frontier.  Here  Moses,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  in  search  of  pasturage,  had  driven 
his  flocks,  and  was  watching  them  while  they 
grazed  on  the  mountain  sides.  To  keep  contin- 
ual watch  over  flocks  and  herds  thus  grazing, 
was  a  very  essential  service  m  such  a  region, 
since  there  were  of  course  no  inclosures  to  keep 
them  from  straying  away;  and  they  were  ex- 
posed, moreover,  in  those  wild  and  lawless  sol- 
itudes, to  constant  danger  from  robbers  and 
beasts  of  prey.  It  was  while  Moses  was  watch- 
ing his  flocks  to  guard  against  these  dangers, 
that  he  received  the  Divine  commission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  and  there  to  dftnand  of  Pharaoh 
that  he  should  set  the  Hebrews  free.  Moses 
yielded,  though  with  much  hesitation  and  many 
anxious  forebodings,  to  the  Divine  command. 
He  took  leave  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  and 
of  the  other  friends  with  whom  he  had  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness,  and  returned  to  Eg3rpt.  There, 
aflcr  encountering  various  difficulties  and  delays, 
and  surmounting  them  one  after  another,  by  the 
miraculous  power  with  which  he  was  endowed 
from  on  high,  he  effected  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  leading  them  through  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  he  entered  with  them  upon  their 
long  and  weary  wanderings  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  course  of  life  through  which  Moses  had 
thus  far  been  led,  was  a  very  remarkable  one, 
and  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  fit  him  for  the 
extraordinary  duties  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  fulfill.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  Uius  re- 
ceived the  highest  education  which  could  be 
given  in  what  was  then  the  most  learned  coon- 
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tiy  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  his  education  was 
completed,  he  left  Egypt,  a  fugitive  and  an  exile, 
and  spent  many  years  in  attending  flocks  and 
herds,  in  scenes  of  silence  and  solitude,  among 
the  mountains.  By  his  early  education  his  men- 
tal powers  had  heen  unfolded  and  developed,  and 
in  the  long  years  of  his  seclusion  he  had  had 
abundant  leisure  to  exercise  them  in  reflecting 
on  the  past,  and  in  forming  plans  for  the  future. 
As  he  watched  his  flocks  and  herds,  feeding 
quietly  on  the  mountain  sides,  or  in  green  and 
secluded  valleys,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
unhappy  condition  of  Ms  countrymen,  doomed  to 
a  life  of  unrequited  toil.  He  revolved,  perhaps, 
in  his  mind,  the  possibility  of  emancipating  them 
from  their  bondage,  and  of  seeking  for  them 
some  way  of  escape  through  those  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  he  then  found  a  home,  to  some  other 
lands  in  which  they  might  enjoy  liberty  in  peace. 
While  dwelling  on  these  thoughts,  the  sublime 
scenery  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  elevated 
his  fancy,  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm,  and 
formed  in  his  soul  grand  and  solemn  conceptions 
of  God.  He  acquired,  too,  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  journey  of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  mi- 
gration from  Eg3rpt,  must  necessarily  lie.  During 
the  many  years  of  his  pastoral  life  he  roamed 
over  it  in  every  part.  He  became  familiar  with 
its  dangers,  and  with  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions to  be  encountered  in  ascending  its  wild  and 
gloomy  passes,  or  traversing  its  barren  plains. 
In  the  end,  the  train  of  events  through  which 
the  great  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews  passed,  had 
endued  him  at  once  with  the  commanding  intel- 
lectual eminence  that  learning  and  philosophy 
can  give,  and  also  with  all  the  local  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  daily 
detail  of  his  singular  and  responsible  mission. 
In  a  i^rd,  he  was  prepared  for  very  extraordi- 
nary duties,  by  a  very  extraordinary  and  pro- 
tracted course  of  training.  So  long,  in  (act,  did 
this  course  of  training  endure,  that  Moses  was 
not  ready  to  enter  upon  his  work,  till  the  period 
had  arrived,  when,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  life  is  ended.  He  was  eighty 
years  of  age  when  God  appeared  to  him  in  Mt. 
Horeb. 

THB  JOURNEY  OP  THE   HEBREWS  TO   MT.  SINAI. 

7*he  Hebrews  entered  the  wilderness,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  at  a  point  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  near  the  northern  termination  of 
the  western  branch  of  it.  Thence  they  took 
their  course,  so  far  as  their  track  can  be  asaer- 
tained  and  identified  now,  to  the  southeast,  in 
the  direction  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  diflSculties  which 
they  encountered,  and  the  incidents  which  befel 
them  on  the  way,  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  occur  from  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  their  march. 

Their  first  serious  suffering  was  from  thirst. 
They  took  with  them,  unquestionably,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  march,  as  large  a  sup- 
ply of  water  as  could  be  carried  in  leathern  bot- 
tles, and  by  such  other  modes  as  were  customarily 


resorted  to,  in  traversing  the  deserts  in  those 
days ;  but  these  supplies  were  soon  exhausted,, 
and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  were  reduced 
to  great  distress.  In  three  days  they  came  to 
a  fountain  called  Marah,  but,  though  the  waters 
of  it  were  bitter,  Moses  healed  them  miraculously 
by  casting  into  them  some  plant  which  grew 
near  by,  and  thus  the  wants  of  the  thirsty  con- 
gregation were  supplied. 

Travelers  who  in  modem  times  explore  the 
route  of  this  great  migration,  visit  a  brackish 
spring  which  is  situated  in  a  little  dell  called 
Howarah.  It  forms  a  shallow  pool,  containing 
ordinarily  only  two  or  three  hogsheads  of  water. 
A  few  shrubs  and  trees  grow  near  it,  but  the 
place  is  otherwise  gloomy  and  desolate.  This, 
it  is  supposed,  might  have  been  the  ancient 
Marah. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Marah,  the  expedi- 
tion  came  to  a  place  where  they  found  a  more 
copious  and  a  better  supply  of  water.  The  place 
was  then  called  Elim.  Here  they  found  twelve 
fountains  or  wells,  and  quite  a  grove  of  palm 
trees  around  them.  Ancient  tradition,  confirm- 
ed by  the  observation  of  modem  travelers,  has 
identified  this  spot  with  a  fountain,  or  a  group 
of  fountains,  in  the  valley  of  Ghumndel,  which, 
as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  map,  lies  at  a  little  dis- 
tance south  of  Howarah.  The  principal  fount- 
ain forms  a  basin  of  cool  and  refreshing  water, 
with  green  shrabs  and  herbage  fringing  its  mar- 
gin. A  small  stream  issues  from  it  too,  which, 
meandering  down  the  dell,  creates  quite  a  little 
scene  of  verdure  and  fertility.  The  water  is 
even  now  tolerably  abundant  here,  and  may  have 
been  much  more  so  in  ancient  times. 

Hunger  came  next  to  thirst  in  the  trials  of 
the  Hebrew  congregation.  It  was  to  have  been 
expected,  in  fact,  that  this  would  be  the  order 
in  which  their  wants  would  assail  them,  inas- 
much as  men  can  always  carry  a  larger  supply 
of  food  than  of  water,  when  marching  through 
a  country  from  which  neither  can  be  procured. 
When  the  provisions  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  at  length  became  exhausted,  the  whole 
vast  concourse  were  threatened  with  famine. 
This  danger  was  averted,  too,  in  a  miraculous 
but  not  in  an  unnatural  manner,  first  by  quails, 
and  secondly  by  manna — both,  as  it  appears 
from  the  researches  of  modem  travelers,  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  land,  though  wholly  in- 
sufiScient  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  for 
the  wants  of  such  an  immense  army  of  travelers. 
These  miracles,  like  almost  all  others  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  though  they  transcended  the 
powers  of  nature,  were  still,  in  a  certain  sense, 
in  harmony  with  its  laws.  They  were,  how- 
ever, effectual.  The  abundance  of  maima  con- 
tinued to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  the  wants 
of  the  vast  concourse  of  travelers  through  all 
the  remaining  stages  of  their  protracted  and 
wearisome  journey. 

The  expedition  moved  slowly  on,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  confines  of  Mt.  Horeb,  where 
Moses  had  originally  received  his  commission, 
and  here  they  met  with  the  third  of  the  great 
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sources  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  they  were 
destined  to  encounter  in  their  perilous  under- 
taking. This  third  calamity  was  war.  They 
were  attacked  in  their  march  hy  a  formidable 
army  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  people 
who  thus  attempted  to  oppose  their  march  were 
the  Amalekites,  a  wandering  but  powerful  tribe 
who  inhabited  the  yalleys  and  passes  of  the 
country,  and  who,  finding  the  produce  of  the 
land  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  own  main- 
tainance,  were  alarmed  at  the  ingress  of  such 
an  immense  company  of  intruders.  They  first 
evinced  their  hostility  by  hovering  about  the 
vast  Hebrew  caravan  on  its  march,  and  cutting 
off  the  weak,  the  weary,  the  defenseless,  and  all 
others  that  fell  into  their  hands.  At  length, 
growing  bold  by  the  success  which  they  met 
with  in  their  partial  and  occasional  conflicts,  they 
set  themselves  in  array,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  altogether.  Moses 
accordingly  organized  a  body  of  armed  men,  and 
put  them  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  with 
orders  to  march  out  and  give  their  enemies  bat- 
tle. The  account  of  this  battle,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fact  that  the  result  of  it  de- 
pended on  the  miraculous  power  and  interposition 
of  God,  was  made  conspicuously  manifest  to  all 
the  congregation,  is  related  in  the  following 
words. 

**  And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out 
men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek :  to-morrow 
I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of 
God  in  mine  hand. 

'*  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him, 
and  fought  with  Amalek:  and  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Hur  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his 
hand,  that  Israel  prevailed :  and  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 

"  But  Moses'  hands  were  heavy ;  and  they 
took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat 
thereon ;  and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands, 
the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side ;  and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. 

**  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  peo- 
ple with  the  edge  of  the  sword.*' — Exod.  xvii., 
9-13. 

Having  thus,  through  the  help  of  their  Divine 
deliverer,  escaped  the  three  great  dangers  which 
in  such  a  migration  they  had  specially  to  fear, 
and  having  received,  in  the  wonderful  interposi- 
tions by  which  they  had  been  preserved,  an  earn- 
est and  a  proof  of  future  protection  and  safety, 
the  Tast  congregation  advanced  to  their  encamp- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  consecrated  mountain, 
where  Moses  had  originally  received  his  commis- 
sion, and  where  they  were  now  to  receive,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  formal  manner,  the  laws  and 
ordinances  which  God  was  about  to  ordain  for 
their  government  as  a  permanent  and  independ- 
ent nation.  In  order  that  the  great  transactions 
which  followed  may  be  clearly  understood,  we 
must  pause  here  to  describe  the  general  topo- 


graphy of  the  region,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
and  delineated  by  travelers  in  modem  times. 


TOPOGRAPHY   OF    SINAI. 


There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  ragueness 
and  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  precise  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Sinai,  at  the  present  day, 
there  being  a  group  or  cluster  of  mountains  over 
which  it  hove^,  as  it  were,  without  definitely 
and  conclusively  appropriating  itself  to  any  one 
particular  summit.  The  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  and  discussion  among  travelers 
and  scholars.  The  nature  and  design  of  the 
present  series  of  articles,  however,  are  not  such 
as  to  lead  us  at  all  into  this  discussion.  We  shall 
simply  present,  without  argument,  the  view  which 
seems  to  be  most  generally  entertained  by  Chris- 
tian geographers  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  natural  and  easy,  though  not  the 
most  direct  approach  to  the  Sinai  group,  is  by  a 
long  and  winding  valley,  or  series  of  valleys, 
which  form  a  continuous  though  serpentine 
avenue,  extending  through  the  country  for  sev- 
enty or  eighty  miles,  and  terminating  in  a  broad 
plain,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  The 
position  and  the  course  of  these  valleys  may  be 
seen  in  the  general  map  of  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
nai, at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
termination  of  it  among  the  mountains  is  repre- 
sented on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  map  given  on 
the  following  page. 

In  approaching  the  mountains,  this  avenue 
comes  in,  as  will  be  seen  upon  the  map,  from  the 
east.  It  is  called  here  the  Wady  Es-Sheikh. 
The  large  plain  in  which  it  terminates  is  called 
the  Wady,  or  plain,  Er-Rahah. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Rahah — or  rather, 
to  speak  somewhat  more  accurately,  to  the  south- 
east of  it — are  three  shor^  mountain  ranges, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys. 

The  most  easterly  of  these  ranges  is  Mt  Deir. 
The  valley  to  the  east  of  Mt.  Deir  is  called  the 
Wady  Subeiyah. 

The  middle  range  is  Mt.  Sinai.  The  southern 
extremity  of  this  range  is  the  most  lofty  portion 
of  it.  The  peak  is  called  Mt.  Moses,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  valleys 
around  it  at  the  present  day,  Jebel  Musa.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  range,  or  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  centre,  is  another  peak.  This  is  Mt. 
Horeb.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  range 
forms  a  vast  promontory,  which  hangs  almost 
perpendicularly  over  the  valley  of  Rahah,  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Sufsafeh  Head.*  These 
three  summits,  however — ^Mt.  Moses,  Horeb,  and 
Sufsafeh — though  having  each  its  name,  are  afler 
all  only  the  three  mariced  points  of  one  and  the 
same  mountain  mass,  the  whole  of  which  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  Mt.  Sinai.  The  children 
of  Israel,  when  they  received  the  law,  were  en- 
camped upon  the  plain  of  Rahah,  and  of  course 
that  part  of  the  mountain  called  Horeb  and  Suf- 
safeh, which  is  a  spur  or  projection  from  Horeb, 
was  the  part  which  was  immediately  before  them. 


*  Ras  es-Suftafoh— 4be  word  Ras  sifnifying  promomtorf 
or  head.    The  word  SuAafeb  means  vriUow. 
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The  words  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used,  accord- 
ingly, interchangeably,  in  the  description  of  the 
transactions  connected  with  the  mountain,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament  history. 

The  valley  on  the  east  of  Sinai,  between  it  and 
Mt.  Deir,  is  called  Wady  Shueib.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  convent,  called  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
in  the  sequel.  A  little  above  the  convent,  in 
ascending  the  valley  to  the  south,  is  a  branch 
valley,  through  which  lies  a  path  leading  to  the 
crest  of  the  Sinai  range,  and  thence  southward 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moses,  and  northward  to 
Horeb  and  Sufsafeh.    The  length  of  the  range, 


from  the  foot  of  the  precipices  at  the  plain  of 
Rahah,  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  peak  of 
Moses,  is  three  or  four  miles. 

The  third  of  the  ranges  lying  to  the  southward 
of  Rahah,  and  the  only  remaining  one  which  we 
shall  have  particular  occasion  to  name,  is  Mt. 
Humr.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  chain 
rises  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet  above  all 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  about  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  forms  the  cele- 
brated summit  of  St.  Catharine.  This  range  is 
separated  from  Sinai  by  the  valley  of  Leja. 
There  is  a  path,  as  shown  in  the  map,  leading 
up  this  valley  to  the  top  of  St.  Catharine  and 
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another  from  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  acrois 
Mt.  Sinai.  At  the  junction  of  these  two  paths, 
in  the  valley  of  Leja,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
convent,  celebrated  in  former  days,  but  now  de- 
serted and  desolate. 

Besides  these  three  chains — Deir,  Sinai,  and 
Humr — and  the  summits  pertaining  to  them, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  peaks  and  ranges 
in  the  region  that  surrounds  the  plain  of  Rahah, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  particularly  to  de- 
scribe. The  whole  country  is  wild  and  moun- 
tainous, though  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  valleys  and  ravines,  some  of  which  form  ver- 
dant and  fertile  dells,  while  others  are  frightful 
gorges,  arid,  and  rocky,  and  desolate  in  the  last 
degree. 

THE    GIVING   OF   THE    LAW. 

It  was  among  these  wild  and  gloomy  mountains 
that  the  great  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled to  receive  from  God,  through  the  medium 
of  Moses,  their  constitution  of  government  and 
their  code  of  laws.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
great  grandeur  and  solemnity  to  them,  as  form- 
ing an  era  of  the  most  momentous  importance  in 
their  national  history.  It  has,  however,  acquired 
a  still  higher  consequence  in  the  general  estima- 
tion of  mankind,  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
included  among  these  laws  the  system  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  that  great  moral  code,  which 
has  since  been  received  among  all  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth  as  a  complete  and 
fundamental  exposition  of  the  moral  and  religious 
duty  of  man.  The  validity  of  this  law  rests 
among  mankind  upon  a  double  basis — the  divine 
authentication  which  accompanied  its  announce- 
ment from  Sinai,  and  its  own  intrinsic  and  exact 
adaptedness  to  the  moral  constitution  and  the 
moral  wants  of  the  human  soul.  The  terrific 
portents  which  enveloped  the  mountain  when  it 
was  first  proclaimed — the  thunderings,  the  light- 
nings, the  smoke,  and  the  tones  of  the  celestial 
trumpet  that  echoed  far  and  wide  through  all 
the  surrounding  valleys,  impressed  those  who 
first  received  it  with  a  feeling  of  solemn  dread ; 
and  the  historical  evidence  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  attesting  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  law,  have  doubt- 
less exercised  great  power  in  maintaining  its 
ascendancy  in  the  human  mind.  It  has,  how- 
ever, besides  this,  its  own  internal  and  intrinsic 
evidence  that  it  must  be  the  law  of  Him  who 
made  the  human  soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
clothing  in  language,  brief,  terse,  and  emphatic 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  those  moral  instincts, 
which  appear  as  essential  and  universal  con- 
stituents of  the  very  nature  of  man. 

It  was  exactly  three  months  from  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  lefl  Egypt  that  they  were  en- 
camped before  Mt.  Sinai,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  law.  When  all  was  ready,  Moses 
went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  there  a  voice 
from  God  called  to  him,  and  solemnly  announced 
through  him  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  God  would  become  the 
permanent  protector  and  friend  of  the  nation  that 
had  been  thus  redeemed  firom  theb  bondage. 


Moses  was  directed  by  this  voice  to  go  to  the 
people,  and,  reminding  them  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance which  they  had  experienced,  and  of  the 
wonderful  interpositions  of  power  divine  by  which 
it  had  been  achieved,  to  announce  that  God  waf 
now  about  to  promulgate  to  them  his  law,  and 
to  promise  them  that  if  they  would  obey  this  law, 
and  submit  as  a  nation  to  its  requirements,  he 
would  always  be  their  guardian  and  protector; 
he  would  watch  over  them  continually  in  all  their 
future  course,  and  raise  them  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  honor.  **  If  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,"  said  he,  "  and  keep  my  cov- 
enant then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me,  above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.*' 

Moses,  having  received  this  commission,  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  and  calling  all  the 
elders  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  congre- 
gation together,  he  laid  before  them  the  words 
of  Jehov^.  They  heard  the  message,  and  re- 
plied, ''  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 
do." 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  arrangements, 
Moses  was  directed  to  say  to  the  people,  that,  in 
order  to  prove  incontestably  that  the  voice  which 
was  to  speak  to  them  was  really  the  voice  of 
God,  and  thus  to  preclude  forever,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  all  possible  doubt  in 
respect  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  commands 
and  ordinances  which  were  about  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, the  promulgation  of  them  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  was  to  be  accompanied  by  thun- 
derings, by  lightnings,  by  quaking  of  the  earth, 
by  supernatural  smoke  and  flame,  and  by  other 
portents  such  as  no  human  power  could  possibly 
produce.  Three  days'  notice  was  given  of  these 
phenomena.  The  people  were  to  prepare  for  the 
scene  as  for  a  solemn  religious  festival,  and,  at 
the  appointed  time,  they  were  to  be  convened  in 
a  grand  assembly  on  the  plain  before  the  moun- 
tain, kept  back  from  too  near  an  approach  to  the 
sacred  ground  by  bounds  which  Moses  set  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  which  they  were  on  no  account 
to  transgress.  In  a  word,  every  arrangement 
was  made  to  impress  the  vast  congregation  with 
a  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  awe  belonging  to 
the  occasion ;  the  occasion  of  receiving  for  them- 
selves, and  for  all  mankind,  the  commands  and 
warnings  of  the  eternal  and  omnipotent  Jehovah. 

On  the  third  day,  accordingly,  in  the  morning, 
a  thick  cloud  enveloped  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain as  seen  by  the  Israelites  from  the  plain  be- 
low, and  from  the  midst  of  it  thunderings  and 
lightnings  were  emitted,  and  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  arose,  producing  a  most  sublime  and  sol- 
emn spectacle.  The  people  were  summoned  by 
Moses  to  come  out  from  their  tents,  and  were 
arranged  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
plain,  where  they  stood  in  a  vast  concourse,  gaz- 
ing on  the  scene  with  awe  and  terror.  "  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire.  The  smoke  thereof 
ascended  like  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace,  and 
the  whole. mountain  quaked  greatly.  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake  and  God  an- 
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owered  him  by  a  voice.*'  The  Ten  Command- 
mentt  were  then  solemnlj  proclaimed.  "  And 
all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings  and  the  light- 
nings, and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
mountain  smoking,  and  when  the  people  saw  it, 
they  removed  and  stood  afar  off,  and  said  to 
Moses,  speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but 
let  not  God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die.** 

THE   LOCALITY. 

The  locality  of  Sinai,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  as  seen  and  de- 
scribed at  the  present  day  by  travelers  who  visit 
the  spot,  correspond  very  strikingly  in  all  re> 
spects  with  the  various  details  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. The  existence  of  a  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  broad  enough  for  the  encampment 
of  such  a  host,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  aids  very  essentially  in  identifying  the  spot. 
This  plain,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form — the  open  and  level  space 
extending  laterally  in  several  directions  into  the 
valleys  which  open  from  it.  Robinson,  who 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  locality  in  1838, 
found  the  plain  itself  two  miles  long,  and  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide.  This 
gives  for  the  surface  of  it  an  area  of  about  one 
mile  square.  Robinson  found  also  that  there  was 
in  the  valleys,  opening  from  the  plain,  an  extent 
of  level  ground  from  which  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain might  be  viewed  without  obstruction,  suffi- 
cient to  double  this  area.  That  is  to  say,  the 
spot  affords  a  camping  ground  of  two  square 
miles,  from  every  part  of  which  the  summits  and 
declivii  '•>•*  of  the  mountain  could  be  clearly  seen. 
This  space  is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 

The  view  of  the  mountain  from  the  plain  be- 
low presents,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  very 
grand  and  solemn  spectacle.  The  rugged  cliffs 
of  Sufsafeh  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 


and  frown  in  grand  and  gloomy  majesty  on  all 
below.  Beyond  them  the  towering  summit  of 
Horeb  rises  into  the  heavens,  the  precipices  of 
Sufsafeh  serving,  as  it  were,  as  a  wall  to  forbid 
all  approach  to  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  this 
summit — ^now  called  Horeb — that  the  thunder- 
ings and  lightnings  were  heard  and  seen,  that 
accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moses  is  more  lofty,  as 
it  is  represented  on  the  map,  and  there  is  an 
ancient  local  tradition,  moreover,  which  claims 
for  it  the  honor  of  having  been  the  precise  spot 
where  Jehovah  spake  in  proclaiming  the  law. 
This  highest  peak  is,  however,  certainly  not  di- 
rectly visible  ft'om  the  plain  where  the  Israelites 
were  encamped,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
have  been  the  part  which  they  actually  saw  en- 
veloped in  clouds  and  illuminated  with  flashes 
of  lightning.  It  may,  however,  have  been  the 
place  to  which  Moses  ascended  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  law,  while  the  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, the  clouds  and  the  smoke,  enveloping  the 
whole  range,  were  only  observed  by  the  people 
about  such  northern  peaks  and  cliffs  of  the 
mountain  as  were  visible  from  the  plain  below. 
Some  travelers  have  made  explorations  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Sinai  range,  in  search  of  some 
plain  or  valley  there  from  which  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain  might  be  seen.  But  no  such 
spot  can  be  found  there-^at  least  none  large 
enough  for  the  inunense  encampment  which  is 
described  by  the  sacred  writer  as  formed  before  the 
mountain.  It  is,  therefore,  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  encampment  was  at  the  plain  of  Rahah 
— that  the  part  of  the  mountain  which  the  Isra- 
elites saw  enveloped  in  clouds  and  smoke,  was 
that  forming  the  summits  of  Sufsafeh  and  Horeb ; 
and  that  if  the  law  was  actually  given  to  Moses 
on  the  highest  peak,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  design  to  withdraw 
him  to  a  remote  and  inaccessible  region,  entirely 
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beyond  the  view  of  the  congre- 
gation encamped  below.  The 
distance  from  Er-Rahah  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Moses  is  about 
three  miles. 

ELIJAH    AT   MT.    SINAI. 

Besides  the  visit  of  the  Irsael- 
ites  to  Mt.  Sinai  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  lav^s  and  ordi- 
nances of  Jehovah>  the  spot  was 
the  scene  of  one  other  remark- 
able event  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred history.  It  became  the  re- 
treat and  dwelling  place,  for  a 
time,  of  Elijah,  in  one  of  those 
extraordinary  emergencies  of 
difficulty  and  danger  which  so 
strikingly  marked  the  prophet's 
career.  The  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  the  reign  of  King 
Ahab,  and  immediately  afler  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
by  the  hand  of  Elijah,  as  described  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  as 
illustrated  and  explained  somewhat  at  length  in 
our  article  on  Mt.  Carmel.  The  tendency  of 
King  Ahab  to  idolatry  was  occasioned,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a  Sidonian  princess,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  with  her,  into  the  kingdom 
of  her  husband,  a  very  strong  and  determined 
attachment  to  the  pagan  usages  and  worship  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  her  early 
days.  She  was  the  celebrated  Jezebel.  Her 
character  for  desperate  wickedness  was  so  de- 
cided that  it  has  indelibly  connected  associations 
of  the  most  atrocious  violence  and  cruelty  with 
her  very  name. 

As  soon  as  Ahab  returned  home  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  as  described  in 
the  passage  cited  above,  and  informed  the  queen 
what  Elijah  had  done,  she  was  extremely  exas- 
perated at  the  deed,_and  sent  a  messenger  forth- 
with to  Elijah  to  tell  him  that,  before  twenty-four 
hours  should  have  elapsed,  he  should  be  as  dead 
himself  as  any  of  the  priests  that  he  had  slain. 
Elijah  was  alarmed  at  this  threat,  and  fled  for 
his  life.  He  went  southward  till  he  came  to 
Beersheba,  the  frontier  town  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Here  he  left  the 
servant  who  had  accompanied  him  thus  far,  and 
proceeded  himself  alone  into  the  wilderness. 
After  wandering  on  all  day  through  the  wild 
ravines  of  this  desolate  region,  he  arrived,  at 
length,  at  night,  at  some  little  dell  which  pre- 
sented certain  traces  of  verdure,  and  here,  wea- 
ried and  exhausted,  he  lay  down  under  a  juniper 
tree,  and  wished  that  he  might  die. 

He  fell  asleep.  After  sleeping  for  some  time, 
"  an  angel  touched  him  and  said  to  him,  Arise 
and  eat."  Elijah  arose,  and  looking  before  him 
he  saw  a  fire  burning,  with  a  cake  baking  upon 
the  coals,  and  a  leaUiem  bottle  of  water  at  his 
head.  He  ate  the  cake  and  drank  the  water, 
and  then  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  again. 


SLIJAU    IN   THfi    WILDERNESS. 

Presently  the  angel  touched  him  a  second  time, 
and  repeated  the  call  that  he  should  arise  and 
eat,  saying  that  he  was  about  to  take  a  long  jour- 
ney, which  would  be  too  much  for  him  without  a 
greater  supply  of  food.  So  Elijah  arose,  and  ate 
and  drank  again,  and  then  resumed  his  journey. 
The  miraculous  supply  which  he  had  thus  re- 
ceived, proved  in  the  end  sufiicient  to  sustain 
him  for  forty  days.  He  wandered,  during  these 
forty  days,  in  the  wilderness,  continuing  to  di- 
rect his  steps  to  the  southward,  until  at  last  he 
reached  Mt.  Sinai,  and  there  he  sought  refuge 
in  a  cave  at  Horeb.  It  was  while  he  was  dwell- 
ing in  this  cave  that  he  was  again  summoned  to 
resume  his  course  of  active  duty  by  the  striking 
and  oft  quoted  call,  "What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  V  To  this  call,  the  prophet  replied  that 
he  had  been  earnestly  and  faithfully  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  God,  and  had  been  brought,  by  his 
zeal,  into  such  imminent  danger,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  from  his  native  land  into  the 
wilderness,  to  save  his  life.  "  I  have  been  very 
jealous,**  said  he,  "  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts : 
for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  cov- 
enant, thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only^  am 
left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.**  On 
saying  this,  he  was  directed  to  go  forth  and  stand 
upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord. 

While  standing  in  the  place  assigned  him, 
"the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the  mountain  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rocks.  But  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind.  And 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake.  And  after  the  earthquake 
a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  And 
after  the  fire  a  still,  small  voice**  was  heard  re- 
peating the  call  by  which  the  prophet  had  al- 
ready once  been  summoned,  "  What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah  V* 

In  answer  to  this  renewal  of  the  question, 
Elijah  repeated  his  former  reply.  He  was  then 
directed  to  leave  his  place  of  retreat,  and  return 
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into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  resume  the 
functions  of  his  holy  office  in  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  of  the  most  public  and  moment- 
ous character,  which  God  now  assigned  to  him. 
Elijah  obeyed  the  command,  and  leaving  the  re- 
mote and  secluded  retreat  which  he  had  chosen, 
went  back  to  his  native  land.  The  memory  of 
his  visit  to  these  solitudes,  however,  remained  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  great  prophet  made  one  of 
the  caverns  of  the  mountain  his  place  of  refuge 
on  an  occasion  so  extraordinary,  furnished  a  new 
source  of  interest  in  the  spot  for  those  who  were 
to  visit  it  in  subsequent  ages. 

MT.   SINAI  IN  THB  CIIBI8TIAN  BRA. 

After  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
flight  of  Elijah  to  the  cavern  in  Horeb,  and  of 
the  incidents  which  befel  the  prophet  there,  the 
sacred  narrative  leaves  the  region  of  the  Sinai 
mountains  altogether,  to  return  to  it  no  more ; 
and  for  many  centuries  subsequent  to  that  time, 
no  historical  records  of  any  kind  allude  to  it,  or 
relate  to  it  in  any  way.  At  length,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  we  find,  in  rare  and  brief  narratives  of  the 
early  monastic  writers,  various  incidental  allu- 
sions to  the  mountain  as  inhabited  by  monks, 
hermits,  and  recluses,  and  as  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  pilgrims  from  the  eastern  world.  It 
would  seem,  from  these  allusions,  that  the  earli- 
est of  these  anchorite  inhabitants  of  Sinai  were 
persecuted  Christians  from  Egypt,  who  fled  at 
first  into  the  wilderness  to  save  their  lives,  and 
then,  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  adopted  it  for  their  permanent  home ; 
dwelling,  some  in  natural  caves,  and  others  in 
rude  huts  and  grottoes,  which  they  built  of  stone, 
in  secluded  and  secret  fastnesses  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  number  of  these  re- 
cluses had  become  quite  large,  and  the  writings 
of  the  monks  give  frequent  accounts  of  visits 
made  to  them*  by  pilgrims,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  modes  of  life  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  lead.  They  lived,  these  writers  say, 
in  separate  cells,  though  they  held  regular  inter- 
course vrith  each  other.  Those  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  learning  and  piety  became  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  rest,  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  from  time  to  time,  to  listen  to  their 
instructions.  In  this  way  small  monasteries 
were  sometimes  formed  where  several  monks 
lived  together,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  their  self-constituted  superior  might  ordain. 
In  other  cases  the  recluses  lived  by  themselves, 
each  in  Ms  own  lonely  cell,  where  they  passed 
their  time  during  the  week  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude until  the  evening  of  Saturday ;  then  they 
would  assemble  in  some  grotto  larger  than  tfa^ 
rest,  or  in  a  rude  edifice  which  they  had  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  from  stones  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  would  continue  all  night  in  prayer. 
When  the  morning  came  they  would  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  then  return  to  their  several  cells. 

The  monks  were  accustomed  to  obtain  sup- 
plies for  their  daily  wants  by  the  cultivation  of 
gardens,  which  they  formed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  several  cells,  wherever  any  little  spot 


was  to  be  found  that  could  be  walled  up  into  a 
terrace,  and  made  productive.  These  gardens 
they  tilled  with  their  own  hands,  watering  the 
ground  by  guiding  rills  and  streamlets  to  it  from 
ihe  mountains  above.  The  productions  of  their 
simple  horticulture,  consisted  of  dates,  berries, 
melons,  and  other  similar  fruits ;  for  they  lived 
without  bread,  and  drank  only  water.  Though 
their  condition  was  thus  one  of  extreme  priva- 
tion and  poverty,  they  seem  to  have  been  efiec- 
tually  protected  from  absolute  want.  Their 
lives,  too,  were  not  altogether  so  dreary  and 
monotonous  as  might,  at  first,  be  imagined. 
Besides  the  occupation  which  they  found  in  till- 
ing their  gardens,  and  in  constructing  their 
chapels  and  cells,  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
frequent  intercourse  with  one  another;  and 
they  were  visited  from  time  to  time  by  wander- 
ing monks  and  pilgrims,  who  came  from  the 
most  distant  countries  to  commune  with  them 
in  their  seclusion,  drawn  by  the  double  charm 
of  solemn  veneration  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
spot,  and  of  reverence  for  what  they  regarded 
as  the  sublime  and  almost  superhuman  sanc- 
tity of  the  men  who  had  chosen  it  for  their 
abode. 

THB  MASSACBBS. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  other  difficulties  or 
dangers  to  which  the  lives  of  these  mountain 
anchorites  subjected  them,  they  would  be  entire- 
ly safe  from  all  molestation  from  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  men.  This,  however,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  not  the  case.  Neither  the  remote  and 
inaccessible  seclusion  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
treat, nor  the  harmlessness  and  sanctity  of  the 
pursuits  to  which  they  were  devoted,  were  found 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  lawless  vio- 
lence which  every  where  attended  the  wars  and 
commotions  of  those  days.  At  one  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  year  373,  the 
Saracens  came,  and  made  an  attack  upon  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  hermits,  on  hearing  the  alarm, 
abandoned  their  cells,  and  attempted  to  fly  to  a 
sort  of  tower,  which  it  seems  they  had  erected 
in  some  secluded  spot  in  the  mountain,  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  such  seasons  of  danger. 
Many  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tower. 
Others,  however,  were  overtaken,  and  slain  by 
their  enemies  on  the  way.  Those  who  reached 
the  tower,  shut  themselves  up  in  it,  in  the  hope 
of  excluding  their  enemies.  The  Saracens, 
however,  attacked  the  tower,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  taking  it,  when  all  at  once  they  were 
thrown  into  sudden  consternation  at  the  specta- 
cle of  smoke  and  flame  bursting,  in  a  supernat- 
ural manner,  from  a  neighboring  summit  of  the 
mountain.  They  immediately  abandoned  their 
victims,  and,  terrified  in  their  turn,  fled  from  the 
spot.  The  monks,  finding  themselves  thus  saved 
from  the  danger  which  had  threatened  them, 
came  forth  fi^m  the  tower;  and  returning  to 
their  cells,  they  took  up  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
brethren  for  burial.  They  discovered  the  corpses 
of  thiity-eight  of  their  number  that  were  al- 
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ready  dead.  There  were,  besides  these,  two 
who  were  mortally  wounded,  though  still  breath- 
ing when  they  were  found.  The  victims  of 
this  calamity  were  called  the  forty  martyrs ; 
and  a  convent,  called  the  convent  of  the  forty 
martyrs,  was  subsequently  built  near  the  place 
of  the  massacre,  to  commemorate  the  event. 
The  ruins  of  this  convent  still  remain. 

A  few  years  after  this,  another  massacre  of 
the  hermits  and  monks  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  com- 
mitted, by  a  lawless  horde  of  Saracens  that 
penetrated  suddenly  to  their  abodes.  The 
monks  at  this  time  lived  almost  entirely  in 
separate  cells,  which  were  situated  remote  from 
each  other,  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  secure 
for  the  members  of  the  community  a  more  un- 
interrupted solitude  and  seclusion.  The  inmates 
of  the  cells  were,  however,  accustomed  to  meet 
still  on  Saturday  evening,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  to  spend  the  whole  night  to- 
gether in  prayer.  The  place  of  their  assem- 
blages was  on  the  spot  where,  as  they  supposed, 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 
There  was  a  building  on  this  spot  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  convent  and  chapel,  and  in  this 
building,  too,  were  stored  such  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  as  were  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  monks  during  the  winter  season. 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  company  of  monks, 
after  spending  the  night  as  usual  at  their  devo- 
tions, were  about  to  separate  to  return  to  their 
several  cells,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  party  of  Saracens,  who  drove  them  all  into 
the  chapel,  shut  them  up  there,  and  then  com- 
menced plundering  their  stores. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  ransacked  the 
eonvent  supplies,  and  taken  all  that  they  desired, 
the  Saracens  opened  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
brought  their  prisoners  forth.  They  slew  with- 
out mercy  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  two 


or  three  of  the  other  principal 
monks.  Of  the  rest,  they  se- 
lected several  of  the  younger 
men  to  carry  away  with  them 
and  sell  as  slaves.  The  remain- 
der they  released,  and  rudely 
ordered  them  to  begone.  Those 
thus  liberated,  astonished  at 
their  unexpected  deliverance, 
made  no  delay,  but  retired  pre- 
cipitantly  from  the  scene,  and 
immediately  disappeared  among 
the  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
The  Saracens  then  withdrew, 
taking  their  prisoners  with  them 
and  killing  all  others  that  they 
met  with  on  their  way. 

Notwithstanding  these  and 
similar  disasters  which  befel  the 
Sinai, monks  and  hermits,  from 
time  to  time,  they  still  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  mountain,  re- 
turning, after  every  disper- 
sion, back  to  their  cells  and 
grottoes  as  before.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  to  combine  and  consolidate  their 
establishments  gradually  increased,  and  the  edi- 
fices which  they  constructed  assumed  more  and 
more  the  character  of  strongholds,  adapted  for 
purposes  of  defense  as  well  as  of  devotion.  At 
length,  one  or  two  great  and  strongly  fortified 
convents  were  all  that  remained  to  represent  the 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  isolated  cells 
and  grottoes,  that  in  earlier  periods  were  scat- 
tered over  the  mountain.  The  principal  of  these 
convents,  and  the  only  one  that  now  remains, 
was  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  It  is  situated, 
as  may  be  seen  upon  the  map,  in  the  valley  of 
Shueib,  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Mt.  Sinai. 
It  has  stood  there  in  its  lonely  valley  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  a  castle  and  a  convent  both  in  one, 
and  an  object  of  intense  interest  and  profound 
veneration  to  the  long  succession  of  pilgrims  and 
travelers  that  for  the  last  ten  centuries  have  vis- 
ited the  spot.  It  is  commonly  called  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine. 

ORIGIN   OF   TUB   CONVBNT. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catharine  is  connected,  in  the  traditions  of 
the  monks,  with  some  very  extraordinary  tales. 
We  shall  relate  the  story  just  as  the  ancient 
historians  have  recorded  it,  without  attemptuig 
to  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  in 
the  narrative.  According  to  the  ancient  legend, 
then,  it  happened  that  at  a  very  early  period, 
while  the  monks  and  hermits  that  inhabited  the 
mountain  were  dwelling  in  the  scattered  grot- 
toes and  caves,  which  they  had  found  or  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  mountain,  the  locality 
was  visited  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  a  lady  who  acquired  for  herself 
great  renown  during  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
by  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  visiting  the 
various  localities  in  the  East,  which  were  the 
scenes  of  sacred  history,  and  in  awakening 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  feelings  of  re- 
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spect  and  veneration  for  them.  When  the  came 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  she  explored  the  ground  in  a  very 
careful  and  thoroun^h  manner,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered and  fully  identified  the  place  where  God 
appeared  to  Mosea  in  the  burning  bush.  She 
caused  a  tower  and  a  small  chapel  to  be  built 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  here  that  the  monks 
and  hermits  were  accustomed  to  meet  weekly, 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  as  has  already  been 
described.  Ruins,  which  the  monks  say  are  the 
remains  of  this  tower,  are  shown  to  visitors,  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  to  the  present  day. 

The  visits  of  Helena  to  the  mountain  and  the 
discovery  of  the  spot  where  the  miracle  of  the 
burning  bush  was  performed,  greatly  increased 
the  interest  which  was  felt  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  visiting  the  mountain.  The  number 
of  pilgrims  that  journeyed  thither  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  permanent  population  of  monks 
and  hermits  became  greater  than  ever  before. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase,  however,  in 
their  numbers,  the  occupants  of  the  mountain 
still  continued  to  sufier  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens,  and  to  endure  ill  treatment  of 
various  kinds,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  Arabs 
and  Bedouins  of  the  desert  around  them,  so  that 
at  length  they  sent  a  petition  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  praying  him  to  commiserate  their  ex- 
posed and  defenseless  condition,  and  to  build  a 
convent  for  them,  with  strong  and  substantial 
walls,  such  that  they  might  fortify  themselves 
within  it,  and  thus  be  provided  with  some  means 
of  protection  against  their  enemies.  The  em- 
peror acceded  to  their  request.  He  sent  work- 
men from  Constantinople,  and  from  Cairo,  with 
orders  to  build  a  capacious  and  strong  convent, 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  is, 
upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Moses.  The  engineers, 
however,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  plan  of 
the  work,  when  they  came  to  examine  the  spot 
which  the  emperor  had  thus  designated,  found 
that  no  water  could  be  procured  there,  nor,  in 
fact,  upon  any  of  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountain.  Besides,  it  was  not  possible,  as  the 
monks  say,  to  build  the  convent  upon  the  top, 
on  account  of  the  quakings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
subterranean  shocks  and  rumblings,  and  other 
similar  supernatural  phenomena,  which  were 
constantly  occurring  there.  The  engineers,  ac- 
cordingly, looked  out  for  some  more  suitable 
place  for  their  proposed  construction,  and  finally 
chose  the  spot  in  the  valley,  where  Helena  had 
formerly  built  her  tower,  to  commemorate  the 
miracle  of  the  burning  bush.  They  accordingly 
built  the  convent  there ;  and  there  it  stands  to 
the  present  day. 

A  few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
vent, an  event  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  subsequently  greatly  celebrated  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  This  event  was  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine — a  Christian  lady  of  great  pur- 
ity and  sanctity  of  character.  She  was  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius, 
and  the  mode  of  execution  to  which  she  was 
doomed  was  a  species  of  torture  that  was  inflict- 


ed in  some  way  by  means  of  a  wheel  with  teeth 
upon  the  circumference  of  it.  The  wheel,  how- 
ever, which  was  to  be  used  upon  this  occasion, 
broke  to  pieces  miraculously,  just  as  the  execu- 
tioners were  attempting  to  apply  it,  and  thus 
defeated  their  attempt ;  so  that  they  were  obliged 
in  the  end  to  behead  their  victim.  When  this 
was  done,  the  body  of  the  martyr,  with  the  head, 
was  seized  and  borne  away  by  angels,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  and 
by  them  gently  laid  in  a  recess  among  the  rocks 
upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Smai. 

Intelligence  of  this  fact  was  then  communi- 
cated to  one  of  the  monks  ^  the  convent,  in  his 
sleep,  by  a  vision,  and  on  the  following  day  this 
monk,  and  his  brethren,  formed  a  procession, 
went  up  the  mpuntain,  and  found  the  remains. 
They  took  the  body  up  with  great  reverence  and 
proceeded  to  bring  it  down  the  mountain.  After 
descending  for  some  hours,  they  became  fatigued 
and  thirsty  ;  and  as  they  sat  down  to  rest  by  the 
wayside,  a  flock  of  partridges  came  to  the  spot, 
and  began  to  evince,  by  such  dumb  signs  as 
many  animals  have  at  their  conunand,  a  desire 
that  the  monks  should  accompany  them.  The 
monks,  accordingly,  did  so,  and  the  partridges 
guided  them  to  a  spring  of  water,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance away  from  the  path,  where  they  obtained 
an  abundant  supply  of  cool  and  refreshing  drink. 
The  fountain  is  called  the  Partridges'  Fountain 
to  the  present  day. 

The  remains  of  St.  Catharine  were  then  con- 
veyed by  the  monks  to  the  convent,  and  deposited 
there;  and  thenceforward  the  institution  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine. 
In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  the  number 
of  pilgrims  and  visitors  to  the  convent  at  Mt. 
Sinai  was  greatly  increased,  and  many  other 
monastic  establishments  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Emperor  Justinian, 
it  was  said,  granted  the  whole  peninsula  and  all 
the  monastic  establishments  which  were  built 
within  its  boundaries,  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine.  .  At  one  time  the  number  of  monks 
in  all  these  various  convents,  monasteries,  and 
hermitages,  amounted,  as  was  supposed,  to  six 
or  seven  thousand,  and  when  duly  organized 
under  the  arrangements  which  the  charter  of 
the  emperor  prescribed,  they  formed  quite  an 
extended  community,  with  laws,  usages,  judica- 
ture, and  government  complete,  like  any  inde- 
pendent state  or  kingdom.  The  wants  of  this 
extraordinary  commonwealth  were  supplied  in 
^some  measure  from  the  products  of  such  small 
tracts  of  garden  ground  as  could  be  found  or 
made  in  the  wilderness,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from 
the  gifts  and  contributions  of  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  visit  them  in  their  seclusion. 

To  complete  the  system,  a  military  order  of 
knights  was  established,  to  protect  die  monks 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  convent  of  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  the  pilgrims  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  the  mountain.  These  knights  were  called 
the  Cavaliers  of  St.  Catharine.  They  wore  a 
prescribed  costume  and  armor,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.    The 
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annor  bore  devices  and  emblems,  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  their  patron  saint.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  devices  consisted  of  a  broken 
wheel,  with  points  upon  the  circumference  of 
it,  and  a  sword  or  dagger  passing  through  it. 
This  device  was  figured  on  the  breastplate,  and 
also  embossed  upon  the  shield. 

Thus  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  estab- 
lished in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  power  and  glory,  and  it  continued  to  occupy 
this  high  position  for  many  years — as  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  retained 
possession  of  those  countries.  At  length,  how- 
ever, when  at  the  Mahommedan  conquest  these 
regions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  the  various  smaller  convents  that 
were  scattered  about  the  peninsula,  were  grad- 
ually suppressed,  or  abandoned  by  the  monks, 
and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  Pilgrims 
could  no  longer  visit  Mt.  Sinai  in  safety.  The 
knights  of  St.  Catharine  were  disbanded,  and 
the  monks  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  convent,  where  they  remained  for  many 
centuries  in  silence  and  seclusion,  and  were 
welf-nigh  forgotten  by  all  mankind.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  however,  they  have  been 
brought  forward  again  quite  conspicuously  to 
the  notice  of  the  world,  by  the  accounts  of  trav- 
elers and  explorers,  who  go  now  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  and  firom  love  of  excitement  and 
adventure,  to  visit  the  ground  to  which  of  old  the 
steps  of  so  many  weary  pilgrims  were  turned, 
under  the  widely-different  impulse  of  a  solemn 
and  profound  religious  veneration. 

P0C0CKE*S   VISIT. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  modem  travelers 
who  have  visited  Mt.  Sinai,  and  have  brought 
back  to  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  region,  as  it 
appears  at  the  present  day,  was  Richard  Po- 
cocke,  an  English  divine,  who  made  an  extended 
tour  through  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  in  the 
years  1736-42,  and  published  a  very  full  account 


of  his  adventures,  in  two  folio  volumes,  on  his 
return.  He  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  his 
visit  to  Mt.  Sinai,  and  of  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  it  at  that  time,  and  describes  with  great 
minuteness,  the  ruins,  the  inscriptions,  the  grot- 
toes and  caves,  and  all  the  sacred  localities,  which 
were  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  monks  that  were 
then  dwelling  there.  He  found  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catharine  to  consist  of  an  extended  group  of 
buildings,  inclosed  in  very  solid  walls  and  strong- 
ly guarded.  The  walls,  he  says,  were  six  feet 
thick,  and  there  were  no  doors  or  windows  near 
the  ground,  so  that  the  only  access  to  the  inte- 
rior was  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  forty 
feet  from  the  ground.  To  this  opening,  those 
who  were  to  be  admitted  within  the  convent 
were  drawn  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  sort  of 
basket.  The  buildings  of  the  convent  were  very 
irregular,  he  says,  and  of  a  rude  construction. 
They  were,  however,  extensive ;  the  whole  in- 
closure  being,  according  to  his  measurement, 
255  feet  long,  and  155  broad.  There  were 
square  towers  on  the  comers  of  the  walls,  and 
also  in  the  middle,  and  within  them  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  community  was 
provided — chapels,  dormitories,  gardens,  wells, 
mills,  bakehouses,  and  all  offices  required,  so  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  inmates  ever  to 
go  without  the  inclosure. 

When  Pococke  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent, the  monks  let  the  basket  down,  and  drew 
him  to  the  opening  in  the  wall,  by  means  of  a 
windlass  and  ropes,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  in  the  case  of  all  pilgrims  that  came  to  visit 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  within  the 
walls,  they  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  im- 
mediately shown  to  his  room,  or  whether  be 
would  first  visit  the  church.  The  traveler  de- 
sired to  see  the  church,  and  the  brother  who 
received  him  in  charge  accordingly  conducted 
him  thither.  On  entering  the  church,  he  found 
that  though  it  was  small,  and  simply  constructs 
ed,  it  was  still  elaborately  omamented  with  col- 
umns, porticoes,  chapels,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings ;  and  the  floor  was  very  beautifully  paved. 
In  one  part  of  the  edifice,  near  the  high  altar, 
was  a  marble  chest,  elaborately  wrought,  and 
adorned  with  carvings  of  foliage.  This  chest 
contained  the  relics  of  the  body  of  St.  Catharine, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  were  found 
upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  brought 
down  to  the  convent  by  the  monks.  In  the 
east  end  of  the  church  was  a  small  chapel,  which 
was  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Buming  Bush.  It 
occupied,  as  the  monks  supposed,  the  very  spot 
where  the  buming  bush  was  seen  by  Moses. 
The  precise  place  where  the  bush  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  is  marked  by  a  white  marble  stone, 
under  the  altar.  No  one  approaches  this  chapel 
but  with  feelings  of  profound  veneration  and 
awe.  They  remove  their  shoes  from  their  feet, 
as  Moses  was  directed  to  do  when  he  saw  the 
bush.  They  then  enter  in  solemn  silence,  and 
reverently  kiss  the  stone  which  marks  the  conse- 
crated place  where  the  miracle  was  performed. 

After  meeting  with  various  adventures,  and 
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witnessing  a  great  many  singular  ceremonies 
within  the  convent,  one  of  which  was  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  St. 
Catharine,  as  preserved  in  the  marble  chest,  our 
traveler  was  one  morning  let  down  from  the  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  One  of  the  lay  breth- 
ren of  the  monastery  went  to  accompany  him,  as 
a  guide.  The  ascent  commenced  on  the  north 
side  of  Mt.  Horeb,  by  means  of  a  pathway 
formed  of  stone  steps,  narrow  and  rude,  but  of 
veiy  ancient  construction.  The  monks  said  that 
these  steps  were  made  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
and  that  the  series  was  continued  formerly  quite 


to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  After  ascending 
for  some  time,  Pococke  and  his  guide  came  to  a 
place  where,  at  a  narrow  pass  in  the  road,  there 
was  an  arched  portal  or  gateway,  built  across 
the  passage,  so  as  to  close  it  entirely  when  the 
gate  was  shut.  The  guide  said  that,  in  former 
times,  when  pilgrims  ascended  the  mountain,  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment at  the  summit,  and  that  in  preparation  for 
this  service  they  were  accustomed  to  confess 
their  sins  to  a  priest  at  the  convent,  and  to  take 
a  certificate  from  him  that  they  had  done  so. 
This  certificate  they  were  accustomed  to  deliver 
at  this  gateway,  and  to  receive  instead  of  it,  a 
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sort  of  pass,  which  they  were  afterward  to 
deliver  in  its  turn  at  another  gateway,  farther 
up  the  mountain. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  ascent, 
our  traveler  turned  to  the  right,  toward  Mt. 
Horeb,  where  he  found  several  chapels.  Among 
them  was  one  called  the  Chapel  of  Elijah.  With- 
in this  chapel  was  a  small  cave,  where  it  was 
said  the  prophet  dwelt  at  the  time  of  his  retreat 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  already  described.  There  were  vari- 
ous other  grottoes  and  caves  in  this  vicinity,  with 
each  of  which  was  connected  some  strange  story 
or  legend  relating  to  the  saint  or  hermit  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied.  Our  traveler,  without 
waiting  long  to  examine  these  ancient  cells, 
continued  his  ascent  until,  at  length,  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  were  small 
churches  and  mosques,  built  by  the  Christians 
and  Mahommedans,  who  both  alike  venerate  the 
spot  where  the  law  of  God  was  first  recorded 
and  proclaimed.  One  of  the  churches  was  said 
to  occupy  the  precise  spot  where  Moses  received 
the  two  tables  of  stone. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our 
traveler  any  farther  in  his  wanderings  about  the 
Sinai  Mountains,  or  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  objects  of  interest  which  attracted  his 
attention.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  region 
was  filled  in  every  part  with  grottoes,  cells, 
ruined  convents  and  chapels,  deserted  roads, 
and  other  similar  tokens  of  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  population  on  the  spot,  in  former 
years. 

The  lay-brother  who  served  our  traveler  for  a 
guide,  conducted  him,  moreover,  to  a  number  of 
sacred  localities,  and  pointed  out  to  his  attention 
several  very  wonderful  relics  and  memorials  re- 
lating to  the  various  events  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. On  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Moses,  for 
example,  there  was  a  great  rock,  whose  top  tow- 
ering above  the  surrounding  crags,  formed  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  while  the  b^e 
of  it,  leaning  against  the  face  of  a  precipice 
below,  inclosed  a  sort  of  cavity,  where  a  man 
might  creep  in  and  lie  concealed.  On  the  side 
of  this  cavity,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  a 
crevice,  through  which  one  might  see  the  light. 
It  was  here,  the  guide  said,  that  Moses  was  con- 
cealed when  God  put  him  into  the  cleft  of  the 
rock,  and  covered  him  with  his  hand,  as  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  xxxiii.  22.  At  another  place, 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain — in  fact,  at  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  roads  leading  up 
from  the  Valley  of  Rahah — the  spot  was  pointed 
out  where  Aaron  cast  the  golden  calf  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  rock,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  head,  which  the  monks  said  was  the  actual 
mould  in  which  the  head  of  the  image  was 
formed.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  relic 
of  all,  was  the  stone  which  Moses  smote,  to  bring 
water  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink.  This 
stone  lay  in  a  valley  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Sinai. 
It  was  of  red  granite,  and  Pococke,  on  measur- 
ing it,  found  it  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or 
twelve  wide  and  high.  "  On  both  sides  of  it," 
says  Pococke,  in  his  description,  "toward  one 


end,  and  at  the  top,  for  about  the  breadth  of 
eight  inches,  it  is  discolored  as  by  the  running 
of  water ;  and  all  down  this  part,  on  both  sides, 
and  at  the  top,  there  are  certain  openings  or 
mouths,  some  of  which  resemble  the  lion's 
mouth  that  is  sometimes  cut  in  stone  spouts, 
but  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  tool.  There 
are  about  twelve  of  these  openings  on  each  side. 
The  Arabs  call  this  the  Stone  of  Moses,  and  they 
put  herbs  into  these  mouths,  and  then  give  them 
to  their  camels,  as  a  sovereign  remedy,  they 
think,  in  all  disorders." 

All  these  things,  as  Pococke  saw  and  described 
them  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  found  remaining 
there  unchanged,  by  travelers  who  visit  the  spot 
at  the  present  day. 

bubckhardt's  visit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  which 
have  been  given  of  the  numerous  visits  made  to 
Mt.  Sinai  in  modem  times,  is  that  of  Burckhardt, 
the  celebrated  oriental  traveler,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  at  length,  in  our  article  on  the 
Dead  Sea.  His  narrative  is  the  more  important 
to  us  in  this  connection,  as  he  describes  in  full 
his  journey  from  Cairo  to  Mt.  Sinai,  and  gives  us 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  pen- 
insula at  the  time  of  his  visit.  His  journey  was 
performed  in  1816. 

The  expedition  which  Burckhardt  made  to  Mt. 
Sinai  was  in  some  respects  an  accidental  event, 
as  he  informs  us ;  for  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  the  service  of  a  society,  whose  object  it  was  to 
make  explorations  in  Africa.  A  tour  to  Mt. 
Sinai,  which  is  in  Asia,  was  thus  an  episode,  as 
it  were,  from  his  general  plans.  It  happened 
thus: 

He  had  been  spending  some  time  at  Cairo, 
studying  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he 
was  intending  to  visit,  and  making  other  prepar- 
ations for  his  journey,  when  suddenly  the  plague 
broke  out  there.  Most  of  the  Franks  in  the  town 
immediately  shut  themselves  up,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tagion. Burckhardt,  however,  being  unwilling 
to  subject  himself  to  such  an  imprisonment — 
one  necessarily  very  rigid  in  its  terms,  and  very 
likely  to  be  greatly  protracted  in  its  duration — 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
making  an  excursion  into  the  peninsula  of  Mt. 
Sinai.  He  conceived  the  idea,  not  merely  of 
visiting  the  convent  on  the  mountain,  but  also  of 
extending  his  tour  to  the  town  of  Akaba,  which 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  was  quite  an  adventurous  under- 
taking, for  in  Burckhardt's  time  no  European 
traveler  had  penetrated  as  far  as  to  Akaba,  though 
in  our  day  the  road  to  it  has  become  quite  a  thor- 
oughfare for  curious  travelers. 

Before  setting  out  upon  this  journey,  there 
were  two  preliminary  steps  which  our  traveler 
deemed  it  expedient  to  take,  in  respect  to  the 
people  of  the  peninsula.  The  object  of  the  first 
was  to  provide  some  means  of  protection  and  se- 
curity against  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  that 
he  must  necessarily  encounter  in  every  part  of 
his  journey;  and  the  second,  to  secure  the 
means  of  admission  into  the  convent  which  he 
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should  reach  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Arabs  were 
lecustomed  to  consider  all  travelers  who  should 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  dominions,  as  in- 
truders and  enemies ;  and  the  people  of  the  con- 
vent, it  was  said,  would  never  admit  any  wander- 
ing travelers  through  their  lofty  and  inhospitable 
door,  unless  they  came  with  proper  credentials. 
There  was  a  branch  of  the  convent  at  Cairo,  and 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  officers  in  charge 
there,  was  essential  to  secure  admission  wiUun 
the  walls  of  the  edifice.  Such  a  letter  Burck- 
hardt  procured.  He  also  attempted  to  obtain  a 
passport  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  addressed  to 
the  principal  chieftain  of  the  peninsular  Bedou- 
ins. By  means  of  such  a  document  Burckhardt 
hoped  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arabs  whom  he  should  encounter  on  his  journey, 
and  perhaps  find  a  company  of  them  filling  to 
guide  and  escort  him  to  Akaba.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  his  hope  of  procuring  this 
passport.  It  was  promised  to  him,  and  he  waited 
day  after  day  in  hopes  to  receive  it.  It  did  not 
come,  however;  and,  finally  wearied  with  the 
delay,  and  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  infected  atmosphere  of 
Cairo,  he  concluded  to  set  off 
without  it,  and  to  trust  to  his 
own  resources  for  surmounting 
or  evading  any  difiQculties  which 
he  might  encounter  on  his  way. 
At  the  time  of  Burckhardt^s 
visit,  there  was  a  constant  inter- 
course between  Cairo  and  the 
peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai,  as  cara- 
vans were  frequently  coming 
and  going  with  passengers, 
goods,  and  provisions  of  various 
kinds,  the  results  of  a  rude  traf- 
fic which  was  carried  on  by  Ca- 
iro with  Suez,  and  also  with  the 
interior  of  the  country  beyond. 
This  traffic  arose  in  part  from 
the  wants  of  pilgrims  who,  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  trav- 
erse all  the  routes  of  the  eastern 
world  in  great  numbers.  Burck- 
hardt made  arrangements  for 
traveling  in  company  with  a  caravan  consisting 
of  twenty  camels,  which  was  about  setting  out 
on  the  journey  to  Suez  at  the  time  when  he  was 
r  ;ady.  He  provided  two  camels,  one  for  himself, 
and  one  for  a  servant,  whom  he  had  employed  as 
a  guide ;  he  also  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
six  weeks*  consumption.  When  all  was  ready, 
be  proceeded  one  evening  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous appointed  for  the  caravan,  which  was  a 
lonely  spot  among  some  ruined  tombs,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cairo.  There  he  spent  the  night  at  the 
encampment  of  the  caravan,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  long  train  took  up  its  march  for  the 
desert 

The  route  led  them  across  a  region  of  rocky 
hills  and  sandy  plains,  with  valleys  here  and 
there  among  them,  which  produced  a  scanty 
vegetation  for  the  support  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes.   After  a  few  days* 


journey,  during  which  the  party  met  with  the 
usual  adventures  and  incidents  encountered  by 
such  companies  in  crossing  the  Arabian  deserts, 
they  reached  Suez.  Here  the  caravan  stopped ; 
and  Burckhardt  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  on  his  own  resources  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey.  He  accordingly  hired 
another  Arab  to  accompany  him,  and  then  setting 
out  early  in  the  morning  with  these  two  attend- 
ants, he  left  Suez,  and  passing  round  the  head 
of  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  on  which  Suez  is 
situated,  he  entered  upon  the  broad  and  sandy 
plain  which  opened  before  him  in  the  direction 
of  Sinai. 

He  was  five  days  in  reaching  the  mountain. 
He  traveled  sometimes  over  desert  plains — 
sometimes  through  narrow  and  rocky  defiles,  and 
sometimes  through  valleys  that  could  make  some 
pretensions  to  fertility  and  verdure.  He  encamp- 
ed at  night  at  the  wells  or  springs  of  water  to 
which  his  guides  directed  him,  and  when  these 
failed,  he  pitched  his  tent  under  the  shelter  of  a 
rock,  or  in  a  nook  or  recess  in  some  winding 
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ravine.  From  time  to  time  he  met  with  parties 
of  Arabs  traveling  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes 
visited  these  barbarians  in  their  encampments. 
In  such  cases,  he  was  always  received  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality.  The  country  became 
more  and  more  mountainous  as  he  proceeded, 
and  the  valleys  more  contracted ;  until,  at  last, 
after  passing  through  a  series  of  winding  and 
rocky  defiles,  he  entered  the  Wady  Es-Sheikh, 
and  thus  found  himself  drawing  near  to  the  Si- 
nai mountains. 

The  word  Sheikh,  in  the  language  of  the  Arabs, 
means  chieftain ;  and  Burckhardt  found  that  the 
valley  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  Arab  chief  called 
the  Sheikh  Szaleh.  After  traveling  along  the 
valley  for  about  eight  hours,  Burckhardt  and  his 
party  reached  this  tomb.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
stone  building,  of  a  rude  but  substantial  con- 
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struction,  with  the  coffin  of  the  Sheikh  inclosed 
in  it.  The  travelers  entered  the  tomb,  and  found 
that  the  walls  of  it  were  adorned  with  yarious 
votive  offerings  which  the  Bedouins  had  made  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  such  as  silk 
tassels,  handkerchiefs,  ostrich  eggs,  camel  halters 
and  bridles,  and  other  similar  tokens.  The  cof- 
fin itself  was  concealed  from  view,  being  pro- 
tected by  a  sort  of  curtained  screen,  on  which 
several  Arab  prayers  and  invocations  were  em- 
broidered. 

The  tomb  of  this  chieftain  was  regarded,  Burck- 
hardt  found,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
Arabs,  as  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  the  penin- 
sula— ^the  memory  of  the  personage  whose  re- 
mains it  was  built  to  protect,  being  regarded  by 
them  with  the  utmost  veneration.  They  were 
accustomed  to  make  vows  to  sacrifice  a  sheep  in 
honor  of  the  Sheikh,  on  condition  that  some  an- 
ticipated event  or  contingency,  vdiich  they  wish- 
ed very  much  to  realize,  should  really  occur — 
and  then,  in  case  their  desires  were  fulfilled,  they 
would  repair  to  this  tomb  with  their  friends,  and 
after  offering  the  sheep  according  to  their  vows, 
would  spend  the  day  in  feasting  and  conviviality. 
Still,  after  making  very  diligent  inquiry,  Burck- 
hardt  was  unable  to  ascertain  who  this  great 
chieftain  was,  or  what  he  had  done  to  give  him 
such  claims  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  his 
countrymen. 

Leaving  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh,  our  traveler 
continued  his  journey,  until,  at  length,  turning 
from  the  valley  of  Es-Sheikh  into  that  of  Shueib, 
he  came  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  halted 
under  the  walls  of  the  convent.  The  monks 
let  down  a  cord,  and  Burckhardt,  by  means  of 
it,  sent  up  his  letter  of  recommendation.     Af- 
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ter  reading  it,  the  monks  let  down  a  rope  with  a 
stick  tied  across  at  the  end.  The  traveler  mount- 
ed upon  this  stick,  and  clasping  the  cord  in  his 
hands,  was  dravm  up,  and  taken  in  at  the  win- 
dow. He  was  received  with  great  kindness  and 
cordiality  by  the  monks,  and  was  conducted  at 
once  to  an  apartment  ftimished  especially  for 
the  convenience  of  European  travelers.  He 
remained  several  days  at  the  convent,  and  then 
resuming  his  journey  went  on  to  Akabah,  and 
afterward  returned  to  the  convent  agam .  During 
these  two  visits  he  explored  the  convent  build- 
ings and  all  the  sacred  localities  of  the  mountain. 
The  observations  which  he  made,  however,  with- 
in the  convent,  and  the  adventures  which  he  met 
with  in  ascending  the  valleys  and  exploring  the 
mountains  around  it,  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  Pocock^,  and  we  shall  not  repeat  them.  Very 
little  change,  in  fact,  had  taken  place  during  the 
half  century  that  had  elapsed  since  the  journey 
of  the  former  traveler  had  been  made — except 
that  the  lapse  of  time  had  carried  gradually  for- 
ward the  progress  of  delapidation  and  decay. 
The  monks  were  fewer  in  number,  the  pilgrims 
and  other  visitors  were  more  rare;  the  ruins 
were  more  ruinous,  and  the  traditions  more  faint, 
and,  above  all,  the  power  of  the  spot  to  awaken 
sublime  and  solemn  emotions,  had  been  very  es- 
sentially weakened,  through  the  progress  and 
influence  of  that  great  change  which,  for  the  last 
century,  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  such  memorials  are 
regarded  by  mankind. 

CONOLUStON. 

During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
6urckhardt*8  visit,  a  greater  change  still  has  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  which  Mt.  Sinai  presents, 
though  it  is  a  change  which  has  been  produced, 
not  by  any  alteration  in  the  locality  itself,  but  by 
the  entirely  new  light  which  the  present  age  is 
throwing  around  it.  It  is  such  a  change  as  is 
produced  in  a  sombre  moonlight  scene  among 
the  mountains,  by  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
effect  of  modem  improvements  in  locomotion,  and 
of  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  of  opportuni- 
ties of  leisure  among  the  middling  and  higher 
classes  in  Europe  and  America,  has  filled  the 
east  with  gay  and  thoughtless  tourists  and  trav- 
elers, who  roam  every  where  over  the  sacred 
ground,  under  the  influence  of  curiosity  and  love 
of  excitement  and  pleasure,  but  who  have  very 
little  reverence  for  the  sacred  localities,  and  very 
little  fidth  in  the  ancient  traditions  which  claim 
to  identify  them.  The  pilgrim  of  ancient  days, 
who  toiled  for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years, 
along  his  weaiy  way,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
and  from  shore  to  shore,  until  he  reached  the 
hallowed  ground,  and  then  knelt  before  the  relics 
and  monuments  which  he  beheld  there,  over- 
whelmed with  the  deepest  emotions  of  veneration 
and  awe,  is  seen  no  more.  He  has  passed  for- 
ever away ;  all  that  is  most  grand  and  subKnie 
in  the  sombre  glory  of  Mt.  Sinai  has  passed  away 
too : — for  it  was  the  light  with  which  his  devout 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  invested  the  solitary 
inountain  that  constituted  its  highest  charm. 
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THREE  WEEKS  IN  CUBA. 

BY  AN   ARTIST. 

A  BRIGHT  dream  of  boyhood  and  earnest  as- 
pirations of  maturing  youth,  have  been  real- 
ized !  I  have  seen  Cuba,  the  *'  Queen  of  the 
^Vntilles,*'  and  am  satisfied.  I  have  felt  the 
emotions  of  delight  which  fill  the  heart  when 
the  purple  hills  of  Managua  are  first  seen  loom- 
ing up  in  the  distance,  like  monsters  in  repose 
on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  I  have  endured  the 
vexations  of  official  extortion  at  la  Punia ;  loung- 
ed in  the  cafes  of  the  capital ;  loitered  at  twilight 
on  the  margin  of  the  Pa$eo  de  Isabel,  or  by  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Ftunte  de  la  Habana, 
where  groups  of  young  men  stand  gazing  with 
delight  upon  the  lovely  senoritasy  flitting  by  in 
their  light  volantes;  and  better  than  all  this,  I 
have  climbed  the  glorious  mountains  of  the  ia- 
land,  reveled  in  ^e  wealth  of  verdure  which 
garnish  its  plains,  and  have  bathed  in  its  clear 
rivers.  0!  she  is  a  lovely  Queen  even  now, 
scarred  as  she  is  by  the  implements  of  man's 
avarice ;  blighted  as  is  heu>rimal  beauiy  by  the 
moral  mildew  of  kingly  and  priestly  despotism, 
and  warted  as  she  is  in  every  feature  by  that 
parasite  of  civilization  in  the  Western  World, 
(he  slavery  of  mind  and  muscle,  in  its  worst 
form.  Her  mountains,  rising  in  ^beenly  mag- 
nificence, and  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  brilliant 
atmosphere,  are  yet  as  glorious — and,  in  her 
vestments  of  unequaled  verdure,  garnished  every 
where  with  buds  and  blossoms,  and  fragrant  with 
perfumes  which  Araby  could  not  yield  for  the 
garments  of  Sheba's  Queen,  she  is  yet  as  at- 
tractive as  on  that  brilliant  October  morning, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  when  Colum- 
bus, with  the  Pinzons  and  their  followers  an- 
chored in  the  beautiful  Nlsse,  chanted  a  Te 
Deumy  and  then  reveled  in  the  paradisiacal  lux- 
uries of  Nature  in  her  plerJtude.  But  there  is 
a  cloud  of  deep  sadness  upon  her  brow,  for  cruel 
wrongs  are  wringing  bitter  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Yet  Uiere  is  a  **  still  small  voice**  of  hope,  po- 
tential and  abiding,  in  every  gentle  breeze  from 
the  ocean ;  and  the  Seer  of  inspiration  seems  to 
•peak  from  the  dim  Past,  "  Wake  Isles  of  the 
South  !  your  redemption  is  nigh !"  Even  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  hurricane  appears  to  tell  of 
a  mighty  power  of  deliverance  which  proclaims 
the  dawning  of  a  day  at  hand,  when  ''  the  mount- 
ains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands." 

A  blight  fell  upon  Cuba  on  the  day  when 
Columbus  came,  with  lofly  spiritual  professions, 
and  first  trod  its  soil.  Filled  with  admiration, 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  know  not  where  first  to  go, 
nor  are  my  eyes  ever  weary  of  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  verdure.  The  singing  of  the  birds  is 
such  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would  never  desire 
lo  part  from  hence.  There  are  flocks  of  parrots 
that  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds  of  many 
kinds,  large  and  small ;  and  trees,  also,  of  a  thon- 
•and  spedes,  each  having  its  peculiar  fruit,  and 
all  of  marvelous  flavor.**  Yet,  while  the  navi- 
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gator*s  soul  was  thus  -involuntarily  worshiping 
at  the  shrine  of  God*s  lovely  creation,  Gkbbs, 
with  its  keen  eye  and  stony  heart,  laid  its  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  and  bade  his  spirit  grovel  in 
search  of  gold — gold !  the  puissant  magnet  which 
for  a  centuiy  and  a  half  afterward  attracted  ship 
after  ship  fiom  Western  Europe,  filled  with  av- 
aricious men  in  search  of  sudden  wealth  in  the 
virgin  bosom  of  the  Western  World.  Gold, 
pearls,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  of  courts  and 
feudal  households,  were  the  chief  objects  sought 
for  by  the  Genoese  and  his  companions ;  and 
when  success  failed  to  crown  their  efibrts  bitter 
disappointment  clouded  their  perceptions  and 
chilled  their  hearts.  They  could  not  appreciate 
the  gentle  docility  of  the  Cubans  whose  brotherly 
kindness  followed  them  at  every  step.  Although 
here  seemed  to  be  the  dim-shadowed  Atlantis  of 
antiquity,  with  all  its  wonderous  romance  a  real- 
ity ;  and  nature  and  humanity  coalesced  in  every 
gentle  influence  to  purify  the  heart  and  elevate 
the  afifections.  Greed  held  its  icy  sway,  and  every 
sense  was  employed  in  eager  search  for  gold, 
pearls,  and  spices.  Finding  neither,  they  left 
this  fancied  Cipangi  (Japan)  to  search  for  the 
more  wealthy  shores  of  Farther  Ihdia. 

Discoverers  were  soon  followed  by  conquerors, 
proud,  avaricious,  and  heartless.  No  right  was 
recognized,  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  but 
might,  and  those  simple  people  who  had  lived  in 
physical  ease  and  enjoyed  tranquillity,  love,  and 
almost  unalloyed  happiness,  until  Europeans  saw 
and  coveted  their  paradise,  were  dispossessed, 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  made 
beasts  of  burden  to  Spanish  adventurers.  Set- 
tlements were  formed,  cities  were  founded,  nom- 
inal Christianity  was  established,  bishops  came, 
and  the  Cubans,  as  a  people,  were  no  more. 
Political  tyranny  and  religious  bigotry  blotted 
out  their  simple  civil  laws  and  religious  rites, 
and  avarice,  after  crushing  every  semblance  of 
dignity  in  their  character,  bent  their  backs  to  its 
laboi^burdens.  From  that  hour  to 'the  present  a 
voice  of  wail  has  gone  up  continually  to  high 
heaven  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  '*  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.** 

Baracoa  was  founded  as  early  as  1608.  In 
1614  it  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  city 
and  a  bishopric,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
island.  Havana  was  planted  in  1616 ;  was  for- 
tified after  bci..g  burned  by  a  French  privateer 
in  1638 ;  was  made  the  vice-royal  residence  in 
1649,  and,  in  1689,  was  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  island.  All  manual  labor  was  performed 
by  the  enslaved  Cubans ;  searches  for  gold  con- 
tinued ;  agriculture  was  very  little  attended  to, 
and  the  wealthy  proprietors  were  mere  cattle- 
breeders,  whose  herds  grazed  upon  the  bountiful 
plains  where  no  seeding  by  the  hand  of  man  wa^ 
needed.  By  degrees  the  soil  revealed  iu  pro- 
mises, and  the  indolent  Spaniards,  perceiving; 
Hurer  wealth  there  than  rn  the  mines,  weie  in- 
duced to  cultivate  the  fertile  acres.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  was 
introduced,  and  a  royal  license  was  obtained  to 
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import  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  per- 
form the  labor.  The  natives,  weighed  down  by 
oppression,  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
a  century  after  the  discovery  of  Cuba,  few  of 
pure  blood  remained.  The  women  were  made 
the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  conquerors,  and 
soon  a  hybrid  race,  called  Creoles,  considered  by 
the  Spaniards  inferior  to  themselves,  formed  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  population  of  the 
iKlnnd.  Charmed  by 'the  promises  of  pleasure 
held  out  by  the  climate  and  the  social  system  of 
Cuba,  many  Spanish  hidalgos,  and  even  nobles 
of  higher  rank,  emigrated  thither,  and  this  class 
(which  has  ever  been  very  considerable),  and  the 
Creoles,  constitute  the  social  and  political  anta- 
gonisms which  now  distract  the  island.  The 
success  of  the  commandants  of  fortresses  in  re- 
pelling invaders,  gave  these  officials  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  civil  governors  possessed,  and 
the  imperial  government,  acknowledging  that 
superiority,  placed  the  supreme  rule  of  the  island 
in  the  hands  of  Captains-general.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  and  6fly  years  that  most  odious  of  all 
despotisms,  military  rule,  has  prevailed  in  Cuba. 
The  Captain-general  exercises  vice-regal  powers, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  the  dispensation  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  For  more 
than  a  century  tax  upon  tax  has  been  laid  upon 
the  industry  of  the  island,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  revenue  for  the  royal  treasury,  but 
really  to  fill  the  coffers  of  greedy  resident  offi- 
cials. The  Creoles  groan  under  the  burden,  and 
sigh  for  deliverance.  Commerce  has  made  them 
acquainted  with  our  happy  republic  ;  despotism 
has  compelled  them  to  study  our  institutions,  to 
learn  the  way  to  emancipation,  and  the  lash  of 
extortion  makes  them  stretch  forth  their  hands 
imploringly  to  us,  beseeching  us  to  be  bountiful 
■almoners  of  that  freedom  which  we  so  largely 
possess.  That  genuine  sympathy  which  flows  out 
toward  the  oppressed  every  where,  makes  us  start 
in  response  to  the  call,  but  the  hand  of  national 
faith,  pointing  to  grave  treaties,  sealed  by  plighted 
honor,  beckons  us  back  to  the  seat  of  inaction. 

I  am  neither  historian  nor  philosopher,  pro- 
phet nor  politician  ;  yet  if  I  read  history  aright, 
and  understand  the  philosophy  of  its  teachings, 
it  needs  not  the  perception  of  a  prophet  to  foresee 
the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  perhaps  ere  the 
earth  shall  have  made  another  circuit  of  the 
ecliptic.  There  appears  to  be  a  higher  law  than 
the  savage  enactments  of  selfish  men,  at  work  m 
the  hearts  of  the  Cubans,  and  this  energy,  aided 
by  official  stupidity,  is  rapidly  deepening  the 
grave  of  Spanish  misrule  over  one  of , the  most 
beautiful  domains  of  earth.  With  free  institu- 
tions and  an  intelligent  people,  Cuba,  instead  of 
presenting  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  gar- 
den in  ruins — its  hedge  broken  down,  and  its 
shrubs  and  plants  and  fruitful  vines  crushed  and 
ravished  by  "  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood," 
might  exhibit  a  garden  in  richest  bloom  and  gen- 
erous fruitage,  the  delight  of  its  husbandman  and 
the  pride  of  the  Western  world. 

Standing,  like  Janus,  with  a  face  towani  the 
Past  and  toward  the  Future,  and  in  absorbing 


thought  almost  forgetting  the  Present,  my  pen 
has  impolitely  part^  company  with  its  pencil- 
companion,  and  wandered  off  among  **  the  delec- 
table mountains"  of  fact  and  speculation,  whither 
I  did  not  intend  it  should  go.  I  gave  it  staff  and 
scrip  for  a  brief  journey,  with  its  companion,  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  far  away  from  the  din 
of  commerce  and  the  wranglings  of  politics.  The 
truant  is  recalled,  chided  for  its  errantry,  and 
placed  in  the  sober  path  of  present  reality. 

I  first  saw  Cuba  A'om  the  sea,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  before  noon  we  were  upon 
the  waters  between  Moro  Castle  and  the  Punta. 
Government  officials  speedily  examined  my  pass- 
ports, and  measured,  speculatively,  the  length  of 
my  purse.  An  hour  afterward,  having  paid  for 
personal  and  baggage  permits  to  land,  I  was 
chatting  with  a  resident  friend  at  Madame  Ahny*s, 
the  most  comfortable  hotel  in  the  Cuban  capital. 

I  believe  I  am  courageous  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  yet  that 

"  Conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all,** 
gave  my  heart  a  slight  ague  as  I  strolled,  during 
the  afternoon,  overjhe  open  space  between  the 
Punta  Castle  and  the  stately  houses  beyond, 
where  Lopez  was  garroted.  I  knew  myself  to 
be  full  of  sympathy  for  the  Cubans — a  very  maga- 
zine of  rebellious  thoughts  and  words,  as  fearful 
to  a  Spanish  official  just  now  as  a  lighted  bomb- 
shell at  his  feet ;  and  I  involuntarily  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  one  might  explode  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  then  prevailing  in  tlie 
city.  Reflecting,  however,  that  I  had  carefully 
buttoned  my  lips  with  prudent  silence  on  ship- 
board, and  had  opened  them  only  for  food  and 
conversation  with  my  friend  since  my  arrival.  I 
passed  the  first  night  in  Havana  without  die 
turbing  dreams,  and  the  fear  that  a  careless 
word  might  come  back  in  the  form  of  a  dark- 
visaged  policeman. 

At  dawn  the  following  morning  I  left  for  the 
interior.  My  friend  had  become  surety  for  ray  good 
behavior  while  on  the  island,  and  in  my  pocket 
was  a  twelve-month's  traveling  license.  I  have  it 
yet — a  precious  memento  of  the  extortions  and 
vexations  to  which  strangers  are  subjected  in 
Cuba.  Havana  is  the  paradise  of  official  vul- 
tures. They  meet  you  at  every  comer,  and  by 
the  time  a  stranger  is  fairiy  lodged  at  a  hotel,  be 
possesses  many  dimes  less  than  when  he  entered 
the  harbor.  If  you  desire  to  spend  a  night  with 
a  friend  away  from  your  hotel,  a  permit  must  be 
previously  obtained,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  you  most 
procure  a  license  for  fifteen  days,  to  go  and  re- 
turn from  any  given  place,  or  one  for  a  year, 
which  will  allow  you  to  traverse  any  part  of 
Cuba,  unmolested  by  other  extortioners.  In  each 
of  these  transactions,  money — the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  official  alphabet  of  Cuba — ^is  re- 
quired, and  the  stranger  is  reckoned  among  the 
fortunate  ones  if  he  gets  legally  seated  in  a  rail- 
way car  or  upon  horseback  for  the  sum  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  dollars.  It  was  thus  "armed  and 
equipped  as  the  law  directs,"  that  I  left  my  hotel 
in  a  volante^  passed  along  the  Calle  MuralU 
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(Wall  Street),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  the  citj,  through  a  narrow  arched  gateway  in 
the  city  wall,  guarded  by  stupid  sentinels,  and 
emerged  upon  the  beautiful  Paseo,  or  public 
grounds,  of  Isabella  II.  There  is  the  Fountain 
of  Havana,  surmounted  by  an  Indian  princess 
with  a  mural  shield,  and  pouring  forth  clear 
waters  from  the  distant  hills  through  finely- 
carved  dolphins.  This  Paseo  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  Habaneros  on 
Sundays  and  other  "  cross  days  ;*' 
and  there,  toward  evening,  hun- 
dreds assemble  daily  for  recrention. 
There  may  be  seen  long  lines  of 
vclanies^  often  drawn  by  blood 
horses,  richly  caparisoned  with  sil- 
ver-mounted harness,  and  driven 
by  black  mounted  calestroa,  whose 
boots  vie  in  polish  with  their  faces. 
In  each  of  these  two  young  ladies 
are  usually  seated,  their  heads  bare, 
their  hair  tastefully  interwoven  with 
pearls  and  flowers,  their  arms  and 
bosoms  sparkling  with  jewels,  and 
the  ever-present  fan  gracefully  add- 
ing them  in  bestowing  coquettish 
smiles  upon  the  groups  of  young 
men  who  crowd  the  footpaths  of  the 
Paseo.  Mingled  with  this  gay  scene 
are  stem-featured  mounted  lancers, 
kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving order  ^d  decorum,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  remind  the 


people,  even  in  the  midst  of  innocent  enjoyments, 
that  in  miliury  power  they  have  a  lord  and  nia«- 
ter. 

Passing  from  the  Paten  de  hahtl,  and  leaving 
the  Campo  de  Marte  on  the  left,  we  reached  the 
railway  station,  and  took  a  seat  for  Guanajay,  on 
the  western  branch  x>f  the  railway  from  Havana. 
After  proceeding  slowly  along  the  ferro  rarrV 
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among  the  wretched  suburban  population — a 
motley  collection  of  all  colors  and  ages,  half-na- 
ked men  and  women  and  nude  children — we 
passed  the  rich  gardens  of  the  Captain-general, 
the  great  reservoir,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
city  cemeteries,  and  immediately  penetrated  the 
best  cultivated  portions  of  Cuba,  where  art,  ap- 
plying irrigation  to  a  dry  but  generous  soil,  has 
produced  great  fertility.  On  every  side  were 
well-stocked  farms,  beautified  by  hedges  of  aloes 
with  their  magnificent  candelabra  of  flowers,  or 
the  more  modest  lime-hedges,  sprinkled  with 
white  blossoms,  and  redolelit  with  perfume. 
The  fields  were  covered  with  growing  and  rip- 
ening pine-apples  and  luscious  bananas ;  and  in 
every  nook  gorgeous  flowers,  such  as  we  of  the 
chilly  North  dierish  in  hot-houses,  were  spring- 
ing into  life  and  beauty.  Beyond  these  planta- 
tions, designed  as  gardens  for  the  supply  of 
Havana  market  stalls,  we  traversed  little  valleys 
among  the  hills,  covered  by  extensive  sugar  and 
cofifee  estates.  The  neat  mansions  of  the  pro- 
prietors, with  their  broad  verandahs,  were  seen  in 
the  distance  at  the  end  of  a  colonnade  of  stately 
palms,  or  in  glimpses  behind  large  clumps  of 
Inzuriant  bamboo.  Here  I  first  saw  the  palma 
real  (royal  pahn)  in  its  beauty.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  fields,  sometimes  in  groups,  but 
often  alone,  standing  like  sentinels  watching  the 
wealth  around  them.  They  cast  very  little 
shadow,  for  the  tall  trunks  are  covered  only 
with  a  tufi  of  long  leaves,  which  tremble  at  the 
touch  of  every  zephyr,  and  glisten  like  satin  in 
the  sun. 

At  Guanajay  I  mounted  a  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  single  arriero  with  a  pack  mule,  de- 
parted for  that  portion  of  the  island  lying  be- 
tweed  Mariel  and  Mangus,  where  the  northern 
and  southern  shores  of  Cuba  approach  nearest 
each  other. 


The  highways  of  Cuba  are  generally  worse 
than  the  by-ways  of  New  England.  Although 
blessed  with  mich  a  lofly  name  as  Royal  Road, 
they  are  always  cursed  with  unmitigated  rough- 
ness, especially  those  which  traverse  the  mount- 
ains. Wheeled  vehicles  can  not  be  used  with 
either  comfort  or  safety,  and  the  horse  and  mule 
are  universally  used  in  traveling.  Even  this 
method  is  difiScult  upon  the  plains,  in  the  rainy 
season,  for  the  rich  soil  becomes  a  bottomless 
slough  of  mud ;  and  in  the  dry  season  it  is 
changed  into  a  sufifocating  dust,  which-  renders 
traveling  very  disagreeable.  Journeying  in  the 
mountains  upon  the  sure-footed  beasts  of  bur- 
den, though  rougher  and  more  dangerous,  is  &r 
more  agreeable. 

The  taverns  by  the  way-side  afford  very  little 
attraction  to  the  stranger,  traversing  the  coun- 
try for  the  first  time.  The  bill  of  fare  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  brief,  and  almost  every  dish  of 
prepared  food  is  highly  flavored  with  offensive 
gariic.  The  traveler  may  resort  to  a  meal  of 
bananas,  rice,  and  eggs,  if  they  can  be  procured, 
until  his  taste  becomes  "  acclimated,"  which 
happy  state  is  soon  attained  under  the  severe 
regimen  of  hunger  and  a  keen  appetite,  and  gar- 
lic loses  a  degree  of  its  offensiveness  to  palate 
and  nostrils.  Sometimes  the  traveler  may  be 
&vored  with  jerked-beef  and  codfish,  and  even 
with  milk  and  chickens.  These,  however,  are 
reckoned  among  rarities,  and  the  tavern  is  a 
comfortable  place  only  for  the  arrierot  (pack- 
mule  drivers)  and  the  carreterot^  the  drivers  of 
heavy  carta  used  in  conveying  the  produce  of 
estates  to  maket.  The  traveler  finds  comfort 
neither  at  table  nor  in  bed,  for  the  musical  mus- 
quito  and  the  crafty  flea  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  a  stranger  during  the  night. 

The  horse  being  almost  the  only  conveyance 
for  persons  in  the  interior,  the  animal  and  his 
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trappings  often  constitute  the  chief  wealth  an4 
solicitude  of  the  guajiro  (peasant) ;  in  fact,  the 
Cuban  peasant  is  a  sort  of  Centaur — ^the  horse 
becomes  a  part  of  the  man.  The  poorest  of 
them  manage  to  possess  a  horse ;  and  even  the 
beggars  i4>proach  the  traveler  upon  the  road 
on  horseback,  and  ride  from  one  plantation  to 
another,  in  careless  ease,  soliciting  **  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast.*' 

In  the  management  of  their  horses,  the  poorer 
classes  use  a  simple  rope  halter,  and  ride  upon 
saddles  made  of  palm  leaves  and  straw,  until 
fortune  favors  them  with  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  an  outfit  more  stylish.  A  good  saddle, 
silver-mounted  bridle,  silver  spurs,  and  a  silver 
handled  machete  (a  heavy  straight  sword)  are 
prime  objects  of  a  guajiro's  ambition.  Possess- 
ing these,  with  the  addition  of  gold  shirt-buttons 
and  silver  buckles  for  his  pantaloons,  he  is  con- 
sidered a  favored  child  of  fortune,  and  is  ready 
lo  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  of  married 
life.  His  wants  are  few,  and  his  ambition  is 
easily  satisfied.  He  has  no  craving  for  a  fine 
Biansion  and  costly  furniture,  but  is  **  as  happy 
ss  a  lord**  beneath  his  shelter  of  dried  palm- 


not  in  actual  service,  and  a  few  wretched  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  and  SaitUs^  in  every  form  of 
expression.  Ignorant  and  indolent,  with  few 
incentives  to  do  better,  the  guajiro  labors  only 
in  response  to  the  call  of  the  physical  necessities 
of  himself  and  family.  He  cultivates  bananas^ 
malangaSf  and  yuca  as  substitutes  for  bread,  and 
sometimes  raises  pigs  and  fowls.  Oame-cocks 
are  usually  more  numerous  than  hens  in  his 
brood,  and  conmiand  his  chief  solicitude,  for  they 
afford  him  exquisite  amusement  and  while  away 
many  tedious  hours  of  each  day  of  his  listless 
life.  Thus  thousands  of  strong  men  pass  indo- 
lently, and  aknost  uselessly,  through  life,  upon 
a  soil  of  marvelous  fertility,  beneath  a  sky  of 
radiant  beauty,  and  in  a  climate  of  surpassing 
amenity,  chiefly  because  a  crushing  despotism, 
civil  and  religious,  has  sealed  aknost  every  ave- 
nue to  distinction  and  every  incentive  to  action, 
to  the  Creole,  and  thickly  vailed  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing, whose  light  every  despot,  great  and  small, 
has  sufficient  acumen  to  perceive  reveals  the  up- 
ward pathway  from  slavery  to  freedom.  There 
are  strong  and  willing  hands ;  there  are  warm 
and  generous  hearts ;  there  are  intellects  clear 
and  powerful  among  the  Creoles  all  over  Cuba, 
which  need  only  the  promise  of  free  institutionn 
to  be  brought  into  efficient  action  in  the  broad 
field  of  human  progress.  They  are  now  pris- 
oners all — slaves  all — and  true  Christian  civili- 
zation weeps  in  pity,  yet  smiles  in  hope,  for  the 
day  of  jubilee  is  dawning. 

The  mansions  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  estates 
present  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  rude  domi- 
rils  of  the  peasantry.     Fonnerly,  the  cultivation 


peasant's  housb. 

leaves  laid  over  rafters  of  bamboo,  which  scarcely 
protects  his  household  from  the  heat  of  the  trop- 
ical sun  and  the  drenching  rains.  His  carpet  is 
the  native  clay ;  his  table  is  of  rough  boards,  and 
his  chairs  are  seated  with  raw  dried  cow-hides. 
These,  with  the  shells  of  the  guira  (calabash),  of 
various  sizes,  and  a  bed  of  dried  palm  leaves  and 
straw,  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  furniture.  The 
chief  ornaments  of  his  house  are  the  trappings 
of  his  horse,  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  when 
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of  sugar  cane  was  confined  to  districts  near  large 
towns  upon  the  coast.  Within  a  few  years  thej 
have  extended  to  the  interior  among  the  rich 
plains  and  intervales  of  the  vuelta  arriba  (upper 
country).  I  halted  at  one  of  the  finest  ingenios, 
or  sugar  estates,  in  the  district  of  St.  Marc,  about 
forty  miles  from  Havanna.  The  country  in  that 
vicinity  is  thickly  settled  and  well  cultivated; 
not  too  hilly,  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  beau- 
tified by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Cuban  landscapes.  Next  to  the 
delicious  perfumes  .which  greet  the  senses  at 
early  dawn,  and  the  enchanting  brilliancy  of  the 
atmosphere  just  before  sunrise,  nothing  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  in  Cuba  more  forc- 
ibly than  the  wealth  of  its  vegetati9n,  exhibiting 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers.  Among  the  former,  the  ceiba,  the  Anak 
of  Cuban  forests,  challenges  special  attention. 
The  powerful  trunks  of  some  of  these  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  feet, 
before  stretching  out  their  brawny  arms  and 
covering  their  delicate  fingers  with  the  rich  vel- 
vet-like foliage  which  forms  a  superb  canopy 
many  yards  in  circumference.  Its  stately  trunk, 
like  some  castle  tower,  is  supported  by  huge  but- 
resses,  and  over  the  whole  surface  of  its  branches, 
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parasites  creep  in  serried  lines  or  depend  in  grace- 
ful festoons,  brilliant  with  flowers.  This  section 
of  the  inland  exhibits,  also,  a  great  variety  oi 
palms,  all  of  one  general  family,  with  points  ot 
near  resemblance,  yet  all  distinctly  marked  by 
differences.  These  mingle  with  the  great  variety 
of  other  trees,  and  all  being  interlac^  with  vines 
and  creeping  parasites  give  a  density  to  the  shad- 
ows of  Cuban  forests  and  groves,  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  The  parasites  every  where 
abound.  They  creep  and  twine  around  the  stems 
and  branches  of  almost  every  tree,  loading  them 
with  floral  ornaments  in  profusion.  They  also 
creep  over  barren  rocks  and  dead  trunks  of  trees, 
and  like  the  drapery  of  the  gums  and  cypresses 
of  oui^  southern  swamps,  appear  to  derive  all 
nutriment  from  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
parasite  family  is  the  jagney-marcho,  very  pro- 
perly called  the  parricide  tree.  Its  growth  some- 
times commences  upon  the  trunk  of  the  palm  or 
the  t;eiba,  and  sometimes  among  the  branches. 
Rapidly  extending  its  tendrils  in  every  direction 
and  increasing  its  bulk  and  strength,  it  at  length 
wraps  its  serpent  folds  in  deadly  embrace  around 
the  parent  tree.  A  conflict  for  mastery  may  be 
carried  on  for  years,  but  the  parasite  is  sure  to 
be  the  victor.  The  parent  ti«e 
dies  and  decays,  and  there 
stands  the  parricide,  with  its 
distorted,  hollow  trunk,  a  strik- 
ing emblem  of  filial  ingratitude 
Our  picture  represents  a  palm 
in  the  embrace  of  a  jaguey- 
marcho. 

The  COM  brava,  or  bamboo, 
is  the  queen  of  vegetation  in 
Cuba.  Grace,  delicacy,  rich- 
ness of  form  and  color,  every 
element  of  vegetable  beaiity  ap- 
pear combined  in  this  luxuriant 
dweller  by  the  streams  of  the 
tropics.  Nothing  is  more  cheer- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  heated  and 
weary  traveler  than  the  deep 
rocky  basins  formed  by  mount- 
ain streams  when  filled  with 
water  and  overshadowed  by 
clumps  of  bamboo.  They  often 
lean  over  the  stream  upon  one 
side,  and  arch  the  pathway  upon 
the  other,  excluding  almost  ev- 
ery ray  of  sunlight  from  the 
cool  recesses  below.  Their  del- 
icate brittle  leaves  are  stirred 
by  the  tiniest  zephyr,  and  bend 
to  the  pressure  of  the  butterfly 
and  the  bee.  Sometimes  clamps 
of  bamboo  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  roads  and  form  long 
vaulted  passages,  as  if  by  fretted 
Gothic  arches,  with  here  and 
there  bunches  of  rich  flowers 
and  leaves  hanging  down  like 
beautiful  corbels.  When  the 
gale  or  the  hurricane 
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ibese  groTeii  of  bamboo  exchange  an  aspect  of 
lieauty  for  that  of  grandeur.  They  are  heaved 
and  tossed  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  their 
rich  foliage,  driven  in  every  direction,  appears 
like  surges  breaking  on  the  rocks. 

It  was  late  in  October,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cane  harvest,  when  I  enjoyed  a  week  of  pleasant 
recreation  upon  the  ingemo  of  a  wealthy  Span- 
iard.    The  roads  in  the  vicinity  were  much  su- 


perior to  any  I  had  seen  after  leaving  Guanajay, 
and  the  appearance  of  unthrift,  every  where  else 
abounding,  was  here  unperceived.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  ingenio  long  lines  of  the  royal  palm 
skirted  the  highway,  and  hedges  of  the  aloe  and 
lime  beautified  the  margins  of  broad  fields  cov- 
ered with  the  tender  sugar  cane.  Passing  through 
a  delicately  wrought  iron  gateway,  and  along  a 
lane  studded  with  two  rows  of  palms  on  either 
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ade,  we  reined  up  before  the  mansion  of  the 
proprietor,  who  was  at  home  and  gave  us  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  of  pleasing 
address,  and  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  making 
my  visit  agreeable.  After  resting,  and  partaking 
of  some  refreshments,  we  visited  the  various 
buildings  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  cane.  These  consisted  of  the  mill, 
where  the  sugar  is  crushed,  the  boiling-houfee, 
where  the  sirup  is  prepared  for  crystalization, 
the  purging-house,  where  the  sugar  is  refined, 
and  the  drying-house,  where  it  is  finished  for 
market.  Every  process  was  new  to  me,  and  as 
they  may  be  also  to  many  readers,  I  will  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  cane  is  cut  while  yet  tender,  brought  from 
the  fields,  and  passed  between  heavy  wooilen  or 


iron  rollers,  by  which  the  juice  is  pressed  out 
This  juice  or  sirup  is  then  exposed  to  evapora- 
tion until  the  liquid  has  acquired  the  proper  con- 
sistency for  crystallizing.  During  the  time  of 
evaporation,  lime-water  is  added  to  the  sirup  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  vegetable  matter  and 
neutralize  certain  free  acids.  The  vegetable 
matter  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  skinmied  oft 
The  sirup  is  then  placed  into  shallow  wooden 
coolers,  where  it  concretes.  It  is  then  put  into 
barrels  with  numerous  holes  in  their  bottoms, 
through  which  a  quantity  of  molasses  gradually 
drips,  while  the  remainder  granulates.  This 
process  completed,  the  sugar  is  put  in  hogsheads, 
and  sent  to  market.  This  is  the  common  raw 
or  muscovado  sugar. 
The  refined  sugar  of  commerce  is  not  mamh 
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factured  in  Cuba.     The  museovado  often  receives 
a  certain  degree  of  purification  by  the  operation 
of  '*  claying,"  employed  in  making  the  best  re- 
'^ned  sugar.     After  being  properly  prepared  by 
vig.  rous  agitation  in  coolers,  with  wooden  oars, 
it  is  placed  in  inverted  cones  of  unglazed  earthen 
ware,  which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  wa- 
ter.    The  apex  of  the  cone  is  open,  for  the 
egress  of  molasses.     Upon  the  exposed  base  of 
the  loaf  in  these  moulds,  a  layer  of  pipe-clay,  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  made  of  the  consistency 
of  cream,  by  watei,  is  placed.     The  water  from 
the  clay  percolates  through  the  sugar,  and  carries 
impurities  with  it  out  at  the  orifice.  The  loaf  when 
taken  out  of  the  mould,  exhibits  three  degrees  of 
purity,  that  toward  the  apex  being  the  most  im-  . 
pure.     They  are  separated  and  put  up  for  market , 
as  three  distinct  ^jualities  of  common  white  sugar.  | 
The  season  for  gathering  the  sugar  cane  com-  ' 
mences  at  the  close  of  October,  and  continues,  ' 
sometimes,  until  March.     It  is  a  season  of  se-  | 
vere  labor  for  the  negroes,  and  many  of  them,  , 
compelled  to  work  at  least  eighteen  hours  each 
day,  suffer  much  from  being  overtasked.     The 
larger  portion  of  the  active  slaves  are  natives 


of  Africa,  and  are  extremely  indolent.  There 
exists  in  Cuba  none  of  that  &mily  feeling  so 
prominent  on  the  plantations  in  our  Southern 
States,  and  they  are  treated  with  far  less  ho- 
manity.  Impressed  with  a  belief  that  extreme 
rigor  is  necessary,  and  regarding  the  slaves  as 
mere  brutes,  the  lash,  so  seldom  used  in  our 
Southern  States,  is  there  a  potential  instrument 
in  governing  them.  Fear  of,  not  affection  for 
their  masters,  makes  them  humble  and  respect- 
ful ;  and  on  a  plantation  where  there  are  from 
three  to  five  hundred  negroes,  there  are  seldom 
more  than  a  dozen  white  men  to  manage  them. 
The  lash  is  laid  on  without  stint,  for  the  most 
trivial  offenses,  and  often  only  as  a  spur  to  labor 
One  general  overseer,  called  mayoral,  governs  all 
the  labor  upon  an  estate.  He  has  subordinate 
overseers,  who  parcel  the  negroes  into  gangs, 
and  place  black  drivers  over  each  group.  These 
drivers  are  furnished  with  whips,  which  they 
often  use  without  mercy,  for  each  knows  that 
if  certain  work  assigned  to  his  gang,  is  not  com- 
pleted at  a  given  time,  he  will  receive  the  lash 
himself  Selfish,  like  civilized  man.  he  prefcra 
to  let  his  brother  suffer  in  his  stead. 
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Tlie  wanU  of  the  negro,  which  are  purely  I 
physical,  are   extremely  few  in   Cuba.     They 
live  almost  exclusively  on  the  abundant  fruits 
of  the  island,  of  which  they  receive  a  stated  ' 
daily  allowance.     The  climate  is  so  mild  during 


A    riBLO    NEOKO. 

the  whole  year,  that  clothing  is  almost  unneces- 
sary for  comfort,  except  in  case  of  rain,  or  on 
windy  days  in  winter,  when  they  are  provided 
with  coarse  woolen  overcoats.  The  men  work 
naked  in  the  fields,  except  coarse  linen  panta- 
loons, and  the  children  generally  go  entirely 
naked,  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age.  The 
whole  race  in  Cuba  are  less  intellectual  in  a(i- 
pearance  than  those  of  the  United  States  where 
the  African  blood  has  a  large  portion  of  Euro- 
pean alloy.  They  also  have  their  peculiar  vices, 
which  appear  to  be  inherent.  The  crime  of 
theft  is  universal  among  them,  and  they  ollen 
steal  apparently  for  the  love  of  the  thing.  Those 
who  have  been  imported  directly  from  Africa  are 
expert  in  the  use  of  vegetable  poisonif  and  often 
use  them  to  compass  certain  selfish  ends,  f 
remember  one  negress,  of  forbidding  features, 
who  poisoned  her  children  to  secure  her  own 
rase.  She  claimed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
Lucumi  king,  and  was  brought  to  Cuba  four- 
th en  years  ago.  Her  aversion  to  labor  was  so 
ttiong  that  it  subverted  her  maternal  feelings. 
*nd  she  kept  three  of  her  children,  in  succes- 
sion, sick  Arom  their  birth,  with  slow  poison, 
■util  they  died,  in  order  that  she  might  be  con- 
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I  fined  with  them  in  the  plantation  hospital,  and 
thus  avoid  work. 

I  saw  another  pure  African,  of  marked  char- 
acter and  hideous  aspect.  He  claimed  to  havs 
been  a  priest  in  his  native  country,  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  practice  his  sacerdotal  funo- 
tions  in  Cuba,  to  his  own  personal  advantage. 
He  was  a  most  consummate  hypocrite,  perfectly 
loathefl  labQr,  and  yet  he  commanded  the  rever- 
ence of  his  rnce  on  the  estate.  He  managed  Id 
bow  to  the  ground,  kneel,  utter  unintelligible 
prayers,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  gesticulations 
so  frequently,  that  when  the  sun  went  down 
each  day,  the  priest  had  worked  but  little.  Ht 
frequently  made  his  antics  profitable,  for  af^er 
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f  xhibiting  his  ludicrous  perl'urmance  to  visitors, 
lie  would  receive  from  them  a  mediu  (6ve  cents) 
or  peseta  (twenty  cents)  in  exchange  for  the  fun 
he  had  afforded  them.     Bowing  reverently,  he 


would  say.  '*  Muchissimas  gratias  a  su  uiercea*' 
— Many  thanks  to  your  honor. 

I  must  not  omit  the  bell,  a  prominent  object 
upon  every  estate.     It  is  generally  hung   be 
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twecn  postF  at  a  considerable  height,  no  a*  to 
he  heard  in  every  part  of  the  plantation.  It  is 
used  to  announce  the  time  for  rising  in  the 
morning,  going  to  work,  meals,  to  call  the 
negroes  from  the  fields  on  the  approach  of  a 
thunder  storm,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  or  other 
calamity,  to  summon  the  neighbors  to  assemble, 
ft  awakens  the  negroes  at  dawn,  and  at  eight 
in  the  evening  it  calls  them  from  the  fields,  to 
bed,  in  the  village  of  huts  which  surround  the 
mansions.  They  are  all  locked  in  at  night,  and 
the  keys  of  each  building  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayoral.  They  are  thus  kept,  night  and 
day,  from  interchanging  thoughts,  or  forming 
combinations  for  any  purpose. 

Leaving  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ingenio^ 
I  turned  my  &ce  toward  the  beautiful  mountains 
which  loomed  up  in  the  west,  a  dozen  miles 
distant.  Among  the  lovely  intervals  at  their 
base  is  the  ingenio  of  La  Tumboj  one  tif  the 
finest  on  the  island  a  few  years  ago,  but  now 
almost  a  desolation.  We  tarried  long  enough 
to  quafT  some  sweet  water  at  a  spring  near  its 
entrance  gate,  and  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  dilapidated  mansion,  from  its 
porch,  und  then  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  by  a  steep  and  rugged  bridle  path. 
For  several  hours  we  traversed  the  rough  road, 
filled  at  almost  every  step  with  boulders.  It 
sometimes  coursed  along  the  margin  of  a  rocky 
abyss,  sometimes  in  the  deep  shadows  of  dense 
trees,  and  frequently  crossed  and  recrossed  rapid 
mountain  streams,  and  through  yawning  chasms. 
It  was  a  fatiguing  journey,  but  full  of  excite- 
ment, such  as  nature  in  her  grand  and  beautiful 
exhibitions,  inspires     We  finally  emerged  from 


the  amphitheatre  of  rough  mountains  into  an 
open  country,  broken  but  exceedingly  fertile, 
where  cafetaU  (coffee  estates)  once  flourishing, 
but  now  in  ruins,  were  seen  on  every  side.  They 
were  planted  by  French  refugees  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. Political  disturWices  in  Cuba,  a  sud- 
den decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  crops,  discouraged  the  planters,  and 
they  abandoned  the  country  and  went  to  Ja- 
maica The  ruins  of  many  of  their  once  gay 
dwellings,  preached  sadly  to  us  of  misrule,  from 
their  beautiful  shaded  pulpits  on  the  hill  slopes- 
One  fine  estate,  called  the  Hermitage^  yet  pre- 
serves some  of  its  former  attractions,  and  is 
partially  cultivated.  It  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
of  Angenero^  and  is  kept  as  a  pleasant  resor* 
among  the  hills  during  the  hot  months  of  sum- 
mer. There  we  found  a  substantial  meal  of 
chickens,  eggs,  cakes,  and  bananas.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot.  Every  hill  is  crowned  with  ver- 
dure, springs  gush  from  their  bosoms,  and  clear 
mountain  streams  wind  through  the  little  valleys 
and  gather  in  broad  basins,  where  the  angler's 
sport  or  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  mdy  be  enjoyed 
Proceeding  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  Hrr- 
mitage^  the  rugged  hills  disappeared,  and  gentls 
elevations  rising  one  above  another,  crowned  with 
palms  and  clothed  in  coffee-shrubs,  fruit-treea, 
and  flowering  plants,  presented  a  prospect  truly 
enchanting.  Here  were  some  fine  coffee  estates, 
where  nature  and  humanity  assumed  a  gentler 
aspect.  The  coffee  districts  are  much  moi» 
agreeable  to  the  traveler  and  philanthropist  than 
the  more  fertile  and  profitable  regions  where  the 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated.  The  field  labor  bvars 
no  comparison  with  that  upon  the  ingenioty  and 
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much  of  the  work  is  perfonned  under  shelter. 
For  a  long  time  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  rap- 
idly increased,  and  coffee  promised  to  hecome 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  island.  The 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  island  passed  into  the 
possession  of  its  half  million  of  negroes,  caused 
many  of  the  French  planters  who  fled  to  almost 
f>very  island  in  the  archipelago,  to  settle  in  Cuba. 


They  were  chiefly  coffee-growers,  and  this  immi- 
gration gave  an  impetus  to  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  year  1800,  there  were  but  eighty 
cafetals  on  the  island ;  in  1827,  there  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  averaging 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  trees  eich.  Many 
of  them  had  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  shrubs. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee,  owing  to  causes  before 
hinted  at.  is  far  less  profitable  than  that  of  sugar. 
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and  many  cafttaU  have  been  changed,  and  are 
cmitinually  changing,  to  ingenios. 

Comfort  and  thrift  appear  among  the  cafetals. 
The  mansions  are  pleasantly  situated  near  run- 
ning streams,  and  in  the  midst  of  fruit-trees  and 
flower  gardens.  The  manners  of  the  propne- 
lors  are  more  refined,  and  their  treatment  of  the 
negroes  more  humane  than  on  the  sugar  estates ; 
and  that  utter  brutality  in  the  feature  of  most  of 
the  field  slaves  of  the  ingenios^  is  seldom  seen 
on  the  cafetaU.  Here  is  less  material  life,  and 
social  intercourse  is  far  riiore  delightful.  I  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  one  or  two  American 
coffee  planters  in  this  district,  and  with  them 
and  their  highly  intelligent  families  I  passed  a 
few  days  most  agreeably.  Books,  music,  em- 
broidery, and  a  variety  of  light  employments 
keep  them  busy,  when  not  engaged  in  social 
pleasures;  and  these  isolated  families,  having 
vources  of  enjo3rment  within  their  own  little  cir- 
r'cs,  and  surrounded  by  the  ever-beautiful  works 
of  nature,  have  no  cause  to  sigh  for  the  brilliant 
«» it  less  satisfactory  excitements  and  pastimes 
of  city  life. 

(n  this  vicinity  rises  one  of  the  loftiest  eleva- 
tions on  the  island.  It  is  very  steep  on  every 
side,  and  access  to  its  summit  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. Assured  of  a  glorious  prospect  from  its 
pinnae le  we  climbed  it,  when  a  panorama,  worth 
a  voyage  to  Cuba,  burst  upon  the  vision.  Look- 
ing northward,  beyond  the  range  of  broken  hills 
■t  our  feet,  a  rich  plain  was  spread  out,  dotted 
with  forests,  groves,  and  isolated  ctihaa,  and 


bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the  sea.  Turning 
southward,  there  again  was  the  ocean,  with  the 
Isla  de  Pinos  (Isle  of  Pines)  lying  like  a  dim 
cloud  upon  its  heaving  bosom,  while  westward 
hills  appeared  piled  on  hills,  in  wild  confusion, 
and  the  vast  forests  of  the  Western  Department 
stretched  away  to  the  extent  of  vision. 

About  three  leagues  northwest  from  this  grand 
observatory,  was  spread  out  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Cavanas,  which  affords  several  fine  landing- 
places,  from  whence  the  planters  ship  their  pro- 
duce for  Havana  and  other  markets.  The  most 
important  of  these  little  ports  is  that  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Cavanas  and  Amiota,  delineated  in  the 
engraving.  Eighteen  miles  farther  westward,  on 
this  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  is  Bahia  Honda, 
with  the  village  of  that  name.  This  location  has 
been  made  familiar  in  name  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  its  connection  with  the  ill 
fated  expedition  of  General  Lopez  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  their  attempt  at  Cuban  liberation,  in 
the  summer  of  1851.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
country,  abounding  in  sugar  and  coffee  estates, 
and  peopled  chiefly  by  the  better  class  of  Creoles. 
Still  farther  west,  about  twelve  miles  .  lom  Bahia 
Honda,  is  La  Murillo,  the  place  wh  re  Ixipcz 
and  his  troops  landed  from  the  Steai  :er  Patn- 
perOt  on  the  night  of  the  llth  of  August,  1861. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Lopez,  when  he  left  New 
Orleans,  to  pass  round  to  the  southern  side  of 
Cuba,  and  land  upon  the  coast  of  the  Central 
Department,  where,  it  was  understood,  disaffec- 
tion was  most  rife.    On  touching  at  Key  West. 
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f  jopez  was  assuretl  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out 
in  the  ViuUa  de  Abajoy  south  of  Havana,  and  he 
resolved  to  land  on  the  shore  of  that  district.  By 
some  fatal  mistake,  the  place  of  their  destination 


was  missed,  and  they  landed  at  La  MurUlo 
There  no  man  welcomed  them,  for  the  timid 
inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Ix)pez  marched 
immediately  to  the  little  village  of  Las  Pozas. 
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on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  leaving  Colo- 
nel Crittenden  and  about  one  hundred  Americans 
at  La  Murillo.  These  were  attacked  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops. 
Perceiving  further  resistance  to  be  in  vain,  Crit^ 
tenden  and  his  men  retreated  to  the  coast,  pro- 
cured some  small  boats,  and  left  Cuba  for  the 
United  States.  They  were  captured  on  the  15th, 
by  the  Spanish  Steamer  Habanero^  taken  to  Ha- 
vana, and  on  the  17th  were  shot  at  the  Punta, 
by  order  of  the  Captain-general. 

Las  Pozas  (the  Wells  or  Cisterns),  is  a 
cliarmingly-situated  village  on  the  verge  of  cul- 
tivation toward  the  west.  Beyond  it  are  vast 
forests,  where  the  hunter  seldom  disturbs  the 
wild  deer,  and  where  deep  solitude  is  broken 
only  by  the  noisy  voices  of  immense  flocks  of 
parrots  and  other  kinds  of  songless  birds.  These 
forests  afford  secure  retreats  for  runaway  negroes, 
who  become  brutal  desperadoes.  The  traveler  sel- 
tlom  has  courage  to  pass  into  the  solitary  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  line  of  charcoal-burners,  upon 
its  eastern  verge.  Indeed  there  is  little  to  entice 
him  thither,  and  after  remaining  a  day  at  Las 
Pozas.  I  turned  my  face  toward  Havana. 

It  was  at  Las  Potas  where  Lopez  was  first 
attacked  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  under  General 
Cnna.  He  repulsed  them,  but  lost  about  fifty 
men.  Among  these  were  the  brave  Hungarian, 
General  Pragay,  who,  with  three  or  four  Ameri- 
cans, was  slain  near  the  village,  in  sight  of 
Guajaybon,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  west- 
em  department.  Thus  weakened,  perceiving  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  aid 
him,  and  knowing  his  inability  to  withstand  an- 
other attack,  he  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  While  breakfasting,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August,  he  was  surprised,  and  his 
little  band  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  With 
fix  others,  Lopez  attempted  to  reach  the  coast, 
but  was  betrayed,  and  made  a  prisoner  on  the 
%9th.  He  was  taken  to  Havana,  and  on  the 
mvrhing  of  the  first  of  September  he  suflered 
dtfMth  by  the  garrote  w/,  at  the  Punta. 

I  was  seated  in  a  car  at  Guanajay  just  a  fort- 
night after  leaving  that  station  for  the  west ;  and 
at  the  close  of  one  of  those  brilliant  days  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  for  which  Cuba  is  fa- 
mous,  I  again  entered  Havana.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  there,  for  rumor  was  rife  that  the  United 
States  Government,  commending  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Porter  of  the  Crescent  City^  and  second- 
ing his  manly  protest  against  the  arbitrary  re- 
fusal of  the  Captain-general  to  allow  him  to  land 
his  passengers  and  mails,  was  not  only  about  to 
send  a  squadron  to  in  force  a  satisfactory  apology, 
but  had  given  unqualified  permission  for  its  citi- 
zens to  invade  Cuba  on  private  account.  Full 
credence  was  given  to  these  deceptive  rumors,  and 
all  was  alarm,  uncertainty,  and  confusion.  Every 
foreigner  was  watched  by  the  police  with  eager 
suspicion,  and  all  his  actions  were  scrutinized 
with  keen  vigilance.  I  did  not  escape.  My  port- 
folio was  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  by 
two  sub-ofiicials,  when  my  sketches  of  Cavanas^ 
La  Murillo,  and  Las  Pozas^  were  regarded  as 


evidences  of  my  secret  connection  with  the  JUi- 
hustieros.  Through  the  agency  of  my  resident 
friend,  who  was  of  good  repute  "  at  court,"  I 
soon  convinced  the  authorities  that  I  was  a  plain, 
unsophisticated  artist,  with  no  ambition  above  a 
pallet,  without  a  political  sentiment  in  my  heart, 
or  the  shadow  of  a  jurisprudential  maxim  in  my 
head — in  a  word,  a  perfect  innocent.  Doubtful 
whether  I  could  maintain  that  simple  character 
long,  I.  hastened  my  departure,  indulging  the 
hope  and  belief  that  when  I  visit  Cuba  again, 
some  other  flag,  more  suggestive  of  freedom  and 
progress  than  that  of  Old  Spain,  will  be  waving 
over  the  battlements  of  the  Moro. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

Cr.M    AND    AU6TERLITZ. 

AMERICANS  have  derived  their  views  of 
Napoleon  from  the  Tory  historians  of  En- 
gland. The  strongest  of  earthly  motives  bav« 
urged,  and  still  urge,  these  hif>torians  to  mis- 
represent his  character.  Thus  only  can  they 
rescue  the  government  of  England  from  the  con- 
demnation of  mankind.  For  years  Europe  was 
deluged  with  blood.  These  wars  were  caused 
by  the  incessant  attacks  and  vast  alliances  with 
which  the  Tory  government  of  England  endeav- 
ored to  crush  the  republican  Emperor.  What 
inspired  England  to  a  strife  so  protracted,  s« 
terrific!  Was  it  ambition?  Was  it  philan- 
thropy 1  She  awaits  her  verdict  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  world.  Her  historians  plead  her 
cause.  They  are  not  impartial  judges.  They 
are  ardent  advocates,  hungering  for  the  liberal 
reward  which  attends  their  successful  defense. 

In  France  the  reputation  of  Napoleon  has  l>een 
eiq)osed  to  influences  almost  equally  adverse 
Upon  the  downfall  of  the  republican  Emperor, 
the  Bourbons  re-ascended  the  throne.  Their 
claims  to  the  sovereignity  of  France  could  be 
defended  only  by  representing  the  exile  of  St 
Helena  as  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  Again  ths 
people  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne 
The  Orleans  branch  of  the  &mily  received  the 
sceptre.  The  motive  to  withhold  justice  from 
Napoleon  continued  with  unabated  strength. 
Louis  Philippe,  during  all  his  reign,  trembleil 
at  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  The  historian  who 
should  have  dared  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  great  idol  of  the  populace,  would  have  been 
withered  by  the  frowns  which  would  have  dark- 
ened upon  him  from  the  saloons  of  Versailles. 
St.  Cloud,  and  the  Tuileries.  All  the  despots 
of  Europe  have  been  equally  interested  to  mis- 
represent the  career  of  Napoleon.  He  was  the 
great  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  arrogant  assumptions  of  haughty  nobles  and 
feudal  kings.  By  their  combined  power  thev 
crushed  their  foe      Now  they  traduce  him. 

So  potent  have  these  influences  of  misrepre 
sentation  been,  that  one  can  hardly  find  in  the 
United  States  a  man,  who  has  passed  sixty  yearp 
of  age,  who  does  not  think  that  Napoleon  was 
almost  a  demon.     The  public  mind  has  been  so 
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effectually  perverted  by  the  misrepresentationB 
of  years,  that  any  impartial  statement  of  the  real 
efaara<;ter  of  the  Emperor,  is  by  many  regarded 
a6  blind  eulogy. 

An  American  alone  is  favorably  situated  to 
write  an  impartial  account  of  that  terrific  con- 
flict, which  filled  Europe  with  smouldering  cities, 
and  which  crimsoned  her  fields  with  gore.  An 
American  is  exposed  to  no  influences  to  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  historical  verity.  He  has 
nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  either 
England  or  France.  Self-love  vrill  induce  him 
to  prize  his  own  reputation  as  an  impartial  his- 
torian, far  above  any  unworthy  desire  to  eulogize 
one  now  mouldering  in  the  grave.  With  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  rolling  between  him 
and  the  scene  of  strife,  he  can  contemplate  the 
conflict  with  a  calm  and  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
The  kings  of  Europe  still  look  with  awe  upon 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  beneath  which  repose 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  Emperor.  France,  in 
every  street  of  her  tumulttous  metropolis,  and 
in  the  most  sei^Iuded  hamlets  of  her  distant  de- 
partments, IS  still  agitated  by  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. A  fair  representation  of  the  endeavors 
©f  Napoleon  to  ^withdraw  from  the  aristocracy 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  elevate  the 
masses  of  the  community  to  self-respect  and  to 
equal  rights,  would  shake  the  government  of 
England  to  its  foundation.  The  view  of  his 
character  presented  in  these  pages,  if  placed 
before  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  government  as  a  calamity.  In 
America  alone  can  an  impartial  history  of  Na- 
poleon be  written.  And  the  citizens  of  America 
alone  are  in  a  state  of  mind  impartially  to  scru- 
tinize his  astonishing  career.  Still  no  one  can 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
misrepresentations  of  hostile  historians,  the  rep- 
utation of  Napoleon  has  been,  for  years,  rising 
higher  and  higher.  Spot  after  spot  has  disap- 
peared from  the  escutcheon  of  his  fame.  There 
is  an  impression,  the  world  over,  that  Napoleon 
was  the  friend  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  "  I 
have  no  fear,"  said  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
"  respecting  my  reputation.  The  world  will  yet 
do  me  justice.** 

The  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  of  Ansterlitz  will 
be  remembered  while  time  endures.  The  facts 
are  simple.  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  a  war 
rtf  self-defense  with  England.  He  had  implored 
peace.  Earnestly  he  desired  it.  Peace  alone, 
Uy  promoting  commerce,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufactures, could  make  France  rich  and  powerful. 
War  was  destruction  to  his  infant  navy,  robbed 
him  of  his  colonies,  and  called  the  peasants  from 
fields  of  rural  labor  to  the  field  of  blood.  But 
England  did  not  wish  France  to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful. With  her  invincible  fleet  Britain  could 
«wcrp  every  sea,  enrich  herself  with  the  spoils 
t»f  the  Republic,  and  conunand  the  commerce  of 
all  climes.  Earnestly  desiring  war,  she  violated 
the  most  solemn  treaty,  and  commenced,  even 
without  warning,  an  attack  upon  the  unprotect- 
ed cities  and  the  unguarded  commerce  of  the 
French.     Napoleon,   disappointed,  yet  not  in- 


timidated, rose  sublimely  to  meet  the  struggle. 
England  was  amazed  and  terrified  by  his  gigantic 
eflTorts.  To  avert  the  impending  storm  she 
strove  to  call  the  despots  of  Europe  to  her  aid. 
She  succeeded.  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  dread- 
ing the  free  principles  which  had  gained  ut- 
terance in  France,  gladly  accepted  the  bribes 
which  England  offered  to  marshal  their  armies 
for  war.  The  allies  secretly  organized  a  force  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  to  fall  simultaneous- 
ly upon  France,  at  various  and  widely  distant 
points.  England  agreed  to  pay  six  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  every  one  hundred  thousand 
men  the  allies  would  furnish.  The  fleet  of  En- 
gland, numbering  not  less  than  five  hundred 
ships  of  war,  blockaded  the  harbors  of  Prance 
and  of  her  allies,  and  desolated  with  storms  of 
shot  and  shell,  every  unprotected  city. 

England,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all  seas  from  pols 
to  pole,  was  extending  her  limitless  empire. 
Russia,  the  great  despot  of  our  globe,  was  grasp- 
ing, with  her  right  arm,  the  half  of  Europe,  and 
with  her  left,  the  half  of  Asia,  and  was  yeariy 
extending  her  sway  over  conquered  provinces. 
Austria  had  overrun  large  portions  of  Italy,  and 
in  banditti  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  had 
dismembered  Poland,  and  divided  the  spoil.  And 
yet  these  monarchs  had  the  eflrontery  to  say, 
"  Behold  the  intolerable  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
He  has  annexed  to  France,  Genoa,  Pic^imont, 
the  Island  of  Elba,  and  has  accepted  the  crown 
of  Lombardy.**  Napier,  the  eloquent  English 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  candidly  makes 
the  following  admission :  "  Up  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  the  wars  of  France  were  cMsentiaUy  de- 
fensive. The  bloody  strife  which  wasted  the 
Continent  so  many  years  was  not  a  struggle  for 
pre-eminence  between  ambitious  powers,  not  a 
dispute  for  some  accession  of  territory,  nor  for 
the  political  ascendency  of  one  or  other  nation  ; 
but  a  deadly  conflict  to  determine  whether  aristoc- 
racy or  democracy  should  predominate^  whether 
equality  or  privilbob  should  henceforth  be  the 
principle  of  European  governments.** 

And  how  can  candor  censure  Napoleon  for 
this  strife.  Could  he  escape  the  imputation  of 
fblly,  if,  surrounded  by  hostile  despotisms,  all 
increasing  their  power,  and  all  ready  to  band 
together  for  his  destruction,  he  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  France  by  friendly  alliances. 
And  when  thus  treacherously  assailed  in  every 
quarter,  without  even  a  declaration  of  war,  was 
it  his  duty  quietly  to  repose  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  see  the  billows  of  invasion  roll 
over  his  countiyl  Was  he  bound  tamely  to 
submit  to  be  hurled  from  the  throne  upon  which 
the  unanimous  voice  of  France  had  plac<M]  him  ^ 
Was  it  his  duty  to  surrender  his  countrymen  to 
the  hated  despotism  of  a  detested  dynasty  ?  To 
these  questions  impartial  history  can  return  hut 
one  answer. 

The  allies  hoped  to  take  Napoleon  by  sur- 
prise. No  declaration  of  war  was  issued.  The 
Austrian  minister  remained  quietly  in  Paris 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  to  lull  their  vie- 
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tim  into  false  security.  The  destruction  of  Na- 
poleon now  seemed  certain.  How  could  he  con* 
tend,  single-handed,  against  such  myriad  foesl 
Stealthily  the  armies  of  Austria,  80,000  strong, 
under  General  Mack,  commenced  their  march 
toward  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  with  116,000  Russians,  was  hasten- 
ing, by  forced  marches,  through  the  plains  of 
Poland,  to  unite  with  the  Austrians.  They 
thought  that  Napoleon,  all  engrossed  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Channel,  a  thousand  miles  distant, 
was  blind  to  their  movements.  He  was  watch- 
ing them  with  an  eagle  eye.  With  the  infatu- 
ation of  self-confidence  the  Austrian  host  rapidly 
advanced.  They  overran  Bavaria,  the  ally  of 
France,  and  endeavored  to  compel  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  join  in  the  assault.  They  took  pos- 
session of  Munich  and  Ulm,  entered  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  fortified  themselves 
strongly  in  all  the  outposts  which  opened  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  Russian  army, 
with  proud  tread,  was  hastening  to  join  them. 
The  Austrians  were  full  of  satisfaction  that  at 
last  they  had  stolen  a  march  upon  so  vigilant  a 
foe. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  be  thus 
entrapped.  Like  a  whirlwind  from  the  serene 
sky  he  burst  upon  his  astounded  foes.  Inde- 
scrilM^ble  was  the  consternation  and  bewilder- 
ment of  the  Austrians,  when  informed  that  Na- 


poleon, as  by  magic,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube ;  that,  with  his  whole  host,  he  was 
in  their  rear,  cutting  off  all  their  supplies,  all 
communication  with  Austria,  all  hope  of  relief 
from  the  Russians,  and  all  possibility  of  escape. 
Had  an  army  suddenly  descended  from  the  clouds 
the  Austrians  could  hardly  have  been  more  ut^ 
terly  confounded.  From  every  direction  Napo- 
leon^s  triumphant  columns  were  marching  upon 
their  unprotected  rear.  In  their  distraction  they 
fled  this  way  and  that.  But  there  was  no  escape . 
There  was  no  hope.  Every  where  they  were 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  that  net  which  Na- 
poleon had  so  skillfully  and  so  rapidly  spread 
around  his  foes.  In  despair  they  threw  down 
their  arms.  Baggage-wagons,  guns,  muskets, 
horses,  and  standards  in  vast  profusion  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Resistance  was  in 
vain.  Napoleon  had  so  manoeuvred  that  each 
Austrian  band  found  itself  surrounded  by  supe- 
rior numbers.  The  least  resistance  insured 
destruction.  The  marvelous  conquest  which 
Napoleon  thus  achieved  was  almost  as  bloodless 
as  it  was  entire. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon,  at  Boulogne,  heard  of 
the  decided  hostile  movement  of  his  foes,  he  put 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  the  press,  and  upon  the 
telegraph,  and  upon  all  the  avenues  of  informa- 
tion. Twenty  thousand  carriages  were  in  reiid- 
iness  to  transport  his  host,  which,  from  its 
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thorough  discipline,  he  called  the  grand  army^ 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  assembled  the 
soldiers  before  him,  informed  them  of  the  per- 
fidious and  unprovoked  assault  of  the  allies,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  march  to  Ger- 
many. Exultant  cheers  announced  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  mighty  host  obeyed  its  chieftain. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  32.— M 


In  an  hour  all  were  in  motion.  The  genius  of 
Napoleon  was  perhaps  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  directions  now  given  to  the  several 
corps  of  the  army.  The  vast  plan,  extending 
over  a  region  of  hundreds  of  leagues,  embraced 
the  utmost  grandeur  of  general  combination. 
At  the  same  time  his  directions  were  given  to 
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each  of  the  generals  with  the  most  extraordinary 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail.  The  daily 
marches  of  every  regiment,  the  places  of  rest — 
all  were  marked  out  with  undeviating  accuracy. 
Almost  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  swept  over  France, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and  efiect- 
ually  blocked  up  the  retreat  of  the  foe,  even 
before  that  foe  was  aware  that  the  French  had 
left  the  heights  of  Boulogne.  As  soon  as  Na- 
poleon had  seen  his  whole  army  on  the  move, 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  and  assembling  the  Senate, 
thus  addressed  them : 

*' Senators!  It  is  necessary,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  that  I  should  explain  to  you 
my  sentiments.  I  am  about  to  quit  my  capital 
to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  bear 
prompt  assistance  to  my  allies,  and  to  defend 
the  dearest  interests  of  my  people.  The  wishes 
of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent  are  ac- 
complished. Hostilities  have  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  Germany.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
united  with  England,  and  our  generation  is  in- 
volved anew  in  the  calamities  of  war.  A  few 
days  ago  I  still  cherished  the  hope  that  peace 
would  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  Austrian  army 
has  passed  the  Iiin.  Munich  is  invaded.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  has  been  driven  from  his  cap- 
ital.    All  my  hopes  of  peace  have  vanished.'* 

To  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of  such  a  war 
required  great  financial  skill.  But  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  was  so 
strongly  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, that  be  could  easily  have  borrowed  millions, 
and  thus  have  imposed  upon  France  the  burden 
of  taxation  which  Pitt  has  bequeathed  to  England. 
But  he  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  throw  any 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  upon  the  future. 
**  While  I  live,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Marbois,  "  I  will 
not  issue  any  paper." 

Josephine  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Strasburg. 
His  columns  had  strictly  followed  his  orders,  and 
had  pursued  the  routes  which  he  had  assigned 
to  them.  He  wrote  to  Talleyrand.  "  The  Au- 
strians  are  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  God 
grant  that  they  may  remain  there.  My  only  fear 
is  that  we  shall  frighten  them  too  much.  If 
they  allow  me  to  gain  a  few  more  marches,  I 
shall  have  completely  turned  them.  Forbid  the 
newspapers  to  make  any  more  mention  of  the 
army  than  if  it  did  not  exist.*'  It  was,  indeed, 
a  proud  array  which  Napoleon  had  now  at  his 
command.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand combatants,  burning  with  enthusiasm  and 
adoring  their  chief,  awaited  his  orders.  Thirty- 
eight  thousand  horsemen  were  ready  to  move 
with  the  celerity  of  the  wind  wherever  he  pointed. 
Three  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  whose 
gunners  were  trained  to  unerring  precision,  were 
dragged  in  the  train  of  this  formidable  host.  Still 
he  was  contending  at  fearful  odds.  The  coali- 
tion numbered  500,000  men.  Of  these  260,000 
were  Austrians,  200,000  Russians,  60,000  En- 
glish, Swedes,  and  Neapolitans.  It  was  also 
known  that  200,000  Prussians  were  ready  to  join 
the  coelition  upon  the  first  reverse  attending  the 


French  arms.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  at 
the  head  of  his  columns  he  was  received  with 
shouts,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  of  '*Vtve 
TEmpereur."  He  addressed  his  troops  in  one 
oT  those  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  proclama- 
tions which  ever  roused  them  to  almost  a  frenzy 
of  enthusiasm.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  he,  **  the  cam- 
paign of  the  third  coalition  has  commenced.  Au- 
stria has  passed  the  Inn,  violated  its  engage- 
ments, attacked  and  chased  our  ally  from  his 
capital.  We  will  not  again  make  peace  without 
sufficient  guarantees.  Our  generosity  shall  not 
again  make  us  forget  what  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
You  are  but  the  advance-guard  of  the  great 
people.  You  may  have  forced  marches  to  under- 
go, fatigues  and  privations  to  endure.  But  what- 
ever obstacles  we  may  encounter,  we  shall  over- 
come them,  and  never  taste  of  repose  till  we 
have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territory  of  our 
enemies." 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis. 
Mack  was  &tally  enveloped  in  the  divisions  of 
the  French.  Napoleon  superintended  every 
thing.  He  was  every  where  present.  He  slept 
not.  He  rested  not.  He  scarcely  ate.  On  horse- 
back by  night  and  by  day  he  passed,  like  the 
wind,  from  post  to  post.  His  mind  seemed  in- 
capable of  exhaustion ;  his  body  insensible  to 
&tigue.  One  cold,  stormy  night,  when  tfcv*  rain 
was  falling  in  floods,  and  a  freezing  October  gale 
swept  hillside  and  valley,  Napoleon,  spattered  with 
mud  and  drenched  with  rain,  rode  on  horseback, 
through  the  black  hours,  to  the  lurid  dawn  of  day. 
He  then  overtook  a  division  of  his  army  toiling 
painfully  through  the  storm.  The  soldiers  were 
half  dead  with  fatigue.  For  many  days  and 
nights  the  weather  had  been  frightful.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  were  swollen  into  tor- 
rents. The  snow,  melting  as  it  fell,  had  ren- 
dered the  roads  almost  impassable.  Without  a 
murmur  they  had  been  making  forced  marches, 
dragging  their  heavy  artillery  through  the  miry 
ruts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  every  obstacle.  In 
the  gloom  of  the  dismal  storm.  Napoleon  gath- 
ered the  troops  in  a  circle  around  him.  Like  a 
father  talking  confidentially  to  his  children,  be 
explained  to  the  soldiers  the  situation  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was 
surrounding  them.  The  soldiers,  intoxicated  by 
this  proof  of  confidence  from  their  Emperor, 
burst  into  the  most  vehement  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. As  Napoleon  again  put  spurs  to  lus 
horse,  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  distance, 
a  shout  of  exultation  rose  from  the  multitudinous 
host,  which  pierced  the  tempestuous  sky,  and 
outroared  the  wailings  of  the  storm.  His  words 
proved  a  tonic  to  the  whole  exhausted  host.  With 
renovated  energies  they  pressed  on  their  way. 

Napoleon's  gigantic  plan  was  completely  aue- 
cessful.  The  Austrians  were  surrounded  beyond 
all  hope  of  escape.  In  twenty  days,  without  a 
single  pitched  battle,  by  a  series  of  marches,  and 
a  few  skirmishes,  the  Austrian  army,  of  80,000 
men,  was  utterly  destroyed.  A  few  thousand 
only,  in  fugitive  bands,  eluded  the  grasp  of  tbe 
victor,  and  fled  through  the  defiles  of  the  mount- 
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ains.  The  masterly  mmnoeuyree  of  the  French 
columns  had  already  secured  30,000  prisoners 
almost  without  bloodshed.  Thirty-six  thousand 
were  shut  up  in  Uhn.  Their  doom  was  sealed. 
The  well  authenticated  fact  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  the  Austrians,  by  this  sudden  apparition 
of  Napoleon  and  his  whole  army  in  their  rear, 
by  the  blow  after  blow  which  fell  upon  them  with 
lightning  rapidity,  and  with  the  scathing  severity 
of  the  lightning's  bolt,  were  in  such  a  panic  and 
so  utterly  bewildered,  that  one  night  one  hundred 
Austrians  surrendered  at  discretion  to  a  French 
officer  and  two  dragoons. 

Aft  the  Emperor  was  one  day  passing  through 
a  crowd  of  prisoners,  an  Austrian  officer  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  on  seeing  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  his  clothes  saturated  with 
rain  and  spattered  with  mud,  presenting  a  more 
comfortless  aspect  than  the  meanest  drummer  in 
his  army.  For  eight  days  and  nights,  during 
which  the  rain  had  been  falling  almost  inces- 
santly in  torrents,  the  Emperor  had  not  taken 
off  his  clothes,  or  even  his  boots,  or  thrown  him- 
self upon  a  couch  for  rest.  One  of  the  aids  ex- 
plained to  Napoleon  the  remark  of  the  Austrian 
officer.  **  Your  master,'*  replied  Napoleon,  '*  has 
compelled  me  to  resume  the  character  of  a  sol- 
dier. I  hope  he  will  allow  that  the  throne  and 
the  imperial  parple  have  not  made  me  forget  my 
first  profession." 

The  fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  during  the  forced 
marches  of  the  dreary  days  of  mud,  and  rain, 
and  freezing  cold,  was  dreadful.  After  a  sleep- 
less night  upon  the  storm-drenched  ground,  they 
often  toiled  all  day,  almost  without  food,  and  up 
to  their  knees  in  mire.  Yet  whenever  the  Em- 
peror appeared  new  vigor  was  infused  into  their 
exhausted  frames,  and  they  greeted  him  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  Aus- 
trian officers  expressed  their  surprise  at  this 
extraordinary  attachment,  and  wondered  that  the 
soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  such  distress,  could  for- 
get their  sufferings  the  moment  they  saw  the 
Emperor.  "  They  are  right,"  Napoleon  replied ; 
**  it  is  to  spare  their  blood  that  I  make  them  un- 
dergo such  dreadful  fatigue." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  scenes  Napoleon 
was  one  day  riding  on  horseback,  when  he  saw 
a  carriage  advancing.  A  lady  was  in  it,  bathed 
in  tears.  Napoleon  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  "  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  rob- 
bed by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  have  killed  my 
^rdener.  I  am  going  to  request  that  your  Em- 
peror will  grant  me  a  guard.  He  once  knew 
my  family,  and  was  under  obligations  to  them." 
**  Your  name!"  inquired  Napoleon.  "  I  am  the 
daughter  of  M.  Marboeuf,"  she  replied, "  formerly 
governor  of  Corsica."  "  Madame,"  Napoleon  re- 
joined, **  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  you.  I  am  myself  the  Emperor.  Every 
member  of  M.  MarbflBufs  family  has  a  claim  upon 
my  gratitude."  He  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
possible  attention,  gave  her  a  picket  of  chasseurs 
from  his  own  guard  to  escort  her,  liberally  re- 
warded her  for  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and 
conveyed  her  to  her  home,  grateful  and  happy. 


Napoleon  sent  General  Segur  to  summon  the 
garrison  at  Ulm  to  surrender.  The  night  was 
chill  and  black.  A  terrific  hurricane  wrecked 
earth  and  sky.  The  rain  fell  in  floods.  To  pass 
to  the  city  from  the  French  camp  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary  to  avoid  gulfs  in  which 
both  man  and  horse  might  have  foundered.  The 
French  advanced  posts,  main  guards,  videttes, 
and  sentinels  had  all  sought  shelter  from  the 
drenching,  freezing  storm.  Not  a  watch-fire 
blazed  upon  the  deluged  ground.  Even  the  parks 
of  artillery  were  deserted.  With  difficulty  a 
trumpeter  was  found,  under  a  wagon,  stiff  with 
cold,  and  half  drowned  with  mud  and  water. 
He  was  taken  to  accompany  the  messenger,  and 
with  the  blast  of  his  bugle  to  seek  entrance  at 
the  city  gates.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  Napo- 
leon was  urunindfiil  of  the  darkness,  the  cold, 
and  the  tempest.  He  was  ready  for  the  assault, 
and  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  summoned  a 
surrender. 

Thirty-six  thousand  Austrians,  in  the  extreme 
of  dejection,  were  now  trembling  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Uhn.  Napoleon  in  person  superin- 
tending the  approach,  was  hourly  contracting 
the  circle  which  confined  the  Imperialists.  His 
guns  were  placed  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  city,  aiul  now  and  then  a  shell  fell 
into  the  streets,  a  dreadful  portent,  to  the  terri- 
fied inhabitants,  of  the  approaching  storm.  No- 
thing remained  for  Mack  but  capitulation .  Prince 
Maurice  was  sent,  early  the  next  morning,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon.  As  is  customary  on 
such  occasions  he  was  conducted  to  head-quar- 
ters blindfolded.  When  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved from  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  weather  was 
dreadful.  Chilling  winds  swept  the  bleak  plains. 
The  sleet,  which  filled  the  air,  melted  as  it  reach- 
ed the  ground,  and  the  miry  roads,  trampled  by 
horse  and  furrowed  by  artillery  wheels,  were 
almost  impassable.  The  Emperor  was  ever  ready 
to  share  those  hardships  which  he  laid  upon  his 
soldiers.  The  convoy  found  him  in  a  wretched 
tent,  through  which  the  storm  swept  drearily. 
A  few  loose  boards,  upon  the  ground,  kept  his 
feet  from  the  water  which  deluged  the  plain. 
The  prince  proposed  to  surrender  upon  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
Austria.     Napoleon  smiled,  and  replied : 

**  What  reason  can  I  have  to  comply  with  such 
a  request.  In  a  week  you  will  be  in  my  power 
without  conditions.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted 
with  your  situation.  You  expect  the  advance 
of  the  Russians.  They  have  scarcely  yet  arrived 
in  Bohemia.  And  then,  if  I  allow  you  to  depart, 
what  guarantee  have  I  that  your  troops  will  not 
be  united  with  those  of  Russia,  and  be  made  to 
fight  against  me  again!  Your  generals  have 
often  deceived  me  thus.  I  will  not  again  be  their 
dupe.  At  Marengo  I  suffered  Melas  to  march 
with  his  forces  from  Alessandria.  Two  months 
afterward  Moreau  had  to  fight  the  same  men, 
notwithstanding  the  most  solenm  promises  on 
the  part  of  your  government  to  conclude  peace. 
After  such  conduct  as  I  have  experienced  from 
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the  Austrian  Cabinet  I  can  trast  to  no  engage- 
ment The  war  is  not  of  my  seeking.  It  has 
been  a  violation  of  faith  throughout.  Return  to 
your  general,  and  inform  him  that  I  can  not  grant 
what  he  requires.  Your  officers  alone  can  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Austria.  The  soldiers  must 
remain  prisoners.  He  must  be  brief  in  his  de- 
cision. I  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  longer  he 
delays  the  worse  he  will  render  his  own  situation 
and  that  of  his  army." 

The  next  day  General  Mack  himself  visited 
Napoleon.  He  was  treated  with  that  courtesy 
and  generosity  with  which  Napoleon  ever  ad- 
dressed a  fallen  foe.  The  conqueror  demon- 
strated to  General  Mack  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  condition.  He  convinced  him  that  all  far- 
ther resistance  must  be  unavailing.     In  glowing 


colors  he  depicted  all  the  carnage  which  must 
ensue  from  taking  the  place  by  assault.  He 
implored  the  general,  as  a  humane  man,  to  spar* 
him  the  cruel  necessity  of  throwing  his  shells 
into  the  thronged  dwellings  of  the  city,  and  of 
surrendering  its  beautiful  streets  to  the  horrors 
of  fire  and  the  sword.  It  was  clearly  in  vain  to 
protract  the  struggle.  Mack,  with  anguish,  con- 
sented to  the  surrender.  Napoleon  was  over- 
joyed that  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  mitigate 
the  miseries  of  war,  by  disarming  his  enemies, 
almost  without  bloodshed. 

The  next  day  was  cold,  clear,  and  brilliant. 
It  witnessed  a  scene  unparalleled  in  modem^war- 
fare.  Europe  was  astonished  and  appalled  by 
its  narration.  Thirty-six  thousand  troops  march- 
ed out  of  the  gates  of  Ulm,  and  laid  down  their 
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arms  before  the  conqueror.  Napoleon,  with  his 
magnificent  staff,  stood  upon  an  eminence  before 
the  fire  of  a  bivouac,  as  the  melancholy  array, 
for  five  hours,  defiled  before  him.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  hour  to  the  victor.  Yet  no  gesture 
and  no  expression  of  his  serene  countenance  re- 
vealed the  slightest  emotion  of  exultation.  In 
touching  terms,  magnanimous  and  sympathetic, 
he  thus  addressed  the  vanquished  officers : 

Gentlemen  !     War  has  its  chances.     Often 


victorious,  you  must  expect  sometimes  to  be  van- 
quished. Your  master  wages  against  me  an  un- 
just war.  I  say  it  candidly,  I  know  not  for  what 
I  am  fighting.  I  know  not  what  he  requires  of 
me.  He  has  wished  to  remind  me  that  I  was 
once  a  soldier.  I  trust  he  will  find  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  original  avocation.  I  want  no- 
thing on  the  Continent  I  desire  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce.  Their  acquisition  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  you  as  to  me." 
i 
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Again  he  remarked  to  a  group  of  Austrian 
officers  as  the  procession  of  captives  continued 
to  defile  before  him :  **  It  is  truly  deplorable  that 
such  honorable  men  as  yourselves,  whose  names 
are  spoken  of  with  honor  wherever  you  have 
combated,  should  be  made  the  victims  of  an  in- 
sane Cabinet,  intent  on  most  chimerical  projects. 
It  was  already  a  sufficient  crime  to  have  attacked 
me  in  the  midst  of  peace  without  any  declaration 
of  war.  But  this  ofiense  is  trivial  compared  with 
that  of  bringing  into  the  heart  of  Europe  a  horde 
of  barbarians,  and  allowing  an  Asiatic  power  to 
mix  itself  up  with  our  disputes.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking me  without  a  cause,  the  Aulic  Council 
should  rather  have  united  their  forces  to  mine, 
in  order  to  repel  the  Russian  force.  Such  an 
alliance  is  monstrous.  It  is  the  alliance  of  the 
dogs  and  the  wolves  against  the  sheep.  Had 
France  fallen  in  the  strife  you  would  not  have 
been  long  in  perceiving  the  error  you  had  com- 
mitted." 

At  this  moment,  a  French  officer  related  an 
insulting  expression  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  common  soldiers  in  regard  to  the  Austrian 
captives.  Napoleon  severely  rebuked  the  officer 
and  ordered  him  to  retire.  "You  must  have 
little  respect  for  yourself,"  said  he,  "to  insult 
men  bowed  down  by  such  a  misfortune." 

The  joy  and  exultation  in  the  French  army 
passed  all  bounds.  Sucb  victories  with  so  little 
bloodshed  were  never  known  before.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  troops  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Emperor  became  boundless.  "The  little  cor- 
poral," exclaimed  the  veterans  to  each  other, 
"  has  discovered  a  new  method  of  carrying  on 
war.  He  makes  more  use  of  our  legs  than  of 
our  bayonets."  The  following  proclamation 
electrified  Europe  by  the  stupendous  successes 
it  commemorated,  and  by  the  nervous  eloquence 
with  which  its  sentences  glowed. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  grand  army !  In  fifteen  days 
we  have  concluded  a  campaign.  We  have  kept 
our  promise.  We  have  chased  the  troops  of 
Austria  from  the  Bavarian  territories,  and  have 
re-established  our  ally  in  the  possession  of  his 
states.  That  army  which,  with  so  much  osten- 
tation and  presumption,  had  advanced  to  our 
frontiers,  is  annihilated.  But  what  signifies  that 
to  England  1    We  are  no  longer  at  Boulogne. 

"  Of  100,000  men  who  composed  that  army, 
60,000  are  prisoners.  They  will  replace  our 
conscripts  in  the  labor  of  the  fields.  Two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  their  whole  park  of  am- 
munition, and  ninety  standards  are  in  our  pos- 
session. From  that  whole  army  not  fifteen  thou- 
sand have  escaped. 

*'  Soldiers  !  I  announced  to  you  a  great  battle ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  faulty  combinations  of  the 
enemy,  I  have  obtained  these  immense  advant- 
ages without  incurring  any  risk.  And,  what  is 
ttnexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  this  great 
result  has  not  weakened  us  by  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Soldiers !  This  astonishing  suc- 
cess is  owing  to  your  boundless  confidence  in 
your  Emperor,  to  your  patience  in  undergoing 
fittigne,  to  your  rare  intrepidity.    But  we  will 


not  rest  here !  Already  I  see  you  are  burning 
to  commence  a  second  campaign.  The  gold  of 
England  has  brought  against  us  a  Russian  army 
from  the  extremities  of  the  universe.  We  will 
make  it  undergo  the  same  fate.  There  are  no 
generals  there  whom  it  would  add  to  my  glory 
to  vanquish.  All  my  care  shall  be  to  obtain  the 
victory  with  as  little  effiision  of  blood  as  possible. 
My  soldiers  are  my  children." 

"Napoleon,"  says  Bourrienne,  "was  com- 
pletely subdued  in  spirit  when  he  was  the  con- 
queror. He  received  the  vanquished  with  kind- 
ness. Nor  was  this  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
pride  concealed  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  I 
am  sure  he  pitied  them  sincerely.  I  have  often 
heard  him  remark,  *  How  much  to  be  pitied  is  a 
general  on  the  day  after  a  lost  battle.' "  When 
the  Austrian  court,  in  its  exasperation,  was  about 
to  wreak  unjust  vengeance  upon  General  Mack, 
Napoleon  humanely  interfered  to  save  him  from 
condemnation  by  a  court  martial. 

He  sent  to  the  Senate  the  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy.  In  Ms  letter  to  this  body  he  says, "  The 
primary  object  of  the  war  is  already  fulfilled. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  re-established  upon  his 
throne.  The  aggressors  have  been  struck  as  by 
a  thunderbolt.  Assisted  by  divine  providence,  I 
hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  triumph  over  all  my 
enemies."  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops  in  the  Empire,  requesting 
them,  in  gratitude  to  God,  to  sing  a  Te  Deum 
in  all  the  churches.  "  The  dazzling  victories," 
said  he,  "  which  our  armies  have  just  obtained, 
against  the  unjust  league  formed  by  the  hatred 
and  the  gold  of  England,  renders  it  necessary 
that  my  people  should  address  their  thanks  to 
the  God  of  armies  for  the  past,  and  implore  His 
blessing  for  the  future." 

Just  before  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  Napoleon 
sent  Captain  Bernard,  a  young  officer  of  engin- 
eers, on  an  important  reconnoitring  expedition. 
With  great  skill  and  intrepidity  he  prosecuted 
his  mission,  advancing  almost  to  Vienna.  Upon 
his  return  Napoleon  personally  examined  Mm, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  his  answers.  Among 
other  things  he  remarked  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  direct  the  army  upon  Vienna, 
passing  by  the  fortified  places,  and  that  once 
master  of  the  capital,  the  Emperor  might  dictate 
laws  to  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy.  This 
was  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  Napoleon  se- 
verely replied,  "You  are  very  presumptuous! 
A  young  officer  to  pretend  to  trace  out  a  cam- 
paign for  me !  Go  and  await  my  orders."  As 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  retired.  Napoleon 
turned  to  General  Rapp  and  said,  "  There  is  a 
man  of  merit.  He  has  observed  correctly.  I 
shall  not  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  being  shot. 
I  shall  have  occasion  for  him  by-and-by.  Tell 
Berthier  to  dispatch  an  order  for  his  departure 
for  Illyria."  This  young  man  finally  became  an 
aid  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  mostdistin^ished 
engineers  in  the  world.  Upon  the  overthrow  of 
his  illustrious  master,  declining  the  most  briUiant 
offen  from  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
he  retired  to  the  United  States.     Heie  he  took 
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the  command  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  ex- 
ecuted works  in  civil  and  military  engineering, 
which  will  forever  remain  memorials  of  his  genius. 
The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  implicit 
and  exact  obedience  which  Napoleon  demanded 
and  enforced.  He  arrived  at  Strasburg  the  25th 
of  September.  He  had  ordered  all  the  divisions 
of  the  grand  army,  converging  by  various  routes, 
to  defile  across  the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  Kehl, 


the  next  day.  The  general  officers  were  directed 
to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  was 
pouring  from  the  skies  in  floods,  Napoleon,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  yet  undawned  morning,  was  at 
the  rendezvous.  The  columns  were  already  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  ranging  themselves  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     As  Napoleon  sat  upon 
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his  horse,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the 
water,  dripping  from  his  clothes,  made  quite  a 
pool  beneath  him.  His  hat  was  so  soaked  by  the 
rain  that  the  rim  flapped  down  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Calmly,  silently,  and  apparently  unannoyed 
by  any  sense  of  discomfort,  he  contemplated  the 
passage  of  the  troops.  Soon  the  officers  gath- 
ered around.  Napoleon  interrupted  the  silence 
by  saying,  *'  Gentlemen,  we  have  gained  a  grand 
march  upon  our  enemies."  Then  glancing  his 
eye  around  the  group,  he  exclaimed,  with  rapid 
utterance, 

"  But  where  is  Vandamme  t  Why  is  he  not 
herei     Is  he  dead  V 

For  a  moment  all  were  silent.  Then  General 
Chardon  ventured  to  reply,  **  Sire !  it  is  possible 
that  General  Vandamme  is  not  yet  awake.  Last 
evening  we  drank  several  glasses  of  wine  together, 
to  the  health  of  your  majesty,  and  perhaps — ** 

"General!"  interrupted  Napoleon,  with  se- 
verity, "  you  did  well  to  drink  to  my  health  yes- 
^torday.  But  to-day  Vandamme  does  wrong  to 
;sleep  when  he  knows  that  I  await  him.*' 

General  Chardon  ofl*ered  to  dispatch  one  of 
Ihis  aids  to  call  his  companion  in  arms. 

"  Let  Vandamme  sleep,"  said  Napoleon.  *'  He 
-will  perhaps  awake  himself.  Then  I  will  spehk 
to  him." 


At  that  moment  Vandamme  appeared.  He 
was  pale  with  agitation,  and  exceedingly  em- 
barrassed. **  General !"  said  Napoleon,  glancing 
at  him  a  severe  look,  **  it  appears  that  you  have 
forgotten  the  order  which  I  have  issued." 

*'  Sire,"  said  General  Vandamme,  **  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  thus  offended.  And  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  was  this  morning  extremely  un- 
well, because — " 

**  Because,"  interrupted  Napoleon,  "  last  night 
you  were  as  tipsy  as  a  German.  But,  lest  that 
calamity  should  happen  to  you  a  second  time, 
you  will  go  to  combat  under  the  flag  of  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg,  that,  if  possible,  you  may  give 
the  Germans  a  lesson  upon  temperance." 

Vandamme  retired  in  disgrace.  The  same 
day  be  joined  the  army  of  Wurtemberg.  During 
the  brief  campaign  he  performed  pMigies  of 
valor.  After  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  Napoleon 
again  saw  him,  commended  him  for  his  services, 
and  again  received  him  into  favor,  saying,  "  Gen- 
eral !  never  forget  that  I  honor  brave  men.  But 
I  do  not  love  those  who  sleep  when  I  am  waiting. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

In  crossing  a  swollen  stream,  the  captain  of 
a  company  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent.  A 
soldier,  whom  that  captain  had  degraded  in  eon- 
sequence  of  some  fault  of  discipline,  plunged  into 
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the  stream  and  saved  the  life  of  the  drowning 
officer.  Napoleon  heard  of  it.  Immediately  he 
sent  for  the  soldier.  "  You  are  a  brave  man/* 
said  he.  **  Your  captain  had  degraded  you.  And 
he  had  reason  to  do  so.  In  saving  his  life,  you 
have  proved  that  there  is  no  rancor  in  your  breast. 
This  is  noble.  You  are  now  at  quits.  But,  as 
for  me,  I  am  not  at  quits  toward  you.  I  appoint 
you  quarter-master,  and  make  you  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  To  your  captain  you  owe 
this  promotion.     Go  and  thank  him." 


This  even-handed  justice,  punishing  his  proud- 
est generals  when  they  deserved  it,  and  appreci- 
ating and  rewarding  in  the  humblest  soldier  any 
trait  of  courage  or  magnanimity,  accounts,  in 
part,  for  that  almost  superhuman  love,  with 
which  Napoleon  bound  all  hearts  to  himself 

On  the  17th  of  October  Napoleon  rode  forty- 
two  miles,  on  horseback,  without  one  moment  of 
rest.  He  then,  booted  and  spurred  and  wrapped 
in  his  muddy  cloak,  threw  himself  upon  some 
straw  in  a  cow-shed,  for  an  hour  of  sleep.     Not; 


THB    BIVOUAC. 


a  mile  from  where  Napoleon  was  sleeping  in  the 
midst  of  the  lowing  herds,  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg had  splendidly  illuminated  his  aristocratic 
palace,  and  a  bed  of  down,  curuined  with  silken 
drapery,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  Emperor. 
But  Napoleon  would  not  sleep  in  ceiled  cham- 
bers, when  his  soldiers  were  suffering  through 
the  dreary  night  in  pools  of  water  upon  the  cold 
unsheltered  ground. 

The  capitulation  at  Ulm  took  place  the  20th 
of  October,  1805.  Astounding  as  was  the  vic- 
tory which  Napoleon  had  just  achieved,  still  his 
peril  was  most  imminent.  One  hundred  and 
aixteeu  thousand  Russians,  headed  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  were  hurrying  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  to  meet  Napoleon.  From  every 
quarter  of  Austria  columns  of  troops  were  in 
rapid  march  to  unite  with  the  Russians.  In  a 
combmed  band  of  overwhelming  numbers  they 
determined  to  crush  their  audacious  foe.  Alex- 
ander repaired  in  person  to  Berlin,  and  employed 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  all  the  fas- 
cinations of  his  captivating  manners,  to  unite 
the  army  of  Prussia,  200,000  strong,  with  the 
allies.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, proud,  ambitious,  and  animated  by  the  in- 


spiration of  genius,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  two  sovereigns  by  an  oath,  which  should 
never  be  forgotten.  At  midnight  Alexander  and 
Francis  descended  into  the  dark  and  dismal  tomb 
of  Frederic  the  Great.  A  single  torch  revealed 
the  gloom  of  the  regal  mausoleum.  Thus  stand-' 
ing  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the  coffin  of  the 
warrior,  they  took  his  skeleton  hand  in  their 
own,  and  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  allied  kings  against 
those  principles  of  popular  liberty  which  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  every  European  throne. 

England  disembarked  a  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  in  Hanover,  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  conflict.  It  was  apparently  time  for  Napo- 
leon to  retreat;  or  at  least  strongly  to  fortify 
himself,  and  await  the  assault  of  his  combined 
foes.  But  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  he 
audaciously  pressed  on,  into  the  very  midst  of 
impending  destruction.  Like  an  inundation  his 
victorious  army  rolled  down  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  sweeping  every  thing  before  them. 
Neither  rivers,  nor  batteries,  nor  hostile  legions 
could,  for  an  hour,  retard  his  march.  Every 
soldier  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his 
commander.     It  was  a  band  of  iron  men  in-  ' 
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sensible  to  fatig^ue  or  to  fear.  In  three  days 
Napoleon  entered  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
The  whole  city  blazed  with  illumination.  The 
most  enthusiastic  shouts  welcomed  the  deliverer. 
Bvt  Napoleon  rested  not  for  an  hour.  He  al- 
lowed his  discomfited  foes  not  one  moment  to 
recover  from  their  panic.  "  Forward,  forward 
to  Vienna,"  was  the  conunand.  The  impetuous 
torrent,  horsemen,  infantry,  artillery,  rolled  re- 
sistlessly  on.  Terror  and  destruction  had  fallen 
upon  the  empire  so  suddenly,  that  it  overawed 
like  a  supernatural  infliction.  All  Austria  was 
in  consternation.  Francis  fled  from  his  capital. 
The  panic  in  Vienna  was  dreadful.  And  still 
each  day  the  mighty  host  drew  nearer.  Resist- 
ance was  in  vain.  The  Austrians  and  Russians 
retreating  from  the  blows  which  fell  so  thick 
and  heavily  upon  them,  fled  to  join  the  proud 
army  which  Alexander  was  leading  to  the  rescue. 
On  the  moming  of  the  18th  of  November  the 
bugles  of  the  French  were  heard  upon  the  heights 
wl^ch  surround  Vienna,  and  the  polished  steel 
of  their  armor  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  mom- 
ing sun.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  winter  day.  A 
deputation  of  the  citizens  waited  upon  Napoleon 
imploring  his  clemency.  He  assured  them  of 
his  protection.  The  Russians,  in  their  semi- 
barbarian  lust  and  cruelty  had  led  desolation 
wherever  they  had  appeared.  The  French,  pre- 
serving perfect  military  discipline,  and  treating 
all  the  peaceful  inhabitants  with  justice  and 
with  courtesy,  were  hailed  by  the  people  almost 
as  deliverers.  No  private  property  was  allowed 
to  be  touched,  and  no  person  to  be  injured. 
But  the  government  chests  and  the  arsenals 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  They  were 
abundantly  fllled  with  the  munitions  of  war. 
One  hundred  thousand  muskets,  two  thousand 
camion,  and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  re- 
plenished the  stores  of  the  conquerors.  Such 
achievements  are  unparalleled.  In  twenty  days 
Napoleon  had  marched  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Rhine ;  in  forty  days  from  the  Rhine  to  Vienna. 
His  foes  had  been  dispersed  before  him  like 
autumnal  leaves  by  the  whirlwind. 

But  Napoleon,  though  thus  victorious,  was 
in  a  situation  critical  in  the  extreme.  Europe 
deemed  him  irretrievably  ruined.  He  was  hun- 
dreds of  leagues  from  his  own  capital.  It  was 
a  cold  and  icy  winter.  With  comparatively  a 
small  army,  he  was  far  away  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  proud  and  most  powerful  monarchies 
upon  the  globe.  The  Archduke  Charles,  with 
70,000  Austrians,  was  rapidly  approaching  from 
the  south.  Active  agents  of  Francis  were  rally- 
ing 80,000  Hungarians  to  rush  to  the  conflict. 
The  tramp  of  100,000  Russians  was  but  a  few 
days*  march  before  him.  His  rear  was  exposed 
to  assault  from  200,000  Prussians.  Surely  Na- 
poleon will  stop  and  fortify  himself  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Vienna.  But  no !  The  command 
is  still,  '*  Onward,  onward.**  Not  a  moment 
was  allowed  for  repose.  Yet  while  thus,  with 
apparent  recklessness,  pressing  forward  into  the 
midst  of  his  multitudinous  foes,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  was  exercised  to  guard  against 


any  possible  disaster.  While  Napoleon  was  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  of  men  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  prudent.  The  cold  winds 
of  winter  now  swept  the  plains.  The  driving 
snow  whitened  the  hills.  Still  the  indomitable 
host  pressed  on  till  amidst  the  dark  storms  of 
the  north  it  had  disappeared  from  the  observa- 
tion of  France.  Upon  the  field  of  AusterliU, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  France, 
Napoleon  met  his  foes.  An  army  of  nearly 
100,000  men,  headed  by  the  two  Emperors, 
Alexander  and  Francis,  flushed  with  anticipated 
victory,  arrested  the  steps  of  the  conqueror. 
Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  Napoleon  had  but 
seventy  thousand  men.  From  all  directions  the 
clangor  of  arms  was  heard,  as  horsemen  and 
footmen,  in  uncounted  thousands,  were  hurry- 
ing on  to  add  still  greater  strength  to  the  allied 
host. 

It  was  the  moming  of  the  1st  of  December 
when  Napoleon  came  in  sight  of  his  foes.  With . 
**  inexpressible  delight "  he  says  he  beheld  their 
solid  columns,  dark  and  massy,  moving  before 
him,  at  so  short  a  distance  as  to  render  it  evi- 
dent that  a  decisive  action  was  at  hand.  With 
intense  interest  he  watched  their  movements, 
and  immediately  detected  their  plan  of  attack. 
Penetrating  their  designs,  he  was  at  once  confi- 
dent of  victory.  **  To-morrow,**  said  Napoleon, 
**  before  nightfall,  that  army  is  my  own.**  He 
spent  the  whole  day  on  horsebaek,  riding  along 
the  ranks,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  soldiers  and  studying  the  capabilities  of  the 
ground,  and  making  the  most  careful  arrange- 
ments for  the  wounded.  It  was  his  invariable 
custom,  not  only  to  give  his  directions  most 
minutely,  but  also  to  inform  himself  if  his  di- 
rections had  been  obeyed.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared among  the  troops  he  was  enveloped  in 
shouts  of  **  Vive  I'Empereur.**  The  shades  of 
night  had  settled  over  the  camp,  and  Napoleon 
was  stiH  continuing  his  preparations  for  the  de- 
cisive battle  which  the  morning  was  to  usher  in. 
As  he  rode  along  the  lines  in  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night, a  soldier  attached  to  his  bayonet  a  bundle 
of  straw,  and  setting  it  on  fire  raised  the  brill- 
iant torch  in  the  air.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.  Instantly  the 
whole  camp,  extending  for  miles,  blazed  with 
illuminations,  as  the  soldiers  elevated,  flaming 
into  the  air,  the  straw  provided  for  their  biv- 
ouacs. The  ruddy  glow  gleamed  over  the 
hills,  and  sent  wonder  and  a  strange  apprehen- 
sion to  the  heart  of  the  hostile  legions.  Trans- 
ported with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the 
army  raised  a  simultaneous  shout,  which,  tike 
the  roar  of  many  waters,  pierced  the  night  air, 
and  vibrated  in  ominous  thunders  through  the 
tents  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  reined  in  his  horse. 
It  was  midnight.  For  a  moment,  silent,  pale, 
pensive,  he  gazed  upon  the  sublime  spectacle, 
and  listened,  with  emotions  undivulged,  to  the 
acclamations  of  seventy  thousand  voices.  Then 
retiring  to  his  tent  he  dictated,  with  the  utmo«t 
rapidity  of  utterance,  the  following  proclamation : 

**  Soldiers !  The  Russian  army  has  precented 
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itself  before  yoo  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm.  They  are  the  same  men 
whom  you  have  conquered  at  HoIIabrunn,  and 
on  whose  flying  traces  you  have  followed.  The 
positions  which  we  occupy  are  formidablis.  While 
they  are  marching  to  turn  my  right,  they  must 
present  their  flanJi  to  your  blows.  Soldiers ! 
I  will  myself  direct  all  your  battalions.  I  will 
keep  myself  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  if,  with 
your  accustomed  valor,  you  carry  disorder  and 
confusion  into  the  enemies*  ranks.  But  should 
victory  appear  for  a  moment  uncertain,  you 
shall  see  your  Emperor  expose  himself  to  the 
first  strokes.  Victory  must  not  be  doubtful  on 
this  occasion.** 

Never  before  did  a  general  venture  to  announce 
to  his  soldiers  the  manoeuvre  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  a  victory.  A  single  deserter  might 
have  exposed  it  to  the  foe.  But  Napoleon  knew 
in  whom  he  confided.  Never  before  did  a  gen- 
eral endeavor  to  rouse  his  soldiers  to  desperation 
of  courage,  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  keep 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  all  danger.  Never 
will  mortal  man  again  acquire  such  an  ascend- 
ency, as  to  undertake  to  repeat  that  experiment. 
Say  not  that  Napoleon  was  but  a  merciless,  am- 
bitious, blood-thirsty  conqueror.  Human  hearts 
are  not  won  by  cruelty  and  selfishness.  Napo- 
leon was  the  kind  friend  of  eveiy  man  of  the 
seventy  thousand  who  rallied  beneath  his  eagles. 
And  thus,  and  thus  only,  he  secured  the  death- 
less homage  of  all  these  hearts. 

The  night  was  cold  and  clear.  A  dense  fog, 
however,  settled  upon  the  lower  grounds,  envel- 
oping friend  and  foe  in  an  impenetrable  sea  of 
obscurity.  The  horizon  was  illumined,  for 
leagues  around,  with  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  an- 
tagonistic hosts.  Gradually  the  unreplenished 
piles  burned  out,  and  silence  and  darkness  brood- 
ed over  the  sleeping  armies.  At  4  o'clock  Na- 
poleon was  on  horseback.  A  confused  murmur, 
piercing  the  dense  fog,  revealed  to  his  experienced 
ear  that  the  Russian  columns  were  in  fiill  march 
to  surprise  him,  by  the  attack  he  had  anticipated 
upon  his  flank.  By  this  movement  the  allies 
weakened  their  centre,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
concentrated  attack  which  Napoleon  was  pre- 
pared to  make.  The  bugles  sounded.  The 
French  soldiers  sprang  from  the  frozen  ground, 
and,  as  by  magic,  formed  themselves  in  battle 
array.  Every  officer  knew  the  part  he  was  to 
perform.  Every  soldier  was  impatient  for  the 
conflict.  The  stars  still  shone  brightly  in  the 
wintry  sky,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  dawned  in 
the  east  Gradually  the  stars  disappeared;  a 
ruddy  glow  illumined  the  horizon,  and  the  sun 
rose  unclouded  and  brilliant,  gilding  the  hill  tops 
and  penetrating  the  ocean  of  vapor  which  rolled 
in  the  valleys.  It  was  the  **  Sun  of  Austerlitz.** 
Its  gorgeous  rising  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  Napoleon.  Often,  in 
aher  years,  he  apostrophized  that  sun  as  his 
guiding  star.  The  marshals,  surrounding  the 
Emperor,  were  burning  with  impatience  as  they 
awaited  the  signal  of  attack.  **  How  long,**  said 
Napoleon  to  Marshal  Soult,  *'  would  it  take  you, 


from  hence,  to  reach  the  heights  of  Prutzen  1** 
This  was  one  of  the  heights  in  the  centre  of  the 
allied  army,  which  the  enemy  were  deserting  in 
their  flank  march.  **  Less  that  twenty  minutes,** 
replied  the  marshal.  *'My  troops  are  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  covered  with  mist,  and  with 
the  smoke  of  their  bivouacs.  The  enemy  can 
not  see  them.**  **  In  that  case,**  said  Napoleon, 
**  let  us  wait  twenty  minutes.  When  the  enemy 
is  making  a  false  movement,  we  must  take  good 
care  not  to  interrupt  him.** 

^oon  the  heavy  booming  of  artillery  announced 
that  the  Russians  had  conunenced  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  the  right.  "  Now  then,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  is  the  moment.**  The  marshals  instantly 
galloped  in  all  directions  to  head  their  respective 
corps.  Napoleon,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his 
steed,  flew  like  the  wind  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  foremost  columns.  As  he  rode  along  the 
line  he  exclaimed,  "Soldiers!  the  enemy  has 
imprudently  exposed  himself  to  your  blows.  We 
shall  finish  this  war  with  a  clap  of  thunder.** 

With  resistless  impetuosity,  the  solid  columns 
of  the  French  pierced  the  weakened  centre  of  the 
allies.  The  conflict  was  desperate  and  most 
sanguinary.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  des- 
perate valor  of  the  assailants.  The  allied  army 
was  pierced  and  cut  entirely  in  twain.  Horse- 
men and  footmen  were  trampled  beneath  the 
tread  of  the  proud  victors.  The  field  was  filled 
with  a  rabble  of  fugitives,  fljring  in  wild  dismay, 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard  rode  over- 
them  and  sabred  them  mercilessly.  Napoleon 
then,  leaving  a  few  battalions  to  prevent  the  right 
wing  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  left,  turned 
with  nearly  his  whole  force  upon  the  left,  and 
destroyed  it.  He  then  directed  the  terrible  onset 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  allies ;  and  it  was  no 
more.  A  division  of  the  ruined  army,  consisting 
of  many  thousand  men  and  horses,  sought  to 
escape  by  crossing,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  a 
frozen  lake,  which  adjoined  their  line  of  march. 
The  surface  began  to  yield  beneath  the  enormous 
load,  when  a  few  balls  and  shells,  from  the  French 

!  batteries,  broke  the  ice,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
plunged  into  the  freezing  waves.     A  fearful  cry, 

I  resounding  above  the  roar  of  battle,  ascended 
from  the  lake,  as  the  frantic  host  struggled  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  agonies  of  death.  But  soon 
the  icy  waves  closed  silently  over  them  all,  and 
these  unhappy  victims  of  war  were  sepulchred 
forever.  From  a  neighboring  eminence  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  of  Austria  witnessed  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  their  armies.  Accompanied 
by  a  few  followers,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  they 

I  joined  the  fugitives  and  the  stragglers  and  fled 
from  the  field  of  disaster.  In  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  ensuing  night,  they  retreated  pre- 
cipitately and  almost  alone  over  the  plains  of 
Moravia.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Austei^ 
litz.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  victories 
of  Napoleon.  The  whole  campaign  added  new 
lustre  to  the  genius  of  the  conqueror.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  was  immense.  Fifteen  thousand 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Twenty  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners.    One  hundred  and  eighty 
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pieces  of  cannon,  fortj-fiTe  standards,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  baggage-wagons  remained 
the  trophies  of  the  victors'  triumph.  The  re- 
senre  of  Napoleon  bad  hardly  been  called  into 
action  during  the  day.  But  forty-five  thousand 
of  the  French  troops  had  been  engaged,  and 
thciy  had  beaten  ninety  thousand  Russians  and 
Austrians. 

No  language  can  describe  the  frightful  confu- 
sion and  disorder  which  pervaded  the  ranks  of 
the  retreating  foe.  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
never  shone  more  terribly  than  in  the  blows 
which  he  dealt  upon  an  enemy  flying  before  him. 
The  barbarian  Russians,  drunk  with  dismay, 
filled  the  heavens  with  their  wild  shoots,  and 


wreaked  a  blind  and  merciless  vengeance  upon 
the  villages  scattered  along  their  route.  The 
squadrons  of  Napoleon  pursued  them  in  all  di- 
rections, and  trampled  their  gory  bodies  into  the 
earth.  The  Emperor  Francis,  seeing  that  all 
was  irretrievably  lost,  sent  Prince  John  to  Na- 
poleon to  implore  an  armistice.  The  hours  of 
the  bloody  day  had  passed,  and  midnight  had 
again  settled  over  the  gory  plain. 

The  Prince  found  Napoleon  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  carrying  succor,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
the  wounded,  and  speaking  to  their  grateful 
hearts  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
He  would  allow  himself  no  rest  till,  with  his  own 
eyes,  he  had  seen  that  all  his  wounded  men  were 
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■faeltered.  Many  a  dying  soldier,  with  tearful 
gaze,  in  his  last  agonies,  looked  up  and  blessed 
his  Emperor.  He  administered  cordials  to  their 
parched  lips,  and  with  his  own  hands  stripped 
the  cloaks  from  the  dead  to  cover  their  shivering 
frames. 

Napoleon  received  the  Prince  courteously.  He 
assured  him  that  most  earnestly  he  desired  peace, 
and  that  it  would  afibrd  him  satisfaction  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  mean  time  he  issued  orders 
to  pursue  the  retiring  foe  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
His  position  was  still  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Despotic  Europe  was  banded  against  him.  An- 
other powerful  Russian  army  was  marching 
down  from  the  north.  Hungary  was  rising  en 
masse.  Prince  Ferdinand  was  approaching  Vi- 
enna at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  Prussia,  with 
her  800,000  troops,  was  threatening  his  rear. 
Napoleon  was  conscious  of  his  peril,  and  con- 
scious of  his  power. 

The  next  morning  he  addressed  his  troops  in 
the  following  proclamation  :    **  Soldiers  !  I  am 


satisfied  with  you.  In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
you  have  justified  all  that  I  expected  from  your 
intrepidity.  You  have  decorated  your  eagles  with 
immortal  glory.  An  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four 
hours,  either  cut  in  pieces  or  dispersed.  Thus 
in  two  months  the  third  coalition  has  been  van- 
quished and  dissolved.  Peace  can  not  now  be 
far  distant.  But  I  will  make  only  such  a  peace 
as  gives  us  guarantees  for  the  future,  and  secures 
rewards  to  our  allies.  When  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  is  obtained,  I  will  lead  you  back  to 
France.  My  people  will  again  behold  you  with 
joy.  It  will  be  enough  for  one  of  you  to  say, 
*  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,*  for  all  your 
fellow-citizens  to  exclaim,  '  There  is  a  brave 
man  V »' 

The  next  morning  the  Emperor  Francis,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  escort  of  guards,  repaired, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  interview.    He  found  Napoleon 


KAPOLRON  AND  THB  EMPKROH  FRANCIS  I. 


Standing  before  the  fire  of  a  bivouac.  A  wind- 
mill by  his  side  afforded  a  partial  shelter  from 
the  wintry  gale  which  swept  the  bleak  hills. 
Napoleon  with  great  courtesy  greeted  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage, 
and  said  to  him,  **  I  receive  you  in  the  only  pal- 
ace which  I  have  inhabited  for  the  last  two 
months."  **You  have  made  such  good  use," 
Fiancis  very  happily  replied,  "  of  that  habitation, 
that  it  should  be  agreeable  to  you."  The  two 
monarchs  conversed  together  for  two  hours, 
and  agreed  verbally  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
Prancia,  mortified  and  exasperated,  endeavored 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  perfidy  upon  En- 


gland. **The  English,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  a 
nation  of  merchants.  In  order  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world,  they  are 
willing  to  set  the  Continent  in  flames." 

Having  obtained  better  terms  for  himself  than 
he  had  any  right  to  expect,  the  Austrian  mon- 
arch next  interceded  for  his  ally  Alexander. 
"The  Russian  army,"  replied  Napoleon,  "is 
surrounded.  Not  a  man  can  escape  roc.  If, 
however,  your  Majesty  will  promise  that  Alex- 
ander shall  at  once  return  to  Russia,  I  will  stop 
the  advance  of  my  columns."  Francis  pledged 
his  honor,  and  Napoleon  immediately  dispatched 
Savary  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Czar. 
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When  the  Emperor  Francis  bad  withdrawn, 
Napoleon  walked  for  a  moment  to  and  fro  before 
the  fire,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 
After  a  short  silence,  daring  which  he  appeared 
entirely  absorbed  in  thought,  he  was  overheard 
to  say,  **  I  have  acted  very  unwisely.  I  could 
have  followed  up  my  victory,  and  have  taken  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 
They  are  both  entirely  in  my  power.  But — let 
it  be.  It  will  at  least  cause  some  less  tears  to 
be  shed." 

Napoleon  immediately  dispatched  General 
Savary  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  to 
inquire  if  he  would  ratify  the  armistice. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,"  said  the  Emperor 
to  the  envoy.  "The  occasion  has  been  very 
glorious  for  your  arms.  That  day  will  take  no- 
thing from  the  reputation  which  your  master  has 
earned  in  so  many  battles.  It  was  my  first  en- 
gagement. I  confess  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
manoeuvres  never  gave  me  time  to  succor  the 
menaced  points.  Every  where  you  were  at  least 
double  the  number  of  our  forces." 

"  Sire,"  Savary  replied,  **  our  force  was  twen- 
ty-five thousand  less  than  yours.  And  even  of 
that,  the  whole  was  not  very  warmly  engaged. 
But  we  manoeuvred  much,  and  the  same  division 
combated  at  many  difierent  points.  Therein 
lies  the  art  of  war.  The  Emperor,  who  has  seen 
forty  pitched  battles,  is  never  wanting  in  that 
particular.  He  is  still  ready  to  march  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  if  your  Majesty  does  not 
accept  the  armistice." 

'*  What  guarantee  does  your  master  require  1" 
replied  Alexander ;  "  and  what  security  can  I 
have  that  your  troops  will  not  prosecute  their 
movements  against  me  1" 

*•  He  asks  only  your  word  of  honor,"  Savary 
replied.  "  He  has  instructed  me,  the  moment  it 
is  given,  to  suspend  the  pursuit." 

"  I  give  it  with  pleasure,"  rejoined  the  Em- 
peror. "  And  should  it  ever  be  your  fortune  to 
visit  St.  Petersburg,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
to  render  my  capital  agreeable  to  you." 

Hostilities  immediately  ceased.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  two  defeated  armies  retired  without 
further  molestation  to  their  homes. 

As  Napoleon  was  returning  to  Vienna,  he  met 
a  large  convoy  of  wounded  Austrians,  on  their 
route  for  the  hospitals  of  the  capital.  Qe  inmie- 
diately  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  uncover- 
ing his  head  exclaimed,  "  Honor  to  the  brave  in 
misfortune !"  His  suite  followed  his  example. 
The  Emperor  stood  in  pensive  silence,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  as  the  melancholy  procession  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  pass^  along.  The 
human  heart  is  ever  responsive  to  such  appeals. 
These  men  had  lavished  their  blood  contending 
against  Napoleon.  But  this  development  of  sym- 
pathy in  one  moment  disarmed  all  enmity,  and 
irresistably  won  their  love  and  admiration. 

France  had  been  perfidiously  assailed  by  the 
allied  powers.  In  repelling  the  assault  millions 
of  money  had  been  expended,  all  the  arts  of 
peace  had  been  interrupted,  and  seven  thousand 
Frenchmen  had  sacrificed  their  lives.    Napoleon 


wisely  resolved  so  to  strengthen  his  position  as 
no  longer,  by  weakness,  to  invite  such  attacks. 
With  characteristic  magnanimity,  he  added  not 
one  foot  to  the  territory  of  France.  He  com 
pelled  Austria  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  wa£ 
He  raised  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg  to  the  dignity  of  kings,  adding  to  the  one 
power  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  the  other 
183,000.  The  little  state  of  Baden  also  gained 
1 1 3,000  subjects.  Thus  he  rewarded  his  friends, 
and  strengthened  the  barriers  placed  between 
France  and  the  three  great  despots  of  Europe — 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  To  remove  Aus- 
tria £Eirther  from  his  eastern  frontier,  he  annexed 
the  state  of  Venice  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  and 
gave  Austria  in  exchange  the  electorate  of  Sals- 
burg.  These  changes  were  all  important,  to 
protect  France  from  future  assaults.  Napoleon 
would  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  political 
foresight  had  he  exacted  less.  He  could  not  have 
been  accused  of  injustice  had  he  demanded  more. 
He  wished  to  interpose  a  barrier  of  subordinate 
kingdoms,  friendly  to  France,  between  his  em- 
pire and  the  dominions  of  his  powerful  and  niue- 
lenting  foes.  Every  dictate  of  humanity  and  of 
policy  demanded  that  he  should  thus  shelter  firooi 
the  assaults  of  conquered  but  still  hostile  na- 
tions. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  articles 
of  peace.  Napoleon  made  the  following  com- 
munication to  his  soldiers :  **  Peace  has  just  been 
signed  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  You  have, 
in  the  last  autumn,  made  two  campaigns.  Yoo 
have  seen  your  Emperor  share  your  dangers  and 
your  fatigues.  I  wish  also  that  you  should  see 
him  surrounded  with  the  grandeur  and  splendor 
which  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  first  people 
in  the  world.  You  shall  all  be  there.  We  will 
celebrate  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  in 
these  two  campaigns  in  the  field  oChonor.  The 
world  shall  ever  see  us  ready  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. We  will  even  do  more  than  we  yet  have 
dbne,  if  necessary  to  vindicate  our  national  honor,- 
or  to  resist  the  efiforts  of  those  who  are  the  eter- 
nal enemies  of  peace  upon  the  Continent.  During 
the  three  months  which  are  necessary  to  effect 
your  return  to  France  prove  the  example  for  all 
armies.  You  have  now  to  give  testimonies,  not 
of  courage  and  intrepidity,  but  of  strict  disci- 
pline. Conduct  yourselves  like  children  in  the 
bosom  of  their  family." 

Napoleon  now  gave  directions  to  the  army  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  France,  by  slow  and  easy 
marches.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  allowing  no  time  to  enjoy  the 
triumphs  which  were  prepared  to  greet  him  by 
the  way.  The  public  authorities  of  Paris  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  magnificent  reception 
upon  his  arrival.  He,  however,  disappointed 
them,  by  entering  Paris  at  night,  unattended  by 
any  escort.  The  next  day  the  mayor  and  other 
public  functionaries  called  upon  him,  and  in  their 
congratulatory  address  expressed  regret  that  be 
had  not  given  them  opportunity  to  testify  their 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  renderad  his 
country. 
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Napoleon  returned  the  following  memorable 
reply  *  "  Had  I  been  defeated  I  would  have  made 
a  public  entry.  Our  enemies  would  then  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  manner  of  my  reception 
by  the  good  citizens  of  Paris,  that  the  attach- 
ment which  they  have  alway  shown  me,  was  not 
confined  to  my  fortune.  Though  vanquished, 
they  would  \tiU  consider  their  cause  and  mine 
mseparably  united.  Returning  a  victor,  I  would 
not  hazard  their  being  accused  of  servile  adula- 
tion.'* 

This  formidable  confederacy,  which  Napoleon 
bad  shattered  at  a  blow,  was  organized  by  Will- 
iam Pitt.  Its  utter  overthrow  was  fatal  also  to 
the  ambitious  spirit  which  formed  it.  When  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
allied  army  at  Austerlitz,  he  gazed  long  and 
sadly  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  and  turned  away, 
saying,  '*  Henceforth  we  may  close  that  map  for 
half  a  century.'*  His  health  now  hourly  declined. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  at  the  age  of  47, 
he  expired,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath, 
**  Alas,  my  country  !*'  No  sooner  did  the  French 
revolution  break  out,  than  William  Pitt,  to  use 
the  words  of  Alison,  "  became  the  soul  of  all  the 
confederacies  which  were  framed  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  difiusion  of  its  principles.  The 
steady  friend  of  freedom,  he  was,  on  that  very 
iccoont,  the  resolute  opponent  of  democracy.  It 
was  not  against  France,  but  Republican  France, 
that  his  hostility  was  directed.'' 

Several  medals  were  executed  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  One  morning  M.  Denon 
came  to  Napoleon,  at  St.  Cloud,  with  several 
medals  upon  this  subject.  One  represented  on 
one  side  a  head  of  Napoleon,  and  upon  the  other 
an  eagle  holding  fast  a  leopard.  "  What  does 
this  mean?"  inquired  the  Empciror.  "Sire," 
replied  M.  Denon,  "  it  is  a  French  eagle  strang- 
ling in  its  talons  the  leopard,  one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  England . ' '  Napoleon  con- 
temptuously threw  down  the  coiiy  saying,  "  How 
dare  you  tell  me  that  the  French  eagle  strangles 
the  English  leopard.  I  can  not  send  out  to  sea 
the  smallest  fishing  boat  that  the  English  do  not 
seize  upon.  It  is  in  truth  the  leopard  that 
strangles  the  French  eagle.  Let  this  medal  be 
instantly  destroyed,  and  never  present  any  of  the 
same  kind  to  me  again." 

The  generosity  of  Napoleon  toward  his  army 
was  as  magnificent  as  his  victory.  He  imme- 
diately adopted  all  the  children  of  those  who  had 
fiiUen.  They  were  supported  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  tl^  state.  They  all,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Emperor,  were  permitted  to  attach 
the  name  of  Napoleon  to  their  own.  To  the 
widows  of  the  generals  he  gave  a  pension  of 
S 1200  a  year.  The  widows  of  the  colonels  and 
the  majors  received  $500  annually ;  those  of 
captains  $250 ;  those  of  lieutenants  $150;  while 
the  widows  of  all  the  soldiers  received  a  pension 
of  S40.  The  wounded  were  also  all  Uberally 
rewarded. 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit,  during  his  cam- 
paigns, of  writing  almost  daily  to  Jos^hine. 
These  letters  were  often  written  upon  a  drum 
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head,  at  his  night's  bivouac,  or  upon  the  pommel 
of  his  isaddle,  when  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were 
falling  around  him.  These  tokens  of  his  love 
for  Josephine  were  very  brief,  and  so  hastily 
written  that  it  required  all  Josephine's  ingenuity 
to  decipher  them.  The  following  are  from  the 
letters  which  he  thus  wrote  during  this  campaign. 
They  give  us  an  insight  to  the  heart  of  Napoleon. 
These  attentions,  so  delicate  and  so  touching, 
prove  that  the  majesty  of  genius  had  not  over- 
shadowed in  his  character  the  graces  of  aflbo- 
tion. 

"  a  Oct.  1 806.  10  o'clock  A.  M- 
"  I  am  still  in  good  health.  I  start  for  Stutt- 
gard  where  I  shall  be  to-night.  The  great  nut- 
noeuvres  commence.  The  armies  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  of  Baden  have  united  with  mine.  I 
am  in  a  good  position,  and  I  love  you. 

"  Napoleom." 

"  12  Oct.  11  o'clock  at  nigbt. 
"  My  army  has  entered  Munich.  The  enemy 
is  beaten.  Every  thing  announces  the  most 
short,  successful,  and  brilliant  campaign  I  have 
yet  made.  I  am  very  well.  The  weather  is, 
however,  frightful.  I  change  my  clothes  twice 
a  day  ;  it  rains  so  incessantly.  I  love  you,  and 
embrace  you.  Napoleon." 

"19  Oct. 

''  I  have  been,  my  good  Josephine,  much  fa- 
tigued. During  all  the  days  of  an  entire  week 
I  have  been  drenched  with  rain,  and  my  feet  have 
been  nearly  frozen.  This  has  made  me  a  little 
ill.  To-day  I  have  obtained  some  repose.  I 
have  fulfilled  my  design.  I  have  destroyed  the 
Austrian  army  by  simjple  marches.  I  have  taken 
60,000  prisoners,  120  pieces  of  cannon,  90  flags, 
and  more  than  30  generals.  I  now  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  Russians.  They  are  undone.  I  am  con- 
tent with  my  army.  I  have  lost  but  1500  men, 
and  of  these  two-thirds  are  but  slightly  wounded. 
Adieu,  my  Josephine.  A  thousand  lovuig  words 
to  you." 

**  8  Nov.    10  o'clock  at  night. 

"  I  am  in  full  march.  The  weather  is  very 
cold.  The  earth  is  covered  with  a  foot  of  snow. 
This  is  a  little  severe.  Happily  our  march  is 
through  forests.  I  am  pretty  well.  My  afiTairs 
move  very  satisfactorily.  My  enemies  ought  to 
be  more  anxious  than  I.  I  desire  very  much  to 
hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  free 
from  inquietude.  Adieu,  my  love.  I  must 
sleep." 

**  U  Nov.    0  o'clock  St  nigbt 

"  I  left  Vienna  two  days  ago,  my  love,  a  little 
fatigued.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  city  by  day. 
I  passed  through  it  in  the  night  Almost  all  my 
troops  are  beyond  the  Danube  pursuing  the  Rus- 
sians. Adieu,  my  Josephine.  The  very  moment 
it  is  possible  I  shall  send  for  you  to  come  to  me. 
A  thousand  loving  words  for  you. 

"  Napolbom." 
«*l»Ntfr. 

"  I  have  written  for  you  to  come  immediately 
to  Baden,  and  thence  to  Munich,  by  the  way  ti- 
Stuttgavd.   Bring  with  you  the  means  of  making 
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presents  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  Ainctionaries 
who  may  serve  you.  Be  unassuming,  but  re- 
ceive all  homage.  Every  thing  is  due  to  you. 
You  owe  nothing  but  courtesy.  The  Electress 
of  Wurtemberg  is  daughter  of  the  King  of  En- 
gland. She  is  a  lovely  woman.  Treet  her  vrith 
kindness,  but  without  affectation.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  the  moment  my  affairs 
will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  set  out  immediately 
for  my  advance  guard.  The  weather  is  frights 
ful.  It  snows  continually.  As  to  the  rest,  my 
affairs  are  prosperous.     Adieu,  my  love. 

"  Napolron." 

**3  Dee.  1805. 

**  I  send  Lebrun  to  you  from  the  field  of  battle. 
I  have  beaten  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
commanded  by  the  two  Emperors.  I  am  a  little 
fatigued.  I  have  bivouacked  eight  days  in  the 
open  air,  through  nights  severely  cold.  I  shall 
pass  to-night  in  the  chateau  of  Prince  Kaunitz, 
where  I  go  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours.  The 
Russian  army  is  not  only  beaten,  but  destroyed. 
I  embrace  you.  Napolson." 

"Dec.  5. 

**I  have  concluded  a  truce.  The  Russians 
have  implored  it.  The  victory  of  Austerlitz  is 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  which  I  have  gained. 
We  have  taken  45  flags,  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  20  generals.  More  than  30,000  are  slain. 
It  is  an  awful  spectacle.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  in  despair.  I  si^w  yesterday,  at  my 
bivouac,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  con- 
versed for  two  hours,  and  agreed  upon  an  im- 
mediate peace.  The  weather  is  dreadftil.  Re- 
pose is  again  restored  to  the  Continent.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  extend  throughout  the  world. 
The  English  will  not  be  able  to  make  headway 
against  us.  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  moment  when  I  shaH  again  see  you. 
Adieu,  my  love.  I  am  pretty  well,  and  am  very 
desirous  to  embrace  you." 

'*  10  Deo.,  1805. 

'*  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  any  news  from 
you.  The  brilliant  fSltes  of  Baden,  Stuttgaird, 
and  Munich  cause  the  poor  soldiers,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  covered  with  blood  and  mire,  to 
be  forgotten  I  set  out  immediately  for  Vienna. 
The  Russians  are  gone.  They  return  to  their 
own  country  thoroughly  beaten  and  thoroughly 
humiliated.  I  desire  intensely  to  return  to  you. 
Adieu,  my  love.  Napolboit." 

The  following  letter,  of  which  we  give  a  fac- 
simile, conceals,  beneath  the  semblance  of  mirth- 
fulness,  a  spirit  wounded  by  apparent  neglect. 

"19  Dec. 

*'  August  Empress !  Not  one  letter  from  you 
sinoe  your  departure  from  Strasbourg.  You 
have  entered  Baden,  Stuttgard,  and  Munich 
without  writing  us  one  word.  That  is  not  very 
amiable  nor  very  tender.  I  am  still  at  Brunn. 
The  Russians  have  gone.  I  have  a  truce.  Con- 
descend, from  the  summit  of  your  grandeur,  to 
occupy  yourself  a  little  with  your  slaves. 

•*  NAPObaott.** 


HOW  THE  SAME  WIND  BLEW  HOT 
AND  COLD. 

UPON  the  book  of  a  certain  hotel  in  Newport 
you  frill  find  recorded,  under  a  certain  date 
of  the  same  month  that  saw  me  at  Cape  May, 
the  following  names : 

Smellk  Fungus. 

Db  Grey  Howndb. 

J.  Smttthb,  Jb. 
We  had  hurried  on  from  the  South  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and — as  it  was  my  first  visit  to  the 
renowned  sea-side  resort — I  peered  curiously 
through  the  gray  dusk  of  the  early  summer  morn- 
ing, as  we  neared  the  wharf,  and  saw  a  single  slim 
spire  rising  from  a  mass  of  ill-defined  houses  that 
also  rose  gently,  receding  fh>m  the  shore.  Sleep 
reigned  in  Newport.  The  last  polka  was  polked, 
the  last  farewell  said— even  the  last  serenade 
sung,  for  that  night.  Sleep  reigned  in  Newport ; 
and  in  the  largest  of  those  white  houses,  that 
gleamed  through  the  dim  early  fight,  like  the 
night-mare  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  in  the  huge 
mass  farther  on — the  impromptu  Yankee  palace 
"-^how  many  gay  and  pretty  girls  were  soundly 
sleeping,  dancing  now,  in  dreams,  at  a  ball  that 
had  no  ending,  and  with  tireless  partners,  whose 
hair  was  carefully  parted  down  behind,  even  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck — ^beautiful  to  behold ! 

But  if  Newport  town  slept,  Newport  Long 
Wharf  was  wide  awake  with  scores  of  carriages 
Whose  hospitable  doors  stretched  widely  open, 
and  hackmen  who  swore  with  fearful  distinct- 
Htas  in  the  early  morning.  The  decks  of  the 
Meamer  were  damp  and  sloppy  with  dew,  the 
^Kshaven  men  looked  vnry  and  cross  as  they 

Stled  among  the  hopeless  heaps  of  baggage — 
ladies,  whose  age  was  of  no  consequence, 
IMtowed  their  officious  cares  upon  pet  bundles 
fM  boxes,  while  thick  vails,  closely  drawn  over 
pikty  traveling  hats,  and  plain,  exquisitely-fit- 
ttnijg  traveling  habits,  betrayed  the  belles  who, 
liktf*  stars  in  their  "watery  bed,"  were  about 
risftig  upon  the  bright  firmament  of  Newport 
life^. 

I;  who  am  always  collected,  stood  placidly 
about  in  every  body*s  way,  and  advised  all  the 
passengers  I  knew  to  be  cool,  or  they  would 
probably  lose  their  baggage ; — ^very  good  advice 
to  give  to  cross  people  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  steamer  stops  for  five  minutes.  The 
only  gentlemen  I  saw  were  the  waiters,  who 
moved  quietly  and  rapidly  through  the  throng, 
pocketing  shillings  for  the  protection  of  trunks 
and  bags,  and  undertaking  every  thing  that  every 
body  required. 

A  mdroent,  and  the  scene  changed  to  the  in- 
terior 4f  a  carriage,  with  Smelle  and  I  on  the 
back  seat  and  Hownde  on  the  front. 

•*  The  Ocean,"  said  Hownde,  crisply ;  for,  as 
he  very  properly  remarked  when  he  threw  a  boot- 
jack and  -cut  the  head  of  Alonzo,  his  father's 
servant,  as  that  functionary  once  entered  his 
room  to  brUsh  his  clothes,  **  I  never  pretend  to 
be  good-humftted  before  breakfast.** 

Which,  of  course,  was  as  good  as  surgical  ad- 
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yicB  to  AUmxo,  and  made  Daily's  pain-extractor 
timieceMary. 

The  scene  changed  to  the  still  streets  of  New- 
port. They  are  narrow,  with  rough  paTement. 
A  broad  space,  half  street,  half  mall,  stands  be- 
fore a  quaint,  old,  Flemish-like  building  called 
the  State  House.  At  that  hour  of  the  morning 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  old  Gk>T- 
emor  Coddington  step  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
glance  ghostly  upon  the  fresh  jet  of  summer 
travel  that  poured  beneath.  I  said  as  much  to 
Smelle.   But  he  was  sleepy,  and  misunderstood. 

"  Vm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  there's  any 
ood  in  town  or  not ;  hang  it,  how  should  1 1" 

It  was  a  response  that  naturally  induced  si- 
lence upon  my  part,  and  as  we  had  now  quitted  the 
square  and  were  rumbling  along  a  narrow  street, 
I  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  looked  dreamily 
out  of  the  window.  The  street  was  dark  with 
heavy  foliage  upon  each  side,  in  which  were 
buried  two  or  three  houses.  At  the  comer  of  a 
side  street  stood  a  lofty  gateway.  It  was  fit  for 
a  palace,  and,  as  I  leaned  suddenly  forward  to 
see  it  more  nearly,  I  perceived,  in  the  growing 
light,  inverted  torches  sculptured  upon  its  face, 
and  the  old  Eg3rptian  symbol  of  Eternity,  with 
Hebrew  characters,  upon  the  cross-piece,  and 
within  the  iron  railing  I  saw  the  rank  grass  clus- 
tering around  memorial  stones,  whose  cold  white 
aarftice  did  not  redden  in  the  dawn. 

"Heavens!  are  there  grave-yards  in  New- 
port!" cried  De  Grey,  who  had  chanced  to  open 
his  eyes  just  in  time  to  see  the  cemetery.  The 
novelty  of  the  idea  awakened  him  thoroughly, 
and  he  doied  no  longer ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
said, 

"  Here  we  are." 

We  alighted  at  '*The  Ocean,"  and  entered  our 
names  as  aforesaid.  As  we  passed  down  the 
long,  echoing  corridors  to  our  rooms,  Smelle 
quietly  changed  the  order  of  the  countless  boots 
that  stood  ranged  before  the  doors.  Ho  was  pre- 
paring great  wrath  for  the  unconscious  sleepers. 
I  told  him  so.    But  he  only  answered, 

"Oh!  that's  nothing.  ProbaWy  like  De  Grey, 
they  never  pretend  to  be  in  good-humor  before 
breakfast.  Besides,  people  enjoy  themselves  too 
much  in  Newport.  There  must  be  an  alloy  in 
human  happiness." 

He  said  all  these  things  gravely  and  meditat- 
ively, as  he  compared  the  sixes  of  boots,  so  as  to 
hopelessly  confuse  his  victims. 

"  There's  another  very  good  alloy,"  said  Smelle, 
as  he  walked  on  and  stooped  to  another  pair  of 
boots,  "  that  is  shoemaker's  wax.  If  you  just 
smear  the  inside  of  the  boot  with  that,  it  makes 
very  pretty  work  at  night,  when  an  eflTort  is  made 
to  remove  the  boot  by  a  boot-jack  or  other- 
wise. But  I  don't  chance  to  have  any  wax  with 
me. 

"  That's  a  great  pity,"  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  we  shall  have  other  op- 
portunities." 

So  saying,  he  looked  back  along  the  rows  of 
boots  that  he  had  "  shot  madly  from  their  sphere,"  I 
and  remarking  that  it  was"  a  very  pretty  arrange-  ] 


ment,"  he  wished  me  good-night,  and  we  all 
went  into  our  rooms. 

Of  course  I  don't  know  by  what  right  a  hole 
ten  feet  by  five,  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  looking-glass,  which  reflects  upon  your  ap- 
pearance in  a  manner  no  gentleman  can  possibly 
allow — is  called  "a  room."  In  penitentiaries 
and  other  institutions  similar  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can caravanserai,  they  are  called  cells.  It  is  upon 
the  same  hiscrutable  principle,  I  suppose,  that 
the  crowd  of  men  in  white  jackets  who  rush 
round  the  dinner  table,  knocking  your  head  with 
their  elbows  and  plates,  and  pouring  gravy  and 
soup  into  your  lap,  are  called  waiters.  How, 
•when,  or  where  they  waUt  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

I  closed  my  door,  and  sat  down  in  my  one 
chair  by  my  one  window.  The  east  was  already 
flaming  with  the  coming  sun,  and  I  threw  up  the 
sash,  leaned  out,  and  surveyed  Newport.  I  saw 
a  broad,  bare  space  of  fields  stretching  to  the 
sea  half  a  mile  away.  From  my  window  I  could 
see  very  fow  houses.  Those  that  I  saw  were 
built  very  low,  and  painted  very  dark,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  hide  among  the  scanty  foliage 
around  them.  One  large,  bare,  lofty  house  I 
especially  remarked,  rough  and  massive  as  if 
hewn  from  the  cliff,  but  more  suggestive  of  the 
tempests  of  the  wintry  ocean  than  of  the  sofi 
winds  of  the  summer  sea.  Not  far  beyond  was 
a  marine  villa,  of  a  grace  and  elegance  so  rare, 
and  of  such  harmonious  proportions,  that  it  made 
music  to  the  mind  in  the  dawn.  Toward  the 
sea  were  one  or  two  red  farm-houses,  with  a  few 
lonely  groups  of  melancholy  trees ;  and  just  upon 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  rose  a  huge,  ugly,  white 
house,  exposed  to  the  son  and  storm,  and  with- 
drawn from  any  road.  Y^t,  as  I  afterward  learn- 
ed, in  that  bare,  ugly,  white  house,  there  had 
been  an  unstained  summer  of  enjoyment  for  a 
party  of  friends,  who,  as  September  led  them 
from  the  sea,  did  not  find  the  old  charm  in  Boc- 
caccio, for  their  Nevrport  summer  daxxled  the 
page. 

As  I  leaned  from  my  window,  in  the  sunrise, 
and  marked  my  first  impressions  of  a  place  s» 
socially  renowned,  a  sense  of  sadness,  that  seem- 
ed prophetic,  possessed  my  mind.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  stillness  of  eariy  morning  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  Newport  fields— or  the  sight  of  the 
ocean  that  lay  like  a  girdle  of  mist  around  the 
island— or  it  may  have  been  the  low,  scarce- 
heeded  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  along  the 
shore,  and  against  the  cliff— or  some  shadowy 
reminiscence  of  the  earlier  days  of  summer-— or 
that  feeling  of  the  evanescence  of  youth  and 
beauty  always  so  vivid  at  a  gay  resort — ^yet,  from 
whatever  cause,  I  felt  a  sadness  creeping  onrer 
my  spirits,  as  the  gray  fog  creeps  over  Uie  sunny 
fields  of  that  island,  and  turned  away  from  the 
window,  wondering  and  perplexed. 

I  opened  my  trunk,  and  listlessly  tumbled 
my  clothes  out  upon  the  floor.  But  I  oonstantlj 
paused,  and  my  eyes  strayed  out  of  the  window, 
and  scraps  of  mournful  poetry  drifted  throvgh 
my  memoiy.    I  thought  at  Saratoga  and  of  t^ 
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Lulu  episode — but  not  even  my  pride  was  touched. 
I  remembered  Cape  May  and  old  gossiping  Rye 
NosseroSi  bat  without  emotion.  **Well,  let  it 
go  for  a  sentimental  day/*  said  I,  springing  up, 
•*  and  ho !  for  Newport." 

The  gong  clashed  and  thundered  through  *^  The 
Ocean. "  There  was  an  interval — then  more  thun- 
der. When  I  had  waited  until  I  supposed  the 
'*  nice  people"  might  be  in  the  breakfast-room,  I 
sauntered  slowly  down,  in  a  costume  designed 
for  execution,  and  which  almost  slew  De  Grey 
Hownde  with  envy.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  com- 
bine in  my  toilet  the  characteristic  excellencies 
of  our  great  Sartorian  prototypes,  the  English 
and  French  styles.  Just  now,  of  course,  with  all 
the  rest  of  "  the  men,"  I  go  in  strongly  for  the 
English  mode.  I  have  cut  the  exact,  square  bow 
in  my  cravat,  which  was  the  aim  of  all  our  am- 
bitions three  years  ago,  and  let  it  fly  rather  loosely 
at  the  ends.  I  have  my  shirt  collars  very  stiff, 
and  protruding  about  two  inches  beyond  my  chin 
in  front.  My  hair  is  cropped  closely,  and  is 
seamed  down  behind  ;  and  I  lay  out  my  face  in 
the  most  aggravated  style  of  mutton-chop  whisk- 
ers, and  without  mustache,  which  is  getting  a 
Httle  vulgar.  For  morning  coats,  something  very 
shabby  and  select  is  my  fancy, — but  with  no 
elaboration  of  pocket-work.  Plainness — simpli- 
city— mark  (when  combined  with  my  peculiar 
elegance)  the  true  gentleman.  Dress  coats  I 
must  have  close-fitting,  and  rather  shortish ; 
sleeves  large,  and  also  short,  that  my  double 
wrist-bands  with  my  gold  bullets  or  my  enamel 
knobs  may  have  their  due  share  in  the  general 
effect.  Waistcoats  were  always  a  delicate  sub- 
ject. I  should  say  decidedly  short — (they  have 
them  so  at  "  our  club"  in  PaIl-Mall>--and  upon 
flo  account  whatever  must  the  lower  button  be 
unbuttoned.  This  lower  button  business  is,  at 
present,  rather  the  test  of  the  true  gentleman. 
Plain  shirt  bosoms  are  of  course ;  and  any  suspi- 
cion of  a  swell  about  the  foot  in  trowsers  is  fatal, 
and  admits  of  no  palliation.  None  of  "  the  men" 
vnll  ever  enter  a  respectable  drawing-room  with- 
out his  hat  in  hand,  and  a  well-conducted  tee-ter — 
a  movement  produced  by  fancying  yourself  tread- 
ing on  hot  plates — is  the  perfection  of  elegance. 
Guided  by  such  principles,  you  may  imagine 
that  I  was  no  insignificant  figure  as  I  entered 
the  breakfast-room.  With  a  happy  mixture  of 
French  grace  and  English  indifference,  I  moved 
to  my  chair,  and  ordered  tea  and  toast.  My 
brother  tells  me  they  do  so  at  the  clubs  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  course  what  is  natural  and  proper  in 
a  London  Club-house  or  a  Parisian  SaUmy  is 
equally  so  at  '*  The  Ocean"  in  Newport. 

I  played  with  my  knife  a  moment,  looked  care- 
lessly out  of  the  window,  and  then — as  if  I  had 
just  remembered  there  might  be  some  one  else 
present — I  glanced  round  the  table.  Venus! 
What  rosy  ranks  of  loveliness  !  You  know  how 
H  is  at  *'  The  Ocean,"  or  any  where  else  in  our 
favored  land ; — ^material  for  a  book  of  beauty  in 
as  many  volumes  at  there  are  novels  of  Mr. 
James.  But  I  saw  only  one  figure — only  one 
face — and  my  Newport  career  was  determined. 


A  simple  light  muslin  dress,  gathered  like  a 
cloud  around  her  neck  and  breast,  hair  easily  and 
gracefully  folded  and  knotted  behind — not  a  fly- 
ing buttress  of  hair  as  broad  and  stiff  as  nudU 
de  bcntf  and  Martelle  can  make  it — a  &ce,  too 
pale,  but  of  flower-like  beauty ;  a  manner  which 
was  more  than  beauty,  as  the  aroma  is  more 
than  bloom — such  was  all  I  could  see  of  Mabel 

I  knew  her  father,  and  I  knew  by  the  restless 
eye  that  constantly  watched  his  daughter,  how 
deep  was  his  fear  of  the  pallor,  that  no  fresh 
ocean-breeze  would  blow,  nor  sweet  inland  aii 
allure,  from  her  cheek.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  conscious  of  no  one  else  at  table,  nor  in 
the  world.  When  she  rose,  he  lifted  her  gently, 
and  placed  her  arm  in  his.  Then,  with  the  grace 
of  a  flower  waving  in  the  wind,  she  walked  with 
him  out  of  the  room.  But  slowly,  slowly.  There 
was  no  elastic  bound  in  her  step  ;  there  was  no 
proud,  eager  setting  back  of  the  head,  and  tri- 
umphant glancing  into  her  father*8  eye — as  with 
the  springing  Eva,  who  passed  her  before  she 
reached  the  door.  Mabel  was  not  one  of  the 
Houris  who  made  the  *'  Ocean  Hall"  a  Paradise 
for  Young  America  the  night  before.  Yet  wher- 
ever she  moved,  there  was  the  grace  of  angels— 
and  upon  whomsoever  she  looked,  he  was  happy. 

I  confess  that,  as  the  door  closed  upon  that 
girl,  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  French  and  English  styles  in  my 
toilet.  There  was  something  so  real  in  that 
fading  form,  a  light  so  pure  surrounded  her, 
that  my  elaborate  efforts  at  the  fine  gentle- 
man did  not  seem  very  noble.  On  the  whole, 
was  the  lower  vest  button  of  such  transcendent 
importance  1  Could  any  thing  so  needlessly  in- 
sult a  dying  man  or  woman  as  a  dandy  t  Not 
that  I  was  called  a  dandy,  but  that  I  very  well 
knew  myself  to  be  one,  my  dandyism  consisting 
mainly  in  avoiding  the  remark.  I  felt  how  mis- 
erably flat  and  mean  were  my  ideas  of  a  success- 
ful Newport  career — the  driving  of  fine  horses — 
the  stinging  gossip— the  light  flirtation — the 
general  travestie  and  parody  of  a  pleasant  life 
which  is  annually  presented  there,  in  the  very 
face  of  the  sea  and  sky,  compared  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  and  worth  and  beauty  of 
life,  suggested  by  that  pale  consumptive. 

In  a  plainer  dress  I  was  presented  to  her  by 
her  father,  when,  after  dinner,  they  sat  in  their 
parlor,  with  the  door  open,  to  hear  the  music. 

**  I  hope  you  find  the  sea-air  beneficiall"  I 
commenced,  addressing  her. 

She  smiled  incredulously,  and  said :  "  Father 
tells  me  that  I  do,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  myseUl 
Yet  I  am  very  fond  of  Newport." 

'*  What !  of  all  this  *  dressing,  dancing,  and 
flirtation,'  as  my  cousin  Looz  Kreecher  calls  it," 
said  I.     **  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so." 

**  With  this  air,  this  sea,  the  pleasant  island 
the  choice  and  various  society,  amusing  as  well 
as  agreeable;  with  music,  youth,  beauty,  and 
love — why,  are  yuu  not  fond  of  Newport  t"  asked 
Mabel,  in  return. 

**  I  have  just  arrived,"  I  answered. 

**  Ah  .1  then  you  have  it  yet  to  learn,"  said  she. 
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**  But  you  are  young ;  and  if  you  are  well  and 
gay,  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  take  the  mis- 
anthropic view.  I  do  not,  even  now,  although 
I  am  no  longer  well,  and  can  never  he  gay 
again.'* 

As  she  spoke,  a  long,  low,  melancholy  strain 
froiii  the  hand  mingled  with  her  words,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments  afier  she  had  ceased 
speaking,  then  died  gradually  away.  The  sad- 
ness of  the  music  passed  into  her  &ce.  Disease 
makes  more  delicate  those  fine  susceptibilities 
upon  whose  exqubite  action  depend  so  much  the 
mental  mood.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rare  organiz- 
ation of  Mabel  was  a  harp  upon  which  those 
breaths  of  music  played. 

We  all  sank  into  silence.  The  music  ceased, 
and  we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  throng  as  it  pass- 
ed out  of  the  hall  to  dress  for  the  drive.  At  in- 
tervals a  bell  rang  in  the  office.  Its  sound  had 
a  fearful  distinctness.  Sometimes  it  was  nervous 
and  hurried,  as  if  the  imperious  guest  would  not 
bide  a  moment's  delay,  or  as  if  some  belle  vexed 
in  arranging  her  shawl,  petulantly  summoned  her 
truant  maid.  Then  a  grave  and  moral  tinkle,  as 
if  some  invalid  clergyman  or  bank-president,  in 
white  cravat,  wished  sedately  to  have  his  car- 
riage called.  But  all  these  suggestions  of  various 
persons  and  active  life,  all  the  more  sharply  de- 
fined in  my  mind  because  of  the  slight  girl  that 
sat  upon  the  sofa,  who  was  no  longer  well,  and 
could  never  be  gay  again. 

I  drove  with  them  that  afternoon  and  the  fol- 
lowing days — short,  easy,  tranquil  drives.  How 
hard  and  fierce  was  the  swift  rush  of  gay  life ! 
I  shuddered  as  I  felt  how  ruthlessly  the  fading 
are  forgotten.  Then  1  stole  a  glance  at  Mabel, 
and  her  pale  and  waning  beauty — ^pure  as  a  star- 
beam — seemed  the  only  real  thing  in  all  that 
raging  whirl. 

One  day  I  read  to  her  Charles  Lamb's  story  of 
Rosamond  Grey.  It  was  in  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  light  lay  broad  upon  the  water,  and  the 
•ea  was  but  a  smooth  pavement  leading 

**  Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  happy  Isles." 

It  is  a  quiet  country  love  story,  told  in  frag- 
ments and  hints.  But  when  I  reached  that 
passage  :  **  Allan  Clare  when  but  a  boy  sighed 
for  her" — I  stopped :  I  could  not  read  further ; 
and  as  I  looked  at  her  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped 
my  lips.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
that  wan,  sad  smile  which  is  beyond  tears.  The 
twilight  fell  upon  us  as  we  sat  in  the  quiet  room, 
and  the  book  was  closed  in  my  hand.  A  holy 
silence  closed  around  us.  The  distant  murmur 
of  the  sea  stole  muffled  to  our  ears.  "  Allan 
Clare  when  but  a  boy  sighed  for  her,"  said  I, 
gently,  and  I  kissed  her  hand. 

The  next  evening  the  world  went  to  one  of 
the  other  hotels  to  a  ball,  and  I  persuaded  Mabel 
to  go  into  the  parlor.  There  were  several  of 
the  sedate  groups  that  Nature  always  permits 
in  hotel-parlors,  to  preserve  the  balance — so 
much  lead  to  so  much  elixir.  Mabel  walked 
from  her  room,  leaning  upon  her  father's  arm 
and  mine.  She  was  never  more  beautiful,  so 
pale,  »o  pore.    We  were  scarcely  in  the  room 


when  I  saw  a  cloud  of  satin  rolling  up  threat- 
eningly from  the  other  extremity,  and  beheld 
my  old  Aimt  Terry  Pinn  sailing  toward  us,  with 
hands  prepared  for  those  prodigious  shakes  in 
which  she  indulges  upon  the  slightest  pretext. 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  one  onslaught  of  Aunt 
Terry  Pinn  would  be  fatal  to  Mabel,  and  I  rushed 
forward  to  break  the  enemy's  line. 

**How  dee  do,  John!"  commenced  the  old 
lady,  puffingly. 

"  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you.  Aunt  Pinn, 
and  I  trust  you  are  the  same  ;  I  also  trust  that 
Uncle  Pinn  and  the  children  are  well.  How 
is  your  health!  How  have  you  been!  How 
are  you  going  to  be  1  How  have  Uncle  Pinn 
and  the  children  been,  and  how  do  you  think 
they  are  going  to  bel  And  how  are  all  your 
friends,  and  how  have  they  been,  and  I  trust 
they  are  going  to  be  very  well.  I  have  been 
here  several  days,  and  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  shall  stay,  and  I  suppose  you  are  in  the 
same  state  of  uncertainty,  and  you're  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  I  don't  think  you'll  blow 
away  just  yet,  and,  on  the  whole,  how  are 
youl" 

This  speech  I.  poured  out  as  rapidly  as  1 
could,  and  all  the  time  was  pushing  and  pulling 
Aunt  Terry  away  from  Mabel.  When  I  stopped 
Aunt  Pinn  began  to  cry,  for  she  thought  I  was 
out  of  my  head. 

"Why,  you're  not  well  after  all,  are  you. 
Aunt  Terry  1"  said  L 

"  Yes,  I  am,  you  poor  dear  boy ;  but  you're 
mad,  I  see  that  you're  insane.  Oh !  dear  me  I" 
and  Aunt  Terry  began  to  sob  again  and  create 
a  rather  ridiculous  scene. 

"  Mrs.  Pinn,"  said  I,  with  gravity,  and  in  a 
low  tone,  **  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
you  insult  me  by  such  a  remark.  My  dear  Aunt 
Terry,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  in  the  pub- 
lic parlor :  if  you  want  to  do  that,  go  to  your 
own  room." 

I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  why  I  spoke  in  such 
a  manner  to  my  Aunt,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  Aunt  Terry  Pinn  went  to  her 
own  room,  as  I  recommended,  but  not  to  make 
a  fool  of  herself:  quite  the  contrary — to  cut  me 
off  in  her  will. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  hideous  apparition  of  fat  Aunt  Terry  and 
the  slight  girl  beside  me — between  her  mundane 
and  bovine  impression  and  the  celestial  sweet- 
ness of  Mabel — and  the  train  into  which  I  had 
fallen  by  pouring  out  nonsense  while  I  pushed 
her  back,  that  so  confused  me  as  to  draw  me  on 
to  that — I  confess  it,  Looz  Kreecher ! — unwar- 
rantable style  of  remark. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  was  dependent  upon  her 
for  all  my  prospects,  and  that  I  was  living  large 
upon  the  prospective  "  cutting  up  "  of  old  Terry 
Pinn!  It  was  so,  whether  I  mentioned  it  or 
not.  So,  fancy  my  emotions,  when,  after  escort- 
ing Mabel  back  to  her  room,  I  went  up  to  mine, 
and  found  a  note  pushed  under  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  read-— of  course  I  might  have 
known  it. 
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"  Mrs.  Teny  Piiin  preaenU  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  J.  Smytthe,  Jr.,  and  supposes  he  will 
not  expect  to  be  remembered  in  her  will." 

I  sat  down,  and  wrote  immediately,  "  Mr.  J. 
Smytthe,  Jr.  trusts  that  Mrs.  Terry  Finn  b  well, 
and  assures  her  that  she  is  perfectly  correct  in 
her  supposition.    N.B.  Love  to  old  Finn." 

And  I  tumbled  into  bed  with  a  very  confused 
idea  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  where  I  was,  and, 
after  a  moment,  thought  I  was  walking  in  Switz- 
erland, and  saw  an  Alp  falling  toward  me,  and 
I  couldn't  escape,  and  in  a  moment  down  it 
came,  and,  while  crushing,  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  it  was  my  Aunt  Terry  Finn  tumbling 
through  the  ceiling — and  then  no  more. 

Naturally  no  more,  for  I  was  in  a  raging  de- 
lirium. 

It  lasted  four  weeks,  and  my  only  remem- 
brance of  it  is  that  I  had  a  permanent  sense  of 
being  crushed  under  my  alpine  Aunt  Terry  Finn, 
and  when  I  began  to  recover,  it  was  as  if  she, 
Hke  a  superjacent  Alp,  were  crumbling  away. 

When  I  was  conscious  I  called  the  nurse,  and 
asked  three  questions : 

First.  How  is  Miss  Mabel  1 

Second.  Where  is  my  Aunt  Finn  1 

Third.  Has  any  thing  happened  1 

Mabel  was  still  in  Newport,  and  a  most  blissful 
change  had  befallen  her  health — she  was  recov- 
ering !  Aunt  Finn  was  in  the  kitchen  of  "  The 
Ocean,"  making  me  some  beef-tea. 

*•  For  met" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  for  you.  Lor !  she  won't  let 
nobody  else  touch  it,  and  she  sleeps  here." 

*'My  Aunt  Terry  Finn  sleeps  and  watches 
bymel" 

"  Just  as  if  you  was  a  baby,  sir,"  whimpered 
the  nurse. 

"  Thunder !"  said  I,  and  turned  over  in  bed. 

Nothing  had  happened,  except  that  in  dancing 
ene  evening,  Jones  Smith  had  danced  little  Miss 
Kydd  Slippus  so  rapidly  backward  toward  the 
music,  that  she  had  tumbled  among  the  music 
stands  and  dispersed  the  performers,  and  sat 
down  hard  upon  a  violin,  quite  smashing  it.  If 
Jones  Smith  had  been  Patrick  OTatrick,  in  the 
oyster  house,  he  would  have  been  called  a  drunk- 
en rowdy.  As  it  was,  the  dowager  mammas 
said,  vnth  little  shrugs,  that  it  was  *'  really  too 
bad,"  and  they  must  really  think  of  stopping 
TilUana's  dancing  with  him,  and  yet,  you  know, 
Mr.  Smytthe,  if  a  lady  dances  with  one  she 
must  with  all. 

"  Most  certainly,  madame." 

And  the  young  ladies  said,  "  Why  does  Jones 
Smith  get  sol"  and  "Why,  now,  Mr.  Smith," 
when  he  put  his  arm  around  them,  and  pulled 
them  into  the  dance,  and  rushed,  stamping  and 
clattering  his  heels  like  a  cart-horse,  down  the 
room.  Jones  Smith  might  be  so  tipsy  that  some 
of  **  the  men"  were  obliged  to  lead  him  from  the 
house.  But  every  body  agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  party  without  him.  Young  America  en- 
vied Jones  Smith,  and  modeled  itself  upon  him. 

Mabel  was  recovering!     There  was  news! 


Could  it  be  true  1  And  if  it  were  true,  should 
I  find  Mabel  robust,  gay,  frolicsome,  as  interest- 
ing as  the  pale  and  beautiful  girl  who  had  made 
the  summer  a  poem  1  That  was  a  very  gra;ve 
consideration,  as  De  Grey  said,  who  cared  no- 
thing for  her  while  she  was  an  invalid,  but  had 
suddenly  discovered  how  charming  she  was, 
now  that  she  could  dance. 

"  Mabel  dance  1"  said  I,  faintly. 

"  Dance !  why,  she's  the  best  dancer  in  New 
port,"  replied  he. 

"  Thunder !"  said  I,  and  turned  over  again. 

"  You  should  have  seen  her  last  night,  as  sh« 
whirled  down  the  room  with  Jones  Smith." 

"  With  Jones  Smith  1"  gasped  I. 

"  Why,  yes.  What  the  deuce  is  the  maliter 
with  you  1  Of  course  with  Jones  Smith ;  and 
they  are  all  in  the  parlor  this  very  morning, 
dancing  the  German  cotillon,  and  I  have  agreed 
to  join  them." 

"What  time  is  itt"  inquired  I. 

"Eleven  o'clock." 

"  And  they  are  dancing  in  the  parlor  1" 

"  Yes — and  I'm  off,  au  rewir;"  and  De  Grey, 
rather  tired  of  a  sick  man,  ran  down  the  corri- 
dor. After  a  moment  I  heard  the  door  of  the 
parlor  open,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  gay,  dancing 
music  pealed  into  the  hall.  I  knew  that  they 
were  all  there.  I  knew  that  Mabel,  who  had 
reigned  so  purely  and  alone  in  my  imagination, 
during  my  whole  acquaintance  ^th  her-— whose 
image  stood  in  my  mind  like  that  of  the  Madonna 
in  the  secrecy  of  a  Catholic's  chamber — ^was  now 
pro&ned  by  the  embrace  of  a  mere  parody  upon 
man ;  and  I  actually  shuddered  as  I  thought  of 
Jones  Smith  encircling  Mabel  with  his  arm,  and 
"  rushing"  her  across  the  room. 

I  know  what  Looz  Kreecher  says :  I  know 
that  she  says  it  is  mere  habit,  and  that  the  girls 
are  conscious  of  nothing  improper  in  the  tl^g, 
because  they  are  educated  to  it.  I  know,  sIm, 
how  beautiAiI  dancing  is,  and  how  fond  I  am  of 
dancing.  I  know,  if  you  please,  dear  Loox 
Kreecher,  that  the  girls  are  only  conscious  of 
the  exhilaration  and  enjoyment.  But  how  about 
the  men  !  I  am  a  man,  you  perceive,  and  I  b^ 
pen  to  know  what  we  say  to  our  very  intimate 
friends.  And  if  you  will  observe  carefully,  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  always  the  Jones  Smith 
style  of  man  that  will  not  permit  his  sister  or  his 
sweetheart  to  waltz.  Why  is  that,  dear  Loos 
Kreecher  1  For,  w  hatever  the  reason  may  be,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  that  made  me  shudder— and 
get  up. 

I  was  desperately  feeble,  pale  as  a  phantom, 
and  much  emaciated.  By  some  inexplicable 
magic  Mabel  and  I  had  exchanged  cenditions.  I 
pulled  on  my  clothes  slowly,  laughed  faintly  at 
my  attenuated  visage  in  the  glass,  and  slipped 
into  the  passage.  I  tottered  and  groped  along 
toward  the  parlor.  The  gay  music  made  me 
giddy.  The  remembrances  of  my  happy  and 
sad  days  with  Mabel,  came  thronging  across 
my  weakened  brain.  They  were  so  tranquil  and 
fair  ;  and  she  belonged  to  them,  by  her  spiritual 
beauty,  as  an  angel  to  the  serene  heaven.  Nearar 
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and  neanr  MNuded  the  gay  munc.  How  nrooh 
bettor  had  she  paned  away  then,  like  a  morning 
dood  melting  in  the  aky,  than  have  ramved  to 
this — ^aid  I,  in  my  mind. 

Was  it  a  foolish  saying!  Well,  the  gay  music 
made  me  giddy. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  I  saw  the  merry, 
glancing  crowd.  Men  and  women,  in  strange 
morning  ooetnmes,  were  reeling  and  turning  in 
the  waltz ;  hot  ehiefest,  Jones  Smith,  in  an  un- 
attenble  coat,  was  flying  widi  a  light-figured 
partner  diredAy  toward  me  as  I  entered  the 
room.  It  was  a  terrific  and  resistless  rush.  The 
German  cotillon  was  aghast  at  the  furious  onset 
of  ite  leader.  The  couples  paused  as  the  wild 
pair  whirled  around  the  room.  Faster  and  fester 
heat  the  music,  for  the  man  at  the  piano  was  as 
■mich  eicited  as  the  rest.  ConTcrsation  stopped, 
tiie  heated  girls  forgot  to  fan  themselves,  every- 
hody  instinctively  awaited  the  result  of  this  great 
movement.  I,  just  within  the  door,  stood  trans- 
fixed. In  the  girl  so  wildly  eddying  around  the 
room,  I  recognized  Mabel — ^but  my  Mabel  no 
kmger.  She  dashed  toward  me  like  a  swift 
wave,  and  sweeping  around  and  barely  escaping 
■M,  her  light  lace  skirt,  lifted  by  the  whirl,  flew 
against  me  and  brushed  my  face,  like  a  gust  of 
•pray.  It  was  too  much  for  my  weakened  brain. 
In  the  rapid  motion,  to  the  impetoous  music,  that 
too,  began  to  reel  and  whirl,  and  I  trembled  lest 
I  should  faint  or  fall.  1  turned  away  slowly,  to 
■Bake  my  escape,  but  at  the  same  moment  saw 
the  mad  couple  darting  toward  me.  On  they 
oame — blinded,  breathless,  drunk  with  the  ex- 
oitement  of  the  dance.  Before  they  reached  me 
I  quivered  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  Every- 
body rose  and  ran  a  little  forward.  I  beard  a 
aligllt  shriek,  the  music  stopped,  and  at  the  same 
iastant  they  dashed  against  me  as  if  they  had 
heeo  shot  fnm  a  mortar,  and  down  we  aU  heavily 
fell  together — ^Mabel,  Jones  Smith,  and  I.  I  was 
beneath.  At  the  same  moment  I  lost  my  oon- 
aciousness,  and  my  love  for  Mabel. 

— ^When,  as  I  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
relapse  occasioned  by  that  incident,  I  leaned  one 
day  at  sunset  from  my  window  at  the  hotel,  and 
once  more  surveyed  the  wide,  solitary  fields  of 
Newport,  which  I  had  first  seen  at  sunrise,  I 
recollected  the  vague  sense  of  sadness  that  haunt- 
ad  me  that  day.  I  do  not  know  that  my  expe- 
rience in  the  meantime  has  explained  it — perhaps 
nothing  could.  The  checkered  life  at  my  heart — 
as  De  Grey  calls  it  in  his  love-letters  when  he 
tries  the  sentimental  style — since  my  graduation 
in  the  early  summer,  had  taught  me  more  than  I 
had  fiuicied  could  ever  be  learned  at  Watering 
Places ;  forgetting  that  at  Newport  as  at  New 
Zealand  I  had  to  deal  with  the  same  human  na- 
ture. Tet  from  that  shock  of  feeling  which  I 
sofifered  in  my  acquaintance  with  Mabel,  dur- 
ing this  first  Newport  summer,  it  is,  when- 
ever I  remember  the  gay  watering-place,  as  if  I 
looked  through  that  stately  gateway  solemnly 
sculptured  with  the  inverted  torches,  and  saw 
beyond,  the  flowers  that  die  at  evening  glittering 
ill  tha  rising  sun. 
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THB  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES. 

SOCIBTT   AKO   SHOPPIlfO. 

O  susceptible  were  the  Athenians  to  the  influ- 
ences of  material  beauty,  and  the  subtle 
intoxication  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  said,  their 
judges  listened  only  to  the  pleadings  of  certain 
orators  in  the  dark,  for  fear  that  their  judgmenta 
should  be  biased  by  the  more  powerful  eloquence 
of  their  extreme  comeliness,  made  doubly  elect- 
ive by  the  winning  artifices  of  the  accomplished 
speakers.  This  may  readily  be  credited  of  the 
court  that  turned  aside  justice  at  the  artful  em- 
pose  of  the  charms  of  a  courtesan.  The  Greeks 
were  indeed  a  race  prone  to  the  liveliest  emo- 
tions. Specious  eloquence  easily  swayed  or  ex- 
cited them,  under  the  shadows  of  those  giorious 
forms  of  architectural  and  statuesque  beauty, 
upon  which  the  world  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  has  placed  the  verdict  of  perfection, 
while  transmitting  them  to  posterity  under  the 
honorable  appellation  of  Grecian  Art.  The 
mantle  of  their  sjrmpathy  with  that  beauty  that 
appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, creating  from  each  a  species  of  worship, 
has  fallen  in  these  times  upon  Frenchmen. 
Greece  only,  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  was 
able  to  give  birth  to  those  brilliant  combinations 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  wit,  which  enthralled  alika 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Pericles,  and  made  the  wisdom  and  talent 
of  that  nation  more  submissive  to  the  caprices 
of  a  harlot  than  to  the  virtues  of  a  wife.  Lais 
and  Aspasia  have  left  names  as  imperishable  as  the 
genius  of  the  people  whose  society  they  adorned, 
but  whose  morals  they  corrupted.  France  alone, 
of  modem  nations,  has  developed  a  kindred  class 
of  women.  Ninon  d*Enelos  and  Marion  Delonne 
inherited  alike  the  aceomplishmenta  and  vices  of 
their  Grecian  sisters,  and  it  is  only  in  French 
history  or  the  annals  of  Greece  that  such  reputa- 
tions could  have  achieved  immortality.  Their 
beauty  would  have  found  worshipers  every 
where,  but  their  intellectual  fascinations  and  epi- 
curean refinementa  of  corruption  would  have 
failed  elsewhere  to  make  thc«n  the  queens  of 
submissive  coteries  of  wealth,  rank,  and  talent 
Rome,  true  to  ita  solitary  instinct  of  force,  was 
capable  only  of  adding  a  Julia  or  MessaUna  to  iU 
coarse  and  repulsive  career  of  debauchery,  while 
the  merry  monarch  of  modem  England  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  Paris  the  female  name  that 
most  graced  and  disgraced  the  orgies  of  his 
reign.  We  would  as  soon  look  for  the  tropic  bird 
in  the  sea  of  Okotak,  as  for  a  Diana  de  Poitiers 
in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  lovea  of  her  women 
are  nearer  allied  to  Roman  lust  than  Parisian 
grace.  Edinburgh  and  Boston  diepute  the  title 
of  modem  Athens,  but  it  is  in  literaturs  and 
philosophy  alone ;  while  Paris,  in  every  feature 
that  constitutes  a  proud,  gay,  intellectual,  and 
magnificent  capital,  and  above  all  in  the  skepti- 
cal, pleasure-loving,  beauty-worshiping,  sensu- 
ous character  of  ita  population,  can  justly  assert 
ita  pre-eminence  in  all  those  quaKtias  that  have 
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made  the  metropolis  of  Attica  celebrated  through 
all  time.  This  af^nity  between  the  inliabitants 
of  these  two  cities  is  not  a  discovery  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  was  noticed  by  the  sharp-wit- 
ted philosophers  of  the  last.  But  they  failed  to 
observe  one  feature  in  which  the  women  of  Paris 
can  happily  claim  a  proud  distinction.  This  they 
owe  to  the  spiritualizing  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. If  their  sex  have  illustrated  the  brilliant 
union  of  mere  beauty  with  intellect,  they  have 
also  produced  characters,  of  equal  attractions  in 
these  points,  guided  by  the  maxims  of  a  purer 
morality  than  Greece  ever  knew,  or  subjected  to 
the  severer  discipline  of  Christian  truth.  Paris 
can  rival  Athens  in  all  that  made  her  women  the 
companions  of  her  men,  but  the  glory  of  Athens 
rose  and  set  too  soon  to  allow  her  to  receive  the 
only  doctrine  which  had  power  to  purify  it,  and 
render  it  permanent. 

Women  then,  possessing  education,  beauty, 
and  wit,  maintain  an  empire  in  Paris  unequalled 
elsewhere  in  extent  and  influence.  But  it  i»  not 
a  power  which  abides  because  once  possessed. 
To  maintain  its  conquests,  unremitting  care  is 
required.  Woman  reigns  supreme,  but  her  su- 
premacy depends  upon  her  legitimate  attractions. 
The  beauty  of  a  Frenchwoman  is  not  so  strongly 
characteristic  as  that  of  an  Englishwoman,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Spanish.  It  may,  but  rarely 
does,  possess  the  delicacy  of  the  American,  al- 
though it  often  combines  the  clear  complexion, 
dark  hair,  and  piercing  or  soft  blue  eyes  of  the 
others.  It  is  more  of  a  mosaic  than  that  of  other 
countries.  But  its  strength  lies  rather  in  her 
**  esprit.'*  This  is  never  extinguished.  Some 
women  drop  their  beauty  as  they  do  a  garment, 
all  at  once.  From  being  superb  they  become 
hideous.  Others  lose  it  by  decrees,  and  grace- 
folly  fall  back  from  embonpoint  to  their  hair, 
from  hair  to  teeth ;  these  gone,  the  brilliant 
speaking  eyes  remain, 
conserving  still  all  their 
triumphs.  As  they  lose 
their  lustre,  and  the 
figure  its  elasticity, 
most  women  withdraw 
from  society,  as  being 
too  dilapidated  to  add 
to  its  attractions  or 
receive  from  it  enjoy- 
ment. Not  so  with 
French  ladies.  They 
ddllfuUy  conceal  the 
assaults  of  time  by  the 
arts  of  the  toilet,  and  re- 
tain their  power,  and  if 
possible  become  more 
attractive,  by  their  in- 
exhaustible "esprit," 
into  the  "  spirituel" 
depths  of  which  they 
plunge  as  into  a  foun- 
tain of  youth.  The 
respect  and  attention 
paid  to  age  is  delight- 
ful to  witneni.  Sodetj 


is  not  made  up  merely  of  thoughtless  youth, 
whose  highest  aim  is  amusement,  bat  parents 
take  the  lead,  and  children  are  content  to  follow 
their  guidance.  The  art  of  conversation,  ^a  well 
as  that  of  dancing,  is  cultivated,  and  soirees  and 
receptions  give  scope  to  more  elevating  exchange 
of  thoughts  than  mere  gossip  or  chit-chat.  It 
requires  intellectual  effort  to  maintain  a  good 
footing  in  Parisian  society.  One  must  know 
something,  or  be  a  lion,  however  small.  Grace 
of  figure  and  skill  of  legs  are  not  the  only  need> 
fill  accomplishments.  Society  in  which  the  sou- 
venirs of  Mile,  de  la  Fayette,  Madames  Sevigne 
and  Recamier  are  cherished,  and  a  long  list  of 
names  of  either  sex,  illustrious  in  all  that  makes 
a  drawing-room  brilliant  and  attractive,  is  not 
content  with  the  trite  and  common-place.  The 
past  must  be  ransacked  for  its  stores  of  wit,  and 
the  fiiture  anticipated  in  its  progress.  Who  then 
is  so  well  fitted  to  shine  in  Parisian  society  as  an 
experienced,  intelligent  woman  1  So  long  as  she 
can  enter  a  drawing-room  she  never  grows  old. 
Her  memory  becomes  a  treasury  of  anecdotes  for 
the  young,  of  wisdom  for  the  adults.  Like  Ma- 
dame de  la  Crequy,  at  ninety-six  -yeara  of  age, 
she  can  at  once  retain  the  respectfol  admiration 
and  gallantry  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
affection  and  respect  of  youth.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  every  statesman,  artist,  poet,  in  short 
every  man  who  has  not  passed  some  years  in  the 
intimacy  of  old  Parisian  women,  baa  foiled  in 
his  education  of  the  worid.  Sooner  or  later  his 
life  will  resent  this  wrong. 

The  secret  of  their  great  superiority,  so  says 
Leon  Gozlan,  and  I  believe  him,  is  ea«ly  ex- 
plained. As  they  grow  old  they  preserve  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  woman,  and  acquire  the  good  sense 
of  a  man.  As  the  wine  of  which  Homer  speaks, 
they  become  honey  by  the  virtue  of  their  years. 
Living  by  reason  alone,  they  are  dead  to  the  pas- 
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■ions.  No  one  deceives  them.  Why  sliould  they  1 
There  is  no  longer  call  for  coquetry  or  any  thing 
to  gain  hy  flattery.  The  solid  charms  of  reason 
and  wisdom  gather  about  them  a  continual  har- 
vest of  respect  and  attention.  But  this  could  not 
be  had  she  not  prepared  herself  to  be  the  guide, 
ctompanicmi  and  counselor  of  the  young — a 
preparation  not  to  be  made  by  the  weak  in- 
stincts of  American  mothers,  which  banish  them 
firom  society  to  the  kitchen  or  nursery,  leaving 
their  sons  and  daughters,  in  all  their  inexperience 
and  youthful  ardor,  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  their  vanities  and  unfledged  emotions,  in  the 
pernicious  atmosphere  of  our  juvenile  ball-rooms. 
Let  OS  have  innocence  and  beauty  at  our  social 
gatherings,  but  let  them  be  chaperoned  by  par 


rental  care  and  experience.  So  shall  society  in 
America  be  redeemed  from  its  frivolity,  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  intellectual  entertainment  ;■ 
and  parents  and  children  have  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  mutual  neglect. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  another  phase  to 
Parisian  society — one,  if  you  please,  of  heart- 
lessness  and  hypocrisy.  But,  in  these  respects, 
is  it  worse  than  fashionable  life  every  where  1 
Parisian  society  is  a  firmament  of  worlds,  each 
revolving  in  its  own  sphere.  Pleasure  and  in- 
terest are  the  grand  magnets  of  attraction  in  all. 
Balsac  says,  there  are  reunions,  but  no  society, 
at  Paris.  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  nowhere  is 
there  more  enjoyment  for  the  stranger.  Pro- 
vided he  is  properly  presented,  he  can  have  a 


wide  and  varied  circle  of  entrees.  Once  admitted, 
he  is  always  at  home.  Introductions  are  unneces- 
sary. It  is  not  always  requisite  to  know  the  host 
or  hoctess.  One  can  enter  or  leave  at  his  option 
— French-leaves  have  become  proverbial.  They 
are  convenient  certainly  to  both  parties.  In  this 
sort  of  **monde'* — for  at  Paris  Madame  receives 
her  '*  world,"  if  her  callers  be  fewer  in  number 
than  the  satellites  of  Jupiter — tastes  only  are  con- 
sulted in  forming  acquaintances.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  salon  the  world  assemble  as  friends, 
but  part  as  strangers.  **  Egalit^  and  fratemile" 
reign  there  in  their  true  social  sense,  restrained 
only  by  sufficient  courtesy  to  fuse  all  present 
into  one  "  party  of  pleasure.**  Your  arm  may  en- 
circle in  the  waltz  the  fairest  waist  in  the  room, 
and  the  tresses  of  the  softest  hair  droop  languish- 
ingly  on  your  shoulder,  the  tips  of  those  delicate 
fingers  may  tremble  within  your  own,  but  this 

does  not  authorise  you  to  know  Madame  de 

on  the  Boulevards,  unless  with  her  permission. 
The  men  of  fashion  fly  from  one  salon  to  an- 
other on  the  same  night — at  home  with  every 
one— dancing  here,  conversing  there,  music  at 
one,  whist  at  another ;  but  once  in  the  street,  and 
their  memory  of  all  but  their  associates  is  at  once 
steeped  in  liethe.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be 
While  in  society,  each  contributes  his  individual 
quota  to  the  general  enjoyment ;  while  outf  re>- 
suming  his  individual  liberty  and  retirement. 
How  awkwardly  is  this  managed  in  the  United 


States,  where  an  introduction  must  follow  every 
casual  encounter,  and  mortal  offense  be  taken  at 
subsequent  neglects,  or  forgetfulness  of  names, 
which  no  memory  of  less  capacity  than  a  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  can  possibly  retain.  With  a  sur- 
plus of  political  freedom,  there  is  less  social 
liberty  among  Americans  than  any  other  nation. 
Paris  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  shopping. 
An  entire  nation  caters  to  the  vagaries  of  taste 
of  a  world,  and  this  capital  has  become  the 
grand  magazine  where  centres  every  commodity, 
luxury  or  necessity  can  devise.  I  can  not  in  con- 
science add  comfort,  as  this  essential  ingredient 
of  human  happiness,  in  the  domestic  Anglo-Saxon 
sense,  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  follows 
then  that  if  shopping  has  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  passion  with  the  fairer  portion  of  humanity,  as 
no  husband,  I  opine,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute, 
the  shop-keeper's  duties  have  equally  bloomed 
into  an  art;  a  truth,  no  wife  will  gainsay  whose 
experience  has  been  gained  in  this  quarter.  Nap 
poleon  reproached  the  English  with  being  a  nap 
tion  of  shop-keepers,  and  the  eagerness  of  their 
descendants  in  the  pursuit  of  the  dust  or  dollar, 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  throughout  the  world. 
But  with  either  nation  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
energy  of  purpose  and  general  integrity  that 
raises  their  mercantile  character  far  above  that 
of  France.  The  love  of  the  dollar  there  is  quite 
as  strong  and  universal,  and  the  modes  of  se- 
curing it  more  diversified  and  ruinous  to  thi 
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conscience  than  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
In  loye,  success  has  been,  since  creation,  the 
first  article  of  Cupid's  creed,  and  "  all's  fiiir  in 
war,"  is  an  axiom  common  to  every  belligerant. 
To  best  describe  the  general  trading  character 
of  France,  I  should  fuse  these  two  principles  into 
one  sentiment.  So  universal  is  this  feeling  of 
distrust  and  expectation  of  being  defrauded,  that 
it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  *'  shops 
of  confidence,"  as  exceptions  to  the  universal 
rule.  Some  are  all  they  pretend  to  be,  while 
others  have  adopted  the  title,  as  many  hypocrites 
profess  religion,  as  so  much  additional  capital 
of  character.  Travelers  complain  of  the  extor* 
tions  of  the  Bedouins  o(  the  desert,  but  they  have 
lar  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  publicans  and 
tradespeople  of  Paris,  although  in  most  instances 
the  fleecing  is  so  adroitly  disguised,  by  compli- 
mentary false  words  dr  lies  of  interest,  that  the 
particular  operative  is  perceived  only  in  the  gen- 
eral depletion  of  the  purse.  Parisians  themselves 
bewail  the  general  corruption  of  their  trading 
countrymen,  and  propensity  to  deceive  strangers, 
as  a  short-sighted  policy,  by  no  means  conducive 
to  the  true  prosperity  of  their  city.  It  is  a  sad 
truth  that  tl^e  standard  of  mercantile  honor 
among  the  class  referred  to  is  lamentably  low. 
In  purchasing  articles  for  the  United  States  I 
have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  been  asked  by 
the  sellers  if  I  did  not  wish  a  false  invoice 
made  out  for  the  custom-house.  This  sort  of 
cheating  seems  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  that  which  foreign  ladies  are  called  upon 
to  experience  is  of  a  different  character,  and  re- 
quires a  combination  of  art  and  talent,  which 
leaves  &r  in  the  rear  the  **cuteness'*  of  the 
Yankee.  The  character  of  the  customer  is  known 
the  moment  her  foot  enters  the  shop  door.    Her 


A  FAEIS  SALBCHAK. 


purse,  desires,  fantasies,  weaknesses,  and  inten- 
tions are  generally  read  at  onoe  by  the  experi- 
enced caterer  to  the  wants  and  vanities  of  fe- 
male life.  If  not  read,  they  are  decoyed  on  until 
the  desired  knowledge  is  extracted.  A  lady  may 
enter  presuming  she  has  sense,  tastes,  and  opin- 
ions of  her  own,  and,  ten  to  one,  she  leaves  doubly 
fortified  in  this  opinion,  while  the  flattery  and 
deceitful  eloquence  of  the  clerk  has,  in  reality, 
been  her  only  guide  in  purchasing  two-fold  more 
than  she  originally  intended. 

A  rich  English  or  American  woman  is  the 
most  desirable  game  for  these  Talleyraods  of  the 
counter.  Balzac  delightAiliy  hits  off  the  purse- 
bred  nonchalance  and  counterfeit  phlegm  of  the 
one,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  other,  in  a  sketch 
which  is  so  true  to  life  that  I  can  not  better  il- 
lustrate this  species  of  "  shopping"  than  by  giv- 
ing the  pith  of  it. 

An  English  woman  enters  No.  —  Rue  de 

.      The   clerk  advances — "Does   madame 

wish  an  India  or  French  shawl — ^high  price  or — " 

''  I  will  look  at  them." 

**  AMiat  sum  does  madame  consecrate  to  the 
purchased" 

*'I  will  look  at  them,"  coldly  scanning  the 
clerk  through  her  glass. 

'*  Here  are  our  finest  4]ualities  in  red,  blue,  and 
orangf .  These  are  ten  thousand  francs.  Here 
are  some  at  three  and  five  thousand." 

The  English  woman  examines  them  with  in- 
difference.    **  You  have  others." 

Yes,  madame,  but  madame,  perhaps,  has  not 
yet  decided  to  take  a  shawl  1" 

"  Oh,  very  decided." 

The  clerk  disappears,  and  quickly  returns  with 
shawls  of  an  inferior  price.  "  These,"  says  he, 
displaying  them  with  great  care  and  solemnity, 
at  the  same  time  giving  an  almost  imperceptible 
but  significant  glance  at  his  fellow  clerks,  "  these 
have  not  yet  been  displayed.  They  were  brought 
by  couriers  directly  firom  the  manufiicturers  of 
Lahore." 

"  Ah !  I  understand.  These  eoit  me  better. 
What  is  the  price  of  this  one  in  blue  1" 

"  Seven  thousand  francs." 

She  puts  it  oD,  looks  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
returns  it,  simply  remarking,  *'I  do  not  like 
it !"  Half  an  hour  passes  in  similar  fruitless 
essays. 

"  We  have  nothing  more,  madame,"  says  the 
clerk,  looking  at  the  head  of  the  establishment. 

*' Madame  is  diflicult,  as  are  all  persons  of 
true  taste,"  remarks  the  chief,  as  he  advances 
toward  her,  with  all  the  graces  of  the  shop  con- 
centrated in  his  manner.  "  I  have  still  one  shawl 
which  has  never  been  shown.  No  one  has  found 
it  to  their  taste,  it  is  very  bizarre,  and  this  very 
morning  I  proposed  to  give  it  to  my  wife.  We 
have  had  it  since  1805.  It  belonged  to  the  Em- 
press  Josephine." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  sir."  , 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,"  orders  the  chief;  to  his 
clerk.     "  It  is  at  my  house." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it,"  rsmarks  tJis 
English  woman. 
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*'It  coit  sUty  thouMOMl  franot  in  Turkey, 
madaroe." 

**  Indeed!" 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  seven  shawls  sent  by  Selim, 
before  his  catastrophe,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  Empress  Josephine,  a  Creole^  as  my  lady 
knows,  and  Tery  capricious,  exchanged  it  (en  one 
brought  here  by  the  Turkish  embassador,  and 
purchased  by  my  predecessor.  I  have  never 
found  a  price  for  it,  for  in  France  our  women 
are  not  rich  enough.  It  is  not  so  in  England. 
Here  it  is,  madame." 

The  chief  opens  with  a  little  key  a  sqnare  ce- 
dar box,  the  simple  form  of  which  makes  a  pro> 
found  impression  upon  the  lady.  From  this  box, 
neatly  folded  up  in  black  satin,  he  produces  a 
shawl  worth  about  fifteen  hundred  francs,  yellow 
as  gold,  with  black  designs,  of  most  extraordinary 
ugliness  and  oddity. 

'* Splendid,"  exclaims  the  lady,  "it  is  truly 
beautiful.     It  is  my  very  ideal  of  a  shawl." 

**  The  Emperor  Napoleon  admired  it  greatly." 

**It  is  very  beautiful,  fine,  sweet!"  exclaims 
the  English  woman,  as  jthe  chief  artfully  and 
gracefully  assists  her  to  try  it  on.  **  Have  you 
another  1" 

**  I  have  one  very  fine,"  tranquilly  replies  the 
chief.  "  It  c&me  to  me  firom  a  Russian  princess, 
the  Prineess  Nanikoff,  who  left  it  in  payment 
for  furnishings  for  her  house.  If  madams  wishes 
to  see  it,  she  will  find  it  a  marvel  of  beauty.  It 
is  entirely  new — has  not  been  unpadded.  There 
is  not  its  equal  in  Paris." 

**  1  wish  much  to  examine  it." 

It  is  produced  with  even  more  mystery  than 
the  other,  and  the  two  shawls,  worth  three  thou- 
sand francs,  are  sold  for  six  thousand.  The 
chief  quietly  selects  another  from  his  stock  of 
old  ones,  to  play  anew  the  role  of  the  SeHm 
■hawl  in  the  cedar  box,  and  patiently  awaits  the 
next  English  amateur  of  shawls. 

WINE. 
Ob !  tkoo  invisible  tpirit  of  wine !— if  tho«  ksal  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  na  oall  tbee— devil ! 

SUAlMPBXnB. 

OME  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago,  I 
doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my- 
self on  board  his  Majesty^s  frigate,  the  Astnea, 
by  undergoing  seventeen  games  of  chess  per 
diem  with  our  first  lieutenant,  and  filling  up  ev- 
ery pause  with  murmurs  at  the  continuance  of 
these  piping  times  of  peace.  We  had  been  cruis- 
ing some  months  in  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
for  the  amusement  of  two  dandy  cousins  of  an 
honorable  captain,  whom  we  picked  up  at  Malta, 
basking  like  two  yellow,  over-ripe  gourds  in  the 
sunshine.  We  had  touched  at  most  of  the  ports 
of  the  lonians,  where  Cyprus  may  be  had  for 
paying  for,  and  where  faldetUu  are  held  by  hands 
as  fair  as  their  coquettish  folds  are  black  and 
lustrous. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  evening,  one  of  those 
twilights  of  chrysolite  and  gold,  such  as  poets 
dream  of,  and  the  Levant  alone  can  realize  (hav- 
ing  been  for  three  preceding  days,  not  '*  spell- 


s 


bound,"  but  **  calm-bound  among  the  clustering 
Cyclades"),  it  was  the  pleasure  of  our  honorable 
captain  aih!  his  cousins  to  drop  anchor  in  the 

Bay  of (I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  not 

being  more  explicit),  where,  after  swearing  the 
usual  number  of  oaths  at  the  quarantine  officers, 
and  the  crews  of  the  Venetian  and  Turkish 
traders,  who  make  it  part  of  their  religion  to  give 
offense  to  the  blue-jackets  where  offense  can  be 
given  with  impunity,  I  had  the  satisfoction  to 
find  myself,  at  about  seven  o*clock  p.  m.,  seated 
at  the  mess  of  His  Majest/s  gallant  — th,  doing 
as  much  justice  to  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England 
as  if  we  had  not  been  within  a  day's  sail  of  the 
Island  of  the  Minotaur. 

**Are  you  a  punch-drinker  1"  inquired  my 
neighbor.  Captain  Wargrave,  with  whom,  as  a 
school-fellow  of  my  elder  brother's,  I  had  quick- 
ly made  acquaintance. 

**  If  I  may  venture  to  own  it,  no !"  said  I ;  "  I 
have  swallowed  too  much  punch  on  compulsion 
in  the  course  of  my  life." 

"  I  judged  as  much  from  your  looks,"  replied 
Wargrave,  who  had  promised  to  see  me  on  board 
the  frigate.  **  If  you  want  to  get  away  from 
these  noisy  fellows,  we  can  easily  slip  off  while 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  operations  engage  their 
attention." 

And,  in  compliance  with  the  hint,  I  soon  found 
myself  sauntering  with  him,  arm-in-arm,  on  the 

bastions  of We  had  an  hour  before  us ; 

for  the  captain's  gig  was  not  ordered  till  eleven; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  at  once  on  the  frig- 
ate and  the  shore,  we  sat  down  on  an  abutment 
of  the  parapet  to  gossip  away  the  time. 

**  There  seem  to  be  hard-going  fellows  in  your 
mess,"  said  I  to  Wargrave,  as  he  sat  beside  me, 
with  his  arms  folded  over  hit  breast.  **  Thorn- 
ton, I  understand,  carries  off  his  two  bottles  a 
day,  like  a  Trojan  ;  and  the  fat  major,  who  sat 
opposite  to  me,  made  such  play  with  the  cham- 
pagne, as  caused  me  to  blush  for  my  squeamish- 
ness.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  well  eon- 
tent  never  to  exceed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  good 
claret.  Wine  affects  me  in  a  different  way 
from  most  men.  The  more  I  drink,  the  more 
my  spirits  are  depressed.  While  others  get 
roaring  drunk,  I  sit  moping  and  despairing; 
and  the  next  day  my  head  aches  like  an  artil- 
leryman's." 

**  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Wargrave,  drily. 

"  Fortunate  1"  cried  I.  "  I  wish  I  could  ap- 
preciate my  own  luck ! — I  am  voted  the  sulkiest 
dog  unhanged,  whenever  it  is  my  cue  to  be  joUy ; 
and,  after  proving  a  wet  blanket  to  a  merry  party 
over-night,  am  ready  to  shoot  myself  with  the 
headache  and  blue  devils  next  morning.  If  there 
be  a  fellow  I  really  envy,  it  is  such  a  one  as 
Thornton,  who  is  ready  to  chime  in  with  the 
chorus  of  the  thirty-sixth  stanxa  of  "Nancy 
Dawson"  betweoi  his  two  last  bottles,  and  keeps 
his  head  and  legs  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  have  lost  theirs  under  the  table.  There 
is  something  fresh  and  picturesque  in  the  mere 
sound  of  *  the  vine — the  grape--the  cup — the 
bowl  !*    It  always  appears  to  me  that  Bacchus 
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LB  the  universal  divinity,  and  that  I  alone  am 
exempted  from  the  worship." 

Wargrave  replied  by  a  vague,  unmeaning  laugh, 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  my  eloquence  was 
lost  on  him.    Yet  I  continued : 

**  Do  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  idolatry,  I  think  we  hardly 
give  honor  due  to  the  influence  of  wine.  It  has 
ever  been  the  mania  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  all  motives 
but  the  true ;  but  if  they  saw  clearly,  and  spoke 
honestly,  they  would  admit  that  more  heroes  have 
been  made  by  the  bottle  than  the  sword.*' 

*^Have  you  any  personal  meaning  in  this  ti- 
rade 1"  suddenly  interrupted  my  companion,  in 
a  voice  whose  concentration  was  deadly. 

"  Personal  meaning  V  I  reiterated.  "  Of  what 
nature  V*  And  for  a  moment  I  could  not  but 
fancy  that  poor  Wargrave  had  taken  a  deeper 
share  in  the  Chateau  Margaux  of  the  fat  major 
than  I  had  been  aware  of  A  man  rather  touched 
by  wine  is  sure  to  take  fire  on  the  most  distant 
imputation  of  drunkenness. 

*'  I  can  scarcely  imagine,  sir,"  he  continued, 
in  a  voice,  however,  that  savored  of  any  thing 
rather  than  inebriety,  "  that  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  should  address 
me  on  such  a  subject !" 

**  Be  satisfied,  then,  that  your  indignation  is 
groundless,  and  most  unreasonable,"  said  I,  still 
doubtful  how  far  I  ought  to  resent  the  ungra- 
ciousness of  his  demeanor ;  "  for,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  till  this  day,  I  never  heard  jrour 
name.  Your  avowal  of  intimacy  with  my  brother, 
and  something  in  the  frankness  of  your  manner 
that  reminded  me  of  his,  added  to  the  hilarity 
of  an  unexpected  reunion  with  so  many  of  my 
countrymen,  has  perhaps  induced  too  sudden  a 
fEuniliarity  in  my  demeanor ;  but,  in  wishing  you 
good-night,  Captain  Wargrave.  and  a  fairer  in- 
terpretation of  the  next  sailor  who  opens  his 
heart  to  you  at  sight,  allow  me  to  assure  you, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  offense  was  intended  in  the 
rhapsody  you  are  pleased  to  resent." 

"  Forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Wargrave,  extend- 
ing his  hands,  nay,  almost  his  arms,  toward  me. 
"  It  would  have  afiforded  only  a  crowning  inci- 
dent to  my  miserable  history,  had  my  jealous 
soreness  on  one  fatal  subject  produced  a  serious 
misunderstanding  with  the  brother  of  one  of  my 
dearest  and  earliest  friends." 

While  I  frankly  accepted  his  apologies  and 
offered  hand,  I  could  detect,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  an  expression  of  such  profound  dejection 
on  the  altered  face  of  Wargrave — so  deadly  a 
paleness — a  haggardnest — that  involuntarily  I 
resetted  myself  on  the  wall  beside  him,  as  if  to 
mark  the  resumption  of  a  friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  speak  when  he  took  his  place ;  but,  after 
a  few  minutes*  silence,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  him  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  an  unguarded  word,*'  said  I,  trying 
to  reconcile  him  with  himself  "  Dismiss  it  from 
your  thoughts." 

"  Do  not  fimcy,"  repUed  Wargrave,  in  a  broken 


voice,  **  that  these  humiliating  tears  originate  m 
any  thing  that  has  passed  between  us  this  night. 
No !  The  associations  recalled  to  my  toind  by 
the  rash  humor  you  are  generous  enough  to  see 
in  its  true  light,  are  of  far  more  ancient  date, 
and  far  more  ineffaceable  nature.  I  owe  you 
something  in  return  for  your  forbearance.  Yoo 
have  still  an  hour  to  be  on  shore,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Devote  those  minntei 
to  fn«,  and  I  will  impart  a  lesson  worth  ten  years* 
experience ;  a  lesson  of  which  my  own  life  must 
be  the  text-^myself  the  hero  !*' 

There  was  no  disputing  with  him — ^no  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  I  had  only  to  listen,  and  impart, 
in  the  patience  of  my  attention,  such  solace  as 
the  truly  miserable  can  best  appreciate. 

**  You  are  right,**  said  Wargrave,  with  a  bit- 
ter smile,  "  in  saying  that  we  do  not  allow  ouN 
selves  to  assign  to  wine  the  fiill  noeasure  of 
authority  it  holds  among  the  motives  of  our  con- 
duct. But  you  were  wrong  in  limiting  that 
authority  to  the  instigation  of  great  and  heroic 
actions.  Wine  is  said  in  Scripture  to  *maka 
glad  the  heart  of  man.*  Wine  is  said  by  the 
poets  to  be  the  bahn  of  grief,  the  dew  of  beauty, 
the  philter  of  love.  What  that  is  gracious  and 
graceful  is  it  not  said  to  be  1  Clustering  grapes 
entwine  the  brow  of  its  divinity,  and  wine  is 
held  to  be  a  libation  worthy  of  the  gods.  Fools ! 
fools !  fools ! — they  need  to  have  poured  forth 
their  blood  and  tears  like  me,  to  know  that  it  is 
a  fountain  of  eternal  damnation  !  Do  not  ^cy 
that  I  allude  to  DrunkemuMt ;  do  not  class  me, 
in  your  imagination,  with  the  sensual  brute  who 
degrades  himself  to  the  filthiness  of  intoxication. 
Against  a  vice  so  flagrant,  how  easy  to  arm 
one's  virtue!  No!  the  true  danger  lies  many 
degrees  within  that  fearful  limit ;  and  the  Spai^ 
tans,  who  warned  their  tfons  against  wine  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  drunken  Helots,  fulfilled  their 
duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies,  in  fact,  an 
extinction  of  the  very  faculties  of  ev\|.  The 
enfeebled  arm  can  deal  no  mortal  blow!  the 
staggering  step  retards  the  perpetration  of  sin. 
The  voice  can  neither  modulate  its  tone  to  se> 
ductlon,  nor  hurl  the  defiance  of  deadly  hatred. 
The  drunkard  is  an  idiot ;  a  thing  wMch  chil- 
dren mock  at,  and  women  chastise.  It  is  the 
man  whose  temperament  is  excited,  not  over- 
powered, by  wine,  to  whom  the  snare  is  fatal. 
Do  not  suppose  me  the  apostle  of  a  temperance 
society,  when  I  assert,  on  my  life,  my  soul,  my 
honor,  that  afler  three  glasses  of  wine,  I  am  no 
longer  master  of  my  actions.  Without  being  at 
the  moment  conscious  of  the  change,  I  begin  to 
see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  and  reason  differently. 
The  minor  transitions  between  good  and  evil 
are  forgotten  ;  the  lava  boils  in  my  bosom. 
Three  more,  and  I  become  a  madman.** 

"  But  this  constitutes  a  positive  physical  in- 
firmity," said  I.  **  You  must  of  course  regaid 
yourself  as  an  exception  V* 

"  No !  I  am  convinced  the  case  is  common. 
Among  my  own  acquaintance,  I  know  fifty  men 
who  are  pleasant  companions  in  the  morning, 
but  intolerable  after  dinner;  men  who  neither 
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like  wine  nor  indulge  in  it;  but  who,  while 
simply  fulfilling  the  fonns  and  ceremonies  of 
society,  frequently  become  odious  to  others,  and 
a  burden  to  themselves." 

"  I  really  believe  you  are  right." 

*'I  know  that  I  am  right;  listen.  When  I 
became  your  brother's  friend,  at  Westminster, 
I  was  on  the  foundation — an  only  son,  intended 
for  the  church ;  and  the  importance  which  my 
&ther  and  mother  attached  to  my  election  for 
college,  added  such  a  stimulus  to  my  exertions, 
that,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  their  wish 
was  accomplished.  I  was  the  first  boy  of  my 
year.  A  studentship  at  Christ  Church  crowned 
my  highest  ambition ;  and  all  that  remained  for 
me  at  Westminster  was  to  preside  over  the  fare- 
well supper,  indispensable  on  occasions  of  these 
triumphs.  I  was  unaccustomed  to  wine,  for  my 
parents  had  probably  taken  silent  note  of  the 
infirmity  of  my  nature ;  and  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  fiery  tavern  port,  which  forms  the 
nectar  of  similar  festivities,  suflliced  to  elevate 
my  spirits  to  madness.  Heated  by  noise  and 
intemperance,  we  all  sallied  forth  together,  pre- 
pared to  riot,  bully,  insult.  A  fight  ensued  :  a 
life  was  lost.  Expulsion  suspended  my  election. 
I  never  reached  Oxford ;  my  professional  pros- 
pects were  blighted ;  and,  within  a  few  months, 
my  father  died  of  the  disappointment  1  And 
now,  what  was  to  be  done  with  me  1  My  guard- 
ians decided  that  in  the  army  the  influence  of 
my  past  fault  would  prove  least  injurious  ;  and, 
eager  to  escape  the  tacit  reproach  of  my  poor 
mother's  pale  face  and  gloomy  weeds,  I  gladly 
acceded  to  their  advice.  At  fifteen,  I  was  ga- 
setted  in  the  ^—^  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 
At  Westminster  they  used  to  call  me  *  War- 
grave  the  peacemaker.'  I  never  had  a  quarrel ; 
I  never  had  an  enemy.  Yet,  twelve  months 
after  joining  the  — th,  I  had  acquired  the  oppro- 
brium of  being  a  quarrelsome  fellow;  I  had 
fought  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and  was  on 
the  most  uncomfortable  terms  with  four  others." 

"  And  this  sudden  change — " 

"  Was  then  attributed  to  the  sourness  arising 
from  my  disappointments  in  life.  I  have  since 
ascribed  it  to  a  truer  origin — the  irritation  of  the 
doses  of  brandy,  tinged  with  sloe  juice,  which 
formed  the  luxury  of  a  mess-cellar.  Smarting 
under  the  consciousness  of  unpopularity,  I  fan- 
cied I  hated  my  profession,  when  in  fact  I  only 
hated  myself  I  managed  to  get  on  half-pay, 
and  returned  to  my  mother's  tranquil  roof; 
where,  instead  of  regretting  the  brilliant  life  I 
had  forsaken,  my  peace  of  mind  and  eariy  con- 
tentment came  back  to  me  at  once.  There  was 
no  one  to  bear  me  company  over  the  bottle ;  I 
was  my  mother's  constant  companion  ;  I  seldom 
tasted  wine ;  I  became  healthy,  happy,  beloved 
as  a  neighbor  and  fellow-citizen.  Bat  higher 
distinctions  of  aflfection  followed.  A  young  and 
very  beautiful  girl,  of  rank  and  fortune  superior 
to  my  own,  deigned  to  encourage  the  humble 
veneration  with  which  I  regarded  her.  I  be- 
came emboldened  to  solicit  her  heart  and  hand. 
My  mother  assured  her  I  was  the  best  of  sons. 


I  readily  promised  to  be  the  best  of  husbands. 
She  believed  us  both;  accepted  me— married 
roe ;  and,  on  welcoming  home  my  lovely,  gentle 
Mary,  all  remembrance  of  past  sorrow  seemed 
to  be  obliterated.  Our  position  in  the  world,  if 
not  brilliant,  was  honorable.  My  mother's  table 
renewed  those  hospitalities  over  which  my  fo- 
ther  had  loved  to  preside.  Mary's  three  broth- 
ers were  our  constant  guests  ;  and  Wargrave^ 
the  calm,  sober,  indolent  Wargrave— once  more 
became  fractious  and  ill  at  ease.  My  poor  moth- 
er, who  could  conceive  no  fault  in  my  disposi- 
tion— concluding  that,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
husband  had  discovered  in  the  daily  companion- 
ship of  married  life,  faults  which  had  been  in- 
visible to  the  lover — ascribed  to  poor  Mary  all 
the  discredit  of  the  change  She  took  a  dislike 
to  her  daughter-in-law,  nay,  even  to  Mrs.  War- 
grave's  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  She 
saw  that  after  they  had  been  dining  with  me,  I 
grew  morose  and  irritable;  and  attributed  the 
fault  to  my  guests,  instead  of  to  the  cursed  wine 
their  company  compelled  me  to  swallow.  For- 
tunately, poor  Mary's  time  was  engrossed  by 
preparations  for  the  arrival  of  her  first  child,  a 
pledge  of  domestic  happiness  calculated  to  rec- 
oncile a  woman  even  to  greater  vexations  than 
those  arising  from  her  husband's  irritability. 
Mary  palliated  all  my  bursts  of  temper,  by  de- 
claring her  opinion  that  *  any  man  might  possess 
the  insipid  quality  of  good-humor;  but  that 
Wargrave,  if  somewhat  hasty,  had  the  best  heart 
and  principles  in  the  world.'  As  soon  as  our 
Uttfe  boy  made  his  appearance,  she  excited  the 
contempt  of  all  her  female  acquaintances,  by 
trusting  '  that  Hany  would,  in  all  respects,  r^ 
semble  his  father.*  Heaven  bless  her  for  her 
blindness !" 

Wargrave  paused  for  a  moment ;  during  which 
I  took  care  to  direct  my  eyes  toward  the  frigate. 

**  Among  those  female  friends,  was  a  certain 
Sophy  Cavendish,  a  cousin  of  Mary's ;  young, 
handsome,  rich ;  but  gifted  with  that  intemperate 
vivacity  which  health  and  prosperity  inspire. 
Sophy  was  a  fearless  creature ;  the  only  person 
who  did  not  shrink  from  my  fits  of  ill-temper. 
When  I  scolded,  she  bantered  ;  when  I  appeared 
sullen,  she  piqued  me  into  cheerfulness.  We 
usually  met  in  morning  visits,  when  I  was  in  a 
mood  to  take  her  railleries  in  good  part.  To 
this  playful  girl  it  unluckily  occurred  to  suggest 
to  her  cousin,  'Why  don't  you  manage  War- 
grave  as  I  do  ?  Why  don't  you  laugh  him  out 
of  his  perversity  V  And  Mary,  to  whose  dispo- 
sition and  manners  all  these  agacerits  were  for- 
eign, soon  began  to  assume  a  most  provoking 
sportiveness  in  our  domestic  disputes;  would 
seize  me  by  the  hair,  the  sleeve,  point  her  finger 
at  me  when  I  was  sullen,  and  laugh  heartily 
whenever  I  indulged  in  a  reproof  I  vow  to 
Heaven  there  were  moments  when  this  innocent 
folly  made  me  hate  her !  *  Tt  does  not  become 
you  to  ape  the  monkey  tricks  of  your  cousin,' 
cried  I,  one  night,  when  she  had  amused  her^ 
self  by  filliping  water  at  me  across  the  dessert- 
table,  while  I  was  engaged  in  an  intemperate 
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professional  dispute  with  an  old  brother  officer, 
*  in  trying  to  make  me  look  like  a  fool,  yon  only 
make  a  fool  of  yourself !'  *  Don*t  be  intimidated 
by  a  few  big  words,'  cried  Miss  Cavendish,  when 
this  ebullition  was  reported  to  her.  *  Men  and 
nettles  roust  he  bullied  into  tameness;  they 
have  a  sting  only  for  those  who  are  afraid  of 
them.  Persevere  !*  She  did  persevere ;  and, 
on  an  occasion  equally  ill-timed,  again  the  angry 
husband  retorted  severely  upon  the  wife  he  loved. 
*You  must  not  banter  hbn  in  company^  said 
Sophia.  'He  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate 
being  shown  up  before  others.  But  when  you 
are  alone,  take  your  revenge.' 

**  It  was  on  my  return  from  a  club  dinner  that 
Mary  attempted  to  put  these  mischievous  pre- 
cepts into  practice.  I  was  late — too  late;  for, 
against  my  will,  I  had  been  detained  by  the 
jovial  party.  Mary,  who  had  been  beguiling 
the  time  of  my  absence  in  her  dressing-room 
with  an  entertaining  book,  by  which  her  spirits 
were  exhilarated,  began  to  laugh  at  my  excuses ; 
to  banter,  to  mock  me.  I  begged  her  to  desist. 
She  persisted.  I  grew  angry.  I  bade  her  be 
silent.  She  only  laughed  more  loudly.  I  stamp- 
^  ed,  swore,  raved.  She  approached  me  in  mim- 
iciy  of  ray  violence.     7  struck  her  ! 

'*  I  know  not  what  followed  this  act  of  brutal- 
ity," cried  Wargrave,  rousing  himself  "  I  have 
a.  faint  remembrance  of  kneeling  and  imploring, 
and  offering  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  in  atone- 
ment for  such  ingratitude.  But  I  have  a  very 
strong  one  of  the  patient  immobility  which,  from 
that  moment,  poor  Mary  assumed  in  my  pres- 
ence. She  jested  no  more ;  she  never  laughed 
again.  What  worlds  would  I  have  given  had 
she  remonstrated-— defended  herself — resented 
the  injuiy !  But  no !  from  that  fatal  night,  like 
the  enchanted  princess  in  the  story^,  she  became 
converted  into  marble  whenever  her  husband  ap- 
proached her.  I  fancied — so  conscious  are  the 
guilty — that  she  sometimes  betrayed  an  appre- 
hension of  leaving  our  child  in  the  room  alone 
with  me.  Perhaps  she  thought  me  mad !  She 
was  right.  The  brief  insanity  inspired  by  wine 
had  alone  caused  me  to  raise  my  hand  against  her. 

**  I  knew  the  secret  had  been  kept  from  her 
brothers ;  for,  if  not — ^fine  manly  fellows  as  they 
were — nothing  would  induce  them  again  to  sit 
at  my  board.  But  there  wom  a  person  whose 
interference  between  me  and  my  wife  I  dreaded 
more  than  theirs — a  brother  of  Sophy  Cavendish, 
who  had  loved  Mary  from  her  childhood,  and 
wooed  her,  and  been  dismissed  shortly  after  her 
acquaintance  with  myself  That  fellow  I  never 
could  endure !  Horace  Cavendish  was  the  re* 
verse  of  his  sister — grave,  even  to  dejection ; 
cold  and  dignified  in  his  demeanor ;  sententious, 
taciturn,  repulsive.  Mary  had  a  great  opinion 
of  him.  although  she  had  preferred  the  vivacity 
of  my  manner,  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  char- 
acter. But  now  that  these  qualities  had  been 
turned  against  herself,  might  not  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  cause  her  to  regret  her  cousin!  She 
must  have  felt  that  Horace  Cavendish  would 
have  invited  an  executioner  to  hack  his  «rm  off, 


jratber  than  raise  it  against  a  woman !  No  pro- 
vocation Would  have  caused  him  to  address  her 
in  those  terms  of  insult  in  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  had  indulged.  I  began  to  hate 
him,  for  I  felt  littU  in  his  presence.  I  saw  that 
he  was  my  superior  in  temper  and  breeding; 
that  he  would  have  made  a  happier  woman  of 
my  wife.  Yet  I  had  no  pretext  for  dismissing 
him  my  house.  He  could  not  but  have  seen, 
that  he  was  odious  to  me ;  yet  be  had  not  the 
delicacy  to  withdraw  from  our  society.  Perhaps 
he  thought  his  presence  necessary  to  protect  his 
cousin  t  Perhaps  he  thought  I  wae  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  deposit  of  her  happiness  t" 

"  But  surely,"  said  I,  "  after  what  had  already 
occurred,  you  were  careful  to  refrain  from  the 
stimulants  which  had  betrayed  you  into  an  un- 
worthy action  f* 

"  Right.  I  vxu  careful.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.  On  the  pretext  of  health 
I  refrained  for  many  months  from  tasting  wine. 
I  .became  myself  again.  My  brothers-in-law 
called  me  milksop !  I  cared  not  what  they  call- 
ed me.  The  current  of  my  blood  ran  cool  and 
free.  I  wanted  to  conquer  back  the  confidence 
of  my  wife  !" 

"  But  perhaps  this  total  abstinence  rendered 
the  ordeal  still  more  critical,  when  you  were 
compelled  occasionally  to  resume  your  former 
habiul" 

*' Right  again.  I  was  storing  a  magazine 
against  myself!  There  occurred  a  feraily  fes- 
tival from  which  I  could  not  absent  myself— the 
wedding  of  Sophy  Cavendish.  Even  my  wife 
relaxed  in  her  habitual  coldness  toward  me,  and 
requested  me  to  join  the  party.  We  met ;  a 
party  of  some  thirty — giggling,  noisy,  brainless 
—to  jest  and  be  merry.  It  was  settled  that  I 
must '  drink  the  bride's  health ;'  and  Mrs.  War- 
grave  extended  her  glass  toward  mine,  as  if  to 
make  it  a  pledge  of  reconciliation.  How  eagerly 
I  quaffed  it !  The  champagne  warmed  my  heart 
Of  my  free  will  I  took  a  second  glass.  Tbe 
bridegroom  was  to  be  toasted ;  then  the  family 
into  which  Sophy  was  marrying ;  then  the  fam- 
ily she  was  quitting.  At  length  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Wargrave  was  proposed.  Could  I  do  other- 
wise than  honor  it  in  a  bumper  t  I  looked  to> 
ward  her  for  further  encouragement — further 
kindness ;  but,  instead  of  the  expected  smile,  I 
saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My  kindling 
glances  and  heated  countenance  perhaps,  re- 
minded her  of  the  fatal  night  which  had  been 
the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding.  Yes,  she 
trembled ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  I 
saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of  sympathy  and 
good  understanding  pass  between  her  and  Hor- 
ace Cavendish.  I  turned  fiercely  toward  him. 
He  regarded  me  with  contempt;  that  look  at 
least  I  did  not  misinterpret :  hut  I  revenged  it  r 

Involuntarily  I  arose  from  the  parapet,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  toward  the  frigate,  in  order 
that  Wargrave  might  recover  breath  and  com- 
posure. He  followed  me ;  he  clung  to  my  arm : 
the  rest  of  his  narrative  was  spoken  almost  in  a 
whisper. 
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^  In  the  mood  which  had  now  Uken  posses- 
sion  of  me,  it  was  easj  to  give  offense;  and 
CaTendisfa  appeared  no  less  ready  than  myself. 
We  quarreled.  Mary's  brother  attempted  to 
pacify  as ;  hot  the  purpose  of  both  was  settled. 
I  saw  that  he  loohuBd  upon  me  as  a  Tenomoos 
reptile  to  be  crashed ;  and  I  looked  upon  him  as 
the  knrer  of  Mary.  One  of  us  mast  die  to  ex- 
tin^isb  such  deadly  hatred.  We  met  at  sunrise. 
Both  were  sober  then.  I  shot  him  through  the 
heart !  I  surrendered  myself  to  justice ;  took 
no  heed  of  my  defense.  Yet  surely  many  must 
hapre  lored  me ;  for,  on  the  day  of  trial,  hundreds 
«f  witnesses  came  forward  to  attest  my  humanity, 
my  generosity,  my  mildness  of  nature.  Many 
of  our  motual  friends  attested  upon  oath  that 
the  deceased  had  been  observed  to  seek  oeeunotu 
of  giving  me  offense.  That  he  had  often  spoken 
of  me  disparagingly,  threateningly ;  that  be  had 
been  hearid  to  say  I  deserved  to  die !  I  was  now 
sure  that  Mary  had  taken  him  into  her  confidence ; 
and  yet  it  was  by  my  wife's  unceasing  exertions 
that  this  mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected 
in  my  favor.  I  was  acquitted.  The  coart  rang 
with  acclamations ;  for  I  was  '  the  only  son  of 
my  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow;*  and  the 
name  of  Wargrave  commanded  respect  and  love 
from  many,  both  in  her.  person  and  tfaiat  of  my 
wife.  The  Cavendish  family  had  not  availed 
itself  mercilessly  against  my  life.  I  left  the 
court  *  without  a  blemish  upon  my  character,* 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  good  offices  of  hun- 
dreds.    I  was  not  yet  quite  a  wretch. 

"  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  Mary  !  On  the  plea 
of  severe  indisposition,  she  had  refrained  from 
visiting  me  in  prison  ;  and  now  that  all  danger 
was  over,  I  rejoiced  she  had  been  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  such  an  interview.  I  trembled  when 
I  found  myself  once  more  on  the  threshold  of 
home.  To  meet  her  again — to  foil  once  more 
upon  the  neck  of  my  poor  mother,  whose  blind- 
mess  and  infirmities  had  forbidden  her  to  visit  me 
m  durance !  What  a  trial !  The  shouts  of  the 
mndtitude  were  dying  away  in  the  distance ;  my 
sole  companion  was  a  venerable  servant  of  my 
fiither*8.  who  sat  sobbing  by  my  side. 

**  *  The  windows  are  closed,*  said  I,  looking 
anxiously  upward,  as  the  carriage  stopped.  *  Has 
Mrs.  Wargrave — has  my  mother  quitted  townV 

'*  *  There  was  no  use  distressing  yon.  Master 
William,  so  long  as  you  was  in  trouble,*  said  the 
aU  man,  grasping  my  arm.  *  My  poor  old  mis- 
tress has  been  buried  these  six  weeks ;  diediadof 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  the  day  after  yoa  surrender- 
ad  yourself   We  buried  her,  sir,  by  your  fother.* 

" '  And  my  wife  V  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could 
recover  my  utterance. 

"  '  I  don't  right!y  understand — I  can*t  quite 
Duke  out — I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  a  letter,* 
said  my  gray-headed  companion,  following  me 
eloaely  into  the  house. 

"'From  Mary!* 

"  '  Here  it  is,*  he  repBed,  opening  a  shutter  of 
the  cold,  grim,  cheerless  room,  and  pointing  to 
tha  table. 

«**FTom  Maiyr    I  again  laitaiatad,   as  I 


snatched  it  up.  No !  noi  from  Mary ;  not  even 
from  any  member  of  her  family ;  not  even  from 
any  friend — from  any  acquaintance.  It  tooM  a 
iawyer^t  leUer;  informing  me,  with  technical  pre* 
cision,  that  '  his  client,  Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave, 
conceiving  she  had  just  caose  and  provocation 
to  withdraw  herself  from  my  roof,  had  already 
taken  up  her  abode  with  her  fomily ;  that  die 
was  prepared  to  defend  herself,  by  the  strong  aid 
of  the  law,  against  any  opposition  I  might  offer 
to  her  design ;  but  trusted  the  affair  would  ba 
amicably  adjusted.  His  dieift,  Mrs.  Mary  War- 
grave,  moreover,  demanded  no  other  maintenance 
than  the  trifle  allowed  by  her  marriage  settle- 
ment for  her  separate  use.  Instead  of  accom- 
panying me  to  the  Continent,  she  proposed  ta 
reside  with  her  brothers.* 

"  And  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a  lawyer's  clerk 
I  was  to  learn  all  this  !  The  woman — the  wife 
— whcm  I  had  ttruck ! — ^was  prepared  to  plead 
*  cruelty*  against  me  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  *  Drink  this.  Master  Wiltiam,*  said  the  poor 
old  man,  returning  to  my  side  with  a  salver  and 
a  bottle  of  the  Madeira  which  had  been  forty 
years  in  his  keeping.  *  You  want  support,  my 
dear  boy  ;  drink  this.* 

**  *  Give  it  me,*  cried  I,  snatching  the  glass 
from  his  hands.  *  Another— ^another ! — I  do  wnnt 
support ;  for  1  have  still  a  task  to  perform.  Stop 
the  carriage ;  I  am  going  out.  Another  glass ! 
I  must  see  Mrs.  Wargrave.     Where  is  shel* 

*'  *  Three  miles  off,  sir,  at  Sir  William's.  My 
mistress  is  with  her  elder  brother,  sir.  Yo« 
cant  see  her  to-night.  Wait  till  morning ;  wait 
till  you  are  more  composed.  You  will  lose  yonr 
senses  with  all  these  cruel  shocks  !* 

**  *  I  Aav«  lost  my  senses !'  I  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing myself  again  into  the  carriage — *  And 
therefore  I  must  see  her — mutt  see  her  before 
I  die.* 

"  And  these  frantic  words  were  constantly  on 
my  lips  till  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
Sir  William  Brabason.  I  would  not  suffer  it  to 
enter;  I  traversed  the  court-yard  on  foot;  I 
wished  to  give  no  annoancement  of  my  arrivaL 
It  was  dusk :  the  servant  did  not  recognize  ma; 
when,  having  entered  the  offices  by  a  side-door, 
I  demanded  of  a  strange  servant  admittance  to 
Mrs.  Wargrave.  The  answer  was  such  as  I  had 
anticipated.  *  Mrs.  Wargrave  could  see  no  one. 
She  was  ill ;  had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed.* 
Nevertheless,  I  urged  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate interview.  *  I  must  see  her  on  business.* 
Still  less.  *  It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Wargrave 
to  see  any  person  on  business,  as  Sir  William 
and  Mr.  Brabaaon  had  just  gone  into  town ;  and 
she  was  quite  alone,  and  moeh  indisposed.* 
'  Take  in  this  note,*  said  I,  tearing  a  blank  leaf 
from  my  pocket-book,  and  folding  it  to  represent 
a  letter.  And  following  with  caution  the  servant 
I  dispatched  on  my  errand,  I  found  my  way  to 
the  door  of  Mary's  apartment.  It  was  the  b^ 
ginning  of  spring,  llie  invalid  was  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  with  her  little  boy 
asleep  in  her  arms.  I  had  preceded  tha  servant 
into  the  room,  and,  by  tha  imperfect  firelight,  she 
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mistook  me  for  the  medical  attendant  she  was 
expecting. 

**  *  Good-eveninff,  Doctor/  said  she,  in  a  voice 
so  faint  and  tremulous,  that  I  could  scarcely  re- 
cognize it  for  hers.  *  You  will  find  me  better  to- 
night ;  but  why  are  you  so  late  V 

"  *  You  will,  perhaps,  find  me  too  early,'  said  I, 
placing  myself  resolutely  beside  her  chair,  *  unless 
you  are  disposed  to  annul  the  instrument  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  complete  the 
measure  of  your  husband's  miseries.  Do  not 
tremble.  Madam.  You  have  no  personal  injury 
to  apprehend.  I  come  here,  a  broken-hearted 
man,  to  learn  my  award  of  life  or  death.'  And, 
in  spite  of  my  false  courage,  I  staggered  to  the 
wall,  and  leaned  against  it  for  support. 

"  •  My  brothers  are  absent,'  faltered  Mary.  *  I 
have  no  counselor  at  hand,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  us.' 

** '  For  which  reasctn  J  hazard  this  appeal.  I 
am  hereto  speak  with  my  own  lips  to  your  own 
ears,  to  your  own  heart.  Do  not  decide  upon  the 
suggestions  of  others.' 

"  *  I  have  decided,'  murmured  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
Urrevoeably.^ 

*^  *  No,  you  have  not  V  said  I«  again  approach- 
ing her ;  *  for  you  have  decided  without  listening 
to  the  defense  of  your  husband,  to  the  appeal  of 
nature.  Mary,  Mary !  have  you  so  soon  forgot- 
ten the  vows  of  eternal  union  breathed  in  the 
presence  of  God  1  Are  you  not  still  my  wife  1 — 
my  wife  whom  I  adore — my  wife,  whom  I  have 
injured — my  wife,  whose  patience  I  would  re- 
quite by  a  whole  life  of  homage  and  adoration. 
Mary,  you  have  no  right  to  cast  from  you  the 
father  of  your  child.' 

*"  It  is  for  my  child's  sake  that  I  seek  to  with- 
draw from  his  authority,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
with  more  firmness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. *  No !  I  can  not  live  with  you  again ; 
my  confidence  is  gone,  my  respect  diminished. 
This  boy,  as  his  faculties  become  developed, 
would  see  me  tremble  in  your  presenee ;  would 
learn  that  I  fear  you  ;  that — ' 

**  *  That  you  despise  me !  Speak  out,  Madam ; 
speak  out!' 

"  *  That  I  pity  you,'  continued  Mary,  resolute- 
ly ;  *  that  I  pity  you  as  one  who  has  the  reproach 
of  blood  upon  fins  hand,  and  the  accusation  of 
mfilianly  injury  against  a  woman  on  his  con- 
science.' 

*'  *  And  such  are  the  lessons  you  will  teach  him!' 

**  *  It  is  a  lesson  I  would  scrupulously  withhold 
irom  him ;  and,  to  secure  his  ignorance,  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  live  an  alien  from  his 
father's  roof.  Wargrave,  our  child  must  not 
grow  up  in  observation  of  our  estrangement.' 

"  *  Then,  by  Heaven,  my  resolution  is  taken  ! 
You  have  appealed  to  the  laws  :  by  the  laws  let 
Qs  abide.  The  child  is  mine,  by  right,  by  en- 
forcement. Live  where  you  will ;  defy  me  from 
what  shelter  you  please ;  but  this  little  creature, 
whom  you  have  constituted  my  enemy,  remains 
with  me  !  Surrender  him  to  me,  or  dread  the 
consequences  !*  '* 

**  You  did  not!"  I  incoherently  gasped,  seis- 


ing Wargrave  by  the  arm,  and  dreading,  1  kaew 
not  what. 

'*  Have  I  not  tokl  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
that  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins,  "  that  before 
quitting  home  I  had  swallowed  half  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  1  My  frame  was  heated,  my  brain  mad- 
dened !  I  saw  in  the  woman  before  me  only  ths 
mini(m,  the  mourner  of  Horace  Cavendish.  I 
had  no  longer  a  wife. 

*'Mary  prepared  herself  for  violence  at  my 
bauds,"  continued  Wargrave,  "  for  instinctively 
she  attempted  to  rise  and  approach  the  bell ;  bat, 
incumbered  by  the  child,  or  by  her  own  weak- 
ness, she  fell  back  in  her  chair.  '  Don't  wake 
him !'  said  she,  in  a  ^Eiint,  piteous  voic^  as  i^ 
after  all,  kit  helplessness  constituted  her  best 
defense. 

** '  Give  him  up,  then,  at  onoe.  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  love  him !    Give  him  up  to  his  fiither !' 

"  For  a  moment,  as  if  overcome,  she  seemed 
attempting  to  unclasp  the  little  hand,  which,  even 
in  sleep,  clung  tenderly  to  her  night-dress.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  recognize  the  irresisti- 
bility of  my  claim. 

**  *  The  carriage  waits,'  said  I,  sternly.  *  Where 
is  his  nurse  1' 

'* '  I  am  his  nurse,'  cried  Mary,  bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  *  I  will  go  with  him.  To  re- 
tain my  child,  I  will  consent  to  live  with  you 
again.' 

**  *  With  me  7  Live  with  me,  whom  you  have 
dishonored  with  your  pity,  your  contempt,  your 
preference  of  another  1  Rather  again  stand  ar- 
raigned before  a  criminal  tribunal,  than  accept 
such  a  wom^n  as  my  wife !' 

''^As  a  servanty  then;  let  me  attend  as  a 
servant  on  this  little  creature,  so  dear  to  me,  ae 
precious  to  me,  so  feeble,  so—' 

'* '  Is  it  Oavendish's  brat,  that  yoi^  plead  for 
him  so  warmly  V  cried  I,  infuriated  that  even  my 
child  should  be  preferred  to  me.  And  I  now  atp 
tempted  to  remove  him  by  force  from  her  arms. 

'''Help!  help!  help!'  Altered  the  feeble, 
half-fainting  mother.  But  no  one  came,  and  I 
persisted.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hold  a  strag- 
gling child-'-a  child  that  others  were  straggling 
to  retain — a  young  child — a  soft,  frail,  feeble 
child  1  And  why  did  she  resist  1  Should  not 
she,  woman  as  she  was,  have  known  that  mis- 
chief would  arise  from  such  contact  1  She  who 
had  tended  those  d,elicate  limbs,  that  fragile 
frame  t  The  boy,  wakened  from  his  sleep,  was 
screaming  violently.  He  straggled,  and  Strugs 
gied,  and  moaned,  and  gasped.  But,  on  a  sud- 
den, his  shrieks  ceased.  He  was  still,  silent, 
breathless !" 

"  Dead  !"  cried  I. 

"  So  she  imagined  at  the  moment,  when,  at 
the  summons  of  her  fearful  shrieks,  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  But  no,  I  had  not  again 
become  a  murderer ;  a  new  curse  was  in  store 
for  me.  When  medical  aid  was  procured,  it  was 
found  that  a  limb  was  dislocated  ;  the  spine  in- 
jured ;  the  boy  a  cripple  for  life  !'* 

"  What  must  have  been  his  father's  remorse!'^ 

"  His  father  was  i^ared  the  intelligence.    It 
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was  not  for  fourtoen  months  that  I  was  removed 
from  the  private  madhouse,  to  which,  that  fatal 
night,  I  was  conveyed,  a  raving  maniac.  The 
influence  of  wine,  passion,  horror,  had  induced 
epilepsy;  from  which  I  was  only  roused  to  a 
state  of  frenzy.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude 
gradually  restored  me.  Legal  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Brabazon  family  during  my  con- 
finement ;  and  my  mutilated  boy  is  placed,  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother.  For  some  time  after  my  recovery, 
I  became  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
intention  of  wasting  the  remnant  of  my  blighted 
existence  in  restless  obscurity.  But  I  soon  felt 
that  the  best  propitiation,  the  best  sacrifice  to 
o^Ter  my  injured  wife  and  child,  was  the  attempt 
to  conquer,  for  their  sake,  an  honorable  position 
in  society.  I  got  placed  on  full  pay  in  a  regi- 
ment appointed  to  a  foreign  station.  I  made  over 
to  my  boy  the  whole  of  my  property.  I  pique 
myself  on  living,  on  my  pay — on  drinking  no 
wine — on  absenting  myself  from  all  the  seduc- 
tions of  society.  I  lead  a  life  of  penance,  of  peni- 
tence, of  pain.  But,  some  day  or  other,  my  little 
victim  will  learn  the  death  of  his  father,  and  feel 
that  he  devoted  his  wretched  days  to  the  duties 
of  an  honorable  profession,  in  order  to  spare  him 
further  dishonor  as  the  son.  of  a  suicide.** 

'*Tbank  God  !"  was  my  murmured  ejacula- 
tion,* when  at  this  moment  I  perceived  the  boat 
of  the  Astraea,  whose  approach  enabled  me  to 
cover  my  emotion  with  the  bustle  of  parting. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  consolation — of  pallia- 
tion, to  be  offered  to  such  a  man.  He  had  indeed 
afforded  jne  a  fearful  commentary  on  my  text. 
Never  before  had  I  duly  appreciated  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  Wink  ! 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  stiltnulus,"  murmured  I, 
as  I  slowly  joined  my  companions,  '*  that  judge 
and  juror  recur  for  strength  to  inspire  their  de- 
crees ;  to  such  an  influence,  that  captain  and 
helmsman  turn  for  courage  in  the  storm ;  to  such 
a  counselor  the  warrior  refers  his  manoeuvres  on 
the  day  of  battle ;  nay,  that  the  minister,  the 
chancellor,  the  sovereign  himself,  dedicate  the 
frailty  of  their  nature !  That  human  life,  that 
human  happiness,  should  be  subjected  to  so  dev- 
ilish an  instrument !  Against  all  other  enemies 
we  fortify  ourselves  with  defense ;  to  this  mas- 
ter-fiend we  open  the  doors  of  the  citadel.'* 

My  meditations  were  soon  cut  short  by  the 
joyous  chorus  of  a  drinking-song,  with  which 
Lord  Thomas's  decoctions  inspired  the  shattered 
reason  of  the  commandants,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, of  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Astrsa. 


WHIMS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 
"  nnHERE  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,'"  is  a 
X  common  saying ;  nor  is  there  any  account- 
ing for  antipathies.  One  man  shudders  at  the 
idea  of  swallowing  an  oyster,  while  another  re- 
gards them  as  the  choicest  of  delicacies.  And 
yet  the  lover  of  oysters  would  revolt  at  sight  of 
a  cooked  frog,  in  which  the  Frenchman  rejoices. 
A  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  historian, 
and  Dr.  Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent  caloric 
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(which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
by  Watt),  who  once  met  to  regale^  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  The  feast  was  to  be  of 
snails,  and  a  classical  soup  was  prepared  there- 
from for  the  epicurean  dcligbt  of  the  leamec) 
pair.  They  sat  down  to  table,  and  began  to  sup 
A  mouthful  or  two  satisfied  both  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure ;  but  both  were  ashamed  to 
give  in  first.  At  last.  Black,  stealing  a  look  at 
his  friend,  ventured  to  say,  *'Dinna  ye  think 
they're  a  leetle  green  1"  "  Confounded  green," 
emphatically  responded  Ferguson,  "  tak'  'em 
awa;  tak*  'em  awa!" 

But  there  are  more  remarkable  antipathies 
than  this.  Uladislas,  King  of  Poland,  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  an  apple.  Tycho  Bralw 
changed  color,  and  his  legs  shook  under  him. 
at  meeting  with  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Some  people 
have  a  remarkable  antipathy  for  cats,  and  know 
the  instant  that  one  has  entered  a  room.  We 
have  seen  a  lady  thrown  almost  into  hysterics 
by  the  appearance  of  a  cat ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  the  actor,  spring  up  with 
much  apparent  alarm,  exclaiming,  '*  There  is  a 
cat  in  the  room !"  Marshal  Saxe  had  an  antip- 
athy of  the  same  kind  for  cats  ;  and  he  who  met 
and  overthrew  armies,  fled  at  sight  of  poor  puss ! 
Peter  the  Great  durst  not  cross  a  bridge ;  and 
though  he  tried  to  master  the  terror,  failed  to  do 
so :  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
forbear  from  shrieking  out ! 

A  spider  hanging  from  a  tree  made  both  Mar- 
shal Turenne  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  shudder. 
The  Marshal  D'Albret  became  sick  on  seeing  a 
boar's  head ;  and  the  Due  d'Epemon  at  sight  of 
a  leveret.  The  smell  of  fish  threw  Erasmus  into 
a  state  of  fever.  Bayle  fell  into  convulsions  once 
on  hearing  the  cook  washing  saUd  under  the 
spout  in  the  kitchen ;  and  scarce  had  the  cresses 
been  placed  on  the  table,  ere  Scaliger,  who  was 
present,  soon  became  as  ill  as  Bayle.  Music 
was  played  to  bring  the  two  savants  back  to  life ; 
but  so  touching  were  the  airs  which  were  played, 
that  lo  !  Lomothe-le-Vayer,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent, fell  stark  dead  at  the  sound !  There  are  at 
this  day  ladies  who  can  not  bear  the  odor  of 
roses.  Some  of  the  Roman  ladies  have  a  pecul- 
iar idiosyncrasy  in  this  respect;  the  faintest 
odor  is  apt  to  throw  them  into  convulsions.  So 
that  the  poet's  line,  to 

**  Die  of  a  roso  in  aromatic  pain,** 
is  founded  on  truth. 

Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin  related  the  fol- 
lowing' anecdote  of  her  celebrated  husband,  who 
led  the  royalist  armies  during  the  war  in  Vendee. 
"  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin,"  ^o  says,  "  furnished 
an  instance  of  those  physical  antipathies  which 
no  degree  of  personal  courage  can  overcome.  A 
little  squirrel  had  been  given  me,  striped  with 
black  and  gray,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
chamber  of  a  republican  officer's  lady.  He  had 
been  informed  of  my  little  companion,  and  I  was 
holding  it  on  my  knee  when  he  entered  the  room. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  little  animal,  he  became 
suddenly  pale,  and  laughingly  told  me  that  the 
sight  of  a  squirrel  caused  him  an  invincible  hor- 
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ror.  I  made  him  pass  his  hand  over  its  back ;  he 
resolved  to  do  so ;  bat  I  saw  he  trembled.*'  In 
like  manner,  Charics  John,  King  6f  Sweden,  had 
an  insurmountable  aversion  to  dogs.  In  this  case 
it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  person  of  his  acquaintance^  having  died  through 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  still  more  from  his  hav- 
ing seen  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  devoured 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  these  animals.  One  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  brothers  had  a  similar  repugnance 
for  horses,  and  durst  scarcely  mount  one  James 
I.,  King  of  England,  was  horrified  at  sight  of  a 
drawn  sword ;  he  instantly  grew  pale,  and  some- 
times swooned  away.  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  once  thrown  into  a 
state  of  the  most  appalling  fright  on  hearing 
Massillon  jpreach  his  dreadful  sermon  on  the 
small  number  of  the  Elect.  The  same  monarch 
was  thrown  into  fits  by  certain  odors.  He  could 
only  tolerate  those  used  by  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  whose  gloves  were  always  perfumed  with 
jasmme. 

We  know  some  men  who  have  the  strongest 
antipathy  to  a  crowd,  and  who  are  utterly  dis- 
concerted by  the  presence  of  strange  feces ; 
while  there  are  new  friends,  who  are  never  so 
happy  as  in  the  company  of  others,  and  shun 
solitude  as  a  pestilence.  Some  men  can  not 
help  being  superstitious  and  fearful  in  spite  of 
aH  the  courage  they  can  muster.  Many  believe 
in  dreams,  though  few  dare  to  confess  it.  If,  at 
a  dinner-party,  it  be  observed  that  thirteen  have 
sat  down  to  table,  one  or  more  of  the  party  can 
not  help  shuddering  inwardly.  Many  will  not 
believe  in  the  prosperity  of  a  voyage  or  enter- 
prise begun  on  a  Friday.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a 
singular  aversion  to  entering  any  door  or  pas- 
sage with  his  lefl  foot  first.  When  he  found 
himself  entering  with  the  wrong  foot,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  made  a  start  forward 
again,  measuring  his  paces  until  he  entered  the 
door  with  the  right  foot.  He  was  also  oflen  ob- 
served to  make  a  long  circuit,  rather  than  cross 
a  particular  alley  in  Leicester  Fields.  Johnson 
was  subject  to  distressing  fits  of  melancholy,  and 
though  he  wrote  admirable  papers  on  religious 
philosophy,  he  had  an  unusual  horror  of  death. 

Some  of  the  greatest  warriors  have  been  afraid 
of  thunder.  Ctesar  was  almost  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  it ;  but  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  epi- 
lepsy. Thomas  Aquinas  also  suffered  greatly  in 
thunder-storms,  and  always  regarded  their  com- 
ing on  with  unalloyed  terror.  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  not  allow  the  name  of  her  dead  rival, 
Mary  of  Scotland,  to  be  uttered  in  her  presence. 
The  word  "  death"  was  full  of  horrors  to  her. 
Nor  could  Tallejnrand  hear  the  same  word  pro- 
nounced without  changing  color.  His  domestics 
scarcely  dared  to  place  before  him  letters  tealed 
with  black,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  friends,  relations,  or  diplomatists.  Of 
some  of  them,  the  decease  was  concealed  from 
Talleyrand  for  many  years. 

Montaigne,  supposed  to  be  a  stoic,  was,  like 
Johnson,  full  of  prejudices  and  antipathies.  He 
always  preferred  odd  numbers  ;  though  he  would 


not  sit  at  table  one  of  thirteen.  He  began  no- 
thing on  Friday.  He  was  alarmed  at  a  hare 
crossing  his  path.  The  Marquis  d'Argeus,  the 
chambeiiain  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  he 
found  tfairteen  at  table,  immediately  rose  and 
escaped.  Hobbes  did  not  dare  to  sleep  at  night 
without  a  candle  burning  by  his  bedside.  He 
did  not  believe  in  God,  but  he  had  a  dreadful 
horror  of  the  devil.  Voltaire,  whom  one  would 
have  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  fear — ^mocker  as 
he  was  of  all  the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of 
men' — ^was  thrown  into  alarm  and  fear  on  hear- 
ing rooks  crowing  on  his  left,  when  in  the  coun- 
try. Rousseau  also  had  many  weaknesses.  One 
of  these  was  his  fear  of  the  dai^ :  the  approach 
of  night  was  always  the  approach  of  terrors  for 
him.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  a  sim- 
ilar fear  of  darkness.  He  confesses  in  his  auto- 
biography, that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  looking 
under  the  bed  to  see  no  one  was  concealed  there, 
before  he  lay  down  to  rest ;  otherwise  he  coukl 
not  sleep.  Byron  was  more  superstitious  still. 
He  believed  in  supernatural  appearances,  in 
apparitions,  in  presentiments,  in  omens,  and 
dreams.  A  drawer  of  horoscopes  had  predicted 
that  his  twenty-seventh  or  thirty-seventh  year 
would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  he  could  not  get  the 
prediction  out  of  his  head.  Friday  was  always 
a  black  day  in  his  calendar.  He  was  struck 
vrith  terror  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
embarked  for  Greece,  at  G6nes,  on  a  Friday, 
and  he  once  dismissed  a  tailor  at  Geneva  who 
brought  him  home  a  new  habit  on  that  day.  At 
Pisa,  he  went  to  call  upon  a  lady  of  distinction 
for  the  first  time,  but  immediately  turned  away 
from  the  door  when  he  remembered  it  was  Fri- 
day. He  would  neither  help  any  one  to  salt  at 
table,  nor  be  helped  himself  To  overturn  the 
salt-cellar,  or  to  let  the  bread  fall,  was  a  most 
alarming  occurrence ;  and  to  break  a  mirror  was 
a  horrible  event.  In  short,  Byron  succumbed 
before  the  weakest  prejudices ;  and  he  afforded 
only  another  proof  that  even  the  strongest  intel- 
lects have  always  their  weak  side— that  strongest 
minds  are  oflen  the  slaves  of  the  pettiest  foibles. 
What  a  chimera  is  man !  What  an  object  of 
interest,  yet  how  chaotic,  and  what  a  subject  of 
contradictions !  A  judge  of  all  things,  a  depos- 
itary of  truths,  a  pile  of  contradictions.  The 
history  of  great  men,  as  some  one  has  said, 
might  be  written  with  the  title  of  T7te  History  of 
sublime  Fools;  for  the  greatest  have  had  thmr 
folly  or  their  madness.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  one 
of  the  strongest  of  positive  minds,  oflen  imag- 
ined himself  to  be  a  horse,  and  would  then  leap 
about  the  room,  neighing  and  kicking.  The 
great  Malebranche  was  at  times  not  only  a  fool, 
but  an  arch-fool.  He  once  fancied  that  he  car- 
ried an  enormous  leg  of  mutton  at  the  tip  of  his 
nose !  A  friend  would  accost  him  thus :  **  How 
is  M.  Malebranche  to-day  t"  "Very  well,  on  the 
whole ;  but  this  horrid  leg  of  mutton  becomes 
insupportable  by  its  weight  and  by  its  smell." 
"Howl  leg  of  mutton!"  "What!  don't  you 
see  itt"  If  the  person  said  "No,"  then  Male- 
branche was  seriously  annoyed.    An  ingonioos 
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firiend  pToposeil  to  cure  him  of  this  folly,  or  dis- 
ease, call  it  which  yoa  will ;  he  visited  him,  and 
at  once  pretended  to  recognize  the  unsightly 
object.  The  good  father  embraced  his  visitor, 
the  first  believer  in  his  appendage ;  but  the 
friend  started  back,  crying,  '*  Ha !  your  leg  of 
mutton  has  struck  me  in  the  face ;''  at  which 
Matebranche  expressed  much  regret.  The  other 
went  on.  **  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 
endeavored  to  have  that  encumbrance  removed ! 
If  you  would  only  permit  me — ^with  a  razor ;  it 
is  an  operation  quite  unattended  with  danger.** 
"  Ah !  my  friend !  my  friend !  I  owe  you  more 
than  life !  Yes !  Yes ;  by  all  means  !"  In  a 
twinkling,  the  friend  lightly  cut  the  tip  of  the 
philosopher's  nose,  and  adroitly  taking  from  un- 
der his  mantle  a  superb  leg  of  mutton,  raised  it 
in  triumph.  "  Ah !"  cried  Malebranche,  "  I  live, 
I  breathe,  I  am  saved?  My  nose  is  free,  my 
head  is  free— but — ^but — it  was  raw,  and  that  is 
cooJced  /"  "  Truly  it  is  so  ;  but  then  you  have 
been  seated  near  to  the  fire — ^that  must  be  the 
reason!"  From  that  time,  poor  Malebranche 
was  no  more  troubled  by  his  leg  of  mutton, 
and  he  continued  to  be  known,  far  and  wide,  as 
the  great  author  of  the  Search  after  TnUh. 


THE  LONDON  JOURNALS  ON  THACK- 
ERAY'S HENRY  ESMOND. 


[FROM   THE   BPBCTATOR.] 

ESMOND  is  an  autobiograpical  memoir  of  the 
first  five-and-thirty  years  of  the  life  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  family,  written  in  his  old 
age  afler  his  retirement  to  Virginia  ;  and  edit^ 
with  an  introduction  by  his  daughter,  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  her  children  and 
descendants,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  portrait 
of  the  noble  gentleman  her  father.  It  is  histori- 
cal, inasmuch  as  political  events  enter  both  as 
motives  to  the  actors  and  as  facts  influencing 
their  fortunes,  and  because  historical  personages 
are  brought  upon  the  scene :  both  are  necessary 
elements  in  the  career  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  but  neither  forms  the  staple  or  the  main 
object  of  the  book — which  concerns  itself  with 
the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  noble  family 
of  Castlewood,  of  which  Henry  Esmond  is  a 
member.  The  period  embraced  is  from  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  Second  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  manners  depicted  are  those 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Archsology  is  not 
a  special  object  with  the  author ;  though  both 
costume,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  and  manners, 
are,  we  believe,  accurately  preserved.  But  War- 
dour-street  and  the  Royal  Academy  need  fear 
no  competitor  in  Mr.  Thackeray.  His  business 
lies  mainly  with  men  and  women,  not  with  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  hoops  and  patchefl,  and  old 
china  and  carved  high-backed  chairs.  Nor  have 
Mr.  Macaulay's  forthcoming  volumes  been  an- 
ticipated, except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
Chevalier  St.  George  is  brought  to  England,  has 
an  interview  with  his  sister  at  Kensington  just 
before  her  death,  is  absolutely  present  in  London 
at  the  proclamation  of  George  the  First,  and  in- 


deed only  misses  being  James  the  Third,  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  grace  of  his  own 
exceeding  baseness  and  folly.  Scott,  who  had 
a  reverence  for  the  Stuarts  impossible  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  his  habit  of  looking  at  the  actors 
in  life  from  the  side-scenes  and  in  the  green- 
room rather  than  from  before  the  foot-lights,  has 
not  scrupled  to  take  a  similar  liberty  with  his 
Chevalier  in  RedgauntUt^  merely  to  arrange  a 
striking  tableau  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But 
these  violations  of  received  tradition  with  respect 
to  such  well-known  historical  personages,  force 
upon  the  reader  unnecessarily  the  fictitious  char- 
acter of  the  narrative,  and  are  therefore  better 
avoided. 

There  is  abundance  of  incidcut  in  the  book, 
but  not  much  mon-  plot  than  in  one  of  Defoe's 
novels :  neither  is  there,  generaHy  speaking,  a 
plot  in  a  man's  life,  though  there  may  be  and 
often  is  in  sections  of  it.  Unity  is  given  not  by 
a  consecutive  and  self-developing  story,  but  by 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  blended  with  those 
peculiar  to  a  stirring  lime  acting  on  a  farnily 
group,  and  bringiTig  out  and  ripening  their 
qualities ;  these  again  controlling  the  subsequent 
events,  just  as  hajipens  in  life.  The  book  ha« 
the  great  charm  of  reality.  The  framework  is, 
as  we  have  said,  historical :  men  with  well- 
known  names,  political,  literary,  military,  pass 
and  repass ;  their  sayings  and  doings  are  inter- 
woven with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  fio- 
titious  characters ;  and  all  reads  like  a  genuine 
memoir  of  the  time.  The  rock  ahead  of  his- 
torical novelists  is  the  danger  of  reproducing  too 
much  of  their  raw  material ;  making  the  art 
visible  by  which  they  construct  their  image  of  a 
bygone  time  ;  painting  its  manners  and  the  out- 
side of  its  life  with  the  sense  of  contrast«with 
which  men  of  the  present  naturally  view  them, 
or  looking  at  its  parties  and  its  politics  in  the 
light  of  modern  questions  :  the  rock  ahead  of 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  particular,  was  the  tempta- 
tion merely  to  dramatize  his  lectures:  but  he 
has  triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  and  Queen 
Anne's  Colonel  writes  his  life — and  a  very  in- 
teresting life  it  is — just  as  such  a  Queen  Anne's 
Colonel  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
We  shall  give  no  epitome  of  the  storjr,  because 
the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  lie  there,  and 
what  story  there  is,  readers  like  to  find  out  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  htmior  docs  not  mainly  con- 
sist in  the  creation  of  oddities  of  manner,  habit, 
or  feeling;  but  in  so  representing  actual  men 
and  women  as  to  excite  a  sense  of  incongruity 
in  the  reader's  mind — a  feeling  that  the  follies 
and  vices  described  are  deviations  from  an  ideal 
of  humanity  always  present  to  the  writer.  The 
real  is  described  vividly,  with  that  perception  of 
individuality  which  constitutes  the  artist;  but 
the  description  implies  and  suggests  a  standard 
higher  than  itself^  not  by  any  direct  assertion  of 
such  a  standard,  but  by  an  unmistakable  irony. 
The  moral  antithesis  of  actual  and  ideal  is  the 
root  from  which  springs  the  peculiar  charm  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  writings ;  that  mixture  of  gay- 
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ety  and  seriousness,  of  sarcasm  and  tenderness, 
of  enjoyment  and  cynicism,  which  reflects  so 
well  the  contradictory  consciousness  of  man  as 
a  being  with  senses  and  passions  and  limited 
knowledge,  yet  with  a  conscience  and  a  reason 
speaking  to  him  of  eternal  laws  and  a  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  It  is  this  that  makes  Mr. 
Thackeray  a  profound  moraUst,  just  as  Hogarth 
showed  his  knowledge  of  perspective  by  draw- 
ing a  landscape  throughout  in  violation  of  its 
rules.  So,  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  picture  of  society 
as  it  is,  society  as  it  ought  to  be  is  implied.  He 
could  not  have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has, 
unless  Eden  had  been  shining  brightly  in  his 
inner  eyes.  The  historian  of  "  snobs"  indicates 
in  every  touch  his  fine  sense  of  a  gentleman  or 
a  lady.  No  one  could  be.  simply  amused  with 
Mr.  Thackeray*s  descriptions  or  his  dialogues. 
A  shame  at  one's  own  defects,  at  the  defects  of 
the  world  in  which  one  was  living,  was  irre- 
sistibly aroused  along  with  the  reception  of 
the  particular  portraiture.  But  while  he  was 
dealing  with  his  own  age,  his  keen  perceptive 
faculty  prevailed,  and  the  actual  predominates 
in  his  pictures  of  modem  society.  His  fine 
appreciation  of  high  character  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  shown  (though  with  bright  exceptions) 
by  his  definition  of  its  contrary.  But,  getting 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences, he  has  shown  his  true  nature  without  this 
mark  of  satire  and  irony.  The  ideal  is  no  longer 
implied,  but  realized,  in  the  two  leading  char- 
acters of  Esmond.  The  medal  is  reversed,  and 
what  appeared  as  scorn  of  baseness  is  revealed 
as  love  of  goodness  and  nobleness — what  ap- 
peared as  cynicism  is  presented  as  a  heart-wor- 
shi]^  of  what  is  pure,  affectionate,  and  unselfish. 
He  has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very  noble  type 
of  the  Cavalier  softening  into  the  man  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine  one  of 
the  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed  from 
canvas  or  from  book  since  Raflaelle  painted 
Maries,  and  Shakspeare  created  a  new  and  higher 
conscioiisness  of  woman  in  the  mind  of  Ger- 
manic Europe.  Colonel  Esmond  is  indeed  a 
fine  gentleman — ^the  accomplished  man,  the  gal- 
lant soldier,  the  loyal  heart,  and  the  passionate 
lover,  whose  richly  contrasted  but  harmonious 
character  Clarendon  would  have  delighted  to 
describe  ;  while  Falkland  and  Richard  Lovelace 
would  have  worn  him  in  their  hearts'  core. 
Lucy  Hutchinson*s  husband  might  have  stood 
for  his  model  in  all  but  politics,  and  his  Toryism 
has  in  it  more  than  a  smack  of  English  freedom 
very  much  akin  to  that  noble  patriot's  republic- 
anism^  Especially  does  he  recall  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson in  his  lofty  principle,  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  it,  a  certain  sweet  seriousness  which 
comes  in  happily  to  temper  a  penetrating  intel- 
lect, and  a  faculty  of  seeing  things  and  persons 
18  they  are,  to  which  we  owe  passage  after  pas- 
sage in  the  book,  that  it  requires  no  eflbrt  to 
imagine  Thackeray  uttering  himself  in  those 
famous  lectures  of  his,  and  looking  up  with  his 
kind  glance  to  catch  the  delighted  smile  of  his 
audience  at  his  best  points.    Nor  is  there  any 


thing  unartistic  in  this  reminder  of  the  author ; 
for  this  quality  of  dear  insight  into  men  and 
things  united  with  a  kindly  nature  and  a  large 
capacity  for  loving  is  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar time  or  age^  and  combines  with  Colonel  Es- 
mond's other  qualities  so  as  to  give  no  impres- 
sion of  incongruity.  But  besides  the  harmon- 
izing effect  of  this  sweetly  serious  temperament, 
the  record  of  Colonel  Esmond's  life  is  through- 
out a  record  of  his  attachment  to  one  woman, 
toward  whom  his  childish  gratitude  for  protec- 
tion grows  with  his  growth  into  a  complex  feel- 
ing, in  which  filial  affection  and  an  unconscious 
passion  are  curiously  blended.  So  unconscious, 
indeed,  is  the  passion,  that,  though  the  readei 
has  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it,  Esmond  him- 
self is  for  years  the  avowed  and  persevering 
though  hopeless  lover  of  this  very  lady's  daugh- 
ter, '^hs  relation  between  Esmond  and  Rachel 
Viscountess  Castlewood  is  of  that  sort  that  no- 
thing short  of  consummate  skill  could  have  saved 
it  from  becoming  ridiculous  or  offensive,  or  both. 
In  Mr.  Thackeray's  hands,  the  diflSculty  has 
become  a  triumph,  and  has  given  rise  to  beau- 
ties which  a  safer  ambition  would  have  not 
dared  to  attempt.  The  triumph  is  attained  by 
the  conception  of  Lady  Castlewood's  character. 
She  is  one  of  those  women  who  never  grow  old, 
because  their  lives  are  in  the  affections,  and  the 
suffering  that  comes  upon  such  lives  only  brings 
out  strength  and  beauty  unperceivcd  before. 
The  graces  of  the  girl  never  pass  away,  but 
maturer  loveliness  is  added  to  them,  and  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  all  bloom  on  their  faces  and 
in  their  hearts  at  once.  A  faint  foreshadowing 
of  this  character  we  have  had  before  in  Helen 
Pendennis :  but  she  had  been  depressed  and 
crushed'  in  early  life,  had  married  for  a  home, 
certainly  without  passion ;  and  her  nature  was 
chilled  and  despondent.  Lady  Castlewood  iias 
the  development  that  a  happy  girlhood,  and  a 
marriage  with  the  man  she  devotedly  loves,  can 
give  to  a  woman  ;  and  her  high  spirit  has  time 
to  grow  for  her  support  when  it  is  needed. 
Even  the  weaknesses  of  her  character  are  but  as 
dimples  on  a  lovely  face,  and  make  us  like  her 
the  better  for  them,  because  they  give  individu- 
ality to  what  might  else  be  felt  as  too  ideal. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  touching  than  the 
way  this  lady  demeans  herself  when  she  finds 
her  husband's  affection  waning  from  her ;  and 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  eminently  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his 
delineation  of  that  waning  love  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  strength  and  dignity  which  the  neglected  wife 
gradually  draws  from  her  own  hitherto  untried 
resources,  when  she  ceases  to  lean  on  the  arm 
that  was  withdrawn,  and  discovers  that  the  heart 
she  had  worshiped  was  no  worthy  idol.  But  to 
those  who  would  think  the  mother  ^*  slow"  we  cam 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  daughter. 
Miss  Beatrix  Esmond — familiarly  and  correctly 
termed  "  Trix"  by  her  friends — ^is  one  of  those 
dangerous  young  ladles  who  fascinate  every  one, 
man  or  woman,  that  they  choose  to  fascinate,  but 
care  for  nobody  but  themselves  ;  and  their  care 
for  themselves  simply  extends  to  the  continual 
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gratification  of  a  boundless  love  of  admiration, 
and  the  kind  of  power  which  results  from  it.  If 
Misfl  Rebecca  Sharpe  had  really  been  a  Mont- 
morency, and  a  matchless  beauty,  and  a  maid  of 
honor  to  a  Queen,  she  might  have  sublimated 
into  a  Beatrix  Esmond.  It  is  for  this  proud, 
ca^cioiis,  and  heartless  beauty,  that  Henry  Es- 
mond sighs  out  many  years  of  his  life,  and  does 
not  find  out,  till  she  is  lost  to  him  and  to  her- 
self, how  much  he  loves  her  '*  little  mamma,"  as 
the  saucy  young  lady  is  fond  of  calling  Lady 
Castlewood.  Beatrix  belongs  to  the  class  of 
women  who  figure  most  in  history,  with  eyes  as 
bright  and  hearts  as  hard  as  diamonds,  as  Mary 
Stoart  said  of  herself;  and  Mary  Stuart  and 
Miss  Esmond  have  many  points  in  common. 
Of  her  end  we  are  almost  disposed  to  say  with 
Othello,  "  Oh  !  the  pity  of  it,  lago,  oh !  the  pity 
of  it.*'  Unlovely  as  she  is  because  unloving, 
yet  her  graces  are  too  fair  to  be  so  dragged 
through  the  dirt — ^that  stream  is  too  bright  to 
end  in  a  city  sewer.  But  the  tragedy  is  no  less 
tragical  for  the  tawdry  comedy  of  its  close, 
life  has  no  pity  for  the  pitiless,  no  sentiment 
for  those  who  trample  on  love  as  a  weakness. 

These  three  characters  are  the  most  prominent 
in  the  book.  With  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
women  Henry  Esmond^s  thoughts  are  almost  al- 
ways engaged;  and  it  is  to  win  the  reluctant 
love  of  the  daughter  that  he  seeks  distinction  as 
a  soldier,  a  politician,  and  finally  a  conspirator 
in  behalf  of  the  son  of  King  James.  In  this 
threefold  career,  he  has  intercourse  with  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  the  wits ;  serves  under  Marlbo- 
rough at  Blenheim  and  Ramilies ;  is  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  St.  John  and  the  Tory  leaders.  A 
succession  of  Viscounts  Castlewood  figure  on  the 
scene,  all  unmistakable  English  noblemen  of 
the  Stuart  period.  A  dowager  Viscountess  is  a 
more  faithful  than  flattering  portrait  of  a  class 
of  ladies  of  rank  of  that  time.  The  Chevalier 
St.  George  appears  ofiener  than  once.  The  great 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  about  to  make  Beatrix  his 
Duchess,  when  he  is  basely  murdered  in  that 
doubly  fatal  duel  with  the  execrable  Iiord  Mohuu, 
who  had  twelve  years  before  slain,  also  in  a  duel, 
my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood,  the  father  of  Be- 
atrix. The  book  has  certainly  no  lack  of  inci- 
dent ;  the  persons  come  and  go  as  on  the  scene 
of  real  life ;  and  all  are  clearly  conceived,  and 
sketched  or  painted  in  full  with  no  uncertain 
aim  or  Altering  hand.  To  draw  character  has 
been  the  predominant  object  of  the  author; 
and  he  has  so  done  it  as  to  sustain  a  lively  in- 
terest and  an  agreeable  alternation  of  emotions, 
through  a  form  of  composition  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  manage  without  becoming  soon  tedious, 
or  breaking  the  true  conditions  of  the  form.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  overcome  not  only  this  self-im- 
posed difiiculty,  but  one  greater  still,  which  he 
conld  not  avoid — his  own  reputation.  Etnumd 
will,  we  think,  rank  higher  as  a  work  of  art  than 
either  VanUy  Fair  or  Pendennis;  because  the 
characters  are  of  a  higher  type,  and  drawn  with 
greater  finish,  and  the  book  is  more  of  a  com- 
plete whole :  not  that  we  anticipate  for  it  any 


thing  like  the  popularity  of  the  former  of  these 
two  books,  as  it  is  altogether  of  a  graver  cast,  the 
satire  is  not  so  pungent,  the  canvas  is  far  less 
crowded,  and  the  subject  is  distant  and  unfamil- 
iar ;  and,  may  be,  its  excellences  will  not  help  it 
to  a  very  large  public. 

Our  first  quotation  is  from  the  introduction, 
by  Colonel  Esmond's  daughter,  and  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  father's  character  : 

''And  it  is  sinee  I  knew  him  entirely,  for  dwing  mgr 
mother^  life  he  never  quite  opened  himselT  to  ia»— sinee  I 
knew  the  value  and  splendor  of  that  affection  whieh  be 
bestowed  upon  me— that  I  have  come  to  nnderstand  and 
pardon  what,  I  own,  need  to  anger  me  in  my  mother's 
Ulh-time,  her  Jealoosy  respecting  her  hasband*s  love. 
'Twas  a  gift  so  precious,  thai  no  wonder  she  who  had  it 
was  tor  keeping  it  all,  and  could  part  with  none  of  it, 
even  to  her  daughter. 

"  Though  I  never  heard  my  Ather  use  a  rou^  word. 
Hwas  extraordinary  with  how  much  awe  his  people  »* 
garded  him;  and  the  servants  on  our  plantation,  both 
those  assigned  from  England  and  the  purchased  negroes, 
obeyed  him  with  an  eagemees  such  as  the  most  severe 
taskmasters  round  about  us  could  never  get  from  their 
people.  He  was  never  fhmiliar  though  perfbctly  simple  and 
natural ;  be  was  the  same  with  the  meanest  man  as  with 
the  greatest,  and  as  courteous  to  a  black  slave-girl  as  to 
the  govemor*8  wilb.  No  one  ever  thought  of  taking  a 
liberty  with  him  (except  once  a  tipsy  gentleman  from 
York,  and  I  am  bound  to  own  that  my  papa  never  forgave 
him) :  he  set  the  humblest  people  at  once  on  their  ease 
with  him,  and  brought  down  the  most  arrogant  by  a  grave 
satiric  way,  which  made  persons  exceedingly  afitdd  of 
him.  His  courtesy  was  not  put  on  like  a  Sunday  suit,  and 
laid  by  when  the  company  went  away ;  it  was  always  the 
same,  as  he  was  always  dressed  the  same,  whether  for  a 
dinner  by  ourselves  or  for  a  great  entertainment.  They 
say  he  liked  to  be  the  first  in  his  company ;  but  what 
company  was  there  in  which  he  would  not  be  first  ?  When 
I  went  to  Eurc^  for  my  education,  and  we  passed  a  win- 
ter at  London,  with  my  half-brother  my  Lord  Castlewood 
and  his  second  lady,  I  saw  at  her  Majesty's  court  some  o( 
the  most  fhmous  gentlemen  of  those  days ;  and  I  thoughi 
to  myself,  none  of  these  are  better  than  my  papa :  and  the 
(hmous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  came  to  us  from  Dawley, 
said  as  much,  and  that  the  men  of  that  time  were  not  like 
those  of  his  youth  :  *  Were  your  (hther,  Madam,'  he  said, 
*to  go  into  the  woods,  the  Indians  would  elect  him 
Sachem ;'  and  his  lordship  was  jdeased  to  call  me  Poca- 
hontas." 

TBS  DOKB  OF  MABLBOBOUOH :  A  TOBY  SKBTCH. 

**  Our  chief,  whom  Ki^and  and  all  Europe,  saving  <mly 
the  Frenchmen,  worshiped  almost,  had  this  of  the  godlike 
in  him,  that  be  was  impassible  beforo  victory,  before  dan- 
ger, before  deflsat.  Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or  the  most 
trivial  ceremony— before  a  hundred  thousand  men  drawn 
in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the  door  of  his 
burning  hovel— before  a  carouse  (^drunken  Qennan  lords, 
or  a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage-table  where  his  plans 
were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  battery  vomiting  fiame  and 
death  and  strewing  corpses  round  about  him— he  was 
always  e(rid,  calm,  resolute,  like  Pate.  He  performed  a 
treason  or  a  court-bow,  he  told  a  folsehood  as  black  as 
Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke  about 
the  weather.  He  took  a  mistress  and  left  her ;  he  be 
trayed  his  benefhctor,  and  supported  him,  or  would  have 
murdered  him,  with  the  same  calmness  always,  and  hav- 
ing no  more  remorse  than  Clothe  when  she  weaves  the 
thread,  or  Lachesis  when  she  cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle, I  have  heard  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  officers  say,  the 
Prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of  warlike  fiiry ;  his 
eyes  lighted  up ;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  raging ; 
he  shrieked  curses  and  encouragement,  yelling  and  hark- 
ing his  bloody  war-dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  the 
first  of  the  hunt.  Our  Duke  was  as  calm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he  was,  had  he  had 
a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  pity  or  foar,  or  regret 
or  remorse.    He  achieved  the  highest  deed  of  daring,  or 
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deepest  calculation  of  thooKht,  as  he  performed  the  Tery 
meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable ;  told  a  lie,  or 
cheated  a  Amd  woman,  or  robhed  a  poor  beggar  of  a  half- 
penny, with  a  like  awfUl  serenity,  and  eqnal  capaeity  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  acts  of  otur  nature. 

*'  His  qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  the  army, 
where  there  were  parties  of  all  polities,  and  of  plenty  of 
nh'  i.dness  and  wit ;  bat  there  existed  sach  a  perfect 
r^HiiiUcnce  in  him,  as  the  first  captain  of  th«  world,  and 
Huch  a  faith  and  admiration  in  his  prodigious  genius  and 
fortune,  that  the  very  men  whom  he  notoriously  cheated 
of  their  pay,  the  chlefli  whom  he  used  and  injured— ((br  he 
used  all  nen,  great  and  small,  that  came  near  him,  as 
his  instruments  alike,  and  took  something  of  theirs,  either 
some  quality  or  some  property— the  blood  of  a  soldier,  it 
might  be,  or  a  jeweled  hat,  or  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
ttom  a  king,  or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  sentiners 
three  fhrthings ;  or,  when  he  was  young,  a  kiss  fh>m  a 
woman,  and  the  gold  ehain  off  her  neck,  taking  all  he 
could  ttom  woman  or  man,  and  having,  as  I  have  said, 
this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish 
or  a  sparrow  flill  with  the  same  amount  of  sympathy  for 
either.  Not  that  he  had  no  tears ;  he  could  always  order 
up  his  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to  battle ;  he  oould 
draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  need  was 
for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a  shoe- 
black, as  he  would  flatter  a  minister  or  a  monarch ;  be 
haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your 
band,  or  stab  you,  whenever  he  saw  occasion)— But  yet 
those  of  the  army  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered 
most  from  him  admired  him  moot  of  all ;  and  as  he  rode 
Along  the  lines  to  battle  or  galloped  up  in  the  niok  of  time 
to  0  battalion  reeling  tttm  before  the  enemy's  charge  or 
shot,  the  fainting  men  and  officers  got  new  courage  as 
tliey  saw  the  splendid  oalm  of  his  foce  and  fblt  that  his 
will  made  them  irresistible." 

Even  these  few  extracts  render  it  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  charms  of  the  style.  It  is 
manly,  dear,  terse,  and  vigorous,  reflecting  every 
mood — apathetic,  grave,  or  sarcaatio — of  the  wri- 
ter ;  and  the  writing  has  these  qualities  because 
the  writer  knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and 
does  not  give  the  public  thoughts  half-worked- 
out.  or  thoughts  on  matters  where  clear  thinking 
in  impossible. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  left  this  delightful  book 
behind  him  to  console  London  for  his  absence 
in  America.  In  wishing  him  a  prosperous  en- 
terprise and  a  safe  return,  may  we  not  hope 
that  his  genial  presence  may  add  another  to  the 
many  links  which  bind  England  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  Americans  may  learn  from  him 
that  our  highest  order  of  men  of  letters  can  find 
something  in  the  great  Transatlantic  Saxondom 
beyond  food  for  a  flippant  sneer  or  farcical  de- 
scription t 

[FBOM  THE  LEADXR.] 

Thk  opening  paragraph  of  this  history  is  not 
only  characteristic  of  its  author,  but  of  the  work  : 

"  The  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped 
their  iambics  to  a  tune,  speaking  from  under  a  mask,  and 
wearing  stilts,  and  a  great  head-dress.  'Twns  thought 
the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse  required  these  appurten- 
ances, and  that  she  was  not  to  move  except  to  a  measure 
and  cadence.  So  Queen  Medea  slew  her  children  to  a 
slow  music:  and  the  King  Agamemnon  perished  in  a 
dying  (hll  (to  use  Mr.  Dryden^s  words) :  the  Chorus  stand- 
ing by  hi  a  set  attitude,  and  rhythmically  and  decorously 
bewaJling  the  (ktos  of  those  great  crowned  persons.  The 
Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself  with  the  cere 
mony  as  well  as  her  Sister  of  the  Theatre.  She,  too, 
vrears  the  mask  and  the  cothurnus,  and  speaks  to  measure. 
She.  too,  in  our  age,  busies  herself  with  the  afl^irs  only 
of  kings ;  waiting  on  them,  obsequiously  and  stately,  as 
tf  she  were  but  a  misd'ess  of  Court  ceremonies,  and  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  registering  of  the  aflhirs  of  tbs 
common  people.  I  have  seen  in  his  very  old  age  and  d»> 
crepitude  the  old  Preneh  King  Lswis  the  Foorteeath,  ths 
type  and  model  of  kinghood— who  never  moved  but  to 
measure,  who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  laws  c^his 
Court-Marshal,  persisting  in  enacting  through  lift  the 
part  of  Hero ;  and  divested  of  poetry,  this  was  but  a  lit- 
tle, wrinkled  old  man,  pock-marked  and  with  a  great  pen- 
wig  and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tail— a  hero  for  a  book 
If  you  like,  or  for  a  brass  statue,  or  a  painted  ceiling,  a 
god  in  a  Roman  shape,  but  what  more  than  a  man  for 
Madame  Malntenon,  or  the  barber  who  shaved  hlro,  or 
Monsieur  Fagon,  his  surgeon  ?  I  wonder  shall  Histovy 
ever  pull  off  her  periwig,  and  oease  to  be  coun-rtdden  ? 
Shall  we  see  something  of  France  and  England  besides 
Versailles  and  Windsor  ?  I  saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  lat- 
ter place  tearing  down  the  Park  aiopn  after  her  stag- 
hounds,  and  driving  her  one-horse  chaise— a  hot,  red- 
faced  woman,  not  in  the  least  resembling  that  statue  of 
her  which  turns  its  stone  back  upon  Saint  Paulas,  and 
foces  the  coaches  struggling  up  Ludgate  HiO.  She  was 
neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  and  me,  though 
we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or  a  wash-hand  basia. 
Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time  ?  1 
am  for  having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  nat- 
ural posture :  not  to  be  for  ever  performing  cringes  and 
congees  like  a  Court-chamberlain,  and  riiulBing  ba^- 
wards  out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of  the  SovereigD.  In 
a  word,  I  would  have  History  fomiliar  rather  than  heroic : 
and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Fielding  will  give 
our  children  a  much  better  Idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
present  age  in  England,  than  the  Court  Gasette  and  the 
newspapers  which  we  get  thsnoe." 

It  is  to  show  us  some  reflected  image  of  the 
time  that  this  book  is  written;  and  therefore, 
unless  duly  warned,  the  reader  may  feel  some 
disappointment  when  he  finds  that "  Thackeray's 
new  novel"  is  not  a  comic  novel,  scarcely  a  novel 
at  all,  and  in  no  sense  a  satire.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful book,  not  one  sentence  of  which  may  be  skip- 
ped ;  but  it  is  as  unlike  Vanity  Fair  and  Penden- 
nii  as  a  book  written  by  Thackeray  can  be. 

To  those  who  look  beyond  the  passing  hour, 
and  sec  something  more  in  literature  than  the 
occupation  of  a  languid  leisure,  Esmond  will  have 
many  sources  of  interest.  One  of  these  may 
be  the  purely  biographical  one  of  representing  a 
new  phase  in  Thackeray's  growth.  Tracing  the 
evolution  of  his  genius  from  the  wild  and  ran- 
dom sketches  which  preceded  Vanity  Fair^  we 
perceive  an  advancing  growth,  both  as  a  moral- 
ist and  as  an  artist.  In  Vanity  Fair  the  mocking 
Mephistophclic  spirit  was  painfully  obtrusive; 
to  laugh  at  the  world — to  tear  away  it«  many 
masks — ^to  raise  the  crown  even  from  Cesar's 
head,  that  we  might  note  the  baldness  which  the 
laurels  covered — to  make  love  and  devotion  them- 
selves ridiculous,  seemed  his  dominant  purpose ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unmistakable  kindli- 
ness, the  love  of  generosity,  and  the  sympathy 
with  truth  which  brightened  those  mocking  pages, 
all  that  has  been  ignorantly  or  maliciously  said 
of  Thackeray's  "  heartlessness"  would  have  had 
its  evidence. 

In  Pendcnnis  there  was  a  decided  change 
The  serious  and  nobler  element,  before  subor- 
dinate, there  rose  to  supremacy  ;  the  mockery 
withdrew  into  the  second  place.  A  kinder  and 
ajuster  appreciation  of  life  gave  increased  charm 
to  the  work.  Although,  perhaps,  not  on  the 
whole  so  amusing,  because  less  novel,  and,  in 
aome  respects,  a  repetition  of  Vanity  Fair,  it  was, 
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nerertheless,  an  advance  in  art,  was  written  with 
more  care,  and,  as  before  hinted,  was  less  sar- 
castic and  skeptical. 

That  vein  of  seriousness  which  ran  like  a  small 
silver  thread  through  the  tapestry  of  Vanity  Fair, 
has  become  the  woof  of  EsTnond;  the  mocking 
spirit  has  fled  ;  such  sarcasm  as  remains  is  of 
another  sort — a  kind  of  sad  smile,  that  speaks 
of  pity,  not  of  scorn.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
change.  That  careless  disrespect,  which  on  a 
former  occasion  we  charged  him  with,  is  no- 
where visible  in  Esmond.  If  as  a  work  of  art 
Etmond  has  defects,  they  are  not  the  defects  of 
carelessness.  What  he  has  set  himself  to  do, 
he  has  done  seriously,  after  due  preparation. 

Seeing,  as  we  do,  such  evidences  of  growth, 
and  of  growth  upward,  and  remembering  that  he 
is  only  now  in  his  forty-second  year,  may  we 
not  form  the  highest  hopes  of  such  a  mind  1 
Considered  as  a  landmark  on  his  career,  Esmond 
is  of  peculiar  significance.  But  we  have  here  to 
consider  it  in  another  light ;  the  reader  impa- 
tiently asks,  "What  am  I  to  think  of  it!" 

Little  Sir,  you  are  to  think  this  of  it :  An 
autobiography,  written  in  the  autumn  light  of  a 
calm  and  noble  life,  sets  before  you  much  of  the 
private  and  domestic,  no  less  than  of  the  pub- 
lic and  historic  activity  of  the  reigns  of  Will- 
iam and  Anne.  The  thread  which  holds  these 
together  is  a  simple  and  a  touching  one — the 
history  of  heo  devotions.  All  who  have  lived 
will  feel  here  the  pulse  of  real  suffering,  so  dif- 
ferent from  "  romantic  woe ;"  all  who  have  loved 
will  trace  a  real  affection  here,  more  touching 
because  it  has  a  quiet  reserve  in  its  expression ; 
but  we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
even  "  highly  intelligent  persons"  pronounce  it 
**  rather  a  falling  off."  But  you,  good  Sir,  who 
follow  your  Leader,  will  honestly  declare  that  it 
touched  and  delighted  you ;  that  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  you  loved  the  book  and  its  au- 
thor. 

Without  pretending  to  that  minute  knowledge 
of  the  period  which  could  alone  justify  an  aothor- 
ative  opinion,  we  may  say  that  this  book  has  so 
much  the  air  and  accent  of  the  time,  it  would 
impose  on  us  if  presented  as  a  veritable  History 
of  Colonel  Esmond ;  and  this  verisimilitude  is 
no  where  obtruded ;  the  art  has  concealed  the 
art. 

In  structure  and  purpose  it  reminds  us  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  Sir  Ralph  Esher,  to  which  justice 
has  not  been  done,  because  it  has  been  read  for 
a  novel.  The  men  of  those  days,  no  less  than 
the  events,  move  across  the  scene,  and  we  get 
hasty  yet  vivid  glimpses  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swifl, 
Bolingbroke,  Marlborough,  Atterbury,  Lord  Mo- 
hun,  and  the  Pretender.  True  to  that  opening 
passage  we  have  quoted,  these  historic  persons 
have  none  of  the  "  dignity  of  history" — they  walk 
before  us  "  in  their  habit  as  they  lived." 

The  characters  are  numerous,  but  are  rather 
"  sketched  in,"  as  one  would  find  them  in  me- 
moirs, than  elaborately  developed,  as  in  a  fiction. 
Lady  Castlewood  and  Beatrix  are,  indeed,  fiill- 
leogth  portraits ;  both  charmingly  drawn,  from 


the  same  originals,  we  suspect,  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Pendennis  and  Blanche  Amory.  The  attentive 
reader  will  note,  however,  that  in  the  portrait  of 
the  coquette,  Beatrix,  he  has  thrown  so  much 
real  impulsive  goodnesss,  that  she  becomes  a 
new  creation — and,  let  us  add,  a  true  one.  She 
is  not  bad — she  is  vain ;  and  her  &scination  is 
made  very  intelligible. 

What  novel  readers  will  say  to  Lady  Castle- 
wood's  love,  and  to  Esmond's  love  for  the  wo- 
man who  calls  him  "  son,"  we  will  not  prophesy ; 
for  ourselves  we  feel,  that  although  vrai,  it  is 
not  always  vraisemblable.  Novel  readers  will  be 
more  unanimous  about  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  scenes  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  third 
volumes. 

We  give  no  hint  of  the  story ;  but  by  way  of 
extract  will  take  a  passage  or  two  of  the  purely 
reflective  kind.     Who  will  gainsay  this  : 

LOVE'8  TOUNO  ORSAM. 

"  TwBS  easy  fi>r  Hany  to  see,  however  mucb  Us  lady 
persisted  in  obedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband, 
that  my  lord  tired  of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary  and 
then  testy,  at  those  gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife 
would  have  held  him.  As  they  say  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  is  very  much  fhtigued  by  his  character  of  divin- 
ity, and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes  kneel  and  wor- 
ship  him,  many  a  home-god  grows  heartily  sick  of  the 
reverence  with  which  his  Ihmily-devotees  pursue  him, 
and  sighs  for  IVeedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and  to  be  off  the 
pedestal  on  which  his  dependents  would  have  him  sit  for 
ever,  while  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him  with  flowers, 
and  hymns,  and  incense,  and  flattery ;  so,  after  a  fow 
years  of  his  marriage,  my  honest  Lord  Castlewood  be- 
gan to  tiro ;  all  the  high-flown  raptures  and  devotional 
ceremonies  with  which  his  wifle,  his  chief  priestess,  treat- 
ed him,  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of 
doors ;  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a 
jolly  gentleman  with  very  little  of  the  august  or  divine  in 
his  nature,  thou|^  his  fond  wifo  persisted  in  revering  it ; 
and  besides,  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  this  love,  which 
persons  of  his  disposition  seldom  like  to  defray :  and  in 
a  word,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a  very  Jealous  and 
exacting  one.  Then  he  wearied  of  this  jealousy :  then  he 
broke  away  from  it ;  then  came,  no  doubt,  complaints 
and  recriminations ;  then,  perhsps,  promises  of  amend- 
ment not  ftilfllled ;  then  upbraidings,  not  the  more  pleasant, 
because  they  were  silent,  and  only  sad  looks  and  tearflil 
eyes  conveyed  them.  TTien,  perhaps,  the  pair  reached 
that  other  stage  which  is  not  uncommon  in  married  lifo 
when  the  woman  perceives  that  the  god  of  the  honey- 
moon is  a  god  no  more ;  only  a  mortal  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  so  she  looks  into  her  heart,  and  lo !  vactuB  tedea  et 
tMonia  arcana.  And  now,  supposing  our  lady  to  have  a 
fine  genius  and  a  brilliant  wit  of  her  own,  and  the  magic 
spell  and  inlhtuatlon  removed  flrom  her  which  had  led  her 
to  worship  as  a  god  a  very  ordinary  mortal— and  what 
follows  ?  They  live  together,  and  they  dine  together,  and 
they  say  *  my  dear*  and  *  my  love*  as  heretofore ;  but  the 
man  Is  himself,  and  the  woman  herself:  that  dream  of 
love  is  over,  as  every  thing  else  Is  over  in  lift ;  as  flowers 
and  Airy,  and  grief  and  pleasures  are  over." 

The  question  of  ".Woman's  Rights,'*  and  es- 
pecially of  that  right  Man  exercises  in  the  name 
of  husband — a  name  which  sums  up  in  itself  all 
domestic  rights — ^having  lately  been  discussed, 
let  us  hear  Thackeray  on 

OUa  SLAVBS. 

"  Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  betwesD 
married  pe(^  come,  in  my  mind,  from  the  husband's  rage 
and  revolt  at  discovering  thst  his  slave  snd  bed-follow, 
who  is  to  minister  to  an  hla  wishes,  and  is  church-sworn 
to  honor  and  obey  him— Lb  his  superior ;  and  that  he,  and 
not  she,  ought  to  be  the  subordinate  of  the  twain ;  and 
in  these  controversies,  I  think,  lay  the  cause  of  my  lord^ 
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aoger  against  hia  lady.  When  he  left  her,  the  began  to 
think  for  herself,  and  her  thoofhts  were  not  in  his  fkror. 
After  the  Ulomination,  when  thelore-Iamp  is  put  oat  that 
anon  we  spoke  of,  and  by  the  common  dayllj^t  you  look 
at  the  picture,  what  a  daub  it  looks !  what  a  clumsy  effi- 
gy !  How  many  men  and  wires  eome  to  this  knowledge, 
think  you !  And  irit  be  painftil  to  a  woman  to  And  her- 
self mated  for  life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  lore  and  honor 
a  dullard ;  it  is  worse  still  for  the  man  himself,  perhaps, 
whenever  in  his  dim  comprehension  the  idea  dawns  that 
his  slave  and  drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  superior ; 
that  the  woman  who  does  his  bidding,  and  submits  to  his 
bumor,  should  be  his  lord ;  that  she  can  think  a  thousand 
things  beyond  the  power  of  his  muddied  brains ;  and  that 
in  yonder  head,  on  the  piUow  q>po8ite  to  him,  lie  a  thou- 
sand feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns  and  re- 
bellions, whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence 
as  they  look  out  ftirtively  flrom  her  eyes :  treasures  of  love 
doomed  to  perish  without  a  hand  to  gather  them ;  sweet 
fancies  and  images  of  beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold 
themselves  into  flower ;  bright  wit  that  would  shine  like 
diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into  the  sun ;  and  the  tyrant 
in  possession  crushes  the  outbreak  of  all  these,  drives 
them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dungeon  and  darkness, 
and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebellious,  and  his 
sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  was 
out  in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there  saw 
each  other  as  they  were.  With  her  illness  and  altered 
beauty  my  lord's  fire  for  his  wifo  disappeared ;  with  his 
selfishness  and  faithlessness  her  foolish  fiction  of  love 
and  reverence  was  rent  away.  Love  ? — who  is  to  love 
what  is  base  and  unlovely  ?  Respect  ?— who  is  to  respect 
what  is  gross  and  sensual!  Not  all  the  marriag.  jaths 
sworn  before  all  the  parsons,  cardinals,  ministers,  muftis, 
and  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous 
allegiance.  This  couple  was  living  apart  then :  the  wo- 
man happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children 
(Who  were  never  of  her  own  good-will  away  from  her), 
and  thankftil  to  have  saved  such  treasures  as  these  out 
of  the  wreck  in  which  the  better  part  of  her  heart  went 
down." 

Before  concluding,  we  must  quote  one  of  those 
simple  passages,  which,  coming  quietly  from  the 
depth  of  real  experience,  go  straight  to  the 
heart: 

*'  At  certain  periods  of  lifo  we  live  years  of  emotion  in 
a  fow  weeks ;  and  look  back  on  those  times  as  on  great 
gaps  between  the  old  lifo  and  the  new.  You  do  not  know 
how  muoh  you  sufifer  in  those  critical  maladies  of  the 
heart,  until  the  disease  is  over,  and  you  look  back  on  it 
afterward.  The  day  passes  in  more  or  less  of  pain^  and 
the  night  wears  awoif  somduno  " 


JOURNEY  OF  THE  FRANGIJ 


THE    HISTORY    OF    MY   HORSE    SALADIN. 

IF  there  was  any  one  thing  in  which  I  was  re- 
solved to  be  particular  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
horses.  Our  journey  was  to  be  a  long  one,  and 
experience  had  taught  me  that  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  on  horseback  consists  in 
the  qualities  of  the  horse.  For  some  reason  un- 
known to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  even  to  this  day,  a  sort  of  fatality  has 
always  attended  my  dealings  in  horseflesh.  I 
had  bought,  hired,  and  borrowed  the  very  finest- 
looking  animals  that  coald  be  found  any  where, 
and  never  failed  to  find  out  before  long  that  they 
were  blind,  spavined,  foundered,  or  troubled  with 
some  defect  which  invariably  caused  them  to 
stumble  and  throw  me  over  their  heads.  Not 
content  with  the  entertaining  spectacle  thus 
afforded  to  public  eyes,  the  very  friends  of  my 

*  From  a  forthcoming  "  Crusade  m  the  East.**    By  J. 
.Ross  Browns. 


heart  turned  against  me  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune, and  ssdd  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  that  any 
body  of  common  sense  could  have  foreseen  the 
result ;  that  the  most  honest  men  in  the  world, 
whose  word  would  pass  in  bank  for  any  amount, 
could  not  help  lying  when  it  came  to  horses ; 
that  a  man's  own  father  was  not  to  be  trusted  in 
a  transaction  of  this  kind,  or  even  a  man's  own 
mother,  without  looking  into  the  horse's  mouth 
and  examining  his  hoofs.  On  this  account  I  was 
resolved  to  study  well  the  points  of  the  animal 
that  was  to  bear  me  through  Syria. 

Fusef  had  already  given  me  some  slight  idea 
of  the  kind  of  horse  I  was  to  have.  It  was  an 
animal  of  the  purest  Arabian  blood,  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  famous  steed  of  the 
desert,  Ashrik;  its  great  granddam  was  the 
beautiful  Boo-boo-Ia,  for  whdse  death  the  re- 
nowned Arab  chieftain  Ballala,  then  a  boy, 
grieved  constantly  until  he  was  eighty-nine  yetors 
of  age,  when,  no  longer  able  to  endure  life  under 
so  melancholy  an  affliction,  he  got  married  to  a 
woman  of  bad  temper,  and  was  tormented  to 
death  in  his  hundred  and  twentieth  year,  and  the 
last  words  he  uttered  were,  Doghera  !  doghera  ! 
straight  ahead!  All  of  Yusef  Badias's  horses 
were  his  own,  bought  with  his  own  money,  not 
broken  down  hacks  like  what  other  dragomans 
hired  for  their  Howadji;  though,  praised  be 
Alia,  he  (Yusef)  was  above  professional  jealousy. 
There  was  only  one  horse  in  Syria  that  could  at 
all  compare  with  this  animal,  and  that  was  his 
own ;  a  horse  that  must  be  known  even  in 
America,  for  it  had  leaped  a  wall  twenty  feet 
high,  and  was  trained  to  walk  a  hundr^  and 
fifty  miles  a  day,  and  kill  the  most  desperate 
robbers  by  catching  them  up  in  his  teeth  and 
tossing  them  over  his  head.  I  had  not  heard  of 
this  horse,  but  thought  it  best,  by  a  slight  nod, 
to  let  Yusef  suppose  that  his  story  was  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  to  me.  Being  determined 
to  examine  in  detail  all  the  points  of  the  animal 
destined  for  myself,  I  directed  Yusef  to  bring 
them  both  up  saddled  and  bridled,  so  that  we 
might  ride  out  and  try  their  respective  qualities 
before  starting  on  our  journey.  This  proposition 
seemed  to  confuse  him  a  little,  but  he  brightened 
up  in  a  moment  and  went  off,  promising  to  have 
them  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour. 

Two  hours  elapsed;  during  which  time  I 
waited  with  great  impatience  to  see  the  famous 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  Boo-boo-la.  I  looked 
up  toward  the  road,  and  at  length  saw  a  dust, 
and  then  saw  a  perfect  rabble  of  Arabs,  and  then 
Yusef,  mounted  on  a  tall,  slabsided,  crooked  old 
horse,  and  then — could  it  be  1 — yes  ! — a  Vmng 
animal,  lean  and  hollow,  very  old,  saddled  with 
an  ancient  saddle,  bridled  with  the  remnants  of 
an  ancient  bridle,  and  led  by  a  dozen  ragged 
Arabs.  At  a  distance  it  looked  a  little  like  a 
horse ;  when  it  came  closer  it  looked  more  like 
the  ghost  of  a  mule ;  and  then,  closer  still,  like  a 
horse  again. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  I,  the  indignant  blood  mount- 
ing to  my  cheeks,  "tell  me,  Yusef,  u  that  a 
horse  1" 
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*'  A  hone !"  retorted  he,  nnilin^,  as  I  took  it, 
at  the  mitdtored  simplicity  of  an  American ;  **  a 
horse,  oh.  General!  it  is  nothing  else  bat  a 
horse ;  and  such  an  animal,  too,  as,  PlI  venture 
to  say,  the  richest  pasha  in  Beirut  can't  match 
this  very  moment." 

*'TaUb  I  good !"  said  one  of  the  Arabs,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  neck,  and  looking  sideways  at 
me  in  a  confidential  way. 

**  Tahib !"  said  another,  and  "  tahib"  another, 
and  "  tahib"  erery  Arab  in  the  crowd,  as  if  each 
one  of  them  had  ridden  the  horse  fire  hundred 
miles,  and  knew  all  his  merits  by  personal  ex- 
perience. 

That  there  were  points  of  some  kind  about  him 
was  not  to  be  disputed.  His  back  must  haye 
be«n  broken  at  different  periods  of  bis  life,  in  at 
lesut  three  places ;  for  there  were  three  distinct 
pyramids  on  it,  like  miniature  pyramids  of  Giteh ; 
one  just  in  front  of  the  saddle,  where  his  shoul- 
der-blade ran  up  to  a  cone ;  another  just  back  of 
the  saddle ;  and  the  third,  a  kind  of  spur  of  the 
range,  orer  his  hips,  where  there  was  a  sudden 
breaking  off  from  the  original  line  of  the  back- 
bone, and  a  precipitous  descent  to  his  tail.  The 
joints  of  his  hips  and  the  joints  of  his  legs  were 
also  prominent,  especially  those  of  his  forelegs, 
which  he  seemed  to  be  always  tfying  to  straighten 
out,  bat  never  could,  in  consequence  of  the  sinews 
being  too  short  by  several  inches.  His  skin 
hung  upon  this  remarkable  piece  of  frame-work 
as  if  it  had  been  purposely  put  there  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  leatber  at  any 
moment  after  the  extinction  of  the  vital  functions 
within.  But,  to  judge  from  the  eye  (there  was 
only  one),  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
suspension  of  vitality,  for  it  burned  with  great 
brilliancy,  showing  that  a  horse,  like  a  singed 
cat,  may  be  a  good  deal  better  than  he  looks. 

"  A  great  horse  that,"  said  Yusef,  patting  him 
on  the  neck  kindly;  "no  humbug  about  him. 
General.  Fifty  miles  a  day  he'll  travel  fast 
asleep.     He's  a  genuine  S3rrian." 

"  And  do  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  **  that  this  is 
the  great-grandson  of  the  beautiful  Boo-boo-Ia  ? 
That  I,  an  American  citizen,  General  of  the  Bob- 
tail Militia  and  representative  in  foreign  parts  of 
Uie  glorious  City  of  Magnificent  -Distances,  am 
to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  myself  throughout 
S3rria  mounted  upon  that  miserable  beast?" 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  replied  the  fellow,  rather 
crest-fidlen,  "far  be  it  fVom  me,  the  faithfullest 
of  dragomans,  to  palm  off  a  bad  horse  on  a 
Howadji  of  rank.  The  very  best  in  Beirut  are 
at  my  command.  Only  say  the  word,  and  you 
shall  have  black,  white,  or  gray,  heavy  or  light, 
tall  or  short ;  but  this  much  I  know,  you'll  not 
find  such  an  animal  as  that  any  where  in  Syria. 
Ho,  Saladin !  (slapping  him  on  the  neck),  who's 
this,  old  boy?  Tusef,  eh?  Ha,  ba!  see  how 
he  knows  me !  Who  killed  the  six  Bedouins 
single-handed,  when  we  were  out  last,  eh, 
Saladin  ?  Ha,  ha !  you  know  it  was  Yusef,  yoi/ 
conning  rascal,  only  you  don't  like  to  tell.  A 
remarkable  animal,  you  perceive ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  perhaps  you'd  better  try  another." 


"No,"  said  I,  "no,  Yusef;  this  horse  wiU  do 
very  well.  He's  a  little  ugly,  to  be  sure ;  a  little 
broken-backed,  and  perhaps  a  little  blind,  lame, 
and  spavined,  but  he  has  some  extraordinary 
points  of  character.  At  all  events,  it  will  do  no 
hfurm  to  try  him.  Come,  away  we  go !"  Say- 
ing which  I  undertook  to  vault  into  the  saddle, 
but  the  girth  heang  loose,  it  turned  over  and  let 
me  down  on  the  other  side.  This  little  mishap 
was  soon  remedied,  and  we  went  off  in  a  smart 
walk  up  the  lane  leading  from  Demetries  toward 
the  saiiid-hills.  In  a  short  time  we  were  well  out 
of  the  labyrinth  of  hedges  formed  by  the  prickly- 
pears,  and  were  going  along  very  quietly  and 
pleasantly,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  Yusef,  who  had  a  heavy  stick 
in  his  hand,  held  it  up  in  the  air  like  a  lanoe, 
and  darted  off  furiously,  shouting  as  he  w^nt, 
"  Badra,  Badra !"  Had  an  entire  nest  of  hornets 
simultaneously  tit  upon  my  horse,  Saladin,  and 
stung  him  to  the  quick,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  decided  symptoms  of  sudden  and  violent 
insanity.  His  tail  stood  straight  up,  each  par- 
ticular hair  of  his  mane  started  into  life,  his  very 
ears  seemed  to  be  torturing  themselves  out  of 
his  head,  while  he  snorted  and  pawed  the  earth 
as  if  perfectly  convulsed  with  fury.  The  next 
instant  he  made  a  bound,  which  brought  my 
weight  upon  the  bridle ;  and  this  brought  Sala- 
din upon  his  hind-legs,  and  upon  his  hind-legs 
he  began  to  dance  about  in  a  circle ;  and  then 
plunged  forward  again  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  whole  proceeding  was  so  very  un- 
expected that  I  would  willingly  have  been  sitting 
a  short  distance  off,  a  mere  spectator ;  it  would 
have  been  so  funny  to  see  somebody  else  mounted 
upon  Saladin !  Both  my  feet  came  out  of  the 
stirrups  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  keep  them 
there ;  and  the  bit,  being  contrived  in  some  in- 
genious manner,  tortured  the  horse's  mouth  to 
such  a  degree  every  time  I  pulled  the  bridle  that 
he  became  perfectly  frantic,  and  I  had  to  let  go 
at  last  and  seize  hold  of  his  mane  with  both 
hands.  This  seemed  to  afford  him  inunediate 
relief,  for  he  bounded  off  at  an  amazing  rate. 
My  hat  flew  off  at  the  same  time,  and  the  wind 
fairly  whistled  through  my  hair.  I  was  so  busy 
trying  to  hold  on  that  I  had  no  time  to  think 
how  extraordinary  the  whole  thing  was  ;  if  there 
was  any  thought  at  all  it  was  only  as  to  the 
probable  issue  of  the  adventure.  Away  we  dash- 
ed, through  chapperals  of  prickly  pear,  over 
ditches  and  dikes,  out  upon  the  rolling  sand  plain ! 
I  looked,  and  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  approaching. 
Next  moment  a  voice  shouted  "  Badra,  Badra!" 
the  battle-cry  of  our  dragoman,  and  then  Yusef 
himself,  whirling  his  stick  over  his  head,  passed 
like  a  shot.  "  Badra,  Badra  !"  sounded  again  in 
the  distance.  Saladin  wheeled  and  darted  madly 
afler  him;  while  I,  clutching  the  saddle  with 
one  hand,  just  saved  my  balance  in  time.  "  Ba- 
dra, Badra!"  shrieked  Yusef,  whirling  again 
and  perfectly  blinded  by  the  fury  of  the  battle. 
"  Come  on,  come  on  !  A  thousand  of  you  at  a 
time!  Die,  villains!  die!"  Again  he  dashed 
furiously  by,  covered  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
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again  he  returned  to  the  charge;  and  again, 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  terrific  ma 
ner  in  which  Saladin  wheeled  around  and  fol- 
lowed  every  charge,  I  seized  hold  of  the  bridle 
and  tried  all  my  might  to  stop  him,  but  this  time 
he  not  only  danced  about  on  his  hind-legs,  but 
made  broadside  charges  to  the  left  for  a  hundred 
yards  on  a  stretch,  and  then  turned  to  the  right 
and  made  broadside  charges  again  for  another 
bundred  yards,  and  then  reared  up  and  attempted 
to  turn  a  back  somerset.  All  this  time  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
sooner  or  later,  I  should  be  thrown  violently  on 
the  ground,  and  have  my  neck  and  several  of  my 
lirobs  broken.  In  vain  I  called  to  Yusef ;  in  vain 
I  threatened  to  discharge  him  on  the  spot ;  some- 
times he  was  half  a  mile  off,  and  sometimes  he 
passed  in  a  cloud  of  dust  like  a  whirlwind ;  but 
I  might  just  as  well  have  shouted  to  the  great 
King  of  Day  to  stand  still  as  to  Badra,  the  con- 
querer.  By  this  time,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hold  Saladin  by  the  bridle,  I  let  go  again,  and 
away  he  darted  fiuter  than  ever.  "  Badra,  Ba- 
dra !"  screamed  a  voice  behind ;  it  was  Yusef  in 
full  chase !  Away  we  flew,  up  liill  and  down 
hill,  over  banks  of  sand,  down  into  fearful  hol- 
lows, and  up  again  on  the  other  side ;  and  still 
the  battle-cry  of  Yusef  resounded  behind,  *'  Ba- 
dra, Badra  forever !" 

On  we  dashed  till  the  pine  grove  locmied  up 
ahead ;  on,  and  still  on,  till  we  were  close  up,  and 
the  grove  stood  like  a  wall  of  trees  before  as. 
"  Thank  Heaven,"  said  I,  we'U  stop  now !  Hold, 
Yusef,  hold !"  "  Badra,  Badra !"  cried  the  fran- 
tic  horseman,  dashing  by  and  plunging  in  among 
the  trees:  "Badra,  forever!"  Saladin  plunged 
after  him,  flying  around  the  trees  and  through 
narrow  passes  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  I  feared 
before  that  my  neck  would  be  broken,  I  felt  an 
absolute  certainty  now  that  my  brains  would  be 
knocked  out  and  both  eyes  run  through  by  some 
projecting  limb.  In  the  horror  of  the  thought,  I 
yelled  to  Yusef,  for  God's  sake,  to  stop ;  that  it 
was  perfect  folly  for  us  to  be  running  about  like 
a  pair  of  madmen ;  but  by  this  time  he  had  scoured 
cut  on  the  plain  again,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
going  through  the  exercise  of  the  Djereed  with 
a  party  of  country  Arabs,  scattering  their  horses 
hither  and  thither,  and  flourishing  his  stick  at 
their  heads  every  time  he  came  within  reach. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  excellent  joke, 
and  took  it  in  very  good  part ;  but  for  me  there 
was  no  joke  about  the  business,  and  I  resolved 
as  soon  as  a  chance  occurred  to  discharge  Yusef 
on  the  spot.  SaUdin,  becoming  now  a  little 
tamed  by  his  frolic,  slackened  his  pace,  so  that 
I  got  my  feet  back  into  the  stirrups,  apd  obtained 
some  control  over  him.  There  was  a  Syrian 
cafe  and  smoke-house  not  far  off^  and  thither  I 
directed  my  course.  A  dozen  boys  ran  out  from 
the  grove,  and  seized  him  by  the  bridle,  and  at 
the  same  time  Yusef  coming  up,  both  horses 
were  resigned  to  their  charge,  and  we  dismount- 
ed. "HaUo,  sir!"  said  I,  "coma  this  way!" 
For  the  fact  is,  I  was  exceedingly  enraged,  and 
meant  to  discharge  him  on  the  spot 


"  Bless  me !  what's  become  of  your  hat  1" 
cried  Yusef,  greatly  surprised ;  "  I  thought  your 
excellency  had  put  it  in  your  pocket  to  keep  it 
from  blowing  away !" 

"  The  devil  you  did !  Send  after  it,  if  you 
please ;  it  must  be  a  mile  back  on  that  tandr 
hill." 

A  boy  was  immediately  dispatched  in  search 
of  the  hat.  Meantime,  while  I  was  preparing 
words  Bufl&ciently  strong  to  express  my  displeas- 
ure, Yusef  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  an 
American  ride  better  than  I  did,  only  the  horse 
was  not  used  to  being  managed  in  the  American 
fashion. 

"  Eh  !  Perhaps  you  allude  to  the  way  I  let 
go  the  reins,  and  seized  him  by  the  mane  1" 

"  To  that  most  certainly  I  do  refer,"  replied 
Yusef;  "  he  doesn't  understand  it ;  none  of  the 
horses  in  Syria  understand  it." 

**  No,"  said  I,  "  very  few  horses  do.  None 
but  the  best  riders  in  America  dare  to  undertake 
such  a  thing  as  that.  Did  you  see  how  I  let 
my  feet  come  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  rode  with- 
out depending  at  all  upon  the  saddle  1" 

**  Most  truly  I  did ;  and  exceedingly  marvel- 
ous it  was  to  me  that  you  were  not  thrown. 
Any  but  a  very  practiced  rider  would  have  been 
flung  upon  the  ground  in  an  instant  But  where- 
fore, oh,  General,  do  you  ride  in  that  dangerous 
wayl" 

"  Because  it  lifts  the  horse  firom  the  ground, 
and  makes  him  go  faster.  Besides,  when  you 
don't  pull  the  bridle,  of  course  you  don't  hoit 
his  mouth,  or  stop  his  headway." 

Yusef  assented  to  this,  with  many  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  at  the  various  customs  that 
prevail  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  world ;  maintain- 
ing, however,  that  the  Syrian  horses  not  b^g 
used  to  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me,  in 
view  of  our  journey,  to  learn  the  Syrian  way  of 
guiding  and  controlling  horses ;  which  I  agreed 
to  do  forthwith.  We  then  sat  down,  and  had 
some  cofTee  and  chibouks  ;  and  while  I  smoked, 
Yusef  enlightened  roe  on  all  the  points  of  Syr- 
ian horsemanship  ;  how  I  was  to  raise  my  arms 
when  I  wanted  the  horse  to  go  on,  and  hold 
them  up  when  I  wanted  him  to  run,  and  let  them 
down  when  I  wanted  him  to  stop ;  how  I  was 
to  lean  a  little  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and,  by 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  bridle,  guide  him 
either  way  ;  how  I  was  to  lean  back  or  forward 
in  certain  cases,  and  never  to  trot  at  all,  as  that 
was  a  most  unnatural  and  barbarous  gait,  unbe- 
coming both  to  horse  and  rider.  Upon  these  and 
a  great  many  other  points  he  descanted  learned- 
ly, till  the  boy  arrived  with  my  hat ;  when,  pay- 
ing all  actual  expenses  for  cofiee  and  chibouks, 
we  distributed  a  small  amount  of  backshish 
amoDg  the  boys  who  had  attended  our  horses, 
and  mounted  once  more.  This  time,  under  the 
instructions  of  Yusef,  I  soon  learned  how  to 
manage  Saladin,  and  the  ride  back  to  Beirut 
«was  both  pleasant  and  entertaining. 

ZIP   COON   AT   BAALBBK. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  ruins,  Yusef 
came  back  firom  the  village,  which  is  a  little  way 
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off*  on  the  slope  of  the  faill,  with  news  Khat  he 
had  found  a  iod^ng^place  for  us  at  the  house 
of  his  niece.  By  this  time  we  began  to  hare  a 
misjncion  of  Yusef  *s  nieces,  he  had  so  many  aO 
over  Syria.  At  Batroan  he  had  nieces,  at  Tripoli 
and  Aheden  he  had  nieces,  and  now  here  was 
another  at  Baalbek,  and  the  strangest  pait  of  it 
was  that  they  were  all  yery  pretty.  However, 
as  we  had  no  prejudice  against  beauty,  we  fol- 
lowed our  dragoman  up  into  the  Tillage,  where 
we  found  his  niece  and  her  husband  living  in  a 
■tone  hut,  rather  a  more  decent  sort  of  hovel 
than  most  of  those  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was. 
In  truth,  a  very  respectable  little  stone-box,  cov- 
ered over  with  mud,  with  a  place  f>r  fire  in  one 
corner,  and  a  great  many  Httle  pockets  in  the 
wafls  all  round,  where  there  were  stowed  onions, 
tobacco,  and  sundry  small  notions  for  pleasure 
and  sustenance.  The  host  was  an  Arab  of  the 
country,  a  veiy  good  sort  of  fellow,  who  seemed 
to  have  but  two  objects  in  life  to  aocomplish — 
one  to  see  that  his  wife  kept  her  fece  covered, 
and  the  other  to  keep  the  roof  of  his  house  from 
leaking ;  I  hardly  know  which  troubled  him  the 
most.  The  wife  was  a  pretty,  buxom  young  wo- 
man, with  line  black  eyes  and  a  beautifUl  mouth, 
which  she  took  every  opportunity  to  display,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  host,  who  was  con- 
stantly on  the  walch,  when  he  was  not  on  the 
top  of  the  house.  He  kept  a  round  stone — a 
piece  of  an  old  pillar  found  among  the  ruins — 
which  he  was  ahnost  continually  rolling  over  the 
top  of  the  house ;  sometimes  he  would  roll  it  for 
an  hour,  and  then  come  down  and  look  after  his 
wife,  and  smoke  his  chibouk ;  but  the  presenti- 
ment was  evidently  uppermost  in  his  mind  that 
it  wouM  rafai  some  time  or  other,  and  to  work 
he  would  go  again,  hopping  all  over  the  roof 
with  one  fbot  while  he  kept  the  stone  in  motion 
with  the  other.  The  poor  fellow  was  actually  a 
victim  to  conjugal  felicity. 

In  traveling  through  Syria,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  worid,  I  always  carried  my  flute  with  me 
to  relieve  the  lonely  hours  at  night  and  excite  a 
social  feeling  among  the  natives.  I  had  fluted 
my  way,  after  the  fashion  of  Goldsmith,  through 
many  a  dtfliculty ;  and  now  I  was  resolved  to 
see  what  the  magic  of  music  would  do  in  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  the  Arabs.  As  soon  as 
it  was  dark  we  had  a  good  fire  lit  in  the  comer, 
and,  pulling  off  our  shoes,  as  custom  required, 
we  spread  our  mats  close  by,  and  sat  down  co- 
sily to  enjoy  the  cheerfhl  blaze,  my  friends  (the 
Southerner  and  the  English  Captain)  smoking 
tfieir  chibouks,  while  I  brought  forth  my  knap- 1 
sack  and  commenced  putting  the  pieces  of  my 
flute  together.  The  Arabs,  who  had  begun  to 
crowd  in,  vrere  greatly  interested  in  the  strange 
instrument  that  I  was  getting  under  way ;  and 
Yusef,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  superior  civ- 
ilization, sat  by  enjoying  their  remarks  and  giv- 
ing us  a  running  interpretation.  Some  thought 
ft  was  a  sort  of  pistol,  Tvith  a  large  touch-hole  ; 
but  this  notion  was  ridiculed  by  the  more  know- 
ing ones,  who  said  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  a  new-fashioned  pipe,  and  that  they 


would  soon  see  me  put  the  bowl  to  it,  and  begin 
to  smoke. 

At  last  I  got  all  the  pieces  properly  adjusted, 
and,  commanding  silence  by  a  mysterious  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  commenced  playing  that  classi* 
cal  air  of  ^  Old  Zip  Owrty*^  which  I  dare  say  never 
was  heard  before  among  the  ruins  of  Baalbek. 
There  was  the  most  breathless  attention  on  all 
sides,  interrupted  only  by  suppressed  exclama- 
tions of  Takib  !  Tahib  !  (good !  good  !)  whenever 
I  blew  a  very  shrill  or  false  note  ;  and  soon  the 
women  and  children  from  the  neighboring  houses 
began  to  crowd  in,  and  there  was  gradually  a 
large  circle  formed  around  the  room,  the  audience 
squatting  down  in  rows,  till  there  was  scarcely 
space  enough  left  to  breathe.  I  blew  away  vrith 
all  my  might,  for  not  only  was  I  excited  by 
the  success  of  my  experiment,  but  rather  in- 
spired by  the  music  I  was  making,  which,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  not  bad.  The  fendKar  airs  of 
home  made  me  sentimental,  and  I  merged  into 
the  doleful  air  of  "  Grive  me  back  my  heart 
again ;  oh  !  give  it  back  again  !'*  which  was  a 
miserable  failure  ;  not  a  damsel  seemed  disposed 
to  listen  to  it.  They  eommenced,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  most  pathetic  strain,  to  caU  fbr 
the  first  tune ;  so  I  had  to  return  to  **  Old  Zip 
Coon."  When  I  had  concluded,  there  was  ne 
end  to  the  tahihs :  Mr.  Coon  vras  a  decided  int. 
In  order  to  vary  tb»  entertainment,  silence  was 
commanded  again,  and  Yusef  was  desired  to 
explain  that  there  would  be  a  song ;  that  it  was 
a  song  of  an  old  black  gentleman  who  lived  in 
America,  who  was  a  Pasha  among  the  blacks ; 
that  he  was  called  Uncle  Ned  because  he  was  so 
venerable,  and,  being  veiy  old,  the  hair  all  fell 
out  of  his  head,  and  there  was  no  hair  at  all  in 
the  place  where  the  hair  ought  to  grow ;  that  he 
hadn*t  any  eyes  to  see  with,  and,  consequently, 
was  as  blind  as  a  post,  or  a  stone-wall,  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  eyes ; 
that  neither  had  he  teeth  to  eat  bread  with,  and 
he  had  to  let  the  bread  alone  and  eat  something 
else ;  that  his  fingers  were  as  long  as  canes  in 
the  brake,  which  was  about  an  average  of  sir- 
teen  feet ;  and,  eventually,  that  one  day  whera 
he  was  out  in  the  field,  a  horrible  monster  called 
Grim  Death  came  along  and  caught  him  by  the 
heel  and  carried  him  away,  and  he  was  never 
heard  of  any  more  except  in  this  song,  which 
was  written  in  commemoraticm  of  all  these  facts. 
Thereupon,  having  excited  the  most  profound 
interest  in  the  history  of  Uncle  Ned,  I  launched 
forth  into  the  song,  keeping  as  near  the  tune  as 
possible,  and  going  through  all  the  motions  de- 
scriptive of  the  baldness  of  his  head,  the  absence 
of  his  teeth,  and  the  length  of  his  fingers.  At 
length,  when  I  arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe, 
where  Grim  Death  seizes  the  old  gentleman  by 
the  heel,  I  made  a  sudden  motion  at  the  heel  of 
our  worthy  host,  who  was  sitting  near  by,  com- 
pletely upsetting  him  with  fright,  and  causing  a 
laugh  from  the  andienee  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  the  best 
hit  of  the  evening,  and  completely  removed  aU 
constraint. 
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DANCE    OP   THE    RAAS. 

The  women  had  gradually  uncovered  their 
faces,  and  the  men  were  in  such  a  good^hamor 
that  they  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  and  we  were 
all  as  jovial  as  possible — showing  that  people  all 
over  the  world  are  pretty  much  the  same  by  na- 
ture, and  that  there  are  few  races  so  barbarous 
9S  not  to  be  moved  by  music  and  a  spirit  of  so- 
ciability. I  never  found  it  to  fail  any  where ; 
and  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  advance  be- 
ing made  in  a  hearty  off-hand  way,  where  it  was 
not  returned  even  more  cordially — from  the  fact 
perhaps  that  it  is  so  rarely  done  by  travelers. 
But  my  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Yusef 
became  inspired  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Arab 
damsels,  and  soon  carried  away  all  my  laurels. 
Standing  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  room  he  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  the  most  impressive 
manner — stating  that  with  their  permission  he 
would  perform  the  celebrated  dance  of  his  coun- 
try, called  the  RaaSf  for  which  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  space  cleared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  This  proposition  was  greeted 
by  a  general  murmur  of  approbation.  A  space 
was  soon  cleared,  the  audience  crowding  back 
on  top  of  each  other  against  the  walls,  but  all  in 
the  most  perfect  good-humor.  Yusef  now  be- 
gan to  unwind  himself  He  was  in  his  choicest 
Arab  costume,  and  fairly  dazzled  with  armor. 
His  sash  was  almost  interminable.  Francisco, 
the  boy,  pulled  for  five  minutes,  unwinding  him 
all  the  time,  as  a  spool  of  cotton  on  end  might 
be  unwound ;  and  when  the  armor  was  all  taken 
off  and  the  sash  at  an  end,  Yusef  called  for  his 
sword,  and  stood  forth  ready  for  the  dance. 
Never  was  there  such  a  sensation  among  the 
damsels  of  Baalbek.  He  was  the  very  cut  of  an 
Arab  beau,  whose  attractions  and  accomplish- 
ments were  not  to  be  resisted  by  vain  and  fool- 
ish women.  Poising  his  sword  in  the  air,  he 
called  for  music,  and  the  music  struck  up— your 
humble  servant  being  the  musician.  Whiz ! 
went  the  sword  through  the  air,  cutting  and 
slashing  in  all  directions;  up  cuts  and  down 
thrusts  within  an  inch  of  the  retreating  noses  of 
the  audience,  who  were  now  tumbled  over  in  reg- 
ular heaps.  The  women  could  scarce  suppress 
their  screams;  the  men  cried  Tahib !  Tahib ! 
and  Yusef  cut  away  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  till  the 
first  part  of  the  performance,  conunencing  with 
the  sword  exercise,  was  concluded.  He  then 
began  in  good  earnest  the  dance  of  the  Raas ; 
gradually  at  first,  with  a  tremulous  motion  of 
one  side  and  a  convulsive  quivering  of  the  other 
that  seemed  quite  miraculous.  I  really  began  to 
think  the  fellow  would  go  to  pieces.  His  right 
leg  kept  running  all  round  in  a  circle,  while  his 
right  shoulder  and  arm  danced  a  jig  ;  the  whole 
of  his  left  side  kept  rising  and  falling  convuls- 
ively, and  his  back  worked  as  if  every  joint  had 
a  distinct  and  independent  movement.  TaMb  I 
Tahib!  shouted  the  audience,  and  round  and 
round  ran  the  independent  leg  faster  than  ever ; 
and  the  left  side  worked,  and  the  right  side 
danced,  and  the  back  wriggled  into  the  most 
convulsive  motions,  and  Yusef  looked  just  as 


much  like  one  of  the  figures  in  a  show,  worked 
by  wires,  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw,  only  a  good 
deal  more  wiry.  Some  of  the  motions  in  this 
part  of  the  dance  were  so  ludicrous  that  the 
music  had  to  stop  suddenly  for  want  of  breath ; 
but  the  dance  went  on  to  the  cla^iping  of  hands 
kept  up  by  the  Arabs.  The  concluding  part 
of  the  performance  consisted  of  dancing,  fi^it- 
ing,  and  love-making  all  together.  The  jeerii  \m 
thrown,  the  sword  whirled  over  the  head,  hun- 
dred of  foes  slain,  skulls  split  open,  aod  ter- 
rible wounds  received  in  the  heroic  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  daughter  of  a  Grand  Sultan,  who 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  difficulties.  At  lasl 
Yusef  is  mortally  wounded,  and  he  begins  to  die 
by  throwing  his  head  back  and  getting  very  weak 
in  the  knees.  Every  bit  of  his  body  is  con- 
vulsed with  dying  tortures ;  shoulders,  breast, 
elbows,  legs  and  all  are  writhing  horribly ;  by 
degrees  he  drops  on  one  knee,  and  then  cm  the 
other ;  and  his  arms  fall  loosely,  and  his  head 
tumbles  over  on  his  breast,  and  he  is  about  to 
roll  over  perfectly  dead,  when  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  bis  lady-love.  With  a  wild  yell  he 
springs  to  his  feet  again,  seizes  his  sword,  and 
lays  about  him  so  desperately  that  the  audienc* 
begins  to  think  it  is  no  joke  at  all.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  Yusef  had  entirely  lost  his  senses ; 
the  perspiration  streamed  down  his  face;  he 
snorted  like  a  horse,  and  his  eyes  had  something 
horribly  wild  and  insane  about  them.  I  expected 
each  moment  to  see  him  cut  somebody  througli 
the  skull — knowing  it  to  be  a  common  piece 
of  entertainment  in  these  outlandish  countries. 
But  it  was  only  a  dying  effort,  this  fit  of  des- 
peration; down  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his 
lady-love ;  gasped  out  the  madness  of  his  love 
with  his  last  breath,  and  died  like  a  true  lover 
with  his  head  in  her  lap.  The  sensation  was 
tremendous.  Hands  were  clapped,  taktbt  shout- 
ed from  all  quarters,  and  the  clatter  of  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  sympathy  from  the  Arab 
damsels  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  Never 
did  I  feel  so  cut  down  in  all  my  life ;  old  Zip 
Goon  was  completely  forgotten  in  the  torrent  of 
admiration  drawn  forth  by  the  performance  of 
Yusef  I  quietly  put  the  flute  in  my  knapsack* 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  triumphs  are 
fleeting,  and  that  the  R0419  dance  is  the  greatest 
dance  that  ever  was  invented. 

THB   LBPBRS   IN   JIRUSALKM. 

In  my  rambles  about  Jerusalem  I  passed  oa 
several  occasions  through  the  quarter  of  the 
Lepers.  Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  this 
unfortunate  class  of  beings  (arising  from  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures), 
there  is  much  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of 
life  to  attract  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  stranger.  Dirt  and  disease  go  revolting- 
ly  together  here ;  gaunt  famine  stalks  through 
the  streets  ;  a  constant  moan  of  suffering  swells 
upon  the  air,  and  sin  broods  darkly  over  the 
ruin  it  has  wrought  in  that  gloomy  and  ill-foted 
spot.  Wasted  forms  sit  in  the  doorways ;  faces 
covered  with  white  scales  and  sightless  eyes  aie 
turned  upward;  skeleton  arms,  distorted  and 
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fodd  with  the  ravmges  of  kprosj,  are  oot- 
•Uietehed  from  the  foal,  moying  msee;  and  a 
low  howl  is  heard,  the  howl  of  the  stricken  for 
alms :  Alms,  oh,  stranger,  for  the  love  of  Grod  ! 
alms  to  feed  the  inexorable  destroyer !  alms  to 
prolong  this  dreary  and  hopeless  misery  1  Look 
upon  it,  stranger,  you  who  walk  forth  in  all 
your  pride  and  strength  and  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven ;  yon  who  hare  nerer  known  what  it 
is  to  be  shunned  by  your  fellow-man  as  a  thing 
unclean  and  accursed ;  you  who  deem  yourself 
wkblest,  with  all  the- blessings  that  God  has  given 
you  upon  earth ;  look  upon  it  and  learn  that 
there  is  a  misery  beyond  all  that  you  hare  con- 
ceived in  your  gloomiest  hours — a  misery  that 
can  still  be  endured  ;  learn  that  even  the  Leper, 
with  death  gnawing  at  his  vitals  and  unceasing 
tortures  in  his  blood,  cast  out  from  the  society 
of  his  fellow-man,  forbidden  to  touch  in  friend- 
ship or  affection  the  hand  of  the  untainted,  still 
struggles  for  life,  and  deems  each  hour  precious 
that  keeps  him  from  the  grave. 

The  quarter  of  the  Lepers  is  a  sad  and  im- 
pressive place.  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 
have  existed  from  scriptural  times,  they  are  iso- 
lated from  all  actual  contact  with  their  fellow- 
men,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  prohibition  to 
their  going  out  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  begging  by  the  road-side.  Near  the  gate 
of  Zion,  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  I  saw  many 
of  them  sitting  on  the  rocks,  their  hideous  faces 
uncovered,  thrusting  ferth  their  scaly  hands  for 
alms.  Their  huts  are  rudely  constructed  of 
earth  and  stones,  seldom  with  more  than  one 
apartment,  and  this  so  filthy  and  loathsome  that 
it  seemed  unfit  to  be  occupied  by  swine.  Here 
they  Kve  and  propagate,  whole  families  together, 
without  distinction  of  sex ;  and  their  dreadful 
malady  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  the  groans  of  the  aged  and  the  dy- 
ing are  mingled  with  the  feeble  wail  of  the  young 
that  are  brought  forth  branded  for  a  life  of  mis- 
ery. Strange  and  mournful  thoughts  arise,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  sad  condition  and  prob- 
able destiny  of  these  ill-fated  beings.  Among 
so  many,  there  must  be  some  in  whose  breasts 
the  power  of  true  love  is  implanted ;  love  for 
woman  in  its  purest  sense,  for  offspring,  for  all 
the  endearments  of  domestic  life  which  the  un- 
tainted are  capable  of  feeling ;  yet  doomed  never 
to  exercise  the  affections  without  perpetuating 
the  curse ;  some  too  in  whom  there  are  hidden 
powers  of  mind,  unknown  save  to  themselves ; 
ambition  that  corrodes  with  unavailing  aspira- 
tions ;  a  thirst  for  action  that  bums  within  un- 
oeasingly,  yet  never  can  be  assuaged;  all  the 
rating  passions  that  are  implanted  in  roan  for 
great  and  noble  purposes,  never,  never  to  give 
one  moment's  pleasure  unmixed  with  the  per- 
petual gloom  of  that  curse  which  dwells  in  their 
Mood. 

As  I  plodded  my  way  for  the  last  time  through 
this  den  of  sickening  sights,  a  vision  of  human 
misery  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  time 
•an  not  efface.  I  passed  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  were  cold  and  the  light  was  dim ;  and  there 


came  out  from  the  reeking  hovels  leprous  men, 
gaunt  with  famine,  and  they  bared  their  hideous 
bodies,  and  howled  like  beasts ;  and  women  held 
out  their  loathsome  and  accursed  babes,  and  tore 
away  the  rags  that  covered  them,  and  pointing 
to  the  shapeless  mass,  shrieked  for  alms.  All 
was  disease  and  sin  and  sorrow  wherever  I 
went ;  and  as  I  passed  on,  unable  to  relieve  n 
thousandth  part  of  the  misery,  moans  of  despair 
and  howling  curses  followed  me,  and  the  Lepers 
crawled  back  into  their  hovels  to  rot  in  their 
filth  and  die  when  God  willed. 
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IN  early  summer,  when  the  leaves  were  in  all 
their  delicious  freshness,  Laurentius,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day,  quitted  the  city  of  Haerlem, 
and  wandered  forth  into  the  neighboring  fields. 
As  he  sauntered  on,  the  sounds  of  the  distant 
populace  grew  feinter  on  his  ears,  and  the  beau^ 
of  nature  beneath  the  setting  sun  awakened  a 
train  of  thoughts  connected  with  the  passing 
glories  of  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  insta- 
bility and  changes  that  seem  combined  with  the 
very  nature  of  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful. 

There  came  over  him  saddening  reflections, 
recalling  the  languor  of  his  own  little  Lotchen. 
and  he  thought  how  gradually  her  smile,  like 
the  light  of  a  twilight  sky  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  Much  he  feared  all  would  be  dark 
soon— dark  to  him  ;  that  his  child  herself  would 
be  a  shadow;  her  voice  but  a  fairy  song,  an 
echo  fleeting  farther  off*  in  his  memory,  till  it 
mingled,  and  was  lost  for  ever,  in  the  murmun 
of  the  infinite  Past. 

He  had  striven  to  minister  to  her  comforts 
and  amusements,  yet  toys,  and  even  flowers, 
were  neglected  now,  or  yielded  but  a  moment- 
ary pleasure ;  and  so  the  gloom  deepened  upon 
him — upon  all ;  for  this  was  not  his  only  grief; 
ever  as  the  child  drooped  more  and  more,  there 
came  anguish  over  the  countenance  of  another, 
whom  he  loved  dearer  than  life  itself 

Laurentius  had  begun  to  instruct  his  Lotchen 
in  the  rudiments  of  reading.  She  had  learned 
with  avidity,  at  least  in  days  of  health  and  vigor, 
and  even  that  morning  reminding  him  of  some 
manuscript  which  he  had  shown  her,  with  its 
illuminations  and  large  initial  letters ;  she  had 
besought  him  to  design  for  her  some  of  its 
words,  that  she  might  keep  them  by  her,  and 
look  at  them,  and  learn  them — ^when  she  was 
well  again. 

In  his  walk,  he  heard  a  bird  singing  in  a  wood 
close  by :  it  was  a  merry  strain,  but  it  made 
him  sadder,  if  possible,  for  it  reminded  him  of 
a  time,  not  long  ago,  on  that  very  spot,  when 
with  a  fair  companion  on  his  arm,  he  moment- 
arily led  her  adde,  and  pointed  out  to  her  in 
living  letters  her  own  gentle  name,  carved  on 
the  bark  of  a  young  tree. 

Now,  thinking  also  to  gratify  his  child,  step- 
ping out  of  the  path,  he  engraved  some  letters 
on  the  rind  of  a  beech-tree. 

He  would  have  carved  her  name  too— *^  Lot- 
chen**—but  his  hand  slipped  at  the  second  letter. 
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80  he  made  it  another  word.  Then,  catting  a 
■quare  of  bark  from  the  tree,  he  folded  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  returned  home. 

Pleased  was  the  little  girl  when  she  heard  her 
father's  step,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
take  his  present.  But,  even  as  he  told  her  of 
the  carved  letters,  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  she 
said  she  was  **  a-weary ;"  and  then,  as  she 
saw  her  mother  turn  away,  and  her  &ther  look 
strangely  at  her,  she  put  out  her  hand  feebly  for 
the  letters,  and,  placing  them  beneath  her  pillow 
said  "she  would  look  at  them  by-and-byr' 
and  no  doubt  she  did  so,  for  she  had  become 
during  her  illness  an  angel  in  truth  and  gentle- 
ness :  but  it  must  have  been  in  heaven  that  she 
read  them,  for  she  died  that  night ! 

Laurentius  bowed  down  with  grief;  but,  after 
a  time,  he  arose,  and  went  to  his  usual  occupa- 
tion; and,  one  day,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
cover,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  the  beech-rind, 
he  perceived  that  the  cut  edges  of  the  letters  had 
stained  the  outlines  of  a  word  upon  the  paper. 
That  word  was  "  Light" — ^the  Ulismaa  that  led 
to  a  mighty  discovery — the  "  Open  sesame"  of 
an  infinite  store-room  of  Thought  and  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

Thus,  ran  the  tale^fbr  it  is  an  old  one,  and  in 
telling  it  we  have  indulged  in  a  few  particulars 
— thus  was  printing  invented. 

But  not  to  Haerlem  only,  but  to  Mentz  and  to 
Strasburg  has  been  assigned  the  honor  of  this 
discovery.  Very  earnest  at  one  time  was  the 
controversy,  and  each  locality  had  certain  pre- 
tensions to  enforce. 

Laurentius,  sometimes  called  "  Coster,"  £rom 
his  office  in  the  cathedral  at  Haerlem,  has  the 
prior  claim.  From  the  rude  hints  he  had  now 
obtained,  he  perfected  a  sort  of  press,  or  rather 
wooden  stamp,  on  which  he  cut  his  letters.  He 
impressed  one  side  of  his  sheets  only,  pasting 
the  unlettered  surfaces  together,  to  render  their 
appearance  more  sightly.  The  earliest  of  his 
essays  was  long  considered  to  be  a  work  enti- 
tled. Speculum  Nostra  SalutiSf  subsequently, 
however,  a  book  was  discovered,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  specimen  of  printing.  It  was  an  Hora- 
rium,  impressed  on  parchment,  of  eight  pages 
only,  containing  the  Alphabet,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  three  other  prayer*. 
It  was  the  rudest  thing  in  the  world — such  as 
the  first  specimen  in  a  new  discovery  might  in- 
dicate— as  primitive  almost  as  the  first  steam- 
engine.  It  had  no  numbers  to  the  leaves — ^no 
distinctive  marks  or  points  :  the  lines  were  un- 
even, and  of  various  lengths ;  nay  the  very  shape 
of  the  pages  differed,  some  being  rhombodial, 
some  square,  some  angular.  This  might  be 
about  A.T>.  1430. 

Previous  to  this  era,  wood  engraving,  a  sister 
art,  had  been  invented.  In  connection  with  it, 
a  curious  circumstance  has  lately  come  to  light. 

The  earliest  supposed  specimen,  bearing  date 
A.  p.  1423,  was  a  representation  of  St  Christo- 
pher, carrying  the  in fant  Jesus.  However,  about 
seven  years  since,  an  ancient  print  was  discover- 
ed at  Malines,  on  the  lid  of  an  old  chest,  of  a 


religious  subject,  dated  a.d.  1418.  R  waa  pur- 
chased for  twenty  pounds,  by  the  conservator  of 
the  Royal  Library,  ui  Biuasels,  ^d  is  a  for 
more  curious  and  better-finished  epeoimeii  than 
that  of  St  Christopher,  which  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  possession  of  £ari  Spensw. 

Playing  cards  are  said  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
— first  painted,  they  were  supposed  to  be  prat- 
ed toward  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  oentoiy. 
Hence  sprang  the  engra^ong  of  the  unagea  of 
saints  on  wood. 

Haerlem  was  not  long  permitted  to  boast  tJbs 
undisputed  possession  of  so  valuable  an  art  as 
print^.  The  invention,  in  spite  of  all  aftompte 
to  conceal  its  nature,  was  pirated.  It  is  genet- 
ally  supposed  that  a  workman  of  Laurentius  fled 
to  Strasborg.  At  all  events,  GeinsAeich,  al- 
leged to  be  the  elder  brother  <^  Guttenborg,  set 
up  a  printing  machine  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  in  this  town.  This  undertaking,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fruitless — nay,  utterly  £ul- 
ed — for  there  is  no  proof  of  saxy  book  boiag 
primed  at  Strasburg  till  afUff  a.d.  1462,  the  date 
of  the  general  dispersion  of  the  printers. 

Guttenburg  shortly  afterward  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Mentz.  This  city  was  undoubtedly 
the  scene  of  that  improvement  in  the  aii  which 
amounted  to  a  second  invention,  and  endued  it 
with  a  vitality  which  nmy  be  said  to  have  ren- 
dered it  immortal.  It  was  the  application  of 
movable  metal  types,  instead  of  the  old,  fixed 
wooden  ones — an  improvement  still  further  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  cast,  instead  of  cat  letters ; 
and  here  for  the  first  time  appears  on  the  soeno 
John  Fust,  or  Faust. 

Faust,  or  Faustus,  is  a  name  memorable  aliko 
in  truth  or  fable.  Marlow  and  Goethe,  in  un- 
dying verse,  have  immortalized  their  hero ;  but 
the  Faust  of  history  is  no  less  famous,  and  stands 
forth,  in  connection  with  the  superstition  and 
fears  of  an  age  that  saw  in  his  perfection  of  a 
wonderful  art,  something  ominous  of  an  alUanoe 
with  the  Eneo:^  of  Mankind. 

With  John  Guttenburg,  did  Faust,  an  eminent 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Mentz,  associate  hiBft- 
self  as  partner  in  the  first  printing  press ;  while 
his  own  energies  and  pecuniary  resources,  c<un- 
bined  with  the  skill  and  pracdoal  knowledge  of 
his  coadjutor,  soon  gave  that  significancy  to  the 
discovery  that  immediately  rendered  it  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Wonderful  as  was  the 
power  of  Thought,  it  might  be  said  to  have  now 
acquired  an  omnipresent  and  all-pervading  vital- 
ity. Hitherto,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  experience  of  the  profoundest  minds,  were 
but  indented  upon  saod,  which  every  deluge  of 
barbarism  veas  certain  to  eHaoe ;  noto^  a  security 
was  given  to  man — a  sort  of  ark— ^which  should 
securely  float  down  the  tide  of  Time  to  the  re- 
motest ages ;  not  only  preserving  within  it  all 
that  was  most  precious  in  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion, b^t  containing  a  talisman  which  should 
stay  or  at  least  divide,  the  stormiest  waters,  so 
that  the  good  and  the  true  should  hencef<Hth 
pass  diy-ahod  and  unharmed  among  them ! 

John  Faust,  citizen  of  Mentz,  having  i 
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conaiderable  wealth,  by  commercial  purtuitc,  be- 
came stimulated  by  a  nobler  ambition  than  that 
of  mere  acquiaitiont  and  was  desirous  of  devot- 
ing his  fortune  and  his  energies  to  some  system 
which,  though  it  might  benefit  him  in  a  pecuni- 
ary view,  should  also  conduce  to  the  intellectual 
and  physical  advantages  of  his  fellow-men. 
Long,  however,  did  he  muse  in  his  search  for  an 
efficient  mode  of  carrying  his  project  into  effect. 
One  evening  as  the  shades  of  twilight  were 
descending,  and  he  sat  alone,  deeply  absorbed  in 
Uiought,  upon  looking  up,  h^  beheld  a  tall,  dark 
form  before  him.  There  was  an  ominous  light 
in  the  eyes,  and  a  wild  intelligence  on  the  dusky 
brow  of  the  stranger,  but  on  his  sunken  cheeks 
were  Care,  and  unrequited  Toil,  and  Famine. 

With  scarcely  a  word  &(  apology  for  his  in- 
trusion ;  with  some  muttered  exclamation,  ^that 
he  had  at  length  found  the  man  he  had  long  been 
in  quest  of,"  Guttenburg — for  he  it  was — un- 
folded a  small  packet,  and  spread  upon  the  table 
•ome  pieces  of  metal.  Faust  looked,  rather  than 
asked,  for  an  explanation.  The  stranger  placed 
the  dies  in  a  kind  of  stamp,  painted  the  surfaces 
of  the  letters — for  such  they  were,  with  a  dark 
fluid,  produced  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  impressed 
upon  it  a  short  sentence.  He  repeated  the  op- 
eration several  times,  on  each  occasion  compar- 
ing the  results.  He  then  displayed  a  printed 
page — ^nay,  several  printed  pages — identical  in 
form,  words,  and  points,  such  as  no  scribe  could 
imitate  or  repeat — such  as  only  could  be  per- 
fected by  some  new  and  wonderf\il  art,  or  by 
magic.  When  Faust  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  production,  he  exclaimed,  **  That  such  a 
beautiful  invention  must  bring  its  own  reward, 
and  that  its  authors  must  speedily  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  great.  **  The 
stranger  made  no  reply.  He  took  a  small  lamp 
from  his  vest,  of  a  construction  that  seemed  to 
combine  the  excellences  of  all  the  latest  im- 
provements ;  he  touched  the  wi<Sk  with  a  match, 
it  lighted  up,  streaming  through  the  apartment, 
now  darkened  by  the  shades  of  evening,  then 
instantly  went  out. 

**  It  wants  oil — it  has  none,"  said  Fau^. 
**  Behold  the  lamp !"  replied  Guttenberg,  again 
spreading  the  metal  types  before  Faust.     **  It 
wants  cH — will  you  supply  itV 
"  I  will." 

That  night  the  bargain  was  struck — the  com- 
pact signed  7-the  lamp  vxu  lighted  ! 

That  lamp  had  the  power  of  infinite  multiph- 
cation.  From  a  little  star,  it  became  to  the 
world  a  sun ;  it  pierced  through  the  thickest 
clouds  of  moral  and  mental  darkness ;  it  vras 
soon  reflected  by  other  lamps,  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  dvil- 
ixed  worid. 

For  some  years  Faust  and  Guttenberg  labored 
together.  Though  not  the  inventors,  they  stamp- 
ed this  art  with  a  utility  that  rendered  it  univer- 
sal. It  was  in  many  senses  a  fearful  innovation ; 
it  swept  away  whole  centuries  of  conventional 
rights  and  monopolies.  Soon,  however,  it  di- 
rected itself  to  mightier  and  to  loftier  olijects. 


These  were  the  magicians !  and  at  one  time 
it  appeared  they  would  have  experienced  the 
fete  of  all  supposed  confederates  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness. 

Our  Faust  did  not  shut  himself  up  with  Wag- 
ner, to  discourse  of  ^  dry  philosophy ;"  nor  roam 
the  world  at  large  with  Mephistopheles,  to  in- 
dulge in  luxury,  or  share  the  witches'  banquet ; 
but  he  had  leagued  himself  with  the  unknown, 
mysterious  Guttenberg,  and  that  was  nearly  m» 
bad.  He  wielded  a  power  which  shook  the  con- 
ventional worid  to  its  foundations. 

When  the  first  productions  of  the  two  print- 
ers came  out,  we  are  told  they  created  a  vast 
sensation.  Men  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
and  wonder  at  the  new  art ;  the  most  accurate 
scribes,  and  the  best  judges  of  chirograpfay,  were 
astonished  at  the  exact  similitude  of  each  copy 
of  an  impression ;  they  had  no  idea  of  the  means 
—at  lea^  the  greater  portion  of  them — by  which 
this  identity  of  character  was  produced,  for  the 
operations  of  the  printing-press  were  guarded 
and  watched  over  with  jealous  and  mysterious 
solicitude. 

If  Faust  eschewed  magic,  we  can  not  deny 
but  that  he  loved  mystery.  Thus,  in  a  most 
splendid  edition  of  T\dly*s  OficeSf  which  issued 
from  his  establishment,  he  declared,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, "That  the  book  was  not  executed  by 
means  of  ink,  nor  a  quill,  nor  a  brazen  pen,  but 
by  a  wonderfully  beautiful  art !" 

Books,  and  editions  of  books,  were  now  pub- 
lished from  the  press  at  Mentz,  c<miprieing  hun- 
dreds of  volumes,  identical  in  every  respect — 
nay,  even  to  the  slightest  error,  or  smallest 
typographical  mark.  Gradually,  the  admiration 
of  the  public  yielded  to  a  sort  of  superstitious 
wonder ;  then,  to  fear — to  hate.  Many,  too. 
were  personally  interested  in  denouncing  the 
new  art.  Fanaticism  and  ignorance  set  earnest- 
ly to  work ;  the  passions  of  an  uneducated  pop- 
ulace were  speedily  aroused ;  neither  witches 
nor  wizards  had  ceased  to  be  believed  in,  nor 
persecuted ;  and  there  was  in  the  legends  of 
the  people  many  a  wild  tale  of  supernatural 
agency. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  scribes  to  il- 
luminate and  embellish  some  of  the  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Faust,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
impressions,  had  in  some  degree  followed  their 
example ;  he  had  introduced  colored  inks ;  in 
many  of  his  books  the  red  hue  predominated. 

This  was  conclusive  ;  little  further  proof  was 
required  by  his  enemies ;  for  here  was  displayed 
the  very  signs  by  which  he  had  contracted  his 
compact  with  the  Evil  One.  The  populace  of 
M^itz  rose  in  tumult.  In  vain  he  addressed  the 
municipality ;  his  house  was  invaded,  his  presses 
were  destroyed,  his  business  suspended — ^nay. 
It  is  even  said  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  shel- 
ter himself  in  concealment  firom  the  fbry  of  the 
rioters. 

But  Truth  prevailed  again ;  the  violence  of 
the  populace  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  rtson, 
and  the  printing-press  resumed  with  increased 
vigor  its  operations.     But  Faust  and  Gutten- 
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berg  had  quarreled ;  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
auociates.  The  man  of  genius  and  the  man 
of  enterprise  separated  ;  each  betook  himself  to 
his  own  path  ;  the  mighty  secret  was  divulged, 
and  the  press,  the  deadliest  enemy  of  monopoly, 
whether  scientific  or  political,  became  patent  to 
all  mankind. 

Faust,  in  union  with  other  partners,  issued 
many  works  from  his  establishment.  There  is 
a  love  story,  .too,  connected  with  this  art,  with 
his  daughter,  the  gentle  Christina ;  but  we  will 
not  tell  it  now,  lest  we  be  accused  of  romanc- 
ing. 

Faust  lived  to  witness  many  of  the  mighty 
effects  of  the  science  which  he  had  so  materially 
promoted.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ener- 
gy— a  mastei^spirit  in  his  timo— one  of,  if  not 
the  last  of,  the  magicians  ;  for  the  night  clouds 
were  breaking  up,  and  the  mighty  revelations 
of  new  truths,  as  they  rose,  shone  with  the  clear 
light  of  stars,  and  startled  not  with  the  same 
fears  and  superstitions  as  they  did  of  old ! 


0^ 


DO  WE  EVER  FORGET! 

(PROM  TUB  GBRMAIf  OP  tBTOUBBM,  BT  ▲.  J.) 

^NE  of  the  most  startling  and  mysterious  phe- 
nomena of  our  nature  is  the  sudden  revival 
of  the  recollection  of  scenes,  events,  and  thoughts 
which  had  apparently  been  long  forgotten.  In 
many  instances  we  can  explain  this  by  the  law 
of  association ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  recol- 
lection flashes  without  warning  upon  the  mind. 
It  is  as  though  we  had  been  gazing  out  into  the 
blank  darkness,  which,  lighted  up  all  at  once  by 
a  sudden  flash,  should  become  a  theatre  upon 
which  the  minutest  events  of  our  past  life  are 
re-enacted. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked,  occur  in  the  experience  of  every  indi- 
vidual, in  his  ordinary  and  normal  states.  But 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  great  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  mind 
by  its  action  when  physical  disease  has  induced 
changes  in  the  conditions  which  regulate  its  man- 
ifestation. The  bodily  organs,  in  their  healthy 
state,  seem  to  act  as  checks  and  limitations  upon 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  somewhat  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  checks  and  regulates 
the  uncoiling  of  the  spring.  We  do  not  know 
how  rapidly  the  wheels  may  be  impelled,  until 
this  check  is  taken  off.  The  balance-wheel  makes 
the  watch  move  in  time ;  and  it  may  be  the  limit- 
ations of  the  bodily  organs  only  which  compel 
the  mind  to  act  in  reference  to  time.  A  disem- 
bodied spirit  may  have  as  little  to  do  with  time 
as  with  space.  To  all  spirits,  in  their  degree,  as 
well  as  to  the  Supreme  Spirit,  one  day  may,  in 
the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  words,  be  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ; 
so  that  in  the  future  life  we  may  continually  live 
over  again  every  portion  of  our  past  existence, 
not  piecemeal,  and  fragmentarily,  but  as  an  un- 
divided whole ;  just  as  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  single 
glance  the  whole  prospect  before  it,  no  matter 
though  it  be  bounded  only  by  the  remotest  dis- 
tance from  which  the  farthest  ray  of  light  has 


come,  which  has  been  coasting  earthward  sinee 
creation. 

Something  of  this  sort  has  been  remarked  by 
those  few  who  have -so  nearly  overpassed  the 
boundaries  between  the  present  and  the  future 
life,  that  they  have  won  a  glimpse  into  that  **  un- 
discovered country  from  whose,  bourne,"  the 
great  Dramatist  assumes,  falsely  periiaps,  **no 
traveler  returns."  De  Quincy,  the  '*  English 
Opium  Eater,"  relates  an  incident  of  this  kind 
of  a  friend  who  was  once  at  the  point  of  death 
by  drowning.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  death  she  saw  her  whole  life,  dovm 
to  its  most  minute  and  af^wrently  most  trivial  in- 
cident, arrayed  before  her,  as  in  a  mirror ;  and 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  within  herself  the  sud- 
den development  of  a  friculty  for  comprehending 
the  whole  and  every  part.  And  he  intimates  that 
the  possibility  of  this  mighty  devel<^unent  is  con- 
firmed by  experiences  of  his  own  during  that 
abnormal  relation  between  his  spiritaal  and  phys- 
ical nature,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  use 
of  opium.  Abercrombie  relates  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  rendered  in- 
sensible by  some  violence,  which  fractured  the 
skull.  In  this  state  he  underwent  the  operation 
of  trepanning.  After  his  recovery  he  retained 
no  recollection  of  the  operation  or  of  the  acci- 
dent which  occasioned  it.  More  than  ten  yean 
after,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  during 
which  he  became  delirious.  And  now  the  &int 
traces  made  so  long  ago  upon  his  consciousness 
— traces  so  faint  that  there  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect their  existence — ^were  brought  out  under  the 
fierce  alchemy  of  disease  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, and  he  related  the  whole  occurrence 
with  the  utmost  minuteness. 

One  of  the  most  common  phenomena  in  respect 
to  old  age  is  the  re-awakening  of  the  dormant 
recollections  of  childhood.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  of  emigrants  who  have  lefi  our  German 
Fatherland,  and  have  sought  a  new  home  in  Amer- 
ica, at  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  forgotten  their 
native  Unguage ;  but  when,  often  in  the  ex- 
tremest  age,  they  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death,  those 
long-forgotten  words  came  back  to  ihtir  recol- 
lection, and  their  latest  prayers  were  breathed  in 
that  language  in  which  their  cradle-hymns  were 
sung.  One  of  the  most  affecting  and  truthfrU 
delineations  in  modem  fiction  is  that  in  the  beau- 
tiful English  novel  *'  Mary  Barton,"  where  the 
aged  peasant  woman,  when  just  passing  the 
boundaries  of  the  better  land,  lives  over  again 
the  days  of  her  childhood. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  Oriental  traveler,  &ther 
of  our  beloved  historian  and  statesman,  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  the  revived  recollection  of 
scenes  and  events  long  past.  When  old  and 
blind,  and  so  feeble  that  he  had  barely  strength 
to  be  home  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  the  dim 
remembrances  of  his  early  adventures  thronged 
before  his  memory  with  such  vividness,  that  they 
painted  themselves  as  pictures  upon  his  sight- 
less eyeballs.  As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  pictures 
of  the  gorgeous  Orient  flashed  upon  his  darkness 
as  dis^cUy  as  though  he  had  just  elos^  his 
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eyes  to  shut  them  out  for  an  instant  The  cloud- 
less blue  of  the  Eastern  heavens  bendmg  by  day 
over  the  broad  deserts,  and  studded  by  night 
with  southern  constellations^  shone  as  vividly 
before  him,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  as 
they  did  upon  the  first  Chaldean  shepherds  whom 
they  won  to  the  worship  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
and  he  discoursed  with  strange  and  thrilling 
eloquence  upon  those  scenes  which  thus  in  the 
hours  of  stillness  and  darkness  were  reflected 
upon  his  inmost  soul. 

The  case  of  Tennent,  a  well-known  American 
clergyman  of  the  last  century,  opens  up  many 
interesting  trains  of  thought ;  but  none  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  this  of  the  sudden 
revival  of  recollection.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  illness,  occasioned,  apparently,  by  se- 
vere and  protracted  study.  One  morning,  after 
his  life  had  been  despaired  of,  while  conversing 
fai  Latin  with  his  brother,  he  suddenly  became 
insensible,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  His 
Ibneral  was  appointed,  after  the  usual  interval. 
But  his  physician,  who  was  an  intimate  friend, 
refused  to  believe  that  he  could  be  dead ;  which 
conviction  was  somewhat  supported  by  the  aver- 
ment of  one  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  lay- 
ing out  the  body,  that  he  thought  he  had  per- 
•eived  a  slight  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
So  earnest  was  the  physician  that  the  funeral 
was  postponed  ;  the  time  was  again  appointed, 
and  again  and  again  the  friend  pleaded  for  a 
little  delay — first  an  hour,  then  half  an  hour, 
then  a  quarter — but  still  no  signs  of  Kfe  appear- 
ed, and  it  was  determined  that  the  ceremony 
should  proceed.  But  just  at  the  supreme  mo- 
ment the  sunken  eyelids  were  raised  for  an  in- 
stant, and  a  deep  groan  sounded  from  the  livid 
lips,  and  the  body  became  once  more  an  appa- 
rent corpse.  An  hour  passed  away,  and  an- 
other groan  was  heard,  and  again  the  body  sank 
into  apparent  death.  Another  hour,  and  there  was 
another  groan,  followed  now  by  slight  tokens  of 
returning  lifoi  The  feeble  spark  waa  carefully 
tended,  and  the  patient  was  slowly  restored  to 
kiealth.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  hb  mem- 
ory was  a  complete  blank.  The  past  was  as 
entirely  forgotten  as  though  he  had  drank  of  the 
waters  of  Lathe.  One  day,  t  seeing  his  aster 
reading,  he  asked  her  what  it  was  that  she  held 
in  her  hand.  On  being  answered  that  it  was 
the  Bible,  he  rejoined,  /*  What  is  the  Bible  1  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean.**  In  every  respect, 
as  far  as  acquired  knowledge  was  concerned,  he 
was  a  child  again.  Slowly  and  laboriously  he 
recommenced  his  education,  beginning  at  the 
simplest  rudiments.  He  was  one  day  reading 
an  elementary  Latin  book,  with  the  brother  with 
whom  he  was  speaking  in  that  language  at  the 
time  of  his  apparent  decease,  when  all  at  once 
he  stopped  as  though  he  had  received  a  sudden 
shock,  and  declared  that  the  book  seemed  famil- 
iar to  him.  In  a  very  short  time  the  vail  was 
wbclly  lifted,  and  his  past  acquirements  and  ex- 
perience became  once  more  portions  of  his  con- 
scious being.  During  all  this  time,  as  he  uni- 
formly asserted,  he  had  the  most  intense  and 
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vivid  recollection  of  all  that  transpired  during 
those  days  of  apparent,  or,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
of  real  death.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  relate  fully 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  that  spirit-land  ;  but 
an  account  of  it  would  be  found  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  decease.  That  event,  however, 
took  place  during  the  disturbances  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  these  pe{>ers,  by 
a  series  of  singular  accidents,  were  lost  before 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  ao 
were  never  examined.  But  if  his  own  testimony 
— the  testimony  of  a  man  of  unimpeached  vera- 
city, who  for  more  than  half  a  century  thereafter 
maintained  a  character  of  remarkable  soberness 
and  circumspection — is  to  be  relied  upon,  his  soul 
passed  from  the  body  and  entered  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  he  stood  in  the  full  presence  of 
that  inefiable^lory  upon  which  no  man  may  look 
and  live.  Did  he,  in  fact,  pass  those  viewless 
portals  which,  we  are  told,  deny  all  return! 
Was  his  recall  to  life  a  new  birth  from  the  dead  t 
Who  knows  1 

Whatever  may  be  the  bearings  of  this  case  of 
Tennent  upon  the  subject  of  dreams  and  trances, 
or  apparent  death,  it  is  certain  that  a  forgetful- 
ness  apparently  as  absolute  as  can  be  conceived, 
was  in  fact  only  apparent ;  that  the  light  from 
his  past  existence  was  invisible  only  because  ob- 
scured by  the  brighter  light  from  tfa^  spirit-land ; 
just  as  the  faint  stars  are  invisible  when  con- 
cealed by  the  obscuring  daylight,  and  wait  to  be 
revealed  when  that  shall  be  withdrawn.  It  is 
one  of  those  numerous  instances  which  go  fkr 
toward  warranting  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  forgetfulness ;  that  every 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  ineffaceable, 
every  inscription  incapable  of  obliteration.  A 
vail  may  be  drawn  between  the  after-conscious- 
ness  and  the  inscription,  the  characters  may  be 
filled  up ;  but  this  vail  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  be  withdrawn,  the  filling  up  to  fall  away,  when 
the  characters  will  become  as  legible  as  when 
first  traced. 

There  is  another  well-authenticated  case,  in 
some  respects  still  more  striking,  showing  as  it 
does  how  slight  may  be  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  ound,  which  shall  yet  prove  to  be  inef- 
faceable. A  poor  servant^girl  in  a  German  town, 
waa  attacked  by  a  violent  fever.  She  was  unable 
to  reftd  or  write,  bat  during  the  paroxyama  of 
her  disease  she  became  possessed--eo  the  priests 
said — by  a  very  polyglot  devil.  She  would  keep 
spouting  forUi  in  a  loud  and  monotonous  voice 
unconnected  sentences  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He* 
brew.  Sheet  after  sheet  of  these  ravings  waa 
taken  down;  but  those  who  attempted  to  find 
the  elucidation  of  some  deep  mysteries  in  thia 
Babel  of  aidcnown  tongues,  got  their  labor  for 
their  pains.  At  length  her  physician  determined 
to  trace  out  her  antecedents.  He  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that,  many  years  before,  while  a 
mere  child,  she  had  been  employed  as  a  servant 
by  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
pace  up  and  down  a  passage  in  his  house,  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen,  and  read  aloud  hia 
favorite  books.   These  scattered  and  unconnected 
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phrates,  caught  in  the  intervals  of  her  labori  were 
now  reproduced  by  her,  after  an  interval  of  many 
years.  Passage  after  passage  of  the  notes  taken 
down  from  her  fererish  lips  was  identified  among 
the  old  priest's  favorite  authors ;  so  that  not  the 
least  doubt  remained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  girl's 
"possession." 

Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  this  case,  adds  to  it 
one  of  the  weightiest  comments  ever  uttered. 
This  instance,  he  says,  "  contributes  to  make  it 
even  probable  that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves 
imperishable ;  and  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive"— (and 
that  this  is  probable,  the  instance  cited  above 
from  the  Opium  Eater  shows  conclusively) — "  it 
would  require  only  a  different  and  apportioned 
organization — the  body  celestial  instead  of  the 
body  terrestrial — to  bring  before  every  human 
soul  the  collective  experience  of  his  whole  past 
existence.  And  this — thisy  perchance,  U  the  dread 
Book  of  Judgment  in  whose  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics every  idle  word  is  recorded.  Yea,  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit  it  may  be  more 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  should 
be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of 
causes,  to  all  whose  links,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, the  free  will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is 
co-extensive  and  co-present." 

It  is  no  idle  question — **  Do  we  ever  forget  1" 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— EsTHBB's  Nabbativb. 

EICHAED  had  been  gone  away  some  time, 
when  a  visitor  came  to  paBs  a  few  days  with 
us.  It  was  an  elderly  lady.  It  was  Mrs.  Wood- 
court,  who,  having  come  from  Wales  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Bayham  Badger,  and  having  written  to  my 
Guardian,  "by  her  son  Allan's  desire,"  to  report 
that  she  had  heard  from  him,  and  that  he  was 
well,  "  and  sent  his  kind  remembrances  to  all  of 
UB,"  had  been  invited  by  my  Guardian  to  make 
a  visit  to  Bleak  House.  She  staid  with  us  near- 
ly three  weeks.  She  took  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
wan  extremely  confidential :  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  she  slmost  made  me  uncomfortable. 
I  had  no  right,  I  knew  very  well,  to  be  uncom- 
fortable because  she  confided  in  me,  and  I  felt  it 
was  unreasonable;  still,  with  all  I  could  do,  I 
could  not  quite  help  it. 

She  was  such  a  sharp  little  lady,  and  used  to 
nit  with  her  hands  folded  in  each  other,  looking 
80  very  watchful  while  she  talked  te  me,  that 
2>erhaps  I  found  that  rather  irksome.  Or  perhiips 
it  was  her  being  so  upright  and  trim ;  though  I 
don't  think  it  was  that,  because  I  thought,  that 
quaintly  pleasant.  Nor  can  it  have  been  the 
general  expression  of  her  face,  which  was  very 
sparkling  and  pretty  for  an  old  lady.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  Or  at  least  if  I  do,  now,  I 
thought  I  did  not  then.  Or  at  least — ^but  it  don*t 
matter. 

Of «  night  when  I  was  going  up-stairs  to  bed, 
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she  would  invite  me  into  her  room,  where  she 
sat  before  the  fire  in  a  great  chair;  and,  dear 
me,  she  would  tell  me  about  Morgan  ap  Kerrig 
until  I  was  quite  low-spirited  I  Sometimes  she 
recited  a  few  verses  from  Crumlinwallinwer  and 
the  Mewlinwillinwodd  (if  those  are  the  right 
names,  which  I  dare  say  they  are  not),  and 
would  become  quite  fiery  with  the  sentiments 
they  expressed.  Though  I  never  knew  what  they 
were  (being  in  Welsh)  further  than  that  they 
were  highly  eulogistic  of  the  lineage  of  Moigaa 
ap  Kerrig. 

"  So,  Miss  Summerson,"  she  would  say  to  me, 
with  stately  triumph,  "  this,  you  see,  is  the  for- 
tune inherited  by  my  son.  Wherever  my  son 
goes,  he  can  claim  kindred  with  Ap  Kerrig.  He 
may  not  have  money,  but  he  always  has  what  is 
much  better— family,  my  dear." 

I  had  my  doubts  of  their  caring  so  very  much 
for  Morgan  ap  Kerrig,  in  India  and  China;  bat 
of  course  I  never  expressed  them.  I  used  to  say 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  so  highly  connected. 

"  I*  t«,  my  dear,  a  great  thing,'*  Mrs.  Wood- 
court  would  reply.  "  It  has  its  disadvantages  ; 
my  son's  choice  of  a  wife,  for  instance,  is  limited 
by  it;  but  the  matrimonial  choice  of  the  Bioyal 
family  is  limited,  in  much  the  same  manner." 

Then  she  would  pat  me  on  the  arm  and  smooth 
my  dress,  as  much  as  to  assure  me  that  she  had 
a  good  opinion  of  me,  the  distance  between  us 
notwithstanding. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Woodoourt,  my  dear,"  she  would 
say,  and  always  with  some  emotion,  for  with  her 
lofty  pedigree  she  had  a  very  afifectionate  heart, 
^'  was  descended  from  a  great  Highland  family, 
the  Mao  Coorts  of  Mao  Coort.  He  served  his 
king  and  country  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal  High- 
landers, and  he  died  on  the  field.  My  son  is  one 
of  the  last  representatives  of  two  old  families. 
With  the  blessing  of  Heaven  he  will  set  them  up 
again,  and  unite  them  with  another  old  family.*' 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  change  the 
subject,  as  I  used  to  try — only  for  the  sake  of 
novelty— or  perhaps  because — ^but  I  need  not  be 
so  particular.  Mrs.  Woodcourt  never  would  let 
me  change  it. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  one  night,  "you  have  so 
.much  sense,  and  you  look  at  the  worid  in  a  quiet 
manner  so  superior  to  your  time  of  life,  Uiat  it  is 
a  comfort  to  me  to  talk  to  you  about  these  fam- 
ily matters  of  mine.  You  don't  know  much  ef 
my  son,  my  dear ;  but  you  know  enough  of  him, 
I  dare  say,  to  recollect  him  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.     I  recollect  him." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  you 
are  a  judge  of  character,  and  I  should  like  lo 
have  your  opinion  of  him  ?" 

"0,  Mrs.  Woodcourt!"  said  I,  "that  is  so 
diflScult." 

"Why  is  it  so  diflicult,  my  dear?"  she  re- 
turned.    "  I  don't  see  it  myself." 

"  To  give  an  opinion — " 

"On  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  my  dear. 
ThaVt  true." 

I  didn't  mean  that ;  becauae  Mr.  Woodcourt 
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had  been  »t  our  house  a  good  deal  altogether^ 
and  had  become  quite  intimate  with  my  Guard- 
ian.  I  said  so,  and  added  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Tery  clever  in  his  profession — ^we  thought — and 
thatt  his  kindness  and  gentleness  to  Miss  Flite 
were  above  all  praise. 

*^You  do  him  justice!^'  said  Mrs.  Woodcourt, 
pressing  my  hand.  Ton  define  him  exactly. 
Allan  is  a  dear  fellow,  and  in  his  profession 
(aoltless.  I  say  it,  ^ongh  I  am  his  mother. 
Still,  I  must  confess,  he  is  not  without  faults, 
love." 

*'  None  of  us  are,"  said  I. 

'*  Ah  1  But  his  really  are  faults  that  he  might 
correct,  and  ought  to  correct,"  returned  the  sharp 
old  lady,  sharply  shaking  her  head.  "  I  am  so 
much  attached  to  you,  that  I  may  confide  in  you, 
my  dear,  as  a  third  party  wholly  disinterested, 
that  he  is  fickleness  itself." 

I  said  I  should  have  thought  it  hardly  possible 
that  he  could  have  been  otherwise  than  constant 
to  hiB  profession,  and  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
judging  from  the  reputation  he  had  earned. 

**  You  are  right  again,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady 
retorted;  ^'but  I  don't  refer  to  his  profession, 
look  you." 

"01"  said  I. 

"No,"  said  she.  "I  refer,  my  dear,  to  his 
social  conduct.  He  is  always  paying  trivial  at- 
tentions to  young  ladies,  and  always  has  been, 
ever  since  he  was  eighteen.  Now,  my  dear,  he 
has  never  really  cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and 
has  never  meant  in  doing  this,  to  do  any  harm, 
or  to  express  any  thing  but  politeness  and  good- 
nature.    Still,  it's  not  right,  you  know;  Ib  it?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  as  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me. 

"  And  it  might  lead  to  mistaken  notions,  you 
see,  my  dear." 

I  supposed  it  might. 

"  Therefore  I  have  told  him,  many  times,  that 
he  really  should  be  more  careful,  both  in  justice 
to  himself  and  in  justice  to  others.  And  he  has 
always  said,  *■  Mother,  I  will  be ;  but  you  know 
me  better  than  any  body  else  does,  and  you  know 
I  mean  no  harm — in  short,  mean  nothing.'  Ail 
of  which  is  very  true,  my  dear,  but  is  no  justifi- 
cation. However,  as  he  is  now  gone  so  far  away, 
and  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  he  will  have 
good  opportunities  and  introductions,  we  miyy 
consider  this  past  and  gone.  And  you,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  lady,  who  was  now  all  nods  and 
smiles;  "regarding  your  dear  sell^  my  love?" 

"Me,  Mrs.  Woodcourt?" 

"  Not  to  be  always  selfish,  talking  of  my  son, 
who  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  to  find  a 
wife — ^when  do  you  mean  to  seek  your  fortune 
and  to  find  a  husband.  Miss  Summerson  ?  Hey, 
look  you !    Now  you  blush !" 

I  don't  think  I  did  blush — at  all  events,  it  was 
not  important  if  I  did — and  I  said,  my  present 
fortune  perfectly  contented  me,  and  I  had  no  wish 
to  change  it. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  always  think  of  you, 
and  the  fortune  yet  to  come  for  you,  my  love  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Woodcourt. 


"  If  you  believe  you  are  a  good  prophet^" 
said  I. 

"  Why,  then,  it  is  that  you  will  marry  some 
one,  very  rich  and  very  worAy,  much  older — five, 
and-twenty  years,  perhaps — than  yourself.  And 
you  will  be  an  excellent  wife,  sjid  much  beloved, 
and  very  happy." 

"  That  is  a  good  fortune,"  said  I.  "  But,  why 
is  it  to  be  mine  ?" 

"My  dear,"  she  returned,  "there's  suitability 
in  it — ^you  are  so  busy,  and  so  neat,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly situated  altogether,  that  there's  suitability 
in  it,  and  it  will  come  to  pass.  And  nobody,  ray 
love,  will  congratulate  you  more  sincerely  on 
such  a  marriage  than  I  shall." 

It  was  curious  that  this  should  make  me  un- 
comfortable, but  I  think  it  did.  I  know  it  did. 
It  made  me  for  some  part  of  that  night  quite 
uncomfortable.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  my  folly, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  confess  it  even  to  Ada ;  and 
that  made  me  more  uncomfortable  still.  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  not  to  have  been  so  much 
in  the  bright  old  lady's  confidence,  if  I  could  have 
possibly  declined  it.  It  g^ve  me  the  most  incon- 
sistent opinions  of  her.  At  one  time  I  thought 
she  was  a  story-teller,  and  at  another  time  that 
she  was  the  pink  of  truth.  Now,  I  suspected 
that  she  was  very  cunning ;  next  moment,  I  be- 
lierved  her  honest  Welsh  heart  to  be  perfectly  in- 
nocent and  simple.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter  to  me,  and  why  did  it  matter  to  me? 
Why  could  not  I,  going  up  to  bed  with  ray  basket 
of  kejrs,  stop  to  sit  down  by  her  fire,  and  accom- 
modate myself  for  a  little  while  to  her,  at  least 
as  well  as  to  any  body  else;  and  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  harmless  things  she  said  to  me  ? 
Impelled  toward  her,  as  I  certainly  was,  for  I 
was  very  anxious  that  she  should  like  me,  and 
was  very  glad  indeed  that  she  did,  why  should  I 
harp  afterward,  with  actual  distress  and  pain,  on 
every  word  she  said,  and  weigh  it  over  and  over 
again  in  twenty  scales  ?  Why  was  it  so  Mrorry- 
ing  to  me  to  have  her  in  our  house,  and  confi- 
dential to  me  every  night,  when  I  yet  felt  that  it 
was  better  and  safer,  somehow,  that  she  should 
be  there  than  any  where  else  ?  These  were  per- 
plexities and  contradictions  that  I  could  not  ac- 
count for.  At  least,  if  I  could — ^but  I  shall  come 
to  all  that  by-and-by,  and  it  is  mere  idleness  to 
go  on  about  it  now. 

So,  when  Mrs.  Woodcourt  went  away,  I  was 
sorry  to  lose  her,  but  was  relieved  too.  And  then 
Caddy  Jellyby  came  down ;  and  Caddy  brought 
such  a  packet  of  domestic  news,  that  it  gpive  us 
abundant  occupation. 

First,  Caddy  declared  (and  would  at  first  de- 
clare nothing  else)  that  I  was  the  beet  adviser 
that  ever  was  knoMm.  This,  my  pet  said,  was 
no  news  at  all ;  and  this,  /  said,  of  course,  was 
nonsense.  Then  Caddy  told  us  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  in  a  month ;  and  that  if 
Ada  and  I  would  be  her  bridesmaids,  she  was 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  news  indeed ;  and  I  thought  we  never  should 
have  done  talking  about  it,  we  had  so  much  to 
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wy  to  Caddy,  and  Caddy  had  so  much  to  say  to 
us. 

It  seemed  that  Caddy^s  unfortunate  papa  had 
got  over  his  bankruptcy — "  gone  through  the  Ga- 
aette,'^  was  the  expression  Caddy  used,  as  if  it 
were  a  tunnel — ^with  the  general  clemency  and 
commiseration  of  his  creditors ;  and  had  got  rid 
of  his  affairs  in  some  blessed  manner,  without 
succeeding  in  understanding  them;  and  had 
given  up  every  thing  he  possessed  (which  was 
not  worth  much,  I  should  think,  to  judge  from 
the  state  of  the  furniture),  and  had  satisfied 
every  one  concerned  that  he  could  do  no  more, 
poor  man.  So,  he  had  been  honorably  dismissed 
to  ''  the  office,"  to  begin  the  world  again.  What 
he  did  at  the  office,  I  never  knew :  Caddy  said 
he  was  a  "  Custom-House  and  General  Agent," 
and  the  only  thing  I  ever  understood  about  that 
business  was,  that  when  he  wanted  money  more 
^an  usual  he  went  to  the  Bocks  to  look  for  it, 
and  hardly  ever  foimd  it. 

As  soon  as  her  papa  had  tranquilized  his  mind 
by  becoming  this  shorn  lamb,  and  they  had  re- 
moved to  a  furnished  lodging  in  HCktton  Garden 
(where  I  found  the  children,  when  I  afterward 
went  there,  cutting  the  horsehair  out  of  the  seats 
of  the  chairs,  and  choking  themselves  with  it), 
Caddy  had  brought  about  a  meeting  between 
him  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop ;  and  poor  Mr.  Jel- 
lyby,  being  very  humble  and  meek,  had  deferred 
to  ^r.  Turveydrop's  Deportment  so  submissively, 
that  they  had  become  excellent  friends.  By  de- 
grees, old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  thus  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  his  sou's  marriage,  had  worked  up  his 
parental  feelings  to  the  height  of  contemplating 
that  event  as  being  near  at  hand ;  and  had  given 
his  gracious  consent  to  the  young  couple  com- 
mencing housekeeping,  at  the  Academy  in  New- 
man Street,  when  they  would. 

"  And  your  papa,  Caddy.   What  did  he  say  ?" 

"01  poor  Pa,"  said  Caddy,  "only  cried,  and 
said  he  hoped  we  might  get  on  better  than  he 
and  Ma  had  got  on.  He  didn't  say  so  before 
Prince;  he  only  said  so  to  me.  And  he  said, 
^My  poor  girl,  you  have  not  been  very  well 
taught  how  to  make  a  home  for  your  husband ; 
but  unless  you  mean  with  all  your  heart  to  strive 
to  do  it,  you  bad  better  murder  him  than  marry 
him— if  you  really  love  him.'  " 

"And  how  did  you  reassure  him,  Caddy?" 

"  Why,  it  was  very  distressing,  you  know,  to 
see  poor  Pa  so  low,  and  hear  him  say  such  terri- 
ble things,  and  I  couldn't  help  crying  myself. 
But  I  told  him  that  I  did  mean  it,  vrith  all  ray 
heart ;  and  that  I  hoped  our  house  would  be  a 
place  for  him  to  come  and  find  some  comfort  in, 
of  an  evening ;  and  that  I  hoped  and  thought  I 
oould  be  a  better  daughter  to  him  there,  than  at 
home.  Then  I  mentioned  Peepy's  coming  to  stay 
with  me ;  and  then  Pa  began  to  cry  again,  and 
said  the  children  were  Indians." 

"  IndUns,  Caddy  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Caddy,  «  WUd  Indians.  And  Pa 
!»aid" — (here  she  began  to  sob,  poor  girl,  not  at 
ill  like  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world) — "  that 


he  was  sensible  the  best  thing  that  ceukl  happen 
to  them  was,  their  being  all  tomahawked  to- 
gether." 

Ada  suggested  that  it  waa  comfortable  to  know 
that  Mr.  Jellyby  did  not  mean  these  destructive 
sentiments. 

"  No,  of  course  I  know  Pa  wouldn't  like  his 
family  to  be  weltering  in  their  blood,"  said  Cad- 
dy; "  but  he  means  that  they  axe  very  onlbrtaoate 
in  being  Ma's  children,  and  that  he  is  very  un- 
fortunate in  being  Ma's  husband ;  and  I  am  nre 
that's  true,  though  it  seems  unnatural  to  say  so." 

I  asked  Caddy  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  knew  that  her 
wedding-day  was  fixed. 

"  0 1  you  know  what  Ma  is,  Esther,"  she  re- 
turned. "It's  impossible  to  say  whether  she 
knows  it  or  not.  She  has  been  told  it  often 
enough ;  and  when  she  it  told  it,  she  only  gives 
me  a  placid  look,  as  if  I  was  I  don't  know  what 
— a  steeple  in  the  distanoe,"  said  Caddy,  with  a 
sudden  idea;  "  and  then  she  shakes  her  head,  and 
says  '  0  Caddy,  Caddy,  what  a  tease  you  are  1' 
and  goes  on  with  the  Boirioboola  letters." 

"And  about  your  wardrobe,  Caddy?"  said  L 
For  she  was  under  no  restraint  with  us. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Esther,"  she  returned,  drying 
her  eyes,  "  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  trust  to 
my  dear  Prince  never  to  have  an  unkind  remem- 
brance of  my  coming  so  shabbily  to  him.  If  the 
question  concerned  an  outfit  for  Borrioboola,  Ma 
would  know  all  about  it,  and  would  be  quite  ex- 
cited. Being  what  it  is,  she  neither  knows  nor 
cares." 

Caddy  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  natural  affec- 
tion for  her  mother,  but  mentioned  this  with 
tears,  as  an  undeniable  fact :  which  I  am  afraid 
it  was.  We  were  so  sorry  for  the  poor  dear  girl, 
and  found  so  much  to  admire  in  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  had  survived  under  such  disooiirage- 
ment,  that  we  both  at  once  (I  mean  Ada  and  I) 
proposed  a  little  scheme,  that  made  her  perfectly 
joyful.  This  was,  her  staying  with  us  for  three 
weeks ;  my  staying  with  her  for  one ;  and  our  all 
three  contriving  and  cutting  out,  and  repairing, 
and  sewing,  and  saving,  and  doing  the  very  beet 
wo  could  thi^  ofy  to  make  the  most  of  her  stock. 
My  Guardian  being  as  pleased  with  the  idea  as 
Caddy  was,  we  took  her  home  next  day  to  ar- 
range the  matter ;  and  brought  her  out  again  in 
triumph  with  her  boxes,  and  all  the  purchases 
that  could  be  squeesed  out  of  a  ten-pound  note, 
which  Mr.  Jellyby  had  found  in  the  Dooks  I  sup- 
pose, but  which  he  at  all  events  gave  her.  What 
my  Guardian  would  not  have  given  her,  if  we 
had  encouraged  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
but  we  thought  it  right  to  compound  for  no  more 
than  her  wedding-dress  and  bonnet.  He  agreed 
to  this  compromise ;  and  if  Caddy  had  ever  been 
happy  in  her  life,  she  was  happy  when  w«  sat 
down  to  werk. 

She  was  clumsy  enough  with  her  needle,  poor 
girl,  and  pricked  her  fingers  as  much  as  she  had 
been  used  to  ink  them.  She  could  not  help  red- 
denlng  a  little,  now  and  then :  partly  wi^  the 
smart,  and  partly  with  vexation  at  being  able  te 
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do  no  better :  bat  she  soon  got  over  that,  and 
began  to  improve  rapidly.  So,  day  after  day,  she 
and  my  darling,  and  my  little  maid  Charley,  and 
a  milliner  oat  of  the  town,  and  I,  sat  hard  at 
work,  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

Over  and  above  tiiis,  Caddy  was  very  anxious 
*^to  leam  housekdeping,"  as  she  said.  Now, 
Mercy  npon  us  I  the  idea  of  her  learning  house- 
keeping of  a  person  of  my  vast  experience  was 
such  a  joke,  that  I  laughed,  and  colored  up,  and 
fell  into  a  comical  confusion  when  she  proposed 
it.  However,  I  said,  '^  Caddy,  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  welcome  to  leam  any  thing  that  yon  can 
leam  of  fne,  my  dear;"  and  I  showed  her  all  my 
books  and  methods,  and  all  my  fidgety  ways. 
Yon  would  have  supposed  that  I  was  showing  her 
some  wonderful  inventions,  by  her  study  of  them; 
and  if  you  had  seen  her,  whenever  I  jingled  my 
housekeeping  keys,  get  up  and  attend  me,  cer- 
tainly you  might  have  thought  that  there  never 
was  a  greater  impostor  than  I,  with  a  blinder 
follower  than  Caddy  Jellyby. 

So,  what  with  working  and  housekeeping,  uid 
lessons  to  Charley,  and  backgammon  in  the  even- 
ing with  my  Guardian,  and  duets  witii  Ada,  the 
three  weeks  slipped  fast  away.  Then  I  went 
home  with  Caddy,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
there;  and  Ada  and  Charley  remained  behind,  to 
take  care  of  my  Giiardian. 

When  I  say  I  went  home  with  Caddy,  I  mean 
to  the  furnished  lodging  in  Hatton  Garden.  We 
went  to  Newman  Street  two  or  three  times,  where 
preparations  were  in  progress  too ;  a  good  many, 
I  observed,  for  enhancing  the  comforts  of  old  llr. 
Turveydrop,  and  a  few  for  putting  the  newly- 
married  couple  away  cheaply  at  the  top  of  the 
house ;  but  our  gpreat  point  was  to  make  the  fur- 
nished lodging  decent  for  the  wedding  breakfast, 
and  to  imbue  Mrs.  Jellyby  beforehand  with  some 
£aint  sense  of  the  occasion. 

The  latter  was  the  more  difficult  thing  of  the 
two,  because  Mrs.  Jellyby  and  an  unwholesome 
boy  occupied  the  front  sitting-room  (the  back  one 
was  a  mere  closet),  and  it  was  littered  down  with 
waste  paper  and  Borrioboolan  documents,  as  an 
untidy  stable  might  be  littered  with  straw.  Mrs. 
Jellyby  sat  there  all  day,  drinking  strong  cofiee, 
dictating,  and  holding  Borrioboolan  interviews  by 
appointment.  The  unwholesome  boy,  who  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  going  into  a  decline,  took  his 
meals  out  of  the  house.  When  Mr.  Jellyby  came 
home,  he  usually  groaned  and  went  down  into  the 
kitchen.  There  he  got  something  to  eat,  if  the 
servant  would  give  him  any  thmg;  and  then, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  way,  went  out  and 
walked  about  Hatton  Garden  in  the  wet.  The 
poor  children  scrambled  up  and  tumbled  down  the 
house,  as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do. 

The  production  of  these  devoted  little  sacri- 
fices, in  any  presentable  condition,  being  quite  out 
of  the  questioa  at  a  week^s  notice,  I  proposed  to 
Caddy  that  we  should  make  them  as  happy  as 
we  could  on  her  marriage  morning^  in  the  attic 
where  they  all  slept;  and  should  confine  our 
greatest  efforts  to  her  mamma  and  her  manuna's 


room,  and  a  clean  breakfast.  In  truth  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby required  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  lattice- 
work up  her  back  having  widened  considerably 
since  I  first  knew  her,  and  her  hair  looking  like 
the  mane  of  a  dustman's  horse. 

Thinking  that  the  display  of  Caddy's  wardrobe 
would  be  the  best  means  of  approaching  the  sub- 
ject, I  invited  Mrs.  Jellyby  to  come  and  look  at 
it  spread  out  on  Caddy's  bed,  in  Ihe  even'mg  after 
the  unwholesome  boy  wa«  gone. 

^*My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  she,  rising 
from  her  desk,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, "these  are  really  ridiculous  preparations, 
though  your  assisting  them  is  a  proof  of  your 
kindness.  There  is  something  so  inexpressibly 
absurd  to  me,  in  the  idea  of  Caddy  being  mar- 
ried !     0  Caddy,  you  silly,  silly,  silly  puss !" 

She  came  up-stairs  with  us,  notwithstanding, 
uid  looked  at  the  clothes  in  her  customary  far- 
off  manner.  They  suggested  one  distinct  idea  to 
her;  for  she  said,  with  her  placid  smile,  and 
shaking  her  head,  "My  good  Miss  Summerson, 
at  half  the  cost,  this  weak  child  might  have  been 
equipped  for  Africa  I" 

On  our  going  down-stairs  again,  Mrs.  Jellyby 
asked  me  whether  this  troublesome  business  was 
really  to  take  place  next  Wednesday  ?  And  on 
my  replying  yes,  she  said,  "Will  my  room  be  re- 
quired, my  dear  Miss  Summerson  ?  For  it's  quite 
impossible  that  I  can  put  my  papers  away." 

I  todc  the  liberty  of  saying  tiiat  the  room  would 
•ertainly  be  wanted,  and  that  I  thought  we  must 
put  the  papers  away  somewhere.  "Well,  my 
dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "  yon 
know  best,  I  dare  say.  But  by  oblig^g  me  to 
employ  a  boy,  Caddy  has  embarrassed  me  to  that 
extent,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  public  busi- 
ness, that  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  We 
have  a  Eamification  meeting,  too,  on  Wednesday 
aftemoon,  and  the  inconvenience  is  very  serious." 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,"  said  I,  smil- 
ing. "Caddy  will  be  married  but  once,  prob- 
ably." 

"That's  true,"  Mrs.  JeUyby  repUed,  "that'r 
true,  my  dear.  I  suppose  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it!" 

The  next  question  was,  how  Mrs.  Jellyby  should 
be  dressed  on  the  occasion.  I  thought  it  very 
curious  to  see  her  looking  on  serenely  from  her 
writing-table,  while  Caddy  and  I  discussed  it; 
occasionally  shaking  her  head  at  us  with  a  half- 
reproachful  smile,  like  a  superior  spirit  who  could 
just  bear  with  our  trifling. 

The  state  in  which  her  dresses  were,  and  the 
extraordinary  confusion  in  which  she  kept  them, 
added  not  a  little  to  our  difiiculty ;  but  at  length 
we  devised  something  not  very  unlike  what  a 
oonmion-place  mother  mi^t  wear  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  abstracted  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
JeUyby  would  deliver  herself  up  to  having  this 
attire  tried  on  by  the  dress-maker,  and  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  she  would  then  observe  to  me 
how  sorry  she  was  that  -I  had  not  turned  my 
thoughts  to  Africa,  were  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  her  behavior. 
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The  lodging  was  rather  confined  as  to  space, 
but  I  fancied  that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby's  household  had 
been  the  only  lodgers  in  Saint  Paul's  or  Saint 
Peter's,  the  sole  advantage  they  would  have  found 
in  the  size  of  the  building  would  have  been  its 
affording  a  great  deal  of  room  to  be  dirty  in.  I 
believe  that  nothing  belonging  to'  the  family, 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  break,  was  unbroken 
at  the  time  of  those  preparations  for  Caddy's 
marriage  j  that  nothing  which  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  spoil  in  any  way  was  unspoilt ;  and  that 
no  domestic  object  which  was  capable  of  collect- 
ing dirt,  from  a  dear  child's  knee  to  the  door- 
plate,  was  without  as  much  dirt  as  could  well 
accumulate  upon  it. 

Poor  Mr.  Jellyby,  who  very  seldom  spoke,  and 
almost  always  sat  when  he  was  at  home  with  his 
head  against  the  wall,  became  interested  when 
he  saw  that  Caddy  and  I  were  attempting  to  es- 
tablish some  order  among  all  this  waste  and  ruin, 
and  took  off  his  coat  to  help.  But  such  wonder- 
ful things  came  tumbling  out  of  the  closets  when 
they  were  opened — ^bits  of  mouldy  pie,  sour  bot- 
tles, Mrs.  Jellyby's  caps,  letters,  tea,  forks,  odd 
boots  and  shoes  of  children,  firewood,  wafers, 
saucepan-lids,  damp  sugar  in  odds  and  ends  of 
paper  bags,  footstools,  black-lead  brushes,  bread, 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  bonnets,  books  with  butter  sticking 
to  the  binding,  guttered  candle-ends  put  out  by 
being  turned  upside  down  in  broken  candle-sticks, 
nutshells,  heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  dinner- 
mats,  gloves,  coffee-grounds,  umbreUas — ^that  he 
looked  frightened,  and  left  off  again.  But  he 
oame  in  regularly  every  evening,  and  sat  without 
his  coat,  with  his  head  against  the  wall ;  as  though 
he  would  have  helped  us,  if  he  had  known  how. 

"  Poor  Pa  1"  said  Caddy  to  me,  on  the  night 
before  the  great  day,  when  we  really  had  got 
things  a  little  to  rights.  ''It  seems  unkind  to 
leave  him,  Esther.  But  what  could  I  do,  if  I 
staid  I  Since  I  first  knew  you,  I  have  tidied  and 
tidied  over  and  over  again  \  but  it's  useless.  Ma 
and  Africa,  together,  upset  the  whole  house  di- 
rectly. We  never  have  a  servant  who  don't  drink. 
Ma's  ruinous  to  every  thing." 

Mr.  Jellyby  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  but 
he  seemed  very  low  indeed,  and  sjied  tears,  I 
thought. 

"  My  heart  aches  for  him  j  that  it  does  I"  sob- 
bed Caddy.  "I  can't  help  thinking,  to-night, 
Esther,  how  dearly  I  hope  to  be  happy  with 
Prince,  and  how  dearly  Pa  hoped,  I  dare  say,  to 
be  happy  with  Ma.     What  a  disappointed  life  I" 

"My  dear  Caddy  I"  said  Mr.  JeUyby,  looking 
slowly  round  from  the  wall.  It  was  the  first  time, 
I  think,  I  ever  heard  him  say  three  words  to- 
gether. 

"Tes,  Pal"  cried  Caddy,  going  to  him  and 
embracing  him  affectionately. 

"  My  dear  Caddy,"  said  Mr.  Jellyby.  "  Never 
have—" 

"Not  Prince,  Pa?"  faltered  Caddy.  "Not 
have  Prince?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jellyby.  "Have 
him,  certainly.     But,  never  have — " 


I  mentioned,  in  my  account  of  our  first  visit  in 
Thavies'  Inn,  ^at  Bichard  described  Mr.  Jellyby 
as  frequently  opening  his  mouth  after  dinner  with- 
out saying  any  thing.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  He 
opened  his  mouth  now,  a  great  many  times,  and 
shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy  manner. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  not  to  have?  Don't 
have  what,  dear  Pa  ?"  asked  Caddy,  coaxing  him, 
with  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Never  have  a  Mission,  my  dear  child." 

Mr.  Jellyby  groaned,  and  laid  his  head  against 
the  wall  again;  and  this  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  heard  him  make  any  approach  to  expressing 
his  sentiments  on  the  Borrioboolan  question.  I 
suppose  he  had  been  more  talkative  and  lively, 
once;  but  he  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
exhausted  long  before  I  knew  him. 

I  thought  Mrs.  Jellyby  never  would  have  left 
off  serenely  looking  over  her  papers,  and  drinking 
coffee,  that  night.  It  vras  twelve  o'clock  before 
we  could  obtain  possession  of  the  room ;  and  the 
clearance  it  required  then,  was  so  discouraging, 
that  Caddy,  who  was  almost  tired  out,  sat  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  dust,  and  cried.  But  she 
soon  cheered  up,  and  we  did  wonders  with  it  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  it  looked,  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
flowers  and  a  quantity  of  soap  and  water,  and  a 
little  arrangement,  quite  ga^.  The  plain  break- 
fast made  a  cheerful  show,  and  Caddy  was  per- 
fectly charming.  But  when  toy  darling  came,  I 
thought — and  I  think  now — that  I  never  had  seen 
such  a  dear  face  as  my  beautiful  pet's. 

We  made  a  little  feast  for  the  children  up- 
stairs, and  we  put  Peepy  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  we  showed  them  Caddy' in  her  bridal 
dress,  and  they  clapped  their  hands  and  hur- 
rahed, and  Caddy  cried  to  think  that  she  was  go- 
ing away  from  them,  and  hugged  them  over  and 
over  again,  until  we  brought  Prince  up  to  fetch 
her  away — ^when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Peepy  bit 
him.  Then  there  viras  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  down- 
stairs, in  a  state  of  Deportment  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, benignly  blessing  Caddy,  and  giving  my 
Guardian  to  understand,  that  his  son's  happiness 
was  his  own  parental  work,  and  that  he  sacri- 
ficed personal  considerations  to  insure  it.  "  My 
dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "these  yonng 
people  will  live  with  me;  my  house  is  large 
enough  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  shall 
not  want  the  shelter  of  ray  roof.  I  could  have 
wished — ^you  will  understand  the  allusion,  Bfr. 
Jamdyce,  for  you  remember  my  illustrious  pa- 
tron the  Prince  Begent — I  could  have  wished 
that  my  son  had  married  into  a  family  where 
there  was  more  Deportment ;  but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardlggle  were  of  the  party — 
Mr.  Pardiggle,  an  obstinate-looking  man,  with  a 
large  waistcoat  and  stubbly  hair,  who  was  alwajrs 
talking  in  a  loud  bass  voice  about  his  mite,  or 
Mrs.  Pardiggle's  mite,  or  their  five  boys'  mites. 
Mr.  Gusher,  with  his  hair  brushed  back  as  usual, 
and  his  knobs  of  temples  shining  very  much,  was 
also  there ;  not  in  the  character  of  a  disappointed 
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lover,  but  u  the  Accepted  of  a  young — at  least, 
an  unmarried — lady,  a  MIm  Wisk,  who  was  also 
there.  Miss  Wisk's  miseion,  my  Guardian  said, 
was  to  show  the  world  that  woman's  mission 
was  man^s  mission ;  and  that  the  only  genuine 
mission  of  both  man  and  woman,  was  to  be  al- 
ways moving  declaratory  resolutions  about  things 
in  general  at  public  meetings.  The  guests  were 
few  J  but  were,  as  one  might  expect,  at  Mrs. 
Jellyby's,  all  devoted  to  public  objects  only. 
Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  an 
extremely  dirty  lady,  with  her  bonnet  all  awry, 
and  the  ticketed  price  of  her  dress  still  sticking 
on  it,  whose  neglected  home,  Caddy  told  me,  was 
like  a  filthy  wilderness,  but  whose  church  was 
like  a  fancy  fur.  A  very  contentious  gentleman, 
who  said  it  was  his  mission  to  be  every  body's 
brother,  but  who  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of 
coolness  with  the  whole  of  his  large  family,  com- 
pleted the  party. 

A  party,  having  less  in  conmion  with  such  an 
occasion,  could  hardly  have  been  got  together  by 
any  ingenuity.  Such  a  mean  mission  as  the 
domestic  mission,  was  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
endured  among  them;  indeed.  Miss  Wisk  in- 
formed us,  with  great  indignation,  before  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  that  the  idea  of  woman's  mis- 
sion lying  chiefly  m  the  nurow  sphere  of  Home, 
was  an  outrageous  slander  on  the  part  of  her  Ty- 
rant, Man.  One  other  singularity  was,  that  no- 
body with  a  mission— except  Mr.  Gusher,  whose 
mission,  as  I  think  I  have  formerly  said,  was  to 
be  in  ecstasies  with  every  body's  mission — cared 
at  all  for  any  body's  mission.  Mrs.  Pardiggle 
being  as  clear  that  the  only  one  infallible  course 
was  her  course  of  pouncing  upon  the  poor,  and 
applying  benevolence  to  them  like  a  strait-waist- 
coat ;  as  Miss  Wisk  was  that  the  only  practical 
thing  for  the  world,  was  the  emancipation  of 
Woman  from  the  thralldom  of  her  Tyrant,  Man. 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  all  the  while,  sat  smiling  at  the  lim- 
ited vision  that  could  see  any  thing  but  Borrio- 
boola-Gha. 

But  I  am  anticipating  now  the  purport  of  our 
conversation  on  the  ride  home,  instead  of  first 
marrying  Caddy.  We  all  went  to  church,  and 
Mr.  Jellyby  gave  her  away.  Of  the  air  with 
which  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  his  hat  under 
his  left  arm  (the  inside  presented  at  the  clergy- 
man like  a  cannon),  and  his  eyes  creasing  them- 
selves up  into  his  wig,  stood,  stiff  and  high-shoul- 
dered, behind  us  bridesmaids  during  the  ceremony, 
and  afterward  saluted  us,  I  could  never  say  enough 
to  do  it  justice.  Miss  Wisk,  whom  I  can  not  re- 
port as  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  whose 
manner  was  grim,  listened  to  the  proceedings,  as 
part  of  Woman's  wrongs,  with  a  disdainful  face, 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  her  calm  smile  and  her  bright 
e^'es,  looked  the  least  concerned  of  all  the  com- 
pany. 

We  duly  came  back  to  breakfeut,  and  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Jelly- 
by at  the  foot.  Caddy  had  previously  stolen  up- 
stairs, to  hug  the  children  again,  and  tell  them 
that  her  name  was  Turveydrop.     But  this  piece 


of  information,  instead  of  being  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  Peepy,  threw  him  on  his  back  in  such 
transports  of  kicking  grief^  that  I  could  do  no- 
thing on  being  sent  for,  but  acoede  to  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  break- 
fast-table. So  he  came  doMm,  and  sat  in  my 
lap ;  and  Mrs.  Jellyby,  after  saying,  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  pinafore,  ^'0,  you  naughty 
Peepy,  what  a  shocking  little  pig  you  are  I"  was 
not  at  all  discomposed.  He  was  very  good,  ex- 
cept that  he  brought  down  Noah  with  him  (out 
of  an  ark  I  had  given  him  before  we  went  to 
church),  and  would  dip  him  head  first  into  the 
wine-glasses,  and  then  put  him  in  his  mouth. 

My  Guardian,  with  his  sweet  temper,  and  his 
quick  perception,  and  his  amiable  face,  made 
something  agreeable  even  out  of  the  ungenial 
company.  None  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk 
about  any  thing  but  his,  or  her  own  one  subject, 
and  none  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk  about  eveu 
that,  as  part  of  a  world  in  which  there  was  any 
thing  else  j  but  my  Guardian  turned  it  all  to  the 
merry  encouragement  of  Caddy,  and  the  honor  of 
the  occasion,  and  brought  us  through  the  break- 
fast nobly.  What  we  should  have  done  without 
him,  I  am  afraid  to  think  j  for,  all  the  company 
despising  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop— and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  in  virtue 
of  his  Deportment,  considering  himself  vastly  su- 
perior to  all  the  company — it  was  a  very  unprom 
ising  case. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  poor  Caddy  was 
to  go,  and  when  all  her  property  was  packed  on 
the  hired  coach  and  pair  that  was  to  take  her 
and  her  husband  to  Graveaend.  It  afiected  us 
to  see  Caddy  clinging,  then,  to  her  deplorable 
home,  and  hanging  On  her  motiier's  neck  with 
the  greatest  tenderness. 

*'  1  am  very  sorry  I  couldn't  go  on  writing  from 
dictation.  Ma,"  sobbed  Caddy.  ^'  I  hope  you  for- 
give me,  now  ?" 

"0,  Caddy,  Caddy!"  said  Mrs.  JeUyby,  "I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  hav« 
engaged  a  boy,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  in  the  least  angry 
with  me,  Ma?  Say  you  are  sure,  before  I  go 
away.  Ma?" 

"  You  foolish  Caddy,"  returned  Mrs.  JeUyby, 
^*  do  I  look  angry,  or  have  I  inclination  to  be  an- 
gry, or  time  to  be  angry  ?    How  can  you?" 

"  Take  a  little  care  of  Pa  while  I  am  gone, 
manuna!" 

Mrs.  Jellyby  positively  laughed  at  the  fancy. 
"  You  romantic  child,"  said  she,  lightly  patting 
Caddy's  back.  **  Go  along.  I  am  excellent  friends 
with  you.  Now,  good-by,  Caddy,  and  be  very 
happy  I" 

Then  Caddy  hung  upon  her  father,  and  nnised 
his  cheek  against  hers,  as  if  he  were  some  poor, 
dull  child  m  pain.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
hall.  Her  father  released  her,  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief^  and  sat  dowm  on  the  stairs  with  his 
head  against  the  wall.  I  hope  he  found  some 
consolation  in  walls.  I  almost  think  he  did. 
And  then  Prince  took  her  arm  in  his,  and 
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turned  with  great  emotion  and  respect  to  his 
father,  whose  Deportment  at  that  moment  was 
overwh^hning. 

"Thank  yon,  over  and  over  again,  father!" 
said  Prince,  kissing  his  hand.  ^*  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  all  your  kindness  and  ccnsideration  regard- 
ing our  marriage,  and  so,  I  can  assure  you,  is 
Caddy." 

♦'  Veiy,"  sobbed  Caddy.    "  Ve-ry  I" 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  and 
dear  daughter,  I  hare  done  my  duty.  If  the 
spirit  of  a  sainted  Wooman  hovers  above  us,  and 
looks  down  on  the  occasion,  that,  and  your  con- 
stant affection,  will  be  my  recompense.  You  will 
not  fail  in  your  duty,  my  son  and  daughter,  I 
believe?" 

"  Dear  father,  never  I"  cried  Prince. 

"Never,  never,  dewr  Mr.  Turveydrop!"  said 
Caddy. 

" This,"  returned  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "is  as  it 
should  be.  My  children,  my  home  Is  yours,  ray 
heart  is  yours,  my  all  is  yours.  I  will  never  leave 
you;  nothing  but  Deathshall  partus.  My  dear  son, 
you  contemplate  an  absence  of  a  week,  I  tlunk  ?" 

*^  A  week,  dear  father.  We  shall  return  home 
this  day  week." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop, "  let  me, 
even  under  the  present  exceptional  circtunstances, 
recommend  strict  punctuality.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  keep  the  connection  together;  and 
schools,  if  at  all  neglected,  are  apt  to  take  of- 
fense." 

**  This  day  week,  father,  we  shall  be  sure  to  be 
home  to  diimer." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "You  will 
find  fires,  my  dear  Caroline,  in  your  own  room, 
and  diimer  prepared  in  my  apartment.  Yes,  yes. 
Prince!"  anticipating  some  self-denying  objec- 
tion on  his  son's  part,  with  a  great  air.  "  You 
and  our  Caroline  will  be  strange  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  premises,  and  will,  therefore,  dine  that 
day  in  my  apartment.    Now,  bless  ye !" 

They  drove  away ;  and  whether  I  wondered 
most  at  Mrs.  Jellyby,  or  at  Mr.  Turveydrop,  I 
did  not  know.  Ada  and  my  Guardian  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  we  came  to  talk  it  over. 
But,  before  we  drove  away,  too,  I  received  a  most 
unexpected  and  eloquent  compliment  from  Mr. 
Jellyby.  He  came  up  to  me  in  the  hall,  took 
both  my  hands,  pressed  them  earnestly,  and  open- 
ed his  mouth  twice.  I  was  so  sure  of  his  mean- 
ing that  I  said,  quite  flurried,  "  You  are  very  wel- 
oome,  sir.     Pray,  donH  mention  it!" 

"  I  hope  this  marriage  is  for  the  best,  Guard- 
ian ?"  said  I,  when  we  three  were  on  oux  road 
home. 

"  I  hope  it  is,  little  woman.  Patience.  We 
shaU  see." 

"  Is  the  wind  in  the  East  to-day^"  I  ventur- 
ed to  ask  him. 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  answered  "  No." 

"  But  it  must  have  been  this  morning,  I  think," 
said  I. 

He  answerd  "  No,"  again  ;  and  this  time  my 
dear  girl  confidently  answered  "No,"  too,  and 


shook  the  lovely  head  which,  with  its  blooming 
flowers  against  the  golden  hair,  was  like  the  very 
Spring.  "  Much  you  know  of  East  winds,  my 
ugly  darling,"  said  I,  kissing  her  in  my  admira- 
tion— I  couldn't  help  it. 

Well,  it  was  only  their  love  for  me,  I  know 
very  well,  and  it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  must 
write  it,  even  if  I  rub  it  out  again,  because  it 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure.  They  said  then 
could  be  no  East  wind  where  Somebody  was; 
they  said  that  wherever  Dame  Durden  went  there 
was  sunshine  and  summer  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.— £8THia*s  Nakbativi  Coktikvcd. 

I  HAS  not  been  at  home  again  many  days,  when 
on^  eveii^g  I  went  up-stairs  into  my  own  room  to 
take  a  peep  over  Charley's  shoulder,  and  see  how 
she  was  getting  on  with  her  copy-book.  Writing 
was  a  trying  business  to  Charley,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  natural  power  over  a  pen,  but  in  whoA 
hand  every  pen  appeared  to  become  perversely 
animated,  and  to  go  wrong  and  crooked,  and  to 
stop,  and  splash,  and  sidle  into  comers,  like  a 
saddle-donkey.  It  was  very  odd  to  see  what  old 
letters  Charley's  young  hand  made;  they,  so 
wrinkled,  and  shriveled,  and  tottering;  it,  so 
plump  and  ^sund.  Yet,  Charley  was  imcom- 
menly  expert  at  other  things,  and  had  as  nimblt 
little  fingers  as  I  ever  watched. 

"  Well,  Charley,"  said  I,  looking  over  a  copy 
of  the  letter  0  in  which  it  was  represented  as , 
square,  triangular,  pear-shaped,  and  collapsed  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  "  we  are  improving.  If  we 
only  get  to  make  it  round,  we  shall  be  perfect, 
Charley." 

Then  I  made  one,  and  Charley  made  one,  and 
the  pen  wouldn't  join  Charley's  neatly,  but  twist- 
ed it  up  into  a  knot. 

"  Never  naind,  Charley,  we  shall  do  it  in  time." 

Charley  laid  down  her  pen,  the  copy  being  fin- 
ished ;  opened  and  shut  her  cramped  little  hand ; 
looked  gravely  at  tiie  page,  half  in  pride  and  half 
in  doubt ;  and  got  up,  and  dropped  me  a  courtesy. 

"  Thank  you,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  did 
you  know  a  poor  person  of  the  name  of  Jenny  ?" 

"  A  brickmaker's  wife,  Chariey?     Yes." 

"  She  came  and  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  out 
a  little  while  ago,  and  said  you  knew  her,  miss. 
She  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  the  young  lady's  littlt 
maid — meaning  you  for  the  young  lady,  miss— 
and  I  said  yes,  miss." 

"  I  thought  she  had  left  this  neighborhood  al- 
together, Charley." 

"  So  she  had,  miss,  but  she's  come  back  again 
to  where  she  used  to  live — she  and  Liz.  Did  you 
know  another  poor  person  of  the  name  of  Liz, 
miss." 

"  I  think  I  do,  Charley,  though  not  by  name." 

"  That's  what  she  said !"  returned  Charley. 
"  They  have  both  come  back,  miss,  and  havt 
been  tramping  high  and  low." 

"  Tramping  high  and  low,  have  they,  Charley  ?" 

"Yes,  miss."  If  Charley  could  only  have  made 
the  letters  in.  her  copy  as  round  as  the  eyes  with 
which  she  looked  into  my  fftce,  they  would  have 
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been  exceltent.  "And  thia  poor  person  came 
ftbout  the  house  three  or  four  days,  hoping  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  ^rou,  miss — all  she  wanted,  she  said 
-iiafi  you  were  away.  That  was  when  she  saw 
me.  She  saw  me  a-going  about,  miss,*'  said 
Charley,  with  a  short  laugh  of  the  greatest  de- 
fight  and  pride,  **and  she  thought  I  looked  like 
your  maid  1" 

"Did  she  tiiough,  really,  Charley  ?" 

"Yes,  miss!"  said  Charley,  "reaUy  and  truly." 
And  Charley,  with  another  short  laugh  of  the 
purest  glee,  made  her  eyes  very  round  again,  and 
looked  as  serious  as  became  my  maid.  I  was 
never  tired  of  seeing  Charley  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  tiiat  great  dignity,  standing  before  me  with 
ker  youthful  face  and  figure,  and  her  steady  man- 
ner, and  her  childish  exultation  breaking  through 
it  now  and  then  in  the  pleasantest  way. 

"And  where  did  you  see  her,  Charley?*'  said  I. 

My  little  maid^s  countenance  fell,  as  she  re- 
plied, "By  the  doctor's  shop,  miss."  For  Char- 
ley wore  her  black  frock  yet. 

I  asked  if  the  brickmaker's  wife  were  ill,  but 
Charley  said  No.  It  was  some  one  else.  Some 
one  in  her  cottage  who  had  tramped  down  to  Saint 
Albans,  and  was  tramping  he  didn't  know  where. 
A  poor  boy,  Charley  said.  No  father,  no  mother, 
no  any  one.  *^  Like  as  Tom  might  have  been, 
miss,  if  Emma  and  me  had  died  after  father," 
i&id  Charley,  her  round  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  And  she  was  getting  medicine  for  him,  Char- 
ley?" 

"  She  said,  hiLm,"  returned  Charley,  "  how  that 
he  had  once  done  as  much  for  her." 

My  little  maid's  face  was  so  eager,  and  her 
qaiet  hands  were  folded  so  closely  in  one  another 
as  she  stood  looking  at  me,  that  I  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  reading  her  thoughts.  "  Well,  Char- 
ley," said  I,  "it  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I 
can  do  no  better  than  go  round  to  Jenny's,  and 
iee  what's  the  matter." 

The  alacrity  with  which  Charley  brought  my 
bonnet  and  vail,  and,  having  dressed  me,  quaintly 
pinned  herself  into  her  warm  shawl  and  made  her- 
self look  like  a  little  old  woman,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed her  readiness.  So  Charley  and  I,  without 
saying  aoy  thing  to  any  one,  went  out. 

It  was  a  cold,  wild  night,  and  the  trees  shud- 
dered in  the  wind.  The  rain  had  been  thick  and 
heavy  all  day,  and  with  little  intermission  for 
many  days.  None  was  falling  j  ust  then,  however. 
The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  but  was  very  gloomy 
--even  above  ua,  where  a  few  stars  were  shining. 
In  the  north  and  northwest,  where  the  sun  had 
set  three  hours  before,  there  was  a  pale  dead  light 
both  beautiful  and  awfiil ',  and  into  it  long  sullen 
lines  of  cloud  waved  up,  like  a  sea  stricken  im- 
movable as  it  was  heaving.  Toward  London, 
s  lurid  glare  overhung  the  whole  dark  waste ;  and 
the  oontraat  between  these  two  lights,  and  the 
bocy  whioh  the  redder  light  engendered  of  an  un- 
earthly fire,  gleaming  on  all  the  unseen  buildings 
of  the  oily,  and  on  all  the  faces  of  its  many  thou- 
sands of  wondering  inhabitants,  was  as  solemn 
ai  might  be. 


I  had  no  thought,  that  night— 4ione,  I  am  quite 
sure— of  what  was  soon  to  happen  to  me.  But 
I  have  always  remembered  since,  that  when  wo 
had  stopped  at  the  garden  gate  to  look  up  at  the 
sky,  and  when  we  went  upon  our  way,  I  had  for 
a  moment  an  undefinable  impression  of  myself  as 
being  something  diflferent  from  what  I  then  was. 
I  know  it  was  then,  and  there,  that  I  had  it.  I 
have  ever  since  connected  the  feeling  with  that 
spot  and  time,  and  with  every  thing  associated 
with  that  spot  and  time,  to  the  distant  voices  in 
the  town,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  the  sound  of 
wheels  coming  down  the  miry  hill. 

It  was  Saturday  night ;  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  place  Where  we  were  going, 
were  drinking  elsewhere.  We  found  it  quieter 
than  I  had  previously  seen  it,  though  quite  as 
miserable.  The  kihis  were  burning,  and  a  sti- 
fling  vapor  set  toward  us  with  a  pale  blue 
glare. 

We  came  to  the  cottage,  where  there  was  a 
feeble  candle  in  the  patched  window.  We  tapped 
at  the  door,  and  went  in.  The  mother  of  the  lit- 
tle child  who  had  died,  was  sitting  in  a  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  poor  fire  by  the  bed  j  and  opposite 
to  her,  a  wretched  boy,  supported  by  the  chim- 
ney-piece, was  cowering  on  the  floor.  He  held 
under  his  arm,  like  a  little  bundle,  a  fragment  of 
a  fur  cap  *,  and  as  he  tried  to  warm  himself^  he 
shook  until  the  crazy  door  and  window  shook. 
The  place  was  closer  than  before,  and  had  an  un- 
healthy, and  a  very  peculiar  smell. 

I  had  not  lifted  my  vail  when  I  first  spoke  to 
the  woman,  which  was  at  the  moment  of  our 
going  in.  The  boy  staggered  up  instantly,  and 
stared  at  me  with  a  remarkable  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  terror. 

His  action  was  so  quick,  and  my  being  the 
cause  of  it  was  so  evident,  that  I  stood  still,  in- 
stead of  advancing  nearer. 

"I  won't  go  no  more  to  the  berryin  ground," 
muttered  the  boy ;  "  I  ain't  a-going  there,  so  I 
tell  you  1" 

I  lifted  my  vail  and  spoke  to  the  woman.  She 
said  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  "Don't  mind  him, 
ma'am.  He'll  soon  come  back  to  his  head :"  and 
said  to  him,  "  Jo,  Jo,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  know  wot  she's  come  for  I"  cried  the  boy. 

"Who?" 

"  The  lady  there.  She's  come  to  get  me  to  go 
along  with  her  to  the  berryin  ground.  I  won't  go 
to  the  berryin  ground.  I  don't  like  the  name  on 
it  She  might  go  a-b«fryin  m«."  His  shivering 
came  on  again,  and  as  he  leaned  against  the 
wall,  he  shook  the  hovel. 

"  He  has  been  talking  oflf  and  on  about  such 
like,  all  day,  ma'am,"  said  Jenny,  softly.  "  Why^ 
how  you  stare  1     This  is  my  lady,  Jo." 

"  Is  it?"  returned  the  boy  doubtfully,  and  sur- 
veying  me  with  his  ajcm  held  out  above  his  burn- 
ing eyes.  "  She  looks  to  me  the  t'other  one.  It 
ain't  the  bonnet,  nor  yet  it  ain't  the  gownd,  but 
she  looks  to  me  the  t'other  one." 

My  little  Charley,  with  her  premature  experi- 
ence, of  illness  and  trouble,  had  pulled  oflf  her 
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bonnet  and  shawl,  and  now  went  quietly  up  to 
him  with  a  chair  and  sat  him  down  in  it,  like  an 
old  sick  nurse.  Except  that  no  such  attendant 
could  have  shown  him  Charley's  youthful  face, 
which  seemed  to  engage  his  confidence. 

"  I  say !"  said  the  boy.  "  You  teU  me.  Ain't 
the  lady  the  t'other  lady?" 

Charley  shook  her  head,  as  she  methodically 
drew  his  rags  about  him  and  made  him  as  warm 
as  she  could. 

"  0 !"  the  boy  muttered.  "  Then  I  'spose  she 
ain't." 

"I  came  to  see  if  I  could  do  you  any  good," 
said  I.     "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

"  I'm  a-belng  froze,"  returned  the  boy  hoarsely, 
with  his  haggard  gaze  wandering  about  me,  "  and 
then  burnt  up,  and  then  froze,  and  then  burnt  up, 
ever  so  many  times  in  a  hour.  And  my  head's 
all  sleepy,  and  all  a*going  mad-like — and  I'm  so 
dry — and  my  bones  isn't  half  so  much  bones  as 
pain." 

"  When  did  he  come  here  ?"  I  asked  the  woman. 

*'This  morning,  ma'am,  I  found  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  town.  I  had  known  him  up  in  Lon- 
don yonder.     Hadn't  I,  Jo  ?" 

"  Tom-all-Alone's,"  the  boy  replied. 

Whenever  he  fixed  his  attention  or  his  eyes,  it 
was  only  for  a  very  little  while.  He  soon  began 
to  droop  his  head  again,  and  roll  it  heavily,  and 
speak  as  if  he  were  half  awake. 

"  When  did  he  come  from  London?"  I  asked. 

"I  come  from  London  yes'day,"  said  the  boy 
himself^  now  flushed  and  hot,'*  **  I'm  a-going 
somewheres." 

"  Where  is  he  going  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Somewheres,"  repeated  the  boy,  in  a  louder 
tone.  "  I  have  been  moved  on,  and  moved  on, 
more  nor  ever  I  was  afore,  since  the  t'other  one 
giv'  me  the  sov'ring.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  she's  al- 
ways a-watching,  and  a-driving  of  me — what 
have  I  done  to  her  ?" — and  they're  all  a-watch- 
ing and  a-driving  of  me.  Every  one  of  em's  doing 
of  it,  from  the  time  when  I  don't  get  up,  to  the 
time  when  I  don't  go  to  bed.  And  I'm  a-going 
somewheres.  That's  where  I'm  a-going.  She 
told  me,  down  in  Tom-all-Alone's,  as  she  come 
from  Stolbuns,  and  so  I  took  the  Stolbuns  Eoad. 
It's  as  good  as  another." 

He  always  concluded  by  addressing  Charley. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?"  said  I,  tak- 
ing the  woman  aside.  "  He  could  not  travel  in 
this  state,  even  if  he  had  a  purpose,  and  knew 
where  he  was  going  1" 

"  I  know  no  more,  ma'am,  than  the  dead,"  she 
replied,  glancing  compassionately  at  him.  * '  Per- 
haps the  dead  know  better,  if  they  could  only  tell 
us.  I've  kept  him  here  all  day  for  pity's  sake, 
and  I've  given  him  broth  and  physic,  and  Liz  has 
gone  to  tr]r  if  any  one  will  take  him  in  (here's 
ray  pretty  in  the  bed — ^her  child,  but  I  call  it 
-  mine) ;  but  I  can't  keep  him  long,  for  if  my  hus- 
band was  to  come  home  and  find  him  here,  he'd 
be  rough  in  putting  him  out,  and  might  do  him  a 
hurt.     Hark  !     Here  comes  Liz  back  1" 

The  other  woman  came  hurriedly  in  as  she 


spoke,  and  the  boy  got  up  with  a  half  obscured 
sense  that  he  was  expected  to  be  going.  Whea 
the  little  child  awoke,  and  when  and  how  Char- 
ley got  at  it,  took  it  out  of  bed,  and  began  to 
walk  about  hushing  it,  I  don't  imow.  There  she 
was,  doing  all  this,  in  a  quiet,  motherly  manner, 
as  if  she  were  living  in  Mrs.  Blinder's  attic  with 
Tom  and  Emma  again. 

The  friend  had  been  here  and  there,  and  had 
been  played  about  from  hand  to  hand,  and  had 
c^me  back  as  she  went.  At  first  it  was  too  early 
for  the  boy  to  be  received  into  the  proper  refuge, 
and  at  last  it  was  too  late.  One  official  sent  her 
to  another,  and  the  other  sent  her  back  again  to 
the  first,  and  so  backward  and  forward  ;  until  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  both  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  their  skill  in  evading  their  duties,  in- 
stead of  performing  them.  And  now,  after  all, 
she  said,  breathing  quickly,  for  she  had  been  run- 
ning, and  was  frightened  too,  "  Jenny,  your  mas- 
ter's on  the  road  home,  and  mine's  not  far  be- 
hind, and  th6  Lord  help  the  boy,  for  we  can  do 
no  more  for  him !"  They  put  a  few  halfpenoe 
together  and  hurried  them  into  his  hand,  and  so, 
in  an  oblivious,  half- thankful,  half-insensible  way, 
he  shuffled  out  of  the  house. 

"  Give  me  the  child,  my  dear !"  said  its  mother 
to  Charley,  "  and  thank  you  kindly  too  I  Jeimy, 
woman  dear,  good-night  1  Young  lady,  if  my 
master  don't  fall  out  with  me,  FU  look  down  by 
the  kihi  by-and-by,  where  the  boy  will  be  most 
like,  and  again  in  the  morning!"  She  hurried 
off";  and  presently  we  pas.sed  her  hushing  and 
singing  to  her  child  ^t  her  own  door,  and  looking 
anxiously  along  the  road  for  her  drunken  hus- 
band. 

I  was  afraid  of  staying  then,  to  speak  to  either 
woman,  lest  I  should  bring  her  into  trouble.  But 
I  said  to  Charley  that  we  must  not  leave  the  boy 
to  die.  Charley,  who  knew  what  to  do  much 
better  than  I  did,  and  whose  quickness  equaled 
her  presence  of  mind,  glided  on  before  me,  and 
presently  we  came  up  with  Jo,  just  short  of  the 
brick-kiln. 

I  think  he  must  have  begun  his  journey  with 
some  small  bundle  imder  his  arm,  and  must  have 
had  it  stolen,  or  lost  it.  For  he  still  carried  his 
wretched  fragment  of  fur  cap  like  a  bundle,  though 
he  went  bare-headed  through  the  rain,  which  now 
fell  fast.  He  stopped  when  we  called  to  him,  and 
again  showed  a  dread  of  me  when  I  came  up; 
standing  with  his  lustrous  tyea  fixed  upon  me, 
and  even  arrested  in  his  shivering  fit. 

I  asked  hhn  to  come  vrith  us,  and  we  would 
take  care  that  he  had  some  shelter  for  the 
night. 

"  1  don't  want  no  shelter,"  he  said  :  "  I  can 
lay  among  the  warm  bricks." 

"  But  don't  you  know  ^at  people  die  there  ?" 
returned  Charley. 

"  They  dies  every  where,"  said  the  boy.  **  They 
dies  in  their  lodgings — she  knows  where ;  I  show- 
ed her — and  they  dies  down  in  Tom-all-Alone's 
in  heaps.  They  dies' more  than  they  lives,  ac- 
corduig  to  what  /  see ."     Then  he  hoarsely  whis- 
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pered  Charley.  ^^If  she  ain't  the  t'other  one 
she  aint  the  forrenner.  Is  there  three  of  'em 
then." 

Charley  looked  at  me  a  little  frightened.  I 
felt  half  frightened  at  myself  when  the  boy  glared 
on  me  so. 

But  he  turned  and  followed,  when  I  beckoned 
to  him  I  and  finding  that  he  acknowledged  that 
influence,  in  me,  I  led  the  way  straight  home. 
It  was  not  far ;  only  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
We  passed  but  one  man.  I  doubted  if  we  should 
have  got  home  without  assistance;  his  steps 
were  so  uncertain  and  tremulous.  He  made  no 
complaint,  however,  and  was  strangely  uncon- 
cerned about  himself^  if  I  may  say  so  strange  a 
thing. 

Leafing  him  in  the  hall  for  a  moment,  shrunk 
into  a  comer  of  the  window-seat,  and  staring 
with  an  indifference  that  could  scarcely  be  called 
wonder,  at  the  comfort  and  brightness  about 
him,  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to 
my  Guardian.  There  I  found  Mr.  Skimpole,  who 
had  come  down  by  the  coach,  as  he  frequently 
did  without  notice,  and  never  bringing  any  clothes 
with  him,  but  always  borrowing  every  thing  he 
wmnted. 

They  came  out  with  me  directly,  to  look  at  the 
boy.  The  servants  had  gathered  in  the  hall,  too ; 
and  he  shivered  in  the  window-seat  with  Charley 
standing  by  him,  like  some  wounded  animal  that 
had  been  found  in  a  ditch. 

"  This  is  a  sorrowfiQ  case,"  said  my  Guardian, 
after  asking  him  a  question  or  two,  and  touching 
him,  and  examining  his  eyes.  *'  What  do  you 
itay,  Leonard  ?" 

''  Tou  had  better  tum  him  out,"  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. 

^^  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  my  Guardian, 
almost  sternly. 

"  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "you 
know  what  I  am*:  I  am  a  child.  Be  cross  to  me, 
if  I  deserve  it.  But  I  have  a  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  always  had,  when 
I  was  a  medical  man.  He's  not  safe,  you  know. 
There's  a  very  bad  sort  of  fever  about  him." 

Mr.  Skimpole  had  retreated  from  the  hall  to 
the  drawing-room  again,  and  said  this  in  his 
airy  way,  seated  on  the  music-stool  as  we  stood 
by. 

"  You'U  say  it's  chUdish,"  observed  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, looking  gpiyly  at  us.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  it 
may  be ;  but  I  am  a  child,  and  I  never  pretend 
to  be  any  thing  else.  If  yon  put  him  out  in  the 
road,  you  only  put  him  where  he  was  before.  He 
will  be  no  worse  off  than  he  was,  you  know. 
Even  make  him  better  off,  if  you  like.  Give 
him  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  or  five  pound  ten 
— ^you  are  arithmeticians,  and  I  am  not — and  get 
rid  of  him !" 

"And  what  is  he  to  do  then?"  asked  my 
Guardian. 

"Upon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shrug- 
ging hii)  shoulders  M^th  his  engaging  smile,  "  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  he  is  to  do  then. 
But  1  have  no  doubt  he'll  do  it." 


"Now,  is  it  not  a  horrible  reflection,"  said  my 
Guardian,  to  whom  I  had  hastily  explained  the 
unavailing  efforts  of  the  two  women,  "  is  it  not 
a  horrible  reflection,"  walking  up  and  down,  and 
rumpling  his  haix,  "  that  if  this  wretched  creat- 
ure were  a  convicted  prisoner,  his  hospital  would 
be  wide  open  to  him,  and  he  would  be  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  any  sick  boy  in  the  kingdom?" 

"  My  dear  Jarndyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
"  you'll  pardon  the  simplicity  of  the  question, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  creature  who  is  perfect- 
ly simple  in  worldly  matters — "  but,  why  i$nU  he 
a  prisoner,  then  ?" 

My  Guardian  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  whimsical  mixture  of  amusement  and  indigna- 
tion in  his  face. 

"  Our  young  fi-iend  is  not  to  be  suspected  of 
any  delicacy,  I  should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, unabashed  and  candid.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as  in  a  certain 
kind  of  way  more  respectable,  if  he  showed  some 
misdirected  energy  that  got  him  into  prison. 
There  would  be  more  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
in  it,  and  consequently  more  of  a  certain  sort  of 
poetry." 

"  I  believe,"  retumed  my  Guardian,  resuming 
his  uneasy  walk,  "  that  there  is  not  such  another 
child  on  earth  as  yourself." 

•*Do  you  really?"  said  Mr,  Skimpole;  "I 
daresay  I  But,  I  confess  I  don't  see  why  our 
young  friend,  in  his  degree,  should  not  seek  to 
invest  himself  with  such  poetry  as  is  open  to 
him.  He  is,  no  doubt,  bom  with  an  appetite— 
probably,  when  he  is  in  a  safer  state  of  health, 
he  has  an  excellent  appetite.  Very  well.  At  our 
young  friend's  natural  dinner-hour,  most  likely 
about  neon,  our  young  friend  says,  in  effect,  to 
society,  *  I  am  hungry ;  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  produce  your  spoon,  and  feed  me?' 
Society,  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole  system  of  spoons,  and 
professes  to  have  a  spoon  for  our  young  friend, 
does  not  produce  that  spoon ;  and  our  young 
friend,  therefore,  says,  •  You  really  must  excuse 
me  if  I  seize  it.'  New,  this  appears  to  me  a 
case  of  misdirected  energy,  which  has  a  certain 
amoimt  of  reason  in  it,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
romance ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  I  should 
be  more  interested  in  our  young  friend,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  such  a  case,  than  merely  as  a  poor 
vagabond — ^which  any  one  can  be." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  I  ventured  to  observe, 
"  he  is  getting  worse." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  cheer- 
fully, "  as  Miss  Summerson,  with  her  practical 
good  sense,  observes,  he  is  getting  worse.  There- 
fore I  recommend  your  turning  him  out  befort 
he  gets  still  worse." 

The  amiable  face  with  which  he  said  it,  I  think 
I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Of  course,  little  woman,"  observed  my  Guard- 
ian, turning  to  me,  "  I  can  insure  his  admission 
into  the  proper  place  by  merely  going  there  to 
enforce  it,  though  it's  a  bad  state  of  things  when, 
in  hib  condition,  that  is  necessary.   But  its  grow- 
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ing  late,  and  is  a  very  bad  night,  and  the  boy  is 
worn  out  already.  There  is  a  bed  in  the  whole- 
some loft-room  by  the  stable ;  we  had  better  keep 
him  there  till  morning,  when  he  can  be  wrapped 
up  and  removed.     We'll  do  that." 

"  0 1"  said  Skimpole,  with  his  ha.nd8  upon  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  as  we  moved  away.  "Arc 
you  going  back  to  our  young  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  How  I  envy  you  your  constitution,  Jamdyce !" 
returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  playful  admiration, 
*^  You  don't  mind  these  things,  neither  does  Miss 
Summerson.  You  are  ready  at  all  times  to  go 
any  whf^ro,  and  do  any  thing.  Such  is  Will !  I 
have  no  Will  at  all — and  no  Won't — simply 
Can't." 

"  You  can't  recommend  any  thing  for  the  boy, 
I  suppose  ?"  said  my  Guardian,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder,  half  angrily ;  only  half  angrily, 
for  he  never  seemed  to  consider  Mr.  Skimpole  an 
accountable  being. 

"  My  dear  Jamdyce,  1  observed  a  bottle  of 
cooling  medicine  in  his  pocket,  and  it's  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  better  than  take  it.  You  can 
tell  them  to  sprinkle  a  little  vinegar  about  the 
place  where  he  sleeps,  and  to  keep  it  moderately 
cool,  and  him  moderately  warm.  But  it  is  mere 
impertinence  in  me  to  offer  any  recommendation. 
Miss  Surrmierson  has  such  a  knowledge  of  detail, 
and  such  a  capacity  for  the  administration  of 
detail,  that  she  knows  all  about  it." 

We  went  back  into  the  hall,  and  explained  to 
Jo  what  we  proposed  to  do,  which  Charley  ox- 
plained  to  him  again,  and  which  he  received  with 
the  languid  unconoem  I  had  already  noticed, 
wearily  looking  on  at  what  was  done,  aa  if  it 
were  for  somebody  else.  The  servants  compas- 
sionating his  miserable  state,  and  being  very 
anxious  to  help,  we  soon  get  the  loft-room  ready; 
and  some  of  the  men  about  the  house  carried  him 
across  the  wet  yard,  well  wrapped  up.  It  was 
pleasant  to  observe  how  kind  they  were  to  him, 
and  how  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion among  them  that  frequently  calling  him 
"Old  Chap"  was  likely  to  revive  his  spirits. 
Charley  directed  the  operations,  and  went  to  and 
fro  between  the  loft-room  and  the  house  with 
such  little  stimulants  and  comforts  as  we  thought 
it  safe  to  give  him.  My  Guardian  himself  saw 
him  before  he  was  left  for  the  night,  and  report- 
ed to  me.  when  he  returned  to  the  Growlery  to 
write  a  letter  on  the  boy's  behalf^  which  a  mes- 
senger was  charged  to  deliver  at  daylight  in  the 
morning,  that  he  seemed  easier,  and  inclined  to 
sleep.  They  had  fastened  his  door  on  the  out- 
side, he  said,  in  case  of  his  being  delirious ;  but 
had  so  arranged  that  he  could  not  make  any 
noise  without  being  heard. 

Ada  being  in  our  room  with  a  cold,  Mr.  Skim- 
pole was  left  alone  all  this  time,  and  entertained 
himself  by  playing  snatches  of  pathetic  airs,  and 
sometimes  singing  to  them  (as  we  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance) with  great  expression  and  feeling.  When 
we  rejoined  him  in  the  drawing-room  he  said  he 
would  give  us  a  little  ballad,  which  had  come 


into  his  head,  "  apropos  of  oiur  young  ftiend ;"  azid 
he  sang  one  about  a  Peasant  Boy, 

*'  Thrown  on  the  wide  worid,  doomM  to  wander  and  roaa, 
Bersft  of  his  parents,  bereft  oTa  hone." 

— quite  exquisitely.  It  was  a  song  that  ahrayt 
made  him  cry,  he  told  us. 

He  was  extremely  gay  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening :  "  for  he  absolutely  diirped,"  those  were 
his  delighted  words ;  "  when  he  thought  by  what 
a  happy  talent  for  business  he  was  surrounded." 
He  gave  us,  in  his  glass  of  negus,  *^  Better  health 
to  our  young  friend !"  and  supposed,  and  gayly 
pursued,  the  case  of  his  being  reserved  like  Whit- 
tington  to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In 
that  event,  no  doubt,  he  would  establish  the 
Jamdyce  Institution  and  the  Sunmierson  Alms- 
houses, and  a  little  annual  Corporation  Pilgrimage 
to  St.  Albans.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that 
our  young  friend  was  an  excellent  boy  in  his  way, 
but  his  way  was  not  the  Harold  Skimpole  way; 
what  Harold  Skimpole  was,  Harold  Skimpole 
had  foimd  himself^  to  his  considerable  surprise, 
when  he  first  made  his  own  acquaintance ;  he  had 
accepted  himself  with  all  his  failings,  and  had 
thought  it  sound  philosophy  to  make  the  best  of 
the  bargain;  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  th« 
same- 
Charley's  last  report  was,  that  the  boy  was 
quiet.  I  could  see,  from  my  window,  the  lantern 
they  had  left  him  burning  quietly ;  and  I  went  to 
bed  very  happy  to  think  that  he  was  sheltered. 

There  was  more  movement  and  more  talking 
than  usual  a  little  before  day-break,  and  it  awoke 
me.  As  I  was  dressing,  I  looked  out  of  my 
window,  and  asked  one  of  our  men  who  bad  been 
among  the  active  sjmfipathisers  last  night,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  wrong  about  the  house.  The 
lantern  was  still  bunung  in  the  loft-window. 

"  It's  the  boy,  miss,"  said  he. 

"  Is  he  worse  ?"  1  inquired. 

"Gone,  miss." 

"Dead!" 

"  Dead,  miss?    No.    Gone  clean  off." 

At  what  thne  of  the  night  he  had  gone,  or  how, 
or  why,  it  soemed  hopeless  ever  to  divine.  The 
door  remaining  as  it  had  been  left,  and  the  lan- 
tern standing  in  the  window,  it  could  only  bs 
supposed  that  he  had  got  out  by  a  trap  in  the 
^oor  which  communicated  with  an  empty  cart- 
house  below.  But  he  had  shut  it  down  again,  if 
that  were  so;  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
raised.  Nothing  of  any  kind  was  missing.  On 
this  fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  we  all  yielded 
to  the  painful  belief  that  delirium  had  come  upoD 
him  in  the  night,  and  that,  allured  by  some 
imaginary  object,  or  pursued  by  some  imaginary 
horror,  he  had  strayed  away  in  that  worse  than 
helpless  state ; — all  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  but  Mr. 
Skimpole,  who  repeatedly  suggested,  in  his  usual 
easy  light  style,  that  it  had  occorred  to  our  young 
friend  that  he  was  not  a  safe  inmate,  having  a 
bad  kind  of  fever  upon  him;  and  that  he  had, 
with  great  natural  politeness,  taken  himself  off. 

Every  possible  inquiry  was  mads,  and  every 
place  wsM  searched.     The  brick-Ubs  were  ex- 
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unined,  the  oottagee  were  visited,  the  two  women 
^ere  pftrtioulwrly  questioned,  but  they  knew  no* 
ihing  of  him,  and  nobody  could  doubt  that  their 
wonder  was  genuine.  The  weather  had  for  some 
time  been  too  wet,  and  the  night  itself  had  been 
too  wet,  to  admit  of  any  tracing  by  footsteps. 
Hedge  and  ditch,  and  wall,  and  rick  and  stack, 
were  examined  by  our  men  for  a  long  distance 
round,  lest  the  boy  should  be  lying  in  such  a  place 
iasansible  or  dead ;  but  nothing  was  seen  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  ever  been  near.  From  the  time 
when  he  was  left  in  the  loft-room,  he  vanished. 

The  search  continued  for  five  days.  I  do  not 
Mean  that  it  ceased,  even  thto';  but  that  my 
attention  was  then  diverted  into  a  current  very 
Memorable  to  mo. 

As  Charley  was  at  her  writing  again  in  my 
reom  in  the  evening,  and  ss  I  sat  opposite  to  her 
at  work,  I  felt  the  table  tremble.  Looking  up,  I 
■aw  my  little  maid  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 


"Charley,"  said  I,  "are  you  so  cold?" 

«I  think  I  am,  miss."  she  replied.  "I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  can't  hold  myself  still.  1 
felt  so,  yesterday ;  at  about  this  same  time,  miss. 
Don't  be  uneasy,  I  think  I'm  ill." 

I  heard  Ada's  voice  outside,  and  I  hurried  to 
the  door  of  communication  between  my  room  and 
our  pretty  sitting-room,  and  locked  it.  Just  in 
time,  for  she  tapped  at  it  while  my  hand  was  yet 
upon  the  key. 

Ada  called  to  me  to  let  her  in;  but  I  said, 
"^ot  now,  my  dearest.  Go  away.  There's  no- 
thing the  matter ;  I  will  come  to  you  presently," 
Ah  1  it  was  a  long,  long  time,  before  my  darling 
girl  and  I  were  companions  again. 

Charley  fell  ill.  In  twelve  hours  she  was  very 
ill.  I  moved  hex  to  my  room,  and  laid  her  in  my 
bed,  and  sat  down  quietly  to  nurse  her.  I  told 
my  Guardian  all  about  it»  and  why  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  seclude  myself,  and  my 
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reason  for  not  seeing  my  darling,  above  all.  At 
first  she  came  very  often  to  the  door,  and  called 
to  me,  and  even  reproached  me  Mrith  sobs  and 
tears ;  but  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  saying  that 
she  made  me  anxious  and  unhappy,  and  im- 
ploring her,  as  she  loved  me,  and  wished  my 
mind  to  be  at  peace,  to  come  no  nearer  than  the 
garden.  After  that,  she  came  beneath  the  win- 
dow, even  oftener  than  she  had  come  to  the  door ; 
and,  if  I  had  learnt  to  love  her  dear  sweet  voice 
before  when  we  were  hardly  ever  apart,  how  did 
I  learn  to  love  it  then,  when  I  stood  behind  the 
wfodow-curtain  listening  and  replying,  but  not 
so  much  as  looking  out  I  How  did  I  learn  to 
love  it  afterward,  when  the  harder  time  came  1 

They  put  a  bed  for  me  in  our-sitting-room ;  and 
by  keeping  the  door  wide  open,  I  turned  the  two 
rooms  into  one,  now  that  Ada  had  vacated  that 
part  of  the  house,  and  kept  them  always  fresh 
and  airy.  There  was  not  a  servant,  in  or  about 
the  house,  but  was  so  good  that  they  would  all 
most  gladly  have  come  to  me  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  without  the  least  fear  or  unwilling- 
ness y  but  I  thought  it  best  to  choose  one  worthy 
woman  who  was  never  to  see  Ada,  and  whom  I 
could  trust  to  come  and  go  with  all  precaution. 
Through  her  means,  I  got  out  to  take  the  air  with 
my  Guardian,  when  there  was  no  fear  of  meeting 
Ada;  and  wanted  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
attendance,  any  more  than  in  any  other  respect. 

And  thus  poor  Charley  sickened,  and  grew 
worse,  and  fell  into  heavy  danger  of  death,  and 
lay  severely  ill  for  many  a  long  round  of  day  and 
night.  So  patient  she  was,  so  uncomplaining,  and 
inspired  by  such  a  gentle  fortitude,  that  very  often 
as  I  sat  by  Charley,  holding  her  head  in  my  arms 
— repose  would  come  to  her,  so,  when  it  would 
come  to  her  in  no  other  attitude — I  silently  prayed 
to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  I  might  not  forget 
the  lesson  which  this  little  sister  taught  me. 

I  was  very  sorrowful  to  think  that  Charley's 
pretty  looks  would  change  and  be  disfigured,  even 
if  she  recovered — she  was  such  a  child,  with  her 
dimpled  face— but  that  thought  wiw,  for  the  great- 
er part,  lost  in  her  greater  peril.  When  she  was 
at  the  worst,  and  her  mind  rambled  again  to  the 
cares  of  her  father's  sick  bed,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren, she  still  knew  me  so  far  as  that  she  would 
be  quiet  in  my  arms  when  she  could  lie  quiet  no- 
where else,  and  murmur  out  the  wanderings  of 
her  mind  less  restlessly.  At  those  times  I  used 
to  think,  how  should  I  ever  tell  the  two  remaining 
babies  that  the  baby  who  had  learned  of  her  faith- 
ful heart  to  be  a  mother  to  them  in  their  need, 
was  dead  I 

There  were  other  times  when  Charley  knew  me 
well,  and  talked  to  me ;  telling  me  that  she  sent 
ker  love  to  Tom  and  Emma,  and  that  she  was 
sure  Tom  would  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man.  At 
those  times,  Charley  would  speak  to  me  of  what 
she  had  read  to  her  father  as  well  as  she  could, 
to  comfort  him ;  of  that  young  man  carried  out 
to  be  buried,  who  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother 
and  she  was  a  widow;  of  the  ruler's  daughter 
raised  up  by  the  gracious  hand  upon  her  bed  of 


death.  And  Charl^  told  me  that  when  her  £itfa«r 
died,  she  had  kneeled  down  and  prayed  in  her  first 
sorrow  that  he  likewise  might  be  raised  up,  and 
given  back  to  his  poor  children ;  and  that  if  she 
should  never  get  better,  and  should  die  too,  she 
thought  it  likely  that  it  might  come  into  Tom's 
mind  to  offer  the  same  prayer  for  her.  Then  would 
I  show  Tom  how  those  people  of  old  days  had 
been  brought  bade  to  life  on  earth,  only  that  w« 
might  know  our  hope  to  be  restored  in  Heaven ! 

But  of  all  the  various  tunes  there  were  in  Char- 
ley's illness,  there  was  not  one  when  Ae  lost  tiw 
gentle  qualities  I  have  spoken  of.  And  there  were 
many,  many,  when  I  thought  in  the  night  of  the 
last  high  belief  in  the  watehing  Angel,  and  tiie 
last  higher  trust  in  God,  on  the  part  of  her  pocn* 
despised  father. 

And  Charley  did  not  die.  She  flutteringly  and 
slowly  turned  the  dangerous  point,  after  long  lin- 
gering there,  and  then  begasi  to  mend.  The  hope 
that  never  had  been  g^ven,  from  the  first,  of  Char- 
ley being  in  outward  appearance  Charley  any  more, 
soon  began  to  be  encouraged ;  and  even  that  pros- 
pered, and  I  saw  her  growing  into  her  old  childish 
likeness  again. 

It  was  a  great  morning,  when  I  could  tell  Ada 
all  this  as  she  stood  out  in  the  garden ;  and  it  was 
a  great  evening,  when  Charley  and  I  at  last  took 
tea  together  in  the  next  room.  But,  on  that  same 
evening,  I  felt  that  I  was  stricken  cold. 

Happily  for  both  of  us,  it  was  not  until  Charley 
was  safe  in  bed  again  and  placidly  asleep,  that  I 
began  to  think  the  contagion  of  her  illness  was 
upon  me.  I  had  been  able  easily  to  hide  what  I 
had  felt  at  tea-time,  but  I  was  past  that  already 
now,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  rapidly  following  in 
Charley's  steps. 

I  was  well  enough,  however,  to  be  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  to  return  my  darling's  cheerful 
blessing  from  the  garden,  and  to  talk  with  her 
as  long  as  usual.  But  I  was  not  free  from  an 
impression  that  I  had  been  walking  about  the  two 
rooms  in  the  night,  a  little  beside  myself  though 
knowing  where  I  was ;  and  I  felt  confused  at  times 
— ^with  a  curious  sense  of  fullness,  as  if  I  were  be- 
coming too  large  altogether. 

In  the  evening  I  was  so  much  worse,  that  I  re- 
solved to  prepare  Charley;  with  which  view,  I 
said,  "  You're  getting  quite  strong,  Charley,  are 
you  not?" 

"0  quite!"  said  Charley. 

*'  Strong  enough  to  be  told  a  secret,  I  think, 
Charley  ?" 

"  Quite  strong  enough  for  that,  miss  f  cried 
Charley.  But  Charley's  face  fell  in  the  height  of 
her  delight,  for  she  saw  the  secret  in  my  face ;  and 
she  cam«  out  of  the  great  chair,  and  fell  upon  mj 
bosom,  and  said  "  0  miss,  it's  my  doing  I  It's  my 
doing !"  and  a  great  deal  more,  out  of  the  fuUness 
of  her  grateful  heart. 

"  Now  Charley,"  said  I,  after  letting  her  go  oa 
for  a  little  while,  "  if  I  am  to  be  ill,  my  great 
trust,  humanly  speaking,  is  in  you.  And  unless  you 
are  as  quiet  and  composed  for  me,  as  you  always 
were  for  yourself^  you  can  never  fulfill  it,  Charley." 
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*<  If  yon'U  let  me  cry  a  little  longer,  miss,''  said 
Charley.  "  0  my  dear,  my  dear  I  if  you'll  only 
let  me  cry  a  little  longer,  0  my  dear  I" — how  af- 
fectionately and  devotedly  she  poured  this  out,  as 
Bhe  clung  to  my  neck,  I  never  can  remember  with- 
out tears—"  I'll  be  good." 

So  I  let  Charley  cry  a  little  longer,  and  it  did 
IS  both  good. 

*^  Trust  in  me,  now,  if  you  please,  miss,"  said 
Charley,  quietly,  "  I  am  listening  to  every  thing 
TOO  say." 

"  It  is  veiy  little  at  present,  Charley.  I  shall 
tell  your  doctor  to-night  that  I  don't  think  I  am 
well,  and  that  you  are  going  to  nurse  me." 

For  that,  the  poor  child  thanked  me  with  her 
whole  heart. 

"  And  in  the  mommg,  when  you  hear  Miss  Ada 
in  the  garden,  if  I  should  not  be  quite  able  to  ^o 
to  the  window-ouitain  as  usual,  do  you  go,  Charley, 
and  say  I  am  asleep — that  I  have  rather  tired 
myself  and  am  asleep.  At  all  times  keep  the 
room  as  I  have  kept  it,  Charley,  and  let  no  one 
oomt." 

Charley  promised,  and  I  lay  down,  for  I  was 
very  heavy.  I  saw  the  doctor  that  night,  and 
asked  the  favor  of  him  that  I  wished  to  ask,  rel- 
ative to  his  saying  nothing  of  my  illness  in  the 
house  as  yet.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  remembrance 
of  that  night  melting  into  day,  and  of  day  melting 
into  night  again  ;  but  I  was  just  able,  on  the  first 
moming,  to  get  to  the  window,  and  speak  to  my 
darling. 

On  the  second  morning  I  heard  her  dear  voice 
—0  how  dear  now !— outside ;  and  I  asked  Char- 
ley, with  some  difficulty  (speech  being  painful  to 
me),  to  go  and  say  I  was  asleep.  I  heard  her 
answer  softly,  "  Don't  distiurb  her,  Charley,  for  the 
world!" 

"How  does  my  own  Pride,  look,  Charley?"  I 
mqoired. 

"Disappointed,  miss,"  said  Charley,  peeping 
through  the  curtain. 

"But  I  know  she  is  very  beautiful  this  mom- 
mg." 

"She  is  indeed,  miss,"  answered  Charley, 
peeping.     "  Still  looking  up  at  the  window." 

With  her  blue  clear  eyes,  God  bless  them, 
always  loveliest  when  raised  like  that  I 

I  called  Charley  to  me,  and  gave  her  her  last 
charge. 

"Now,  Charley,  when  she  knows  I  am  ill,  she 
will  try  to  make  her  way  into  the  room.  Keep 
her  ont,  Charley,  if  you  love  me  truly,  to  the 
last!  Charley,  if  you  let  her  in  but  once,  only 
to  look  upon  me  for  one  moment  as  I  lie  here,  I 
shaU  die." 

"  I  never  will !  I  never  will !"  she  promised  me. 

"I  believe  it,  my  dear  Charley.  And  now 
eome  and  sit  beside  me  for  a  little  while,  and 
speak  to  me.  For  I  can  not  sec  you,  Charley ; 
I  am  blind." 


CHAPTER  XXXn.— Thb  Appointed  Tim«. 
It  is  night  in  Lincoln's  Iim — ^perplexed  and 
troublous  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  law,  where 


suitors  generally  find  but  little  day — and  fat 
candles  are  snuffed  out  in  offices,  and  clerks  have 
rattled  down  the  crazy  wooden  stairs,  and  dis- 
persed. The  bell  that  rings  at  nine  o'clock,  has 
ceased  its  doleful  clangor  about  nothing;  the 
gates  are  shut;  and  the  night-porter,  a  solemn 
warder  with  a  mighty  power  of  sleep,  keeps 
guard  in  his  lodge.  From  tiers  of  staircase  win- 
dows, clogged  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  Equity, 
bleared  Argus  with  a  fathomless  pocket  for  every 
eye  and  an  eye  upon  it,  dimly  blink  at  the  stars. 
In  dirty  upper  casements,  here  and  there,  hazy 
little  patches  of  candle-light  reveal  where  some 
wise  draughtsman  and  conveyancer  yet  toils  for 
the  entanglement  of  real  estate  in  meshes  of 
sheepskin,  in  the  average  ratio  of  about  a  dozen 
of  sheep  to  an  acre  of  land.  Over  which  bee- 
like industry,  these  benefactors  of  their  species 
linger  yet,  though  office-hours  be  past:  that 
they  may  give,  for  every  day,  some  goixl  account 
at  last. 

In  the  neighboring  court,  where  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Rag  and  Bottle  shop  dwells,  there  is 
a  general  tendency  toward  beer  and  supper.  Mrs. 
Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose  respective  sons, 
engaged  with  a  circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  have  been  lying  in  ambush  about 
the  by-ways  of  Chancery  Lane  for  some  hours, 
and  scouring  the  plain  of  the  same  thoroughfare 
to  the  confiision  of  passengers — ^Mrs.  Piper  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  have  but  now  exchanged  congratu- 
lations on  the  children  being  a-bed;  and  they 
still  linger  on  a  door-step  over  a  few  parting 
words.  Mr.  Krook  and  his  lodger,  and  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Krook's  being  "continual  in  liquor,"  and 
the  testamentary  prospects  of  the  young  man 
are,  as  usual,  the  staple  of  their  conversation. 
But  they  have  something  to  say,  likewise,  of  the 
Harmonic  Meeting  at  the  Sol's  Arms ;  where  the 
sound  of  the  piano  through  the  partly  opened 
windows  jingles  out  into  the  court,  and  where 
little  Swills,  after  keeping  the  lovers  of  harmopy 
in  a  roar  like  a  very  Yorick,  may  now  be  heard 
taking  the  gruff  line  in  a  concerted  piece,  and 
sentimentally  adjuring  his  friends  and  patrons  to 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  Tew  the  wa-ter-Fall !  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  Mrs.  Piper  compare  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  young  lady  of  professional  celebrity 
who  assists  at  the  Harmonic  Meetings,  and  who 
has  space  to  herself  in  the  manuscript  aimounoe- 
ment  in  the  window;  Mrs.  Perkins  possessing 
information  that  she  has  been  married  a  year 
and  a  half^  though  announced  as  Miss  M.  Mcl- 
villeson,  the  noted  siren,  and  that  her  baby  is 
clandestinely  conveyed  to  the  Sol's  Arms  every 
night  to  receive  its  natural  nourishment  during 
the  entertairmients.  "  Sooner  than  which,  my- 
self," says  Mrs.  Perkins,  "I  would  get  my  living 
by  selling  lucifers."  Mrs.  Piper,  as  in  duty  bound, 
is  of  the  same  opinion ;  holding  that  a  private 
station  is  better  than  public  applause,  and  thank- 
ing Heaven  for  her  own  (and,  by  implication, 
Mrs.  Perkins's)  respectability.  By  this  time, 
the  pet-boy  of  the  Sol's  Arms  appearing  with 
her  supper-pint  well  firothed,  Mrs.  Piper  accepts 
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that  tankard  and  retirea  in-doors,  first  giving  a 
fair  good-night  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  has  had  her 
own  pint  in  her  hand  ever  since  it  was  fetched 
from  the  same  hostelry  by  young  Perkins  before 
he  was  sent  to  bed.  Now,  there  is  a  sound  of 
putting  up  shop-shutters  in  the  court,  and  a  smell 
as  of  the  smoking  of  pipes  j  and  shooting  stars 
are  seen  in  upper  windows,  further  indicating 
retirement  to  rest.  Now,  too,  the  policeman 
begins  to  push  at  doors;  to  try  fastenings;  to 
be  suspicious  of  bundles ;  and  to  administer  his 
beat,  on  the  hypothesis  ^at  every  one  is  either 
robbing  or  being  robbed. 

It  is  a  close  night,  though  the  damp  cold  is 
searching  too ;  and  there  is  a  laggard  mist  a  little 
way  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a  fine  steaming  night 
to  turn  the  slaughter-houses,  the  unwholesome 
trades,  the  sewerage,  bad  water,  and  burial 
grounds  to  account,  and  give  the  Registrar  of 
Deaths  some  extra  business.  It  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  air — there  is  plenty  in  it — or  it  may 
be  something  in  himself,  that  is  in  fault;  but 
Mr.  Weevle,  otherwise  Jobling,  is  very  ill  at  ease. 
He  comes  and  goes,  between  his  own  room  and 
the  open  street  door,  twenty  times  an  hour.  He 
has  been  doing  so,  ever  since  it  fell  dark.  Since 
the  Chancellor  shut  up  his  shop,  which  he  did 
very  early  to-night,  Mr.  Weevle  has  been  down 
and  up,  and  down  and  up  (with  a  cheap,  tight 
velvet  skull-cap  on  his  head,  making  his  whiskers 
look  out  of  all  proportion),  oftener  than  before. 

It  is  no  phenomenon  that  Mr.  Snagsby  should 
be  ill  at  ease  too ;  for  he  always  is  so,  more  or 
less,  under  the  oppresvive  influence  of  the  SQcret 
that  is  upon  him.  Impelled  by  the  mystery,  of 
which  he  is  a  partaker,  and  yet  in  which  he  is 
not  a  sharer,  Mr.  Snagsby  haunts  what  seems  to 
be  its  fountain-head — the  rag  and  bottle  shop  in 
the  court.  It  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
him.  Even  now,  coming  round  by  the  Sol's 
Anns  with  the  intention  of  passing  down  the 
pourt,  and  out  at  the  Chancery  Lane  end,  and 
•o  terminating  his  unpremeditated  after-supper 
•troll  of  ten  minutes  long  from  his  own  door  and 
back  again,  Mr.  Snagsby  approaches. 

"What,  Mr.  Weevle?"  says  the  stationer, 
•topping  to  speak.     "  Are  you  there  ?" 

"Ayl"  says  Weevle.  "Here  I  am,  Mr. 
Snagsby." 

"  Airing  yourself^  as  I  am  doing,  before  you 
go  to  bed  ?"  the  stationer  inquires. 

"  Why,  there's  not  much  air  to  be  got  here ; 
and  what  there  is,  is  not  very  freshening," 
Weevle  answers,  glancing  up  and  down  the 
eo«irt. 

"Very  true,  sir.  Don't  you  observe,"  says 
Mr.  Snagsby,  pausing  to  sniff  and  taste  the  air 
a  little ;  "  don't  you  observe,  Mr.  Weevle,  that 
you're — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — that 
you're  rather  greasy  here,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  noticed  myself  that  there  is  a 
qu'^r  kiiMl  of  flavor  in  the  place  to-night,"  Mr. 
Weevle  rejoins.  "I  suppose  it's  chops  at  the 
Sol's  Anns." 

"Chops,  do  you  think?    Oh!— Chops,  eh?" 


Mr.  Snagsby  sniffs  and  tastes  again.  "Well, 
sir,  I  suppose  it  is.  But  I  should  say  their  cook 
at  the  Sol  wanted  a  little  lookmg  after.  She  hai 
been  burning  'em  sir !  And  I  don't  think  ;'* 
Mr.  Snagsby  sniSa  and  tastes  again,  and  then 
spits  and  wipes  his  mouth ;  "I  don't  think — not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — that  they  were 
quite  fresh  when  they  were  shown  the  ^diron." 

"  That's  very  likely.  It't}  a  tainting  sort  of 
weather." 

"  It  M  a  tainting  sort  of  weather,"  says  Mr. 
Snagsby ;  "  and  I  find  it  sinking  to  the  spirits." 

"  By  George  1  /  find  it  gives  me  the  horrors,'* 
returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

Then,  you  aee,  you  live  in  a  lonesome  way, 
and  in  a  lonesome  room,  with  a  black  circum- 
stance hanging  over  it,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  look- 
ing in  past  the  other's  shoulder  along  the  daik 
passage,  and  then  falling  back  a  step  to  look  up  at 
the  house.  "  /  couldn't  live  in  that  room  alon^ 
as  you  do,  sir.  I  should  get  so  fidgety  aod 
worried  of  an  evening,  sometimes,  that  I  should 
be  driven  to  come  to  the  door,  and  stand  here, 
sooner  than  sit  there.  But  then  it's  very  true 
that  you  didn't  see,  in  your  room,  what  /  saw 
there.     That  makes  a  difference." 

"I  know  quite  enough  about  it,"  returns 
Tony. 

"  It's  not  agreeable,  is  it  ?"  pursues  Mr.  Snags- 
by, coughing  his  cough  of  mild  persuasion  behind 
his  hand.  "  Mr.  Krook  ought  to  consider  it  in 
the  rent.     I  hope  he  does,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  hope  he  does,"  says  Tony.  "  But  I  doubt 
it!" 

"  You  find  the  rent  high,  do  you,  sir?'*  returns 
the  stationer.  "  Rents  are  high  about  here.  1 
don't  know  how  it  is  exactly,  but  the  law  seems 
to  put  things  up  in  price.  Not,"  adds  Mr. 
Snagsby,  with  his  apologetic  cough,  "  that  I 
mean  to  say  a  word  against  the  profession  I  get 
my  living  by." 

Mr.  Weevle  again  glances  up  and  down  the 
court,  and  then  looks  at  the  stationer.  Mr- 
Snagsby,  blankly  catching  his  eye,  looks  upward 
for  a  star  or  so,  and  coughs  a  cough  expressive 
of  not  exactly  seeing  his  way  out  of  this  conver- 
sation. 

"  It's  a  curious  fiact,  sir,'*  he  observes,  slowly 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  that  he  should  have  been — " 

"  Who's  he?"  interrupts  Mr.  Weevle. 

"  The  deceased,  you  know,"  say8*Mr.  Snagsby, 
twitching  his  head  and  right  eyebrow  toward 
the  staircase,  and  tapping  his  acquaintance  cm 
the  button. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  returns  the  other,  as  if  he 
were  not  over  fond  of  the  subject.  "  I  thought  we 
had  done  with  him." 

"  I  was  only  gobg  to  say,  it's  a  curious  iaet 
sir,  that  he  should  have  come  and  lived  here,  and 
been  one  of  my  writers,  and  then  that  you  should 
come  and  live  here,  and  be  one  of  my  writers  too. 
Which  there  is  nothing  derogatory,  but  far  from 
it  in  the  ^)pellation,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  breakinf 
off  with  a  mistrust  that  he  may  have  unpolitely 
asserted  a  kind  of  proprietorship  in  Mr.  Weevle, 
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*^b«OMiM  I  hftTe  known  writart  that  hmwe  gone 
faits  Breweri*  boiiiet  and  done  really  Tery  le- 
peotable  indeed.  Eminently  respectable,  etr," 
adds  Mr.  Snagvby,  wi^  a  mlsfiying  that  he  has 
mot  improTod  the  matter. 

**  It's  a  oorioQs  ooinoideoee,  as  you  say/'  an* 
■ven  Weerk,  onoe  more  glanoing  ap  and  down 
thacourt. 

"Seems  a  Fate  in  it,  don't  there?"  sacgestB 
the  stationer. 

"There  does." 

"Just  BO,"  obserres  the  stationer,  with  his 
ocmflrmatory  cough.  "Quite  a  Fate  in  it  Quite 
a  Fate.  Well,  Mr.  Weerle,  I  am  afiraid  I  must 
hid  you  good*^i§ht;"  Mr.  8nafshy  speaks  as  if 
it  Hiade  him  desolate  to  go,  thou^  he  has  been 
casting  about  for  soy  means  d  eaompe  ever  sinoe 
ha  stopped  to  q>eak;  "  my  little  woman  will  be 
looking  fx  me,  else.    Oood^night,  sir  I" 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  hastens  home  to  save  his  little 
woman  the  troi^  of  looking  for  him,  he  might 
set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  soore^  His  little 
woman  has  had  her  eye  upon  him  round  the  Sol's 
Arms  all  this  time,  and  now  glides  after  him  TM^th 
a  pocket  haodkerohief  wrapped  over  her  head ; 
honoring  Mr.  Weevle  and  his  doorway  with  a 
Tery  searching  glance  as  she  goes  past. 

"  You'U  know  me  again,  ma'am,  at  all  events," 
says  Mr.  Weerle  to  himself }  "and  I  can't  com- 
pliment you  on  your  appearanoe,  whoever  you 
are,  with  your  head  tied  up  in  a  bundle.  Is  this 
lellow  fMVcr  ooming  ?" 

This  fellow  approaches  as  he  speaks.  Mr. 
Weevle  softly  holds  up  his  finger,  and  draws  him 
into  the  passage,  and  doses  the  street  door. 
Then,  they  go  up  stairs;  Mr.  Weevle  heavily, 
and  Mr.  Guppy  (for  it  is  he)  very  lightly  indeed. 
¥nken  they  are  shut  into  the  back  room  they 
qwak  low. 

"  I  thought  yon  had  gone  to  Jericho  at  least,  in- 
stead of  coming  here,"  says  Tony. 

"Why,  I  said  about  ten." 

"  Tou  said  about  tan,"  Tony  repeats.  "  Yes, 
•0  yon  did  say  about  ten."  But,  according  to  my 
•onnt,  it's  ten  times  ten — ^if  s  a  hundred  o'clock. 

never  had  such  a  night  in  my  life  1" 

"What  has  been  the  matter?" 

"  That's  it  1"  says  T<my.  "  Nothing  has  been 
the  matter.  But,  here  have  I  been  stewing  and 
fuming  in  this  jolly  old  crib,  till  I  have  had  the 
horrors  falling  on  me  as  thick  as  hail.  There^i 
a  blessed-looking  candle  1"  says  Tony,  pointing 
to  the  heavily-burning  taper  on  his  table  with  a 
great  cabbage  head  and  a  long  winding  sheet. 

"That's  easily  improved,"  Mr.  Ouppy  ob- 
serres, as  he  takes  the  snuffors  in  hand. 

"  if  it  ?"  returns  his  friend.  "  Not  so  easay 
as  you  think.  It  has  been  smouldering  like  that, 
af«r  since  it  was  lighted." 

"  Why,  vrhaf s  the  matter  with  you,  Tony?" 
loqnires  Mr.  Gnppy,  looking  at  him,  snufiers  in 
hand,  as  he  sits  down  with  his  elbow  on  the 
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the  DowM.     It's  tills  wkbearably  dull,  snkidal 
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room— «n  old  Boguey  down  stain^  I  suppose." 
Mr.  Weevle  moodily  irashes  the  sanfier-tray  from 
him  with  his  elbow,  leans  his  head  on  his  hand, 
pats  his  foot  on  the  fonder,  and  looks  at  the  fire* 
Mr.  Gnppy,  ofaaerviag  him,  slightly  tosses  his 
head  and  sits  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
in  an  easy  attitude. 

"  Wasn't  that  Saagsby  talking  to  you,  Tony  ?" 

"Yes,  and  be  — *  yes,  it  was  Snagsby,"  says 
Mr.  Weevle,  altering  the  ooitniotion  of  his  sen^ 
tenoe* 

"On  business?" 

"  No.  No  bnshiess.  He  was  only  sanntsciBg 
by,  and  stqiped  to  prose." 

"  I  thought  it  was  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
"and  thou^t  it  as  weU  that  he  shouldn't  see 
me;  so  I  waited  tiU  he  was  gone." 

"  There  we  go  again,  William  G.  I"  cries  Tony, 
looking  up  for  sn  instant.  "  80  mysteriotis  and 
secret  I  By  George,  if  we  were  going  to  commit 
a  murder,  we  couldn't  havto  osore  mystery  aboat 
it  I" 

Mr.  Guppy  afliwts  to  smile;  and  with  tiia 
view  of  chai^png  the  oonvarsatioa,  looks  with  an 
admiration,  real  or  pretended,  round  the  room  at 
the  Galaxy  gallery  of  British  beauty ;  termiaat- 
ing  his  survey  witii  the  portrait  of  Lady  Dedleck 
over  the  mantie-shelf^  in  whieh  she  is  repreeented 
OQ  a  teirace,  with  a  pedestal  upon  the  terraoe, 
and  a  vase  npotk  the  pedestal,  and  her  shawl 
upon  the  vase,  and  a  prodigious  pieoe  of  fur  upon 
the  shawl,  and  her  arm  on  the  psodigions  piece 
of  for,  and  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

"That's  very  like  Lady  Bedlock,"  says  Mr. 
Guppy.    "  It's  a  speaking  likeness." 

"  I  wish  it  was,"  growls  Tony,  without  chang- 
ing  his  poeitioB.  "  I  should  have  some  fsahion- 
able  conversation  here,  then." 

Finding  by  this  time,  that  his  friend  is  not  te 
be  wheedled  into  a  more  sociable  humor,  Mr. 
Guppy  puts  about  upon  the  ill-used  tack,  and 
remonstrates  with  him. 

"  Tony,"  says  he,  "  I  can  make  allowances  for 
lowness  of  spirits,  for  no  man  knows  what  it  is 
when  it  does  come  upon  a  man,  better  than  I  do ; 
and  no  aiaa  perhaps  has  a  better  right  to  know  it 
than  a  man  who  has  an  unrequited  image  im- 
printed on  his  art.  But  there  are  bounds  to  these 
things  when  an  unofiending  party  is  in  question, 
and  I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  Tony,  that  I  don't 
think  your  manner  on  the  present  occasion  is 
hospitable  or  quite  gentlemanly." 

"This  is  strong  language,  William  Guppy," 
returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

"  Sir^  it  may  be,"  retorto  Mr.  WiUiam  Guppy, 
"but  I  feel  strongly  when  I  use  it." 

Mr.  Weevle  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong, 
and  b^^  Mr.  William  Gnppy  to  think  uo  mora 
about  it.  Mr.  William  Gnppy,  however,  having 
got  the  advantage,  can  not  quite  release  ii  with^ 
out  a  little  more  iigured  remonstrance. 

"  No  I  Dash  it,  Tony,"  says  that  gentlemai^ 
"  yon  really  ou^t  te  be  careftil  how  you  wound 
the  foelingi  of  a  maa,  who  has  an  unrequited 
image  impdnted  on  his  art,  and  who  is  not  alto- 
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gether  happy  in  thoM  chords  which  vibrate  to 
the  tenderest  emotioni.  You,  Tony,  possess  in 
yourself  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm  the  eye 
and  allure  the  taste.  It  is  not— happily  for  you 
perhaps,  and  I  may  wish  that  I  could  say  the 
same— it  is  not  your  character  to  horer  around 
one  flower.  The  ole  garden,  is  open  to  you,  and 
your  airy  pinions  carry  you  through  it.  Still, 
Tony,  far  be  it  from  me,  I  am  sure,  to  wound 
even  your  feelings  without  a  cause !" 

Tony  again  entreats  that  the  subject  may  be 
no  longer  pursued,  saying  emphatically,  *^  William 
Guppy,  drop  it!"  Mr.  Guppy  acquiesces,  with 
the  reply,  *'I  never  should  have  taken  it  up, 
Tony,  of  my  own  accord." 

"  And  now,"  says  Tony,  stirring  the  fire, 
"  touching  this  same  bundle  of  letters.  Isn't  it 
an  extraordinary  thing  of  Krook  to  have  appoint- 
ed twelve  o'clock  to-night  to  hand  'em  over  to 
me?" 

"Very.     What  did  he  do  it  for  ?" 

"  What  does  he  do  any  thing  for?  He  don't 
know.  Said,  to-day  was  his  birth-day,  and  he'd 
hand  'em  over  to-night  at  twelve  o'clock.  He'll 
have  drunk  himself  blind  by  that  time.  He  has 
been  at  it  all  day." 

"  He  hasn't  forgotten  the  appointment,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Forgotten  ?  Trust  him  for  that.  He  never 
forgets  any  thing.  I  saw  him  to-night,  about 
eight — helped  him  to  shut  up  his  shop— and  he 
had  got  the  letters  then  in  his  hairy  cap.  He 
pulled  it  off,  and  showed  'em  me.  When  the 
shop  was  closed,  he  took  them  out  of  his  cap, 
hilng  hie  cap  on  tiie  chair  back,  and  stood  turn- 
ing them  over  before  the  fire.  I  heard  him  a 
little  while  afterward  through  the  floor  here, 
humming,  like  the  wind,  the  only  song  he  knows 
— about  Bibo,  and  old  Charon,  and  fiibo  being 
drunk  when  he  died,  or  something  or  other.  He 
has  been  as  quiet,  since,  as  an  old  rat  asleep  in 
his  hole." 

"  And  you  are  to  go  down  at  twelve  ?" 

"At  twelve.  And,  as  I  tell  you,  when  you 
<!ame  it  seemed  to  me  a  hundred." 

"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  after  considering  a 
little  with  his  legs  crossed,  "  he  can't  read  yet, 
can  he?" 

"  Read  I  He'll  never  read.  He  can  make  all 
the  letters  separately,  and  he  knows  most  of  them 
separately  when  he  sees  them;  he  has  got  on 
that  much,  under  me;  but  he  can't  put  tiiem 
together.  He's  too  old  to  acquire  the  knack  of 
it  now — and  too  drunk." 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  re- 
oroeeing  his  legs ;  "  how  do  you  suppose  he  spelt 
out  that  name  of  Hawdon  ?" 

"He  never  spelt  it  out.  You  know  what  a 
curious  power  of  eye  he  has,  and  how  he  has 
been  used  to  employ  himself  in  copying  things 
by  eye  alone.  'He  imitated  it— evidently  from 
the  direction  of  a  letter ;  and  asked  me  what  it 
meant." 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  re- 
crossing  his  legs  again ;  "  should  yon  say  that  the 
original  vas  a  man's  writing  or  a  woman's  ?" 


"  A  woman's.  Fifty  to  one  a  lady's— «lopei  a 
good  deal,  and  the  end  ci  the  letter  ' «,'  long  and 
hasty." 

Mr.  Gtt|^y  has  been  biting  his  thumb-nsil 
during  this  dialogue,  generally  changing  ih» 
thumb  when  he  has  changed  the  crossed  leg.  As 
he  is  going  to  do  so  again,  he  happens  to  look  at 
his  coat-sleeve.  It  takes  his  attention.  Hestaiet 
at  it,  aghast 

"  Why,  Tony,  what  on  earth  is  going  on  in 
this  house  to-night?  Is  there  a  ekimney  on 
fire?" 

"  Chimney  on  fire  I" 

"Ah!"  returns  Mr.  Guppy.  "See  how  tiia 
soot's  falling.  See  here,  on  my  arm  I  See  again, 
on  ^e  table  here  1  Confound  the  stuflE^  it  won't 
blow  off^— smears,  like  black  iat !" 

They  look  at  one  another,  and  Tony  goes  listen* 
ing  to  the  door,  and  a  little  way  up-stairs,  and 
a  little  way  down*8tain.  Comes  back,  and  sayi 
it's  all  right,  and  all  quiet;  and  quotes  the  ie» 
mark  he  lately  made  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  about  their 
cooking  chops  at  the  Sol's  Arms. 

"And  it  was  then,"  resumes  Mr.  Gappy,  still 
glancing  with  remarkable  aversion  at  his  coat- 
sleeve,  as  they  pursue  their  conversation  befivs 
the  fire,  leanhig  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
with  their  heads  very  near  together,  "that  he 
told  you  of  his  having  taken  the  bundle  of  letten 
from  his  lodger's  portmanteau  ?" 

"That  was  the  time,  sir,"  answers  Tony, 
faintly  adjusting  his  whiskers.  "  Whereupon,  I 
wrote  a  line  to  my  dear  boy,  the  Honorable  Will- 
iam Guppy,  informing  him  of  the  appointment 
for  to-night,  and  advising  him  not  to  call  before; 
fioguey  being  a  Slyboots." 

The  light  vivacious  tone  of  fashionable  lifi 
viiiich  is  usually  assumed  by  Mr.  Weevle,  sita  so 
ill  upon  him  to-night,  that  he  abandons  that  and 
his  whiskers  together;  and,  after  looking  oret 
his  shoulder,  appears  to  yield  himself  up,  a  prey 
to  the  horrors  again. 

"  You  are  to  bring  the  letters  to  yonr  room  to 
read  and  compare,  and  to  get  yourself  into  a  po- 
sition to  teU  him  all  about  them.  That's  the 
arrangement,  isn't  it,  Tony?"  asks  Mr  Guppfy 
anxiously  biting  his  thumb-nail. 

"You  can't  speak  too  low.  Yes.  Thafswhat 
he  and  I  agreed." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tony—" 

"  You  can't  speak  too  low,"  says  Tony,  ones 
more.  Mr.  Guppy  nods  his  sagacious  head,  ad 
vanoes  it  yet  closer,  and  drops  into  a  whisper. 

"I  teU  you  what.  The  first  thing  to  be  dons 
is,  to  make  another  packet  like  the  real  one ;  so 
that,  if  he  should  ask  to  see  the  real  one  while 
it's  in  my  possession,  you  can  show  him  the 
dummy." 

"  And  suppose  he  detects  the  dnmmy  as  soon 
as  he  sees  it — ^which,  with  his  bitinf  screw  of  sa 
eye,  is  about  five  hundred  times  more  likely  than 
not,"  suggests  Tony. 

"  Then  we'll  face  it  out.  They  don't  belon| 
to  him,  and  they  never  did.  You  found  that 
and  yon  placed  them  in  my  hand»*-a  legal  fiien' 
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of  xoats— for  Monrity.  If  he  foroes  «■  to  it, 
^n  be  produoesble,  won't  they  ?'' 

"  Te-ee,"  ia  Mr.  Weevle's  raluotant  admission. 

"  Why,  Tony,''  remonstrates  his  finend,  "how 
yoQ  lookl  You  don't  doubt  William  Gappy? 
Tou  don't  suspect  any  harm  ?" 

"I  don't  suspeot  any  thing  more  than  I  know, 
William,"  returns  the  other,  gravely. 

"And  what  do  you  know?"  urges  Mr.  Gup^, 
raising  his  Toioe  a  little ;  but  on  his  friend's  once 
mora  warning  him,  "  I  tell  you,  you  can't  speak 
too  low,"  he  repeats  his  question  without  any 
ioimd  at  all;  forming  with  his  lips  only  the 
words,  "What  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  three  things.  First,  I  know  that 
hsro  we  are  whispering  in  secrecy;  a  pair  of  con- 
•pirators." 

"  WeU !"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  we  had  better 
be  that,  than  a  pair  of  noodles,  which  we  should  be, 
if  we  were  doing  any  thing  else ;  for  it's  the  only 
waf  of  doing  wh»t  we  want  to  do.     Secondly  ?" 

**  Secondly,  it's  not  made  out  to  me  how  it's 
likely  to  be  profitable,  after  all." 

Mr.  Gappy  casts  up  his  eyea  at  the  portrait  of 
Lsdy  Bediock  oyer  the  mantle-shelf^  and  replies, 
**Tony,  you  are  asked  to  leave  that  to  the  honor 
of  yonr  friend.  Besides  its  being  calculated,  to 
Mnre  that  friend,  in  those  chords  of  the  hiunan 
mind  which — which  need  not  be  called  into  ag- 
ooiziiig  vibration  on  the  present  occasion— your 
friend  is  no  fool.     Whaf  s  that  ?" 

"It's  eleven  o'clock  striking  by  the  bell  of  St. 
Psul's.  Listen,  and  you'll  hear  all  the  bells  in 
the  city  jangling." 

Both  sit  silent,  listening  to  the  metal  voices, 
near  and  distant,  resounding  from  towers  of  va- 
rious heights,  in  tones  more  various  than  their 
ittoations.  When  these  at  length  cease,  all 
seems  more  mjraterious  and  quiet  than  before. 
One  disagreeable  result  of  whispering  is,  that  it 
seems  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  of  silence,  haunted 
hy  the  ghosts  uf  sound — strange  cracks  and  tick- 
ings, the  rustling  of  garments  that  have  no  sub- 
■tsnoe  in  thetn,  and  the  tread  of  dreadful  feet, 
tiist  would  leave  no  mark  on  the  sea-sand  or 
the  winter  snow.  So  sensitive  the  two  friends 
happen  to  be,  that  the  air  is  full  of  these  phan- 
toms; and  the  two  look  over  their  shoulders  by 
one  consent,  to  see  that  the  door  is  shut. 

"Yes,  Tony  I"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  fire,  and  biting  his  unsteady  thumb- 
nafl.    "You  were  going  to  say,  thirdly ?" 

"It's  far  from  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  plotting 
aboot  a  dead  man  in  the  room  where  he  died, 
eipecially  when  you  happen  to  live  in  it." 

"But  we  are  plotting  nothing  against  him, 
Tony." 

"May  be  not,  still  I  don't  like  it.  Live  here 
by  jronrsel^  and  see  how  you  like  it." 

"As  to  dead  men,  Tony,"  proceeds  Mr.  Gup- 
py, evading  this  proposal,  "  there  have  been  dead 
men  in  most  rooms."  ^ 

"  I  know  there  have ;  but  in  most  rooms  you 
let  them  alone,  and — and  they  let  you  alone," 
Tony  answers. 


The  two  look  at  each  other  agahi.  Mr.  Gup- 
py makes  a  hurried  remark  to  the  effeot  that 
they  may  be  d<mig  the  deceased  a  service ;  that 
he  hopes  so.  There  ia  an  oppressive  blank,  until 
Mr.  Weevle,  by  stirring  the  fire  suddenly,  makes 
Mr.  Guppy  start  as  if  his  heart  had  been  stirred 
instead. 

"Pah!  Here's  more  of  this  hatefyl  soot  hang- 
ing about,"  says  he.  "  Let  Jis  open  the  window 
a  bit,  and  get  a  mouthful  of  air.    It's  too  dose." 

He  raises  the  sash,  and  they  both  rest  on  the 
window-sill,  half  in  and  half  oat  of  the  room. 
The  neighboring  houses  are  too  near  to  admit  of 
their  seeing  any  sky  without  craning  their  necks 
and  looking  up ;  but  lights  in  frowsy  windows 
here  and  there,  and  the  rolling  of  distant  car- 
riages, and  the  new  expression  that  there  is  of 
the  stir  of  men,  they  find  to  be  comfortable. 
Mr.  Guppy  noiselessly  tapping  on  the  window- 
sill,  resumes  his  whispering  in  quite  a  li^t- 
comedy  tone. 

"By-the-by,  Tony,  don't  forget  ohi  SnuOl- 
weed;"  meaning  the  Younger  of  that  name. 
"  I  have  not  let  him  into  this,  you  know.  That 
grandfather  of  his  is  too  keen  by  hall  It  runs 
in  the  family." 

"I  remember,"  says  Tony.  "I  am  up  to  all  that." 

"And  as  to  Krook,"  resumes  Mr.  Guppy. 
"Now,  do  you  suppose  he  really  has  got  hold  of 
any  other  papers  of  importance,  as  he  has  boasted 
to  you,  since  you  have  been  such  allies  ?" 

Tony  shakes  his  head.  "I  don't  know.  Can't 
imagine.  If  we  get  tiurough  this  business  with- 
out rousing  his  suspicions,  I  shall  be  better  in- 
formed no  doubt.  How  can  I  know,  without 
seeing  them,  when  he  don't  know  himself?  He 
is  always  spelling  out  words  from  them,  and 
chalking  them  over  the  table  and  the  shop-wall, 
and  asking  what  this  is,  and  what  that  is ;  but 
his  whole  stock,  from  beginning  to  end,  may 
easily  be  the  waste  paper  he  bought  it  as,  for 
any  thing  I  can  say.  It's  a  monomania  with 
him,  to  think  he  is  possessed  of  documents.  He 
has  been  going  to  learn  to  read  them  this  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  should  judge,  from  what 
he  tells  me." 

"  How  did  he  first  come  by  that  idea,  though  ? 
that's  the  question,"  Bfr.  Guppy  suggests,  with 
one  eye  shut,  after  a  little  forensic  meditation. 
"He  may  have  found  papers  in  something  he 
bought,  where  papers  were  not  supposed  to  be ; 
and  may  have  got  it  into  his  shrewd  head,  from 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  concealment,  that 
they  are  worth  something." 

"  Or  he  may  have  been  taken  in,  in  some  pre- 
tended bargain.  Or  he  may  have  been  muddled 
altogether,  by  long  staring  at  whatever  he  ha$ 
got,  and  by  drink,  and  by  hanging  about  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  court,  and  hearing  of  docu- 
ments for  ever,"  returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

Mr.  Guppy  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  nod- 
ding his  head  and  balancing  all  these  possibili- 
ties in  his  mind,  continues  thou^tfully  to  tap  it, 
and  clasp  it,  and  measure  it  with  his  hand,  until 
he  hastily  draws  his  hand  away. 
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•*Whst,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  he  eajre,  "is 
this !     Look  at  my  fingers  1" 

A  thick,  yellow  liquor  defiles  them,  whieh  is 
offensive  to  the  touch  and  sight,  and  more  of- 
fensive  to  the  smell.  A  stagnant,  mokening  oil, 
wiHk  some  natural  renulsion  in  it  that  makes 
them  hoth  shudder. 

"What  have  yon  been  doing  here?  What 
have  you  been  pouring  out  of  window  ?" 

**  I  pouring  out  of  window  I  Nothing,  I  swear  I 
Never,  since  I  have  been  here  I"  cries  tiie  lodger. 

And  yet  look  here— fuid  look  here  I  When  be 
brings  the  candle,  here,  from  the  oomer  of  the 
window-sill,  it  slowly  drips  and  creeps  away 
down  the  bricks ;  here,  lies  in  a  little  thick  nau- 
seous pool. 

"This  is  a  horrible  house,"  Ba3rs  Mr.  Guppy, 
shutting  down  the  window.  "Give  me  some 
water,  or  I  shall  cut  my  hand  off." 

He  BO  washes,  and  rubs,  and  scrubs,  and 
smells,  and  washes,  that  he  has  not  long  re- 
stored himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  stood 


silently  before  the  fire,  when  Saint  Paul's  bdl 
strikes  twelve,  and  all  those  other  bells  strike 
twelve  firom  their  towers  of  various  heights  in 
the  dark  air,  and  in  their  many  tonss.  When 
all  is  quiet  again,  the  lodger  says : 

"  It's  the  appointed  tbne  at  last   Shall  I  go  ?" 

Mr.  Guppy  nods,  and  gives  him  a  "lucky 
touch"  on  ^e  back;  but  not  with  the  washed 
hand,  though  it  is  his  right  hand. 

He  goes  down  stairs ;  and  Mr.  Guppy  tries  ts 
compose  himseli^  before  the  fire,  for  waiting  a  long 
time.  But  in  no  more  than  a  minute  or  two  the 
stairs  creak,  and  Tony  comes  swiftly  back. 

"  Have  you  got  them  ?" 

"Got  them!     No.   The  old  man's  not  there." 

He  has  been  so  horribly  frightened  in  the  short 
interval,  that  his  terror  seizes  the  other,  who 
makes  a  rush  at  him,  and  asks  londly,  "  What's 
the  matter?" 

"  I  couldnH  make  him  hear,  and  I  softly  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in.  And  the  burning  smell 
is  there— and  the  soot  is  there,  and  the  <mI  is 
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theM— and  he  is  not  there  1"— Tonf  en«U  this 
with  ft  groan. 

Mr.  Ouppj  takes  the  li^^t.  They  go  down, 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  holding  one  another, 
posh  open  the  door  of  the  back  shop.  The  cat 
has  retreated  dose  to  it,  and  stands  snarling — 
nut  at  them;  at  something  on  the  ground,  before 
the  fire.  There  ia  very  littie  fire  left  in  the  grate, 
bat  there  is  a  smouldering  snfibcatiBg  vapor  in 
the  room,  and  a  dark  greasy  ooating  on  the  walls 
and  ceiiing.  The  chairs  and  table,  and  the  bottle 
so  rarely  absent  from  the  table,  all  stand  as  usual. 
On  one  ohair4>adi,  hang  the  old  man's  hairy  cap 
andDoat. 

'^Lookl"  whispers  tiie  lodger,  pointing  his 
friend's  attention  to  these  objects  with  a  trem- 
bling finger.  **  I  told  yon  so.  When  I  saw  him 
last,  he  took  his  cap  ofi;  took  out  the  little  bun- 
dle of  old  letters,  hung  his  cap  on  the  back  of 
the  chair — ^his  coat  was  there  already,  for  he  had 
polled  that  oSj  before  he  went  to  put  the  shut- 
ters up— and  I  left  him  turning  the  letters  over 
in  his  hand,  standing  just  Where  that  cnmibled 
Uack  iking  is  upon  the  floor.'^ 

Is  he  hanging  somewhere?  They  look  up. 
No. 

<<Seel"  ii^ii^pen  Tony.  "At  the  foot  oT  the 
same  chair,  there  lies  a  dirty  bit  of  thin  red  cord 
that  they  tie  up  pens  with.  That  went  round 
tbe  letters.  He  undid  it  slowly,  leering  end 
langhing  at  me,  before  he  began  to  turn  tiiem 
over,  and  tiurew  it  there.     I  saw  it  faU." 

"  Whaf  s  the  matter  with  the  oat?"  says  Mr. 
Onppy.     ''Look  at  her!" 

"Mad,  I  think.  And  no  wonder,  in  thii  evil 
plaoe." 

They  advance  slowly,  looking  at  all  these 
things.  The  cat  temains  where  ^ey  found  her, 
still  snarling  at  the  something  on  the  ground, 
before  the  fire  and  between  the  two  chairs. 
What  is  it?    Hold  up  the  light  ? 

Here  is  a  small  burnt  patch  of  flooring;  here 
is  the  tinder  from  a  little  bundle  of  burnt  paper, 
but  not  so  light  as  usual,  seeming  to  be  steeped 
in  something ;  and  here  is— is  it  the  cinder  of  a 
■mall  charred  and  broken  log  of  wood  sprinkled 
with  white  ashes,  or  is  it  coal  ?  O  Horror,  he  u 
here  I  and  this,  from  which  we  run  away,  strik- 
ing  out  the  light  and  oveituming  one  anoUier  into 
the  street,  is  aH  that  represents  him. 

Help,  help,  help!  come  into  this  house  for 
Heaven's  sake  I 

Plenty  w31  come  in,  but  none  can  help.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  that  Court,  true  to  his  title  in 
his  last  act,  has  died  the  death  of  aH  Lord  Chan- 
cellors in  all  Courts,  and  of  all  autiiorities  in  all 
places  under  all  names  soever,  where  frilse  pre- 
tenses are  made,  and  where  ii^stice  is  done. 
Call  the  deai^i  by  any  name  Tour  Highness  will, 
attribute  it  to  whom  you  wiU,  or  say  it  might 
have  been  prevented  how  you  will,  it  is  tiie  same 
death  eternally— 4nbom,  inbred,  engendered  in 
the  corrupted  humors  of  the  vicious  body  itself; 
and  that  only — Spontaneous  combustion,  and 
none  other  of  all  the  deaths  tiiat  can  be  died. 


MY  NOVEL;   OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH UFE* 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  chiefs  of  the  Blue  party  went  in  state  from 
Lansmere  Park ;  the  two  candidates  in  open 
carriages,  each  attended  with  his  proposer  and 
seconder.  Other  carriages  were  devoted  to  Har- 
ley  and  Levy,  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
committee.  Eiccabooca  was  seised  with  a  fit  of 
melancholy  or  cynicism,  and  declined  to  join  the 
procession.  But  just  before  th^  started,  as  all 
were  assembling  without  the  front  door,  the  post- 
man arrived  with  his  wekosM  bag.  There  were 
letters  for  Harley,  some  for  Levy,  many  for  Eger- 
ton,  one  for  Bjindal  Leslie. 

Levy,  soon  hurrying  over  his  own  correspond- 
ence, looked,  in  the  familiar  freedom  wherewith 
he  usually  treated  his  particular  friends,  over 
Randalls  shoulder. 

*'From  the  Squire?"  said  he,  «<Ah,  he  has 
written  at  last  I  What  made  him  delay  so  kmf? 
Hope  he  relieves  your  mind  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Randal,  giving  way  to  a  joy  tlut 
rarely  lighted  up  his  dose  and  secret  countenance 
— "  yes,  he  does  not  write  from  Hazddean-Hiot 
there  when  my  letter  airived— in  London— coold 
not  rest  at  the  Hall— 4he  plaoe  reminded  him  too 
much  of  Frank— went  again  to  town,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  first  letter  concerning  the  rupture  of 
the  marriage,  to  see  after  liis  son,  and  take  up 
some  money  to  pay  off  his  post-obit  Read  what 
he  says."-^*^  So  while  I  was  about  a  mortgage — 
(never  did  I  guess  that  I  should  be  the  man  lo 
encumber  the  Haceldean  estate)^  thought  I 
might  as  well  add  £20,000  as  jC10,000  to  the 
total.  Why  should  you  be  indebted  at  all  to  that 
Baron  Levy  ?  Don't  have  dealings  witii  money- 
lenders. Your  grandmother  was  a  Haoeldean; 
and  from  a  Haseldean  you  shall  have  the  whole 
sum  required  in  advance  for  those  Rood  lands- 
good  light  soil  seme  of  them.  As  to  repayment, 
we*U  talk  of  that  later.  If  Frank  and  I  come  tth 
gether  again,  as  we  did  of  old,  why,  ray  estates 
will  be  his  scune  day;  and  he'U  not  grudge  the 
mortgaga,  so  fond  as  he  always  was  of  you ;  aad 
if  we  donH  come  together,  what  do  I  care  for 
hundreds  or  thousands,  either  more  or  less?  So 
I  shall  be  down  at  Lansmere  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, just  in  die  thick  of  your  polling.  Beat 
the  manufootueer,  my  boy,  and  stick  up  for  the 
land.  Tell  Levy  to  have  all  ready.  I  shall  bring 
tiie  money  down  in  good  bank-notes,  and  a  bni9e 
of  pistefa  in  my  ooat  pocket  to  take  care  of  them, 
in  case  robbers  get  scent  of  the  notes,  and  attack 
me  on  the  road,  as  they  once  did  ray  grand  fother. 
A  Lansmere  election  puts  one  in  mind  of  pistols. 
I  once  fou|^  a  duel  with  an  officer  in  his  Mi^es- 
ty's  service,  R.N.,  and  had  a  ball  lodged  in  my 
ri^t  shoulder,  on  account  of  an  election  at  J^ans- 
mere;  but  I  have  forgiven  Audley  his  share  in 
that  transaction.  Remember  me  to  him  kindly. 
Don't  get  into  a  duel  yourself;  but  I  suf^pose 
manufscturers  cton't  fight;  not  that  I  blame  them 

forthat-^arfifomit." 

*  Oemlnasd  ikwa  tiM  DennOir  Nusater. 
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The  letter  then  ran  on  to  express  surprise,  and 
hazard  conjecture,  as  to  &e  wealthy  marriage 
which  Randal  had  announoed  as  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  the  Squire.  *^It  oould  not  be  Miss 
Sticktorights  T' 

"  Well,"  said  Lery,  returning  the  letter,  "you 
mutt  have  written  as  dererly  as  you  talk,  or  the 
Squire  is  a  booby  indeed." 

Randal  smiled,  pooketed  his  letter,  and  respond* 
ing  to  the  impatient  call  of  his  proposer,  ^ang 
lightly  into  the  carriage. 

Hariey,  too,  seemed  pleased  with  the  letters 
deliyered  to  himself;  and  now  joined  Levy,  as  the 
candidates  droye  slowly  on. 

"  Has  not  Mr.  Leslie  received  from  the  Squire 
an  answer  to  that  letter  of  which  you  informed 
me?" 

"  Tee,  my  lord ;  the  Squire  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow  I  Thank  you  for  apprising  me ; 
his  rooms  shall  be  prepared." 

"  I  suppose  he  will  only  stay  to  see  Leslie  and 
myself;  and  pay  the  money." 

"Aha!    Pay  the  money.    Is  it  so,  then  ?" 

"Twice  the  sum,  and,  it  seems,  as  a  gift, 
which  Leslie  only  asked  as  a  loan.  Really,  my 
lord,  Mr.  Leslie  is  a  very  clever  man;  and  though 
I  am  at  your  oommands,  I  should  not  like  to  in- 
jure him,  with  such  matrimonial  prospects.  He 
oould  be  a  very  powerful  enemy ;  and,  if  he  suc- 
ceed in  Parliament,  still  more  so." 

"  Baron,  these  gentlemea  are  waiting  for  you. 
I  will  follow  by  myaelf." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

In  the  centre  of  the  raised  platform  in  the 
Town-hall  sat  the  Mayor.  On  either  hand  of 
that  dignitary  now  appeared  the  candidates  of 
the  respective  parties.  To  his  right,  Audley 
Egerton  and  Leslie;  to  his  left,  Dick  Avenel  and 
Leonard.  The  place  was  as  full  as  it  oould  hold. 
Rows  of  grimy  fisces  peeped  in,  even  from  the  up- 
per windows  outside  the  building.  The  oontest 
was  one  that  created  intense  interest,  not  only 
from  public  prindples,  but  local  passions.  Dick 
Avenel,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  standing 
against  the  Right  Honorable  Audley  Egerton,  the 
choice  of  the  powerful  Lansmere  aristocratio  party 
— standing,  too,  with  his  nephew  by  his  side- 
taking,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  say,  "  the  tar- 
nation Blue  Bull  by  both  Ito  oligarchical  homs  1" 
There  was  a  pluck  and  gallantry  in  the  very  im- 
pudence of  the  attempt  to  convert  the  important 
borou^— for  one  member  of  which  a  great  Earl 
had  hitherto  striven,  "  with  labor  dire  and  weary 
woe"— into  two  family  seats  for  the  house  of  A  v. 
enel  and  the  triumph  of  the  Capelocracy. 

This  alone  would  have  excited  all  the  spare 
passions  of  a  country  borough ;  but,  beside  this, 
there  was  the  curiosity  that  attached  to  the  long- 
deferred  public  appearance  of  a  candidate  so  re- 
nowned as  the  ex-minister^a  man  whose  career 
had  oommenoed  with  his  sucoess  at  Lansmere, 
and  who  now,  amidst  the  popular  tempest  that 
scattered  his  ooUeagueSrSOOght  to  refit  his  vessel 


in  the  same  harbor  from  which  it  had  first  put 
forth.  New  generations  had  grown  up  since  tiw 
name  of  Audley  Egerton  had  first  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  in  thai  Corioli.  The  questions  that  had 
then  seemed  so  important,  were,  for  the  most  pact, 
settled  and  at  rest.  But  those  present  who  re- 
membered Egerton  in  the  former  day,  were  struck 
to  see  how  the  same  diaracteristics  of  bearing  and 
aspect  which  had  distinguished  his  early  youth, 
revived  their  interest  in  the  mature  and  celebrated 
man.  As  he  stood  up  for  a  few  moments,  befcte 
he  took  his  seat  beside  the  Mayor,  g^iandng  over 
the  assembly,  with  ite  uproar  of  cheers  and  hissei, 
there  was  the  same  stately  erectness  of  fiam  and 
stead£utness  of  look— 4he  same  indefinable  and 
mjrsterious  dignity  of  externals,  that  imposed  re- 
spect, confirmed  estettn,  or  stilled  dislike.  Tke 
hisses  involuntarily  ceased. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over,  the  propoeen 
and  seconders  oommenced  their  office. 

Audley  was  proposed,  of  oourae,  by  the  crack 
man  of  Ihe  party — a  gentleman  who  lived  on  hit 
means  in  a  white  house  in  the  High  Streei— had 
received  a  University  education,  and  was  a  cadet 
of  a  "  County  Family."  This  gentl«naa  spoke 
much  about  the  Constitution,  something  about 
Greece  and  Rome— compared  Egerton  with  Will- 
iam Pitt,  also  with  Aristides;  and  sat  down,  after 
an  oration  esteemed  classical  by  the  £bw,  and  pro- 
nounced prosy  by  the  many.  Andley's  seconder, 
a  burly  and  important  maltster,  struck  a  bokier 
key.  He  dwdt  largely  upon  the  neoessity  of  be- 
ing represented  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  not  by  "  upstarte  and  adventnren.  (Gheen 
and  groans.)  Loddng  at  the  candidates  on  the 
other  side,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  respectability 
of  Lansmere  to  suppose  its  constituente  could  elect 
a  man  who  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  their 
notice,  except  that  he  had  once  been  a  little  hof 
in  the  toMm  in  which  his  father  kept  a  shop— and 
a  very  noisy,  turbulent,  dirty  little  boy  he  was!" 
Dick  smoothed  his  spotless  shirt-front,  and  looked 
daggers,  while  the  Blues  laughed  heartily,  and 
the  Yellows  cried  "  Shame  I"  "  As  for  the  other 
candidate  on  the  same  side,  he  (the  maltster)  had 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
seduced  into  presumption  by  his  uncle  and  his 
own  inexperience.  It  was  said  that  that  candi- 
date, BCr.  Fairfield,  was  an  author  and  a  poet; 
if  so,  he  was  unknown  to  fame,  for  no  bodaeller 
in  the  town  had  ever  even  heard  of  Bfr.  Fairfield's 
works.  Then  it  was  replied,  Mr.  Fairfield  had 
written  under  another  name.  What  would  that 
prove  ?  Either  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  name, 
or  that  the  works  did  him  no  credit.  For  his  part 
he  (the  maltoter)  was  an  Englishman ;  he  did  not 
like  anonymous  scribblers ;  there  was  something 
not  right  in  whatever  was  concealed.  A  man 
should  never  be  afraid  to  put  his  name  to  what 
he  wrote.  But,  grant  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  a 
great  author  and  a  great  poet,  what  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  wanted  was,  not  a  member  who 
would  pass  his  time  in  writing  sonneto  to  Peggy 
or  Moggy,  but  a  practical  man  of  business  s 
statesman — such  a  man  as  Mr.  Audley  Egerton 
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— ft  gentlem&a  of  ancient  birth,  high  standing, 
and  princely  fortune.  The  member  for  such  a 
place  as  Lansmere  should  have  a  proper  degree 
of  wealth."  (''Hear,  hear,"  from  the  hundred 
and  fifty  hesitators,  who  all  stood  in  a  row  at  the 
bottom  of  the  haU  i  and  ''  Gammon  1"  ''  Stuff  1" 
from  some  revolutionary,  but  incorruptible  Yel- 
lows.) Still  the  allusion  to  Egerton^s  private 
fortune  had  considerable  effect  with  the  bulk  of 
the  audience,  and  the  maltster  was  much  cheered 
oD  concluding.  Mr.  Avenel's  proposer  and  sec- 
onder— the  one  a  large  grocer,  the  other  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  new  shop  lor  ticketed  prints,  shawls, 
blankets,  and  counterpanes  (a  man  who,  as  he 
boasted,  dealt  with  the  People  for  ready  money, 
and  no  mistake — at  least  none  that  he  ever  rec- 
tified)— next  followed.  Both  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Avenel  had  made  his  fortune  by  hon- 
est industry — was  a  fellow  townsman  — ^must  know 
the  interests  of  the  town  better  than  strangers — 
upright  public  principles — never  fawn  on  govern- 
ments— ^would  see  that  the  people  had  their  rights, 
and  cut  down  army,  navy,  and  all  other  jobs  of 
a  corrupt  aristocracy,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Eandal  Les- 
lie's proposer,  a  captain  on  half-pay,  undertook  a 
long  defense  of  army  and  navy,  from  the  unpa- 
triotic aspersions  of  the  preceding  speakers ;  which 
defense  diverted  him  firom  the  due  praise  of  Ran- 
dal, until  cries  of ''  Cut  it  short,"  recalled  him  to 
that  subject;'  ftnd  then  the  topics  he  selected  for 
eulogium  were  ''  amiability  of  character,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  urbane  manners  of  his  young 
£iend;" — "coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  that 
illustrious  statesman  with  whom  he  was  conjoin- 
ed j" — "  early  tuition  in  the  best  principles — only 
fault,  youth — and  that  was  a  fault  which  would 
diminish  every  day."  Randalls  seconder  was  a 
bluff  yeoman,  an  out-voter  of  weight  with  the 
agricultural  electors.  He  was  too  straight-for- 
ward by  half— adverted  to  Audley  Egerton's  early 
desertion  of  questions  espoused  by  the  landed  in- 
terest— hoped  he  had  had  enough  of  the  large 
towns ;  and  he  (the  yeoman)  was  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget,  but  trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  burning  their  member  again  in  effigy. 
Aji  to  the  young  gentleman,  whose  nomination 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  second — did  not  know 
much  about  him ;  but  the  Leslies  were  an  old 
family  in  the  neighboring  county,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
said  he  was  nearly  related  to  Squire  Hazeldean — 
as  good  a  man  as  ever  stood  upon  shoe  leather. 
He  (the  yeoman)  liked  a  good  breed  in  sheep  and 
bullocks  j  and  a  good  breed  in  men  he  supposed 
was  the  same  thing.  He  (the  yeoman)  was  not 
for  abuses — he  was  for  King  and  Constitution. 
He  should  have  no  objection,  for  instance,  to  have 
tithes  lowered,  and  the  malt-tax  repealed — not 
the  least  objection.  Mr.  Leslie  seemed  to  him  a 
likely  young  chap,  and  uncommon  well-spoken ; 
and,  on  the  whole  for  aught  he  (the  yeoman) 
could  see,  would  do  quite  as  well  in  Parliament 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  sent  there.  The 
yeoman  sat  down,  little  cheered  by  the  Blues — 
much  by  the  Yellows— and  with  a  dim  oonsoious- 
iMts  that  somehow  or  other  he  had  rather  dam- 


aged than  not  the  cause.of  the  party  he  had  been 
chosen  to  advocate.  Leonard  was  not  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  his  proposer — a  youngish  gen- 
tleman— ^who,  having  tried  various  callings,  Mrith 
signal  unsuocess,  had  come  into  a  small  inde- 
pendence, and  set  up  for  a  literary  charactef. 
This  gentleman  undertook  the  defense  of  poets, 
as  the  half-pay  captain  had  undertaken  that  of 
the  army  and  navy ;  and  after  a  dozen  sentences 
spoken  through  the  nose,  about  the  ''moonlight 
of  existence,"  and  "  the  oasis  in  the  desert,"  sud- 
denly broke  doMm,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  im- 
patient listeners.  This  failure  was,  however,  re- 
deemed by  Leonard's  seconder — a  master  tailor 
— a  practiced  speaker,  and  an  earnest,  thinking 
man — sincerely  liking,  and  warmly  admiring, 
Leonard  Fairfield.  His  opinions  were  delivered 
with  brief  simplicity,  and  accompanied  by  expres- 
sions of  trust  in  Leonard's  talents  and  honesty, 
that  were  effective,  because  expressed  with  feeling. 

These  preparatory  orations  over,  a  dead  silenoa 
succeeded,  and  Audley  Egerton  arose. 

At  the  first  few  sentences,  all  &lt  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  one  accustomed  to  command  at- 
tention, and  to  give  to  opinions  the  weight  of 
recognized  authority.  The  slowness  of  the  meas- 
ured accents,  the  composure  of  the  manly  aspeei, 
the  decorum  of  the  simple  gestures — all  bospoka 
and  all  became  the  Minister  of  a  great  empire, 
who  had  less  agitated  assemblies  by  impassioned 
eloquence,  than  compelled  their  silent  respect  to 
the  views  of  sagacity  and  experience.  But  what 
mi|^t  have  been  formal  and  didactic  in  another,. 
was  relieved  in  Egerton  by  that  air,  tone,  bearing 
of  gtntleman^  which  have  a  charm  for  the  most 
plebeian  audience.  He  had  eminently  these  at- 
tributes in  private  life ;  but  they  became  far  mose 
conspicuous  whenever  he  had  to  appear  in  public 
The  "MMOtortMS  decor^^  seemed  a  phrase  coined 
for  him. 

Audley  commenced  with  notice  of  his  adver- 
saries in  that  language  of  high  courtesy  which  is 
so  beooming  to  superior  station,  and  which  au- 
gurs better  for  victory  than  the  most  pointed 
diatribes  of  hostile  declamation.  Inclining  his 
head  toward  Avenel,  ho  expressed  regret  that  1m 
should  be  opposed  by  a  gentleman  whose  birth 
naturally  endeared  him  to  the  town,  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  native,  and  whose  honorable 
ambition  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  admirable 
nature  of  that  Constitution,  which  admitted  the 
lowliest  to  rise  to  its  distinctions,  while  it  com- 
pelled the  loftiest  to  labor  and  compete  for  those 
which  were  the  most  coveted,  because  they  were 
derived  from  the  trust  of  their  countiymen,  and 
dignified  by  the  duties  which  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility entailed.  He  paid  a  passing  but  gen-, 
erous  compliment  to  the  reputed  abilities  of  Leon- 
ard Fairfield;  and,  alluding  with  appropriate 
grace  to  the  interest  he  had  ever  taken  in  the 
success  of  youth  striving  for  place  in  the  van  of 
the  new  generation  that  marched  on  to  replace 
the  old,  he  impUed  that  he  did  not  consider  Leon- 
ard as  opposed  to  himself,  but  rather  as  an  emn- 
lons  oonqpetitor  lor  a  worthy  prize  with  his  **own 
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foimg  and  rained  friend,  Mr.  Randal  Leslie.'' 
"  They  are  happy  at  theb  yean  1"  said  the  states- 
man,  wi^  a  certam  pathos.  "  In  the  ftiture  they 
see  nothing^  to  fear,  in  the  past  tiiey  hare  nothing 
to  defend.  It  is  not  so  with  me."  And  then, 
passing  on  to  the  Tagne  insinuations  or  bolder 
diarges  against  himself  and  his  policy  proffered 
by  the  preceding  speakers,  Aadley  gathered  him- 
self up,  and  paused;  for  his  eye  here  rested  on 
tike  Reporters  seated  round  the  table  just  below 
him ;  and  he  recognised  faces  not  unfrunilar  to 
his  recollection  when  metropolitan  assemblies  had 
hung  on  tiie  words  'vdiich  fell  from  lips  then 
priyiieged  to  adviBe  their  King.  And  inrolun- 
tarily  it  occurred  to  the  ex-minister  to  esci^M  al- 
together from  this  contracted  audience — ^this  elec- 
tion, with  all  its  associations  of  pain — and  address 
himself  wholly  to  that  yast  and  invisible  Public, 
to  which  those  reporters  would  transmit  his  ideas. 
At  this  thought  his  whole  manner  gradually 
changed.  His  eye  became  fixed  on  the  £uthest 
verge  of  the  crowd ;  his  tones  grew  naore  solemn 
in  their  deep  and  sonorous  swell.  He  began  to 
review  and  to  vindicate  his  whole  political  life. 
He  spoke  of  the  measures  he  had  aided  to  pass — 
of  his  psxj^  the  laws  which  now  ruled  the  land. 
He  toiMl(ed  lightly,  but  with  pride,  on  the  sernces 
he  had  rendered  to  tiie  opinions  he  had  represent- 
ed. He  alluded  to  his  neglect  of  his  own  private 
fortunes ;  but  in  what  detail,  however  minute,  in 
the  public  business  committed  to  his  charge,  oould 
even  an  enemy  accuse  him  of  neglect?  The  al- 
lusion was  no  doubt  intended  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  the  news,  tjiat  the  wealth  of  Audley  Eger- 
ton  was  gone.  Fuially,  he  came  to  the  questions 
that  then  agitated  the  day ;  and  made  a  general 
but  masterly  exposition  of  the  policy  which,  un- 
der the  changes  he  foresaw,  he  i^ould  recommend 
his  party  to  adopt 

Spoken  to  the  motley  assembly  ui  that  town- 
hall,  Andley's  speech  extended  to  a  circle  of  in- 
terests too  wide  for  their  sympathy.  But  that 
assembly  he  heeded  not — he  forgot  it.  The  re- 
porters understood  him,  as  their  flying  pens  follow- 
ed words  which  they  presumed  neither  to  correct 
nor  to  abridge.  Audley's  speech  was  addressed 
to  the  nation  *,  the  speech  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
nation  yet  recognized  a  chief — desiring  to  clear 
all  misrepresentation  from  his  past  career— cal- 
culating, if  life  were  spared  to  him,  on  destinies 
higher  than  he  had  yet  fUlAIled — tissuing  a  mani- 
fMto  of  principles  to  be  carried  later  into  power, 
and  planting  a  banner  round  which  the  divided 
sections  of  a  broken  host  might  yet  rally  for  bat- 
tle and  for  conijuest.  Or  perhaps,  in  the  deeps 
of  his  heart  (not  even  comprehended  by  reportere, 
■  nor  to  be  divined  by  the  public),  the  uncertainty 
of  life  was  more  felt  than  the  hope  of  ambition ; 
and  the  statesman  desired  to  leave  behind  him  one 
full  vindication  of  that  pMic  integrity  and  honor, 
on  which,  at  least,  his  conscience  acknowledged 
not  a  stain.  '^Por  more  than  twenty  years,"  said 
Audley,  in  conclusion,  "  I  have  known  no  day  in 
which  I  have  not  lived  for  my  country.  I  may 
at  times  have  opposed  the  wish  of  tiie  People— 


I  may  oppose  it  now — but,  so  far  as  I  can  ibcm 
a  judgment,  only  because  I  prefer  their  welfioe 
to  tiieir  wish.  And  15— as  I  believe— there  hans 
been  occasions  on  which,  as  one  among  man 
more  renowned,  I  have  amended  the  laws  of  En- 
gluid— confirmed  her  safety— extended  her  com- 
merce, upheld  her  honor — I  leave  the  rest  to  the 
censure  of  my  enemies,  and  (his  voice  trembled) 
to  the  charity  of  my  friends." 

Before  the  cheers  that  greeted  fbe  close  of  this 
speech  were  over,  Richard  Avenel  arose.  What 
is  called  '*  the  more  respectable  part"  of  an  audi- 
ence— ^viz.,  the  better  educated  and  better  dad, 
even  on  the  Yellow  side  of  the  question — ^winced 
a  little  for  the  credit  of  their  native  borough, 
when  they  contemplated  the  candidate  pitted 
against  the  Great  Conmioner,  whose  lofty  pres- 
ence still  filled  the  eye,  and  whose  majestic  tones 
yet  sounded  in  the  ear.  But  the  vast  majority 
on  both  sides.  Blue  uid  Yellow,  hailed  the  rise 
of  Dick  Avenel  as  a  relief  to  what,  while  it  had 
awed  their  attention,  had  rather  strained  their 
faculties.  The  Yellows  cheered  and  the  Blues 
groaned ;  there  was  a  tumultuous  din  of  voicea, 
and  a  reel  to  and  fix?  of  the  whole  excited  miss 
of  unwashed  faces  and  brawny  shoulders.  Bat 
Dick  had  as  much  pluck  as  Audley  himself;  and 
by  degrees  his  pluck  and  his  handsome  features, 
and  the  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
obtained  him  a  hearing;  and  that  hearing,  Dibk 
having  once  got,  he  contrived  to  keep.  His  self- 
confidence  was  backed  by  a  grudge  against  Eger- 
ton  that  mounted  to  the  elevation  of  malignity. 
He  had  armed  himself  for  this  occasion  with  an 
arsenal  of  quotations  from  Audley's  speeches, 
taken  out  of  Hansard's  Debates ;  and,  garbling 
these  texts  in  the  unfairest  and  most  ingenloos 
manner,  he  contrived  to  split  consistency  into 
such  fragments  of  inconsistency — to  cut  so  many 
harmless  sentences  into  such  unpopular,  arbitrary, 
tyrannical  segments  of  doctrine — that  he  made 
a  very  pretty  case  against  tiie  enlightened  and 
incorruptible  Egerton,  as  shuffler  and  trinuner, 
defender  of  jobs,  and  eulogist  of  Manchester  mas- 
sacres, &c.,  &c.  And  all  told  the  more  because 
it  seemed  courted  and  provoked  by  the  ex-min- 
ister's elaborate  vindication  of  himself.  Having 
thus,  as  he  declared,  '^triumphantly  convicted 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  out  of  his  own 
mouth,"  Dick  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
diverge  into  what  he  termed  the  just  indignation 
of  a  freebom  Britain ;  in  other  words,  into  eveiy 
variety  of  abuse  which  bad  taste  could  supply  to 
acrimonious  feeling.  But  he  did  it  so  roundly 
and  dauntlessly,  in  such  true  hustings  style,  that 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  he  carried  the  bulk  of 
the  crowd  along  with  him  sufficiently  to  bear 
down  all  the  resentful  murmurs  of  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee men,  and  the  abashed  shakes  of  the  head 
with  which  the  more  aristocratic  and  well-bred 
among  the  Yellows  signified  to  each  other  that 
they  were  heartily  ashamed  of  their  candidate. 
DidE  conduded  with  an  emphatic  dedaration 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentlemen's  day  was 
gone  by ;  that  the  people  had  been  pillaged  and 
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plwi4arod  anoiigh  by  pompons  red^t^kiBta,  who 
only  thou^t  of  their  saUries,  and  newtt  went  to 
their  offloee  ezoept  to  waete  the  pen,  ink,  aoid 
pi^Mr  which  they  did  not  pay  for;  tfaattheEight 
Honorable  Gentleman  had  boasted  he  had  serred 
his  oountiy  for  twenty  years— served  his  country  1 
He  should  haye  said  served  her  mUJ  (Much 
laof  hter.)  Pretty  mess  his  country  was  in  now. 
In  short,  lor  twenty  years  the  ftight  Honorable 
Oentleman  had  put  his  hands  into  his  country's 
pookets.  ''  And  I  ask  you,''  bawled  Dick, "  wheth- 
er any  of  you  are  a  bit  the  better  lor  all  that  he 
has  taken  outof  themT'  Thehundrod  and  fifty 
hesitators  shook  their  heads.  "Noa,  that  we 
bea'n't  I"  cried  the  hundred  end  Aity,  dolorously. 
"  Y<m  hear  Thji  Pbofub  1"  said  Dick,  taming 
nu^estioally  to  Egerton,  who,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  ujqier  lip  slightly 
«WTed,  sat  like  '*  Atlas  unremoved''— *'  You  hear 
Zhb  PsorLB !  They  condemn  you  and  the  whofe 
set  of  you.  I  repeat  here  what  I  once  rowed  on 
» less  publio  occasion—^  As  sure  as  my  name  is 
£ishard  Avenel,  yon  idiall  smart  for'  (Dick  hes- 
itated) *  smart  ia  your  contempt  of  the  just 
xighta,  honest  claims,  and  enlij^tened  aspira- 
tions of  your  indignant  countrymen.  The  schooU 
jaaster  is  abroad,  and  the  British  Lion  is  aroused  I" 

Dick  sat  down.  The  curve  of  contempt  had 
passed  Irom  Egerton's  lip ;  at  the  name  of  Av- 
SAel,  thus  harshly  spoken,  he  had  suddenly  shaded 
hJm  lace  with  his  hand. 

But  Randal  Leslie  nsoct  arose,  sad  Aadley 
slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  towsrd  his 
prUigi  with  an  expression  of  kindly  interast. 
What  iMtter  dib^t  could  there  be  for  a  young 
man  warmly  attached  to  an  eminent  patron,  who 
had  been  coarsely  assailed^-for  a  political  aspir- 
ant, vindicating  the  principles  which  that  patron 
represented?  The  Blues,  palpitating  with  in- 
dignant  excitement,  all  prepared  to  cheer  every 
sentence  that  oonkl  eml>ody  their  sense  of  out- 
ride—even  the  meanest  among  the  Yellowa,  now 
that  Dick  had  concluded,  were  dimly  aware  that 
tkeir  orator  had  laid  himself  terribly  open,  and 
nehly  deserved  (more  especially  from  tiie  fidend 
and  ir»tiM«a«  of  Audley  Egerton)  whatever  pun- 
idiing  retort  could  vibrate  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  the  toague  of  an  orator.  A  better  op- 
portunity for  an  honest  young  dMtont  could  not 
exist;-— a  more  disagreeable,  annoying,  perplex- 
ing, unmanageable  opportunity,  for  Eaadal  Les- 
lie, the  malice  of  the  Fates  could  not  have  eoo- 
taved.  How  coakl  As  attack  Dick  Avenel  l<-he 
who  counted  upon  Dick  Avenel  to  win  his  elec- 
tion? How  could  he  exasperate  the  Yellows, 
iriisn  Dick's  solemn  injunction  had  been :  *^  Say 
•othing  to  make  tiie  Yellows  not  vote  for  yon  I" 
How  oould  he  identify  himself  with  Egerton's 
policy,  when  it  was  his  own  policy  to  make  his 
opponents  believe  him  an  tmprcjudiced,  sensible 
youth,  who  would  come  all  right  and  aU  Yellow 
one  of  these  days  I  Demosthenes  himself  would 
have  had  a  sore  throat,  worse  than  when  he 
swallowed  the  golden  cup  of  Harpahis,  had  De- 
ibesnplaoedlosooarsedafix.   There- 


fore Bandal  Leslie  may  well  be  excused  if  he 
stammered  and  boggled— if  he  was  appalled  by 
a  cheer  when  he  said  a  word  in  vindication  <^ 
EgertoB— and  looked  cringing  and  pitifUl  when 
he  sneaked  out  a  counter  civility  to  Dick.  The 
Blues  were  sadly  disappointed^-damped;  the 
Yellows  smirked  and  took  heart.  Aodley  Eger- 
ton's brows  darkened.  Harley,  who  was  on  the 
platform,  half  seen  behind  the  firont  row,  a  quiet 
listener,  bent  over,  and  whispered  drily  to  Aud^ 
ley,  ^*  You  should  have  given  a  lesson  beforehand 
to  your  clever  young  fhend.  His  afiection  for 
you  overpowers  him  1" 

Audley  made  no  rejoinder,  but  tore  a  leaf  out 
of  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  in  pencil  these 
words :  *^  Say  that  you  may  well  foel  embarrass- 
ed how  to  reply  to  Mr.  Avenel,  because  I  had  ea- 
pecially  requested  you  not  to  be  provoked  to  one 
angry  expression  against  a  gentleman  whose  &- 
ther  and  brother-in-law  gave  the  minority  of  two 
by  which  I  gained  my  first  seat  in  Parliament; 
—then  plunge  at  once  into  general  politics.*'  He 
placed  this  paper  in  Eandal^s  hsod,  just  as  that 
nnhi4>py  young  man  was  on  the  point  of  a  thor- 
ough break-down.  Randal  paused,  took  breath, 
read  the  words  attentively,  and,  amidst  a  general 
titter,  his  presence  of  mind  retuined  to  him — he 
saw  a  way  out  of  the  scrape— collected  himself 
—suddenly  raised  his  head — and  in  tones  miex- 
peotedly  firm  end  fluent,  enlarged  on  the  tejct 
afibrded  to  him— enlargCMi  so  well  that  he  took 
the  audience  by  surprise-pleased  the  Blues  by 
an  evidence  of  Audley's  generosity^— and  touched 
the  Yellows  by  so  affectionate  a  deference  to  the 
family  of  their  two  candidates.  Then  the  speak- 
er was  enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  topics  on 
which  he  had  elaborately  prepared  himself;  and 
delivered  a  set  harangue — ^very  artfully  put  to- 
gether— ^temporizing,  it  is  true,  and  trimmings 
but  lull  of  what  would  hav«  been  called  admira- 
ble tact  and  disoretioo  in  an  old  stager  who  did 
not  want  to  commit  himself  to  any  body  or  to 
any  thing.  On  the  whole,  the  display  became 
creditable,  at  least  as  an  evidence  of  thoughtful 
reserve,  rare  in  a  man  so  younf^too  refining  and 
soholastio  for  oratory,  but  a  very  good  essay— 
upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  Bandal  wiped 
his  pale  forehead  end  sat  down,  cheered,  espe- 
cially by  the  lawyers  present,  and  self-contented. 
It  was  now  Leonard's  turn  to  speak.  Keenly 
nervous,  as  men  of  the  litersry  temperament  are 
—constitutionally  shy,  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
began.  But  he  trusted,  unconsciously,  less  to  his 
intellect  than  his  warm  heart  and  noble  temper 
—and  the  warm  heart  prompted  his  words,  and 
the  noble  ten4>er  gradually  dignified  his  manner. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  sentences  which  Aud- 
ley had  put  into  Bandars  mouth,  in  order  to 
efface  the  impression  made  by  his  uncle's  rude 
assault.  *'  Would  that  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  himself  made  that  generous  and 
affecting  allusion  to  tiie  services  which  he  had 
deigned  to  remember,  for,  in  that  case,  he  (Leon- 
aid)  was  confident  that  Mr.  Avenel  wo«Ud  have 
lost  aU  the  bitterness  which  politioil  contest  was 
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apt  to  engender  in  proportion  to  the  e&mettness 
with  which  political  opinions  were  entertained. 
Happ7  it  W18  when  some  such  milder  sentiments 
at  that  which  Mr.  Egerton  had  instructed  Mr. 
Leslie  to  convey,  preceded  the  sharp  encounter, 
and  reminded  antagonists,  as  Bir.  Leslie  had  so 
emphatically  done,  that  every  shield  had  two 
sides,  and  that  it  was  possihle  to  maintain  the 
one  side  to  be  golden,  without  denying  the  truth 
of  the  champion  who  asserted  the  other  side  to  be 
silver."  Then,  Mrithout  appearing  to  throw  over 
his  uncle,  the  young  speaker  contrived  to  insin- 
uate an  apology  on  his  uncle's  behalf,  with  such 
exquisite  grace  and  good  feeling,  that  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  both  parties ;  and  even  Dick 
did  not  venture  to  utter  the  dissent  which  strug- 
gled to  his  lips. 

But  if  Leonard  dealt  thus  respectfully  with 
Egerton,  he  had  no  such  inducements  to  spare 
Randal  Leslie.  With  the  intuitive  penetration  of 
minds  accustomed  to  analyse  character  and  in- 
vestigate human  nature,  he  detected  the  varnish- 
ed insincerity  of  Randal's  artful  address.  His 
color  rose — his  voice  swelled — ^his  fancy  began  to 
play,  and  his  wit  to  sparkle — ^when  he  came  to 
take  to  pieces  his  younger  antagonist's  rhetorical 
mosaic.  He  exposed  the  falsehood  of  its  affected 
moderation — he  tore  into  shreds  the  vail  of  words, 
with  their  motley  woof  of  yellow  and  blue— and 
showed  that  not  a  single  conviction  could  be  dis- 
covered behind  it.  "  BCr.  Leslie's  speech,"  said 
he,  *^  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  feny-boat ;  it  seems 
made  for  no  purpose  but  to  go  from  one  side  to 
the  other."  The  simile  hit  the  truth  so  exactly, 
that  it  was  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter :  even 
Egerton  smiled.  *'  For  myself^"  cenduded  Leon- 
ard, as  he  summed  up  his  unsparing  analysis,  "I 
am  new  to  party  warfare ;  yet  if  I  were  not  op- 
posing Mr.  Leslie  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages, 
if  I  were  but  one  of  the  electors — belonging  as  I 
do  to  the  people  by  my  condition  and  my  labors 
— ^I  should  feel  that  he  is  one  of  those  politicians 
in  whom  the  welfare,  the  honor,  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  find  no  fitting  representative." 

Leonard  sate  down  amidst  great  applause,  and 
after  a  speech  that  raised  the  Yellows  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  materially  damag^  Randal 
Leslie  in  the  eyes  of  the  Blues.  Randal  felt  dus, 
with  a  writhing  of  the  heart,  thou^  a  sneer  on 
ttie  lips.  He  glanced  furtively  toward  Dick  Ave- 
nel,  on  whom,  after  all,  his  election,  in  spite  of 
the  Blues,  might  depend.  Dick  answered  the  fur- 
tive glance  by  an  encouraging  wink.  Randal 
turned  to  Egerton,  and  whispered  to  him,  ^^  How 
I  wish  I  had  had  more  practice  in  speaking,  so 
that  I  could  have  done  you  more  justice  1" 

"  Thank  you,  Leslie  ^  Mr.  Fairfield  has  supplied 
any  omission  of  yours,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
And  you  should  excuse  him  for  his  attack  on 
yourself^  because  it  may  serve  to  convince  you 
where  your  fault  as  a  speaker  lies." 

*' Where?"  asked  Leslie,  with  jealous  sullen- 
nets. 

**  In  not  believing  a  single  word  that  you  say," 
answered  Egerton,  very  dryly ;  and  then,  turning 


away,  he  said  aloud  to  his  propoeer,  and  vri^  a 
slight  sigh,  "Bir.  Avenel  may  be  proud  of  his 
nephew  1  I  wish  that  young  man  were  on  o«r 
side ;  I  could  train  him  into  a  great  debater." 

And  now  the  proceedings  were  about  to  tenn- 
inate  witii  a  show  of  hands,  when  a  tall  braway 
elector  in  ikte  middle  of  the  hall  suddenly  ante, 
and  said  he  had  some  questions  to  put  A  duiQ 
ran  through  the  assembly,  for  this  elector  was  the 
demagogue  of  the  Yellows— a  fellow  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  put  down — a  capital  speaker,  with 
lungs  of  brass.  "  I  shall  be  very  short,"  said  tlie 
demagogue.  And  therewith,  under  the  shape  of 
questions  to  the  two  Blue  candidates,  he  com- 
menced a  most  furious  onslau^t  on  the  Earl  d 
Lansmere,  and  the  Earl's  son,  Lord  L'Estrange, 
accusing  the  last  of  the  grossest  intimidation  and 
corruption,  and  citing  instances  thereof  in  the 
presence  of  various  electors  in  Fish  Lane  and  the 
Back  Slums,  who  had  been  turned  from  Yellow 
promises  by  the  base  arts  of  Blue  aristocracy,  r^ 
resented  in  the  person  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he 
now  dared  to  reply.  The  orator  paused,  and  Har- 
ley  suddenly  passed  into  the  firont  of  the  platform, 
in  token  that  he  accepted  the  ungracious  invita- 
tion. Great  as  had  been  the  curiosity  to  hear 
Audley  Egerton,  yet  greater,  if  poasible,  was  Hie 
curiosity  to  hear  Lord  L'Estrange.  Abs^it  from 
the  plaoe  for  so  many  years — heir  to  such  Im- 
mense possessions — ^with  a  vague  reputation  for 
talents  that  he  had  never  proved— strange,  in- 
deed, if  Blue  and  Yellow  bad  not  strained  their 
ears  and  hushed  their  breaths  to  listen. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  is  bom,  and  the  orator 
made— a  saying  only  partially  true.  S<Hne  men 
have  been  made  poets,  and  some  men  have  beea 
bom  orators.  Most  probably  Harley  L'Estrange 
had  hitherto  never  spoken  in  public,  and  he  had 
not  now  spoken  five  minutes  before  all  the  pas- 
sions and  humors  of  the  assembly  were  as  much 
under  his  command  as  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
are  under  the  hand  of  the  musician.  He  had  taken 
from  Nature  a  voice  capable  of  infinite  variety 
of  modulation,  a  countenance  of  the  most  flexile 
play  of  expression ;  and  he  was  keenly  alive  (as 
profound  humorists  are)  equally  to  the  ludicrous 
and  the  graver  side  of  every  thing  presented  to 
his  vigorous  understanding.  Leonard  had  the  do- 
quenoe  of  a  poet — ^Audley  Egerton  that  of  a  par- 
liamentary debater.  But  Harley  had  the  rarer 
gift  of  eloquence  in  itself^  apart  from  the  matter  it 
conveys  or  adorns — that  gift  which  Demosthenes 
meant  by  his  triple  requisite  of  an  orator,  which 
has  been  improperly  translated  "action,"  but 
means  in  reality  "the  actfHg" — "tiie  stage- 
play."  Both  Leonard  and  Audley  spoke  well, 
from  the  good  sense  which  their  speeches  con- 
tained ;  but  Harley  could  have  talked  nonsense, 
and  made  it  more  effective  than  sense— even  as  a 
Kemble  or  Macready  could  produce  effects  from 
the  trash  talked  by  "  The  Strsnger,"  which  your 
merely  acoompliihed  performer  would  fail  to  ex- 
tract from  the  beauties  of  Hamlet. ,  The  art  of 
oratory,  indeed,  is  allied  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  drama  than  to  any  other;  and  throoghoat 
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HAflejr'i  whole  n»tare  then  ran,  as  the  reader 
may  have  noted  (though  qvite  unooneoioiMlj  to 
parley  himaeU),  a  tendenoy  toward  that  ooncen- 
tratum  of  thought,  aotion,  and  ciroomftanoe,  on 
a  single  purpoee,  whioh  makei  the  world  form 
itMlf  into  a  stage,  and  gathers  Tarioos  and  scai- 
tored  agencies  into  the  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness of  a  drama.  Thii  tendenoy,  though  it  often 
produces  effects  that  appear  artificially  thestridal, 
la  not  mioommon  with  persons  the  most  gennine 
and  single-minded.  It  is,  indeed,  the  natural 
inclination  of  quick  raergies  springing  from  warm 
amotions.  Hence  the  very  history  of  nations  in 
their  fresh,  vigorous,  half-eivilized  youth,  always 
ahapes  itself  into  dramatic  forms,  while,  as  the 
eaceroise  of  sober  reason  expands  with  civilisation 
to  the  iigury  of  the  livelier  faculties  and  more  in- 
tuitive impulses,  people  look  to  the  dramatic  foim 
of  expression,  whether  in  thought  or  in  action,  as 
if  it  were  the  antidote  to  truth,  instead  of  being 
its  abstract  and  essence. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  and  somei^iat 
metaphysical  digression,  whatever  might  be  the 
oaose  why  Harley  L'Estrange  spoke  so  wonder- 
frilly  well,  there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  wonder- 
fully well  he  did  speak.  He  turned  the  dema- 
gogue and  his  attack  into  the  most  feUcitous  rid- 
icule, and  yet  with  the  most  genial  good-humor; 
described  that  virtuous  gentleman^s  adventures 
in  search  of  corruption  through  the  pure  regions 
€i  Fish  Lane  and  the  Back  Slums;  and  thai 
sunmied  up  the  evidences  on  which  the  demagogue 
had  founded  his  charge,  with  a  humor  so  caustic 
and  original  that  the  audience  were  convulsed 
with  laughter.  From  laughter  Harley  hurried 
his  audience  almost  to  the  pathos  of  tearfr— for 
he  spoke  g(  the  insinuations  against  his  frkther,  so 
tiiat  every  son  and  every  fSather  in  the  assembly 
folt  moved  as  at  the  voice  of  Nature. 

A  turn  in  a  sentence,  and  a  new  emotion  seix- 
ad  the  assembly.  Harley  was  identifying  him- 
self with  the  Lansmere  electors.  He  spoke  of  his 
pride  in  being  a  Lansmere  man,  and  all  the  Lans- 
mere electors  suddenly  felt  proud  ^  him.  He 
talked  with  frmuliar  kindness  of  old  friends  re- 
membered in  his  schoolboy  holidays,  rejoicing  to 
find  so  many  aUve  and  prospering.  He  had  a 
lelieitous  word  to  each. 

^  Dear  old  Lansmere !"  said  he,  and  the  sim- 
ple exclamation  won  him  the  hearts  of  all.  In 
fine,  when  he  paused,  as  if  to  retire,  it  was  amid 
a  storm  of  acclamation.  Audley  grasped  his 
hand,  and  whispered—"  I  am  the  only  one  here 
not  surprised,  Harley.  Now  you  have  disoover- 
ad  your  powers,  never  again  let  them  slumber. 
What  a  lifo  may  be  yours  if  you  no  longer  waste 
it!''  Harley  extricated  his  hand,  and  his  eye 
glittered.  He  made  a  sign  that  he  had  more  to 
say,  and  the  applause  was  hushed.  "  My  right 
honorable  friend  chides  me  for  the  years  that  I  have 
wasted.  True ;  my  years  have  been  wasted,  no 
matter  how  nor  wherefore  I  But  ki$  /—how  have 
they  been  spent :  in  such  devotion  to  the  public 
that  they  who  know  him  not  as  I  do,  have  said 
that  he  had  not  one  feeling  left  to  space  to  the 


obscurer  duties  and  more  limited  affections,  by 
which  men  of  oidinaiy  talente  and  humble  minds 
rivet  the  links  of  that  social  order  which  it  is  the 
august  destiny  of  statesmen — like  him  who  now 
sits  beside  me^to  cherish  and  defend.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  think  that  there  ii  no  being  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  solemn  hypocrite,  who,  because  he 
drills  his  cold  nature  into  serving  mechanicaUy 
some  oonventional  abstraction — ^whether  he  calls 
it  *'  the  Constitutitm'  or  *  the  Public'— holds  him- 
self diq>en8ed  from  whatever,  in  the  warm  blood 
of  private  lifo,  wins  attachment  to  goodness,  and 
oonfidence  to  truth.  Let  others,  then,  praise 
my  right  honorable  friend  as  the  incorruptible 
politician.  Pardon  me,  if  I  draw  his  likeness  as 
the  loyal,  sincere  man,  who  might  say,  with  the 
honest  priest,  *  that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain 
Heaven  by  itl' — and  with  so  fine  a  sense  of 
honor,  that  he  would  hokl  it  a  lie  merely  to  con- 
ceal the  tmtii."  Harley  then  drew  a  briUiant 
picture  of  the  type  of  chivalrous  honesty — of  the 
ideal  which  the  English  attach  to  the  phrase  of 
"  a  perfect  gentleman,"  applying  each  sentence 
to  his  right  honorable  friend  with  an  emphasis 
that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  heart.  To  all  ^ 
the  audience,  save  two,  it  was  a  eulogittm  which 
the  fiBrvcnt  sincerity  of  the  eulogist  alone  saved 
from  hyperbole.  But  Levy  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
chuckled  inly ;  and  Egerton  hung  his  head,  and 
moved  restiessly  on  his  seat.  Every  word  that 
Harley  uttered  lodged  an  arrow  in  Audley's  breast 
Amidst  the  cheers  that  followed  this  admirable 
sketch  of  "  the  loyal  man,"  Harley  recognized 
Leonard's  enthusiastic  voice.  He  turned  shaip- 
ly  toward  the  young  man :  "  Mr.  Fairfield  cheers 
this  description  of  intsgrity,  and  its  application ; 
let  him  imitate  the  model  set  before  him,  and  he 
may  live  to  hear  praise  as  gennine  as  mine  fjrom 
a  friend  who  has  tested  his  worth  as  I  have  test- 
ed Mr.  Egerton's.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  a  poet:  his 
claim  to  that  title  was  diiputed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  who  preoeded  me  1 — unjustiy  disputed  I 
Mr.  Fairfield  ii  every  inch  a  poet.  But,  it  has 
been  asked,  'Are  poets  fit  for  the  business  of 
senates?  Will  they  not  be  writing  soimets  to 
Peggy  and  Moggy,  when  yon  want  them  to  con- 
centrate their  divine  imagination  on  the  details 
of  a  beer  bUl  I*  Do  not  let  Mr.  Fairfield's  friends 
be  alanned.  At  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  two 
candidates  whose  cause  I  espouse,  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  that  poets,  when  they  stoop  to  action, 
are  not  less  prosaic  than  the  dullest  among  xm : 
they  are  swayed  by  the  self-same  inteiests  tiiey 
are  moved  by  the  same  petty  passions.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  detaU  in  common 
lifo,  whether  in  public  or  private,  can  be  too  mean 
to  seduce  the  exquisite  pliances  of  their  foncy. 
Nay,  in  public  life,  we  may  trust  them  better 
than  other  men,  for  vanity  is  a  kind  of  second 
conscience,  and,  as  a  poet  has  himself  said : 
*  Wko  Iters  not  to  do  in,  yet  ters  Ike  BSBM, 

Is  s  SiSTt  to  ShSBM.* 


In  private  life  alone  we  do  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  these  children  of  fancy,  for  they  so 
devoto  to  the  Muse  aU  their  tieasnry  of  sentimsQti 
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tiiat  W6  can  no  more  expect  them  to  wa«te  a 
thought  on  the  plain  duties  of  men,  thior  it%  can 
expect  the  spendthrift,  who  dszsles  tlw  town,  *  to 
^tter  away  hia  money  in  paying  his  debts.'  Bat 
all  the  world  are  agreed  to  be  indulgent  to  the 
infirmities  of  those  who  aie  their  own  deoeiTera 
and  their  own  chaatisers.  Poets  have  mora  en- 
timsiasm,  more  aifeoiien,  men  heart,  than  others; 
but  only  fi>r  fictions  of  their  own  creating.  It  is 
in  vun  £»  us  to  attach  them  to  oursehres  by 
vulgar  merit,  by  common-plaoe  obligations— 
strive  and  sacrifice  as  we  may.  They  ara  un- 
grateful to  us,  only  because  gimtitnde  is  so  very 
unpoetical  a  subject.  We  lose  them  tiiem  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  bind.  Their  lora, 
*L4gkt  as  air,  at  slgM oTtianiaa  ties. 
Spreads  its  Ught  wta«8,  aad  in  a  mosMBt  iies.* 

They  follow  their  own  eapriees  adore  their  own 
delusions— -and,  deeming  the  forms  of  humanity 
too  material  for  their  fantastic  affoctions,  conjure 
up  a  ghost,  and  are  chilled  to  death  by  its  em- 
brace P 

Then,  suddenly  aware  that  he  was  passing  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  his  audience,  and  touch- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  his  bitter  seoret  (for  here 
he  was  thinking  not  of  Leonard,  but  of  Nora) ,  Har- 
ley  gave  a  new  and  move  homely  direction  to  his 
terrible  irony^-^inmed  into  telling  ridicule  die  most 
elevated  sentiments  Leonardos  speech  hadconvey- 
ed— hastened  on  to  a  n^pid  view  of  pohtioal  ques- 
tions  in  general— defended  Leslie  with  the  same 
apparent  eameetoess  and  latent  satire  with  which 
he  had  eulogized  Audley— sod  conohided  a  speech 
which,  for  popular  effect,  had  never  been  equaled 
m  that  hall,  amidst  a  dii^iaeon  of  cheers  that 
threatened  to  bring  down  the  rafters. 

In  a  few  minutes  mora  the  prooeedhigB  were 
closed— a  show  of  hands  taken.  The  show  was 
declared  by  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  thorough  Bhie, 
in  favor  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Audley  Egerton  and 
Randal  Leslie,  Bsquiie.  Cries  of ''  No,''  «<  Shame," 
''  Partial,''  &c.— a  poll  demanded  on  behalf  of  the 
other  two  candidates  :— And  tiie  crowd  began  to 
pour  out  of  the  halL 

Harley  was  the  first  who  vanished,  retreating 
by  the  private  entrance.  Bgerton  followed  :— 
Randal  lingfering,  Avenel  came  up  aad  shook 
hands  with  him  openly,  but  whispered  privately^ 
^  Meet  me  to-night  in  Lansmere  Park,  in  the  oak 
eopae,  about  three  hnn^bred  yards  from  the  turn- 
stile at  the  town  end  of  the  park.  We  must  see 
how  to  make  all  right.  What  a  oonfonnded  hum- 
bug this  has  been  1" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
It  the  vigor  of  Barley's  address  had  taken  by 
surprise  both  fi'iend  and  foe,  not  one  in  that  as- 
sembly-Hiot  even  the  conscience-stricken  Egerton 
— fett  its  efiect  so  deeply  as  the  assailed  and 
startled  Leonard.  He  was  at  first  perfectly  strai- 
ned by  sai'i]ssms  which  he  so  ill  deserved ;  nor 
was  it  till  aftor  the  assembly  had  broken  up,  that 
Leonard  coidd  even  conjecture  the  cause  which 
had  provoked  the  taunt  and  barbed  its  dart.  Evi- 
tkntiy  Harley  had  learned  (but  learned  only  m 


order  to  misconceive  and  to  wrong)  Leonaid*s 
confession  of  love  to  Helen  Digby.  And  now 
those  implied  aceusattons  of  disregard  tothe  duties 
of  conunon  life  not  only  galled  the  young  man's 
heart,  but  outraged  his  honor.  He  felt  tiie  gen- 
erous indignation  of  manhood.  He  must  see 
Lord  L'Estrange  at  onoe,  and  vindicate  himsetf— 
vindicate  Helen;  fbr  thus  to  accuse  one,  was 
tacitly  to  asperse  the  other. 

Extricating  himeelf  ftom  his  own  enthusiastic 
partisans,  Leonard  went  straight  on  foot  toward 
Lansmere  House.  The  park  paOngs  touched 
dose  upon  the  town,  with  a  smaH  turnstile  fat 
foot-passengers.  And  as  Leonard,  availing  him- 
self of  this  entrance,  had  advanced  some  hundred 
yards  or  so  through  the  park,  suddenly,  in  tiie 
midst  of  that  very  oopse  in  which  Avenel  had 
appohited  to  meet  Leslie,  he  found  himself  fece 
to  face  with  Helen  Bigby  herself. 

Helen  started,  with  a  feint  cry.  But  Leonard, 
absorbed  in  his  own  desire  to  justify  both,  hailed 
her  sight,  and  did  not  pause  to  account  for  his 
i^ppearance,  nor  to  soothe  her  agitation. 

*'  Miss  Digby  I"  he  exclaimed,  knowing  hito 
his  voice  and  manner  that  respect  wliich  often  ss 
cruelly  divides  the  paat  familiarity  from  the  pres- 
flnt  alienation-—^  Miss  Digby,  I  rejoice  to  see  yon 
— rejoice  to  ask  your  permission  to  relieve  mysdf 
from  a  ciharge,  tiiat  in  troth  wounds  even  yon, 
while  leveled  but  at  me.  Lord  L'Estrange  has 
just  implied,  in  public,  that  I-^I— who  owe  him 
so  much— who  have  honored  him  so  truly,  that 
even  the  just  resentment  I  now  feel,  half  seems 
to  me  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  charges  me 
— has  implied  that— Ahf  Miss  Digby,  lean  scarcely 
command  words  to  say  what  it  so  humiliates  me 
to  have  heard.  But  you  know  how  false  is  sJl 
accusation  that  eitiier  of  us  could  deceive  our 
common  benefeotor.  Suffer  me  to  repeat  to  yonr 
guardian,  what  I  presumed  to  say  to  you  when 
we  last  met— what  you  answered — snd  state  how 
I  left  your  presence." 

**0h,  Leonard  I  yes;  dear  yourself  in  l^s  eyes. 
Go\  Unjust  that  he  is,  ungenerous  Lord  L'- 
Estrange 1" 

"^  Helen  Digby  I"  cried  a  vdce  tk)Be  st  hand. 
"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  thus  f" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Hden  and  Leonard 
both  tumed,  and  beheld  Ylolante  standing  before 
them ;  her  young  beauty  rendered  almost  subliraf 
by  the  noble  anger  that  lit  her  eyes,  glowed  hi 
her  cheeks,  animated  her  stately  form. 

"  Is  it  you  who  thus  speak  of  Lord  L'Estrange? 
You— Helen  Digby— you/" 

From  behind  Yioluite  now  emerged  Mr.  Dale. 
"  Softly,  children,"  he  said ;  and  pladng  one  hand 
on  Yiolante's  shoulder,  he  extended  ^e  other  to 
Leonard.  ^Whatkthis?  Come  hither  to  me, 
Leonard,  and  explam." 

Leonard  walked  aside  with  the  Parson,  and  in 
a  few  sentences  gave  vent  to  his  swdling  heart. 

The  Parson  shared  in  Leonard's  resentment; 
and  having  soon  drawn  ftom  him  aH  that  hsd 
passed  in  his  memorable  interview  with  Hdsn, 
exclaimed — 
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"*  Enough  I  Do  not  yel  teok  Lord  L'Ettraoge 
fonnetf ;  I  am  giHiig  to  see  hinh— I  am  bare  at 
lua  requoat.  Hia  annMnonai  indeod,  waa  tar  ta. 
morrow-;  but  tfao  Squire  hsTkig  wntton  me  % 
harried  line^  reqoeating  me  to  meet  him  at  Laoa- 
mere  to-morrow,  aad  proceed  with  him  aAerwaad 
in  aeuoh  of  poor  Frank,  I  thought  1  might  hare 
little  time  for  oommoniofttftona  with  Lord  L*- 
Batraoge,  unleaa  I  foreatalled  hk  hiTitsti<m  and 
oune  to-^jT.  WHl  that  I  did  ae.  I  only  arrived 
an  hour  aince— Suund  he  waa  gone  to  the  Town 
Hall—And  jofaied  the  yoang  ladiea  in  tbi*  Pjtrk. 
Miaa  Bigby,  thinldng  it  natural  that  I  uiiglrt  wiah 
to  8Bf  something  in  piivste  to  my  old  jroung 
friend  Yiolante,  walked  a  fvw  paoea  in  advanee. 
Thua  fortunately  I  chanoed  to  be  here^  to  reeelTe 
your  aooount,  and  I  trust  to  remove  miauader- 
atanding.  Lord  L'Bstrange  must  now  be  return- 
ed. I  will  go  back  to  Ae  house.  Ton,  mean- 
while,  return  to  the  town,  I  beseech  you.  I  will 
come  to  yon  afterward  at  your  inn.  Yow  very 
appearance  in  these  grounds  even  the  brief  wonb 
that  have  passed  between  Helen  and  you— nnaight 
only  widen  the  breach  between  yourself  and  your 
— ^your — ^benefactor.  I  can  not  bear  to  antfeipats 
this.  Go  hwck^  I  entreat  you.  I  will  explain  all, 
and  Lord  L'Estrange  Shan  right  you  I  That  it— 
taat  must  be  his  intention  1" 

"  Ib — mmt  be  his  intentioa — when  he  has  just 
80  wrongfed  me !" 

*'  Tes,  yes,"  &Hered  the  poor  Parson,  mindful 
of  his  promise  to  L'Bstrange,  not  to  reveal  his 
own  interview  with  that  nobleman,  and  ]ret  not 
knowing  otherwise  how  to  explain  or  to  soothe. 
But,  still  believing  Leonard  to  be  Harley's  son, 
and  remembering  all  that  Harley  had  so  pointedly 
said  of  atonement,  in  apparent  remorae  for  crime, 
Mr.  Bale  was  wholly  at  a  loss  himself  to  under- 
stand why  Harley  should  have  thus  prefaced 
atonement  by  an  insult.  Anxious,  however,  to 
prevent  a  meeting  between  Harley  and  Leonard 
while  both  were  under  such  feelings  toward  each 
other,  he  made  an  effort  over  himseli;  and  ae  well 
argued  in  &vor  of  his  own  diplomacy,  that  Leo- 
nard reluctantly  consented  to  wait  for  Mr.  Dale's 
report. 

"  As  to  reparation  or  excuse,"  said  he  proudly, 
''it  must  rest  with  Lord  L'Estrange.  I  ask  it 
not.  Tell  him  only  this— that  H  the  instant  I 
heard  that  she  whom  I  loved  and  held  sacred  for 
so  many  years  was  afBanced  to  him,  I  resigned 
even  the  very  wish  to  call  her  mine — ^if  teat  were 
desertion  of  man's  duties,  I  am  guilty.  If  to  have 
prayed  night  and  di^  that  she  who  would  have 
Meet  my  lonely  and  toilsome  Ufo,  may  give  some 
<Aiarm  to  his,  not  bestowed  by  his  wealth  and  his 
greatness — if  that  were  ingratitude,  I  am  ungrate- 
fiil ;  let  him  still  condemn  me.  I  pass  out  of  his 
sphere — a  thing  that  has  croesed  it  a  moment, 
and  is  gone.  But  Helen  he  must  not  blame- 
suspect— «ven  by  a  thought.  One  word  more.  In 
this  election — ^this  strife  for  objects  wholly  foreign 
to  all  my  habits,  unsuited  to'  my  poverty,  at  war 
with  aspirations  so  long  devoted  to  fairer  goals, 
tiiough  by  obscurer  paths — I  obeyed  but  his  will 


oriridm;  ataraoaasaet)  too,  wdies  my  whole aonl 
sickened  for  repose  and  solitude.  I  had  foreed 
myself  at  last  to  take  interest  in  what  I  had  be- 
foM  loathed.  But  in  every  hope  for  the  fotnre— 
every  stinmlant  to  ambition— Lord  L'Estrange's 
esteem  atill  stood  before  me.  Now,  what  do  I 
here  kmgeif  All  of  his  conduot,  save  hia  con- 
tempt for  myaelf;  ia  an  enigma.  And  unleaa  he 
repeat  a  widi,  whioh  I  woukl  fain  atill  regard  as 
a  law  to  my  gratitude,  I  retire  from  the  contest 
he  has  embittend— I  renooiioe  the  ambition  he 
has  poisoned ;  and,  mindful  of  thoae  humble  du- 
tiaa  which  he  implies  that  I  disdam,  I  reium  to 
my  owm  home." 

The  Pawon  nodded  assent  to  each  of  these  sso- 
tenees,  and  Leoaasd,  passing  by  Vielante  and 
Helen,  wttii  a  salutation  equally  distant  to  botii, 
retraoed  his  steps  toward  the  towm. 

Meanwhile  YiolsKta  sod  Hska  had  also  hssa 
in  close  oonforeaoe,  snd  thht  ooBfcreaee  had  sud- 
denly endeared  each  to  the  other;  for  Helso, 
taken  by  surprise,  agitated,  overpowered,  had  re* 
vealed  to  Yiolaate  that  eonfeaaion  of  another  at- 
tachment, which  she hadmadeto Lord  L'Eatraogs 
— ^the  rupture  of  her  engagement  to  the  latter. 
Yiolante  saw  that  Haiiey  waa  free.  Harley,  too, 
had  promiaed  to  free  henelf.  By  a  sudden  iaah 
of  conviction,  recalling  his  words,  looks,  ahe  folt 
that  ahe  waa  beknred— deemed  that  honor  alene 
(whUe  either  waa  yet  shackled)  had  forbidden  him 
to  own  that  love.  Yiolante  stood  a  being  trans- 
formed, '^  blushing  odestial  rosy  red" — Heaven  at 
her  heart,  joy  in  her  eyes  :*-^he  loved  so  well,  and 
A»  trusted  so  inq>lieitly.  Then  from  ent  the 
overflow  of  her  own  h<^  and  bhaa  ahe  poured  forth 
anoh  sweet  oomfort  to  Helen,  that  Helen's  arm 
stole  aronnd  has  cheek  tonebedcheek— -they  wera 
aasisteiB. 

At  another  moment  Mr.  Dale  might  have  foil 
some  amasement  at  the  sudden  afieotion  which 
had  sprung  up  between  these  young  persons ;  for 
in  his  previous  oouveraatien  with  Yiolante,  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  very  artfully,  and  in  a  pleasant 
vein,  sounded  the  young  Italian  as  to  her  opinion 
of  her  lair  friend's  various  good  qualities— snd 
Yiolante  had  rather  ahrunk  firom  the  title  oi 
''friend;"  and  though  she  had  the  magnanhni^ 
to  apeak  with  great  praise  of  Helen,  the  praise  did 
not  sound  cordial.  But  the  good  man  waa  at 
tlna  moment  oocu|rfed  in  preparing  his  tiioughts 
for  his  interview  with  Harley— he  joined  the  tw» 
girls  in  sUence,  and,  linking  an  ann  of  each  within 
his  own,  walked  slowly  toward  the  housow  As 
he  approached  the  terrace,  he  observed  Biooaboooa 
and  Randal  pacing  the  gravel  walk  side  by  side. 

Yiolante,  pressing  his  arm,  whispered,  "  Let  us 
go  round  tiie  other  way ;  I  would  speak  with  you 
a  few  minutes  undistnrbed." 

Mr.  Dale,  supposing  that  YioUnte  wished  to 
dispense  with  the  presenee  of  Heten,  said  to  the 
latter,  "  My  dear  young  lady,  perhapa  you  will 
excuse  me  to  Dr.  Biocaboeea  who  la  beckoning 
to  me,  and  no  doubt  very  much  surprised  to  see 
me  here  while  I  ftnirik  what  I  was  aajring  to 
Yiolante  when  we  were  intemipted." 
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Helen  left  them,  and  Yiolante  led  the  Parson 
round  through  the  shrubbery,  toward  a  side  door 
in  another  wing  of  tiie  house. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me?''  asked  Mr. 
Dale,  surprised  tiiat  she  remained  silent. 

*^  You  will  see  Lord  L'Estrange.  Be  sure  that 
you  conTinoe  him  of  Leonard's  honor.  A  doubt 
of  treachery  so  grieves  his  noble  heart,  that  per- 
haps it  may  disturb  his  judgment." 

"  You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  the  heart 
of  this  Lord  L'Estrange,  child  1"  said  the  Parson 
in  some  surprise. 

Yiolante  blushed,  but  went  on  firmly,  and  with 
serious  earnestness.  "  Some  words  whioh  h»~ 
that  i  J,  Lord  L'Estrange— said  to  me  very  lately, 
make  me  so  glad  that  you  are  here — that  you 
will  see  him ;  for  I  know  how  good  you  are,  and 
how  wise— dear,  dear  Mr.  Dale.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  received  some  grievous  wrong,  which 
had  abruptly  soured  all  his  views  of  life.  He 
spoke  of  retirement — solitude;  he  on  whom  his 
country  has  so  many  claims.  I  know  not  what 
he  can  mean — ^unless  it  be  that  his — ^his  marriage 
with  Helen  Digby  is  broken  off." 

"Broken  off!    Is  that  so?" 

"  I  have  it  firom  herself.  You  may  well  be 
astonished  that  she  could  even  think  of  another 
after  having  known  him  I" 

The  Parson  fixed  his  eyes  very  gravely  on  the 
young  enthusiast.  But  though  her  cheek  glowed, 
there  was  in  her  expression  of  face  so  much  art- 
less, open  innocence,  tiiat  Mr.  Dale  contented 
hiniself  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
dry  remark:  "I  think  It  quite  natural  that 
Helen  Digby  should  prefer  Leonard  Fairfield.  A 
good  girl,  not  misled  by  vanity  and  ambition; 
temptations  of  whioh  it  behoves  us  all  to  beware— 
nor  least,  perhaps,  young  ladies  suddenly  brought 
in  contact  with  wealth  and  rank.  As  to  tiiis 
nobleman's  merits,  I  know  not  yet  whether  to 
allow  or  to  deny  them;  I  reserve  my  judgment 
till  after  our  interview.  This  is  all  you  have  to 
say  to  me?" 

Yiolante  paused  a  moment  "I  can  not  think," 
she  said,  half  smiling — "  I  can  not  think  that  the 
change  that  has  occurred  in  him^ — for  changed  he 
is— that  his  obscure  hints  as  to  ixgury  received, 
and  justice  to  be  done,  are  caused  merely  by  this 
disappointment  with  regard  to  Helen.  But  you 
can  learn  that ; — learn  if  he  be  so  very  much  dis- 
appointed.    Nay,  I  think  notl" 

She  slipped  her  slight  hand  from  the  Parson's 
arm,  and  darted  away  through  the  evergreens. 
Half  concealed  amidst  the  laurels,  she  turned 
back,  and  Mr.  Dale  caught  her  eye — half  arch — 
half  melancholy ;  its  light  came  soft  through  a  tear. 

"I  don't  half  like  this,"  muttered  the  Parson; 
"I  shall  give  Dr.  Biocabooca  a  caution."  So 
muttering,  he  pushed  open  the  side  door,  and 
finding  a  servant,  begged  admittance  to  Lord 
L'Estrange. 

Harley  at  that  moment  was  closeted  with 
Levy,  and  his  countenance  wa9  composed  and 
fearfully  ^tem.  "  So,  so,  by  this  time  to-morrow," 
said  he,  "  Mr.  Egerton  will  be  tricked  out  of  his 


election  by  Mr.  Eandal  Leslie— good  1  By  this 
time  to-morrow  his  ambition  will  be  blasted  by^ 
the  treachery  of  his  £nends— good  I  By  this  time 
to-morrow  the  bailiffs  will  seize  his  person — 
ruined,  beggared,  pauper,  and  c^tive — all  be- 
cause he  has  trusted  and  been  deceived — good  1 
And  if  he  blame  you,  prudent  Baron  Levy — if  he 
accuse  smooth  Mr.  Randal  Leslie — forget  not  to 
say,  ^  We  were  both  but  the  blind  agents  of  your 
friend  Harley  L'Estrange.  Ask  him  why  you  an 
so  miserable  a  dupe.'  " 

"  And  might  I  now  aide  your  lordship  for  one 
word  of  explanation  ?" 

"  No,  sir ! — ^it  is  enough  that  I  have  spared 
you.  But  you  were  never  my  friend;  I  have  no 
revenge  against  a  man  whose  hand  I  never  even 
touched." 

The  Baron  scowled,  but  there  was  a  power 
about  his  tyrant  that  cowed  him  into  actual  ter* 
ror.    He  resumed,  after  a  pause — 

"  And  tiiough  Mr.  Leslie  is  to  be  member  for 
Lansmere — thanks  to  you — ^you  still  desire  that  I 
should—" 

"  Do  exactly  as  I  have  said.  My  plans  now 
never  vary  a  hair's-breadth." 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  entered. 

"My  lord,  the  Beverend  Mr.  Dale  wishes  to 
know  if  you  can  receive  him." 

"  Mr.  Dale  I — he  should  have  come  to-morrow. 
Say  that  I  did  not  expect  him  to-day ;  that  I  am 
unfortunately  engaged  till  dinner,  which  will  be 
earlier  than  usual.  Show  him  into  his  room ;  he 
will  have  but  little  time  to  change  his  dress.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Egerton  dines  in  his  own  apart- 
ment." 


CHAPTSR  XXVIL 

Thx  leading  members  of  the  Blue  Committee 
were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Park,  and  the  hour 
for  the  entertainment  was  indeed  early,  as  there 
might  be  much  need  yet  of  active  exertion  at  the 
eve  of  a  poll  in  a  contest  expected  to  be  so  close, 
and  in  which  the  inflexible  hundred  and  fifty 
"waiters  upon  Providence"  still  reserved  their 
very  valuable  votes. 

The  party  was  gay  and  animated,  despite  the 
absence  of  Audley  Egerton,  who,  on  the  plea  of 
increased  indisposition,  had  shut  himself  in  his 
rooms  the  instant  that  he  had  returned  from  the 
Town  Hall,  and  sent  word  to  Harley  that  he  wss 
too  unwell  to  join  the  party  at  dinner. 

Bandal  was  really  in  high  spirits,  despite  the 
very  equivocal  success  of  his  speech.  What  did 
it  signify  if  a  speech  failed,  provided  the  election 
was  secure  ?  He  was  longing  for  the  appoint- 
ment with  Dick  Avenel,  which  was  to  make  "  all 
right  1"  The  Squire  was  to  bring  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  coveted  lands  the  next  morn- 
ing. Biccabooca  had  assured  him,  again  and 
again,  of  Yiolante's  hand.  If  ever  Bandal  Leslie 
could  be  called  a  happy  man,  it  was  as  he  sate  at 
that  dinner  taking  wine  with  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Alderman,  and  looking,  across  the  gleaming  silver 
plateauy  down  the  long  vista  into  wealth  and 
power. 
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The  dinner  was  soaroely  over,  when  Lord 
L'Estruige,  in  »  brief  speech,  reminded  his  guests 
of  the  work  still  before  them ;  and  after  a  toast 
to  the  health  of  the  future  membecs  for  Laos- 
mere,  dismissed  the  Gommitte  to  tiieir  labors. 

Levy  made  »  sign  to  Eandal,  who  followed  Hie 
Baron  to  his  own  room. 

"  Leslie,  your  election  is  in  some  jeopardy.  I 
find,  from  the  ooBTersatlon  of  those  near  me  at 
dinner,  that  Egerton  has  made  such  way  among 
the  Blues  by  his  speech,  and  they  are  so  afraid  of 
losing  a  man  who  does  them  so  much  credit,  that 
the  Committee  men  not  only  talk  of  withholding 
from  you  their  seoond  votes  and  of  plumping 
Egerton,  but  of  subscribing  privately  among  them- 
selves to  win  over  that  coy  body  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  upon  whom  I  know  that  Avenel  counts  in 
wfasptever  votes  he  may  be  able  to  transfer  to  you." 

'^It  would  be  very  unhandsome  in  the  Com- 
mittee, which  pretends  to  act  for  both  of  us,  to 
plump  Egerton,"  said  Eandal,  with  consistent 
anger.  '*  But  I  don't  think  they  can  get  those 
handred  and  fifty  without  the  most  open  and  ex- 
aihitant  bribery — an  eiqpense  which  Egerton  will 
Bot  pay,  and  which  it  would  be  very  discredit- 
able to  Lord  L'Estrange  or  his  fibther  to  counte- 


''  I  told  them  fiatly,"  returned  Levy,  "  that,  as 
Mr.  Egerton's  agent,  I  would  allow  no  proceed- 
ings  that  might  vitiate  the  election ;  but  that  I 
would  undertake  the  management  of  these  men 
vyself ;  and  I  am  going  into  the  town  in  order  to 
do  80.  I  have  also  persuaded  the  leading  Com- 
mittee men  to  reconsider  their  determumtien  to 
phmip  Egerton;  they  have  decided  to  do  as 
L'Estrange  directs;  and  I  know  what  he  will  say. 
Ton  may  rely  on  me,"  continued  the  Baron,  who 
spoke  with  a  dogged  seriousness,  unusual  to  his 
eynieal  temper,  ^'  to  obtain  for  you  the  preference 
over  Andley,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile,  you  should  really  see  Avenel  this  very 
night." 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  him  at  ten 
o'clock;  and,  judging  by  his  speech  against 
Egerton,  I  can  not  not  doubt  on  his  aid  to  me,  if 
eonvinced  by  his  poll  books  that  he  is  not  able  to 
Ht"n  both  himself  and  his  impertinent  nephew. 
My  speech,  however  saroafttically  treated  by  Mr. 
Fairfield,  must  at  least  have  disposed  the  Yellow 
party  to  vote  rather  for  me  than  for  a  determined 
opponent  like  Egerton." 

"  I  hope  so ;  for  your  speech  and  Fairfield's  an- 
swer have  damaged  you  terribly  with  the  Blues. 
However,  your  main  hope  rests  on  my  power  to 
keep  these  hundred  and  fifty  rascals  from  split- 
ting  their  votes  on  Egerton,  and  to  induce  them, 
by  all  means  short  of  bringing  myself  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  positive 
bribery — ^which  would  hurt  most  seriously  my 
present  social  position — to  give  one  vote  to  you. 
I  shall  tell  them,  as  I  have  told  the  Committee, 
thftt  Egerton  is  safe,  and  will  pay  nothing;  but 
that  you  want  the  voteH,  and  that  I — in  short,  if 
they  can  be  bought  upon  tiek^  I  will  buy  them. 
Avenel,  however,  can  serve  you  best  here ;  for  as 


they  are  all  Yellows  at  heart,  they  make  no  scrupls 
of  hinting  that  they  want  twice  as  much  for  voting 
Bhie  as  they  will  take  for  voting  Yellow.  And 
Avenel  being  a  townsman,  and  knowing  their 
wajTs,  could  contrive  to  gain  them,  and  yet  not 
bribe. 

Baitdal  (shaking  his  head  incredulously). — 
"Not  bribe!" 

Levy. — "  Pooh  I  Not  bribe— so  as  to  be  found 
out." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  servant 
entered  and  presented  Mr.  Egerton's  compli- 
ments to  Baron  Levy,  witii  a  request  that  the 
Baron  would  immediately  come  to  his  rooms  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"Well,"  said  Levy,  when  the  servant  had 
withdrawn,  "  I  must  go  to  Egerton,  and  tiie  in- 
stant I  leave  him  I  shall  repair  to  the  town. 
Perhaps  I  may  pass  the  night  there."  So  sav- 
ing, he  left  Eandal,  and  took  his  way  to  Audley'? 
apartment 

"  Levy,"  said  the  statesman  abruptly,  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  Baron,  "  have  yoa  betrayed  my 
secret — my  first  marriage — ^to  Lord  L'Estrange  ?" 

"  No,  Egerton ;  on  my  honor,  I  have  not  be- 
trayed it." 

"You  heard  his  speech !  Sid  you  not  detect 
a  fearful  irony  under  his  praises  ?— or  is  it  but — 
but — ^my  conscience?"  added  the  proud  man, 
through  his  set  teeth. 

"  BeaUy,"  said  Levy,  "  Lord  L'Estrange  seem- 
ed  to  me  to  select  for  his  praise  precisely  those 
points  in  your  character  which  any  other  of  your 
friends  would  select  for  panegyric." 

* '  Ay,  any  other  of  my  friends !  What  friends  ?' ' 
muttered  Egerton  gloomily.  Then,  rousing  him- 
self^ he  added,  in  a  voice  that  had  none  of  its 
accustomed  clear  firmness  of  tone — "  Your  pres- 
ence here  in  this  house.  Levy,  surprised  me,  as 
I  told  yon  at  the  first :  I  could  not  conceive  its 
necessity.  Harley  urged  you  to  come  ? — ^he  with 
whom  you  are  no  favorite!  You  and  he  both 
said  that  your  acquaintance  with  Eiohard  Avenel 
would  enable  you  to  conciliate  his  opposition.  I 
can  not  congratulate  you  on  your  success — " 

"  My  success  remains  to  be  proved.  The  ve- 
hemence of  his  attack  to-day  may  be  but  a  feint 
to  cover  his  alliance  to-morrow." 

Audley  went  on  without  notioe  of  the  interrup- 
tion. "  There  is  a  change  in  Harley — to  me  and 
to  all ;  a  change  perhaps  not  perceptible  to  others 
— but  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy." 

"  He  is  occupied  for  the  first  time  with  the 
practical  business  of  life.  That  would  account 
for  a  much  greater  change  than  you  remark." 

"  Do  you  see  him  familiarly  ?— converse  with 
him  often  ?" 

"  No,  and  only  on  matters  connected  with  the 
election.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  consults  me 
as  to  Randal  Leslie,  in  whom,  as  your  special 
protigif  he  takes  oonsiderable  interest." 

"  That,  too,  surprises  me.  Well,  I  am  weary 
of  perplexing  myself.  This  place  is  hateful ; 
after  to-morrow  I  shall  leave  it,  and  breathe  in 
peace.    Yon  have  seen  the  r^KMrts  of  the  can* 
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mm ;  I  hare  had  no  heart  to  inivpeot  them.  Is 
the  election  as  safe  as  they  say  f 

"  If  Arenel  withdraws  his  nephew,  and  the 
Totes  thus  released  eplit  off  to  yon,  you  are  seoore/' 

"  And  you  think  his  nephew  will  be  with- 
drawn ?  Poor  young  man  ! — defeat  at  his  age, 
and  with  snch  talents,  is  hard  to  bear."  Audley 
sighed. 

'*  I  mutt  leave  yon  now,  if  you  have  notiiing 
important  to  say,"  said  the  Baron,  rising.  "  I 
have  much  to  do,  as  the  election  is  yet  to  be  won, 
and — to  you  the  loss  of  it  would  be — " 

"Ruin,  I  know.  Well,  Levy,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  your  advantage  that  I  should  not  lose. 
There  may  be  more  to  get  from  me  yet.  And, 
judging  by  iht  letters  I  received  this  morning, 
my  position  is  rendered  so  safe  by  the  absolute 
necessity  of  my  party  to  keep  me  up,  that  the 
news  of  my  pecuniary  difficultiee  will  not  affect 
me  8o  much  as  I  once  feared.  Never  was  my 
career  so  free  from  obstacle — so  clear  toward  the 
highest  summit  of  ambition — never,  in  my  day  of 
ostentatious  magnificence,  as  it  is  now,  when  I 
am  prepared  to  shrink  into  a  lodging,  with  a 
single  servant." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  secure  your  election,  upon  which  this 
career  must  depend,  because — nay,  I  hardly  like 
to  tell  you—" 

*'  Speak  on." 

"  I  have  been  obliged,  by  a  sudden  rush  on  all 
my  resources,  to  consign  some  of  your  bills  and 
promissory  notes  to  another,  who,  if  your  person 
should  not  be  protected  from  arrest  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  might  be  harsh,  and — " 

"Traitor!"  interrupted  Egerton  fiercely,  all 
the  composed  contempt  with  which  he  usually 
treated  the  usurer  giving  way,  "  say  no  more, 
flow  could  I  ever  expect  otherwise !  You  have 
foreseen  my  defeat,  and  have  planned  my  de- 
struction. Presume  no  reply.  Sir,  begone  from 
my  presence!" 

"You  will  find  that  yon  have  worse  friends 
<ihan  myself;"  said  the  Baron,  moving  to  the  door  j 
"  and  if  you  are  defeated — if  your  prespects  for 
life  are  destroyed — I  am  the  last  man  you  will 
flunk  of  blaming.  But  I  forgive  your  anger,  and 
trust  that  to-morrow  you  will  receive  those  ex- 
planations of  my  conduct  which  yon  are  now  in  no 
temper  to  bear.    I  go  to  take  care  of  the  election.' ' 

Left  alone,  Andley's  sudden  passion  seemed 
to  forsake  him.  He  gathered  together,  in  that 
prompt  and  logical  precision  which  the  habit 
of  transacting  pubKc  business  bestows,  all  his 
thoughts,  and  sounded  all  his  fears;  and  most 
vivid  of  every  thought,  and  most  intolerable  of 
every  fear,  was  the  belief  that  the  Baron  had  be- 
trayed him  to  L^Estrange. 

"  I  can  not  bear  this  suspense,"  he  cried  aloud, 
and  abruptly.  "  I  will  see  Harley  myself.  Open 
as  he  is,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  will  tell  me 
at  once  if  I  am  a  bankrupt,  even  of  human  friend- 
ship. If  that  friendship  be  secure — if  Harley  yet 
olasp  my  hand  with  the  same  cordial  warmth — all 
other  loss  shall  not  wring  from  my  fortitude  one 


foehle  eomplaint."  He  nag  the  bell  •,  his  vtlBt, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  a|>pearad. 

"  Go  and  see  if  Lord  L'Estrange  is  engaged;  1 
would  ^peak  with  him." 

The  servant  came  back  in  lees  than  two  minutes. 

"  I  find  that  my  lord  it  now  part&culariy  en- 
gaged, since  he  has  given  ftzict  oiden  that  he  ii 
not  to  be  disturbed." 

"Engaged!— on  what?— whom  with?" 

"  He  is  in  his  own  room,  tir^  with  a  olergyman, 
who  arrived,  and  dined  here,  to-day.  I  am  told 
that  he  was  formerly  curate  oC  LaiMmere." 

*  Lansmere— curate  1  His  namd — his  name? 
Not  Dale?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  ifl  the  nam»— tiie  RevereiidMr. 
Dale." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Audley,  in  a  front  voioe. 

"  Dale !  the  man  who  suspected  Harley,  whe 
called  on  me  in  London,  sp(^  ot  a  diiid— my 
child — and  sent  me  to  find  bnt  another  gravel 
He  closeted  with  Harley— he  I" 

Audley  sank  back  on  his  ohair,  and  literally 
gasped  for  breath.  Few  men  in  the  world  had 
a  more  established  reputation  for  the  courage  thaA 
dignifies  manhood,  whether  the  phjrsical  oourage 
or  the  moral.  Bnt  at  that  moment  it  was  not 
grief,  not  remorse,  that  paralyzed  Audley — it  was 
fear.  The  brave  man  saw  before  him,  as  a  thing 
visible  and  menacing,  the  aspect  of  his  own  treaoh* 
ery — that  crime  of  a  coward ;  and  into  oowardioe 
he  was  stricken.  What  had  he  to  dread  ?  No- 
thing  save  the  accusing  face  of  an  iigured  friend 
— nothing  but  that.  And  what  more  terrible  f 
The  only  being,  amid  all  his  pomp  of  partisansi 
who  survived  to  love  him — the  only  being  for 
whom  flie  cold  statesman  felt  the  happy,  living, 
human  tenderness  of  private  affection,  lost  to  him 
forever.  He  covered  his  laoe  vrith  both  handi, 
and  sate  in  suspense  of  something  awful,  as  a 
child  sits  in  the  dark — the  drops  on  his  brow,  and 
his  frame  trembling. 

(TO  SI  CORTINVSD.) 


MY  FORTUNE. 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago— two-and-twenty 
years  to-night — I  well  remember  what  a  cold» 
wet  night  it  was,  with  a  thick  sleet  driving 
against  the  windows,  and  a  melancholy,  moan- 
ing wind  creeping  through  the  leafless  branches. 
It  had  been  quite  a  sad  winter  time  to  us  st 
home — the  only  sad  one  I  had  ever  known,  for 
it  was  just  two  OT  three  weeks  after  the  accident 
had  happened  that  first  laid  me  on  my  couch, 
and  only  a  few  days  before,  my  father  had  told 
me  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  fit>m  it 
any  more.  It  had  been  a  heavy  blow  to  us  aH 
We  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  all  the 
long  evening,  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  I 
— ^my  sister  Kate  had  gone  the  day  before  to 
some  friends  in  the  country.  One  gets  so  soon 
used  to  misfortunes  and  disappointments  when 
just  a  little  time  has  passed ;  but,  at  the  first, 
they  are  often  so  hard  to  bear,  and  I  think  that 
never,  at  any  tim^,  did  I  feel  such  sorrow  at  the 
thought  that  I  must  be  an  invalid  my  whole  life 
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••  I  did  that  night.  I  wu  only  a  girl — not  fif- 
teen yet ;  and,  at  that  age  we  are  so  full  of  bright 
dreams  about  the  future,  looking  forward  with 
such  clear,  joyous  hopefulness  to  the  world  that 
is  just  beginning  to  open  before  us,  stretching 
nut  our  hands  so  eagerly  to  the  golden  light  that 
we  think  we  see  in  the  far  distance.  It  was  so 
hard  to  have  the  bright  view  shut  out  forever,  to 
have  the  bright  dreams  fade  away,  to  have  all 
the  hopes  that  to  me  had  made  the  thought  of 
life  so  beautiful,  tom  from  me  forever  in  one 
moment. 

I  had  borne  the  knowledge  of  it  all  quite 
calmly  at  first ;  it  was  only  now  that  I  thought 
I  really  felt  and  knew  all  that  I  was  losing.  But, 
thank  God,  my  life  has  not  been  what  in  my  faith- 
lessness I  thought,  that  night,  it  would  be ;  thank 
God.  that  the  whole  bitterness  of  those  few  hours* 
thought  had  never  come  to  me,  as  it  did  then, 
again. 

Early  in  the  evening,  my  father  had  been  read- 
ing to  us  aloud ;  but  since  he  ceased,  no  word 
had  been  spoken  in  the  room.  He  had  been 
writing  for  the  last  two  hours ;  my  mother,  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  was  reading.  The  whole  house 
was  silent ;  and  from  without,  the  only  sounds 
that  came  to  us  were  the  wind  howling  through 
the  trees,  and  the  cold  rain  dashing  on  the  win- 
dows— both  cheerless  sounds  enough  to  hear. 
It  was  indeed  a  night  for  melancholy  thoughts ; 
and  to  one  ill  and  weak  as  I  was  then,  perhaps 
it  was  to  be  forgiven  that,  thinking  of  the  future 
and  the  past,  looking  back  upon  the  happy  days 
that  were  gone,  and  forward  to  where  the  sun- 
less clouds  hung  so  heavily,  I  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  press  back  the  tears  that  tried  to  blind  me. 

For  when  we  are  very  young  we  shrink  so 
from  feeling  prison-bound ;  we  pray  so  earnestly, 
that  if  sorrow  must  come  to  us,  it  may  rather 
burst  in  sudden  storm  upon  us,  and,  passing 
away,  leave  the  blue  sky  clear  again,  than  that 
our  whole  life  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  cold 
gray  shroud,  through  which  no  deep  sorrow  can 
ever  pierce  into  our  hearts — no  deep  joy  ever 
oome  to  gladden  us. 

And  in  that  gray  shroud  I  thought  that  my 
life  was  to  lie  hidden  and  withered ;  and  now, 
while,  as  yet,  it  was  only  closing  over  me — 
wliile,  with  passionate  resistance,  I  would  still 
have  straggled  to  tear  it  back,  I  felt  that  my 
hands  were  bound. 

A  little  thing  will  sometimes  serve  to  divert 
our  thoughts,  even  when  they  very  much  en- 
gross us ;  and  so  it  was  that  night  that  I  was 
suddenly  startled  out  of  the  midst  of  my  reyerie 
by  two  loud,  sharp  knocks  upon  the  street-door 
— a  sound  certainly  by  no  means  uncommon. 
And  perhaps,  if  nothing  more  had  followed,  I 
might  have  fallen  again  into  my  former  thoughts ; 
but,  as  I  lay  for  a  few  moments  listening,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  then  there  followed  such 
strange,  hurried  exclamations — half  of  surprise, 
half  of  alarm — mingled  with  such  apparently 
irresistible  bursts  of  laughter,  that  my  first  dull 
interest  began  rapidly  to  change  into  a  far  more 
active  feeling. 
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*' My  love,  what's  thatT'  asked  ipy  father, 
without  looking  up. 

*'  I  can't  imagine !"  my  mother  answered,  in 
a  puzzled  tone,  laying  down  her  book. 

Just  at  this  moment  we  heard  a  quick  step 
running  up  the  stairs,  and  all  our  eyes  with  ons 
accord  turned  to  the  door,  which  in  two  or  tbrop 
nunutes  was  burst  open,  and  to  our  cxtreutt^ 
amazement,  in  rushed  our  servant  Ann,  with  u 
little  half-naked  child  in  her  arms.  Yes,  that 
Uttle  creature  standing  on  the  step,  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  seen  when  she  had  opened  the  door. 

**  Upon  my  word,  this  is  going  too  fkr,"  my 
father  exclaimed,  angrily,  when  we  had  heard 
Ann's  story.  **It  isn't  two  months  since  the 
same  trick  was  played  in  town.  Ann,  call  Tom 
to  get  a  lantern  immediately,  and  follow  me. 
We  must  make  a  search;  though,  indeed,  it's 
hopeless  to  think  of  catching  any  one  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  Whoever  has  done  it  is  out  of 
reach  by  this  time.  My  dear,"  he  turned  round 
as  he  was  hurrying  from  the  room,  **  don't  do 
any  thing  with  the  child  until  I  come  back ;  I*m 
afiraid  she's  ill,"  and  he  closed  the  door. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  a  poor  little  object  it 
was.  It  had  scarcely  an  atom  of  clothing  on  it 
— just  a  tom  old  frock  that  would  hardly  bang 
together,  and  its  poor  little  white  shoulders  and 
arms  were  all  bare,  and  wet  with  tlie  heavy  rain. 
Her  pretty  fair  hair  was  wet  too ;  but  her  face 
was  what  attracted  and  astonished  me  most ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  it  was 
glowing  like  fire,  with  a  spot  of  the  brightest 
scarlet  on  each  cheek,  and  her  large  blue  eyos 
so  unnaturally  bright  that  it  was  quite  painful 
to  look  at  them.    Yet  such  a  sweet  face  it  was  ! 

My  mother  made  her  kneel  beside  me  on  my 
couch,  and  we  talked  to  her,  ami  kissed  her,  and 
taking  off  the  old  wet  frock,  wrapped  my  moth- 
er's shawl  around  her;  but  all  the  time,  and 
though  she  was  certainly  more  than  two  years 
old,  she  remained  as  perfectly  unmoved  as  though 
she  had  been  a  little  statue,  only  those  great 
bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  face,  until  I  be- 
gan to  get  absolutely  frightened  at  her. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  my  father  returned 
from  his  useless  search. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  vexation,  as  he  joined 
us  again.  "  Poor  child,  she's  very  feverish  in- 
deed ;  why,  exposure  on  such  a  night  is  enough 
to  kill  her.  My  love,  you  must  put  her  to  bed ; 
there's  no  help  for  it,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
for  her.  But,  really,  it's  a  little  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  all  the  sick  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  not  only  to  be  cured  for  nothing,  but  to 
be  housed  too,  by  the  physician."  And  my  fa- 
ther lefl  the  room  to  change  his  wet  garments, 
in  no  very  contented  state  of  mind. 

My  mother  put  out  her  hands  to  lifl  the  child 
from  my  side,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  a 
moaning  s^und  broke  from  her,  and  leaning  for- 
ward she  caught  my  dress  with  her  little  hands, 
and  held  it  tight,  half-crying,  as  if  she  feared  to 
go  away.  I  pressed  her  to  me,  and  clasped  my 
arms  around  her.     I  couldn't  help  it — and  sfa* 
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let  me  do  it,  and  laid  down  her  bead  upon  my 
bosom,  the  dear  child  !  with  that  plaintive  moan- 
ing Bound  again.  I  wsm  almost  weeping  myself 
— half  with  pity,  half  with  love — for  I  loved  her 
so  much  already,  as  we  love  all  things  that  cling 
to  us,  all  things  that — weaker  than  ourselves — 
appeal  to  us  for  protection.  And  so,  for  I  could 
not  bear  that  against  her  will  she  should  be  made 
to  leave  me,  still  keeping  her  in  my  arms,  I  had 
the  couch  wheeled  into  my  bed-room ;  and  there, 
in  Kate's  bed  we  laid  her,  poor,  little,  weary,  suf- 
fering thing. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all  about  her 
illness,  for  she  was  ill  for  many  weeks ;  how 
patient  she  was  ;  how  anxious  we  all  were  for 
her  ;  how,  in  spite  of  a  few  cross  words  at  first, 
my  kind  father  tended  her  with  as  much  care  as 
ever  he  bestowed  upon  his  wealthiest  patient ; 
how  my  dear  mother  sat  up  night  after  night 
with  her,  as  though  she  had  been  her  own  child ; 
how  the  Httle  thing  crept  so  into  all  our  hearts, 
that  when,  at  last,  one  evening  my  father  pro- 
nounced her  out  of  danger,  even  his  voice  was 
broken  with  emotion,  and  we  were  fairly  crying 
— both  my  mother  and  I. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  all 
the  fruitless  search  that  was  made  to  discover 
who  she  was,  or  where  she  came  from  ;  but  one 
thing  I  must  mention,  because  it  perplexed  us 
very  much,  and  added  to  our  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  her.  It  was  this  :  that  we 
began  to  suspect — what  at  first  had  never  entered 
our  heads — that  she  had  been  stolen,  and  was  not 
a  poor  woman's  child.  It  was  her  own  dim  re- 
collections of  past  things  that  gave  rise  to  this 
supposition ;  but  the  fever  had  so  confused  all 
things  in  her  poor  little  head  that  we  never  could 
reach  any  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  we  could  not 
part  from  her,  for  we  had  all  grown  to  love  her 
so  well  already,  and  we  knew  that  if  we  sent  her 
away  from  us,  the  only  place  that  would  receive 
her  was  the  workhouse.  So  it  was  quite  settled 
at  last  that  she  should  stay  with  us ;  and  because 
she  had  taken  to  me  so  much  from  the  first,  they 
pronounced,  laughing,  that  she  should  be  my 
■child ;  and  I  was  so  happy. 

I  called  her  Fortune — Fortune  Wildred  we 
baptized  her — that,  should  she  never  find  her 
-own  surname,  she  might,  at  least,  have  some 
proper  claim  to  ours.  Of  course  she  must  have 
had  a  Christian  name  before ;  indeed,  she  said 
she  remembered  it,  and  declared  that  it  was 
Willie;  but,  Willie  seemed  so  odd  a  name  to 
give  a  little  girl,  that  we  agreed  it  would  not  do, 
and  then  I  chose  Fortune. 

My  little  Fortune — she  was  so  dear  to  me, 
and  she  loved  me,  too,  so  well!  Young  as  I 
was,  our  relation  to  each  other  became  in  many 
■things  like  that  of  mother  and  child.  It  was 
strange  that,  of  her  own  accord,  from  the  first, 
she  called  me  Aunt  Dinah.  And  I  sasoon  grew 
accustomed  to  the  title,  and  so  soon,  too,  fell 
quite  naturally  into  calling  her  my  child ;  for, 
though  yet  but  a  girl  in  years,  I  was  becoming  j 
a  woman  very  quickly,  as  I  should  think  must , 


often  be  the  case  with  those  who  have  their  des- 
tiny in  life  fixed  as  early  as  mine  was,  for  I  had 
no  other  outward  change  to  look  forward  to  as 
most  girls  have,  and  all  my  business  was  to  set- 
tle down  and  be  content. 

My  life,  I  often  think,  might  have  been  lonely 
and  sad  without  my  child,  but  with  her  I  was 
very  happy.  It  was  as  if  I  lived  again  in  her, 
for  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  my  illness  had 
crushed  came  into  life  again,  but  not  for  myself 
now.  It  was  for  her  that  I  dreamed,  and  hoped, 
and  thought — for  the  little  bright-eyed  child  who 
loved  to  lie  beside  me,  with  her  white  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  her  soft  check  pressed  on  mine ; 
who  loved — Heaven  bless  her — to  be  with  me 
always ;  who  never  was  so  happy  as  when,  even 
for  hours,  we  two  would  be  left  alone  together, 
and,  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  only  chil- 
dren have,  she  would  talk  to  me  of  all  things  that 
came  in  her  mind,  gladdening  my  very  heart  with 
the  loving  things  she  said.  They  all  loved  her. 
but  none  as  I  did,  for  she  loved  none  of  them 
so  well.  They  used  to  say  that  I  should  spoil 
her,  but  I  never  did ;  she  was  not  made  to  b« 
spoiled,  my  little  Fortune,  my  sunny,  bright- 
haired  child ! 

She  was  my  pupil  for  the  first  few  years,  aad 
such  dear  lessons  they  were  that  we  used  to 
have  together — dear  to  both  of  us,  though  most 
to  me.  She  was  so  good  and  gentle,  so  sorry 
if  she  ever  grieved  me,  so  eager  to  be  good  and 
be  forgiven  again— as  though  my  heart  did  not 
forgive  her  always,  even  before  she  asked  it — so 
loving  always.  She  never  wearied  of  being  with 
me — the  kind  child — ^not  even  when,  as  hap- 
pened sometimes,  I  was  too  ill  to  bear  her  child- 
ish merriment,  and  she  would  have  to  sit  quietly 
in  my  room,  and  lower  her  sweet  clear  voice 
when  she  spoke  to  me,  for  she  would  hang  upon 
my  neck  then  too,  and  whisper  to  me  how  she 
loved  me.  Ah,  I  never  shall  forget  it  all — I 
never  shall  forget  how  good  my  little  Fortune 
was  to  me. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  soon  after  it 
was  settled  she  should  stay  with  us,  we  had  a 
little  miniature  portrait  of  her  taken,  which  1 
have  worn  ever  since  as  a  locket  round  my  neck 
We  did  this  on  the  chance  that  it  might  possibly 
serve  on  some  ftiture  day  as  a  means  of  identify- 
ing her.  Here  is  the  -tittle  picture  now  ;  it  is  so 
like  her,  as  I  have  seen  her  a  thousand  times, 
with  her  sunny  vail  of  curls  around  her. 

The  years  went  on,  and  brought  some  changes 
with  them — one  change  which  was  very  sad — 
my  jnother's  death.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly, 
at  a  time  when  we  were  least  thinking  of  soi^ 
row,  for  when  her  short  illness  began  we  werf 
preparing  for  my  sister  Kate's  marriage.  It  was 
long  before  the  gloom  and  grief  that  her  Iom 
threw  upon  our  little  household  passed  away, 
for  she  was  dearly  loved  among  us,  and  had 
been  a  most  noble  and  true-hearted  woman. 

When  Kate  had  been  married  about  a  year, 
my  father  withdrew  from  practice,  and,  to  be 
near  her,  we  removed  to  Derbyshire,  and  he,  and 
I,  and  Fortune,  kept  house  there,  in  a  quiet 
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cheerful  way  together.     And  so  the  years  went 
on  until  my  child  was  about  seventeen. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  country  we  had  not 
niany  neighbors  with  whom  we  were  intimate, 
but  there  was  one  family,  who,  since  our  first 
coming,  had  shown  us  much  kindness.  Their 
name  was  Beresford,  and  they  consisted  of  a 
father  and  mother,  and  one  son,  who  was  at  col- 
lege. They  were  wealthy  people,  with  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  the  county.  When  we  first 
knew  them  I  had  not  been  without  a  suspicion — 
I  almost  think  it  was  a  hope — that  Arthur  Beres- 
ford and  my  Fortime  might  one  day  fall  in  love 
with  one  another ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  as 
they  grew  up,  I  saw  that  there  was  no  thought 
of  more  than  a  common  friendly  love  between 
them ;  and,  indeed,  boys  of  one-and-twenty  are 
generally  occupied  with  other  things  than  fall- 
ing in  love,  and  girls  of  seventeen,  I  think,  gen- 
erally suppose  that  one-and-twenty  is  too  young 
for  them  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  as  no 
doubt  it  very  often  is.  So  they  remained  good 
friends,  and  nothing  more. 

I  remember  well  Arthur  Beresford*s  return 
from  college  two  or  three  months  before  he  came 
of  age,  and  how,  on  the  day  after — a  bright  June 
morning  it  was — ^he  burst  into  our  drawing-room, 
with  the  gay  exclamation,  "Here  I  am,  Aunt 
Dinah,  and  free  for  the  next  four  months  !*'  and 
coming  up  to  me,  took  both  my  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  so  gay,  and  so  happvi  and  so  hand- 
some, that  it  did  me  good  only  to  look  at  him. 
He  was  in  very  high  spirits  indeed,  for  not  only 
had  he  gained  his  freedom,  as  he  called  it,  but 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  back  with  him  his 
cousin,  Nevill  £rhngton,  a  fellow  and  tutor  at 
Oxfoid,  who  bad  done  him,  so  he  said,  such  serv- 
ices during  his  career  there,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  him  he  should  never  have  been  the  happy 
fellow  he  was  there,  which,  whether  it  was  as 
true  as  he  thought  it  or  not,  I  liked  the  boy  for 
saying  and  thinking. 

And  one  or  two  days  afterward,  Nevill  Er- 
lington  came  with  Mr.  Beresford  and  Arthur  to 
call  on  us.  He  was  six  or  seven  years  older 
than  Arthur,  and  neither  so  lively  nor  so  hand- 
some, but  he  had  a  firm,  broad,  thoughtful  brow 
and  deep  lustrous  eyes,  and  a  voice  so  deep,  and 
rich,  and  soft,  that  it  was  like  the  sound  of 
music  to  hear  him  speak.  I  liked  him  from  the 
first — ^we  all  did — and  it  was  not  Imig  before  he 
became  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  our  house, 
coming  sometimes  alone,  on  the  excuse — I  knew 
it  was  but  an  excuse— of  bringing  us  books,  or 
news,  or  some  such  thing,  but  more  often  with 
one  or  other  of  the  Beresfords.  Indeed,  after  a 
little  time,  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  fell  quite  into 
a  habit  of  missing  him  if  ever  a  day  passed  with- 
out his  coming,  for  his  quiet,  gentle  presence  had 
in  it  a  great  charm  to  me,  and  he  had  fallen  so 
kindly  and  naturally  into  my  ways,  that  I  had 
felt,  almost  from  the  first  day,  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  but  a  friend. 

Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  watched  for  his 
daily  visits,  or  felt  lonely  when  he  did  not  come. 
My  dear  child  seldom  spoke  much  of  him  when 
he  was  away  ;  even  when. he  was  with  us  she 


was  often  very  quiet,  but  I  knew  soon  that  in 
both  their  hearts  a  deep,  true  love  was  growing 
up,  and  that  my  darling  would  one  day  bo  Ncv- 
ilPs  wife.  And  he  deserved  her,  and  she  him 
Timid  as  she  was  now,  I  knew  that  it  would  n(»f 
be  always  so;  I  knew  that,  presently,  when  afi 
was  understood  between  them,  her  present  re- 
serve would  pass  away,  and  my  Fortune,  as  h!:- 
really  was,  with  her  bright,  sunny  gaiety,  wiif. 
her  graceful,  hoping  woman's  nature,  with  her 
deeply-loving,  faithful  heart,  would  stand  beside 
him,  to  illumine  and  to  brighten  his  whole  life 
Such  happy  days  those  were  while  these  two 
young  hearts  were  drawing  to  each  other — 
happy  to  them  and  me,  though  over  my  joy  there 
was  still  one  little  cloud. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beresford  were  the  only  persons 
among  our  new  friends  to  whom  I  had  told  my 
Fortune^s  story.  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a 
thing  I  needed  to  tell  to  every  one ;  but  now  I 
was  anxious  that  Nevill  should  know  it,  and  felt 
uneasy  as  day  after  day  passed,  and  kept  him 
still  in  ignorance.  But  indeed  I  was  perplexed 
what  to  do,  for  he  and  I  were  almost  never  alone, 
and  in  the  state  in  which  matters  were  yet  be- 
tween him  and  Fortune,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
mature and  even  indelicate  to  ask  Mrs.  Beresford 
to  interfere.  There  was  only  one  opportunity  I 
had  for  speaking  to  him,  and  that  I  lost.  I  re- 
member that  day  well.  My  father  and  Fortune 
had  gone  after  dinner  to  my  sister  Kate*s,  ex- 
pecting  to  be  back  in  an  hour,  and  when  the  hour 
had  neariy  elapsed  Nevill  came  in  alone,  brin^^- 
ing  a  request  that  they  would  return  with  him  t*. 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Beresfords.  I  thou^r},! 
they  would  soon  be  in,  so  he  willingly  agre<'d  to 
wait ;  and  sitting  beside  me  at  the  open  u  indo^ 
he  presently  began — it  was  the  first  time  he  ha<l 
ever  done  so — to  talk  of  Fortune.  It  was  strange ; 
without  a  word  of  preparation  or  introduction, 
he  spoke  of  her  as  only  one  who  loved  her  could 
speak.  For  a  moment  I  was  startled ;  then  I  fell 
into  his  tone,  and  I  too  talked  of  my  child  as  I 
could  have  done  to  few  but  him.  There  was  no 
explanation  between  us,  but  each  read  the  other*s 
heart  fully  and  perfectly  And  yet,  not  even 
then  did  I  tell  him  Fortune^s  story.  I  longed  to 
do  it — it  was  on  my  lips  again  and  again — but  1 
was  expecting  her  return  with  my  father  every 
moment,  and  I  feared  to  be  interrupted  when  I 
had  once  begun.  So  the  time  went  past,  and  I 
was  vexed  with  myself  when  it  was  gone,  that 
my  tale  was  still  untold. 

Though  it  was  after  sunset  when  they  came 
in,  Nevill  persuaded  them  still  to  accompany  him 
back.  I  remember  well  his  warm  though  silent 
farewell  to  me  that  night.  I  remember,  too. 
when  they  were  all  away,  how  long  I  lay  and 
thought  in  the  summer  twilight.  I  ought  to 
have  been  glad,  and  I  vom  glad,  but  yet  somr 
low,  sad  voice,  that  I  thought  I  had  hushed  tt> 
silence  years  ago  forever,  would  awake  in  my 
heart  again,  making  me  break  the  beauty  of 
that  summer  evening  with  my  rebellious  toari; 
It  was  only  for  a  little  time,  for  I,  who  had  bp<^ii 
so  happy,  what  right  had  I  to  weep  because  tonu 
hnpe^  bad  diod  1   I  pressed  my  tears  back,  pray 
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ing  to  be  forgiven,  and  soon  the  soft  stillness  of 
the  night  calmed  me,  and  I  thought  again  of  my 
dear  child,  and  eagerly  and  hopefully  as  ever  I 
had  done  when  I  was  young.  I  dreamed  bright 
dreams  for  her  future  life.  When  I  was  young ! 
I  was  but  nine-and-twenty  now,  yet  how  far 
back  my  youth  seemed  !  Strange  ;  there  was 
scarcely  two  years  between  me  and  Nevill,  yet 
how  every  one — how  he,  how  I  myself — looked 
on  me  as  old  compared  with  him. 

It  was  late  when  they  came  home  that  night, 
and  I  thought  my  darling  looked  sad — I  had 
thought  so  once  or  twice  of  late.  She  slept  in 
a  room  opening  from  mine  ;  and  always  came 
the  last  thing  to  say  good-night  to  me.  To- 
night, when  she  came,  I  was  grieved,  for  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  She  stood 
beside  my  couch — the  light  from  behind  that 
streamed  through  the  opened  door  falling  on 
her  bright,  unbound  hair,  and  also  herself  look- 
ing so  pure  and  beautiful — my  own  Fortune  ! 
I  kept  her  a  few  minutes  by  me,  for  I  longed  to 
cheer  her ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
to  talk.  I  said  something  about  Nevill,  and  she 
asked  if  he  had  been  long  here  before  they  came. 

"  About  an  hour,"  I  said. 

**  Ah !  I  am  glad,"  she  answered.  "  I  was 
afraid  my  poor  Aunty  had  been  alone  the  whole 
night.     It  was  kind  of  him." 

*'  Yes,  he  is  always  kind,  dear,"  I  sard. 

Which  she  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  gently 
to  herself,  and  stood  in  silence,  with  ray  hand 
in  hers ;  then  suddenly  she  frightened  me,  for, 
quickly  stooping  down,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  I  felt  her  sobbing.  At  first  she 
would  not  tell  me  why  she  wept,  but  whispered 
thrx)Ugh  her  tears  that  it  would  grieve  me ;  that 
I  should  think  she  was  ungrateful — I,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  and  loved  her  so  well  al- 
ways. But  when  I  pressed  her  earnestly,  it 
came  at  last.  It  was  because  through  the  wide 
world  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  father 
or  a  mother ;  because  to  the  very  name  she  bore 
she  had  no  claim ;  because  to  all  but  us,  she 
said,  her  life  had  ever  been  a  deceit,  and  was  so 
•till ;  because  she  felt  so  humbled  before  those 
•he  loved,  knawing  that  she  had  no  right  they 
should  be  true  to  her  whose  first  step  had  been 
a  falsehood  to  them. 

She  told  me  this,  pouring  it  out  rapidly — pas- 
sionately ;  and  I  understand  it  all,  and  far  more 
than  she  told  me.  Alas  !  I  might  have  guessed 
it  all  before. 

I  comforted  her  as  I  could.  I  told  her  that 
her  first  grief  she  must  bear  still — ^hopefully,  if 
•he  could  ;  that  for  the  rest  she  should  not  sor- 
row any  longer,  for  all  whose  love  she  cared  for 
should  know  what  her  history  was.  I  told  her 
te  have  courage,  and  I  thanked  her  earnestly, 
and  truly,  for  how  she  had  spoken  to  me  then  ; 
and  presently,  weeping  still,  but  happier  and 
fall  of  love,  ray  dariingleft  me — left  me  to  weep, 
because  a  grief  I  should  have  known  would 
come  had  fallen  on  me. 

I  said  that  the  Bercsfords  were  landed  pro- 
^etors,  and  Arthur  was  their  only  son ;  so  his 
«oming  of  age  was  to   be  a  groat  dnv.     Of 


course,  I  very  seldom  moved  from  home ;  hot 
it  had  long  been  a  promise  that  on  this  occasion 
we  were  to  spend  a  week  with  them,  and  the 
time  was  now  close  at  hand ;  indeed  it  was  on 
the  second  day,  I  think,  after  I  had  had  this 
talk  with  my  child,  that  our  visit  was  to  begin. 
So,  early  on  that  day  we  went. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that,  for  the  last  fort- 
night, besides  Nevill,  the  Beresfords  bad  had 
other  visitors  with  them — a  brother  of  Mrs.  Be- 
resford's — a  Colonel  Haughton,  with  his  wife 
and  their  two  children,  a  little  boy  and  girl. 
They  had  just  returned  from  India,  where,  in- 
deed, Mrs.  Haughton  had  lived  many  years. 
She  was  in  delicate  health,  and  did  not  go  out 
much,  so  that  she  was  as  yet  almost  a  stranger 
to  me ;  but  the  little  I  had  seen  of  her,  and  all 
that  Fortune  had  told  me  about  her,  pleased  m« 
so  much  that  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  for  this  op- 
portunity of  knowing  more  of  her.  There  was 
something  graceful  and  winning  in  her  manner, 
indeed,  that  prepossessed  most  people  in  her 
favor,  and  there  was  much,  both  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  in  her  face. 

It  was  the  day  after  we  came,  and  a  kuid  of 
preliminary  excitement  was  through  the  house, 
for  the  next  morning  was  to  usher  in  Arthur's 
birthday  ;  and  to-day  Mrs.  Beresford  was  giving 
a  large  childrcn*s  party,  expressly  in  honor  of 
little  Agnes  and  Henry  Haughton.  I  think  we 
had  every  child  for  six  or  seven  miles  round  as- 
sembled together;  and  there  had  been  music 
and  dancing,  and  a  ceaseless  peal  of  merry 
voices  all  through  the  long  summer  evening, 
and  every  body  looked  gay  and  happy,  and  ^1 
went  well,  for  not  a  few  of  the  elder  ones  had 
turned  themselves  into  children  too  for  the  time 
to  aid  them  in  their  games. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  even  the  lightest 
feet  began  to  long  for  a  little  rest,  when  from 
one  large  group  that  had  gathered  together, 
there  came  a  loud  call  to  play  at  forfeits ;  and. 
in  two  or  three  moments,  all  were  busy  gather- 
ing pretty  things  together  to  pour  into  Fortune's 
lap ;  and  then  they  merrily  began  the  game, 
and  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands  with  de- 
light as  each  holder  of  a  forfeit  was  proclaimed. 

The  most  uproarious  laughter  had  just  been 
excited  by  Ncviirs  performance  of  some  penalty 
allotted  to  him ;  and  then  I  recollect  well  how 
he  came,  lodking  very  happy,  to  kneol  at  For- 
tune's feet  and  deliver  the  next  sentence.  She 
held  up  a  little  ring ;  and,  when  she  asked  the 
usual  question,  what  the  possessor  of  it  wss  to 
do,  he  answered  gayly, 

**  To  give  us  his  autobiography." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  while  they 
waited  for  Fortune  to  declare  whose  the  forfeit 
was,  but  she  did  not  speak,  for  the  ring  was 
hers.  Nevill  had  risen  from  his  knees,  and 
seeing  it,  he  exclaimed  laughing,  for  he  knew  it. 

"  What,  Miss  Wildred,  has  this  fallen  to  your 

lotr 

She  looked  up  hurriedly  from  him  to  me,  nu-l 
said,  "Aunt  Dinah,"  quickly,  as  if  to  ask  me  Ut 
speak.  But,  before  I  had  opened  my  lips  Mr». 
Beresford  came  forward,  and  said  kindiy. 
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"  Nevill,  I  think  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to  press 
this  forfeit.  We  can't  expect  young  ladies  to 
be  willing  to  declare  their  autobiographies  in 
pohlic,  you  know.'' 

I  interrupted  Nevill  and  answered, 

'*  But  if  you  will  take  my  account  of  For- 
tune's life  instead  of  calling  on  her  for  her  own, 
1  think  I  can  answer  for  her  willingness  to  let 
yoo  hear  it.     Shall  it  be  so,  Mr.  Erlington  1" 

But  he  was  eager  that  it  should  be  passed 
over,  was  even  vexed  that  any  word  had  been 
said  about  it  at  all.  I  understood  his  delicacy 
well,  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my  heart,  but  I 
knew  what  my  child's  wish  was,  so  I  would  not 
do  what  he  asked  me,  but  promised  that  when 
the  children  were  away  the  story  should  be 
told  ;  and  then  the  game  went  on. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  they  gathered 
round  me  to  hear  my  child's  history.  There 
was  no  one  there  but  the  Be^esfords,  and  the 
Haoghtons,  and  Nevill,  and  ourselves.  I  saw 
that  my  poor  child  was  agitated,  but  I  would 
not  have  her  either  know  that  I  guessed  she  was 
so,  or  that  I  shared  her  agitation,  so  I  took  out 
my  knitting,  and  began  working  away  very 
quietly  as  I  talked,  just  glancing  up  now  and 
then  into  one  or  other  of  my  hearers'  faces — 
into  Nevill's  oflenest,  because  there  was  that  in 
the  earnest  look  he  fixed  on  me  which  seemed 
to  ask  it  more  than  the  rest. 

There  was  not  really  very  much  to  tell,  and  I 
had  gone  on  without  interruption  nearly  to  the 
end,  and  was  just  telling  him  how  I  called  her 
Fortune  because  we  thought  the  name  she  said 
she  had  so  strange,  when,  as  I  said  the  word 
"  Willie,"  a  sudden  cry  rang  through  the  room. 

It  fell  upon  my  heart  with  a  strange  terror, 
aad  in  an  instant  every  eye  was  turned  to 
whence  it  came. 

Pale  as  death,  her  figure  eagerly  bent  for- 
ward, her  hand  grasping  Fortune's  shoulder, 
Mrs.  Haughton  sat.  From  my  child's  cheek 
too  all  color  had  fled;  motionless,  like  two 
marble  figures,  they  fronted  one  another ;  their 
eyes  fixed  on  each  other's  faces,  with  a  wild 
hope,  a  wild  doubt  in  each :  it  lasted  but  a 
moment,  then  both,  as  by  one  impulse,  rose. 
Mrs.  Haughton  stretched  out  her  hands.  *'  Mo- 
ther !"  burst  from  Fortune's  lips.  There  was  a 
passionate  sob,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  one 
another's  arms. 

I  saw  like  one  in  a  dream — ^not  feeling,  not 
understanding,  not  believing.  A  giddiness  came 
over  me  ;  a  sudden  dimness  before  my  eyes  ;  a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  as  we  feel  when  we 
are  fainting.  There  began  to  be  a  buzz  of 
voices,  but  I  could  distinguish  nothing  clearly 
until  I  heard  my  own  name  spoken. 

*'  Dinah,"  my  father  was  saying  hurriedly, 
•*  you  have  that  little  portrait — ^give  it  to  me." 

I  roused  myself  by  a  great  efifort,  and  taking 
the  locket  from  my  bosom,  put  it  in  his  hand. 
Another  moment,  and  there  was  a  second  cry ; 
but  this  time  it  was  a  cry  only  of  joy. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  I  heard  Mrs.  Haughton  passion- 
ately saying,  in  a  voice  all  broken  with  emotion, 
•*I  knew  it,  I  knew  it!     It  is  my   child — my 


Willie— my  little  Willie  !"  and  she  pressed  the 
portrait  to  her  lips,  and  looked  on  it  as  even  I 
had  scarcely  ever  done. 

Ah !  I  needed  no  other  proofs.  I  needed 
.  nothing  more  than  that  one  look  to  tell  mo  I  had 
I  lost  my  child. 

I  Mrs.  Haughton  had  sunk  upon  her  seat  again, 
:  and  my  darling  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  clasp- 
ing her  hand,  and  weeping.  They  spoke  no 
more ;  they,  nor  any  one :  then,  when  a  minute 
or  two  had  passed.  Colonel  Haughton  raised  my 
child  kindly  from  the  ground,  and  placing  her 
mother's  hand  again  in  hers,  led  them  silently 
together  from  the  room. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  turned  away,  but  still 
the  tears  would  force  their  way  through  the 
closed  lids  upon  my  cheek.  And,  as  I  wept, 
feeling — that  night  I  could  not  help  it — so  lone- 
ly and  so  sad,  a  warm,  firm  clasp  came  gently 
and  closed  upon  my  hand.  It  was  Nevill  who 
was  standing  by  my  side,  and  as  I  felt  that 
friendly  pressure,  and  met  the  look  that  was 
bent  upon  me,  I  knew  that  there  was  one  at 
least  who,  rejoicing  in  my  Fortune's  joy,  could 
yet  feel  sympathy  for  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  Colonel  Haughton 
came  back,  and  from  him  we  learnt  all  that 
there  was  to  tell.  Mrs.  Haughton,  when  very 
young,  had  married  a  Captain  Moreton  and  ac- 
companied him  to  India,  where  my  child  was 
born,  and  called  after  her  mother  Wilhelmina. 
But  she  was  delicate,  and  the  doctors  said  that 
the  Indian  climate  would  kill  her ;  so,  before  she 
was  two  years  old,  they  were  forced  to  send  her 
home  to  England,  to  relations  in  the  north.  An 
English  servant  was  sent  in  charge  of  her,  and 
both  were  committed  to  the  care  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  theirs  who  was  returning  to  England 
in  the  same  vessel ;  but  the  lady  died  during  the 
passage,  and  neither  of  child  nor  nurse  were 
there  ever  more  any  tidings  heard,  except  the 
solitary  fact — which  the  captain  proved — that 
they  did  arrive  in  England.  It  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  woman  had  money  with  her  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Haughton,  as  well  as  the  whole  o( 
the  child's  wardrobe  ;  quite  enough  to  tempt  her 
to  dishonesty. 

And  such  was  the  history  of  my  Fortune's  birth. 

I  went  away  as  soon  as  I  could  to  my  room, 
and  lay  there  waiting  for  my  child  ;  for  I  knew 
that  she  would  come.  The  moonlight  streamed 
in  brightly  and  softly,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  without  the  window  came  and  waved  upon 
my  couch,  rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  with  a  low 
music,  like  a  song  of  rest.  It  stilled  my  heart., 
that  quiet  sound  ;  and  lying  there  alone,  1  pray- 
ed that  I  might  have  strength  to  rejoice,  and  not 
to  mourn  at  all,  and  then  after  a  long  time  I 
grew  quite  calm,  and  waited  quietly. 

My  darling  came  at  last,  but  not  alone.  Her 
mother  entered  the  room  with  her,  and  they 
came  together,  hand  in  hand,  up  to  my  couch, 
and  stood  beside  me,  with  the  moonlight  falling 
on  them  and  shining  on  my  child's  white  dress, 
as  if  it  was  a  robe  of  silver.  We  spoke  little, 
but  from  Mrs.  Haughton's  li|m  there  fell  a  few 
most  gentle,  earnest,  loving  words,  which  sank 
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into  my  heart,  and  gladdened  mc ;  and  then  she 
left  roe  with  my  child,  alone. 

My  darling  clung  around  my  neck  and  wept, 
and,  calmer  now  myself,  I  poured  out  all  my 
love  upon  her,  and  soothed  her  as  I  could,  and 
then  we  talked  together,  and  she  told  me  all  her 
joy.  And  there  were  some  words  that  she  said 
that  night  that  I  have  never  since  forgotten,  nor 
fvcr  will  forget — ^words  that  have  cheered  me 
often  since — that  live  in  my  heart  now,  beauti- 
ful, distinct,  and  clear  as  when  she  spoke  them 
first.     God  bless  her — my  own  child  ! 

Brightly  as  ever  the  sun  rose  upon  all  August 
morning,  did  his  first  rays  beam  through  our 
windows  to  welcome  Arthur's  birthday.  There 
was  nothing  but  joy  throughout  the  house,  and 
happy  faces  welcoming  each  other,  and  gay 
voices  and  merry  laughter,  making  the  roof  ring. 
There  are  a  few  days  in  our  lives  which  stand 
out  from  all  others  we  have  ever  known  ;  days 
on  which  it  seems  to  us  ae  if  the  flood  of  sun- 
light round  us  is  gilded  with  so  bright  a  glory, 
that  even  the  commonest  things  on  which  it  falls 
glow  with  a  beauty  we  never  felt  before  ;  days 
on  which  the  fresh  breeze  passing  over  us,  and 
sweeping  through  the  green  leaves  overhead, 
whispers  ever  to  us  to  cast  all  sorrow  from  our 
hearts,  for  that  in  the  great  world  around  us 
there  is  infinite  joy  and  happiness  and  love. 
Such  a  day  was  this ;  and  bright  and  beautiful, 
with  the  blue,  clear  sky,  with  the  golden  sun- 
beams, \vith  the  light,  laughing  wind,  it  rises  in 
ray  memory  now — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  was  not  very  strong,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
had  my  couch  moved  into  one  of  the  quiet  rooms, 
and  lay  there  resting,  with  only  the  distant  sound 
of  gay  voices  reaching  me  now  and  then,  and 
every  thing  else  quite  still.  I  had  not  seen  much 
of  my  child  during  the  morning,  but  I  knew  that 
she  was  happy,  so  I  was  quite  content.  And 
indeed  I  too,  myself,  was  very  happy,  for  the  sun- 
light seemed  to  have  pierced  into  my  heart,  and 
[  felt  so  grateful,  and  so  willing  that  all  should 
be  as  it  was. 

/   I  had  lain  there  alone  about  half  an  hour,  when 
(  heard  steps  upon  the  garden  walk  without. 
The  head  of  my  couch  was  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, so  I  could  not  easily  see  who  it  was,  but  in 
a  few  moments  they  came  near,  and  Fortune  and 
Ncvill  entered  the  room  by  the  low,  open  window. 
"  I  was  longing  to  see  my  child,"  I  said  softly, 
and  with  a  few  loving  words  she  bent  her  head 
down  over  me,  kissing  me  quickly  many  times. 
Nevill  stood  by  her  side,  and  smiling,  asked  : 
**  Will  you  not  give  me  a  welcome  too  1" 
I  said  warmly,  for  I  am  sure  I  felt  it, 
*'  You  know  that  you  are  always  welcome." 
He  pressed  my  hand ;  and  After  a  moment's 
pause,  half  seriously  and  half  gayly,  ho  went  on — 
**  Aunt  Dinah,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  boon — 
the  greatest  boon  I  ever  asked  of  any  one.     Will 
you  grant  it,  dou  yo  think!" 

I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  wondering,  hoping, 
doubting ;  but  I  could  not  speak,  nor  did  he  wait 
long  for  an  answer ;  but  bending  his  head  low. 

"Will  you  give  me,"  he  -said — and  the  ex- 
auisite  tenderness  of  his  rich  voice  is  with  me 


still — "will  you  give  mc  your  Fortune  to  be 
evermore  my  Fortune,  and  my  wife !" 

I  glanced  from  him  to  her.  I  saw  his  beam- 
ing smile  as  he  stood  by  her,  and  her  glow- 
ing cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  and  then  I  knew 
that  it  was  true,  and  tried  to  speak.  But  they 
were  broken,  weeping,  most  imperfect  words, 
saying — I  well  know  so  faintly  and  to  ill — the 
deep  joy  that  was  in  my  heart ;  and  yet  they  un- 
derstooid  me,  and,  whispering  "  God  bless  you !"" 
Nevill  stooped  and  kissed  my  brow,  and  my  dar- 
ling pressed  me  in  her  arms,  and  gazing  in  my 
face  with  her  bright  tearful  eyes,  I  saw  in  their 
blue  depths  a  whole  new  world  of  happiness. 

A  few  more  words  will  tell  you  all  the  rest. 
My  child  was  very  young,  and  Nevill  had  little 
beside  his  fellowship  to  depend  upon,  and  that 
of  course  his  marriage  would  deprive  him  of 
So  it  was  settled  that  they  should  wait  a  year  or 
two  before  they  married  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  they  parted,  Nevill — ^who  had  been  some 
time  ordained — to  go  to  a  curacy  near  London, 
and  Fortune,  with  her  mother,  to  relations  fur- 
ther north. 

It  was  to  me  a  very  sad  winter,  for  I  was 
lonely  without  my  child,  but  I  looked  forward 
hopefiilly,  and  every  one  was  very  kind.  And  in 
the  spring  an  unexpected  happiness  befell  us,  for 
a  living  near  us  in  Mr.  Beresford's  gift  became 
vacant  suddenly,  and  before  it  was  quite  summer 
again,  Nevill  was  established  as  the  new  rector 
there.  And  then  my  darling  and  be  were  married. 

There  is  a  little  child  with  dark-blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  who  often  makes  a  sunshine  in  my 
room;  whose  merry  laughter  thrills  my  heart, 
whose  low,  sweet  songs  I  love  to  hear,  as  nestled 
by  my  side  she  sings  to  me.  They  call  her  Dinah, 
and  I  know  she  is  my  darling's  little  girl ;  but  when 
I  look  upon  her  face  I  can  forget  that  twenty 
years  have  passed  away,  and  still  believe  she  is 
my  little  Fortune,  come  back  to  be  a  child  again. 

A  SLIGHT  COLD. 

CONSIDER  "  a  slight  cold"  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  chill,  caught  by  a  sudden  contact  with 
your  grave ;  or  as  occasioned  by  the  damp  finger 
of  death  laid  upon  you,  as  it  were,  to  mark  yon 
for  HIS,  in  passing  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  his  commission.  Let  this  bo  called  croaking, 
and  laughed  at  as  such,  by  those  who  are  "a^ 
wearied  of  the  painful  round  cf  life,"  and  are  on 
the  look-out  for  their  dismissal  from  it ;  but  be 
learned  off  by  heart,  and  remembered  as  having 
the  force  and  truth  of  gospel,  by  all  those  who 
would  "  measure  out  their  span  upon  the  earth," 
and  are  conscious  of  any  constitutional  flaw  or 
feebleness,  who  are  distinguished  by  any  such 
tendency  deathward,  as  long  necks,  narrow, 
chicken  chests,  very  fair  complexions,  exquisite 
sympathy  with  atmospheric  variations,  or,  in 
short,  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  an  asthmatic 
character — if  they  choose  to  neglect  a  slight 
COLD.  Let  not  these  complain  of  being  bitten  by 
a  reptile,  which  they  have  cherished  to  maturity 
in  their  very  bosoms,  when  they  might  have 
crushed  it  in  the  egg  !  Now,  if  we  call  **  a  slight 
cold"  the  egg,  and  pleurisy — inflammation  of  the 
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longs  —  asthma — consumption^  the  enormous 
reptile,  the  matter  will  be  no  more  than  correctly 
figured.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  egg 
may  be  deposited  and  hatched.  Going  suddenly, 
■lightly  clad,  from  a  heated  into  a  cold  atmos- 
phere, especially  if  you  can  contrive  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
draughty  however  slight — it  is  the  breath  of  i 
death,  reader,  and  laden  with  the  vapors  of  the  . 
grave  !     Lying  in  damp  beds  (for  there  his  cold  j 


arms  shall  embrace  you),  continuing  in  wet  cloth> 
ing,  and  neglecting  wet  feet — these,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  surely  cherish  the 
creature  that  shall  at  last  creep  inextricably  in- 
ward, and  lie  coiled  about  your  very  vitals.  Once 
more,  again — again — again — I  would  say,  at- 
tend to  this,  all  ye  who  think  it  a  small  matter 
to  NEOLBCT  A  SLIGHT  COLD. —  Warren's  Diary  of 
a  Late  Physician. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  met  on  Monday,  the  6lh  of  Decern- 
her,  and,  as  both  Houses  were  fully  organized, 
the  President's  Message  was  sent  in  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  a  brief,  well-written,  and  hi^^hly  interest- 
ing document — setting  forth  clearly  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  expressing,  in  temperate  but  ex- 
plicit language,  the  views  of  the  President  upon  the 
principal  topics  of  public  concern.  Commencing 
with  a  reference  to  the  result  of  the  recent  Presi- 
dential canvass,  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  favor 
which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  year, 
and  an  allusion  to  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  Message  proceeds  to  say  that  consid- 
erable anxiety  was  occasioned  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, by  an  oHicial  intimation  from  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the 
prevention  of  encroachments  by  American  vessels 
upon  the  fishing-grounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies.  The  brief  notice  that  was 
given  of  this  action,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  made 
it  a  question  of  urgent  importance.  Satisfuctory  ex- 
planations of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  subsequently  given,  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  is  still 
an  unadjusted  question,  to  which  some  degree  of 
importance  is  attached.  The  President  reviews  the 
questions  of  privilege  which  have  grown  out  of  this 
controversy,  and  deems  the  present  moment  favor- 
able for  a  reconsideration  of  the  entire  subject  of 
the  Fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Provinces, 
with  the  view  of  producing  a  more  liberal  scale  of 
Reciprocity.  It  is  judged  expedient,  also,  that  the 
negotiations  which  may  occur  should  take  place  in 
two  separate  Conventions — one,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1813,  and  the  other,  to  regulate  the  terms 
of  Reciprocity.  Arrangements  for  this  purpose  were 
partially  made  before  the  decease  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  project  is  again  on  foot. — The  affairs 
of  Cuba  remain  in  an  uneasy  condition,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  alarm  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  author- 
ities which  has  led  to  some  acts  of  which  we  have 
a  right  to  complain.  But  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  has  no  right  to  treat  with  foreign  governments, 
nor  is  he  in  any  dejiree  under  the  control  or  direc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  President  says,  "the  refusal  of  the 
Captain-General  to  allow  passengers  and  the  mail 
to  be  lauded  in  certain  cases,  for  a  reason  which 
does  not  furnish,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
even  a  good  presumptive  ground  for  such  a  prohibi- 
tion, has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  remon- 
strance at  Madrid."  Early  in  the  present  year, 
notes  were  received  from  the  representatives  of  En- 
gland and  France,  inviting  the  IFnited  Stales  to  be- 


come party  to  a  tripartite  Convention,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  three  powers  should  severally  and  col- 
lectively disclaim,  now  and  for  the  future,  all  inten- 
tion to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  oi  Cuba,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  at- 
tempts to  thai  efTect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  in- 
dividual vshalevcr.  This  invitation  was  declined, 
because  compliance  witli  it  seemed  to  the  President 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  impolitic,  and  unavail- 
ing. But  the  President  took  occasion  to  inform 
both  these  powers  that  the  United  States  entertained 
no  designs  against  Cuba,  and  that  he  should  regard 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at  the  present  time 
as  fraught  with  serious  danger.  *'  Were  tliia  island," 
he  says,  "  comparatively  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or 
occupied  by  a  kindred  race,  I  should  regard  it,  if 
voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a  most  desirable  ac- 
quisition. But,  under  existing  circumstances,  1 
should  look  upon  its  incorporation  into  our  Union 
as  a  very  hazardous  measure.  It  would  bring  into 
the  Confederacy  a  population  of  a  diiTerent  national 
stock,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  not  hkely 
to  harmonize  with  the  other  members.  It  would 
probably  affect  in  a  prejudicial  manner  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  South;  and  it  might  revive 
those  conflicts  of  opinion  between  the  difierent  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  lately  shook  the  Union 
to  its  centre,  and  which  have  been  so  happily  com- 
promised."— Passing  to  other  foreign  topics  of  in- 
terest, the  Messase  says  that  the  rejection  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  of  the  Convention  concluded 
with  tlie  United  States  for  opening  a  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  has  thrown  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  desirable  work ;  it  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  governments  on  that  subject  may  still  be  ami- 
cably adjusted.  A  satisfactory  result  is  also  hoped 
for,  to  the  negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  Venezuela  has  acknowledged 
some  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  which 
have  been  pressed  for  several  years  ;  it  is  hoped  tliat 
provision  will  be  made  for  their  payment.  Our  re- 
presentatives in  Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  Confederated 
States  have  been  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the 
free  access  of  our  commerce  to  the  extensive  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata : 
and  a  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  with 
Uruguay.  Further  investigation  has  shown  thut  our 
Government  was  wrong  in  the  ground  originally 
taken  in  regard  to  the  LoIkw  Islands,  and  that  they 
are  rightfully  the  property  of  Peru :  and  a  full  ar- 
knowledgraent  to  that  effect  has  been  made,  and  met 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  in  the  most 
friendly  and  satisfactory  manner.  Our  sctllementa 
on  the  Pacific  coast  have  led  to  greatly  increased 
intercourse  wilh  Eastern  Asia,  and  to  the  general 
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eztenaion  of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter.  The 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific  have  been  more  fre- 
quented by  our  whalemen.  The  very  general  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation  demands  new  coal- 
ing-stations, and  it  is  essential  to  provide  protection 
for  mariners  who  may  be  shipwrecked  on  the  East- 
em  Seas.  Hence  the  President  has  considered  it 
expedient  to  order  an  appropriate  naval  force  to 
Japan,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  that  Government 
some  relaxation  of  the  inhospitable  policy  which  has 
characterized  its  action  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. The  conmiander  of  the  expedition  has  been 
instructed  to  make  a  serious  remonstrance  against 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  our  shipwrecked  mar- 
iners have  frequently  been  subjected,  and  to  demand 
that  they  be  treated  with  more  leniency,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  most  abundant  assurances  that  the 
United  States  have  no  other  designs  than  those  pro- 
fessed, and  that  the  expedition  is  friendly  and  peace- 
ful. The  President  hopes  that  the  effort  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  says  that  its  advantages 
will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  the  maritime  powers. 
— Passing  from  our  foreign  relations  to  questions  of 
domestic  interest,  the  Message  adverts  to  the  over- 
burdened condition  of  the  Department  of  State. 
That  Department  was  relieved  of  a  small  portion  of 
its  responsibilities  by  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior;  but  the  labors  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  recommended  tiiat  the  residue  of  the  do- 
mestic business  be  transferred  to  the  Interior.  The 
condition  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  was  as  follows :  Receipts,  ex- 
clusive of  Trust  Funds,  $49,728,386  89.  Expend- 
itures, 646,007,896  30 ;  of  which  amount,  $9,455,- 
816  83  was  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt,  including 
the  last  installment  of  the  indemnity  to  Mexico,  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Balance  in 
the  Treasury.  $14,632,135  37 ;  of  which  $2,456,547  49 
have  been  since  applied  for  further  purchases  of  the 
principal  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  value  of  Foreign 
Merchandise  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  $207,240,101.  The  aggregate  Exports  were 
$167,065,937,  besides  $42,507,285  in  specie.  With- 
in the  year,  9,522,953  acres  of  the  Public  Lands 
have  been  surveyed,  and  8,032,463  acres  brought  into 
market.  The  amount  sold  was  13,115,175  acres,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  569,220  acres  over  the  previous 
year.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  the  Message 
recommends  such  an  imposition  of  duties  upon  for- 
eign goods  as  shall  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer 
fairly  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer  in  our 
own  markets.  The  subject  of  frauds  upon  the  rev- 
enue is  referred  to  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  specific  duties.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  directed  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  suitable 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  A  general 
emigration  of  the  Seminoles  from  Florida  is  confident- 
ly expected.  The  Mexican  Boundary  Commission 
has  been  required  to  suspend  its  labors,  on  account 
of  an  informality  in  the  Act  authorizing  the  work. 
The  prompt  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited 
to  this  subject.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  protect 
our  own  and  the  Mexican  frontiers  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Indians.  Of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  detailed 
for  this  service,  some  8000  are  actively  employed. 
The  operations  of  the  troops  have  been  successful  in 
arresting  most  of  the  evils  of  which  complaint  was 
iisado.  It  is  recommended  that  the  subject  of  appro- 
priations for  Fortifications  be  made  an  early  topic 
of  inquiry.  River  and  Harbor  Improvements  arc  also 
still  further  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  Navy  Department  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 


and  has  taken  measures  for  the  fitting  out  of  expedi- 
tions to  the  China  Seas,  the  North  Pacific,  Behring't 
Straits,  the  African  Coast  and  the  La  Plata,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  destined  for  J^an.  The  exploration  of 
the  country  watered  by  the  Amazon  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  results  will  soon  be  made  public.  In 
connection  with  naval  topics,  the  President  com- 
mends the  project  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  as  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support 
by  Congress.  A  number  of  minor  subjects  arc  recom- 
mended for  examination.  In  conclusion,  the  Presi- 
dent pays  a  compliment  to  the  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  for  the  efiiciency 
and  integrity  with  which  they  are  conducted ;  calls 
attention  to  the  defective  laws  respecting  the  bribery 
of  official  personages ;  and  makes  a  lengthened  com- 
ment upon  the  policy  of  this  Government  toward 
foreign  nations.  We  have  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  afi^airs  of  other  countries,  and 
while  others  have  been  plunged  into  discord  and  an- 
archy, we  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way. 
The  policy  of  non-interference  is  therefore  com- 
mended very  highly.  The  President  warns  the  public 
against  the  seductive  and  dangerous  appeals  of  those 
who  advocate  a  different  line  of  conduct  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  appeals  to 
the  history  of  the  past  in  evidence  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  adhering  closely  to  our  own  afi^airs.  It  is 
not  strange,  however — adds  the  Message — ^that  an 
exuberance  of  enterprise  should  cause  some  individ- 
uals to  mistake  change  for  progress,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  others  for  national  prowess  and  glory. 
The  President  closes  his  Message  with  congratula- 
tions on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country. 
Abroad,  its  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  are 
friendly ;  its  rights  are  respected,  and  its  high  plac« 
in  the  family  of  nations  cheerfully  recognized-  At 
home,  we  enjoy  an  amount  of  happiness,  public  and 
private,  which  has  probably  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  people.  Besides  affording  to  our  own  citi- 
zens a  degree  of  prosperity,  of  which  on  so  large  a 
scale  no  other  instance  is  known,  our  country  is 
annually  affording  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  multitudes, 
altogether  without  example,  from  the  Old  Worid.  Id 
closing  his  term  of  office,  he  claims  only  to  have  dis- 
chai^ed  its  duties  to  the  best  of  an  humble  ability, 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good. 

Reports  from  several  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments accompanied  the  Message.  The  Postmaster 
General  states  that  on  the  1st  of  November  there 
were  21,191  post  offices  in  the  United  States;  there 
were  in  operation  6711  mail  routes,  their  aggregate 
length  being  214,284  miles,  and  employing  5206  con- 
tractors. The  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  on 
these  routes  was  58,985,728  miles,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $3,939,971.  being  about  6  7-10  cents  per  mile  ;  of 
these  58,985,728  miles  of  annual  transportation, 
11,082,768  miles  were  required  to  be  performed  upoa 
railroads,  at  a  cost  of  $1,275,520,  being  about  11] 
cents  per  mile ;  6,353,409  miles  in  steamboats,  at  a 
cost  of  $505,815,  being  about  8  cents  per  mile; 
20,698,930  miles  in  coaches,  at  a  cost  of  $1,128,986, 
being  about  5^  cents  per  mile  :  and  20,850,621  railcs 
in  modes  not  specified,  at  a  cost  of  $1,029,650,  being 
about  4  9-10  cents  per  mile.  The  inland  service 
shows  an  increase  of  17,994  miles  in  the  lenath  of 
mail  routes — of  5,713,476  in  miles,  and  $518,217  in 
the  cost  of  transportation.  On  the  30th  of  June  there 
were  six  foreign  mail  routes,  18,349  miles  in  lenslh, 
the  number  of  miles  of  annual  transportation  thereon 
being  652,406.  On  three  of  these  routes  the  service 
is  under  contract  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  transportation  being  200,592  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
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$400,000 :  on  the  other  three  routes  the  contract  for 
service  is  with  the  Navy  Department,  the  annual 
transportation  being  458,934  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,496,250,  including  the  additional  compensation 
roted  to  the  Collins  line.  The  cost  of  the  ocean 
steamer  service  for  the  year  has  been  $1,896,250. 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  year 
were  86,925,971,  of  which  $4,226,792  was  from  letter 
postage,  and  $789,246  from  postage  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  receipts  for  postages,  American 
and  foreign,  were  less  by  $1 ,388,334  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  being  a  decrease  of  about  22  per  cent. 
This  diminution  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  postage  made  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851 : 
it  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated,  but  the 
Postmaster  General  questions  the  expediency  of  re- 
storing the  higher  rates,  as  he  thinks  the  increase  of 
written  correspondence  will  eventually  increase  the 
receipts.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  year  amount  to  $7,108,459,  of  which  $4,225,311 
iM  for  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  $1,296,705 
compensation  to  postmasters.  The  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $8,745,777 ;  the 
estimated  resources  are  $7,417,790 — leaving  a  deficit 
of  $1,327,986  to  be  provided  for  by  direct  appropria- 
tions from  the  Treasury.  The  amount  received  for 
postages  by  the  Collins  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  was  $228,867 ;  by  the  New 
York  and  Bremen  line  $77,219;  by  the  New  York 
and  Havre  line  $80,804.  Uetails  are  given  of  the 
provisions  made  for  extending  and  improving  the 
mail  service  between  various  domestic  points.  The 
Department  urges  additional  appropriations  to  the 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  running  between  New  York 
and  Bremen  and  Havre.  A  new  postal  convention 
has  been  established  with  Prussia,  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  similar  arrangements  with  France 
and  Belgium.  The  whole  number  of  letters  which 
have  passed  through  the  post-ofBces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  was  95,790,524,  of  which 
32,672,765  were  unpaid.  The  number  of  newspapers 
and  other  packages  of  printed  matter  chargeable  with 
postage  was  87,710,498:  letters  conveyed  by  the 
several  lines  of  European  steamers  4,421,543;  the 
amount  of  postage  collected  from  the  Collins  and 
Cunard  lines  was  $794,440,  of  which  $463,615  was 
collected  in  the  United  States,  and  $325,824  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Navy  states 
the  various  services  upon  which  the  several  vessels 
composing  the  United  States  Navy  are  employed. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  six  squadrons,  each  under 
a  separate  commander,  and  assigned  respectively  to 
*he  East  Indies,  the  Pacific,  the  African  Coast,  the 
Brazilian  Coast,  the  Mediterranean,  anu  the  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
maintenance  of  a  squadron  on  the  Coast  of  Africa 
may  be  discontinued.  Details  are  given  of  the  pre- 
parations made  for  the  Expedition  to  Japan,  and  of 
the  Surveying  Expedition  to  the  North  Pacific.  An- 
other expedition  ha«  been  fitted  out  to  explore  that 
portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  lying  eastward  of 
Liberia :  and  still  another  to  explore  the  country 
lying  on  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata  in  South 
America.  The  Secretary  thinks  that  the  abolition 
•f  corjKjral  punishment  in  the  Navy  has  not  been  at- 
tended Ijy  satisfactor>'  results,  and  submits  a  plan 
of  reeistration,  in  which  the  meritorious  arc  to  re- 
ceive biiiher  pay,  to  be  exempt  from  corporal  punish- 
ment, lo  enjoy  a  furlough  after  three  years'  .service, 
and  lo  be  eligible  to  the  petty  offices  on  shipl)oard, 
M  the  best  method  of  government  on  board  ship. 


A  very  interesting  docuincjil  hiiS  been  fiubinittcd  to 
Congress  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  giv- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  population,  productions, 
&c.  of  the  United  Slates  at  different  periods  of  their 
history.  It  appears  from  this  paper  that  during  the 
lact  sixty  years  the  increase  of  population  has  aver- 
aged three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
that  of  Great  Britain  has  been  only  one  and  thirty- 
seven  hundredths  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  population 
eleven  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate  is  over  seven  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  The  average  cjuanlity  of  im- 
proved land  is  alx)ut  seven  and  a  half  acres  to  each 
inhabitant :  and  the  average  value  of  all  the  land  in 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  over  three  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  is  ten  dollars  and  seventy-nine 
cents  per  acre.  The  comparative  annual  agricul- 
tural productions  of  the  country,  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  1850  and  that  of  1840,  are  set  forth  ir 
the  following  table : 

1840.  1850. 

Wheat  bush »l,623,272  ....   100,503,899 

Rye  *•        ...     18,645,367  ...     14,188,637 

Indian  Com     "      ....  877,531,875  ....  593,336,613 
Oats  "      ....  133,071,341   ....   146,678.879 

Rice  pounds...     80,841,438  ....  315,312,710 

Tobacco  "      ....  319,168,319  ....  199,752,646 

Cotton  "      ....  790,479,275  ....  9n ,449,600 

Buckwheat  buah 7,291,743  ....      6,956,916 

Barley  "      ....      4,161,504  ....      5,167,016 

Sugar  pounds  ....  347,581,000  ....  381,830,886 
Hon.  Walter  Forward  died  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
on  the  1st  of  December,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  prominent  as  a  politician  for  many  years, 
having  been  Member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Tyler,  more  recently  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Denmark,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 

Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia. John 

L.  Stephens,  the  well  known  author,  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  New  York  on  the  12th  of  October,  of  fever 
caught  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  railroad  enterprise,  to  which 
he  had  been  for  some  years  devoted.  He  was  born 
in  1805,  educated  at  Columbia  College,  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  and  engaged  in  its  practice  at  New 
York.  Ill  health,  however,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  travel.  In  1837  he  published  his  work  of 
travels  in  Ara))ia  Petraja,  which  had  a  remarkable 
degree  of  popularity,  and  was  followed  by  others 
equally  successful.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Charg^ 
to  the  Central  America,  and  on  his  return  from  that 
country  published  a  l)ook  of  travels,  followed  in  1842 
by  a  similar  work  on  Yucatan.  He  was  among  the 
most  popular  of  American  writers,  and  his  various 
works  of  travel  still  enjoy  a  wide  circulation.    He 

was  a  man  of  alulity ,  energy,  and  enterprise. Hon. 

John  Sergeant,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  died  in  that  city,  November 

30,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. George  S.  Hillard, 

Esq.,  delivered  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Webster  at  the 
celebration  of  his  obsequies  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Boston.  On  the  17th,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
delivered  an  oration  in  the  same  city  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  Lepislature  of  South  Carolina  met  early  in 
November.  The  Governor's  Message  recommends 
the  re-charter  of  all  private  banks,  under  proper  re- 
strictions— suggests  further  attention  to  the  school 
system  ;  advises  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
revise  the  criminal  law  ;  and  congratulates  the  State 
on  the  present  political  calm.  He  predicts  that  the 
North  will  speedily  renew  its  acts  of  hostility  against 
slavery,  and  expresses  an  earnest  hope  that,  in  sut^li 
an  event,  the  Southern  States  will  either  unite  to 
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force  their  rights  to  be  respected,  or  else  take  their 
pliice  as  a  Southern  Confederacy  anionjr  the  nations 
of  the  earth. Hon.  Charles  G.  Alhcrton,  Demo- 
crat, has  been  chosen  Senator  of  the  United  States  by 
ihe  Legislature  of  New  Hainp'^hire.  in  place  of  Mr. 
Hale.  The  Governor's  Messa;^e  confratulates  the 
prople  on  the  social,  educational,  r.nd  political  con- 
dit  ion  of  the  State ;  recommends  economy  and  equal- 
ity of  taxes ;  suggests  action  for  preservim:  the  public 
lands ;  virtually  recommends  the  abolition  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  relation  to  the  eollf  ction  of 
debts,  and  suggests  some  additional  Icgifllation  to 
prevent  accidents  on  railroads  and  in  manufactories. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  pa.ssed  a  law 

prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  the 
State  : — the  law  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
March,  but  if  they  decide  against  it,  it  is  to  take 
effect  nevertheless  in  December. 

From  California  our  dates  are  to  the  16th  of 
November.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
2d.  About  forty  blocks  of  buildings  were  burned, 
nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  deprived 
of  shelter,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is  stated  at  over 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Several  lives  were  lost 
during  the  conflagration.  A  fire  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  night  of  the  Hth,  also  destroyed  property  to 
the  value  of  over  $100,000 — and  at  Marysville  more 
tlian  half  as  much  was  lost  at  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Chinamen  are  beginning  to 

return  in  great  numbers  to  their  own  country  :  about 
five  hundred  had  left  San  Francisco  in  a  single  ship. 

Accounts  from  the  mining  districts  continue  to 

be  favorable,  and  their  prospects  for  the  winter  were 

highly  encouraging. The  United   States  troops 

sent  north,  under  Major  Fitzgerald,  against  the  In- 
dians, had  reached  Scott*8  Valley,  where  they  were 
awaiting  supplies :  they  had  accomplished  nothing  to- 
ward the  object  of  the  expedition.  In  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  the  Indian  troubles  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end.  Further  difficulties  had  sprung  up  between 
the  miners  and  the  Chinese  immigrants,  but  they  were 
local,  and  it  was  hoped  would  be  only  temporary. 
On  the  Gila,  peace  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Yumas,  who  have  agreed  to  retire  to  their  fields,  and 
leave  the  Americans  unmolested.  The  Land  Com- 
mission had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
but  had  thus  far  made  but  little  progress.  The  set- 
tlement of  Mormons  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  was  remarkably  flourishing ;  their  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  doing  remarkably 
well. 

From  Orboon  wc  have  intelligence  to  the  7th  of 
November,  but  it  has  no  special  interest.  The  emi- 
gration for  the  year  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand. 

We  have  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  14th  of  October.  A  large  number  of  whaling 
vessels  had  reached  Honolulu,  having  generally  met 
with  good  success.  The  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  gave  rise  to  sundry  discussions, 
upon  free  trade,  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  and  other  topics. 

From  Cuba  we  learn  that  the  diflicultics  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  U.  S.  steamers  into  the  port  of 
Havana  have  been  adjusted.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
purser  on  board  the  Crescent  City,  against  whom  the 
interdict  was  leveled,  has  made  an  affidavit  denying 
that  he  had  ever  written  or  published  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Cuba ;  and  this  denial  has 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties. Letters  from  the  island  represent  the  slave 
trade  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Africa  as  being  still 
carried  on  with  great  activity :  it  is  estimated  that 


nearly  ten  thousand  slaves  have  been  landed  on  thai 
island  during  the  present  year. 
MEXICO. 
At  the  date  of  our  last  Record  we  had  news  of  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  special  session :  we  hav« 
since  received  more  complete  repoita  of  its  proceed- 
ings.   The  Message  of  the  President  was  sent  in 
on  the  16th  of  October.    It  sets  forth  in  very  strong 
light  the  embarrassments  and  diflficultics  l^  which 
Ciovcmment  is  surrounded.  No  sooner  had  the  coun- 
lr>',  through  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  begun  to 
escape  from  its  troubles,  than  new  conflicts  arose. 
A  rebellion  broke  out   in  Vera  Cruz,  which  had 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  forces  sent  against 
it,  and  which  still  subsists  and  threatens  schoiu 
consequences.    The  Congress  of  Vera  Cms  had 
taken  into  its  own  hands  the  executive  power  of  the 
State,  and  refused  either  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  listen  to  the  demands 
and  complaints  of  the  people.    The  Government  had 
finally  offered  to  leave  to  Vera  Cruz  the  task  of 
pacifying  its  citizens  with  its  own  means  ;  and  this 
had  been  accepted.     But  after  a  short  trial  it  found 
itself  unable  to  repress  its  own  disorders,  and  again 
had  recourse  to  the  Federal  Government.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  had  once  more 
taken  the  subject  in  hand,  and  troops  had  been  or- 
dered to  Vera  Cruz  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
sufficient  for  its  pacification.     Similar  causes  had 
led  to  similar  outbreaks  in  Mazatlan  and  Jalisco — 
both  of  which  places  were  fortified ;  and  an  insur- 
rection occurring  also  in  Sinalva,  and  another  in 
Guadalajara,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  of  the 
Government  were  paralyzed,  and  the  authorities  in 
those  places  were  overthrown.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  called  upon  the  neigh- 
boring States  for  aid,  which  was  afforded,  but  not  to 
the  extent  required.     Political  conspiracies  were  at 
the  same  time  set  on  foot,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  excite  public  hatred  against  the  head  of  the  Gor- 
emmcnt.     All  the  troops  that  could  be  commanded 
had  been  ordered  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and 
every  thing  in  the  power  of  the  Government  had 
been  done  to  restore  and  maintain   order.     The 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  bad  identified 
themselves  with  the  Executive,  and  the  army  had 
followed  the  cause  of  the  Government.    The  germs 
and  elements  of  this  revolution,  although  weakened, 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  burst  forth  into  life, 
and  produce  a  general  conflagration  if  not  oppor- 
tunely plucked  up  by  the  roots.     Unfortunately  in 
opposing  them  the  Government  had  exhausted  its 
resources ;  and  it  was  now  impossible  to  repay  the 
sums  already  borrowed.    The  difficulties  had  now 
become  so  great  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
power  of  Congress.    The  condition  of  the  States  of 
the  interior,  desolated  by  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians,  also  demanded  attention.     The  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  Mexico  and  the  world  from 
the  construction  of  a  route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  are  referred  to,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Government  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power 
toward  its  consummation,  without  an  absolute  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  the  country.     A  cnnimissios 
was  engaged  in  examining  and  survcyinc  the  route, 
and  in  drawing  up  a  contract.     Complaint  is  made 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the   United  Stales 
upon  the  subject.     Special  attention  is  invoked  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Republic  as  the  key 
to  all  its  embarrassments.     The  Government  bad 
done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  diminish  the  de- 
ficiency by  reducing  salaries  and  other  means,  imi 
these  steps  accomplished  but  littlt-  toward  the  gen 
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er«l  result.  The  excessive  liberty  of  the  press  is 
owDpUined  of  as  in  the  highest  degree  shameful  and 
dangerous,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  re- 
pressing it  is  vindicated  under  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  special  session. 

evinced  much  l€)ss  eagerness  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment than  had  been  desired.  An  accusation  was 
presented  against  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  having 
sanctioned  the  decree  against  the  press,  and  after 
several  days*  discussion  the  Chamber  sustained  it 
by  a  vote  olf  64  to  18.  Another  accusation  was  then 
brought  forward  against  the  late  Minister  of  Finance 
for  having  allowed  the  exportation  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  English  bondholders, 
free  of  duty  ;  upon  this  no  decision  had  been  reach- 
«d.  Two  formal  chaises  had  also  been  presented 
against  the  late  Minister  of  Relations,  and  one 
against  the  Minister  of  War.  Several  propositions 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Chamber,  having  ref- 
erence to  the  internal  necessities  of  the  country. 
Sefior  Yanez,  who  was  again  made  Minister  of  For- 
eign Afiairs,  on  the  25th  made  a  speech  earnestly 
uiging  the  Chaoaber  to  lay  aside  all  partisan  feeling 
and  unite  with  the  Crovemment  in  measures  intend- 
ed to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  Republic.  He  in- 
troduced a  proposition  proposing ;  1.  To  negotiate 
a  loan  of  three  millions,  without  admitting  paper  of 
any  kind,  at  an  interest  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent, 
per  month.  2d.  The  direct  contributions  of  all  the 
States  to  be  doubled.  3d.  This  loan  to  be  applied 
to  the  indispensable  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  order.  4th.  The  employees  who 
nay  give  orders  against  these  measures,  as  also  the 
Minister  who  shall  do  the  same,  shall  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  from  two  to  ten  years  on  the  public  works, 
^h.  An  exact  account  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  shall  be  given  monthly  under  the  most  strict 
responsibility.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  pre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  statement 
relative  to  the  English  debt.  He  says  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  succession  of  troubles  which  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  past,  the  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  fulfill  its  engagements  with  the  En- 
glish creditors,  and  now  needs  $1,300,000  to  do  so. 
The  Minister  then  urged  the  Chamber  to  provide 
that  sum,  which  he  said  ought  to  be  immediately 
appropriated  to  the  English  debt :  no  action  had 
been  taken  upon  the  subject. Meantime  the  rev- 
olutionary proceedings  in  the  various  departments 
were  becoming  more  menacing  and  serious.  In 
Guadalajara  a  new  plan  had  been  proclaimed,  one 
of  the  articles  of  which  invites  General  Uraga  to 
take  command  of  the  army  ;  no  decisive  engagement 
had  taken  place  between  the  revolutionary  forces 
and  the  government  troops,  though  one  was  daily 

expected. ^The  details  of  the  movements  in  the 

Tarious  departments  have  too  little  permanent  in- 
terest, except  in  connection  with  the  general  result, 
to  warrant  their  insertion  here. By  the  last  ar- 
rival we  have  a  rumor  that  Santa  Anna,  who  has 
been  residing  near  Acupulco  for  some  time  past,  has 
succeeded  in  stimulating  a  revolution  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  capital,  intending  again  to  put  himself  at  the 

head  of  affairs. In  the  department  of  Sonora,  a 

collision  has  taken  place  between  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  the  French  colony  established  there 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Boulbon,  numbering 
about  500  persona.  The  Count  had  waged  war 
^inst  the  Apache  Indians,  and  had  succeeded  in 
driving  them  off  a  tract  some  fifty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, when  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor, 
General  Blanco,  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceed- 


ings. Instead  of  complying  with  this  demand,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  him,  defeated  his  troops, 
and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  depaiiment  to 
France.  The  importance  to  which  this  proceeding 
is  entitled,  can  not  be  fully  estimated  until  its  de- 
tails are  more  completely  known. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
From  Buenos  Aj/res  we  have  news  of  a  fresh 
revolution — successful  and  bloodless.  The  ascend- 
ency of  Urquiza  had  never  been  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  Buenos  Ayres  people,  and  his  project  of  an 
Argentine  Confederation  was  disliked,  as  tending  to 
reduce  them  to  a  subordinate  position.  On  the  11th 
of  September,  therefore,  while  he  was  absent  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Congress  he  had  summoned,  the 
adhesion  of  the  army  having  been  meantime  secured, 
the  Assembly  voted  its  independence,  appointed  a 
governor,  and  disavowed  the  authority  of  Urquiza. 
On  hearing  of  what  had  been  done  he  at  once  ac- 
quiesced, confirming  the  independence  of  Buenos 
Ayres  so  far  as  her  domestic  affairs  were  concerned, 
and  reserving  to  himself,  as  head  of  the  Confederacy, 
only  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. From  Bra- 
zil we  learn  that  the  Commission  appointed  to  adjust 
the  boundary  question  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay 
had  set  out  from  Rio.  The  protest  of  the  Brazilian 
Minister  against  the  Treaty  recently  concluded  be- 
tween the  Argentine  Confederation  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Paraguay,  had  been  published.  The  Minister 
insists  that  the  rights  of  Brazil  are  not  involved  in 
the  Convention.  The  commercial  classes  at  Rio 
evince  much  interest  in  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  large  importing  houses  for  the  regulation  of 
transactions  between  importers  and  jobbers.  The 
subject  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  in- 
volving the  extent  and  prosperity  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse. A  protest  had  been  entered  by  the  Brit- 
ish Consul  against  the  action  of  the  merchants. 

In  Ecuador  important  political  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  Convention  called  on  the  6th  of  March 
last,  by  General  Urbina,  as  Supreipe  Chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  met  at  Guayaquil  on  the 
17th  of  July,  the  delegates  having  been  chosen  un- 
der a  thoroughly  republican  system.  Peter  Mont- 
cayo  was  chosen  President,  and  a  Constitution  was 
framed,  republican  in  its  provisions  and  establishing 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
On  the  28th  of  September  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  Constitution  with  great  unanimity,  and  elected 
General  Urbina  President  of  the  Republic.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  character  and  ability,  and  his  election 

seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. From 

Peru  we  have  intelligence  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  American  Charg^,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clay,  had  pub- 
lished a  notification  to  all  American  vessels  that 
might  have  gone  to  the  Lobos  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  with  guano,  that  the  United  States 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  these  islands, 
and  would  not  sustain  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
such  vessels  to  defend  themselves  by  force  against 
Peru.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment had  offered  to  charter  a  such  vessels  on 
its  own  account.  Political  affairs  in  Peru  wore  a 
menacing  aspect :  a  revolution  was  daily  expected. 
Lieutenant  Gillis,  who  had  been  at  Lima  for  threo 
years  superintending  an  astronomical  observatory — 
the  instruments  of  which  were  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government — has  returned  home, 
bringing  many  valuable  observations  as  the  result  of 

his  labors. In  Ouatemala  the  elections  passed  off 

quietly,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive  party.  The  public  revenues  have  increased, 
and  the  general  condition  of  afiairs  is  prosperona. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  November:  the 
Queen's  speech  was  mode  by  Her  Majesty  in  person 
on  the  1 1th.  It  expresses  deep  sorrow  that  the  de- 
libemtions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  no  longer  to 
be  aidcil  by  the  counsela  of  **  that  illustrious  man 
whose  great  achievements  have  exalted  the  name  of 
England,  and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism  the 
interests  of  the  throne  and  people  ever  found  an 
unfailing  support."  The  readiness  with  which  the 
people  have  come  forward  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
militia  is  acknowledged.  Complaints,  frequent  and 
well-founded,  on  the  part  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  of  infractions  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Fishery  Convention  of  1818,  led  to  the 
dispatch  of  a  class  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests,  better  than  those  previously  em- 
ployed:  this  had  led  to  renewed  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  question 
had  l>een  treated  induced  the  hope  that  the  ultimate 
result  might  be  a  mutually  beneficial  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries.  The  special  mission  sent,  in  concert 
with  the  Prince  President  of  France,  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation^  had  resulted  in  opening  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  the  great  rivers,  hitherto 
closed,  which  afford  an  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
vast  continent  of  South  America.  The  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  have  enabled  the  English  to 
suspend  the  stringent  measures  hitherto  adopted  on 
that  coast  for  that  purpose.  A  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  practical 
science  is  soon  to  be  laid  before  the  Commons. 
Parliament  is  congratulated  on  the  generally  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes.  **  If  you  should  be  of  opin- 
ion," says  the  speech,  "  that  recent  legislation,  con- 
tributing, with  other  causes,  to  this  happy  result, 
has  at  the  samQ  time  inflicted  unavoidable  injury  on 
certain  important  interests,  I  recommend  you  dis- 
passionately to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  practica- 
ble equitably  to  mitigate  that  injury,  and  to  enable 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  meet  successfully  that 
unrestricted  competition  to  which  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom  has  decided  that  it  should  be  subjected." 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  general  improvement, 
notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  has  extended  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  is  rec- 
ommended as  may  encourage  and  assist  her  to  rally 
from  the  depression  in  which  she  has  been  sunk  by 
the  suffering  of  late  years.  The  subjects  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  religious  education,  university 
management,  secondary  punishments,  and  legal  re- 
form are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

^In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  upon  the 

address  in  reply  to  the  Speech,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  avowed  his  conviction  of  the  perfect  suc- 
cess of  the  present  commercial  system,  and  Lord 
Derby,  said  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  that 
he  found  a  large  majority  of  the  constituencies 
against  a  tax  on  food,  and  he  had  no  itk-a  of  attempt- 
ing to  restore  it.  In  the  House  of  Coininons  Lord 
Lovaine  moved,  and  Mr.  Egerton  seconded,  an  ad- 
dress: — the  first  declared  hiin.splf  u  protectionist, 
the  latter  was  averse  to  a  tax  upon  corn.  Mr.  Vil- 
liera  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  the  22(1  place  n 
distinct  motion  before  the  House,  in  order  to  draw 
from  Ministers  a  decided  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  their  policy  ;  their  present  language,  he  said, 
was  vague  and  defective.  Mr.  Viliii  rs  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  John   Russell,  Mr.   CuUlen,   Mr. 


Gladstone,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Hume,  whs 
all  condemned  the  wavering  policy  and  the  vagae 
declarations  of  Ministers.  Mr.  Walpole  endea?ore<l 
to  show  in  one  way,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  another, 
that  Ministers  had  said  all  they  ought  to  say.  Thk- 
latter  urged  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Villiers  defemnj: 
his  motion  until  the  26th  instant,  when  he  mteoded 
to  bring  forward  his  financial  plans,  in  which  the 
subject  of  taxation — the  income  tax  included— had 
been  considered.  Mr.  Villiers,  however,  pereisleri 
in  his  purpose,  and  submitted  his  motion,  to  wbicL 
Mr.  Disraeli  offered  an  amendment,  implying  that 
the  Government  would  leave  the  present  policy  ol 
the  country  untouched,  but  avoiding  any  expressioo 
of  opinion  upon  its  merits.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  22d,  Lord  Derby  stated,  in  reply  to  an  in 
quiry,  that  the  express  object  of  calling  a  session  of 
the  House  before  Christmas,  had  been  to  close  for- 
ever the  controversy  between  Protection  and  Fre« 
Trade.  The  result  of  the  late  election  had  convinced 
him  that,  though  a  largo  number  of  constituencies 
were  well  disposed  to  support  the  Government,  they 
were  determined  not  to  assent  to  an  alteration  in  iIm 
recently  adopted  commercial  policy,  and  that  any 
such  attempt  would  be  instantly  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  declare  that  thf 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition  ought  to  he 
adopted.  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  wa« 
debated  at  length,  until  the  25th,  when  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
recent  legislation,  which  has  established  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition,  and  has  abolished  the 
taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Thai 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  this  policy  fol- 
lowed, maintained,  and  prudently  extended,  w  iU  best 
enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens, 
and  thereby  assuredly  promote  the  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people.  That  this  House  is  ready 
to  take  into  consideration  any  measure  consistent 
with  these  principles,  which,  in  pursuance  of  her 
Majesty's  speech  made  before  them  may  be  offered 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  This  amendment  wa» 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  468  to  53 — which  may  be  re- 
garded as  finally  settling  the  Free  Trade  controvcrsj . 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  mait- 

the  occasion  of  eulogistic  speeches  in  both  house* 
of  Parliament.  The  funeral  on  the  18th  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ceremonials  ever  witnessed  io 
England.  The  body,  while  lying  in  state,  waa  vici\ - 
ed  by  over  65,000  persons. 

FRANCE. 
Our  last  month's  record,  comprising  a  summary 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
his  political  tour  through  the  south  of  France,  left 
little  room  to  doubt  that  a  very  few  weeks  would 
witness  an  attempt  to  transform  the  French  repub- 
lic into  an  empire.  The  attempt  has  been  mudt 
and  attended  with  complete  success.  The  Scnalr 
met  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  convocation,  dated  Oct.  19.  Prince  Je- 
rome Bonaparte  presided,  and  opened  the  session 
by  briefly  stating  its  object.  The  empire,  he  said, 
was,  for  the  French  people,  the  reminiscence  of  an 
immortal  glory ;  the  assurance  of  preserving  inlar' 
the  fundnmentid  conquests  of  the  revolution  of  'Pi? . 
order  at  home  and  dignity  abroad ;  a  guarantee  gix  i. 
to  all  interests ;  the  protection  and  development  o: 
the  great  discoveries  of  our  time,  applied  to  publ  »- 
works  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  to  private  in- 
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diistry  in  all  its  branches ;  and,  in  fine,  a  buckler 
agminst  the  return  of  the  ancient  regime  and  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  enemies  of  order.  The  popu- 
lar acclamations  every  where  called  for  the  Napo- 
leonian  dynasty,  because  its  accession  would  be  the 
pledge  of  a  stable  and  prosperous  future.  Every 
loyal  man  who  accepts  a  part  in  the  government 
must  break  forever  with  its  enemies.  It  was  for 
the  Senate  to  give  a  formal  consecration  to  the  na- 
tional will,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  a  senatus 
consuHum  which  should  establish  the  basis  of  the 
new  empire.  After  the  session  had  been  thus  opened, 
M.  Achille  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  President, 
read  a  brief  message,  announcing  that  the  nation 
had  loudly  manifested  its  will  to  re-establish  the 
empire,  and  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  de- 
liberate upon  that  grove  question.  Should  they 
adopt  it,  they  would  doubtless  think  as  he  did,  that 
the  Constitution  of  1852  should  be  maintained.  The 
people  would  find  a  guarantee  for  its  interests,  and  a 
satisfaction  of  its  just  pride,  in  the  re -establishment 
of  the  empire.  He  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  wearing  the  crown  of  Napoleon,  but  his 
apprehensions  were  lessened  by  the  thought  that 
the  nation,  in  elevating  him  to  the  throne,  would  be 
crowning  itself.  A  proposition  for  the  modification 
of  the  Constitution,  signed  by  ten  senators,  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted  by  the 
Bureaux  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  which  chose  M. 
Troplong  as  its  reporter,  and  the  sitting  adjourned. 
On  the  6th,  the  Senate  again  met,  and  M.  Troplong 
read  a  long  report,  arguing  elaborately  in  favor  of 
re-establishing  the  empire,  and  closing  with  the 
draft  of  a  senatus  consultum;  declaring,  1.  The  em- 
pire is  re -established,  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  Emperor,  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  IIL ; 
2.  The  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  his  direct 
and  legitimate  male  descendants,  by  order  of  primo- 
geniture ;  3.  If  he  has  no  male  descendants,  he  may 
adopt  the  legitimate  children  and  descendants  in  the 
male  line  of  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  I. ;  4.  Adop- 
tion is  interdicted  to  his  descendants ;  5.  He  is  to 
regulate  by  an  organic  decree  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, in  case  he  should  leave  no  direct,  legitimate  or 
adopted  heir;  6.  The  members  of  the  family  of 
Louis  Napoleon  who  can  eventually  be  called  to 
the  succession  and  their  descendants  constitute  the 
Imperial  Family,  whose  position  is  regulated  by  a 
senatus  consultum,  and  none  of  whom  can  marry 
without  the  Emperor's  sanction;  7.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  January  15,  1852,  is  maintained  in  all  of  its 
provisions  not  contrary  to  the  present  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  no  modification  of  it  can  bo  effected 
except  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  which  it 
has  prescribed;  8.  The  proposition  that  the  empire 
be  re-established  upon  this  basis  and  on  these  con- 
ditions is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance.  On  the  7th,  each  of  these  propositions 
was  discussed,  and  the  whole  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  86  out  of  87  senators.  The  senators  in  grand 
costume  and  the  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes,  preceded 
by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  immediately  repaired  to 
St.  Cloud  where  they  were  met  by  the  Prince  Pres- 
ident. M.  Mesnard,  vice-president  of  the  Senate, 
placed  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  senatus  consul- 
tum, and  made  him  a  brief  address,  saying  that  the 
Senate  was  justified  in  its  action  by  the  immense 
services  he  had  rendered,  by  the  name  which  he 
bore,  and  by  the  guarantees  given  to  the  future  by 
the  greatness  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom  and 


fimmess  of  his  mind.  The  Prince  replied  by  thank 
ing  the  Senate  for  the  alacrity  with  whi.-^h  it  had 
responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  country  in  deliber- 
ating upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire,  and 
in  preparing  the  senatus  consultum  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  its  acceptance.  "  When, 
forty-eight  years  ago,"  said  he,  *'  in  this  same  palace, 
in  this  very  hall,  and  under  circumstances  analogous 
to  the  present,  the  Senate  came  to  ofl^er  the  crown 
to  the  chief  of  my  family,  the  Emperor  replied  in 
these  memorable  words  :  '  My  spirit  wUl  depart  from 
my  posterity  the  day  that  posterity  shall  cease  to  de- 
serve the  love  and  the  confidence  of  the  grande  nation* 
And  upon  this  occasion  what  most  touches  my  heart 
is  the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  is  with 
me,  that  his  mind  is  guiding  me,  that  his  shade  pro- 
tects me,  since,  by  a  solcnm  proceeding,  you  come 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  to  prove  to  me 
that  I  have  merited  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  my  constant  care 
shall  be  to  labor  with  you  to  promote  the  grandeur 
and  the  prosperity  of  France."  Two  decrees  were 
immediately  issued,  the  one  convoking  the  French 
people,  in  its  primary  assemblies,  for  the  21st  and 
22d  of  November,  to  accept  or  reject  the  empire : 
and  the  second  convoking  the  Legislature  on  the 
25th  November  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
regularity  of  the  votes,  of  counting  them  out  and 
declaring  the  result.  On  the  21  st  and  22d  of  No- 
vember, the  vote  was  taken :  at  the  date  of  our  last 
advices  full  returns  had  not  been  received,  but  it 
was  believed  that  over  seven  million  votes  had  been 
cast  in  favor  of  the  Empire,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  against  it.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  result  would  be  declared  on  the  Ist  of  December, 

and  the  Empire  officially  proclaimed  on  the  2d. 

The  Count  of  Chambord,  Henry  V.,  has  published  a 
protest  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  crnpirp. 
He  says  that  the  French  people  have  indicated  llu-ir 
desire  for  the  monarchy,  and  entreats  them  not  to  su  p- 
pose  that  the  new  empire  which  is  proposed  to  them 
can  restore  the  blessings  they  expect.  The  tradi- 
tional monarchy,  resting  upon  hereditary  right  and 
consecrated  by  time,  can  aloae  secure  them.  He 
maintains,  therefore,  his  right  to  the  throne,  and 
declares  to  France  and  the  world  that  he  will  pre- 
serve religiously  to  his  lafest  breath  the  deposit  of 
the  hereditary  monarchy  of  which  Providence  has 
made  him  guardian,  and  which  b  the  only  port  of 
safety,  where,  after  so  many  tempests,  France  can 

recover  her  lost  happiness  and  repose. Beyond 

these  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  empire,  the  intel- 
ligence from  France  has  little  interest.  A  meeting 
of  American  citizens  in  Paris  was  held,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  Mr.  Webster's  death,  at  which 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  embodying  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's character  and  public  services,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  adopted  expressing  the  grief  felt  at 
the  intelligence  of  his  death. 

From  the  other  portions  of  the  Continent  there  is 
no  intelligence  of  interest  or  importance.  The  Ex- 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  dead.  Disafiection  prevails 
in  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  Customs'  Companios 
opened  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  Count  Buol  Schuuen- 
stein  distinctly  annoimced  that  if  the  existing  ZoU- 
verein  should  be  dissolved,  a  new  one,  including  u 

population  of  48,000,000,  will  be  formed. The 

election  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Prussia  took 

place  on  the  3d  ult.  throughout  the  kingdom. 

From  Russia,  we  have  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Leuchtenbecg,  son-in-law  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 
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FILIBUSTERING  is  a  term  lately  imported  from 
the  Spanish,  yet  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  our  vocal)ulary.  In  its 
etymological  import  it  is  nearly  synonymous  wit'K 
piracy.  It  is  commonly  employed,  however,  to  de- 
note an  idea  peculiar  to  the  modem  progress,  and 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  right  and  practice  of 
private  war,  or  the  claim  of  individuals  to  engage  in 
foreign  hostilities  aside  from,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  the  government  with  which  they  are  in  political 
membership.  To  a  superficial  observer,  filibuster- 
ing and  ultra  abolitionism  would  seem  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  each  other,  and  yet  there  is  one,  and  that 
a  most  peculiar  feature  in  which  they  present  the 
closest  resemblance.  Both  are  fond  of  appealing  to 
what  they  regard  as  a  *♦  higher  law"  than  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  even  the  written  revelation  of  God. 
Both  have,  in  this  way,  their  artificial  conscience. 
Both  indulge  in  the  same  species  of  cant.  Both  em- 
ploy the  same  dialect  of  philanthropy,  rights  of  man, 
cosmopolitanism,  and  universal  freedom.  Both,  too, 
in  their  contempt  for  positive  enactments,  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  sources  of  that  enormous 
increase  of  crime  to  which  we  sought  to  call  atten- 
tion in  a  previous  number  of  our  Editor's  Table. 

The  very  essence  of  that  new  crime  which  now 
goes  under  the  strange  name  of  filibustering,  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  a  right  claimed  for  the  individual 
members  of  a  nation  to  do  that  which  would  be  wrong 
or  unlawful  for  the  nation  itself.  In  other  words, 
the  seed  of  the  whole  evil  is  in  the  false  and  most 
mischievous  notion,  that  public  treaties  do  not  bind 
private  men  in  their  private  capacity. 

In  analyzing,  therefore,  this  new  dogma,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  true 
nature  of  treaty  obligation.     And  here  we  can  not 
help  adverting  to  another  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  two  apparent  extremes  to  which  we 
have  alluded.     Both,  when  they  have  defied  the  law 
to  the  utmost,  have  the  impudence  to  claim  its  pro-  i 
tection.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  this 
respect  dentmciaiion  and  renunciation  should  go  to- 
gether.   Those  who  denounce  the  civil  authority — 
those  who  claim  the  right  deliberately,  and  with 
treasonable  or  law-breaking  purpose,  to  violate  one 
of  its  least  conunandments  and  teach  men  so,  are 
bound,  if  they  would  be  consistent  martyrs,  to  re- 
nounce not  only  every  political  franchise,  but  also 
every  personal  privilege  and  every  title  to  property 
they  hold,  or  may  have  held,  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
temned allegiance.    But  how  utterly  the  reverse  of  i 
all  thb  is  the  actual  course  ?    Ultra  abolitionists  | 
will  boldly  preach  disunion,  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  most  express  enactments,  revile,  execrate,  and 
spit  upon,  the  very  constitution  of  government  under  . 
which  we  live,  and  then,  when  their  foul  vitupera- 
tions have  brought  about  their  cars  a  mob  as  noisy 
and  as  lawless  as  themselves,  away  to  the  Mayor  | 
run  these  consistent  men,  and  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  the  very  laws  they  have  been  so  ruthlesdy  ' 
assaulting.    The  same  beautiful  consistency  is  man- 
frsted  by  their  filibustering  antipodes.    They  get  up  ' 
u  pirate  war  in  contempt  of  the  national  sovereignty ;  | 
t  hey  denounce  all  legal  attempts  to  restrain  them  as 
interfering  with  the  "higher  law"  of  their  impressi- 1 
hie  sympathies.    The  moment,  however,  they  begin 
to  experience  personally  some  of  the  evils  of  their  \ 
rash  procedures,  forthwith  we  hear  them  talking , 


very  learnedly  and  disinterestedly  about  the  law  of 
nations.  They  become  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
treaty  rights  and  treaty  obligations ;  they  demand,  for- 
sooth, that  the  nation  shall  vindicate  its  honor ;  tbe> 
claim  with  all  insolence  the  protecting  ccgis  of  thai 
very  constitution  whose  allegiance  they  had  cast  off, 
and  on  which  they  had  brought  dishonor  by  tkeii 
lawless  and  piratical  acts. 

To  the  law,  then,  and  the  testimony.  If  they  wili 
appeal  to  Caesar,  to  Ca'sar  let  them  go.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  our  treaties  is,  in  this  respect,  remark 
ably  uniform.  The  one  we  have  with  Spain  may  he 
taken  as  a  good  sample  of  all  the  rest — "  There  shall 
be  firm  faith,  peace^  and  amity  between  her  Catholic 
Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  between  the  subjects  and  people  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty  and  the  citizens  and  people  of  the  United 
States  respectively."  We  might  argue  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  and  ideas,  that  obligations  binding  ofi 
the  nation  bind  the  individuals  of  that  nation.  But 
here  we  are  not  lefl  to  abstract  reasoning.  As  far 
as  the  national  sovereignty  can  command,  it  has  com- 
manded, in  the  most  express  terms,  and  every  man 
owes  it  obedience  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit 
Every  man  is  bound  by  it  in  foro  conscientia^  whether 
there  be  any  express  penally  attached  to  it  or  not 
He  is  bound  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  personally, 
but  to  refrain  most  carefully  from  saying,  doin;. 
writing,  or  printing  any  thing  which  may  have  Utt- 
least  tendency,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impair  such 
firm  **  faith  and  ajnity"  or  to  encourage  others  in  im 
pairing  it.  Whoever  acts  in  a  manner  opposed  to 
this  breaks  not  only  a  wise,  and  just,  and  benevo 
lent  human  law,  but  in  so  doing  sins  against  the  great 
Head  and  Source  of  all  law  and  order  in  the  mii- 
verse. 

On  lower  political  grounds,  too,  might  we  say 
that  the  contrary  doctrine  would  make  us  an  outcast 
among  nations — in  other  words,  a  nation  with  whom 
no  treaty  could  be  made,  because  no  treaty  could 
have  any  practical  binding  force.  What  is  solemnly 
ratified  one  day  by  the  national  representative*, 
might  be  as  solemnly  repudiated  the  next  by  thr 
ma^s  or  masses  whom  they  represented. 

•*  There  shall  be  firm  faith,  peace,  and  ami'/y,"  &c. 
But  still  it  might  be  held,  perhaps,  that  this  has  only 
the  force  of  a  recommendation.  We  take,  there- 
fore, another  step  in  our  argument.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations  ex- 
isting under  a  despotic  government  to  which  they 
never  gave  their  assent,  we  have  expressly  pre- 
cluded ourselves  from  the  benefit  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction. Should  Austrians,  or  Prusians,  or  Ru»- 
sians,  engage  in  filibustering  expeditions  for  thr 
purpose  of  creating  insurrection  in  South  Carolina, 
and  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  "down  trodden 
masses,"  as  they  might  style  the  objects  of  their 
philanthropy,  they  might  have  some  show  of  reason 
in  their  disregard  of  treaty  enactments  they  had  no 
share  in  making.  But  we — it  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated— ^we  have  precluded  ourselves  from  the  bene- 
fit of  any  such  distinction  between  government  and 
citizens.  We  boastingly  say  to  the  world— our 
legislators  are  our  servants ;  our  embassadors  are 
our  commissioned  messengers  ;  of  course,  whoever 
treats  with  us,  treats  not  with  separate  courts,  or 
male  or  female  Majesties,  but  with  the  Sovereign 
People.    The  national  faith  is  given  Mrith  a?  clear 
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•nd  express  a  sanction  as  though  it  had  been  indi- 
vidually pledged  by  every  voter  in  the  land,  and 
given  under  each  citizen's  own  sign  manual. 

In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several 
States,  and  the  people  of  the  respective  States — 
"  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  fhall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  all  persons  shall  be 
bound  thereby.  So  said  our  fathers,  and  so  have 
we  said,  over  and  over  again,  every  year  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  We  have  said  it  in  every  legisla- 
tive act ;  we  have  repeated  it  in  every  decision  of 
our  courts  ;  we  have  affirmed  it  and  reaffirmed  it  in 
crery  popular  election. 

But  may  not  the  individual  judge  for  himself 
whether  a  particular  law  or  treaty  is  ip  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  T  Here  again  we  are  estopped 
by  our  most  express  act.  We  have  acknowledged 
the  two  essential  parts  of  every  legislative  organism. 
We  need  the  restraint  of  law,  and  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  submit  to  such  restraint.  We  know, 
too,  that  laws  and  constitutions  will  necessarily 
present  difficulties  in  respect  to  their  meaning,  and 
for  this  also  we  have  carefully  provided.  We  have 
taken  away  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  de- 
creed— with  all  reverence  be  it  said — that  none  of 
our  political  scripture  shall  be  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation. It  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
nothing  left  in  any  part  of  the  system  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  whole  machinery  might  at  any  time  be 
in  danger  of  being  blocked.  To  this  end  we — "  we 
the  people  of  these  United  States" — have  established 
and  keep  established  a  Supreme  Court  of  judicature 
OB  much  representative  of  the  national  totality  as  the 
legislative  or  executive  powers.  Of  this  Supreme 
Court  we  have  solemnly  said — our  fathers  have  said, 
and  we  have  said,  and  still  say,  and  we  have  put  it 
m  writing,  and  keep  it  in  writing — that  it  shall  have 
'*  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  that  shall  arise  under 
this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in 
pursuance  thereof."  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  court 
may  decide  wrong ;  for  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  the 
decuion  of  the  nation  acting,  not  spasmodically  but 
organically,  through  its  only  legitimate  organ  of  judi- 
cial thought  and  speech.  In  this  sense — we  may 
maintain  it  with  all  reverence  for  truth  and  reason 
— it  can  not  decide  wrong.  By  the  solemn  com- 
mittal to  it  of  the  whole  matter,  ita  interpretation  is 
made,  in  disputed  cases,  a  condition  precedent.  On 
the  happening  of  such  contingency,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes ipso  facto  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  though  it  had  been  contained  in  the  original  in- 
strument— and  this,  not  by  virtue  of  any  supposed 
infallibility  in  itself  considered,  but  because  it  is  the 
organ  of  the  true  corporate  will  through  which  the 
organic  nationality  has  solemnly  determined  to  inter- 
pret the  fundamental  law  of  its  own  being.  In  this 
view  it  can  not  decide  unconstitutionally.  What 
might  otherwise  be  called  its  errors  cease  to  be  such, 
because  we  have  endorsed  them.  We  have  said 
that  they  shall  bind  us  until  changed  or  amended  by 
some  still  more  ultimate  action  of  the  national  will, 
expressed  in  a  prescribed  conventional  form.  Such 
is  the  fact  by  virtue  of  our  most  express  compact, 
and  such,  too,  it  might  on  other  grounds  be  shown, 
is  the  only  possible  condition  and  tenure  of  consti- 
tutional government.  It  is  the  only  possible  via 
media  between  a  crystallized  immovable  despotism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  condition  of  never  ceasing 
revolution,  on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  urged  in  favor  of  Filibustering  expe- 
ditions and  Lone  Star  Associations  is  abo  at  war 


!  with  some  of  our  most  popular  professions.    It  outs 
'  directly  across  the  famous  Kossuth  ian  principle  of 
non-intervention.     If  we  may  interfer^  to  excite 
'  insurrection,  or  to  support  insurrection,  m  the  name 
I  of  liberty,  then  do  we  concede  the  same  right  to 
1  others  to  practice  a  similar  intervention  in  the  name 
'  o{  order.    The  law  of  nations  can  only  have  respect 
to  what  is  common  to  all  states  aside  from  their 
internal  polity.     It  can  not,  therefore,  favor  the  one 
I  plea  any  more  than  the  other.     It  can  no  more  ac- 
knowledge a  crusade  of  Americans  against  what  we 
may  truly  or  falsely  call  oppression,  than  a  "  Holy 
Alliance"  of  Austrians  and  Russians  to  put  down 
what  they  may  profess  to  regard  as  a  mischievous 
and  contagious  anarchy. 

This  very  plea,  too,  of  Cuban  independence  is  as 
inconsistent  as  it  is  insincere.  If  we  had  never  had 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  States,  there  might  have  been  some 
show  of  honest  plausibility  in  the  pretext.  But  who 
knows  not  that  the  course  of  Mexico,  since  her  in- 
dependence of  Spain  has  been  one  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular descent  to  the  lowest  depths  of  national  de- 
generacy.  If  the  very  essence  of  tyranny  consists 
in  the  utter  insecurity  of  law,  then  was  this  miser- 
able country  never  half  so  much  oppressed  as  at  this 
moment.  Never  were  personal  rights  more  precari- 
ous ;  never  was  property  less  secure,  or  commerce 
and  industry  less  flourishing ;  never  was  the  feeling 
of  national  or  individual  independence  reduced  to  a 
lower  pitch  of  hopeless  degradation.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  one  of  our  most  respectable 
journals,  the  Neto  York  Courier  and  Enquirer^  of 
Nov.  13th.  **  Mexico  has  been  declining  ever  since 
she  became  a  republic.  She  is  the  oldest,  and  was 
once  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  power  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Now  she  is  positively  the  weak- 
est. Her  great  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing advantages  have  been  becoming  more  and 
more  neglected.  The  spirit  of  {ler  people  has  be- 
come  less  proud  and  their  character  more  depraved. 
In  all  modem  history  there  is  hardly  a  case  of  such 
rapid  national  ruin.  The  spectacle  of  seven  millions 
of  men  in  such  a  helpless  condition  as  this  is  tht 
most  melancholy  the  sun  ever  shown  upon." 

The  Creole  Cubans  are  a  poorer  branch  of  the 
same  mixed  race ;  and  if  this  picture  of  Mexico  be 
correct,  what  hope  from  their  independence  ?  There 
is  inserted  in  the  present  Number  of  our  Monthly  an 
article  entitled  **  Three  Weeks  in  Cuba,"  and  which 
we  trust  our  readers  will  find  as  instructive  as  it  is 
striking  and  delightful.  They  will  doubtless  be 
interested  in  its  graphic  delineations  of  human  life, 
and  its  charming  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  We 
can  also  sympathize  with  the  writer  in  his  warm 
wishes  for  an  elevating  Cuban  independence.  But 
we  must  say  that  the  very  view  he  presents  would 
lead  us  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  what  he  assigns  as  the  effect  is 
in  fact  the  cause  of  despotism.  The  Creole  Cuban, 
as  well  as  the  Creole  Mexican,  the  Creole  Peruviar. 
the  Creole  inhabitant  of  Central  America,  is  in- 
capable of  self  government.  Release  them  from  one 
despotism^  and  they  will  create  another  equally 
wretched  and  far  more  humiliating.  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  is  in  the  climate,  the  amalgamation  of 
races,  or  the  religion,  we  will  not  now  inquire.  Of 
the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thirty  years  of  his- 
tory have  left  a  record  which  no  theory  of  human 
rights  can  contradict. 

This,  however,  we  will  venture  to  affirm—that 
there  are  races  whom  no  oppression  could  ever  have 
so  debased.    It  was  not  so,  and  it  never  could  have 
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been  so,  with  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Puritan  Fathers  of  New  En^and.  No  exercise  of 
arbitrary  oower  could  have  ever  reduced  them  to 
Uie  condition  of  the  Mexican  or  Cuban  Creole.  No 
circumstances  known  in  the  political  history  of  our 
world  could  have  brought  them  to  sit  for  the  picture 
our  most  graphic  writer  has  dra\^n  of  this  feeble 
and  deteriorated,  yet  still  interesting  r«ce — "His 
wants  are  few  and  his  ambition  easily  satisfied. 
Possessed  o'f  gold  shirt  buttons  and  silver  buckles 
for  his  pantaloons,  he  is  considered  a  favored  child 
of  fortune,  and  is  ready  to  assume  the  grave  respons- 
ibilities of  married  life.  Hp  is  as  happy  as  a  lord, 
beneath  liis  shelter  of  dried  palm  leaves  laid  over 
rafters  of  bamboo,  which  scarcely  protects  his  fam- 
ily from  the  beat  of  the  tropical  sun.  The  chief 
ornaments  of  his  house  are  a  few  wretched  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints  in  every  form  of  expression. 
Ignorant  and  indolent,  ho  labors  only  in  response  to 
the  call  of  physical  neeessities.  Game  cocks  are 
more  numerous  thui  hens  in  his  brood,  for  they 
while  away  many  tedious  hours  of  each  day  of  his 
listless  life,*'  &c.,  6lc.  Our  admirable  painter  of 
Cuban  life  will  permit  us  to  repeat  the  opinion,  that 
his  generous  sympathy  has  led  him  to  put  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  They  are  not  such  because  subjects 
of  a  despotism,  but  they  are  subjects  of  a  despotism, 
because,  with  such  a  character  and  such  a  tempera- 
ment, they  could  not  be  free  citizens  under  any 
other  form  of  government.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
page  165,  and  look  at  him  as  he  sits  under  his 
bamboo  house.  What  would  he  do  in  council,  or 
in  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  onward  march  of  a 
hardy  civilization,  by  the  side  of  the  sons  of  the 
Puritan,  or  the  descendant  of  the  English  Cavalier  ? 
Will  paper  constitutions  make  any  change  in  him ; 
or  is  there  any  magic  to  that  effect  in  republican 
forms  or  Declarations  of  Independence  ?  It  is  as 
impossible  to  make  a  true  republican  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  make  a  slave  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  or 
a  Scot. 

Away  then  with  the  pretense  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence. The  annexation  of  the  island  to  this  country 
presents  another  and  a  political  question  of  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  treat.  There  are  involved 
in  it  grave  issues  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  dis- 
cord which  might  well  make  the  boldest  politician 
pause.  But  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  no  true 
statesman,  of  either  party,  would  wish  to  have  it 
brought  about  in  any  other  than  in  an  open  and 
honorable  manner.  Undisguised  war  for  such  an 
object  would  be  far  more  to  our  credit  than  any  en- 
couragement of  Filibustering  or  Lone  Star  expedi- 
tions. It  is,  however,  to  the  moral  efllects  of  such 
enterprises  that  we  would  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 
The  injury  they  inflict  on  Spain  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  wounds  they  give  to  our  own  institu- 
tions. There  is  the  contempt  into  which  they  bring 
our  government  from  the  acknowledged  impotency 
of  enforcing  the  most  solemn  treaty  stipulations — 
the  ignominy  that  will  be  cast  upon  us  as  a  nation 
with  whom,  in  fact,  no  treaty  can  be  safely  made,  on 
account  of  this  mischievous  and  irrational  distinc- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  people.  These 
may  be  thought  to  be  purely  political  evils,  but  they 
inseparably  blend  themselves  with  those  that  affect 
our  jurisprudence  and  our  noore  domestic  morality. 
By  producing  a  contempt  for  our  own  law  and  onr 
own  judiciary,  all  sense  of  obligation  is  weakened ; 
the  entire  social  life  receives  a  wound ;  all  property 
is  lest)  secare,  all  personal  rights  are  less  sacred ; 
the  public  wrong  becomes  a  private   evil  running 


down  through  the  lowest  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

An  unjust  national  war  must  ever  be  the  canse 
of  a  frightful  increase  of  crime ;  but  in  war,  even 
when  unjust,  there  is  something  of  a  redeemiag 
morality.  It  has  the  sanction  of  law,  so  far  as  the 
nation  that  declares  it  is  concerned,  although  it  maj 
be  iB  violation  of  a  wider  code.  War,  too,  is  a 
regulated  procedure.  Silent  leges  inter  arma  is  doubt- 
less, to  a  great  extent,  the  true  maxim,  and  yci  wu 
has  its  own  laws,  producing,  amid  all  its  exceKses. 
a  habit  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  a  regard  fbi 
certain  well  understood  rights  and  relations.  It  has 
thus  about  it  the  prestige  of  a  lawful  state  of  things 
— lawful  as  respects  the  particular  national  act  by 
which  It  is  declared — lawful  as  coming  under  ex- 
ternal regulations  which  are  called  the  laws  of 
nations — and  thus,  although  much  impaired,  the 
respect  for  legal  and  judicial  right  is  not  whollj 
lost.  Even  revolutions  have  a  tendency  to  crratt 
for  themselves  certain  rules,  and  thus  to  briof 
themselves  under  law.  But  Filibustering  is  pure 
lawlessness,  and  must  remain  pure  lawlessness, 
because  its  very  origin  is  in  a  contempt  for  all 
political  authority.  It  begins  by  taking  the  ri^ 
of  deciding  on  peace  and  war  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  legitimate  powers  that  represent  the  national 
totality.  It  makes  that  pernicious  distinction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  government  which 
annihilates  the  very  idea  of  organic  law,  and,  by  its 
hypocritical  plea  of  obedience  to  a  higher  code  of 
philanthropy,  al)3olves  its  partisans  from  all  lower 
restraints  which  their  conscience,  so  named,  or 
their  irrepressible  feelings,  or  their  nnreasooiog 
conceit  may  denounce  as  at  war  with  its  commands. 

Filibustering,  then,  is  in  its  very  essence,  law- 
less, and  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  ever  forced  on 
to  a  wider  and  wider  lawlessness  springing  con- 
tinually from  the  very  germ  in  which  it  has  its 
birth.  In  summing  up,  however,  its  lk,aring  apos 
the  increase  of  crime,  we  may  view  it  under  a  two- 
fold aspect — first,  as  creating  a  nursery  of  despei*- 
does  ;  and  secondly,  as  relaxing  by  its  principles  the 
general  morality  of  the  nation,  and  producing  ibtf 
common  contempt  for  all  law  on  which  we  b»ve  so 
much  insisted.  The  effect  here  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged.  All  who  favor,  all 
who  give  it  indirect  encouragement,  by  act,  or 
speech,  or  writing — all  who  are  indifferent  to  it, 
receive  an  injury  to  their  moral  sense,  and  a  dete- 
rioration of  their  moral  nature.  The  sight  of  a 
great  public  wrong,  passing  with  impunity,  blunts 
the  moral  sensibilities  even  of  the  most  upright  and 
conscientious.  Where  human  law  is  treated  witk 
contempt,  positive  divine  law  is  ever  less  honored. 
The  moral  disease  invades,  more  or  less,  all  classes, 
and  every  where  both  the  public  and  private  con- 
science becomes  more  accessible  to  temptation  and 
more  prepared  for  crime.  The  effect  may  not  b» 
perceived  immediately ;  but  sooner  or  later  every 
such  lawless  undertaking  must  be  followed  by  a 
very  perceptible  increase  in  the  statistics  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

Another  evil  on  which  we  might  dwell  is  ih^  loss 
of  true  nationality  that  must  ever  attend  enterprises 
of  this  kind.  It  results  directly  from  individuals 
taking  upon  themselves  with  impunity  what  caa 
only  belong  to  the  whole  nation  in  its  political  or 
organic  capacity.  Such  an  assumption  of  the  ri^du 
of  private  war  must  inevitably  looeen,  in  tune,  all 
civic  unity.  It  must  tend  to  take  away  that  inwd 
organic  strength  and  dignity  in  which  hIi  ihai  i» 
true  and  valuable  in  nationality  does  really  consist. 
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and  for  which  tnere  otOward  extension  of  territory  is 
•o  poor  a  compensation.  What  a  contemptible  thing 
does  government  become  when  itf  highest  functions 
are  thus  usurped  at  pleasure  by  any»  and  it  may  be, 
the  worst  of  its  citizens  ! 

Are  we  becoming  blind  to  the  most  inevitable 
consequences  7  An  expedition  in  defiance  of  the 
most  express  laws  and  treaties  is  fitted  out  in  two 
of  our  largest  cities.  Its  preparation  and  departure 
are  under  the  direct  observation  of  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses ;  the  perpetrators  return  and  walk  about  in 
open  day ;  and  yet  the  whole  power  of  our  judicial 
machinery  fails  in  producing  a  single  conviction. 
Can  any  thing  bring  us  into  greater  or  more  merited 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  ?  Can  any 
thing  do  more  to  destroy  among  ourselves  all  respect 
for  our  own  political  institutions  7 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  such  enterprises 
should  receive  the  least  countenance  in  the  southern 
acotion  of  our  union.  The  cotuervative  Smith  it  has 
been  called ;  and  certainly  in  no  part  of  our  land 
u  a  true  conservatism  more  demanded  by  consid- 
erations of  domestic  safety  as  well  as  of  national 
dignity.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  inten- 
tions than  to  represent  in  any  invidious  light  that 
species  of  property,  or  that  authority  in  persons, 
which  chsiacterizes  their  peculiar  institutions.  The 
Slate  governments  have  established  this  authority  in 
persons,  vkd  the  Federal  Constitution  gives  it  its 
sanction  and  protection .  But  certainly  our  Southern 
brethren,  of  all  others,  should  never  forget  that  their 
title  iabythe  law ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  last 
men  who  should  feel  indifferent  when  law  in  any  of 
its  departments  is  brought  into  contempt,  or  courts 
become  objects  of  scorn  for  the  ir  insufficiency.  They 
are  the  last  men  who  should  think  lightly  of  treaty 
oUigations ;  for  some  of  their  ablest  statesmen  have 
maintained  that  such  is  the  very  ground  and  sanc- 
tion of  our  national  alliance,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
our  Union  itself  is  a  treaty  confederation.  In  a  gen- 
eral view,  government  is  the  ground  of  all  rights  to 
property,  but  in  a  most  especial  sense,  may  it  be 
said,  their  title  is  by  the  law.  The  time,  too,  may 
oome  when  they  shall  need  all  the  protection  which 
law,  and  courts,  and  Constitution,  may  throw  around 
iL  And  if  they  may  thus  need  them  in  some  hour 
of  peril,  then  of  all  other  men  should  they  be  most 
opposed  to  every  thing  that  may  weaken  their  power 
by  destroying  that  reverence  in  which  it  will  be 
fisond  mainly  to  consist.  Every  Filibustering  ex- 
pedition from  Mississippi  or  New  Orieans  is  a  just- 
ification of  an  abolition  rescue  at  Boston  sr  Syra- 
cnse. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  another  consideration 
possessing  an  ethnological  as  well  as  a  moral  and 
political  interest.  We  have  no  disposition  to  deny 
to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  honorable  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,  honesty  of  motive,  or  the  possession 
of  a  patriotism  which  may  be  not  only  pure  but  wise. 
Every  candid  man,  however — every  thinking  man, 
to  whatever  political  party  he  may  belong — must 
admit  that  there  is  at  least  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. If  there  is  a  prospect  of  advantage  there  is 
oertainly  too  a  prospect  of  peril.  The  most  ardent 
annexationist  must  concede  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
tiodaoe  Cuba  into  our  confederacy  may  result  in 
the  dissolution  of  our  much  loved  national  Union. 
The  memory  of  our  great  departed  Statesman  calls 
vividly  to  mind  the  past  danger  we  have  just  es- 
oaped  from  a  less  threatening  cause.  In  view,  there- 
fipre,  of  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  deplorable 
•rent,  it  becomes  a  question  of  most  serious  import 
ID  our  Southern  eonfederates— IVA«re  wiU  they  ge ; 
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or  what  will  be  their  future  ethnological  relatione  T 
Heretofore  the  mutual  influence  of  North  and  South 
has  be^n  productive  of  the  best  effects  on  each. 
Especially  happy  has  this  result  been  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  temperament  of  the  Southern 
character.  While  union  with  the  North  has  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  from  that  degenerating 
tendency  to  which  it  is  liable  in  a  southern  clime, 
other  iniluences  from  the  South  have  given  to  this 
common  element  a  dignity  and  a  refinement  which 
it  is  found  to  possem  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  again  the  popular  (3aai^eic,  or  the  land 
holding  kings  of  the  Homeric  period.  The  master 
and  the  gentleman  are  found  in  harmony  with  the 
freeman ;  while  aristocratic  elegance  and  repnblicaa 
simplicity  united  have  produced  that  rare  combi- 
nation of  character  to  which,  without  reproach  or 
sarcasm,  we  may  well  i^ply  the  epithet  "chival 
rous." 

But  what  becomes  of  this  in  the  event  of  a  possi- 
ble and  probable  dissolution  of  the  Union  7  When 
Carolina  and  Alabama  part  company  with  New  En- 
gland, it  can  only  be  to  connect  their  future  social 
and  political  destiny  with  races  whom  nothing  has 
ever  tended  to  elevate,  nothing  has  prevented  from 
sinking  mio  the  lowest  depths  of  national  decay. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  Southern  Confederacy  co-ex 
tensive  in  territory  with  the  North,  it  must  be  buih 
of  Cuban,  and  Mexican,  and  San  Domingan,  and 
South  American  materials.  It  must,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, be  composed,  not  of  the  noble  old  Castilian  and 
French  races,  which,  when  preserved  pure,  hold  up 
their  heads  side  by  side  with  the  Saxon  or  the  Ger- 
man, but  of  that  mixed  and  many-colored,  and  many- 
featured  people  who  have  sprung  from  amalgamation 
with  the  more  degraded  aborigines  of  the  Southern 
Continent.  Such  are  the  Cuban,  the  Mexican,  the 
South  American  races.  Such  would  be  the  political 
and  social  companions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Pinckneys,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Presums,  the  Mc 
Duffies,  and  the  Calhouns.  Should  this  most  mel- 
ancholy separation  ever  take  place,  how  would  the 
delegates  to  such  a  congress  as  might  assemble  at 
the  new  seat  of  government  in  Mexico  or  Havana 
be  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  high  connection 
their  ancestors  once  held  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  North ;  when  Calhoun,  and  Hayne,  and  Clay, 
and  Benton,  and  the  mighty  Webster,  though  differ- 
ing earnestly  in  many  things  yet  contended  so  ably, 
and  honorably,  and  fraternally,  on  the  same  broad 
arena  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism. 

We  cheerfully  grant  that  the  extension  of  our 
national  territory,  and  the  expected  diffusion  of  our 
free  institutions,  may  be  motives  of  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  ambition,  but  the  bare  possibility  of  the  re- 
sult to  which  we  have  alluded,  should  suggest  to  the 
most  ardent  progressionist  that  such  an  advantage 
may  perhaps  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price. 


THE  clergymen  and  the  essayists— standing  ai 
we  do  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  year^lhink 
it  worth  their  while  to  throw  an  improving  glance 
of  retrospection  over  the  events  and  history  of  the 
year  that  is  gone.  And  why  may  not  we  too,  in 
virtue  of  our  periodic  employ,  and  as  monitors  of 
what  interests  our  world  of  readers  to  know,  look 
quietly  back  from  the  cushion  of  our  January  Chair, 
and  designate,  in  our  quiet  way,  with  the  feather- 
end  of  our  quill,  an  event,  or  a  progress  of  the  year 
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go»e  by,  which  may  tell  upon  the  holiday  tines 
that  now  hem  us  in  ? 

There  is  a  chann,  a  profit,  in  looking  over;  in  just 
«ur  "  easy*'  way,  the  weightier  things  of  the  time ; 
which  your  clergyman  will  brew  into  a  timely  ser- 
mon, and  your  sedate  and  seYere-faced  essayist  will 
elaborate  into  Johnsonian  periods.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  wish  our  manner  to  come  nearer  to  that  talking 
humor  which  hangs  upon  a  social  tongue;  and  to 
give  the  color  of  ink  and  paper  to  those  floating 
thoughts  which  grow  out  of  our  table  and  office 
topics. 

"  There  was  Clay,"  says  your  stout  man,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Year's  breakfast-table ;  '*old  Harry, 
bluff,  and  ugly  (to  look  at),  and  white-haired,  who 
ought  to  have  been  President— he  is  gone !  And  the 
like  of  him  will  not  grow  in  Kentucky,  or  any  other 
State,  for  many  a  year  to  come.  A  kind  old  gentle- 
man, a  little  given  in  his  early  days  to  such  wild 
pranks,  as  your  full-blooded  Kentuckian  is  prone  to ; 
but  turning  his  hot  spirit,  as  he  grew,  into  stump- 
speaking,  and  into  strong  pleas  befco-e  Western 
juries ;  and,  finally  into  such  fierce  debate,  so 
strong  and  fresh,  and  so  big  with  his  whole-souled 
humanity,  as  kindled  not  only  the  Senate,  but  the 
whole  Union,  into  applause.  And  he  died  pleas- 
antly :  what  the  old  divines  would  call  Ektthanana; 
he  grew  thin,  and  feeble — making  his  way  labori- 
ously with  his  cane,  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
'shuffling  off*  altogether— making  good,  in  his  way, 
the  old  Sphinx  enigma  of  the  animal  that  hobbled 
upon  three  legs ;  and  yet,  very  placid  under  it  all ; 
not  irritable,  or  vexed  with  life,  or  with  approaching 
death ;  saying  sound  things,  and  manly  things  to 
friends  around  him — among  the  rest,  to  Kossuth. 
And  his  clergyman  was  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
luring  him  easily  into  grateful  talk  of  Providence, 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  furnishing  his 
great  spirit  with  the  sentiments  of  Scripture,  and 
Uke  promises  of  Christianity ;  breaking  the  sacra- 
mental bread  with  him,  and  tasting  the  wine  that 
signifies  atoning  blood — through  which,  and  which 
only,  the  old  roan  hoped  that  the  coming  death  would 
be  only  a  dark  gateway,  opening  at  once  upon  the 
streets  and  towers  of  the  Celestial  City.'* 

And  so  he  died,  the  brave  old  man,  in  this  past 
year  of  1852,  and  went  to  his  reward ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  belongs  to  the  year ; 
and  his  name  will  be  one  of  those  which  will  carry 
down  the  date  we  now  leave  behind  us,  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come.  The  stories  of  his  battles  will  not  be 
all  that  will  keep  his  memory  green.  He  will  be 
spoken  of,  a  long  time  hence,  as  one  of  the  great 
Englishmen— a  very  type,  indeed,  of  the  English 
character.  He  was  blunt,  to  a  fault;  he  said  no- 
thing unnecessarily;  he  paid  no  compliments;  he 
was  not  imaginative ;  he  pitied  those  who  were ;  no 
vagueness  of  any  kind  belonged  to  him. 

We  happened  to  have  seen  him  once,  as  he  alight- 
ed from  his  carriage,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  not  so  splendid  a  carriage  as  many  a 
lady  drives  upon  Broadway ;  but  a  most  serviceable- 
Inoking  kind  of  foiir-wheelcd  gig,  plashed  over  with 
fresh  mud,  but  otherwise  as  neat  and  orderly  as  a 
guard-room.  The  driver  himself  was  a  plain-diessed, 
matter-of-fact  driver ;  with  a  single  codiade  oi  black 
upon  his  hat,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  there  to  drive 
the  single  stout  cob— after  which  the  Duke  was  rid- 
ing—and for  nothing  else  whatever. 

And  the  Duke  himself,  in  black  cloak,  and  hat ; 
and  with  thin  face,  and  decided  step ;  and  quick  eye, 
and  most  military  salutation,  seemed  the  very  tiataoe 
•tern,  unflinching,  unfrightened,  determined   man 


that  he  was.  A  beggar  would  not  address  hia 
twice ;  nor  a  friend  ask  a  favor  twice.  And  we 
chanced  to  see  him  afterward  in  his  seat,  within 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  wore  his  hat  pulled  hg 
down  over  his  eyes ;  now  and  then  lifUng  his  head 
to  extend  a  very  English  salutation  to  a  brothei 
peer,  and  giving  close  attention  all  the  while  to  the 
business  of  the  night.  If  he  spoke— and  we  cLauMd 
to  hear  him  speak — he  uttered  only  a  few  short, 
sharp,  crisp  sentences,  that  cut  straight  down  into 
the  very  pith  of  the  matter. 

But  his  talking  is  ended  now ;  and  he  dropped  off 
in  his  gloomy  home  at  Walmar,  in  the  same  stem, 
severe,  matter-of-fact  fashion  in  which  he  had  lived ; 
not  saying  much  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future ; 
making  light  of  suffering ;  closing  up  his  business 
as  he  would  close  up  a  campaign ;  and  so  wrapping 
martially  his  grave-clothes  round  him,  the  great  Duke 
died,  in  the  year  '52. 

Webster  makes  the  other  limb  of  the  great  funereal 
tripod;  whose  heart-incense  is  smoking  still,  and 
coloring  with  its  dusky  fumes  our  whole  firmament. 
He,  too,  had  his  o^-n  way  of  dying,  as  he  had  his 
own  great  way  of  living.  By  the  sea-shore,  where 
he  loved  to  wander  and  muse ;  upon  his  great  farm, 
where  he  loved  to  stalk  about,  teaching  the  shrewd- 
est, and  learning  from  the  humblest ;  within  the  old 
mansion,  which  he  had  extended  into  almost  lotronial 
proportions ;  out  of  hearing  of  the  vexed  world,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  large  a  part ;  speaking  cordial 
adieu  to  family  and  to  fteunily-scrvants,  with  an  un- 
shaken voice  ;  listening  pleasantly  to  an  old  poem, 
of  the  "  knelling  curfew"  and  the  "  parting  day ;" 
quickened  to  his  innermost  soul  with  the  sound  of 
some  great  promise  of  Scripture ;  witli  his  deep, 
dark  eye  peering  earnestly  upon  the  mysterious  vail, 
so  soon  to  lift,  his  firm  gaze  did  not  falter,  and  Death 
found  him  the  same  babnest  man,  which  he  was 
always  in  life. 

But,  after  all,  the  old  year  is  not  so  much  a  bug- 
bear to  be  mourned  over,  with  canting,  melancholy 
tones,  as  it  is  a  ripe  old  fellow,  who  has  bolstered  np 
our  years  with  an  added  unit,  multiplied  our  children 
ranks,  and  pushed  us  a  twelvemonth,  with  helping 
hand,  on  the  way  to  fortune,  or  fame,  or  fiunily.  If 
there  have  been  bad  slips,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  forward  slips.  If  tears  have  fallen  over  fresh 
graves,  so  have  smiles  lighted  up  a  vast  many  faces, 
that  gazed  on  some  new  blessing  of  a  babe ;  if  the 
bell  has  tolled  to  your  ear  solemnly  and  sadly,  it  has 
rung  carols,  perhi^,  at  a  wedding.  If  Kossuth,  with 
all  his  promise  of  hope  blasting  in  him,  is  deep  sunk 
in  despair,  Louis  Napoleon  has  kicked  away  the 
shackles  of  his  Republican  responsibility,  and  is 
delighting  himself  in  the  ermine  robes  of  an  Em- 
peror. 

If  Lord  John  Russell  has  lost  the  eeals  of  office, 
and  has  shrunk  to  Oppositten  debater  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  eloquent  Derby  has  profited  by  th^  change, 
and  is  guiding,  with  what  dexterity  he  can.  the  new- 
called  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain.  Macaulay  has 
thrust  his  literary  papers  into  a  pigeon-hole,  and  is 
to  try  himself  again  in  such  debates  os  will  be 
lighted  up  with  all  the  brilliancies  of  that  mad-cap 
Disraeli. 

Poor  Thiers  has  shivered  away  from  the  rapitat 
of  his  country,  and  has  found  leisure  to  pack  his 
history  of  the  old  Napoleon  Empire  up  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  new  one :  whether  or  not  he  nti]] 
abate  his  praises  of  the  great  man  who  paved  the 
wny  for  the  nephew,  remains  to  be  seen.  Lwnar- 
tine,  sending  out  from  tinse  to  time,  in  the  year  past, 
a  song  of  political  lamentations,  has  nKired  to  his 
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oM  country-place  at  Ma^n ;  and  is  fbrbishing  up 
(they  say;  a  new  story  of  his  new  travels  in  the 
East. 

General  Scott  retiring  from  his  unenviable  position 
at  the  head  of  a  political  campaign,  is  free  now  from 
all  the  slanders  and  glories  of  partisanship,  and  wear- 
ing in  dignified  age  the  healthier  honors  of  his  well- 
won  renown.  And  Pierce,  who,  a  year  ago,  was 
known  only  to  such  friends  as  had  served  with  him 
in  the  Mexican  campaign,  or  to  such  neighbors  at 
borne  as  had  listened  to  his  eloquent  jury  harangues, 
is  now  living  on  the  top-wave  of  talk,  and  is  to  draw 
with  him  over  the  threshold  of  the  coming  year,  a 
host  of  new  men  and  names. 

Within  the  twelvemonth  past,  a  new  nation  has 
sprung  to  life  in  Australia ;  and  the  emigres  of  the 
mother  isle  are  rivaling  with  their  gold-pits,  and  city 
lots,  and  L3mch-lawthe  elder-bom  nationality  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Steamers  and  clippers,  and  lightning-wires 
are  binding  more  arid  more  the  world  together ;  and 
our  office-chair,  with  its  detachments  of  Parisian, 
and  Australian,  and  Califomian  newspapers,  is  such 
a  kingly  post  of  observation  as,  ten  years  gone,  the 
proudest  monarch  in  the  worid  might  have  envied. 
And  ten  years  hence,  if  our  Easy  Chair  is  not  bro- 
ken down  with  the  weight  of  our  years,  we  will  look 
complacently  upon  what  they  were  doing  at  San 
Francisco  yesterday,  and  in  England— (he  day  be- 
fore. Money,  perhaps,  in  that  day  (very  far  off  it  is) 
will  be  so  plenty,  that  wc  can  coin  all  our  words 
into  gold,  cover  our  office-chair  with  brocade,  dig- 
nify our  editorial  wife  with  diamonds,  and  illustrate 
our  editorial  children  with  portraits,  and  fresco  our 
editorial  sanctum  with  angelic  hosts  and  printers' 
devils ! 

We  leave,  reluctantly,  these  agreeable  anticipa- 
tions, for  our  monthly  reckoning  of  the  humors  of 
the  time. 


And  first,  about  Mr.  Thackeray — ^known  years 
ago  to  the  readers  of  *'  Punch,"  and  to  the  buyers 
of  small  yellow-covered  books,  as  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsb.  At  the  date  of  our  writing,  he  is  beguil- 
ing two  evenings  a  week  very  plessantly,  for  a  very 
large  crowd  of  listeners,  in  most  crisp  and  pointed 
tdk  about  the  Humorists  of  a  century  ago  in  England. 
It  is  not  80  much  that  our  New  Yorkers  have  been 
eager  to  learn  somewhat  about  Swift  or  Sterne,  that 
they  follow  so  earnestly  the  words  of  our  lecturer, 
as  because  they  are  curious  to  observe  how  a  man 
will  act  with  his  tongue  and  his  hands,  who  has 
acted  so  well  with  his  pen  and  his  pencil.  And 
yet,  the  publishers  tell  us,  that  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  talk  has  given  start  to  a  Swift,  and 
CSongreve,  and  Addison  furor;  the  booksellers  are 
driving  a  thrifty  trade  in  forgotten  volumes  of  "  old 
English  Essayists:"  the  Spectator  has  found  its 
way  again  upon  parior-tables ;  old  Sir  Roger  is 
waked  up  from  his  long  sleep*  and  is  dancing  down 
our  streets  in  a  minuet,  or  a  De  Coveriey.  Tristam 
Shandy  even  is  almost  forgiven  his  lewdness ;  and 
the  Ass  of  Melun,  and  poor  Le  Fevre  are  studied 
wistfully,  and  sandwiched  on  the  library-table  with 
Gulliver  and  the  Rake's  Progress.  Girbi  are  work- 
bg  Maria's  pet  lamb  upon  their  samplers ;  and  bun- 
drrdff  of  Lilliput  literary  ladies  are  twitching  the 
mammoth  Gulliver's  whiskers. 

We  like  these  periodic  literary  fevers,  to  work 
off  the  town  miasma ;  they  always  leave  the  general 
health  better ;  and  serve,  at  worst,  only  as  so  many 
bdils  to  relieve  a  disordered  intellectual  system. 

As  for  the  man  himself  who  has  inoculated  us, 
be  is  (if,  in  common  with  the  papers,  we  may  be 


pardoned  the  personality),  a  stout,  healthful,  broad- 
shouldered,  specimen  of  a  man — with  cropped  gray- 
ish hair,  and  keenish  gray  eyes,  peering  very  sharp- 
ly through  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  have  a  verf 
satiric  focus.  He  seems  to  stand  strongly  on  his 
own  feet,  as  if  he  would  not  be  easily  blown  about, 
or  upset — either  by  praise  or  pugilists ;  a  man  of 
good  digestion,  who  takes  the  world  easy,  and  scents 
all  shams  and  humors  (straightening  them  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger),  as  he  would  a  pinch  of 
snuff. 

His  satire  seems  more  native  than  his  eulogy  is 
genial ;  and  his  spirit  runs  into  his  expression  more 
swiftly  and  heartily,  when  he  paints  the  ineffable 
Mr.  Congreve,  than  when  he  patronizes  Addison. 
In  short,  he  is  apter  to  convince,  than  to  win ;  and 
is  far  happier  at  smiting,  than  at  smiling. 

We  are  happy  to  record,  in  view  of  this  visit  of 
so  eminent  a  man  from  London,  that  the  New  York 
worid  has  shown  a  ripe  degree  of  hospitality  and 
regard — without  bestializing  its  kindness  by  svcb 
absurdities  of  welcome  and  applause  as  hate  he- 
longed  to  the  visits  of  other  magnates  we  might 
name.  This  propriety  of  reception  will  give  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  an  opportunity  for  quiet  and  trothfbl 
observation,  which  he  will  know  how  to  value ;  and 
which,  we  may  be  very  sure,  will  develop  itself  in 
some  future  pictures  from  his  pen. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Mr.  Thackeray  bss 
any  purpose  in  view  of  "  booking"  us  or  our  instV 
tutions  ;  but  we  do  mean,  that  it  is  utterly  impost 
ble  for  any  writer  of  quick  and  thoughtful  observ»> 
tion,  to  regard  the  habits  and  actions  of  s  new 
people,  without  accumulating  a  stock  of  hints, 
which  will  one  time  or  another  inevitably  give  s 
color  to  his  expression,  or  suggest  a  skeleton  for  bis 
story. 

.Amono  other  notable  things,  which  make  lai^s 
eddies  in  the  town  current,  we  must  note — ^mosie. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  series  of  first-class  and  see- 
ond-class  concerts  which  have  belonged  to  the  a«- 
tumn ;  we  have  the  standard  and  overflowing  epem 
of  Mr.  Christy,  the  marvelous  lioy  Jullien,  the  wbols 
array  of  songlets  from  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
most  significant  of  all,  the  great  scheme  of  Mr.  Fry 
in  teaching  the  elegancies  of  music  to  the  millioB. 
To  this  last,  which  will  have  reached  its  proof 
before  our  writing  comes  to  the  eyes  of  readers,  W9 
wish  all  success :  first,  because  its  details  bav* 
been  arranged  on  such  a  magnificent  and  libera] 
scale  ;  and  next,  because  it  seems  t>ie  most  rational ' 
thing  in  the  worid,  that  a  city  which  is  running  mad 
for  concerts  and  operas  should  learn  sometbtng 
definite  aboot  the  essentials  and  the  history  of 


Indeed,  wkat  with  private  family  singing  (our 
wife  is  taking  lessons),  and  the  multiplication  of 
pianos  (onr  daughter  is  practicing),  and  tbe  rabies 
for  all  instrumental  melodies,  (our  son  Tom  bs» 
bought  an  accordeon),  we  do  not  know  what  b  to 
become  of  such  private  gentlemen  as  possess  retir- 
ing habits,  and  who  can  neither  sing  seeoad  ta  OU 
Hundred,  or  play  the  fiddle. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  tried  the  flageolet  in  vaia^ 
and  if  our  boiisebold  persist  in  their  present  masieal 
exercises  up  to  half-past  eleven  (and  our  evening 
is  oar  only  relaxation),  we  shall  contract  in  despair 
with  our  drummer  (Harper  Guards),  for  three  les 
sons  a  week — at  the  house. 

Just  ss  we  write  this,  our  eye  iaUs  upon  a  fbreicB 
pwagrapb,  wbieb  represents  that  a  new  feature  Ins 
eivpt  i»lo  Bagliab  social  habitude ;  to  wit^-tbt  as> 
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soeiation  of  the  members  of  two  or  three  families, 
on  the  successive  evenings  of  the  week,  for  musical 
practice  and  pastime.  We  ask  again,  with  feeling 
intensity,  in  view  of  such  an  event,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  a  quiet  man  ? 

We  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures 
have  been  set  to  music ;  but  we  make  no  doubt  of 
seeing  in  the  shop  windows  of  William  Hall  and 
Son,  within  the  month,  that  exquisite  new  melody, 
"  Vanessa  and  Stella,"  or  "  The  Clapping  of  the 
Trunk-maker !" 

Speaking  of  lectures,  reminds  us  that  they  too, 
like  the  music,  have  grown  upon  us.  We  do  not 
speak  of  curtain  lectures ;  though  Heaven  knows 
(as  well  as  Mrs.  H.),  we  have  our  share !  Mrs. 
Oakes  Smith,  with  pleasant  voice,  and  with  elo- 
quent language,  is  beguiling  very  many  into  her 
notions  about  womanhood ;  and  while  she  is  light- 
ing up  with  spirit  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
sexes,  she  is  kindling  the  doubts  of  the  most  dis- 
trustful of  her  sister  ladies,  by  the  fullness  and  fire 
of  her  own  Hope  (Chapel). 

"  One  great  tub,"  as  Jenny  Lind  was  pleased  to 
call  our  Tabernacle,  is  showing  from  week  to  week 
various  sized  companies.  listening  to  various  sized 
lectures,  upon  moat  various  colored  subjects.  We 
have  had  mn  (in  Dr.  Holmes),  interchanged  with 
science  (in  Dr.  Agassiz) ;  and  there  are  few  sub- 
jects indeed  within  the  compass  of  human  knowl- 
edge, about  which  *'  our  town"  will  not  placard  a 
lecture  before  the  winter  is  over.  Even  Poles,  and 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  other  "old  countrymen,"  can  listen  to  lec- 
tures in  their  own  tongue,  advertised  at  some  for- 
gotten number  of  the  Bowery. 

That  respectable,  antique  institution,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society ,  has  stirred  up  from  its 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers,  and  has  positively 
nerved  itself  to  a  half  column  advertisement  in  the 
morning  p^ers.  She  too — the  veneraljle  old  lady — 
has  caught  the  mania  for  tsJking ;  and  has  resolutely 
determined  that  the  eloquence  heretofore  limited  to 
the  alcoves  of  her  dusty  chamber,  and  the  tinkling 
of  her  ancient  family  chocolate  cups,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  brilliant  arena  of  Metropolitan  Hall  -, 
and  the  accumulating  funds  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fire-proof  building. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  enfeebled  eyes  of 
the  old  lady,  so  long  given  to  musty  parchments 
and  mouldy  book-covers,  will  bear  the  garish  splen- 
dor of  the  great  musical  hall. 

Nor  have  we  now  enumerated  mora  than  half  of 
the  lecture  proposals  which  overrun  our  metropolis ; 
indeed  we  should  not,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
Monnot  of  the  New  York  Hotel  proposed  pres- 
ently a  aeries  of  lectures,  by  the  most  eminent  men 
oi  the  time,  for  the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
csravansary  (or  hotel),  upon  the  8it«  of  Corporal 
Thompson's  Cottage. 

Wb  like,  sitting  easily  in  our  chair,  to  have  our 
quiet  laugh  at  these  bits  of  extravagance  which 
soBMtimes  overtake  the  town;  and  which,  to  tell 
truth,  carry  us  away  with  their  current,  as  fully  as 
the  foolishest  of  the  town-folk.  We  had  set  our 
head  resolutely  against  our  Broai^way  railway ;  and 
thought  that  nothing  could  stir  us  from  the  dogged 
position.  But  alas,  for  our  expectancies  and  our 
oonscienoe,  we  have  yielded  to  the  push ;  we  have 
boen  offered  a  small  interest  in  the  contract  at 
twraty  dollars  a  oar ;  we  hare  aocepted ;  and  we 


think  the  project  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  < 
lutely  advisable.  The  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  persuaded  we  are,  that  New  York  needs  a 
railway  and  quite  a  number  of  cars — several  hnn 
dreds,  to  say  the  least;  and  a  large  reserve  for 
stormy  weather.  It  pleases  us  to  think  how  com- 
fortably thousands  of  people  will  glide  up  and  down 
town ;  it  pleases  us  to  think  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  will  ascend  and  descend ;  and  what  a 
magnificent  sight  it  will  be,  to  watch  the  continuous 
procession  of  cars  on  any  day  of  festival,  chasing 
each  other — tinkling  with  delightful  sleigh-bells,  or- 
namented with  heads  of  females,  and  with  ventila- 
tors in  the  roof ! 

We  hear  with  dismay,  however,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  partition  the  car  seats  into  places  of  aver- 
age size ;  we  regard  the  suggestion  as  batbarous, 
and  as  emanating  from  the  envious  mind  of  some 
small  person.  We  have  ourselvM  the  fortune  to  be 
large ;  we  like  room ;  our  easy  chair  is  large ;  we 
have  no  idea  of  being  cramped  either  in  our  expres- 
sions or  in  our  person. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  occupy  somewhat  more  of 
the  stage  seat  than  out  puny  friends,  at  the  same 
price.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we 
pay  a  larger  tax  than  they  to  the  community  for 
food  and  clothing  ;  and  as  our  boys  are  growing  up 
with  the  same  '*  build,"  we  foresee  a  sad  entailment 
of  the  tax.  As  we  do  not  complain  of  this,  we  see 
no  reason  why  persons  wearing  small  pantaloons 
should  complain  of  small  seats. 

We  had  intended  to  have  a  pleasant  talk,  this 
month,  with  our  readers,  about  the  new  population 
which  is  flooding,  the  present  winter,  our  good  City 
of  Washington  ;  anxious,  all  of  them,  to  bid  a  ten- 
der good-by  to  the  departing  worthies  who  now 
hold  the  desks  and  the  quarter-dues  ;  and  ready,  aU 
of  them,  to  assist  the  incoming  President  and  his 
Cal)inet  with  the  most  heartfelt  and  freely  tendered 
services. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  recording  their  num- 
ber and  habits  in  some  chit-chat  of  the  winter. 


As  for  France  and  Paris,  they  are  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  what  we  ventured  to  talk  of  in  our  last,  as 
dwelling  in  people's  thoughts,  now  dwells  in  the 
Paris  streets;  and  the  sham  Republic,  which  had 
its  sad  beginning  in  the  year  1848,  has  now  found 
as  ruthless  an  end  as  the  old  Parliament  of  Paris, 
at  the  hands  of  Miralieau. 

Yet  we  can  not  pass  by  a  month  without  opening 
to  our  readers  at  least  some  small  glimpse  of  that 
strange  society,  which  revolves  year  after  year,  and 
week  after  week,  in  a  most  splendid  pirouette, 
whether  we  look  at  it  artistically  or  politically. 


The  theatres — to  begin  with — are  reported  in  the 
very  best  condition ;  overcrowded  with  spectalon 
and  rich  in  new  dramas  and  comedies.  Geoige 
Sand  and  Scribe  are  named  among  the  authors  of 
the  latest  pieces.  In  evidence  of  the  prolific  pen 
of  this  last  mentioned  individual,  it  is  stated  that 
his  dramas  can  be  played  every  night  in  the  year 
without  a  single  repetition.  What  is  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  wrote  only  his  three  hundred  plays,  to  the  gal- 
lant Scribe  ? 

But,  in  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  fecund- 
ity of  Paris  play-wrights,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  a  small  deceptive  practice  of  the  oraft» 
which  enables  the  eminent  among  them  to  levy 
literary  tribute  upon  their  humbler  associatea,  M. 
Jacques,  for  instance,  who  is  a  poor  fellow  stmg- 
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gling  in  a  garret  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  who  has 
intich  more  of  genius  than  of  friends  or  money, 
writes  a  clerer  play,  and  takes  it  to  the  manager  of 
some  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  But  the  mana* 
ger  does  not  know  M.  Jacques ;  and  even  if  known 
to  him,  he  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  thousands  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  being  amused  only  by  such  men 
as  Dumas  or  Scribe. 

In  his  despair,  the  poor  author  goes  with  a  hungry 
stomach,  and  a  mouth  full  of  entreaty,  to  the  door  of 
M.  Dumas,  and  begs  him  to  recommend  his  produc- 
tion. The  great  man  glances  orer  the  play,  at  first 
sourly,  but  soon  grovrs  interested,  and  ends  with 
thinking  (to  himself),  that  it  is  a  very  clever  play ; 
not,  indeed,  short  enough,  and  lacking  many  scenic 
effects,  which  may  be  throvrn  in  by  a  dash  of  a  pen. 
He  says  nothing  of  this,  however,  to  the  hungry  ap- 
plicant ,  he  has  no  idea  either  of  diminishing  his 
own  interest  by  commending  a  contestant  of  his 
honors. 

He  says,  simply,  that  the  play  contains  a  few 
good  hints ;  that  it  is  crude ;  that  it  must  be  cut  in 
pieces ;  that  something,  perhaps,  might  be  made  of 
it  He  proposes  to  adopt  it,  if  the  poor  starveling 
chooses,  as  his  own,  and  thinks  that,  under  judicious 
treatment,  he  may  place  it  on  the  stage. 

M.  Jacijues,  with  hunger  pinching  him.  and  with 
the  prospective  vanity  of  listening  to  his  own  coup- 
lets under  the  name  of  Dumas,  closes  the  bargain, 
and  leaves  his  manuscript. 

Months  pass  by,  until  a  day  of  leisure  comes  to 
the  over-worked  Dumas,  when  he  re-reads  the  piece, 
dashes  out  one  scene,  transposes  another,  makes 
three  acts  instead  of  five,  changes  the  name,  and  in 
a  week  a  new  play  is  announced,  in  staring  capitals, 
by  that  favorite  author,  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  au- 
thor makes  no  doubt  of  its  merit — nor  the  people 
who  listen ;  and  the  poor  Jacques,  with  but  few 
ears  to  listen  to  his  pretensions,  finds  all  the  honor 
and  the  money  borne  off  by  the  prestige  of  a  name. 

This  will  serve  to  account  to  our  readers,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  prolific  and  various  accomplishments 
of  the  FuTiB  ftuilleUmists.  And  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  modestly,  we  hope,  by  those  great  newspapers 
and  personages  generally  who  steal  their  stories  from 
our  iK>or  Editor's  Drawer,  or  their  morals  from  our 
poor  Editor's  Table,  and  leave  us  in  our  humility  to 
suck  our  quills,  and  to  elaborate  new  matter  for  their 
cormorant  digestion. 

Spbakino  of  plays,  reminds  us  of  a  couple  of  late 
French  piquancies  of  adventure,  which  have  crept  into 
their  pi^pers  as  Drames  du  Jour ;  and  which  wouhl 
serve  as  capital  basis  for  any  ambitious  M.  Jacques. 

A  young  baron — no  matter  who — finding  his  for- 
tune slipping  away  very  fast,  and  his  wants  not  di- 
minishing in  proportion,  began  to  reflect  how  he 
could  repair  his  losses,  and  escape  from  the  grasp 
of  his  creditors.  For  professional  or  mercantile 
emplojrment,  he  had  neither  the  education,  or  dis- 
position :  he  had  neither  the  shrewdness,  the  cour- 
age, the  quickness,  or  the  ready  capital  to  retrieve 
hii  fortune  (as  some  lucky  fellows  have  done),  by 
speculaticns  upon  'Change. 

He  had,  however,  an  agreeable  person,  not  bur- 
dened with  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
manners  that  gave  to  his  person  a  very  effective 
action.  His  creditors  agreed  with  him,  that  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  was  the  only  feasible  method 
(a  method  not  unusual  even  in  American  cities  for 
aecon^>lishing  the  same  purpose).  A  matronly  spins- 
ter of  thirty-five  or  forty  was  designated ;  and  the 
unfortunate  youn^  baron  managed  so  successfully, 


as  to  secure  compliance  with  his  matrimonial  ^ 
signs,  afier  a  very  simple  negotiation. 

But  the  lady,  although  falling  easily  into  the  prop- 
osition to  marry  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  of  fivB- 
and-twenty,  had  yet  a  keen  eye  for  business ;  and 
insisted  upon  such  a  contract  as  should  secure  to 
her  such  property  as  she  brought  with  her;  consent- 
ing, however,  to  advance  such  sum  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  off  the  baron's  debts,  he  giving  his  note, 
with  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  the  same  upon  an 
inheritance  expected  at  some  future  day  from  his 
uncle. 

The  conditions  seemed  to  imply  a  more  straitened 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  coming  bride,  than  was 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  young  baron ;  but  with 
destitution  or  a  prison  looking  at  him  very  shaiply, 
he  signed  the  compact ;  arranging,  however,  for  his 
own  security,  the  following  little  ruse : 

He  proposed  to  quadruple  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness in  his  report  to  the  fiancee^  and  reserve 
some  three  hundred  thousand  francs  (his  debts 
amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand)  for  fiiture,  and 
pleasant  private  use. 

The  lady  was  greatly  scandalised  by  the  amount; 
but  yet  in  view  of  such  an  engaging  husband,  hand- 
ed him  certificates  of  stock  for  the  amount  (at  the 
ruling  price),  and  took  his  receipt  for  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.  She  left  to  pass  the  summer  at 
the  baths  of  the  Pyrenees,  urging  him  to  immediate 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  counting  upon  a  happy 
union  in  the  approaching  autumn. 

The  baron  witnessed  her  di^parture  without  seri- 
ous grief.  Indeed,  serious  reflections  came  over 
him  at  thought  of  the  injudicious  match  he  was  med- 
itating ;  and  he  delayed  from  day  to  day  the  sale  of 
stocks,  which  would  involve  him,  finally,  in  the  dis- 
mal toils  of  marriage.  Only  to  avoid  incessant  soli- 
citation, he  wrote  to  his  future  bride  that  the  sale 
was  effected,  and  his  debts  paid. 

Months,  however,  went  by,  and  still  he  deliber- 
ated ;  hardly  determined  to  tie  himself  to  the  old 
lady  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  quite  willing  to  give 
up  his  chance  for  comparative  independence.  At 
length,  the  week  came  for  the  bridal  return :  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  the  poor  jroung  baron» 
overcome  with  disquietude,  but  yet  determined  at 
last  to  be  rid  of  his  debts,  even  with  the  mortifying 
accompaniment  of  such  a  marriage,  found  his  way 
to  the  Bourse. 

It  was  his  firat  visit  to  that  great  market  of  moneys. 
With  a  disconsolate  air,  be  exhibited  the  scrip  to  s 
heavy  broker,  and  asked  its  value.  The  broker  ran 
his  eye  over  the  papers,  and  assured  him  that  they 
were  worth,  at  present  prices,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs ! 

Our  baron  was  amazed.  During  the  three  months 
of  his  delay  they  had  risen  in  value  three  hundred 
thousand  francs !  Had  they  retrograded,  he  would 
have  been  ruined. 

The  change  threw  a  new  light  upon  his  marital 
engagements.  He  wrote  immediately  to  his  expect- 
ant bride,  that  having  fairly  questioned  his  heart,  he 
could  not  in  honor  deem  himself  a  fit  husband  for 
the  confiding  creature  who  had  so  generously  offered 
to  make  him  happy ! 

The  disconsolate  woman  hurried  to  Paris,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  duplicity :  she  even  accused 
him  of  bad  faith,  in  obtaining  from  her  the  loan, 
which  he  was  unable  to  repay. 

"Madam,"  said  the  baron,  **the  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  with  interest  to  diis  date,  are  ib 
the  hands  of  your  attorney." 

h  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  young  baron,  with 
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Ae  additional  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  not 
only  paid  his  debts»  but  was  speodily  coquetting  in 
French  fashioni  with  a  rery  much  younger  lady  than 
hii  late  creditor  of  the  Pyrenean  baths. 

The  moral  of  a  play  founded  on  such  a  tale  would 
be :  *'  Learn  to  wait."  Punch  would  —jt  it  mis^t 
be  implied  to  most  marriage  intentions. 

Etbbt  one  who  has  been  there,  knows  what  a 
sweet  quietude  bebngs  to  the  country-houses  that 
are  scaneted  with  their  white  walls  and  extinguisher 
towers  among  the  hills  that  look  down  on  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire.  And  whoever  has  been  in  them,  in 
the  flush  d:  the  French  autumn-tide,  when  the  vine- 
yavd-woikers  are  bearing  home,  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers and  boughs  of  evergreen,  the  last  of  the  purple 
vintage,  knows  the  hospitality  and  the  gayety  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  and  which  a^rds  refreshing  con- 
toast  to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

Well,  it  is  in  one  of  these  country-duOeaux,  not 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  that  Ouinot,  the  French 
fnulUtomitt  lays  the  scene  of  as  pretty  a  bit  of  French 
comedy  as  we  have  seen  for  a  whole  summer ;  and 
the  matter  turns,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  upon  a  bit 
of  Engliah  court-plaster !  We  might  safely  defy  the 
most  ingenious  reader  to  say  how  this  could  be ;  but 
we  spare  them,  and  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  us. 

At  the  chateau  spoken  of,  a  fairy-spot,  with  old 
geometric  walks,  and  hollies  clipped  into  peacocks, 
and  long  shady  alleys,  and  graveled  terraces,  and 
most  sociable  dejewun  at  twelve,  there  was  staying 
during  the  autumn  jgone,  a  widow— young,  preUy, 
and  rich.  Such  widows  do  not  escape  notice  or 
attention  in  the  shadiest  of  walks,  or  in  the  mouldi- 

eet  of  chateaux.    Madame  V was  the  life  of  the 

place ;  and  not  one  of  the  longing  hangers-on  had 
reached,  up  to  late  autumn,  the  conquest  of  the  wid- 
ow's heart. 

But  there  came  one  day  a  certain  Laurence  D , 

young,  witty,  and  holding  fair  place  in  the  army  of 
France.  He  may  possibly  have  heard  of  all  the 
guests  at  the  chateau ;  it  is  certain  that  be  had 
heard  of  one ;  and  it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  he 
presently  showed  her  such  prooft  of  his  admiration 
as  utterly  eclipsed  all  the  wooers  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. If  they  rode,  he  was  her  cavalier;  if  they 
strolled  upon  the  parterre  that  skirted  the  chateau, 
he  was  the  most  eager  listener  to  her  prattle,  and 
paid  the  swiftest  tribute  to  her  charms. 

In  short,  he  won  upon  her  heart  to  such  degree, 
that  ahe  listened  kindly  to  the  tenderest  of  his  speak- 
ing, and  made  such  hesitating  promise  of  returning 
tenderness,  as  if  she  were  yet  a  virgin,  and  not  a 
widow.  On  one  point,  however,  she  insisted :  she 
was  to  enjoy  undisturbed,  and  subject  to  no  runK>rs 
or  engagement,  the  coming  winter  in  the  capital. 
She  was  determined  to  experience  at  least  one  full 
winter  of  Paris  widowhood. 

Laurence  D urged  his  suit  more  vigorously ; 

but  to  no  avail.  She  promised  faithfully  to  be  his 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  provided  he  guarded  his 
attentions  in  the  interval,  and  made  no  mention  of 
their  compact.  It  may  as  well  be  observed  here,  that 
m  French  lady /ancl«,  especially  if  she  be  rich,  finds 
her  *'  engaged"  state  a  very  poor  provocative  of  at- 
tentions ;  the  same,  indeed,  may  be  very  safely  said 
of  most "  engaged  "  ladies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Laurence  D ,  with  the  fervor  of  his  French 

passion  in  him,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
sad  and  bewildering  gayeties  of  the  capital  than  be- 
bnged  to  the  charming  Madame  V ,  was  natur- 
ally anxious  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  such  a  scheme. 

Howbeit,  for  some  days,  the  secret  was  well 


guarded.  The  company  at  the  chateau  were  fairly 
in  the  dark;  the  widow  was  looking  forward  to  a 

brilliant  winter ;  and  Laurence  D was  chewing 

the  cud  of  somewhat  perplexed  reflections.  Weeks 
slipped  on,  when  one  morning,  the  company  re 
marked  upon  the  lip  of  the  lieutenant  a  small  strip 
of  court-plaster,  which  was  the  more  striking  from 
the  fact  of  his  wearing  no  mustache.  In  an  old 
chateau  of  the  French  country,  the  smallest  event 
becomes  matter  of  talk ;  and  the  company  bantered 
our  hero  upon  his  decorated  lip. 

The  lieutenant  very  indifferently  replied,  that  he 
had  unfortunately  cut  his  lip  in  shaving. 

At  this,  the  pretty  widow  rallied  him  upon  his 
awkwardness. 

It  was  awkward,  certainly ;  the  truth  is,  he  was 
distracted ; — he  was  in  a  kind  of  poetic  frenzy ;  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  think  of  making  verses,  while 
shaving. 

"  A  poem  !**  exclaimed  the  company. 

*'  Not  a  poem,  but  a  couplet,"  returned  the  lieu- 
tenant, gayly,  *'  the  rhyme  failed  me ;  indeed  I  was 
puxxling  over  the  couplet,  when  the  razor  slipped, 
and — me  voicif  cmipe.** 

The  story  seemed  fair  enough,  and  the  lieutenant 
wore  his  mark  through  the  day.  The  evening  was 
a  bright  autumnal  one.  and  disposed  the  company  to 
a  stroll  nher  dinner,  through  the  graceful  alleys 
which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  old 
chateau.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful ;  there 
is  such  a  mellowing  of  the  evening  air  under  the 
autumn  leaves ;  and  such  retired  arbors  where  oob 
can  chat  with  a  charming  friend;  the  very  place, 
one  would  say.  for  the  safe  indulgence  of  suck  a 
contract  as  lay  between  the  widow  and  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

One  by  one,  however,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
the  parties  strolled  back  to  the  salon.    Laurence 

D appeared  with  his  lip  bare,  and  scarce  a  trace 

of  the  morning  wound. 

Presently  appeared  the  charming  Madame  V , 

entering  with  something  more  than  her  usual  dignity ; 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  usual — save  only,  that 
a  email  black  spot  was  observable  upon  her  left 
cheek,  very  near  the  lip. 

The  company  were  naturally  very  curious ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  lieutenant,  free  now  from 
its  decoration  of  the  morning,  seemed  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter.  A  second  and  close  look  confirmed 
it ;  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the  court-plaster, 
which  in  the  morning  had  clung  to  the  lieutenant'a 
lip,  was  now  adhering  to  the  pretty  cheek  of  Mad- 
ame V . 

But  how? 

It  was  easy  for  a  French  lady  to  guess :  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  any  lady.  Naturally  enough,  there 
followed  a  series  of  whispers  and  stifled  laughs  that 
greatly  intrigued  the  pretty  widow,  who  was  still 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  part  she  was  playing. 
The  joke,  indeed,  became  too  urgent  for  her  temper, 
and  she  insisted  very  passionately  upon  knowing 
the  secret  of  their  amusement.  The  question  wss 
embarrassing ;  but  the  brave  lieutenant,  seeing  at  a 
glance  how  matters  stood,  made  a  bold  venture  in 
behalf  of  the  disconcerted  belle. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  the 
honor  of  announcing  to  you  my  approaching  marriage 
with  Madame  V ." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  exclaimed  the  pretty 
widow.  *'  You  have  no  authority  for  such  a  state- 
ment." 

"But  why  keep  the  secret  any  longer?  Let  me 
announce  my  great  happiness ;  and  ssj  further  thai 
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you  have  onlj  just  now  accorded  me  a  kiss  in  pledge 
of  our  betrothid.*' 

"How  dare  you,  sirt"  exclaimed  the  proroked 
lady. 

The  lieutenant,  taking  the  hand  of  Madame  V , 

led  her  before  the  mirror,  and  whispered  in  her  ear 
~"  You  see." 

She  looked ;  there  was  no  escape :  engagement  or 
no  engagement,  a  kiss  in  the  gardens  would  mar  her 
winter's  coquetries ;  the  safest  way  was  the  easiest ; 
the  betrothal  was  acknowledged,  and  the  lieutenant 
in  charming  humor. 

"Ah  ha,"  said  an  old  lady  dowager  in  his  ear, 
"  Monsieur  the  lieutenant  has  found  a  rhyme  for  his 
couplet,  n'ett-ce  pat  T" 

A  penetrating  old  lady! 


(fiitnr'j.SiBtBM. 

WE  are  glad,  as  Americans,  to  know  that  the 
lines,  " Evetwy^f  by  a  Tailor*^  quoted  in  our 
November  "  Drawer,*'  are  by  one  of  our  own  poets ; 
and  if  we  had  been  called  upon,  in  the  event  of  our 
knmoing  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  €my  Ameri- 
can writer,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  long  in 
singling  out  Holhbs  as  the  sutkor ;  so  character- 
istic are  they  of  his  sparkling  wit  and  easy  rhythm. 
By-the-by,  Mr.  Holmes  has  recently  been  lecturing 
in  our  city  to  entire  public  acceptance.  His  audi- 
ence, says  a  contemporary,  not  so  familiar  with  the 
lecturer's  form  and  face  as  with  his  name  and  writ- 
ings, were  surprised  at  the  youthfulncss  of  his  iq)- 
pearance.  He  looks  scarcely  thirty,  although  he  is 
some  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  is  slight  in  form, 
compact  and  elegant,  with  a  ruddy  and  agreeable 
face,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  voice  well  adapted  to 
win  and  move  those  who  hear  it.  His  lecture  viras 
upon  **  Lectures,"  and  was  fanciful,  poetical,  hu- 
morous, and  witty,  by  turns.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the 
bane  of  reporters.  Catch  the  sparkling  foam  of  the 
sea  and  bottle  it,  and  it  is  mere  salt  water ;  and  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  tap  our  memory  for  a  single 
drop. 

That  eccentric  creature,  David  Crockett,  used 
to  mention  an  odd  aflfair  which  happened  at  "  Nat- 
chez-under-the-Hill,"  a  sort  of  "  Five-Points"  in  the 
*'  lower  regions"  of  that  flourishing  town.  A  steam- 
boat stopped  at  the  landing,  and  one  of  the  hands 
went  ashore  under  the  hill  to  parohase  provisions, 
and  the  thieves  and  "  experts"  in  that "  Scoundrel's 
Retreat"  managed  to  rob  him  of  every  cent  of  his 
money.  The  captain  of  the  boat,  a  most  determined 
man,  and  full  of  the  wild  courage  of  the  Southwest, 
went  ashore  and  tried  to  persuade  the  thieves  to  re- 
turn the  money  they  had  stolen  from  a  poor  hard- 
working laboring  man.  But  he  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  winds. 

But  he  "  fetched  them  at  last,"  said  Crockett's  in- 
formant; **  for,  assisted  by  his  crew  and  some  three 
or  four  hundred  passengers,  he  made  fast  an  immense 
cable  to  the  frame  tenement  where  the  theft  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  then  sung  out : 

** '  I  allow  you  just  fifteen  minutes  to  have  that 
money  forthcoming !  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
isn't  handed  over.  111  put  steam  to  the  boat  and  drag 
your  house  into  the  river !" 

"The  money  was  *  handed  over*  quicker  than  you 
could  say  "  Jack  Robinson."  They  knew  the  cap- 
tain, and  that  he  would  do  what  he  $aid  he  would 


"  One  of  our  subscribers,"  in  a  neighboring  towm, 
in  allusion  to  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Dtavrer"  of  cfos 
October  Number,  writes  us  as  fottewB : 

**  You  remark,  that  there  is  probably  not  anothsj 
word  in  the  English  language  that  ean  be  more 
'  twisted'  than  the  word  '  tm(e.'  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  the  word  *  twist'  itself  ean  be  '  twisted*  a 
*  consumedly  sight*  more  than  the  word  *  write,*  or 
any  other  word  in  the  English  language.  If  you  ean 
get  the  following  lines  around  your  editorial  tongue 
without  doubling  it  into  a  few  knots,  and  if  you  think 
them  worth  a  comer  in  your  *  Drawer*  set  them  a 
going.  They  have  occupied  a  corner  in  my  *  Com 
monplace-book*  many  a  year,  but  I  know  not  frtmi 
whence  they  came : 

*TH£  TWINB-TWTtTia. 

'When  tbe  twister  a-tvrtstlng  will  twist  kim  a  twine. 
For  the  twisting  his  twist  he  three  times  doth  entwisi . 
But,  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  doth  nntwfne. 
The  twiae  that  untwisteth,  natwisteth  the  twine 
Untwisting  the  twine  ttuu  untwisteth  between. 
He  twists  with  his  twister  Um  two  in  a  twine  ; 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine^ 
He  twisteth  the  twine  he  bath  twined  in  twain : 
The  twain,  that  in  twisting  before  on  the  twine 
As  twines  were  untwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine. 
*Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  tlM  twine.'** 


Thbbk  are,  perhaps,  many  city  readers  of  the 
"  Drawer"  who  will  remember  the  eloquent,  the  la 
mented  Summbrpibld  ;  his  slender  form,  the  ten 
der,  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice,  the  watery  blue 
of  his  melting  eyes — ^his  pale,  thin,  attenuate  hands , 
and,  more  than  all,  the  deep  fervor  of  his  devotional 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Such  readers 
can  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  following 
original  ^^Remimseenees  of  the  Rev.  John  Sttmmerfieldf* 
which  are  furnished  to  the  **  Drawer'*  by  a  friend. 
The  first  speech  made  by  Summerfield  was  at  the 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
in  the  hall  of  the  City  Hotel,  which  was  densely 
crowded. 

The  speaker  who  preceded  him,  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  closed  by  saying, 

"  I  will  occupy  no  more  of  the  time,  as  I  know 
the  audience  are  impatient  to  hear  the  voice  of  our 
beloved  brother  from  across  the  water,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  in  having  the  good  wine  at  the  last.** 

Mr.  Summerfield  rose,  and  expressed  his  regrel 
that  his  health  was  so  feeble  as  to  prevent  him  from 
saying  aH  that  his  feelings  would  dictate  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  it  might,  perhaps,  render  the  few  vrords 
vrhich  he  should  utter  inaudible  to  those  who  were 
not  seated  near  him ;  but  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege  of  bearing  even  his  feeUe  testimony  to  the 
importance  and  advancing  triumph  of  this  great 
cause ;  and  while  he  bespoke  the  indulgence  of  the 
audience,  in  his  best  endeavors  to  be  heard  by  them 
all,  he  hoped  the  Matter  ^  thefemt  womld  condeecend 
to  turn  the  water  into  wine. 

The  other  reference  is  to  his  address  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society  in  1825,  in 
which,  among  other  infidels,  he  alluded  to  Thomss 
Paine,  as  follows : 

"  A  boasting  infidel  once  said,  in  closing  a  scur- 
rilous assault  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
'  I  have  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go 
through  the  woods,  felling  trees ;  here  they  lie,  and 
the  priests,  if  they  ean,  may  replant  them.  They 
may  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they'll  never 
grow.' 

"  Sir,"  said  Summerfield,  "  the  priests  are  not 
such  fools  as  to  suppose  that  sticking  the  dissever- 
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ed  limbs  of  a  tree  into  the  ground  will  make  them 
(TOW  ;  although  we  have  inspired  authority  for  say- 
ing, *  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  even  if  it  be  cut  down, 
that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch- 
es thereof  shall  not  cease.'  But,  sir,  did  he  cut  down 
•U  the  trees  ?  No,  sir.  There  was  one  tree  which 
he  never  touched  ;  and  I  would  to  Goo  that  he  had 
touched  it,  for  it  would  have  given  a  new  and  nobler 
impulse  to  all  his  efforts.  I  mean  the  Tree  ^Ltfe, 
which  ia  in  the  midst  of  the  garden." 

In  fervor  of  language,  in  appositeness  and  beauty 
of  simile,  the  foregoing  is  scarcely  surpassed,  even 
by  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  great  and  eloquent 
Whitfield  himsel£ 


Cue  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  "inquiring 
mind"  of  a  man  in  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,"  who  asked  of  a  butcher,  one  morning, 
as  he  was  getting  his  marketing : 

"Look  o'  here— that's  the  matter  with  your 
veal?" 

"  Well— nothin',  in  particklar." 

"  PartieVlar  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What 
makes  it  look  so  blue  f    Didn't  die  did  it  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  butcher,  thus  "  penned  into 
a  corner ;"  "  it  didn't  die — it  kind  o'  gin'  out !" 

That  sad  specimen  of  a  deceased  sheep  should 
have  been  taken  to  the  "  Mutton  Mill,"  an  "  institu- 
tion" which  exists  "  down  East,"  based  upon  a  queer 
mechanical  principle. 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, overtook  a  fanner  dragging  a  lean,  wretched- 
looking  homed  sheep  along  the  road. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  that  miserable  ani- 
mal ?"  asked  the  traveler. 

"  I  am  taking  him  to  the  mutton-mill,  to  have  him 
ground  over,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  The  mtuton-mill !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ; 
T  will  go  with  you  and  witness  the  process." 

They  arrived  at  the  mill :  the  sheep  was  thrown 
alive  into  the  hopper,  and  almost  immediately  dis- 
appeared. They  then  descended  to  a  lower  apart- 
ment and  in  a  few  moments,  there  was  ejected  from 
a  spout  in  the  ceiling,  four  quarters  of  excellent 
mutton,  two  sides  of  morocco  leather,  a  wool  hat 
of  the  first  quality,  a  sheep's  head  (handsomely 
dressed),  and  two  elegantly  carved  powder-horns. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  above  is  "  in  the 
papers,"  we  should  feel  disposed  to  dispute  it ! 

Vbky  opportunely  comes  to  the  receptacle  of 
pleasant  things  in  our  "  Drawer,"  this  lively  "  Song 
for  the  Season"  of  **  New  Year ;"  when  old  friend- 
ships are  renewed,  old  enmities  healed,  old  indif- 
ferences forgotten.  Santa  Glaus,  the  beloved  of 
the  young,  has  "  sung  a  good  song"  in  the  following, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  fancy  o(  the  young, 
and  the  reminiscences  of  *ne  old : 

WHAT  SANTA  CLAUS  SUNG, 

Or  a  change  that  he  rung, 
On  his  voluble  tongue. 
As  he  S€U  and  noitng. 
Last  night  ahout  one, 
On  a  pot-hook  that  kimg 
Inmy  Jire-place! 

"I  ONOB  was  a  child— 
1  ween  merry  and  mild, 
As  the  SpringUme  of  life  has  e'er  seen ; 
I  chased  pleasure  all  day. 
And  my  heart  was  as  gay. 
As  the  flowers  that  roUowed  the  stream. 
"  Then  youth  bore  me  on, 
With  iu  hurrying  throng, 


Foil  Of  hopes  that  were  bold  and  higli; 

All  the  world  seemed  bright 

As  it  lay  in  the  light 
Of  the  sun  of  my  Summer's  dty. 
*'  I  soon  was  a  man- 
Full  of  care  and  of  plan. 
For  the  riches  which  last  but  a  day ; 

I  garnered  my  sheaves, 

But  alas !  how  like  leaves 

In  the  Avtnmn  time,  friends  drop  away ! 

**  When  the  ehlU  winds  blew, 

And  my  whitened  head  knew, 
That  the  Winter  of  life  had  corns ; 

Said  I,  *  TeU  me,  1  pray,' 

To  my  heart  one  day, 
'  What  good  in  this  world  have  we  doner 
*'My  heart  was  dumb— 

And  then  like  a  drum. 
Beat  time  to  the  strain  oTan  elf; 

Who  seemed  marching  me  on. 

To  my  grave,  to  the  song, 
*  Tour  thoughts  have  aU  been  of  yoorstU:' 
"  I  answered,  *  No  I  no  • 

This  can  not  be  so, 
My  thoughts  have  not  all  been  of  self;* 

But  by  day  and  by  nl^, 

My  heart  with  its  might. 
Kept  time  to  the  song  of  the  elf. 
**  In  my  ear  still  ringing 

Was  this  eUtai's  singing, 
My  lilb  growing  weary  and  ssd, 
When  one  day  he  sung, 

*  True  pleasure  will  come. 

As  we  try  to  make  other  hearts  glad.' 
"How  thankAiI  I've  been. 

For  the  lesson  taught  then. 
For  it  led  mid  the  poor  and  distressed. 

Where  my  wakening  heart 

First  learned  to  impart 
Hope  and  joy  to  the  sorrowing  breast. 
"Oh!  then  such  delight 

FiUed  my  breast,  that  one  night 
In  my  prayers,  I  asked  ever  to  suy ; 

Where  the  sorry  and  sad, 

I  could  love  and  make  glad. 
Till  their  grief  should  be  driven  away 

"  *  No !  come  now  with  us,' 

The  elfln  spoke  thus, 
*Bnt  twice  in  the  year  you  may  go, 

To  make  laces  brighter. 

And  heavy  hearts  lighter, 
or  the  good  people  dwelling  below. 
'*  So  twice  in  a  sun, 

Down  the  chimney  I  come. 
With  my  treasures,  and  heart  (hll  oTcbeer ; 

You  laugh  as  I  call 

*  Merry  Chnstmas,*  to  all. 

And  you  shout  at  my  *  HAPry  Niw  Ykab.*** 
Utioa,  Christmas  Day,  1633. 


The  following  inscription  on  C^bsab,  a  negio 
slave,  is  preserved  in  a  small  churchyard  in  Massa- 
chusetts : 

**  HsRB  lies  the  best  of  slaves. 
Now  turning  into  dnsc ; 
Cmhae,  the  Ethiopian,  craves 
A  plaoe  among  the  just. 

"  His  nuthfU  soul  has  lied 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light. 
And  by  the  blood  that  Jssut  shed 

Is  changed  Cram  Black  to  White. 
**  January  16  he  quitted  the  stage 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
1780." 

Thbbb  is  but  ons  *«  true  and  bona-fids  Mn.  Pas- 
TiMOTON,"  among  all  the  imitaton  of  that  i 
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**  Mn.  Malaprop"  and  '*  Mrs.  Ramsbottom/'  and 
she  it  is  who  discourses  as  follows : 

" '  Ob,  what  trials  a  poor  widow  has  to  go  through/ 
sighed  Mrs.  Partington,  rocking  herself  in  a  melan- 
choly way,  and  holding  untasted  the  morsel  of  mac- 
aboy  between  her  thumb  and  finger — *  terrible  trials, 
4nd  oh!  what  a  hardship  to  be  executioner  to  an 
•state,  where  enviable  people  are  trying  eveiy  way 
to  overcome  the  widow's  might — where  it*s  probe 
It,  probe  it,  probe  it  all  the  time,  and  the  more  you 
pnAjo  it  the  worse  it  seems ;  the  poor  widow  never 
gets  justice,  for  if  she  gets  all  she  don't  get  half 
vnough.  I  had  one  trial  of  it,  and  if  I  marry  again, 
if  it  should  so  please  Providence  to  order  it,  111 
make  my  pretended  husband  fabricate  his  will  be- 
fore he  orders  the  wedding  cake — I'll  take  time  by 
the  foreto(i,  as  Solomon  says.'  " 

"When  I  have  seen,"  says  a  modem  author,  "a 
poor  broken-hearted  wife,  teased  and  tormented  by 
half-a-dozen  children,  or  ill-treated  by  a  cross  and 
unfeeling  husband,  I  have  been  tempted  to  think, 
that,  after  all,  to  be  *An  Old  MaitT  is  not  the  worst 
ttl  that  can  liefall  a  woman." 

That  this  is  true,  let  us  endeavor  to  substantiate 
by  this  beautiful  "  Tribute  to  an  Old  Maid'*  that  found 
»t8  way  into  the  **  Drawer,**  from  which  we  transfer 
our  excerpts,  some  twenty  years  ago  : 

"  Is  sorrow  an  inmate  of  your  friend's  dwelling, 
you  visit  it,  and  \rj  your  sympathy  and  tender  con- 
dolence and  assistance  rob  it  of  its  bitterness ;  does 
death  snatch  away  from  some  fond  mother  her 
only  and  idolized  child,  your  paradise  receives  her, 
for  your  heart  tells  you  that  her  agonies  will  be 
kept  alive  if  she  remain  on  the  spot  which  had 
been  blessed  by  her  little  cherub,  and  though  even 
here  she  may  indulge  her  anguish,  for  a  mother's 
pief 

'  FiUs  the  room  up  of  her  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  her, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  her  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stoflh  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 
Thus  has  ahs  reason  to  bt  fbnd  of  grief!' 

Yet  your  kind  care  and  quiet  consolations  come 
like  balm  upon  her  wounded  spirit ;  and  when  she 
leaves  your  beautiful  home,  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
Stress  soothingly  breaks  up  the  current  of  her 
woe,  and  she  mingles  again  in  the  conunon  affairs 
of  life — sorrowing  indfeed,  but  the  first  keen  sting 
removed.  Is  any  sweet  girl  pining  in  thoughtfiil- 
nes«,  or  brooding  over  the  love-spring  in  her  young 
heart,  and  robbing  her  of  her  fresh  beauty,  who  but 
the  kind  and  gentle  *  old  maid'  can  be  selected  for  a 
confidante?  and  thus  you  restore  peace  and  joy  to 
tiie  anxious  maiden.  If  a  parent  is  obdurate,  or  a 
lover  perverse — who  but  the  *  old  maid'  is  the  agent 
of  reconciliation  ?  and  thus  you  are  become  a  '  min- 
istering angel'  to  all  within  your  sphere,  diffusing 
happiness  around  you,  and  presenting  an  example 
to  iJl  )rour  sisterhood,  while  many  of  them  are  ever 
representing  their  'beauty  and  their  bliss'  as  a 
shadow  of  the  past.'* 

Thk  personal  example  of  a  drunken  man,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  young  man,  has  oftentimes  the  effect 
— or  more  than  the  effect — of  the  best  discourse 
from  the  most  eloquent  temperance-reformer.  Such 
an  example  the  writer  saw  to-day,  in  Feny-street, 
not  far  from  the  office  of  this  Magazine.  A  young 
man  of  perhaps  nineteen,  stood  swaying  back  and 
forth  beside  a  post.  Ho  had  fallen  in  the  dirty 
■'feet,  and  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  wiUi 


mud.    He  presented  a  *  lesson'  that  surely  was  not 
lost  upon  any  observer : 

Alas !  poor  rat ! 

He  had  no  cravat ; 
A  seedy  coat,  and  a  hole  io  that : 
No  sole  to  his  shoe,  no  brim  to  his  hat ; 
Not  a  change  of  linen,  exc«pt  his  skin : 

No  gloves,  no  vest, 

Either  second  or  best ; 
And  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
No  light  heart,  though  his  breeches  were  thin 


"  What  is  Life  ?**  so  far  as  this  our  fleeting  earthly 
existence  is  concerned,  is  a  question  beautifully  an- 
swered by  the  author  of  •*  Euthanasy,"  a  work  full 
of  sweet  thoughts  and  forceful  moral  reflections  : 

"The  present  life  is  sleeping  and  waking;  it  it 
*  good-night'  on  going  to  bed,  and  *  good-morning'  on 
getting  up ;  it  is  to  wonder  what  the  day  will  bring; 
it  is  sunshine  and  gloominess ;  it  is  rain  on  the 
window,  as  one  sits  by  the  fire  ;  it  is  to  walk  in  tho 
garden  and  see  the  flowers  open  and  hear  the  birds 
sing ;  it  is  to  have  the  postman  bring  letters  ;  it  is  to 
have  news  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  it  is  to 
read  old  books  and  new  books ;  it  is  to  see  pictures 
and  hear  music ;  it  is  to  sit  in  the  twilight  and  med- 
itate ;  it  is  to  be  well  and  sometimes  to  be  ill ;  it  is 
to  have  business  to  do,  and  do  it ;  it  is  to  belong  to  a 
town,  and  to  have  neighbors,  and  to  be  one  in  a  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances  ;  it  is  to  have  friends  to  love 
one ;  it  is  to  have  a  sight  at  dear  faces ;  and,  with 
some  men,  to  be  kissed  daily  by  the  same  loving  lips 
for  fifty  years  ;  and  it  is  to  know  themselves  thou^t 
of  many  times  a  day,  in  many  places,  by  children  and 
grand-children  and  many  friends." 

When  you  are  passing  through  the  Park,  some 
pleasant  day,  if  you  will  pause  for  a  moment  undet 
the  particolored  gaudy  umbrella  that  covers  the  series 
of  small  microsco|ies  through  which,  in  succession, 
curious  spectators  are  peering,  the  man  in  attendance 
will  show  you  a  human  hair,  a  thousand  times  mag- 
nified :  and  when  you  have  examined  it,  and  the 
capillary  type  that  contains  the  *'  marrow"  that  sup- 
ports it,  you  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  on  perus- 
ing the  following,  which  is  from  a  source  entirely 
authentic : 

**  In  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Guards  at  Paris, 
was  a  private  soldier  who  had  received  a  violent  kick 
on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a  horse.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  hair  produced  was  extreme,  and  could 
only  be  kept  under  by  almost  innumerable  bleedings, 
both  local  and  general.  Among  a  series  of  phenom- 
ena produced  by  this  state  of  preternatural  excita- 
tion, the  sensibility  acquired  by  the  hairs  of  the  head 
was  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  slightest  touch 
was  felt  instantly,  and  cutting  them  gave  exquisite 
pain,  so  that  the  patient  would  seldom  allow  any  one 
to  come  near  his  head.  Baron  Larrey,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  put  him  to  the  test,  gave  a  hint  to  an  assist- 
ant who  was  standing  behind  the  patient,  to  clip  one 
of  his  hairs  without  his  perceiving  it.  This  was  done 
with  great  dexterity,  but  the  soldier  broke  out  into  a 
sally  of  oaths,  succeeded  by  complaints,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  be  appeased.** 

A  CoRRBspOKDBNTmentions  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  Trials  of  Condensation  in  Poetry.  It  brings  to 
mind  Dr.  Franklin's  cutting  down  of  the  words  on 
the  hatter's  sign : 

"  My  time  and  attention  have  been  entirely  en 
grossed  by  a  long  didactic  poem  1  have  been  writing 
on  *  Social  Relations' — or  rather,  I  commenced  with 
that  theme,  but  found  it  spreading  out  into  tha 
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^GrMt  Desert'  of  Philanthropy ;  so  I  cut  the  title 
down  to  '  Social  Intercourse,'  but  soon  found  this 
conducting  me  to  the  labyrinths  of  love  and  diplom- 
acy ;  and  was  obliged  to  confine  its  scope  to  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  inter- 
course of  fieimiliar  acquaintances,  or  companions,  or 
friendsy  so  called— if  indeed  the  word  admits  a  plu- 
ral;  yet  I  found  it  spinning  out  into  cantos,  which 
are  my  abomination.  The  truth  is,  I  never  can  read 
much  poetry  at  a  time,  and  I  want  that  short.  I  ad- 
mire condensation.  I  accordingly  toiled  three  nights, 
without  sleep,  striving  to  compress  it  into  one  con- 
nected, unbroken  canto  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rerses  i  when  in  a  most  fortunate  moment,  not  twenty 
minutes  since,  by  a  signally  happy  conceit,  I  reduced 
the  whole  performance  to  a  single  stanza.  I  inclose 
it.    It  is  as  follows : 

*  What  tbougli.  If  not  quite  true  to  any, 

We  are  (Use  to  none : 
Better— though  quite  (Use  to  many, 

To  be  true  to  one.' 
And  what  is  more  remarkable,  I  had  no  sooner  writ- 
ten it,  than  I  discovered  it  would  suit  the  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  read  quite  as  well,  when  slightly 
transposed,  thus,  which  will  insure  at  least  two  edi- 


*  What  though,  ifq^ite  OOse  to  many, 
We  are  true  to  one : 
Better— though  not  quite  true  to  any, 
To  be  fhlse  to  none.' " 


Wb  forget  who  it  is  that  tells  the  anecdotes  that 
follow,  but  there  is  a  lesson  in  them  to  all  who  would 
interest  or  instruct  an  audience,  that  is  worthy  of 
especial  heed : 

A  wcQnan  in  humble  life  was  asked  one  day,  on 
the  way  back  from  church,  whether  she  had  under- 
stood the  sermon  ? 

"  Would  I  have  the  presumption  ?"  was  her  sim- 
ple and  contented  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  discourse  signified  nothing  to 
her.  She  had  done  her  duty,  as  well  as  she  could,  in 
hearing  it ;  and  she  went  to  her  house  justified  rather 
than  some  of  those  who  had  attended  to  it  critically, 
or  who  had  turned  to  the  text  in  their  Bibles  when 
it  was  given  out. 

"  Well,  Master  Jackson,"  said  his  minister,  walk- 
ing homeward  after  service  with  an  industrious  la- 
borer, who  was  a  constant  attendant, "  Sunday  must 
be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  who  work  so  hard 
all  the  week.  And  you  make  a  good  use  of  the  day, 
for  you  are  always  to  be  seen  at  church." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jackson ;  "  it  is  indeed  a 
blessed  day :  I  works  hard  enough  all  the  week,  and 
then  I  comes  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  sets  me 
down,  and  lays  my  legs  up,  and  thinks  o'  nothin' !" 

"  Speaking  of  preachers :"  that  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  that  is  told  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  now  no 
more.  He  had  been  more  than  suspected  of  leaning 
to  Arminianism,  or  of  being  what  was  then  called  a 
"  Rationalist,"  and  much  anxiety,  in  consequence, 
was  felt  by  the  flock  he  was  called  on  to  superintend. 
He  put  their  fears  to  flight,  however,  for  he  was  a 
sound  divine,  as  well  as  a  good  man. 

On  the  Monday  after  his  first  sermon  had  been 
delivered,  he  was  accosted  in  his  walk  by  an  old 
man,  who,  after  thanking  him  for  his  able  discourse, 
went  on : 

"  Why,  sir,  the  story  went  that  you  were  a  r«- 
twnal  preacher ;  but  I  am  glad,  and  so  are  the  rest  of 
your  congregation,  to  find  that  you  are  nof  a  rational 
preacher  at  all.  There  is  nothing  rational  about 
jou!" 


It  was  a  dubious  compliment,  apparently ;  botlte 
tribute  was  an  honest  one,  honestly  rendercMt 


NoTHiNO  so  much  vexes  a  physician  as  to  It 
sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  to  find,  after  his  armal. 
that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  the  matter  witk 
his  patient.  We  remember  an  *'  urgent  case"  <f 
this  kind,  recorded  of  an  eminent  English  wat' 
geon: 

He  had  been  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  received  a  slight  wound,  and  gave  his  serraBt 
orders  to  go  home  with  all  haste  imaginable,  and 
fetch  a  certain  plaster.  The  patient,  turning  a  litUt 
pale,  said : 

*•  Heavens !  sir,  I  hope  there  is  no  danger !" 

'*  Indeed  there  is !"  answered  the  sui^geon  ;  "for 
if  the  fellow  doesn't  run  like  a  race-horse,  iht 
wound  will  be  healed  before  he  can  possibly  gel 
back!" 


Thb  American  author  of  the  amusing  "  OUmf^ 
ana  papers"  once  wrote  a  laughable  sketch  entUled 
*•  The  Victim  of  a  Proof-reader."  One  of  Mooeb** 
Fudges,  a  "  benign-cerulean  of  the  second  sex,"  at 
Byron  termed  the  class,  complains,  in  a  someivhat 
similar  manner : 

'*  You  can't  think  what  awful  havoc  these  deoBons 
of  proof-readers  sometimes  choose  to  maae  oi  one^ 
sense,  and  what's  worse,  of  one's  rhymes.  Only  a 
week  or  two  since,  in  my  Ode  upon  Spring,  when  I 
meant  to  have  made  a  most  beautiful  thing,  when  I 
talked  of  "the  dew-drops  from  the  freshly-blown 
roses,"  the  nasty  things  made  it  **  freshly4>lowm 
tiaatitJ"  And  once,  when  to  please  my  cross  aunt, 
I  had  tried  to  commemorate  some  friend  of  her 
clique  who  had  just  died,  having  siud  he  had  '*takeii 
up  in  Heaven  his  position,"  they  made  it,  he'd 
"  taken  up  to  Heaven  his  physician !" 

These  is  a  capital  good  story  tuid  of  a  couple  of 
Western  hunters,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  oar 
depository.  Their  names  were  Hoflman  and  Cowan ; 
and  both  were  excellent  shots,  and  not  a  linle  given 
to  boasting  of  their  skill.  One  day  they  went  on  a 
deer-hunting  expedition,  and  after  getting  into  the 
woods  where  they  expected  to  find  deer,  they  sep- 
arated. Shortly  after,  Hofiman  heard  Cowan's  goo 
fired  off,  when  he  immediately  went  over  to  the  spot, 
where  he  had  heard  the  shot,  expecting  to  be  obUged 
to  help  Cowan  hang  up  a  deer.  He  found  Cowan 
very  busy  loading  his  gun,  and  shouted  out : 

"Hallo,  Cowan! — what  did  you  shoot  at  jocI 
now?" 

"  None  o'  your  business :  go  along  over  the  hill!^ 

Surprised  at  this  short  and  crusty  answer.  Hit- 
man looked  around,  and  discovered  a  co//' among  th* 
bushes.    Again  he  cried  out : 

'*  I  say.  Cowan,  did  you  shoot  at  the  calf?** 

"  Yes,  I  d»d,  but  it's  none  o'  your  business." 

"  Why,  what  made  you  shoot  at  it  7" 

"  Why,  I  took  it  for  a  deer." 

"Well,  did  you  At/ it?" 

"  No — I  missed  it." 

"  How  did  you  miss  it  ^" 

"  Why,  I  wasn't  quite  sure  that  it  wasu't  a  ctMl* 

**  You  are  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  hunter,"  n^joined 
Hoffman,  "  to  shoot  at  a  calf  for  a  deer, 'and  wn$$  it 
at  that !" 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself !"  replied  Cowan; 
"  I  shot  at  it  just  so  as  to  hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer,  and 
miss  it  if  it  was  a  calf!" 

Nothing  out  of  Ireland,  of  the  "  bull"  species,  is  a 
better  "  specimen"  than  this. 
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CONTKIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

Okb  of  the  amallest  pieces  of  roguery  which  we 
rsoollect  to  hare  beard  of  in  a  long  time  was  related 
to  us  the  other  day  by  a  clerical  gentleman,  who 
was  himself  the  riotim.  Cheating  the  lawyer  or 
the  doctor  may  by  some  consciences  be  reckoned 
asQong  the  minor  sins ;  but  cheating  a  clergyman 
ought  to  be  rated  in  the  statute-book  with  grand 
larceny  at  least. 

Our  informant  stated  that  a  short  time  since,  a 
gentleman,  with  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  called  to  secure  his  services  to  officiate 
at  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady  whose  position  in 
lifo,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  of  the  most  exalted 
both  in  respect  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Ac- 
cordingly at  the  appointed  time  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  and 
v^n  over,  the  groomsman  (in  accordance,  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  usual  custom  upon  such  occasions) 
took  the  clergyman  aside  for  the  purpose  of  present* 
iag  him  with  his  fee.  This,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Ibe  latter,  proved  to  be  only  a  five-dollar  bill.  One 
hundred  dollars,  or  at  the  very  least  fifty,  would 
have  been  a  sum  by  no  means  disproportionate  to 
the  social  position  of  the  parties.  Our  friend  put 
the  note  in  his  pocket-book,  and  determined  never 
to  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  whatever  his 
4^inion  may  have  been  as  to  the  generosity  of  the 
donor.  The  neict  day,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  small 
vom,  he  tendered  the  bill  in  question,  when,  to  his 
horror,  it  was  returned  to  him  as  being  a  counter- 
feit !  This  was  a  little  too  bad — to  be  paid  but  five 
dbllars  for  marrying  n  wealthy  couple,  and  these  five 
dollars  in  a  worthless  rag !  The  clergyman  had  not 
the  equanimity  to  endure  this,  and  he  determined  to 
•peak  immediately  to  the  niggardly  groom.  He  did 
•o,  and  an  (daireissement  was  at  once  produced. 
A  purse  containing  ten  eagles  in  gold,  had  been  given 
to  the  groomsman.  Thinking  the  pay  to  be  fiu-  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  services  rendiered,  the  dishon- 
est friend  made  up  his  mind  to  appropriate  the  glit- 
tering coin  to  his  own  use,  and  to  tender  the  clergy- 
man five  dollars  from  his  own  pocket.  This  he  did, 
without  suspecting  that  the  bill  which  he  offered 
was  not  genuine,  and  feeling  assured  that  delicacy 
would  prevent  the  clergyman  from  ever  referring  to 
the  matter.  The  accidental  character  of  the  bill 
exposed  what  nothing  else  would  probably  ever  have 
done.    The  above  is  strictly  a  fact. 

A  STOKT  is  told  of  a  countryman  going  along  the 
streets  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  inquiring  the 
way  to  St.  Anne's  Church.  The  person  inquired  of, 
happening  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  said  he  knew  no 
•uch  person  as  St.  Anne.  Going  a  little  further,  he 
«sked  another  man  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's 
Church  ? — he  being  a  cavalier,  said,  Anne  was  a 
•aim  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  after  he 
was  hanged,  and  gave  him  no  information. 

Thk  ladies  on  both  sides  were  very  active  during 
dM  civil-wars  ;  they  held  their  meetings,  at  which 
they  encouraged  one  another  in  their  zeal.  Among 
the  MSS.  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  is  one  entitled, 
**  Diverse  remarkable  orders  of  the  ladies,  at  the 
Spring-garden,  in  parliament  assembled :  together 
with  certain  votes  of  the  unlawful  assembly  at 
Kates,  in  Convent-garden.  b6th  sent  abroad  to  pre- 
vent misinformation."  That  whereas  the  Lady  Nor- 
ton, door-keeper  of  this  house,  complained  of  Sir 
Robert  Harley,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
im  attempting  to  deface  her,  which  happened  thus : 
The  said  lady  being  a  zeafoi:  i  Independent  and  fond 


of  the  saints,  and  Sir  Robert  Harley  having  found 
that  she  was  likewise  painted,  he  pretended  that  she 
came  within  his  ordinance  against  idolatry,  saints, 
painted  crosses,  6cc. ;  but  some  friends  of  the  said 
door-keeper  urging  in  her  behalf,  that  none  did  ever 
yet  attempt  to  adore  or  worship  her,  she  was  justi- 
fied ;  and  the  house  hereupon  declared,  that  if  any 
person,  by  virtue  of  any  power  whatsoever,  pretend- 
ed to  be  derived  from  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 
go  about  to  impeach,  hinder,  or  disturb  any  lady 
from  painting,  worshiping  or  adoring  herself  to  the 
best  advantage,  as  also  from  planting  of  hairs,  or 
investing  of  teeth,  &c. 

The  preachers  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
looked  upon  coughing,  and  hemming,  as  ornaments  of 
speech;  and  when  they  printed  their  sermons,  noted 
in  the  margin  where  the  preacher  coughed  or  hem- 
med. This  practice  was  not  confined  to  England ; 
for  Oliver  Malliard,  a  Cordelier,  and  famous  orator, 
printed  a  sermon  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1500,  and 
marked  in  the  margin  where  the  preacher  hemmed 
once  or  twice,  or  coughod. 

Olivbr  Cromwell  was  said  to  have  been  a 
copartner  in  a  brewery.  It  was  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  lampoon,  during  his  life-time.  In  the 
collection  of  loyal  songs,  there  is  one  called  the 
Protecting  Brewer,  which  has  these  stanzas : 

A  brewer  may  be  bold  as  Hector 
When  be  had  drunk  his  cop  of  nectar. 
And  a  brewer  may  be  a  Lord  Protector, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Mow  here  remains  the  strangest  thing. 
How  this  brewer  about  his  liquor  did  bring 
To  be  an  emperor  or  a  king. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  whether  Oliver  was  really  concerned  in  a  brew- 
ery,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Hei^,  one  of  his  professed  enemies,  assures 
us  in  his  Flagellum,  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  report. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1600,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were  drawn  to 
Tyburn  on  three  several  sledges,  and,  being  taken 
from  their  coffins,  hanged  at  the  several  angles; 
afterward  their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  set  on 
Westminster  Hall.  The  following  is  a  transcript 
from  a  MS.  diary  of  Mr.  Edward  Sainthill,  a  Span- 
ish merchant  of  those  times,  and  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  **  The  30th  of  January,  being  that  day 
twelve  years  from  the  death  of  the  king,  the  odious 
carcases  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Major  General  IceUm 
and  Bradshaw,  were  drawn  in  sledges  to  Tybam, 
where  they  were  hanged  by  the  neck,  from  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  Cromwell  in  a  green  scare- 
cloth,  very  fresh,  embalmed;  Ireton  having  been 
buried  long,  hung  like  a  dried  rat.  Bradshaw  in  his 
wiiMling-sheet,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  his 
nose  perished,  having  wet  the  sheet  through;  the 
rest  very  perfect,  insomuch  that  I  knew  his  face, 
when  the  hangman,  after  cutting  his  head  off,  held 
it  up :  of  his  toes,  I  had  five  or  six  in  my  hand, 
which  the  'prentices  had  cut  off.  Their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  an  hole  under  the  gallows,  in  their 
seare-cloth  and  sheet.  Cromwell  had  eight  cuts, 
Ireton  four,  being  seare-cloths,  and  their  heads  were 
set  up  on  the  south  end  of  Westminster-Hall.**  In 
a  marginal  note  is  a  drawing  of  Tyburn  (by  th« 
same  hand),  with  the  bodies  hanging,  and  the  grave 
tindeme^^h.    Cromwell  is  represented  like  a  i 
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my,  swathed  up,  with  no  Tisible  legs  or  feet.    To 
this  memorandum  is  added : 

"  Ireton,  died  the  2eth  of  November,  1651." 
"  Cromwell,  the  3d  of  September,  1658." 
"  Bradshaw,  the  Slst  of  October,  1659." 
In  the  same  diary  are  the  following  articles: 
"January  8th,  1661,  Sir.  A.  Haxlerigg,  that  chol- 
erick  rebel,  died  in  the  Tower.  The  17th  Venner 
and  his  accomplice  hanged — he  and  another  in  Colc- 
man-street ;  the  other  seventeen  in  other  places  of 
the  city.  Sept.  3d,  1662,  CromwelPs  glorious,  and 
yet  fatal  day,  died  that  long  speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  William  Lenthall,  very  penitently." 
Yet,  according  to  other  accounts,  the  body  of  Oliver 
has  been  differently  disposed  of.  Some  say  that  it 
was  sunk  in  the  Thames ;  others  that  it  was  buried 
in  Naseby  field.  But  the  most  romantic  story  of  all 
is,  that  his  corpse  was  privately  taken  to  Windsor, 
and  put  in  King  Charles'  coffin ;  while  the  body  of 
the  King  was  buried  in  state  for  Oliver's,  and  con- 
sequently, afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  the 
head  exposed  at  Westminster-Hall.  These  idle 
reports  might  arise  from  the  necessity  there  was  of 
interring  the  Protector's  body  before  the  funeral 
rites  were  performed ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been 
deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  engraved  plate  on  his  coffin  is  still  in  being. 
Sir  John  Brestwick,  in  his  Respublica,  tells  us, 
"  that  Cromwell's  remains  were  privately  interred 
in  a  small  paddock,  near  Holbom,  on  the  spot 
where  the  obelisk  in  Red  Lion  Square  stood."  For 
an  account  of  Oliver's  sickness  and  death  see  Biog. 
Brit.  ed.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  This  account  may  be 
depended  upon,  being  taken  from  Bates*  Elenchus 
Mortnum,  who  attended  as  his  physician  at  the  time. 


A  CURIOUS  story  went  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers a  short  time  since,  that  a  race  of  men  had 
been  discovered  somewhere  in  Northern  or  Central 
Africa  provided  with  the  unnatural  appendages  of 
tails.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  start- 
ling fact  has  been  solemnly  asserted.  Dr.  Bulwer, 
in  his  "Artificial  Changeling,"  gives  an  account, 
from  an  honest  young  man  of  Captain  Moriss'  com- 
pany, in  Lieutenant  General  Ireton 's  regiment,  "that 
at  Cashill.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Munster,  in  Carrick,  Patrick  Church,  seated 
on  a  rock  stormed  by  Lord  Inchequin,  where  there 
were  near  700  put  to  the  sword,  and  none  saved  but 
the  Mayor's  wife  and  his  son;  there  were  found 
among  the  slain  of  the  Irish,  when  they  were 
stripped,  divers  that  had  tales  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
long :  forty  soldiers  that  were  eye-witnesses,  testi- 
fied the  same  upon  their  oaths."  He  mentions  like- 
wise a  similar  tale  of  many  nations. 

Thk  same  author  tells  us  wonderful  stories  of 
the  size  of  men's  ears  in  some  countries.  Pliny, 
Lib.  vii.  c.  2,  speaks  of  a  people  in  the  borders  of 
India,  who  covered  themselves  with  their  ears,  and 
in  Purchas'  Pilgrims  we  read  that  in  the  island  of 
Arucetto  there  are  men  and  women  having  ears  of 
such  bigness  that  they  lie  upon  one  as  a  bed  and 
oover  themselves  with  the  other.  This  last  state- 
ment has  a  smack  of  Yankee  exaggeration  about  it 
which  is  very  amusing. 


Thb  Tartars  had  much  rather  die  in  battle  than 
take  quarter.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  You  have  caught 
a  Tartar."  A  man  catchiM  a  Tartar  when  he  falls 
into  his  own  trap,  or  having  a  design  upon  another, 
it  caught  himseli    Mr.  Peck  (Memoirs  of  Milton's 


Life,  p.  237),  explains  it  in  a  dififerent  manner. 
"  Bajazet,"  says  he,  "  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, who,  when  he  first  saw  him,  generously 
asked,  *  Now,  sir,  if  you  had  taken  me  prisoner  as  1 
have  you,  tell  me,  what  would  yon  have  done  with 
me  7'  '  If  1  had  taken  you  prisoner,'  said  the  foolish 
Turk,  *  I  would  have  thrust  you  under  the  tabte. 
when  I  did  eat,  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  with  the 
dogs;  when  I  rode  out  I  would  have  made  your 
neck  a  horsing  block;  and  when  1  traveled,  you 
should  have  been  carried  along  with  me  in  an  iioD 
cage,  for  every  fool  to  hoot  and  shout  at.'  *  I  thought 
to  have  used  you  better,'  said  the  gallant  Tamer- 
lane ;  '  but  since  you  intended  to  have  served  me 
thus,  you  have'  (caught  a  Tartar,  for  hence,  I  reckon, 
oomes  that  proverb),  *  justly  pronounced  your  doom.' " 


A  siNOULAS  story  is  told  of  Peter  and  John  Car 
javal,  who  being  unjustly  condemned  for  morder 
and  taken  for  execution,  sununoned  the  King,  F«r 
dinand  IV.  of  Spain  to  appear  before  God*s  tribuna. 
in  thirty  dajrs.  The  King  laughed  at  the  summooi, 
but,  though  he  remamed  apparently  in  good  health 
the  day  before,  he  died  on  the  thirtieth  day.  Mari- 
ana says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  story. 

Thb  origin  of  the  much-employed  expreaskm, 
''  sub  ros&,"  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers. 
The  rose  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  aa 
emblem  of  silence,  from  its  being  dedicated  by 
Cupid  to  Haipocrates,  the  God  of  Silence,  to  en- 
gage him  to  conceal  the  actions  of  his  mother, 
Venus.  Whence,  in  rooms  designed  for  convivial 
meetings,  it  was  customary  to  place  a  rose  abova 
the  table,  to  signify  that  any  thing  there  sp 
ought  never  to  be  divulged.    The  epigram  says : 

Est  rosa  flos  Veneris  cujus  qao  fkcta  laterenc, 
Harpoerati,  matris  dona,  dieavU  Amor, 
Inde  rosam  mensis  bospes  suspendit  amicis, 
Conviva  at  sub  e&  dicta  tacenda  sciat. 

A  rose  was  frequently  figured  on  the  ceiling  of 
rooms,  both  in  England  and  Germany. 


It  used  to  be  a  oommon  practice  with  dentists  to 
draw  the  teeth  of  young  chimney-sweeps,  and  fix 
them  in  the  heads  of  other  persons.  There  was  a 
lady  whose  mouth  was  supplied  in  this  manner. 
AAer  some  time  the  boy  claimed  the  tooth,  aad 
went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  against 
the  lady,  who,  he  alleged,  had  stolen  it.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  magistrate  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  the  promises  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Amono  the  most  singular  superstitions  which  ever 
prevailed  was  the  notion  that  witches,  by  foiming 
the  image  of  any  one  in  wax  or  clay,  and  stidiing  it 
with  pins,  or  putting  it  to  other  torture,  oould  annoy 
also  the  prototype  or  person  represented.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dee,  such  enchantments  were  used  against 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Elinor  Cobham  employed  them 
against  Henry  VI.,  and  Amy  Simpson  against  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  A  criminal  process  was  issued 
against  Robert  of  Artois,  who  contrived  the  figui* 
of  a  young  man  in  wax,  and  declared  it  was  made 
against  John  of  France,  the  King's  son ;  he  added, 
that  he  would  have  another  figure  of  a  woman,  not 
baptized,  against  a  she-devil,  the  Queen.  Monsieur 
de  Savendres  observes  that  the  spirit  of  superstition 
had  persuaded  people,  that  figures  of  wax  baptized, 
and  pierced  for  several  days  to  the  heart,  bron^ 
about  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom  they 
were  intended. 
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A  Book  for  At  Home  Circle,  by  Mn.  Kikklind. 
(Published  by  Charles  Soribner.)  In  this  elegant 
Gift-Book  the  accomplished  authoress  has  presented 
a  collection  of  Essajrs,  Stories,  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  showing  the  singular  versatility  of  her 
graceful  pen,  and  fonning  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  '*  home  circle"  of  a  winter  even- 
ing. It  is  not  a  volume  of  mere  amusement,  nor  does 
it  repel  the  reader  by  any  grave  didactic  pretensions. 
Mrs.  Kirkiand*8  stories  always  exhibit  a  high  tone  of 
feeling,  and  usually  suggest  a  wholesome  moral.  Her 
•ssays  possess  a  peculiar  charm  in  their  vivacity, 
ease,  and  perpetual  good  humor.  With  these  pleasing 
traits,  they  combine  a  rare  degree  of  shrewd  observa- 
tion, and  keen  insight  into  character.  The  present 
volume  contains  many  of  her  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions. It  will  be  welcomed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  associate  with  her 
name  a  genial  wisdom  and  large  83rmpathies,  rarely 

united  in  a  popular  author. Tht  Evemng  Book,  by 

Mrs.  KiKKLAND,  is  issued,  in  a  new  edition,  by  C. 
Seribner.  and  we  are  confident  will  make  new  friends 
with  the  new  year. 

Skakapeart  and  hi$  Times,  by  M.  GuizOT.  This 
is  a  reprint  of  an  essay  which  first  appeared  as  an 
introduction  to  the  French  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  1821.  The  essay  is  followed  liy  a 
series  of  notices  of  the  loading  dramas,  in  which  the 
principles  of  art  which  it  maintains  are  more  fully 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  views  presented  by 
Guizot  in  this  work  are  the  fruit  of  profound  study 
and  reflection.  Acute,  logical,  and  unimpassioned, 
he  subjects  the  immortal  productions  of  Shakspeare 
to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  he  ac- 
oompiishes  his  task  with  remarkable  impartiality, 
treating  the  great  English  dramatist  with  a  degree 
of  justice  which  he  has  rarely  enjoyed  from  French 
critics.  Like  all  the  writings  of  Guixot,  the  tone 
of  this  volume  is  temperate  and  subdued — it  aims 
at  truth  rather  than  originality — ^and  is  never  seduced 
by  the  love  of  speculation  into  the  exercise  of  mere- 
ly ingenious  and  fanciful  reasonings.  As  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  one  of  the  most  discreet  and 
intelligent  writers  in  French  literature,  on  numerous 
important  questions  of  dramatic  art,  it  will  form  an 
acceptable  contribution  to  the  extensive  library  of 
Skaksperian  criticism.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified,  by  Lyman  Colb- 
MAN.  In  this  erudite  work,  we  have  a  complete 
survey  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  of  the  original  institutions  of  the 
Church.  The  author  has  made  diligent  use  of  the 
works  of  Arnold,  Cave,  and  Bingham,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  recent  sntherities — Neander,  Augusti, 
Bohmer,  Guericke,  and  other  standard  German 
writers  on  eoolesiastioal  history.  But  he  has  won  a 
hifber  merit  than  that  of  the  mere  compiler.  His 
work  every  where  betrays  a  sound  judgment,  criti- 
cal discrimination,  a  careful  balancing  of  evidence, 
a  felicitons  grouping  of  details,  and  a  practiced  sense 
and  relish,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Christian  anti- 
qvity.  It  is  brought  out  at  a  seasonable  moment, 
wben  so  many  questions  of  doctrine  and  duty  are 
diseossed  by  appeals  to  the  primitive  age.  A  more 
extensive,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  a  more  tmst- 
werthy  ooU«etioa  •f  materials  on  the  aubjeot,  it  not 


to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  historical 
literature.  The  author  is  a  decided  advocate  of  the 
parity  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  independence  of  the 
churches,  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  constitution ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  does  not  permit  his 
conrictions  to  interfere  with  the  impartiality  of  h^s 
statements  or  the  candor  of  his  reasonings.  He  has 
produced  a  volume,  which,  for  thoroughness  of  re- 
search, andsobriety  of  treatment,  is  rarely  surpassed, 
and  which  forms  a  highly  creditable  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  sacred  letters  in  this  country.  (Phila 
delphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.) 

A  Hero  is  the  title  of  a  charming  tale  by  the 
gifted  author  of  "  Olive"  and  "  The  Ogilvies,"  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  young,  but  adapted  by  its 
truth  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression  to  capti- 
vate readers  of  every  age.  The  author  describes  it 
'*  as  a  sketch  of  boyish  life,  too  simple  to  be  called 
a  tale."  and  "  intended  for  the  amusement  of  all 
boys,  a  race  whom  she  heartily  loves,  from  the  pet- 
ticoated  urchin  to  the  big  hobbledelioy."  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad,  by  Richard  B. 
Kimball.  A  new  work  by  the  original  and  vigor- 
ous author  of  "  St.  Leger."  Under  the  garb  of  a 
student's  adventures  in  Paris,  it  exhibits  a  series 
of  pictures  of  European  life,  marked  by  an  exceed- 
ing fineness  of  observation,  and  a  quaint  felicity  ef 
phrase.  The  construction  of  the  volume  presents 
an  agreeable  alternation  of  description  and  story, 
and  the  spirit  of  genial  vitality  with  which  it  is  per- 
vaded makes  it  a  singularly  attractive  production. 
The  seventh  edition  of**  St.  Leger,"  just  announced, 
is  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  continued  popularity 
of  that  work.    (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Co.) 

John  S.  Taylor  has  published  The  Daughtere  of 
Zion,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.  Another  at- 
tempt to  present  the  venerable  characters  of  Sacred 
History  in  the  fashionable  costume  of  modem  times. 
Though  we  regard  such  experiments  as  of  doubtful 
utility,  we  think  the  present  vnriter  has  shown  con- 
siderable ability  and  good  taste  in  the  composition 
of  his  volume.  His  style  often  rises  to  eloquence, 
and  the  moral  reflections  in  which  he  profusely  in- 
dulges are  softened  by  a  healthy  dash  of  natural 
feeling. 

The  Temperance  Reformation,  by  Rev.  Lbbbbus 
ARMSTRONG)  is  a  record  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  total  abstinence  principle  in  this 
country.  It  contains  a  variety  of  curious  reminis- 
cences, and  will  be  read  with  interest.  (Fowlers 
and  Wells.) 

The  American  Mietionary  Memorial,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Pibrson.  This  seasonable  work  is 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  American  Mission- 
aries— that  noble  band  of  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women — ^who  have  departed  this  life  in  planting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  Pagan  regions.  It  is  in- 
troduced with  an  historical  essay  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  describing  the 
origin  of  American  missions,  and  presenting  many 
valuable  reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  in  that  sacred 
enterprise.  The  biographies  of  the  deceased  mis- 
sionaries of  various  Christian  denominations  are 
given  by  writers  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
task.    In  a  religious  point  of  new,  this  volume  «viU 
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be  found  to  possess  remai^able  interest.  The  ez> 
amples  which  it^rnishes  of  lofty  faith  and  devoted 
piety  are  a  beautrful  illustration  of  the  eflScacy  of 
the  Gospel.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  more  striking 
assemblage  of  the  choicest  graces  of  the  Christia^i 
character  than  was  displayed  in  the  eventfol  lives' 
of  these  heralds  of  the  cross.  They  have  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  if  not  by  fire  and  blood,  by  the- 
meek  endurance  of  trials,  which,  in  many  cases, 
were  a  perpetual  crucifixion.  The  record  of  their 
lives,  moreover,  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  American  character.  It  exhibits  the 
same  traits  which  have  given  such  an  impulse  to 
civilization  throughout  the  Western  world.  The 
missionary  service  has  a  place  for  heroes  no  less 
than  military  conquest.  In  the  biography  of  these 
soldiers  fighting  under  the  banners  of  salvation,  we 
discover  an  undaunted  courage,  a  flaming  zeal,  and 
a  devotion  to  duty,  which  would  have  insured  the 
triumph  of  any  secular  cause.  The  missionary  en- 
terprise in  this  country  was  original  in  its  concep- 
tion, daring  in  its  aspirations,  and  has  been  victo- 
rious in  its  accomplishment.  A  few  obscure  college 
students  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  Berkshire 
were  the  first  to  recognize  the  duty  of  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Fifty 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since,  with  prayer,  and 
tears,  and  pledged  hearts,  they  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  sublime  work.  Commencing  with 
cautious  steps  and  timid  hopes,  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  secret  of  that  living  temple,  whose  li^t 
now  extends  around  the  globe,  following  the  "  cir- 
cuit of  the  sun"  with  its  shining  train  of  immortal 
blessings.  The  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  extent 
of  its  obligations  to  the  humble  American  mission- 
ary who  has  borne  the  seeds  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  the  remotest  borders  of  heathenism, 
with  the  same  energy  and  valor  with  which  his 
countrymen  have  established  the  seats  of  empire 
among  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  and  on  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  present  volume, 
in  fact,  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  and  as  such  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader,  irrespective  of  its  numer- 
ous claims  on  the  religious  public.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A  Treatise  on  Headaches^  by  John  C.  Peters, 
M.D.  A  valuable  contribution  to  practical  medi- 
cine by  an  eminent  Homeopathic  practitioner  in 
this  city.  It  is  founded  on  a  German  work  of  great 
celebrity,  by  Riickert,  but  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  American  editor.  Though  following 
the  Homeopathic  method,  it  contains  a  critical  re- 
pert  of  symptoms  and  treatment  which  can  not  fail 
to  give  important  suggestions  to  the  faculty  in  gen> 
end,  while  its  hygienic  directions  are  equally  ap- 
plicable under  all  systems  of  practice.  (Published 
by  William  Radde.) 

Bianca  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel,  by  Edward 
Matubin,  son  of  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist  of 
that  name,  and  himself  a  successful  writer.  The 
stoq^  introduces  us  to  many  exciting  scenes,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Italy,  and  is  related  with  great  vivid- 
ness of  language  and  brilliancy  of  description.  The 
plot,  which  unfolds  the  darker  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  managed  with  adroitness,  and  fully 
sustains  the  attention  of  the  render  by  its  startling 
revelations.  Mr.  Maturin,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
olitain  an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
adopted  country.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Diecaitery  and  Exploration  of  the  Miseieeippi  Valley ^ 
by  John  GiLMARv  Shea.  (Redfield.)  This  volume 
contains  an  original  history  of  the  exploratioB  of  the 


Mississippi,  with  a  life  of  Marquette,  drawn  fron 
rare  and  authentic  early  Spanish  and  French  author- 
ities. It  reproduces  also  the  narratives  of  Marquette, 
Allouez,  Membr^,  Hennepin,  and  Anastase  Douay, 
We  welcome  it  as  a  proof  of  increasing  interest  ia 
A^tiquuien  research  among  the  scholars  of  the 
New  World,  commending  the  good  taste  exhibited 
in  its  preparation,  and  the  beauty  of  its  exterior, 
which  is  in  Redfield's  usual  superior  style  of  ty 
pography. 

The  Romance  of  the  RevolutioHy  edited  by  Olivbe 
B.  BuNCE,  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  traditioBS 
relating  to  the  War  of  independence,  which  presents 
in  a  brilliant  light  the  chivalrous  adventures  called 
forth  by  the  struggles  of  the  early  patriots  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  If  some  of  the  incidents 
here  recorded  have  rather  an  apocryphal  air,  they  yet 
serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  preacBl 
the  truth  more  vividly  to  the  imagination  than  the 
more  formal  pages  of  history.  The  volonse  is  ^fls- 
inently  adapted  to  popular  reading.  (Bmiee  sad 
Brothers.) 

The  History  of  Romtdus,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  A 
new  volume  of  Mr.  Abbott's  historical  series,  of 
which  the  previous  issues  have  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  useful  and  pleasant  works 
for  juvenile  reading.  Without  accepting  the  prin- 
ciples of  critical  skepticism,  which  have  placed  the 
ancient  Roman  history  in  a  new  light,  Mr.  Abbott 
interweaves  the  popular  traditions  into  his  narra- 
tive, and  presents  in  an  attractive  style  the  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  which  have  floiOed  down  to 
us  from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity.  We  need  not 
say  that  Mr.  Abbott  tells  the  story  well.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

A  collection  of  Barry  Cornwall's  Essays  and 
Tales  in  Prose^  has  been  published  by  Ticknor,  Reed 
and  Fields,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  his  contriba* 
tions  to  various  periodicals  for  several  years.  Many 
of  the  tales  are  models  of  simple  and  touching  pathos, 
while  the  critical  essays  are  marked  by  rare  discrim- 
ination and  delicacy  of  taste.  Barry  Comwairs  prose 
writings  have  much  of  the  sweet  and  tender  beauty 
which  give  such  an  exquisite  charm  to  his  poetry. 
They  are  radiant  with  the  softened  light  of  a  prolifis 
imagination,  blending  the  refinement  of  a  woman*k 
heart  with  masculine  sense.  The  publication  of  this 
edition  is  a  commendable  literary  enterprise,  and  caa 
not  fail  to  meet  with  public  favor. 

The  World's  Laconics^  by  Eybrard  BERKELEY. 
(Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.)  A  selection  of  brief 
extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  English  literature.  We  have 
no  overweening  faith  in  the  value  of  such  compile 
tions,  but  this  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
judicious  of  the  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  pro- 
pared  without  extensive  reading  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment. Embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and 
drawn  from  books  in  difierent  departments  of  thought, 
the  selections  are  oflen  suggestive  of  important  ideas» 
and  are  always  of  an  elevated  moral  tone.  The  vol« 
ume  is  introduced  with  a  preface  by  Rev.  Dr. 
S PRAGUE,  who  remarks,  **that  he  caa  not  doubt  it 
will  be  hailed  as  a  valui^le  auxiliary  to  the  i 
of  intelligence  and  virtue." 


Of  a  new  poet,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded, 
as  exciting  some  attention  in  England,  the  Lemdem 
Leader  says :  "  It  may  be  remembered  that  soat 
weeks  past,  after  quoting  an  exquisite  possiy^  (nm 
one  of  Alexandbe  Smithes  poems,  we  expressed 
our  suqMiss  at  no  poblishcr  havinn  thought  uf  osl 
leoting  each  remarkable  poems  into  a  roiMme.    We 
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•re  gliid  to  learn  that  two  publishers  offered  their 
friendly  services,  and  in  consequence  we  are  to  see 
a  Tolnme  early  in  next  year.  Our  readers  have  seen 
enough  of  this  young  poet  to  feel  an  eager  curiosity 
about  him ;  and  we  are  frequently  asked  a  rariety 
of  questions,  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  whereas  we 
osQst  assure  our  correspondents  that  all  we  know 
of  him  is  limited  to  the  facts  of  his  youth  and  resi- 
dence in  Glasgow,  and  his  unquestionable  genius-^ 
vHiich  is  that  of  a  bom  singer.  Berlioz,  in  one  of 
his  playful  tributes  to  Alboni's  incomparable  voice, 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  were  young  and  handsome, 
*  I  would  make  Alboni  love  me.  I  would  maltreat 
her,  and  after  six  months  of  wretchedness,  she  would 
be  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world.*  Is  there  no 
cruel  fair  in  Glasgow  that  can  do  this  for  Alexander 
Smith — plowing  with  sorrow  the  depths  of  his  na- 
ture, distending  the  diapason  of  his  lyre  with  more 
impassioned  life,  filling  his  verse  with 

Tears  fh>m  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair, 
and  teaching  him  the  accents  that  will  hereafter  be 
the  solace  of  the  wretched  7  for,  as  our  finest  essayist 
•ays,  '  Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  books  is  that 
we  see  in  them  that  other  men  have  suffered  what 
we  have.  Some  souls  we  ever  find  who  would  have 
responded  to  all  our  agony,  Ite  it  what  it  may.  This 
at  Uast  robs  misery  of  its  loneliness.'  This  then  is 
what  some  woman  may  do  for  him,  if  he  be  misfor- 
tunatcly  fortunate  enough.  How  to  look  at  Nature 
aad  see  new  meanings  in  her  evanescent  forms,  he 
can  already  teach  us ;  how  to  look  at  Life  and  see 
deep  symbols  in  its  vanishing  perplexities  and  in- 
evitable heartaches,  can  only  be  taught  by  one  who, 
like  Ulysses,  has  gained  experience  through  suffer- 
ing." 

One  of  BuRNs's  "six  proper  young  belles"  of 
Mauchline  has  just  died  there — Mrs.  Patkrson,  a 
widow  in  her  eighty -seventh  year.  She  was  Bums's 
Miss  Morton — *'  There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get 
with  Miss  Morton." 

The  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  many  of  whose 
writings  have  long  been  widely  popular,  has  just  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Bath,  of  which  he  has  been  minister  for  the  extraor- 
dinary period  of  sixty-three  years.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  the  occasion,  when  a  retiring  annuity  was 
granted  to  the  venerable  minister.  Mr.  Jay*s  name 
is  associated  with  many  memorable  events  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and  other 
institutions  which  have  since  become  of  national 
importance. 


A  recent  London  journal  in  noticing  T*ke  Napoleon 
Dynasty f  issued  in  this  city  by  Cornish,  Lamport, 
■nd  Co.,  has  the  following  just  remarks  on  the  bio- 
(rapfaies  of  Bonaparte.  They  find  an  illustration, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  in  Mr.  Abbott's  Memoirs  of 
NapoUon^  now  publishing  in  our  Magazine.  "  It  is 
eert&inly  only  America  that  could  have  produced 
even  a  tolenJ)]y  impartial  history  of  the  Ebnaparte 
family.  Our  transatlantic  brethren  were  merely 
spectators  of  the  military  drama  of  Napoleon  the 
Great ;  but  nearly  all  Europe  were  participators.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  from  any  of  the 
nations  antagonistically  opposed  to  the  French  Em- 
peror a  fair  history  of  himself  and  family  would 
emanate.  In  searching  through  our  own  literature, 
we  mast  be  struck  with  the  contrary  estimates  dif- 


ferent authors  have  formed  of  Napoleon's  character; 
one  sets  him  on  a  pinnacle  as  a  model  of  noble  he- 
roism, while  another  tramples  him  under  foot,  and 
denounces  him  as  a  blood-thirsty,  ambitious  usurper. 
In  the  work  now  before  us  the  middle  course  is 
taken ;  the  Emperor  is  drawn  as  a  great  general  and 
statesman,  but  not  as  a  faultless  one." 

The  critic  adds  in  regard  to  the  volume  alluded  to. 

"  This  book  professes  to  be  an  impartial  history  of 
the  Bonaparte  family ;  a  race  of  men  and  women 
who  were  all,  more  or  less,  possessed  of  some  prom- 
inent characteristic  that  placed  them  above  the  ordi- 
nary herd  of  human  kind.  The  work  has  been 
elaborately  prepared,  and  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  compiled ;  and  we  are  informed  in 
the  publisher's  introduction  that  the  pens  of  the 
first  American  writers  have  been  engaged  in  the 
production.  The  book  is  divided  into  short  panu 
graphs,  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  historical 
works,  as  it  in  some  measure  prevents  authors  hvm 
making  needless  digressions,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subject  on  the 
reader's  mind.  Parts  of  the  work  are  written  in 
a  brilliant  style,  others  in  a  pleasant,  anecdotal 
manner,  and  the  whole  is  clear  and  comprefaeii' 
sive." 


The  French  Papers  announce  a  foithcoming  work 
of  considerable  interest,  if  only  execated  with  mod- 
erate skill  and  trustworthiness,  viz,  Mhnoires  secrets 
powr  servir  h  PHistoirs  de  Russie  «oi»  Pierre  le  Grand 
et  Catherine  I*^*.  It  is  said  to  be  compiled  from  an* 
thentic  and  inedited  documen^A.  Unhappily,  French 
Memoirs,  though  incomparably  amusing,  are  but  little 
renowned  for  truth ;  and  we  must  wait  for  the  prools 
of  authenticity  before  yielding  ourselves  to  these 
revelations. 

A  translation  into  French  of  Mr.  MACAin.AT'i 
History  of  England^  by  the  Baron  Julbs  dk  Pbt- 
RONNBT,  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  dajrs. 

EuQBNB  Sub  has  been  spending  the  summer  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Annecy  in  Savoy,  and  daring  his 
sojourn  there  has  finished  a  new  romance,  called  La 
Marquise  Cornelia  d'Allfi^  which  is  probably  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  A  new  work,  also,  by 
Karl  Gutzkow,  a  pendant  to  the  Ritter  von  Oiiste^ 
is  shortly  expected. 

M.  de  LamaRTinb  continues  his  literary  Isbori 
with  extraordinary  industry.  He  has  just  brought 
out  another  volume,  the  seventh,  of  his  History  of 
the  Restoration ;  and  the  eighth  and  last  is  to  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  generally  as- 
serted in  Paris  that  Bonaparte  has  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  senatorship  with  a  salary,  but  that  he  hse 
refused. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Literary  Oaaatf, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  remarks : 
**  The  plight  to  which  literary  men  are  reduced  is 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  Hundreds  of  them  are  in 
the  fangs  of  starvation  ;  each  day's  existence  which 
they  pass  is  a  sort  of  miracle  accomplished.  The 
rest  have  procured  employment  as  commercial  clefks, 
or  in  lower  cl^)acities ;  or  have  retired  to  their  fami* 
lies  in  the  country  to  live  on  charity.  Newspaper 
writers  and  reporters,  who  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  hundreds  on  the  suppression  of  so  many 
newspapers,  have  also  had  to  turn  their  hands  to  all 
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maimer  of  things.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  once  fa- 
mous editor  whose  '  slashing  articles"  used  to  make 
a  great  noise  last  year,  who  earnestly  assured  me 
that  he  could  let  me  have  any  quantity  of  the  best 
hay  and  oats  on  most  moderate  terms,  with  2  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash ;  and  a  clever  parliamentary 
reporter  and  fmUUtoniste  of  my  acquaintance  has 
turned  trader  in  babies*  cradles.  Another  editor 
whom  I  know,  boasts  that  he  is  still  in  what  he  calls 
*  the  enlightenment  line ;'  inasmuch  as,  though  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  enlighten  the  people  by  his  lucu- 
brations, he  enlightens  them  by  lighting  the  lamps ; 
which  means  that  he  has  got  a  place  in  a  gas  com- 
pany. But  the  fellows  who  are  thus  provided  are, 
after  all,  lucky  dogs.  Too  many  of  their  brethren 
with  seedy  ooats  and  wan  looks,  are  obliged  to  shun 
their  accustomed  haunts,  or  to  borrow  money  to 
make  such  sad  advertisements  as  that  which  has 
been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  during  the  last 
few  days.  ^  A  young  man,  formerly  editor  of  one 
of  the  provincial  newspapers,  earnestly  solicits  any 
sort  of  employment,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
young  family,'— while  at  least  one  of  them,  burdened 
with  children,  has,  if  report  speaks  truly,  been  placed 
in  the  lamentable  situation  of  having  to  make  the 
same  defense  as  Crabbers  vagrant : 

'  My  crime !— this  siek'ning  cbild  to  fbed, 

I  selz'd  the  (bod  your  witness  saw ; 
I  knew  your  laws  fbrbade  the  deed, 

But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law  !' " 


rhe  tribute  paid  to  poets  is  seldom  in  the  current 
eoin  of  the  realm.  An  exception  has,  however,  re- 
cently been  made  in  favor  of  S chiller  and  his  heirs 
—a  M.  Leidersdorff  having  bequeathed  to  his  male 
descendants,  forever,  a  pension  of  60/.  a  year,  **  as 
a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  poet's  genius." 


We  have  to  notice  two  fresh  additions  to  the 
Goethe  literature  of  Germany — Charlotte  von  Kalbf 
and  her  relationa  to  Schilier  and  Goethe ;  and  Gobthb's 
Spraehe  and  ihr  Gritty  by  Dr.  Lbman,  head  master 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Marienwerder.  The  former 
is  an  extract  from  the  private  memoirs  of  Frau  von 
Kalb,  whose  friendship  for  the  two  great  poets  is  so 
well  known.  The  last-named  work  is  a  digest  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Goethe's  style,  which  the  author 
seems  to  recommend.  Either  of  the  two  books  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  German 
literature  in  this  country. 


Died  Nov.  11,  at  the  age  of  about  63  or  64,  Gideon 
Alosrnon  Mantell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  renowned 
geologist.  Dr.  Mantell  imbibed,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  a  taste  for  natural  history  pursuits,  and 
having  fixed  his  residence  as  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Lewes,  was  led  to  devote  himself,  with  great 
natural  enthusiasm,  to  the  investigation  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Chalk  and  of  the  Wealden  of  Sussex.  In 
1812-15,  Dr.  Mantell  commenced  forming,  at  Lewes, 
the  magnificent  collection  of  1300  specimens  of  fossil 
bones,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  in 
1892  appeared  his  "  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,"  a 
large  quarto  work,  with  forty  plates,  engraved  by 
Mrs.  Mantell,  from  drawings  by  the  author.  An- 
other work  was  published  by  him  about  the  same 
time,  entitled  '*  The  Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest,"  and 
compared  with  the  geological  literature  of  the  period 
in  which  they  were  written,  ihey  are  meritorious 
pndnotions.    In  1825  Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a 


FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  has  contributed 
some  important  papers  to  its  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." For  his  memoir  "  On  the  Iguanodon**  bs 
had  the  honor,  in  1849,  to  receive  the  Royal  MedaL 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  1835  was  presented  with  the  WoUas- 
ton  Medal  and  Fund,  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  fossil  comparative  anatomy  generally. 
From  Lewes  Dr.  Mantell  removed  about  this  period 
to  Brighton,  and  his  collection  being  materially 
added  to,  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  £5000.  Upon  this 
he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Dr. 
Mantell  took  great  delight  in  imparting  to  othen  a 
knowledge  of  his  favorite  science ;  he  was  fluent 
and  eloquent  in  speech,  full  of  poetry,  and  extremely 
agreeable  in  manners  to  all  who  manifested  an  ad- 
miration of  his  genius.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  more  popular  and  attractive  works  for  which 
his  name  will  be  chiefly,  remembered,  '*  Wonders  of 
Geology,"  "  Medals  of  Creation,"  "  Geological  Ex- 
cursions round  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  and  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  "  Thoughts  on  a  Pebble,"  all  of  which 
are  profusely  illustrated,  and  have  passed  through 
several  editions.  His  latest  work  was  a  handbook 
to  the  organic  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  en- 
titled "Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings."  To 
these  mi^  be  added  "  Thoughts  on  Animalcules,** 
and  "  A  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Fossil  Remains,"  selected 
from  Parkinson's  and  Arlis's  palaeontological  illus- 
trations ;  and  among  his  early  productions,  a  hand- 
some quarto  narrative,  with  portraits,  of  the  "  Visit 
of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  to  the  Ancient 
Borough  of  Lewes,"  which  included  some  original 
poetry.  Dr.  Mantell,  was  a  most  attractive  lecturer, 
filling  the  listening  ears  o(  hb  audiences  with  seduc- 
tive imagery,  and  leaving  them  in  amazement  with 
his  exhaustless  catalogue  of  wonders. 


Mr.  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  scholars  of  his  day,  died 
last  month.  The  "Fasti  Hellenici"  and  "Fasti 
Romani,"  are  works  which  entitle  him  to  the  hi^ 
place  he  holds  in  modem  classical  literature. 


We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Scholi 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholara  of 
Germany.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  Faculty 
oi  Theology  at  Bonn,  and  a  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  town.  He  studied  Persian  and  Arabic 
under  the  celebrated  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  of  Paris, 
brought  out  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  which  he  consulted  innumerable  original 
documents ;  made  a  complete  literary  and  scientific 
exploration  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Central  Egypt, 
Pdestine,  Syria,  Marmarica,  &c.,  and  published 
accounts  thereof.  He  also  wrote  several  volumes 
on  France,  Switzerland,  &c.  He  has  bequeathed 
his  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  manuscripts,  antiquities  and  coins,  together 
with  his  very  valuable  library,  to  the  Univeiaity  of 
Bonn. 


The  Abb^  Gioberti,  who  was  so  closely  con- 
cerned in  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  1848,  has  just  ex- 
pired in  Paris  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  He  was  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
Cabinet  of  King  Charles  Albert,  and  afler  the  battle 
of  No  vara,  in  March,  1849,  was  sent  to  Paris  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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SEASONABLE. 
Slsioh  Deivsr.    "  Take  a  UiUe  turn  out  o'  town  this  flna  Du»rnlng  ?" 


HIGHLY  INTERESTING. 


«*  8«en  that  Party  lately  ?» 

*«  What !  the  Party  with  the  Wooden  Leg,  aa  oome  with—** 

**  No,  no — not  that  Party.    The  Party,  you  know,  aa — " 

**  Oh !  Ah !  I  know  the  Party  you  mean  now.** 

**  Well !  a  Party  told  roe  aa  he  can't  agree  with  that  other  Party,  and  he  eaya  that  If  an- 
other Party  cant  be  (bund  to  make  it  all  aquare,  he  ahall  look  oat  fbr  a  Party  aa  will." 
(And  90  on  for  half  an  hour.) 
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FitiURB  1. — HoMB  OR  Walking  Dress.    Fiourb  2.— Full  Drbss  for  Visits. 


FIGUR£  l.T-HoMB  OR  Walking  Dress.— Hair 
in  double  bandeaux ;  in  the  lower  one  the  hair 
from  outside  toward  the  inside.  It  comes  very  low 
on  the  ears,  and  is  continued  behind.  A  plat  passes 
across  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  iiandeau  formed 
of  the  upper  hair  also  turns  inward.  This  bandeau, 
larger  than  the  under  one,  is  also  continued  behind, 
and  meets  the  other  in  the  Lack  hair.  Redingote  of 
armure  royale.  Body  tight,  continued  on  the  hips, 
and  rounding  off  behind.  To  avoid  plaits  this  body 
is  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner — ^that  is,  the  sides  are  in 
three  parts.  Skirt  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  body ; 
very  full-gathered  at  the  sides  and  behind ;  almost 
plain  in  front.  On  the  seams  of  the  body,  the  edge 
of  the  lappet,  and  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  laid  flat  an 
insertion  of  black  galloon  nearly  an  inch  wide,  on 
which  are  set  pretty  velvet  buttons.  The  sleeve  is 
composed  of  three  parts :  1st,  that  of  the  top  of  the 
arm,  two  and  a  half  inches  long ;  2d,  the  bouillon, 
pretty  wide,  seven  inches  in  length,  and  cut  slant- 
ing ;  3d,  the  gathered  frill,  five  inches  deep.    Each 


part  of  the  sleeve  is  separated  by  a  galloon  like  that 
on  the  dress.  Collar  and  sleeves  of  Venice  guipure. 
Figure  2. — Full  Dress  for  Visits. — Velvet 
bonnet.  Brim  very  narrow,  and  edges  turned  back, 
sloping  off  well  from  the  checks,  and  not  very  for- 
ward on  the  forehead.  This  bonnet  is  worn  rather 
back ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon  and 
two  rolled  feathers.  Along  each  cheek  inside  are 
bows  of  ribbon,  mixed  with  a  narrow  blonde,  and  on 
one  side  a  short  curled  feather  proceeds  from  the 
knot  and  turns  round  the  bottom  of  the  brim.  The' 
hair  is  arranged  in  voluminous  waved  bandeauk,  fill- 
ing the  interior  of  the  brim.  The  EmbaatadrtMs  Man- 
tUy  a  velvet  par-dessus,  trimmed  with  silk  guipure. 
The  top  is  close  and  high ;  hooked  down  the  front 
from  the  neck  to  the  waist.  The  bottom  of  the  fore- 
part has  square  ends,  the  comer  being  cut  off.  The 
bottom  is  much  wider  than  the  upper  part,  which  is 
hollowed  out  a  good  deal  to  make  way  for  the  arms. 
The  whole  depth  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  ia  just 
a  yard.    This  garment  is  hollowed  at  the  waist  be- 
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hindf  and  what  may  be  called  the  skirt  forma  lai^ge 
flutes  behind,  which  round  off  on  the  fullness  of  the 
dress.  The  total  length  behind  is  from  37  to  38 
incheff.  The  ornament  figures  at  the  top  a  kind  of 
GabrieUe  collar,  formed  by  a  guipure,  with  Gothic 
indentations  about  six  inches  deep,  put  on  without 
gathers  to  an  insertion  of  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
which  is  sewed  flat  on  the  velvet,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  gathered  a  rich  Gothic  guipure  twelve 
inches  deep.  The  guipure  of  both  top  and  bottom, 
by  diminishing  it,  is  brought  forward  without  full- 
ness, and  ends  at  the  lowest  hook  of  the  fore  part.  A 
similar  ornament  runs  round  the  bottom  and  the  part 
cut  away  for  the  arm ;  but  the  guipure  that  heads  this 
trimming  and  the  insertion  to  which  it  b  sewed  are 
narrower ;  since,  including  the  flounce,  the  whole  is 
not  above  twelve  inches,  half  on  the  velvet,  and  half 
falling  on  the  dress.  The  lining  is  quilted  satin. 
Dress  of  Napoleon  velvet,  the  fashionable  color.  This 
tissue  is  a  kind  of  grot  de  Tours ;  spolme  crosswise. 


FiouRK  3.    Thb  Montmorency. 

Ready-made  garments,  including  in  particular  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  mantle  genus,  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  novelties  of  winter  toilet,  and 
present  an  almost  infinite  variety  both  in  cut  and 
ornament.  The  full  and  fluted  form  has  decidedly 
the  preference  over  the  paletot  kind.  The  present 
cut  is  extremely  elegant,  and  drapes  a  lady  admir- 
ably, without  any  appearance  of  scantiness.  There 
is,  however,  one  article  of  female  costume  which  is 
never  likely  to  go  out  of  favor.  No  made  up  outer 
garment  can  ever  dethrone  it.  This  is  the  Shawl. 
It  has  outlived  every  conceivable  variety  of  paletot, 
cloak,*  and  mantle,  and  has  been  and  will  always  be 
looked  upon  as  elegant  and  charming  as  ever.  The 
most  that  fashion  can  do  is  to  introduce  changes  in 
the  patterns  and  colors  whi  ch  ornament  it.  At  present 
the  Cashmere  has  followed  the  prevailing  impulse  of 
the  fashionable  taste,  and  has  become  fantastic,  ori- 
ginal, fairy-like.    Those  which  are  embroidered  with 


gold  or  silk  of  innumerable  shades  and  hues,  are 
especially  in  favor  at  the  present  moment.  The 
Alvandar  or  Arlrqum  Cashmeres,  are  much  in  rogue 
in  Paris.  They  have  different  patterns  in  foar 
squares,  so  as  to  represent  four  shawls  at  once.  Of 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  mantle  kind,  we 
present  the  two  which,  on  account  of  their  norelty 
and  simplicity,  present  th6  greatest  claims  upon  the 
regards  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

MoNTMORKNCY. — Cloaik  ofwidc  velvet,  slantwise 
without  seams.  The  hood  is  round  and  gathered  at 
the  edges.  The  opening  that  forms  the  sleeve  is 
trimmed  with  a  biais  sewed  on,  5^  inches  wide  bj 
25  long,  exclusive  of  what  turns  back  on  the  arm. 
The  total  length  in  front  is  36  inches,  and  behind  40}. 
The  hood  is  9  inches  derp.  Czarinb  Bonnkt.— 
The  edge  is  made  of  a  hermine  ribbon  with  a  satin 
border,  No.  16;  the  imitation  of  ermine  in  this  ribbon 
is  perfect.  The  ribbon  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  brim,  which  is  rounded  and  clou  rathei 
than  opm.  All  the  rest  of  the  bonnet  is  composed  o! 
biais  laid  one  on  the  other,  so  as  to  reach  down  to 
the  curtain.  On  each  side  of  the  croiKii,  and  tum> 
ing  on  the  curtain,  are  two  ostrich  feathers.  The 
strincs  are  of  ermine  ribbon.  No.  40.  This  model  is 
excellent  of  a  heart 's-ease  coloi . 


FiouRB  4. — Thb  Frilbusb. 

Frilbuse. — The  skirt  is  cut  slanting,  coming  on 
the  arm,  and  forming  a  sleeve.  At  the  top  of  the 
skirt  is  a  plain  pelerine,  ending  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  showing  the  fullness  better.  Cardinal 
Bonnet. — White  terry  velvet  crown,  forming  a  fan- 
chon  on  the  curtain.  The  brim  is  composed  of  a  very 
fine  blonde  alternating  with  a  roll  of  terry  velvet,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  roll  of  satin.  Four  ostrich 
feathers  form  a  wreath  below  the  crown  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  cheeks,  following  the  top  of  the  cur 
tain. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND .• 
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THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

THE  provinM  oi  Galilee  may  be  regarded,  in 
tome  mmm,  aa  the  Scotland  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  kingdom.     It  lay  on  the  north — form- 
ing a  detached  and  aapAtate  territory ;  and  waa 
a  land  of  moontaina  aail  lakea,  and  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery.     It  waa  occufNed,  too,  like  | 
other  highlands,  by  an  active  and  thrifty,  though  | 
|ilain  and  unpretending  population.     In  compar- 
iaon  with  the  more  wealthy  and  populous  regions  ; 
of  tbe  south,  it  was  a  land  of  retirement  and  se- ' 
elusion — ^the  retreat  of  the  fugitive,  the  resting 
place  of  tbe  weary,  the  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  j 
tbe  oppressed.     Its  separation  from  Judea  was  ' 
even  greater  in  one  respect  than  that  of  Scotland  . 
from  her  sister  kingdom — the  frontiers  of  the  | 
two  Jewish  territories  being  parted  from  each  { 
other  by  the  province  of  Samaria,  which  lay  be- ' 
tween.    From  tbe  geographical  relations  which  | 
these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  tcrri- 1 
tory  thus  sustained  to  each  other,  there  aros«> 
certain  marked  and  striking  distinctions  betwe«m 
them,  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly 
m  mind,  in  reading  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  point  and  per- 
tinency of  the  various  incidents  which  occurred, 
u  alTected  by  the  change  of  scene  in  passing  from 
one  of  these  sections  to  the  other.     Judea  was 
central,  populpus,  and  powerful.      Galilee  was 
retired  and  cpihparatively  solitary.     Judea  was 
the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the  aristocratic,  and 
the  proud ;  Galilee  that  of  the  poor,  the  humble, 
and  the  lowly.     Thus  while  the  one  was  the 
scene  of  all  the  great  and  exciting  events  in  the 
Saviour^s  history — it  was  in  the  other  that  his 
most  frequent  and  most  successful  ministrations 
were  performed.     Judea  was  the  arena  where 
he  encountered  opposition,  conflict,  and  danger, 
while  among  the  solitudes  of  Galilee  be  found 
retirement,  peaceful  communion  with  friends, 
and  repose.     In  the  former,  he  denounced  hy- 
pocrisy and  sin,  contended  with  prejudice,  with- 
stood persecution  and  calumny,  and  faced,  some- 
times, throngs  of  infuriated  enemies.     In  the 
tatter,  he  kindly  and  patiently  instructed  auditors 
who  beard  him  gladly,  or  walked  quietly  in  rural 
solitudes  with  chosen  friends,  or  retired  by  him- 
self alone,  into  tbe  deep  recesses  of  the  mount- 
sins,  for  rest,  for  meditation,  and  for  prayer.   In  a 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
I8U,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerlt's  Office  of  the 
Diatriet  Court  oTUie  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
VaL.  VI.— No.  33.— T 
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word,  in  going  forth  into  the  cities  of  Judea,  Jesus 
went  into  scenes  of  exposure,  conflict,  trial,  and 
suffering.  He  came  back  to  GaUIee  again  to 
seek  for  safety,  for  communion  with  friends,  and 
for  repose.  Judea  was  the  field  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger ;  Galilee  was  the  quiet  and  secluded  home. 
The  attachment  which  Jesus  obviously  felt  for 
the  Galilean  ground,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  he  resorted  to  it  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  public  career,  were  due,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  character  of  the  people  that  inhabited 
it — ^who  were,  like  other  mountaineers,  plain  and 
unpretending  in  their  manners,  gentle  and  kind- 
hearted  in  disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  listen 
to,  and  to  appreciate  the  simple  but  sublime  mo- 
rality which  the  instructions  of  the  great  teacher 
conveyed.  Their  pursuits  and  modes  of  life  were 
very  simple  and  plain.  They  caught  fish  on  the 
lakes,  they  reared  flocks  and  herds  on  the  mount- 
ain sides,  they  cultivated  com  and  olives  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  They 
were  looked  down  upon  by  the  wealthier  and 
more  cultivated  population  of  the  southern  king- 
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dom  with  that  peculiar  species 
of  disdain  which  roan  in  sim- 
ilar cases  always  cherishes 
against  his  fellow  man.  Their 
pursuits,  the  simplicity  of 
their  modes  of  life,  their  rus- 
tic habits,  and  their  provincial 
dialect,  all  combined  to  stamp 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
aristocratic  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  with  the  mark  of 
inferiority.  Even  their  prin- 
cipal town,  a  picturesque  and 
rural  village  among  the  hills, 
was  derided  at  Jerusalem,  by 
the  common  saying,  that  no- 
thing good  could  come  from 
Nazareth.  Thus  there  was  a 
sort  of  opprobrium  in  the  ap- 
ficllations,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  Jesus  of  Galilee^  by  which 
the  Saviour  was  usually  de- 
signated at  Jerusalem  when 
iipnkcn  of  by  his  foes,  and 
(bore  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  scorn  in  ibe 
manner  in  which  Peter  was  accosted  by  the  by- 
standers  at  the  door  of  the  high  priest's  palace, 
when  they  said, "  Thou  surely  art  one  of  them,  for 
•hy  speech  betrayeth  thee." 

THE   PBOPI.IC  OF  GALILEE 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
'  owing  to  the  humble,  and,  in  some  respects,  in- 
Uprior  position  which  was  occupied  by  the  people 
of  Galilee,  that  they  were  more  ready  to  listen 
to  and  receive  instruction  than  their  southern 
countrymen.  The  proud  and  haughty  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  first  despised  and  then  hated 
the  spiritual  teachings  that  Jesus  offered  them, 
and  he^  was  often  obliged  to  withdraw  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  hostility  to  save  his  life.  The 
Galilean^  on  the  other  hand,  felt  gratified  and 
honored  by  the  coming  of  such  a  prophet  among 
them.  They  followed  him  from  place  to  place, 
they  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear  his  discourses, 
they  brought  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind  to  be  healed  by  his  power.  In  fact, 
during  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministrations, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  afler  bis  death,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  adherents  to  his  cause 
were  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  province,  that 
the  Christians  were  known  for  many  years  by 
the  name  of  Galileans,  and  were  thus  generally 
designated  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

The  favor,  however,  with  which  Jesus  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  Galilee,  was  by  no  means 
uninterrupted  or  unive^al.  He  was  very  de- 
cidedly rejected  by  the  people  of  Nazareth — 
which  was  virtually  his  native  town.  It  is  true 
that  Jesus  was  actually  bom  in  Bethlehem,  in 
fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  but  his  pa- 
rents lived  in  Nazareth  beforevhis  birth,  and  they 
returned  to  it  immediately  afterward  ;  and  here, 
with  very  little  interruption,  Jesus  spent  all  the 
years  of  childhood,  youth,  and  ^arly  manhood  ; 
4br  be  did  not  commence  his  public  ministrations 
until  he  '    is  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 


NAZAKKTH 

The  situation  of  Nnzarelh  is  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  It  stands  u]K>n  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  on  the  western  side  of  a  secluded  valley, 
which  loses  itself  among  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  to  the  south  opens  out  toward  the  broad  and 
fertile  plain  of  Esdrslon.  It  has  been  visited 
by  a  constant  succession  of  pious  pilgrims  now 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  who  go  to  it,  at- 
tracted by  the  sacredness  of  the  ground  where 
Jesus  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  earthly  life. 
All  the  holy  localities  are  now  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  convents  and  churches,  and  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  view  them, 
with  many  ceremonial  indications  of  veneration 
and  awe.  There  is  the  house  where  Mary  lived 
— a  fountain  where,  during  her  maiden  life,  she 
was  accustomed  to  go  for  water — ^the  house  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  where  Jesus  spent  his  early  years — 
and,  finally,  the  shop  where  Joseph  wrought  at 
a  carpenter  during  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
his  son.  Whether  the  identification  of  tliose 
places  be  imaginary  or  real,  the  ground  has  been 
visited  by  fifty  generations  of  pilgrims  and  trav- 
elers, who  have  toiled  through  every  possible 
difficulty  and  danger  to  reach  the  spot,  and  have 
gazed  upon  the  sacred  localities  at  last  with  feel- 
ings of  the  profoundest  veneration  and  awe. 

The  early  portions  of  our  Saviour's  life  are 
passed  over  so  cursorily  by  the  sacred  writers, 
that  the  reader  sometimes  does  not  realize  how 
long  the  period  was  during  which  he  remaned 
at  home,  under  the  paternal  roof,  in  a  strictly 
private  station,  and  employed  like  other  young 
men  of  his  native  village,  in  the  plain  and  un- 
pretending duties  of  private  life.  Jesus  not  only 
spent  the  period  of  childhood  among  the  simple 
villagers  of  Nazareth,  but  he  was  ten  years  with 
them  as  a  man.  He  did  not  leave  his  early  home 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  public  ministry 
until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  course  the 
people  of  Nazareth  knew  him  very  intimately  in 
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tU  the  relations  of  common  and  social  life,  and 
when  snbaequently,  after  entering  upon  his  pub- 
lic ministrations,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
and  presented  himself  before  hia  former  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  the  capacity  of  a  prophet  and 
religious  reformer,  they  rejected  and  derided  his 
authority ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  aroused 
to  such  a  degree  of  animosity  against  him,  on 
account  of  certain  sentiments  which  he  expressed, 
obnoxious  to  their  Jewish  prejudices,  that  they 
seized  hiro  in  the  streets,  and  taking  him  with- 


THE  TUMULT   AT   NAZAKKTU 

oui  the  city,  were  going  to  throw  him  down  from 
a  precipice.  But  he,  as  the  sacred  narrative  ex- 
presses it,  **  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
went  his  way."* 

Travelers  who  visit  Nazareth  at  the  present 
time,  find  several  precipices  near  the  city,  well 
suited,  apparently,  to  the  dreadful  purpose  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Saviour  had  at  this  time  in 
▼iew.  The  one,  however,  which  is  shown  as  the 
true  locality,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  present  town,  and  is'on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  overlooks  the  great  plain  to  the  south 
of  Nazareth.  This  distance,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  too  great  to  answer  the  conditions  of 
the  narrative.  The  sacred  writer  says  that  they 
led  their  victim  to  the  brow  of  *'  the  hill  on  which 
their  city  was  built."  Besides,  it  has  been  thought 
not  probable  that  a  mob,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  sudden  excitement,  would  go  so  far  to 
accomplish  a  purpose  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  accomplished  nearer.  Some  modern  schol- 
ars have  inferred,  therefore,  either  that  the  an- 
cient city  of  Nazareth  was  on  a  different  spot 
from  that  occupied  by  the  modem  town,  or 
else  that  tradition  errs  in  the  identification  of 
the  cliflfor  precipice  to  which  the  narrative  refers. 
Such  inferences  as  these  are,  however,  obviously 
very  little  to  be  relied  upon.  For  the  precipice 
in  question,  though  distant  from  the  city,  forms 
still  the  brow  of  a  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
LukelvTw,  99. 


town  is  built ;  and  we  may  imagine  a  thousand 
circumstances  occurring  in  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  such  riot  as  this,  which  should  protract 
it  in  duration,  and  postpone  the  consummation  of 
it,  and  carry  the  parties  concerned  in  it  far  away 
from  the  spot  where  the  violence  first  began. 
Besides,  tradition — though  a  very  unsafe  guide 
in  respect  to  truth — is  found  very  seldom  to  err 
in  respect  to  localities.  The  facts  related  in 
an  ancient  legend  may  very  likely  never  have 
occurred,  but  in  those  cases  where  they  have 
occurred,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  the  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion is  to  be  looked  for  in  any 
other  place  than  that  t«  which 
the  legend  assigns  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
hostility  which  the  ministra- 
tions of  Jesus  awakened 
among  his  fellow- townsmen 
in  Nazareth,  he  was  gener- 
ally very  favorably  received 
by  the  plain  and  unpretending 
inhabitants  of  the  Galilean 
hills.  It  was  in  these  silent 
and  secluded  regions  that  the 
greatest  crowds  assembled  to 
follow  his  footsteps,  to  wit- 
ness his  miracles,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  his  words.  Here  he 
found  his  warmest  and  most 
devoted  friends.  It  was  here 
too  that  he  was  accustomed 
""  ^^'"''*'  "  to  seek  retirement  and  seclu- 

sion, in  quiet  rambles  on 
mountain  sides  or  along  the  sea  shore,  sometimes 
in  company  with  a  few  chosen  followers,  and 
sometimes  entirely  alone.  In  a  word,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  great  public  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  opening  and  closing  events  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  the  whole  period  of  his  earthly 
existence  was  spent  among  the  secluded  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Galilee,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  important  of  the  events  of 
his  history  took  place  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  romantic  lake  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

THE    SEA. 

The  lake  is  known,  among  its  other  appella- 
tions, by  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  though 
it  must  be  considered  as  deriving  its  claim  to  so 
imposing  a  designation  from  its  historical  im- 
portance, and  not  from  its  magnitude.  It  is 
simply  a  fresh-water  lake,  extending  about 
eighteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  perhaps 
six  or  eight  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  which  on  the  eastern  side 
rise  in  most  places  precipitously  and  sublimely 
from  the  very  margin  of  the  water.  On  the 
western  shore  the  ascen!  is  more  gradual,  and 
in  some  places,  especially  toward  the  north,  there 
lie  between  the  upland  and  the  water,  broad 
tracts  of  level  or  undulating  land,  which  are  very 
fertile  and  easily  tilled.  These  portions  of  the 
border!  of  the  lake  were  occupied,  in  ancient 
times,  by  a  very  considerable  rural  population 
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The  people  cultivated  the  fertile  land  for  com. 
wine,  and  oil,  and  they  built  towns,  for  the  uses 
of  commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  at 
such  points  as  were  most  convenient  for  the  spe- 
cial ends  in  view — sometimes  in  the  openings  of 
the  valleys  which  communicated  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and  sometimes  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum, 
and  Tiberias,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  of 
these  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
allusions  to  them  contained  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, and  they  must  all  have  been  situated  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  shores  of  the  sea, 
though,  of  them  all,  Tiberias  is  now  the  only  one 
whose  site  can  be  positively  and  precisely  iden- 
tified. The  localities  of  the  rest  are  variously 
assigned  to  the  different  groups  of  ruins  which 
abound  throughout  the  region,  according  to  the 
varying  conclusions  to  which  geographers  tnd 
scholars  are  respectively  led,  in  exploring  the 
grounds,  and  in  applying  to  them  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  of  ancient  history. 

SCENERY    or   THE    VALLEY. 

It  will  readily  appear,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  the  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  that  surround  it,  formed  a  vast 
basin ;  and  so  regular  and  symmetrical  was  its 
general  form,  that  almost  the  whole  extent  of  it 
could  be  surveyed  from  any  of  the  loftier  eleva- 
tions within  which  it  was  inclosed.  The  view 
of  the  valley  as  thus  seen,  formed  a  spectacle 
which  varied  greatly  in  its  character,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  state  of  the  sky.  It  was  some- 
times inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  sometimes  it 
was  sombre  and  sublime.  When  the  sun  was 
bright  and  the  sky  was  clear,  and  when,  espe-- 
cially  toward  evening,  the  oblique  and  declinipg 
rays  of  the  great  luminary  brought  out  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  and  exhibited  in  bold 
relief  the  undulations  of  distant  hills,  the  whole 
scene  presented  the  aspect  of  a  paradise.  The 
dear  blue  waters  of  the  lake — the  distant  and 
fioftened  azure  of  the  mountains — the  variegated* 
hues  of  green  and  brown  exhibited  in  the  fertile 
and  cultivated  plains — the  groves,  the  orchards, 
the  white-walled  towns  crowning  distant  emi- 
nences or  adorning  capes  and  promontories  along 
the  shore — the  green  valleys,  the  smooth  and 
rounded  hills — all  combined  to  form  a  picture  of 
extreme  and  indescribable  beauty.  At  other 
times,  and  under  a  different  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  whole  character  and  expression  of  the 
scene  would  be  entirely  changed.  Dark  clouds 
would  canopy  the  sky,  and,  by  shutting  out  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  extinguish  at  once  all  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  green 
and  golden  colors  of  the  cultivated  fields  would 
disappear,  and  in  place  of  their  rich  and  brilliant 
beauty  would  be  displayed  one  broad  and  mo- 
notonous expanse — dim,  dark,  and  shadowy  in 
outline,  and  enveloped  in  mists  and  gloom.  The 
mountain  summits  at  such  times  were  shut  out 
from  view,  and  even  their  lower  declivities  half  con- 
cealed, by  driving  showers  of  sleet  and  rain,  while 
the  surface  of  the  lake  ruffled  and  blackened  by 


the  wind  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  nkgrj  n\j^ 
tossed  itself  into  billows  which  chased  each  otlwr 
angrily  to  the  shore.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  great  valley  of  Galilee  aMiuned  at 
various  times  'every  possible  phase  that  tke 
changes  and  combinations  ^f  grandeiit  and  beao- 
ty  in  mountain  scenery  can  display. 

NATUKAL   CVIIOSITIRS.       • 

Two  geological  phenomena  of  a  somewhat  mx- 
traordinary  character,  which  mark  the  region  that 
we  have  been  describing,  were  observed  in  veiy 
ancient  times  by  the  inhabitants,  and  have  borne 
at  various  periods,  subsequent  to  that  time,  im- 
portant relations  to  the  events  that  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  valley.  The  first  of  these 
natural  curiosities  are  the  dens  and  caves  of 
Magdala.  The  rocks  of  which  the  strata  are 
composed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee — as 
is  in  fact  often  the  case  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world — coMHat  to  a  great  extent  of  a  sort  of 
cavernous  limestone,  which  throegh  the  presence 
perhaps  of  elastic  gasea  pent  up  within  the  sab- 
stance  of  tlia  lack  at  the  time  of  its  fonnatiao. 
or  through  the  action  of  water  flowing  for  ages 
through  the  tacret  fiMmves  of  the  strata  after  the 
mass  was  fomed,  is  perforated  in  many  parts 
with  openings  and  cbwnbers,  which,  when  the  en- 
trances to  them  crmawonicate  with  the  open  air, 
form  dens  and  caves,  that  beoome  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts,  and,  in  some  states  of  society,  the 
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dwellings  or  the  fortresses  of  men.  These  dent 
and  caves  are  found,  at  the  present  day,  at  various 
places  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  the  rocks 
that  face  the  water,  and  more  especially  in  the  sides 
of  a  valley  which  opens  out  on  the  western  side  a 
short  distance  to  the  northward  of  Tiberias,  at  the 
place  where,  as  is  supposed,  was  situated  the  an> 
cient  Magdala.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  caves  of  Magdala  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 
The  other  of  the  two  great  natural  curiosities 
for  which  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  arr 
remarkable,  is  a  group  of  springs,  from  which 
very  copious  supplies  of  hot  and  steaming  water 
have  been  constantly  issuing  without  cessatiou 
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or  apparent  change  for  every  day  and  hoar  of 
the  long  period  of  twenty  centuries,  during 
which  the  locality  has  been  under  the  observa^ 
tion  of  man.  These  springs  are  situated  at  a 
•pot  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  They 
•re  Tery  near  the  shore.  The  water  comes  out 
from  them  in  great  abundance,  and  when  left  to 
itself,  flows  in  smoking  streamlets  across  the 
beach  to  the  sea.  The  place  was  called  in  an- 
cient limes  by  the  name  of  Emmaus— or  rather 
by  the  Hebrew  original  from  which  that  word  is 
derived — signifying  warm  baihs.  There  is  an- 
other Emmaus,  or  group  of  hot  springs,  seven 
or  eight  miles  northward  from  Jerusalem,  where 
a  considerable  village  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  It  is  to  this  last  that  allusion  is  made 
In  the  account  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples,  after  his  resurrection,  given  in 
Luke  xxiv.  18. 

>Vhat  can  be  the  nature  of  the  subterranean 
mechanism  which  can  thus  send  up  a  healing 
foontain  of  waters,  with  so  exhaustless  a  force 
that  after  two  thousand  years  of  copious  and 
ceaseless  flow  there  is  found  to  be  no  diminution 
in  the  supply,  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of 
geological  science  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 
The  water  comes  to  the  surface,  not  pure,  but 
impregnated  with  saline  and  sulphureous  ingre- 
dients, imparting  to  it  certain  medicinal  powers, 
which  gave  the  springs,  from  the  very  earliest 
periods,  a  great  repute  for  their  healing  virtues. 
The  sick  repaired  to  them  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in 
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the  water,  and  the  town  of  Tiberias  itself  is  rap- 
posed  to  have  had  its  origin,  like  the  watering' 
places  of  modem  days,  in  the  desire  of  these 
visitOTS  and  their  friends  to  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fountains.  The  first  frill  and  formal  ac- 
eount  we  have  of  the  building  of  the  Tiberias 
of  history,  is  given  by  Josepfaus,  who  wrote 
nearly  a  century  after  the  Christian  era.  He 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Herod 
Antipas,  who  named  it  Tiberias,  as  Josephus 


says,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  emperor. 
The  town  is  mentioned,  however,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  though 
Herod  may  have  greatly  enlarged,  and  perhapi 
wholly  rebuilt  the  town,  yet  that  some  sort  of 
town  or  village  had  stood  upon  the  spot  from 
a  period  far  antecedent  to  his  day. 

JS8D8  AT  THK  TOWN  OF  NAZARETH. 

Our  Saviour  commenced  his  ministrations  in 
Judea.  The  first  instance  of  his  withdrawing 
thence  into  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  Gali- 
lee, was  on  the  occasion  of  the  persecution  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Herod.  When  he  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  from 
Judea  into  Galilee.*  Here  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  preach  the  Gospel,  traveling,  as  he  did 
so,  from  place  to  place,  and  visiting  the  various 
towns  and  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing the  people  in  the  synagogues  and  other 
public  places.  His  pveacbing  attracted  great 
attention.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  favorably 
received.  The  people  who  saw  and  heard  him, 
listened  eagerly  to  his  simple,  but  sublime  and 
impressive  eloquence,  and  honored  him  as  a 
prophet ;  and  beyond  the  circle  which  he  per- 
sonally reached  in  his  joumeyings,  *'  there  wenf 
out  a  fame  of  him  through  all  the  region  round 
about."t 

At  length  he  came  to  Nazare^,  and  addressed 
his  fellow  townsmen  in  the  synagogue  there,  in 
a  manner  which  led  to  the  difficulty  that  has 
already  been  described,  and  which  resulted  iti 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  to  throw  him  down 
from  a  precipice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  The 
manner  in  which  this  difficulty 
grew  out  of  the  address  which 
Jesus  made  to  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  was  striking  and 
peculiar,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  exceedingly  character- 
istic of  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  times.  In  thd 
course  of  the  address  which 
Jesus  made,  he  read  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, containing  a  prophecy 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  and 
then  in  a  very  gentle  but  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  man- 
ner, proceeded  to  claim  that 
the  prophecy  which  he  had 
read  was  fulfilled  in  him.  The 
people  received  this  announce- 
ment with  great  surprise.  "  Is 
not  this  Joseph  our  carpenter's  son1"  said  they, 
one  to  another.  They  were  pleased,  the  sacred 
writer  informs  us,  with  the  mild  and  gentle  but 
impressive  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  and  ap-' 
proved  the  moral  sentiments  which  he  uttered  ; 
but  they  could  not  believe  that  their  plain  and 
unpretendhig  townsman  could  really  be  the  great 
Redeemer  and  Deliverer  of  Israel,  whose  coming 
and  kingdom  had  been  so  imposingly  and  TOb» 


•  Mathew  iv.  19. 


t  Luke  iv.  14,  IS. 
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Prnely  prefigured  in  the  prediction!  of  David 
and  Isaiah. 

In  reply  to  their  expressions  of  unbelief,  Jesus 
said  to  them,  calmly,  that  it  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon or  strange  for  a  Jewish  prophet  to  be  re- 
jected by  his  own  countrymen,  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  boon  which  the  chosen  people  of  God 
evinced  a  disposition  to  reject,  had  been  in  the 
former  history  of  the  nation,  bestowed  upon  for- 
eigners and  strangers.  There  were  many  desti- 
tute widows,  he  said,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
famine  which  raged  in  the  days  of  Elijah  the 
prophet,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  disbelief,  the  prophet  was  sent  to 
a  widow  of  Sarepta,  a  Gentile  city.  And,  sub- 
sequently, in  the  days  of  Elisha,  there  were 
many  lepers  in  Israel,  but  they  were  all  passed 
by,  and  the  healing  power  of  the  prophet  was 
only  exerted  in  behalf  of  Naaman,  a  Syrian. 
This  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  Gentiles 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  prece- 
dence and  preference  over  Jews,  as  objects  of 
the  divine  favor  and  regard,  awakened  the  ani- 
mosity and  hatred  of  the  Nazarenes  against  Jesus 
so  strongly,  that  a  violent  tumult  ensued,  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  this  tumult  that  Jesus  was 
hurried  away  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  with 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  to  throw 
him  down  and  dash  him  to  pieces.  But  in  some 
way  or  other — not  very  fully  explained  in  the 
sacred  narrative — :he  made  his  escape  from  them 
and  went  his  way. 

JESUS  AT  TH6  SKA  OP  OALILER. 

In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  Jesus  left 
Nazareth,  and  afterward  seldom  returAed  to  it 
again.  .During  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
life,  die  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
mountains  and.vaUeys  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  it,  formed  his  principal  abode ;  and  many  of 
the  most  striki^ig  and  interesting  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  narrative,  consist  of  accounts 
of  the  various  excursions  and  adventures  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  of  which  the  shores  and 
environs  of  this  secluded  lake  were  the  scene. 
The  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  his  most  intimate  and  chosen  friends, 
were  fishermen,  whom,  in  his  walks  along  the 
shore,  he  found  engaged  with  their  boats  and 
fishing  tackle  on  the  margin  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  he  entered  the  towns  of  Capernaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  which  seem  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  preached  to  the  people  in  the  syna- 
gogues, or  conversed  with  them  in  their  houses. 
The  excitement  which  his  preaching  and  the 
miracles  which  he  performed  produced,  became 
sometimes  very  great,  and  vast  crowds  would 
on  such  occasions  assemble  around  him,  gath- 
ered from  all  the  villages  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Sometimes  he  would  retire  toilh  these 
assemblies  to  some  secluded  ground  where  he 
could  address  them  at  length  and  without  inter- 
ruption, on  the  great  truths  and  principles  of 
religion,  and  sometimes  he  would  withdraw  him- 
self from  them — ^when  their  numbers  and  the 
excitement  which  attended  their  assembling  be- 


came too  great — and  thus  leave  them  to  dis- 
perse quietly  to  their  homes.  In  these  move- 
ments, he  often  crossed  and  recrossed  the  sea 
by  means  of  the  small  vessels,  of  which  there 
were,  it  seems,  in  those  days,  great  numbers  ii 
all  the  villages  along  the  shore.  The  easten 
side  of  the  sea  being  mountainous  and  wild,  was 
comparatively  uninhabited  and  solitary.  The 
western  contained  many  villages  and  a  broad 
extent  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land.  He  was 
accordingly  accustomed  to  seek  the  latter  for 
the  purposes  of  active  and  public  service ;  and 
the  former,  for  retirement  and  repose. 

STORMS   ON    THI   LAKI. 

The  lake,  like  other  sheets  of  water  similarly 
situated,  though  its  sur&ce  was  usually  cahu, 
being  protected  from  the  influence  of  ordinary 
breezes  by  the  mountains  around  it,  was  very 
subject  to  sudden  tempests  and  storms,  and  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  several  times  exposed  te 
great  danger  from  this  source  while  out  upon 
the  water.  A  minute  and  very  graphic  account 
of  one  of  these  scenes  is  given  in  the  sixth  chap> 
ter  of  Luke.  Jesus  had  crossed  the  sea,  proba- 
bly at  the  northern  part  of  it,  and  had  addressed 
a  large  assembly  that  gathered  there  to  see  and 
hear  him — some  of  them  being  perhaps  resi- 
dents in  that  region,  and  others  having  come 
across  the  lake  in  boats  or  passod  around  on 
foot  along  the  shore,  in  order  to  attend  him. 
Through  the  eagerness  of  their  interest  to  fol- 
low Jesus  and  listen  to  his  instructions,  they 
had  come  without  any  sufficient  supply  of  food; 
and  Jesus  finding  them  at  length  hungry  and 
weary  and  far  from  home,  performed  the  cele- 
brated miracle  for  their  relief,  of  giving  them 
an  abundant  supply  of  food,  from  five  loaves  of 
bread  and  two  small  fishes,  which  a  certain  lad 
had  brought  for  the  supply  of  one  smaU  party  of 
the  company.  The  effect  of  this  miracle,  added 
to  the  excitement  which  had  prevailed  before, 
was  such  that  at  the  close  of  the  feast  the  vast 
assembly  began  to  plan  an  insurrection  against 
the  Roman  government  with  a  view  of  proclaim- 
ing Jesus,  king  of  the  Jews.  To  defeat  this 
plan,  Jesus  directed  his  disciples  to  go  back 
across  the  lake  in  their  boat,  that  evening,  while 
he  himself  withdrew  from  them  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  mountains.  The  assembly  sup- 
posing, very  naturally,  that  Jesus  would  return 
in  the  boat  with  his  disciples,  when  they  found 
that  he  had  disappeared  from  among  them,  re- 
paired to  the  shore  and  remained  by  the  boat 
until  the  disciples  were  ready  to  embark.  When 
at  length  the  time  of  embarkation  came,  and  they 
saw  the  disciples  push  off  from  the  land  without 
their  master,  they  could  not  divine  where  he  had 
gone,  or  what  had  become  of  him.  They  waited 
on  the  spot  for  some  time,  inquiring  for  him  in 
every  part,  and  watching  all  the  other  boats  that 
departed  from  that  side,  but  all  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  the  following  day,  they  gave  up  the 
search  and  left  the  ground,  some  recrossing  ths 
lake  by  such  other  boats  as  were  there,  and 
others  probably  going  around  by  land.  Those 
who  went  to  Capernaum  on  reaching  the  other 
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side,  found  that  Jesus  had  arrived  there  before 
them,  and  they  wondered  greatly  how  he  could 
have  crossed  the  sea.  They  asked  him  how  and 
when  he  had  come  to  Capernaum.  Jesus  did 
not  give  them  a  direct  reply ;  but  the  sacred 
writer  in  narrating  the  story  informs  us,  that  he 
came  down  from  his  place  of  concealment  among 
the  mountains,  in  the  night,  and  joined  his  dis- 
ciples in  their  boat  Upon  the  sea,  by  miraculously 
walking  out  to  them  upon  the  water. 

TUB   TOMBS. 

Among  the  various  cjasses  of  sufierers  who 
came  from  time  to  time  to  Jesus  for  relief  from 
mental  or  physical  disorder  and  pain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  were  certain  fren- 
zied men,  described  as  possessed  with  devils, 
and  as  having  their  dwelling  among  the  tombs.* 
These  tombs,  as  they  are  called,  were  doubtless 
the  natural  dens  and  caves,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  existing  numerously  in  the 
rocks  and  mountains  surrounding  the  sea.  Some 
of  these  caves,  especially  those  in  the  Valley  of 
Magdala,  are  quite  extensive,  and  they  have  been 
at  different  periods  scenes  of  events  and  opera- 
tions, so  important,  that  they  have  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  historical  celebrity.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  haunts  of  such  wretched  outcasts  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  passages  cited  above.  Subse- 
quently, in  more  unsettled  and  unquiet  times, 
they  were  inhabited  by  organized  bands  of  rob- 
bers, who  used  them  as  places  of  resort  and  ren- 
dezvous for  maturing  their  plans  of  theft  and 
rapine,  and  of  retreat  and  concealment  for 
themselves  and  their  booty.  These  caverns 
were  sometimes  found  in  gloomy  and  frightful 
ravines,  the  entrances  to  them  being  situated 
far  up  among  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they 
could  be  reached  only  by  narrow,  steep,  and 
almost  impracticable  paths.  The  robbers  found 
their  position  in  these  caverns  ao  secure,  that 
they  brought  their  families  there,  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  re^lar  and  complete  commu- 
nity ;  and,  finally,  at  one  time  became  so  power- 
ful, as  to  bid  absolute  defiance  to  all  the  attempts 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  government  to  dis- 
lodge them.  It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the 
robbers  in  sustaining  themselves  against  these 
attempts,  were  aided,  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  at  that  period, 
arising  from  the  wars  and  commotions  that  then 
generally  prevailed.  At  length,  however,  Herod 
came  into  power  as  the  chief  ruler  of  Galilee 
under  the  Roman  government,  and-  he,  after 
having  reduced  the  province  at  large  in  some 
degree  to  subjugation  and  order,  by  his  head- 
strong and  terrible  decision,  resolved  td  finish 
the  work  by  the  extermination  of  these  robbers. 
He  accordingly  organized  quite  an  army,  and 
marched  against  these  lawless  desperadoes  with 
as  much  preparation  and  formality,  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  attack  the  garrison  of  a  walled 
and  fortified  city. 

COMBAT  WITH  THE  ROBBERS. 

The  caves*  which  the  robbers  occupied  were 
*  Matt.  vUi.  S8 :  Mark  ▼.  S ;  Luke  vUi.  86 


situated,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  and  the  entrances  to 
them  were  high  up  among  broken  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  the  access  being  doubly  impeded 
by  the  steep  and  broken  character  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  by  tlie  entangled  and  almost  im- 
penetrable thickets  which  concealed  the  way. 
To  increase  their  security,  the  robbers  had  built 
walls  in  front  of  the  entrances  to  their  dens,  and 
behind  them  had  piled  up  rocks  and  other  mis- 
siles, which  they  stood  ready  to.  hurl  do*^m  upon 
all  who  should  attempt  to  come  near  them.  So 
complete  and  effectual  were  these  means  of  de- 
fense, that  Herod  found  it  impracticable  to  reach 
the  caverns  by  the  ordinary  approaches,  and  was 
compelled  to  devise  some  different  way. 

The  expedient  which  he  at  length  resorted  to, 
was  to  let  his  men  down  to  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns,  in  chests  or  boxes,  from  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  above.  These  chests  were  suspended 
by  iron  chains,  since  ropes  or  cordage  of  any 
kind  would  have  been  liable  to  be  cut  off,  or 
burned  off,  by  the  robbers.     The  men  in  the 
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boxes  were  armed  with  darts,  spears,  and  arrows, 
as  usual ;  and  in  addition  to  these  missiles,  they 
were  provided  with  long  poles  tipped  with  hooks 
of  iron,  to  aid  them  in'  pulling  the  robbers  out 
from  the  caves  when  they  should  reach  the  en- 
trance of  them.  The  letting  of  the  men  down 
the  face  of  the  precipices  in  these  boxes,  proved 
to  be  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  on 
account  of  the  height  of  the  cliffs,  the  weight 
and  unmanageableness  of  the  boxes,  heavily 
loaded  as  they  were  with  men  and  arms,  and 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  them  in  their  grad- 
ual but  perilous  descent.  At  length,  however,  the 
work  was  accomplished.  The  groups  of  arm- 
ed men  let  down  by  this  frightful  machinery,  at 
length  found  themselves  opposite  to  the  entrances 
to  the  caves.  The  robbers  retreated  into  the  in- 
terior of  them.  The  soldiers  clambered  out  of 
their  boxes  by  means  of  the  chains  by  which 
they  were  suspended,  and  attacked  the  robbers 
with  the  blind  and  reckless  fury  necessarily  in- 
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■pired  by  the  deaperate  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselvefl  placed — ^where  either  to  kill 
and  destroy  their  enemies,  or  to  be  hurled  down 
the  precipices  themselves,  could  obviously  be 
the  only  alternative. 

They  attacked  the  robbers  first  by  darts  and 
arrows,  which  they  threw  at  random  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  caverns,  and  then,  venturing 
a  little  way  in,  they  seized  with  their  pole-books 
the  foremost  and  most  daring  of  the  robbers, 
and  all  that  were  within  their  reach — and,  draw- 
ing them  forward,  impelled  them  over  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  at  the  mouth  of  the  caverns, 
down  upon  the  rocks  below.  It  was  but  a  small 
portion,  however,  of  the  banditti  that  could  be 
thus  seized.  The  remainder  drew  back  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  gloomy  dwellings,  where 
they  fought  like  beasts  of  prey  in  their  dens. 
This  strange  combat  continued  till  nightfall. 
The  soldiers  then  withdrew  from  the  contest — 
some  to  the  mouths  of  the  caves,  some  to  the 
boxes,  and  some  to  the  cliffs  above— and  all 
waited  for  the  morning. 

In  the  mean  time  Herod,  tired  of  a  conflict  so 
cruel,  and  for  which  there  seemed,  mereovfer, 
no  prospect  of  any  speedy  termination,  resolved 
to  make  overtures  to  the  robbers  with  a  view 
to  ending  the  struggle      He  accordingly  Bent  a 


herald  to  offer  them  pardon  for  all  their  past 
crimes  if  they  would  now  surrender.  Many  of 
the  robbers  accepted  these  terms,  and  gave  them 
selves  up  as  prisoners.  But  the  greater  portion, 
either  because  they  distrusted  the  sincerity  of 
the  offer,  or  because  they  had  become  so  im- 
placably enraged  against  their  enemies  by  the 
combat  6f  the  preceding  day,  refused  to  yield, 
and  consequently  when  the  morning  returned, 
the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  now  to  show  no  mercy.  A  most  furious 
and  desperate,  though  protracted  combat,  ensued. 
The  soldiers  brought  fagots  and  torches,  and 
built  fires  in  the  mouths  of  the  caves,  and  then 
pushed  the  burning  materials  in  with  their  poles, 
in  order  to  drive  out  or  suffocate  the  robbers  by 
the  smoke  of  the  fire.  The  caves  communicated 
with  each  other,  it  seems,  in  their  interior  cham- 
bers, and  there  were  also  openings  from  them 
above  communicating  with  the  air.  They  were 
filled,  too,  in  many  parts  with  stores  of  fiiel, 
food,  and  clothing,  which  formed  masses  more 
or  less  combustible.  The  fire  took  in  these 
heaps  from  the  burning  fagots,  and  spread  rap- 
idly among  them,  so  that  the  whole  extent  of 
the  caverns  was  soon  filled  with  smoke  and 
flame,  or  with  hot  and  suffocating  vapors.  The 
robbers  fought  desperately  all  the  time  to  drive 


THS    BATTLB. 


back  their  enemies,  and  to  throw  out  the  burn- 
ing fagots  and  repress  the  fire ;  while  the  crack- 
ling of  the  flames,  the  shouts  and  outcries  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  the 
women  and  children,  flying  hither  and  thither 
within  the  caves  in  terror  and  despair,  added 
horror  to  the  scene.  In  fact,  some  of  the  more 
savage  and  desperate  of  the  leaders  of  the  band 
became  absolutely  frenzied  by  the  passions  which 
the  combat  excited  in  them.  Josephus,  the  his- 
torian by  whom  the  narrative  of  these  facts  was 
recorded,  relates  that  there  was  one  man  among 
the  robbers  that  had  seven  sons,  who  all,  with 


their  mother,  were  eagerly  desirous  of  surren* 
dering  to  save  their  lives.  This  their  father  would 
not  allow  them  to  do.  And  when  they  insisted 
upon  doing  it,  he  stationed  himself  at  Uie  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  hurled  them  all  one  after  another 
down  the  precipice  as  they  came  out ;  and  final- 
ly, after  throwing  their  shrieking  and  frantic 
mother,  who  came  out  to  save  them,  over,  too. 
he  leaped  down  himself,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  with  them  on  the  rocks  below. 

PRBSBNT  CONDITIOir   OF  THB    OAVES. 

How  far  it  is  safe  to  rely  on  the  exact  truth 
of  such  narratives  as  the  foregoing,  found  in  the 
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writings  of  the  ancient  historians,  it  is  periiaps 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide.  The  story,  how- 
ever, of  the  combat  in  the  caves  between  the 
soldiers  of  Herod  and  the  robbers  is  confirmed 
by  whatever  of  corroboration  there  may  be  in 
the  actual  existence  of  caves  answering  exactly 
to  the  conditions  of  the  narrative,  as  seen  and 
described  by  travelers  who  visit  the  locality  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  groups  of  these 
caverns  presents  the  appearance  of  having  form- 
ed once  an  extensive  and  well-defended  fortress. 
The  entrances  are  high  up  among  the  cliffs  of 
the  rocks,  and  are  defended  by  walls  built  up  in 
frcmt  of  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all 
admission,  except  through  a  narrow  portal.  The 
path  leading  up  to  this  portal  is  so  narrow  and 
steep,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  as  to  be  easily 
defended  by  a  very  small  force  from  above, 
against  any  number  of  assailants  attempting  to 
ascend  from  below.  The  caverns  themselves, 
when  explored  and  examined  within,  are  found 
to  have  been  artificially  enlarged,  and  are  united 
with  each  other  by  passages  cut  from  one  to 
the  other  in  the  rock.  There  are  several  deep 
cisterns,  too,  within  the  caverns,  with  conduits 
for  filling  them,  by  means  of  the  water  percolat- 
ing through  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  or  flowing 
in  streamlets  down  the  mountains  after  showers 
of  rain.  In  a  word,  these  subterranean  chambers, 
though  silent  and  deserted  now,  have  evidently, 
in  former  times,  answered  the  purpose  of  shel- 
tering and  protecting  numerous  and  well-organ- 
ized bands  of  wild  and  desperate  men.  The 
traveler  who  penetrates  to  the  spot,  climbs  the 
steep  and  sharp  turning-path  that  leads  up  to  the 
entrance,  and  explores  with  hesitation  and  dread 
the  winding  passages  which  lead  him  in.  There, 
as  he  wakes  with  his  voice  the  echoes  that  slum- 
ber among  the  vaulted  roofs  above  him,  and  looks 
do^n  into  the  dark  and  damp  cisterns  that  open 
below,  his  mind  is  oppressed  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  awe.  And  when  at  length 
he  comes  out  again  to  the  light  of  day,  he  stands 
upon  the  rude  parapet  built  to  defend  the  portal, 
and,  looking  down  upon  the  fertile  valley  below 
him — ^with  its  fields,  its  orchards,  its  gardens, 
its  hamlets,  and  its  smiling  rivulet  meandering 
peacefully  toward  the  sea — ^pictures  to  his  im- 
agination the  desperate  affrays,  and  the  terrible 
storms  of  carnage  and  destruction  of  which  the 
now  quiet  and  peaceful  valley  has  often  been  the 
scene.  He  re-peoples  the  caverns  with  the  sav- 
age desperadoes  that  once  inhabited  them,  and 
reconstructs  the  encampments  which  were  mar- 
shaled against  them  in  the  green  and  fertile 
valley  below. 

THI   SVBMON   ON  THB   XOUNT. 

The  most  full  and  formal  of  the  various  dis- 
eeurses  which  our  Saviour  delivered  to  his  disci- 
ples, was  the  Sermon  on  the  NUunt — a  discourse 
which,  as  it  was  delivered  almost  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  public  ministrations,  and 
as  it  contained  a  very  complete  and  systematic 
summary  of  the-  views  of  moral  duty  which  he 
came  to  inculcate  upon  men,  may  be  considered 
as  the  great  original  and  fundamental  exposition 


of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This  discourse 
has  been  read  more,  and  has  exerted  a  greater 
influence  upon  mankind,  in  an  infinite  degpnee, 
than  any  other  address  that  was  ever  delivered 
to  a  human  congregation.  The  doctrines  which 
we^  advanced  in  it  were  almost  wholly  new,  and 
the  promulgation  of  them  to  man  marked  an  en^ 
as  it  were,  in  the  moral  history  of  the  race.  The 
highest  moral  excellence  had  been  previously 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  certain  exaltation  and 
loftiness  of  spirit,  in  stoical  indiflference  to  grief 
and  pain,  and  in  the  courage  and  resolution  dis- 
played in  resenting  injuries  and  retaliating 
wrongs.  Jesus,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
announced,  with  a  point,  and  a  terseness,  and  a 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  illustiation  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  a  very  different  system.  He  por- 
trayed the  moral  beauty  of  a  quiet,  gentle,  un- 
pretending, self-distrusting  spirit — a  spirit  of 
patience  under  suffering,  of  forgiveness  under  a 
sense  of  injury  and  wrong,  of  forbearance  and 
charity  in  view  of  the  faults  and  filings  of  other 
men,  and  of  humble  fiuth  and  trust  in  God  for  aU 
earthly  and  heavenly  happiness.  We  have  been 
accustomed  so  long  to  the  inculcation  of  these 
sentiments,  that  at  the  present  day  we  do  not 
easily  conceive  of  the  interest  and  the  surprise 
whidi  the  novelty  of  them  must  have  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced them,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  great 
convocation  on  the  mountain.  The  very  first 
sentences  of  the  discourse,  which  presented  in 
the  moet  striking  manner,  and  without  any  pre- 
face or  introduction  whatever,  the  new  spirit 
which  was  to  pervade  and  characterise  his  in- 
structions, must  have  arrested  universal  atteiv 
tion,  and  produced  universal  surprise : 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted. 

**  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirsl 
after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  filled.*' 

The  place  which  tradition  points  out,  at  the 
present  day,  as  the  spot  where  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  delivered,  is  two  or  three  miles 
distant  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  west  of 
Tiberias.  It  is  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  near 
a  village  called  Hattin.  The  elevation  is  a  soft 
of  ridge,  extending  in  an  eastern  and  western 
direction,  and  terminating  in  two  rounded  sum- 
mits, one  at  each  end.  These  two  summits, 
which  are  generally  seen  together  from  the  vari- 
ous points  of  view  along  the  roads  in  the  vicinity, 
are  called  the  Horns  of  Hattin*  by  the  Arabs  who 
inhabit  the  country.  The  Christians  call  the 
whole  elevation  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes — the 
term  referring  to  the  blessings  pronounced  by 
Jesus  on  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  in  the  eommenoeroent  of  his  discourse. 
The  form  of  the  mountain  is  remarkable  for  the 
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circumstance  that  it  is  only  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  on  the  northern  side,  while  it  is  about  four 
hundred  feet  high  on  the  southern  side.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  stands  on  the  margin  of 
an  elevated  plain,  which  extends  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it  to  the  northward,  so  that  in 
approaching  it  on  that  side  the  summit  is  attain- 
ed by  ascending  a  very  gentle  elevation.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  however,  the  observer  looks 
down  upon  a  widely-extended  and  magnificent 
view  of  plains  and  valleys  to  the  southward,  fai 
below  him. 

There  is  a  level  area  upon  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain, between  the  two  horns,  very  suitable  in 
form  and  position  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
vast  concourse  which  assembled  to  hear  the  dis- 
course of  the  Saviour.  The  distance  too  of  the 
locality  from  the  lake,  and  the  convenience  of  ac- 
cess to  it  from  the  shore,  make  it  not  improbable 
that  this  was  roally  the  ground  to  which  Jesus 
withdrew  with  the  multitudes,  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  them.  There  is,  however,  after  all, 
no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  except  in  an 
ancient  tradition  which  testifies  to  it ;  and  this 
tradition  can  be  traced  back  only  about  eight 
hundred  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  monument  on  the  spot,  to  confirm  the  tra- 
dition, except  one  small  ruin  on  the  eastern  horn, 
which  some  persons  have  supposed  is  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  chapel.  Perhaps,  however, 
after  all,  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  ancient 
tradition  in  respect  to  this  mountain  is  true,  is 
found  in  the  fkct  that  there  is  no  other  spot 
around  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which 
claims  to  have  been  the  ground  where  the  great 
discourse  was  spoken 

CAPBBNAUM. 

Travelers  who  go  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  sacred  localities  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  take  great  interest  in  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Capernaum, 
which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  of  our  Saviour's 
most  important  public  ministrations.  The  local- 
ity of  Tiberias  speaks  for  itself — the  ancient 
town  having  continued  to  occupy  substantially 
the  same  spot,  under  substantially  the  same 
name,  to  the  present  day.  In  respect  to  Caper- 
naum, however,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The 
name  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion of  its  sound  can  be  traced  on  any  spot  in  all 
the  region.  It  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  tourists  and  geographers  to  determine,  by  the 
result  of  research  and  learned  speculations,  which 
of  the  various  groups  of  ruins  which  are  now 
found  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  the  lake 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient town. 

By  referring  to  the  map  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  the  reader  will  observe  that  at 
Tiberias  the  mountains  shut  in  close  to  the  sea, 
leaving  for  the  site  of  the  city  only  a  very  narrow 
space  between  them  and  the  margin  of  the  water. 
The  coast  continued  to  be  of  this  character  for 
three  or  Tour  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tiberias, 
to  Magdala,  where  the  lowland  space  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  widens,  and  forms  quite 


an  extended  plain  of  smooth  and  fertile  land, 
which  is  about  four  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  its  widest  part  is  nearly  three  miles 
broad.  This  plain  formed  the  ancient  land  of 
Genesareth,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacied 
narratives. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain,  there 
stands  at  the  present  day  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
khan,  a  sort  of  inn,  such  as  were  built  in  formei 
times  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  caravans  and  companies  of  travelers. 
Near  the  khan  is  a  large  fountain,  which  gushes 
copiously  out  from  beneath  a  mass  of  rocks,  and 
is  overshaded  by  a  large  and  ancient  fig  tree. 
It  is  from  this  fig  tree,  in  fact,  or  from  some  one 
of  its  progenitors  which  grew  before  it  upon  the 
spot,  that  the  fountain  derives  its  name,  being 
called  in  the  Arabic  tongue  Ain-et-Tin,  which 
means.  Fountain  of  the  Fig  Tree.  The  name  of 
the  ruined  inn  is  Khan  Minyeh.*  The  situa- 
tion of  the  khan  and  of  the  fountain  are  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful,  the  fountain  being  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  khan  back  a  little  way 
among  the  hills.  A  stream  of  water,  supplied  by 
the  fountain,  runs  ofi*  to  the  sea,  its  banks  adorn- 
ed with  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  fringe  of 
vegetation.  The  plain  of  Genesareth  too,  which 
extends  southwaidly  from  the  spot,  is  fertile  and 
rich,  and  its  flocks  and  herds,  its  groves  and 
gardens,  and  its  waving  fields  of  grain,  present 
at  the  present  day  a  charming  picture.  In  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  khan  are  mounds  of 
ancient  ruins,  now  entirely  dilapidated  and  un- 
intelligible, except  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot.  This 
is  one  of  the  sites  that  claim  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  ancient  Capernaum. 

If  now  we  continue  our  course  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  sea,  we  find  the  mountains 
shutting  in  upon  it  again,  and  that  so  closely  as 
scarcely  to  allow  room  for  the  road.  In  fiict, 
the  point  represented  on  the  map  as  projecting 
into  the  lake  just  north  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Fig  Tree  is  a  high  and  rocky  promontoiy,  which 
is  only  passable  on  tne  seaward  side  by  means  of 
a  narrow  and  difiicult  path  hewn  in  the  rock,  at 
some  distance  above  the  water.  Beyond  the 
promontory  the  road  passes  several  small  valleji 
with  fountains  and  streams  flowing  from  them, 
some  of  which  are  so  copious  that  the  power 
which  they  furnish  is  used  for  driving  mills. 
The  land  here  rises  far  less  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  the  road  built  upon  the  slope  of  it  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  shore  until  at  last  the  trav- 
eler arrives  at  another  remariLable  group  of  ruins 
called  Tell  Hiim.  These  ruins  are  situated  upon 
a  sojrt  of  swell  of  land  projecting  slightly  into 
the  lake — the  land  behind  them  rising  by  a  grad- 
ual and  gentle  acclivity  toward  the  mountams 
above.  The  road  passes  to  the  westward  of  the 
ruins,  so  that  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  explore 
them  must  leave  his  path  and  turn  down  to  the 
right  toward  the  sea. 

The  ruins  are  very  extensive.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  the  foundations  and  fallen  walls  oi 

*  See  the  map  at  the  conunencement  of  this  aitieie. 
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ancient  dwellings,  with  many  hewn  stones  and 
scalptured  pilasters,  columns,  and  capitals,  which 
evidently  once  formed  a  part  of  some  public  edi- 
fice of  an  extended  and  imposing  character. 
One  of  these  edifices,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  Robinson  gives  of  the  ruins  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  very  costly  and  magnificent 
structure.  He  measured  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  along  the  northern  wall  of  it,  and  eighty 
feet  along  the  western,  and  was  not  then 
certain  that  he  had  obtained  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure ;  while 
the  ground,  over  and  around 
this  shore,  was  covered  with 
sculptured  entablatures  and 
panels,  ornamented  friezes, 
and  beautiful  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, all  very  elaborately  form- 
ed. The  material  is  a  species 
of  marble. 

There  is  a  sort  of  tradition, 
which   can    be  traced   back 
DOW  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
that  these  ruins  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Caper- 
namn.  The  site  of  Khan  Min- 
yeh  corresponds  more  closely 
with  the  various  allusions  to 
the  situation    of  the   town, 
contained  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
tolerably    ancient    tradition, 
which  in  respect  to  a  locality 
seldom  errs,  in  favor  of  Tell 
Hum.     The   evidence  being 
thus  so  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced, each   reader  may    be   perhaps   allowed 
the  privilege  'which  every  traveler  takes,  of  de- 
ciding between  the  two  localities,  as  his  taste 
and  ^cy  may  dictate.     The  situation  of  Khan 
Mmyeh  is  beautiful,  lying  as  it  does  under  the 
shelter  of  gentle  and  well  wooded  hills,  and 
at  the  same   time  on  the  verge  of  a  rich  and 
populous  plain.     The  ruins  of  Tell  Hum,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sublime.  They  occupy  a  wild  and 
romantic  solitude.    They  repose  in  solemm  lone- 
liness on  their  sea-beaten  hill,  with  wild  and  des- 
olate mountains  rising  behind  them,  and  closely 
hemming  them  in.     In  fact  the  aspect  of  the 
place  at  the  present  day  is  inexpressibly  desolate 
and  gloomy.     Ancient  ruins  in  a  solitary  place, 
and  especially  on  the  margin  of  solitary  waters, 
have  always  a  very  mournful  expression ;  but 
the  solemn  melancholy  which  mingles  with  the 
meditations  of  the  traveler  who  sits  at  evening 
UDong  the  nameless  and  forgotten  ruins  of  this 
lonely  hill,  becomes  a  far  deeper  feeling  than 
the  sadness  which  such  scenes  as  these  usually 
mspire. 

THE  SCA  OF   GALILEI   AT  THE   PRESENT  DAT. 

It  is  only  a  mournful  and  melancholy  train 
of  thought,  indeed,  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  can  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveler  who  visits  it  at  the  present  day,  so 
great  have  been  the  changes  which  time  has 


wrought  upon  all  pertaining  to  it,  and  so  en- 
tirely have  all  that  constituted  its  life  and  charm 
in  former  ages,  now  disappeared.  The  mount- 
ains and  sea  remain  it  is  true  ;  and  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  so  far  as  the  fatpl  concussions  of  an 
earthquake,  which  a  few  years  ago  agitated  all 
the  region,  have  spared  its  walls  and  its  dwell- 
ings, still  remains.  Almost  all  else,  however, 
which  adorned  and  distinguished  the  shores  of 
the  sea  in  ancient  times  is  scattered  and  gone. 
The  population  which  formerly  filled  the  plains 


;».'^'' 


and  hill  sides  has  almost  disappeared.  One  sol- 
itary sail  which  modem  travelers  sometimes 
speak  of  as  visible  upon  the  lake  when  they  are 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  path  which 
leads  them  down  the  mountain  side  toward  Tibe- 
rias, is  all  that  remains  to  represent  the  fleets 
of  boats  and  vessels  which  once  lined  its  shores. 
Instead  of  wealth,  cultivation,  and  prosperity,  we 
now  see  poverty,  desolation,  and  solitude.  There 
are  rich  plains  loaded  with  a  luxuriant  but  use- 
less vegetation,  lonely  valleys,  forsaken  both  by 
the  shepherd  and  his  flocks,  and  instead  of  busy 
villages  and  thriving  towns  only  mounds  of 
desolate  ruins,  the  very  names  of  which  are  for- 
gotten. It  is,  however,  only  man  that  has 
changed;  Nature  remains  the  same.  The  mount- 
ains, the  valleys,  the  plains,  and  the  sea  are,  in 
themselves,  the  same  as  ever ;  and  they  form, 
as  the  traveler  looks  down  upon  them  from  any 
of  the  elevations  above,  the  same  enchanting 
picture  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery.  Even 
the  fountain  of  Emmaus,  which  was  the  means 
perhaps  of  first  attracting  human  inhabitants  to 
that  spot,  still  continues  its  ceaseless  and  un- 
changeable flow — tissuing  from  the  rocks  with 
the  same  bountiful  supply  which  it  furnished  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  sending  forth  the 
same  smoking  streamlets  across  the  beach  to 
the  sea. 
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MAP   or   JUAN   riBNANDBZ. 


CRUSOE-LIFE.* 

4  NARRATIVE  OP  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ISLAND 

OF  JUAN   FERNANDEZ. 

BY  J.  BOSS  BBOWNB. 


THB  BOAT  ADVBNTUBB. 

"VTOT  quite  four  years  ago,  the  ship  Anteus 
li  was  a  noted  vessel.  Many  were  the  strange 
stories  told  of  strife  and  discord  between  the 
captain  and  the  passengers;  pamphlets  were 
published  giving  different  versions  of  the  facts, 
and  some  very  curious  questions  of  law  were  in- 
volved in  the  charges  made  by  both  parties.  It 
appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  passengers, 
#ho  were  for  the  most  part  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable Americans,  that,  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Anteus  to  California,  their  treatment  by  the  cap- 
tain was  cruel  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme ; 
that,  before  they  were  thrM  weeks  from  port,  he 
had  reduced  them  almost  to  a  state  of  absolute 
starvation ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  his  conduct,  which,  as  they  alledged,  was  with- 
out cause  or  provocation  on  their  part,  they  con- 
sidered their  lives  endangered,  and  resolved  upon 
making  an  appeal  for  his  removal  at  the  port  of 
Rio.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Rio,  the 
captain  was  arraigned  before  the  American  Con- 
sul, and  pronounced  to  be  insane  by  the  evidence 
of  six  physicians  and  by  the  testimony  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  passengers.  It  was  charged,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  passengers  were  disor- 
derly, mutinous,  and  ungovernable;  that  they 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  captain, 
and  in  testifying  to  his  insanity  were  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  examination  of  thp  case  occupied 
several  weeks  before  the  American  Consul ;  vol- 
uminous testimony  was  taken  on  both  sides ;  the 
question  was  submitted  to  the  American  Minister, 
to  the  British  Consul,  and  to  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Rio,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was 
but  one  proper  course  to  pursue,  which  was,  to 
remove  the  captain  from  the  command  of  the 
veiMel.  He  was  accordingly  deposed  by  the 
American  Consul,  and  a  new  captain  placed  in 
the  command.  This  was  regarded  by  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  New  York  as  an  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  authority,  unwarranted  by  law  or  pre- 

*  Entered,  aooordtng  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
I8S3,  by  Harper  and  Drotbers,  in  tbe  Clerlc*s  Offioe  of  the 
District  Coon  ofthA  Squihem  District  of  New  Yorii. 


cedent,  and  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  then 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Consul.  A  new  administration  had 
just  come  into  power ;  and  the  Consul  was  re- 
moved, ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  the  coraplaintB 
made  against  him ;  but,  inasmuch  as  some  few 
other  officers  of  the  government  were  removed 
at  the  same  time  without  such  ground,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a  diiference  in  political  opinion  had 
some  weight  with  the  administration. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  go  into  any  ap* 
gument  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  case ;  the 
time  may  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the 
injured,  and.it  remains  for  higher  authority  than 
myself  to  meet  it  out.  I  have  simply  to  acknowl- 
edge, with  a  share  of  the  odium  resting  upon 
me,  that  I  was  one  of  the  rebellious  passengers 
in  the  Anteus.  My  companions  in  trouble  so  far 
honored  me  with  their  confidence  as  to  give  me 
charge  of  the  case.  I  was  unlearned  in  law,  yet 
possessed  some  experience  in  sea-life ;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  lives  of  all  on  board  depended 
upon  getting  rid  of  a  desperate  and  insane  cap- 
tain, aided  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  having  a 
new  officer  placed  in  the  command.  To  the 
change  thus  made,  unforeseen  in  its  results,  I  owe 
my  eventful  visit  to  the  Island  of  Juan  Femandex. 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  first  captain  to  touch 
at  Valparaiso  for  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions. 
In  the  ship's  papers  this  was  the  only  port  de- 
signated on  the  Pacific  side,  except  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  new  commander.  Captain  Brooks, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  choice 
between  Valparaiso  and  another  port,  to  the 
passengers.  It  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  decided 
that  we  should  proceed  to  Callao,  so  that  ws 
might  pass  in  sight  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  Lima,  "  the  City  of 
the  Kings.'* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  1849, 
we  made  the  highest  peak  of  Massa  Tierra,  bear- 
ing N.N.W.,  distant  seventy  miles.  The  weathet 
was  mild  and  clear.  As  the  sun  rose,  it  fell  calm, 
and  the  ship  lay  nearly  motionless.  A  light  blue 
spot,  scarce  higher  than  a  handspike,  was  all  that 
appeared  in  the  horizon.  It  might  have  passed 
Ibr  a  clond,  but  for  the  distinctness  of  its  out- 
line. Weary  of  the  gales  we  had  encountered 
off  Cape  Horn,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  spot 
of  earth  once  more,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  on 
board  but  felt  a  desire  to  go  ashore.   For  some  days 
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put,  myself  and  a  few  others  had  talked  secretly 
among  ourselves  about  making  the  attempt  in  case 
we  went  close  enough ;  but  now  there  seemed 
to  be  every  prospect  of  a  long  calm,  and  we  took 
it  for  granted  the  captain  would  dap  on  all  sail 
if  we  took  the  trades.  There  was  no  other  chance 
but  to  lower  one  of  the  boats  and  row  seventy 
miles.  A  party  of  us  agreed  to  do  this,  provided 
we  could  get  a  boat.  The  ship*s  boats  we  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  without  pcimission 
of  the  captain,  and  that 
we  were  not  willing  to  ask. 
Mr.  Brigham,  a  fellow- 
passenger,  was  owner  of 
one  of  the  quarter-boats 
We  broached  the  matter  to 
him,  and  hp  gladly  joined 
in  the  adventure,  together 
with  his  partner  and  some 
friends,  so  that  we  made 
in  all  a  veiy  pleasant  party 
of  eleven.  The  proper 
number  of  men  for  the  boat 
was  six,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grtA  distance 
and  the  necessity  of  a 
change  at  the  oars,  five 
more  were  crowded  in. 
We  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  rowing  about  the  ves- 
sel whenever  it  was  calm, 
and  this  we  thought  would 
be  a  good  excuse  for  low- 
ering the  boat.  Being  in 
great  haste  lest  the  captain  should  object  to 
letting  us  go,  we  only  thought  of  a  few  necessary 
articles  in  case  we  should  be  cast  away  or  driven 
off  from  the  island.  Two  small  demijohns  of 
water,  a  few  biscuits,  a  piece  of  dried  beef,  and 
some  cheese  and  crackers  comprised  our  entire 
stock  of  provisions ;  and  for  nautical  instruments 
we  had  only  a  lantern  and  a  small  pocket  com- 
pass. Not  knowing  but  there  might  be  outlaws 
or  savages  ashore  who  might  undertake  to  mur- 
der us,  we  armed  ourselves  with  a  double-bar- 
reled gun,  a  fusee,  and  an  old  harpoon,  which 
was  all  we  could  smuggle  into  the  boat,  in  the 
excitement  of  starting.  Captain  Brooks  hap- 
pening to  come  on  deck,  perceived  that  there 
was  something  unusual  going  on,  and  suspecting 
our  design,  took  occasion  to  warn  us  of  the  folly 
of  soch  an  expedition.  At  the  same  time  think- 
ing there  was  more  bravado  than  reality  about 
it,  he  laughed  good-humored ly  when  we  acknowl- 
edged that  we  were  going  ashore.  "  Be  sure," 
said  he,  as  we  went  over  the  side,  "  not  to  forget 
the  peaches.  Tou  will  find  plenty  of  them  up 
in  the  valleys.  Only  don't  lose  sight  of  the  ves- 
sel. You  may  exercise  yourselves  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  keep  the  royals  above  water,  what- 
crver  you  do.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  more 
than  seventy  miles  from  that  peak  !**  We  prom- 
ised him  that  we  would  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  come  back  safe  in  case  we  were  not  found- 
ered. 

At  9  A.M.  we  bade  our  friends  good-by,  and 


with  three  cheers  pushed  off  from  the  ship.  The 
boat  was  only  twenty-two  feet  long  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick :  it  was  made  of  sheet-iron  and 
was  very  narrow  and  crank.  Most  of  us,  except 
myself  and  a  whaleman  named  Paxton,  were 
unused  to  rowing,  so  that  the  prospect  of  reach- 
ing land  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  day  re-  * 
maining  calm,  and  upon  keeping  the  boat  trim- 
med; the  gunwales  being  only  ten  inches  out 
of  the  water 


LKAViNa    THB    SHIP. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  this  risk  of  life,  save 
that  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty  which  all  ex- 
perience to  some  extent  after  the  monotony  of  a 
long  voyage.  I  will  only  say,  in  reganl  to  my- 
self, that  I  was  too  full  of  joy  at  the  idea  of  a 
ramble  in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
think  of  risk  at  all.  If  there  was  danger  it  mere- 
ly served  to  give  zest  to  the  adventure. 

By  a  calculation  of  the  distance  and  our  rate 
of  going,  we  expected  to  reach  the  land  by  sun- 
down or  soon  after ;  and  then  our  plan  was  to 
make  a  tent  of  the  boat-sail,  and  sleep  under  it 
till  morning,  when  by  rising  early  we  thought 
we  could  take  a  run  over  the  island,  and  perhaps 
get  some  fruit  and  vegetables.  By  that  time, 
should  a  light  breeze  spring  up  during  the  night, 
we  thought  it  likely  the  ship  would  be  well  up 
by  the  land,  and  we  could  pull  out  and  get  on 
board  without  difficulty.  Before  long  we  found 
that  distances  are  very  deceptive  in  these  lati- 
tudes where  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  captain  that  by 
the  reckoning  we  were  seventy  miles  from  land, 
we  believed  that  he  only  told  us  so  to  deter  us 
from  going,  and  that  we  were  not  much  more 
than  half  that  distance  In  rowing,  we  made  a 
division  of  our  number,  taking  turns  or  watches 
of  an  hour  each  at  the  oars,  so  as  to  share  the 
labor:  Once  fairly  underway,  with  a  smooth  sea 
and  a  pleasant  day  before  us,  we  became  exceed- 
ingly merry  at  the  expense  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers whom  we  had  left  in  the  thip  to  drift  about 
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in  the  calm,  and  it  afibrded  us  much  diversion  to 
think  how  they  would  be  disappointed  upon  find- 
ing that  we  were  in  earnest  about  ^ing  ashore. 
Before  long,  we  had  cause  to  wish  ourselves  back 
again  in  the  ship ;  which  goes  to  prove  that  ap- 
parently the  most  unfortunate  are  often  less  so 
*than  those  who  seem  to  be  favored  by  circum- 
sti^ces. 

At  noon  we  took  a  lunch,  and  refreshed  our- 
selves with  a  drink  of  water  all  round.  We  had 
also  a  good  supply  of  cigars,  which  we  smoked 
with  great  relish  after  our  pull ;  and  I  think  there 
never  was  a  happier  set  than  we  were  for  the 
time.  Still  there  was  but  a  single  peak  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  blue  and  dim  in  the  distance, 
and  apparently  not  much  higher  than  when  we 
saw  it  from  the  mast-head :  from  which  we  in- 
ferred that  there  must  be  a  current  setting  against 
us.  The  Antcus  was  hull  down,  yet  we  seemed 
as  far  from  the  land  as  when  we  started. 

A  ripple  beginning  to  show  i^pon  the  water, 
we  hoisted  our  sail  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  found 
that  it  helped  us  one  or  two  knots  an  hour.  With 
songs  and  anecdotes  we  passed  the  time  pleas- 
antly till  3  P.M.,  when  we  entirely  lost  sight  of 
the  vessel.  Paxton,  the  whaleman,  now  stood  up 
in  the  boat  to  take  an  observation  of  the  land. 
There  were  a  few  more  peaks  in  sight ;  the  mid- 
dle peak,  which  was  the  first  we  made,  began  to 
loom  up  very  plainly,  showing  a  fiat  top.  It  was 
the  mountain  called  Yonka,  which  is  said  to  be 
three  thousand  feet  high.  We  were  apparently 
forty  miles  yet  from  the  nearest  point ;  and  the 
sun  setting  here  in  May  at  a  little  after  five,  we 
began  to  feel  uneasy  concerning  the  weather, 
which  showed  signs  of  a  chan'ge.  All  of  us,  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  were  in  favor  of  keeping  on, 
though  in  secret  we  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  danger.  At  sunset,  we  took  another  ob- 
servation. The  land  had  risen  quite  over  the 
water  from  end  to  end,  and  we  hoped  iq  reach  it 
in  about  three  hours.  It  is  true  none  of  us  knew 
any  thing  about  the  shores,  whether  they  abound- 
ed in  bays  or  not,  and  If  so  where  any  safe  place 
of  landing  could  be  found — which  made  us  doubt- 
ful how  to  steer.  Clouds  were  gathering  all  over 
the  horizon ;  a  few  stars  shone  out  dimly  over- 
head, and  the  shades  of  night  began  to  cover 
the  island  as  with  a  shroud.  Swiftly,  yet  with 
resistless  power,  the  clouds  swept  over  the  whole 
sky,  and  the  horizon,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 
vast  circle,  was  lost  in  the  shades  of  night.  No 
sail  was  near ;  no  light  shone  upon  us  now  but 
the  dim  rays  of  a  few  solitary  stars  through  the 
rugged  masses  of.  clouds  ;  no  sound  broke  upon 
the  listening  ear  save  the  weary  stroke  of  our 
oars  :  a  gloom  had  settled  upon  the  mighty  wil- 
derness of  waters,  and  we  were  awed  and  silent, 
for  we  knew  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  there, 
and  darkness  was  his  secret  place :  that  *'  his 
pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies." 

One  large  black  mass  of  clouds  rose  up  on  the 
weather  quarter  A  low  moaning  came  over  the 
sea,  and  the  air  became  suddenly  chill,  and  the 
waters  rippled  around  us,  and  were  tossed  about 


by  the  unseen  Power,  and  we  trembled,  for  w» 
beheld  the  coming  of  the  storm  that  was  soon  ta 
burst  upon  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  wrath. 
For  a  while  there  was  the  stillness  of  death ;  then 
**the  Lord  thundered  in  the  heavens,  ami  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice,"  and  out  of  the  darkness 
came  the  storm.  In  fierce  and  sudden  gusts  ii 
came,  terrible  in  its  resistless  might ;  lashing  the 
sea  into  a  white  foam,  tossing  and  whirling  over- 
head, with  its  thousand  arms  outstretched* 
grasping  up  the  waters  as  it  raged  over  the  deep, 
and  scourging  them  madly  through  the  air,  while 
it  moaned  and  shrieked  like  the  dread  spirit  of 
desolation 


BUAT    IN    A    8TUKM. 

Every  one  of  us  cowered  down  in  the  boat  tn 
keep  her  balanced.  The  spray  washed  over  us 
fearfully,  and  the  sail  shook  so  in  the  wind,  hav- 
ing let  go  all,  that  we  thought  it  would  tear  the 
mast  out.  At  this  time  we  were  about  three 
leagues  from  the  S.E.  end  of  the  island,  which 
was  the  nearest  point  then  in  sight.  As  the  cloud 
spread  by  the  attraction  of  the  land,  the  whole 
island  became  wrapt  in  a  dark  shroud  of  mist, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  could  discern  nothing  but 
the  gloom  of  the  storm  around  us,  as  we  bore 
down  toward  the  darkest  part  on  the  lee.  Dor 
lamp  was  now  quenched  by  a  heavy  sea ;  and 
being  unable  to  distinguish  the  points  of  the 
compass,  we  were  fearful  we  should  miss  the 
island,  and  be  carried  ofT  so  far  that  we  could 
never  reach  it  again.  Whenever  there  was  a  lull 
we  tried  to  haul  in  our  sheet ;  but  a  sudden  flaw 
btriking  us  once,  the  boat  lay  over  till  she  buried 
her  gunwales,  and  the  sea  broke  heavily  over  her 
lee  side,  and  the  crew  at  the  same  time  springs 
ing  in  a  body  to  the  weather  side,  to  balance  her, 
brought  her  over  suddenly,  so  that  it  w&s  a  mira- 
cle we  were  not  capsized  ;  which,  had  it  hap- 
pened so  far  out  at  sea  in  the  darkness,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  us.  Indeed,  it  was  as  much 
as  we  could  do,  by  baling  continually,  to  keep 
her  afloat,  and  every  moment  we  etpected  to  be 
buried  in  a  watery  grave.  For  the  reason  that 
we  feared  the  tide  or  current,  which  set  against 
us,  might  carry  us  off  beyond  reach  of  the  land, 
we  kept  up  our  sail  as  long  as  we  could,  thinking 
that  while  we  made  headway  toward  the  he  of 
the  island,  we  increased  our  chance  of  safety. 
Moreover  we  knew  it  was  four  hundred  miles  to 
the  coast  of  Chili,  and  we  had  neither  water  nor 
provisions  left.  At  best  our  position  was  peril- 
ous.   Ignorant  of  the  bearings  of  the  harbor,  ws 
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were  at  a  lom  what  to  do  even  if  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  lee  of  the  island,  for  we  had 
seen  that  it  was  chiefly  rock-bound  and  inacces- 
sible to  boats. 

About  2  A.M.,  as  well  as  we  could  judge,  we 
found  ourselves  close  in  under  the  lee  of  a  high 
cliflf,  upon  the  base  of  which  the  surf  broke  with 
a  tremendous  roar.  Some  three  or  four  of  the 
party,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  were  in 
favor  of  running  straight  in,  and  attempting  to 
gain  the  shore  at  all  hazards.  The  more  pru- 
dent of  us  protested  against  the  folly  of  this 
course,  well  knowing  that  we  would  be  capsized 
in  the  surf  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
Here  we  found  the  evils  of  having  too  many  mas- 
ters in  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  where  every 
man  who  had  a  will  of  his  own  seemed  disposed 
to  use  it.  However,  by  mild  persuasion,  we  ad- 
justed the  difficulty,  and  agreed  to  continue  on 
under  the  lee,  where  we  were  sheltered  in  some 
degree  from  the  gale,  till  we  should  hit  upon  some 
safe  harbor,  4f  such  there  was  upon  the  island, 
llie  boat  was  our  only  resource  in  case  of  being 
left  ashore,  and  all  admitted  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it  as  long  as  possible.  If  we  found  no 
harbor,  we  could  lie  oiT  a  short  distance  and 
wait  till  daylight.  This  plan  was  so  reason- 
able that  none  could  object  to  it.  As  soon 
as  we  were  well  in  by  the  shore,  where  the 
gale  was  cut  off  by  the  mountains,  we  had 
a  light  eddy  of  air  in  our  favor,  which  in-  V. 
duced  us  to  keep  up  our  sail.  We  soon 
found  the  danger  of  this.  A  strong  flaw 
from  a  gap  in  the  land  struck  us  suddenly, 
and  would  have  capsized  us  had  we  not  let 
go  every  thing,  and  clung  to  the  weather 
gunwale  till  it  was  over,  when  we  quickly 
pulled  down  the  sail,  and  took  to  the  oars. 

We  could  see  nothing  on  our  starboard  but 
the  wild  seas  as  they  rolled  ofl*  into  the  dark- 
ness; on  our  larboard,  a  black  perpendicular 
wall  of  rocks  loomed  up  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
reaching  apparently  into  the  cl'juds.  Sometimes 
.  a  part  of  the  outline  came  out  clear,  with  its  rug- 
ged pinnacles  against  the  sky,  and  now  and  then 


might  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  surf.  Onee  in 
a  while  we  stopped  to  listen,  thinking  we  heard 
voices  on  the  shore,  but  it  was  only  the  moan- 
ing of  the  tempest  upon  the  clifls,  and  the  fright- 
ful beating  of  the  surf  below.  We  seemed  almost 
to  be  able  to  touch  the  black  and  rugged  wall 
of  rocks  that  stood  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  the 
shock  of  the  returning  waves  so  jarred  the  boat 
at  times  that  we  clung  to  the  thwarts,  and  be- 
lieved we  were  surely  within  the  jaws  of  death. 
As  the  voices  died  away  which  we  thought  came 
out  from  the  clifls  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
and  nothing  but  the  wail  of  the  surf  could  be 
heard,  sounding  very  sad  and  lonesome  in  gloom 
of  night.  It  was  a  dreary  and  perpetual  dirge 
for  the  ill-fated  mariners  who  were  buried  upon 
that  inhospitable  shore  ;  a  death-moan  that  for- 
ever rises  out  of  the  deep  for  the  souls  that  are 
lost,  and  the  hearts  that  can  never  be  united  with 
those  that  love  them  upon  earth  again.  I  thought 
how  well  it  was  writ  by  the  poet — 

*'  Oh,  Solitude  I  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  fhce ' 

Better  dwell  in  ths  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  tiorrible  place." 


STRUCK    BY     A    FLAW. 


a  fearful  gorge  opened  up  as  we  coasted  along, 
through  which  the  wind  moaned  dismally.  It 
was  a  very  wild  and  awful  place  in  the  dead  of 
night,  being  so  covered  with  darkness  that  we 
scarce  knew  whore  we  steered,  or  how  soon  we 


SHIFWKKCKkU    SAILOK. 

Having  pulled  about. twelve  miles  along  the 
shore  from  Goat   Island,  where  we  first   got 
under  the  lee,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  a  cove  or 
harbor,  we  began  to  despair  of  getting  ashore 
before  daylight.     In  this  extremity,  Abraham, 
a  ship-neighbor  of  mine,  succeeded  in  light- 
ing the  lantern  again,  which  he  held  out  in 
his  hand  from  the  bow,  hoping  thereby  to 
cast  a  light  upon  the  rocks  that  we  might 
grope  out  our  way  and  reach  some  place 
of  safety ;  but  it  only  seemed  to  make  the 
darkness  thicker  than  it  was  before.     We 
therefore  concluded  it  was  best  to  pull  on 
till  we  rounded  a  point  some    few  miles 
ahead,  where  we  thought  there  might  be 
a  cove.     So  we  put  out  the  light  and  got 
Paxton  to  go  in  the  bow  as  a  look-out, 
he  being  the  most  keen-sighted,  from  the 
habit  of  looking  from  the  mast-head    for 
whales.      On  turning   the   point  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  cry  of**  Light,  ho !"  Every 
hotly  turned  to  see  where  it  appeared .  It  was  close 
down  by  the  water,  about  three  miles  distant, 
within  a  spacious  cove  that  opened  upon  us  as 
we  turned  the  point.     Paxton's  quick  eye  had 
descried  it  the  moment  we  hove  round  the  I'ock 
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Greatly  rejoiced  by  this  discovery,  we  pulled 
ahead  with  a  good  will  and  rapidly  bore  down 
toward  the  light. 

Chilled  through  with  the  sharp  gusts  from  the 
mountains,  wet  with  spray,  and  very  hungry,  we 
congratulated  ourselves  that  there  were  still  in- 
habitants on  the  island,  and  we  could  not  but 
think  they  would  ^^re  us  something  to  eat,  and 
furnish  us  with  some  place  of  shelter.  Captain 
Brooks  had  told  us  that  he  had  been  here  sev- 
eral times  in  a  whaler ;  that  sometimes  people 
lived  upon  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  sometimes  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The 
Chilians  who  frequented  this  lonely  island  we 
knew  to  be  a  very  bad  set  of  people,  chiefly  con- 
victs and  outcasts,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
rob  and  murder  any  stranger  whom  misfortune 
or  the  love  of  adventure  might  cast  in  their 
power.  Pirates  also,  had  frequented  its  bays 
from  the  time  of  the  buccaneers ;  and  it  was  a 
question  with  us  whether  the  light  was  made  by 
these  outlaws,  or  by  some  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked sailors  or  deserters  from  some  English 
or  American  whale-ship.  The  better  to  provide 
against  danger  we  loaded  our  two  guns,  and 
placed  them  in  the  bow,  as  also  the  harpoon ; 
upon  which  we  steered  for  the  light.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  disappeared,  as  if  quenched  by  water. 
This  was  a  new  source  of  trouble.  What  could 
it  mean  t  There  was  no  doubt  we  had  all  seen 
it.  The  early  voyagers  had  often  seen  strange 
lights  at  night  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  they  attributed  to  supernatural  causes; 
but  this  was  close  down  by  the  water,  and  was 
too  well  defined  and  too  distinctly  visible  to  us 
all,  either  to  be  a  supernatural  visitation  or  the 
result  of  sooM  volcanic  eruption.  While  we  lay 
upon  our  oars  wondering  what  it  meant,  it  again 
appeared,  brighter  than  before.  Now,  if  the 
inhabitants  were  not  pirates  or  freebooters  why 
did  they  pursue  this  mysterious  conduct!  We 
suspected  that  they  heard  our  oars,  and  had  lit 
a  fire  on  the  beach  to  guide  us  ashore,  but  if 
they  wanted  us  to  land  in  the  right  place,  why 
did  they  put  out  the  light  and  start  it  up  again 
so  strangely  1  For  half  an  hour  it  continued 
thus  to  disappear  and  reappear  at  short  intervals 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  for  which  none  of 
us  could  account. 

It  being  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  felt  so  cast  down  by  fatigue  and  dread 
of  death,  that  we  decided  to  run-in  at  all  hazards, 
and  if  necessary  make  our  way  Chrough  the 
breakers.  All  hands  fell  to  upon  the  oars,  and 
soon  the  light  bore  up  again  close  on  by  the 
head.  Paxton,  who  was  in  the  bow,  quickly 
started  up,  and  began  peering  sharply  through 
the  gloom.  "What's  that?"  said  he,  *Mook 
there,  my  lads.  I  see  something  black ;  don't 
you  see  it — there,  on  the  larboard — it  looks  to 
me  like  the  hull  of  a  ship !  Pull,  my  lads,  pull !" 
and  so  all  gave  way  with  a  wiU,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tall  masts  of  a  vessel  loomed  up 
against  the  sky  within  a  hundred  yards!  I 
shall  never  forget  the  joy  of  the  whole  party  at 
that  sight.     The  light  which  we  had  seen,  came 


from  a  lamp  that  swung  in  the  lower  rigging,  and 
though  the  ship  might  be  a  Chilian  convict  ves- 
sel, or  some  other  craft  as  little  likely  to  give  us 
a  pleasant  reception,  yet  we  were  too  glad  to 
think  of  that ;  and  straightway  pulled  up  under 
her  stem  and  hailed  her.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  pause,  as  our  voices  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness ;  then  there  was  a  stir  on  deck  and  a  voice 
answered  us  in  clear  sailor-like  English,  **  Boat 
ahoy  !  where  are  you  fipomi"  "The  ship  An- 
teus,"  said  we,  "bound  for  California;  what 
ship  is  this !"  "  The  Brooklyn,  of  New  York, 
bound  for  California !     Come  on  board !" 

No  longer  able  to  suppress  our  joy,  we  gave 
vent  to  three  hearty  cheers ;  cheers  so  loud  and 
genuine  that  they  swept  over  the  waters  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  went  rolling  up  the  valleys  in  a 
thousand  echoes.  In  less  than  five  minutes  w« 
were  all  on  deck,  thankful  for  our  Providential  de- 
liverance from  the  horrors  of  that  eventful  night. 

FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OP   TUB   ISLAITD. 

The  decks  of  the  Brooklyn  presented  a  strange 
and  half-savage  scene.  Most  of  the  passengers 
aroused  from  their  sleep  by  the  shouts  of  the 
ofiicers  and  crew,  had  rushed  upon  deck  nearly 
naked,  and  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had 
happened.  While  we  were  answering  some  of 
their  questions.  Captain  Richardson,  the  master, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  asked 
what  all  the  noise  was  about.  We  speedily  ex- 
plained how  we  had  left  the  Anteus  seventy 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  how  through  the  aid  of 
Providence  we  had  made  our  way  into  the  har- 
bor and  descried  the  ship's  lamp ;  declaring  at 
the  same  time  our  belief  that  had  we  missed 
the  ship,  in  all  probability  we  would  have  be<»n 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  We  then  made 
ourselves  known  personally  to  the  captain,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  party. 
He  cordially  welcomed  us  on  board  and  invited 
us  into  his  cabin,  where  we  gave  him  a  nnore  de- 
tailed account  of  our  adventure.  Meantime  the 
cook  was  ordered  to  get  us  some  breakfast  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  Captain  Richardson  offer- 
ed us  dry  clothes,  and  administered  to  our  wants 
in  the  kindest  manner.  Nor  was  it  long  till  we 
felt  exceedingly  comfortable  considering  the  pre- 
vious circumstances.  We  soon  had  breakfast, 
which,  after  our  toils  and  troubles,  was  truly  a 
Godsend.  Some  of  the  finest  fish  I  ever  ate  was 
on  the  table  ;  excellent' ham  and  potatoes  also, 
fresh  hfead,  and  coffee  boiling  hot.  It  was  de- 
voured with  a  most  uncommon  relish,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  and  it  was  none  the  less  agree- 
able for  being  seasoned  with  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. The  captain  admitted  that  in  all  his  sea- 
faring he  had  never  known  of  any  thing  more 
absuid  than  our  adventuie,  and  that  it  was  a 
miracle  we  were  not  every  one  lost.  AH  the  pas- 
sengers crowded  around  us  as  if  we  had  risen 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  I  fimcied  they 
examined  us  as  if  they  had  an  idea  that  we  were 
some  kind  of  sea-monsters. 

The  Brooklyn  lay  at  anchor  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  boat- landing.  At  the  dawn  of  day  I 
was  on  deck,  looking  eagerly  toward  the  island. 
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I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  no  child  could  i 
have  felt  more  delighted  than  I  did  ip  the  an> 
ticipation  of  something  illusive  and  enchanting. 
My  heart  throbhed  with  impatience  to  see  what , 
it  was  that  cast  so  strange  a  fascination  about  i 
that  lonely  spot.     All  was  wrapt  in  mist ;  but  the 
air  was  filled  with  fresh  odors  of  land,  and  wails  • 
of  sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  scent  of ' 
new-mown  hay.     The  storm  had  ceased,  and  ! 
the  soft-echoed  bleating  of  goats,  and  the  distant ' 
baying  of  wild  dogs  were  all  the  sounds  of  life  j 
that  broke  upon  the  stillness.     It  seemed  as  if  | 


the  sun,  loth  to  disturb  the  ocean  in  its  rest,  or 
reveal  the  scene  of  beauty  that  lay  slumbering 
upon  its  bosom,  would  never  rise  again,  so  gen- 
tly the  light  stole  upon  the  eastern  sky,  so  soflly 
it  absorbed  the  shadows  of  night.  I  watched 
the  golden  glow  as  it  spread  over  the  heavens, 
and  beheld  at  last  the  sun  in  all  his  majesty 
scatter  away  the  thick  vapors  that  lay  around 
his  resting-place,  and  each  vale  was  opened  out 
in  the  glowing  light  of  the  morning,  and  the 
mountains  that  towered  out  of  the  sea  were 
bathed  in  the  glory  of  his  rays. 


JUAN    PBBNANDBZ. 


Never  shall  I  forget  the  strange  delight  with 
which  I  gazed  upon  that  isle  of  romance ;  the 
unfeigned  rapture  I  felt  in  the  anticipation  of 
exploring  that  miniature  world  in  the  desert  of 
waters,  so  fraught  with  the  happiest  associations 
of  youth;  so  remote  from  all  the  ordinary  real- 
ities of  life  ;  the  actual  embodiment  of  the  most 
absorbing,  most  fascinating  of  all  the  dreams  of 
fancy.    Many  foreign  lands  I  had  seen;  many 
islands  scattered  over  the  broad  ocean,  rich  and 
wondrous  in  their  romantic  beauty  ;  many  glens 
of  Utopian  loveliness ;  mountain  heights  weird 
and  impressive  in  their  sublimity  ;  but  nothing 
to  equal  this  in  variety  of  outline  and  undefina- 
ble  richness  of  coloring  ;  nothing  so  dreamlike, 
so  wrapt  in  illusion,  so  strange  and  absorbing 
in  its  novelty.     Great  peaks  of  reddish  rock 
seemed  to  pierce  the  sky  wherever  I  looked ;  a 
thousand  rugged  ridges  swept  upward  toward 
the  centre  in  a  perfect  maze  of  enchantment. 
It  was  all  wild,  fascinating,  and  unreal.     The 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  patches 
of  rich  grass,  natural  fields  of  oats,  and  groves 
of  myrtle  and  pimento.     Abrupt  walls  of  rock 
rose  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
feet.    The  surf  broke  in  a  white  line  of  foam 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  its  measured 
iwell  floated  upon  the  air  like  the  voice  of  a  dis- 
tant cataract.     Fields  of  verdure  covered   the 
ravines;   ruined  and  moss-covered  walls  were 
Kattered  over  each  eminence;  and  the  straw 
huts  of  the  inhabitants  were  almost  embosomed 
in  trees,  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  and  jets  of 
■moke  arose  out  of  the  groves  and  floated  off 
gently  in  the  calm  air  of  the  morning.     In  all 
the  shore,  but  one  spot,  a  single  opening  among 
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the  rocks,  seemed  accessible  to  man.  The  rest 
of  the  coast  within  view  consisted  of  fearful 
cliffs  overhanging  the  water;  the  ridges  from 
which  sloped  upward  as  they  receded  inland, 
forming  a  variety  of  smaller  valleys  above,  which 
were  strangely  diversified  with  woods  and  grass, 
and  golden  fields  of  wild  oats.  Close  to  the 
water's  edge,  was  the  dark  moss-covered  rock, 
forever  moist  with  the  bright  spray  of  the  ocean, 
and  above  it  cleft  in  countfess  fissures  by  earth- 
quakes in  times  past,  the  red  burnt  earth;  and 
there  were  gorges  through  which  silvery  springs 
coursed,  and  cascades  fringed  with  banks  of 
shrubbery ;  and  still  higher  the  slopes  were  of 
a  bright  yellow,  which,  lying  outspread  in  the 
glow  of  the  early  sunlight,  almost  dazzled  the 
eye ;  and  round  about  through  the  valleys  and 
on  the  hill-sides,  the  groves  of  myrtle,  pimento, 
and  corkwood  were  draped  in  green,  glittering 
with  raindrops  after  the  storm,  and  the  whole 
air  was  tinged  with  ambrosial  tints,  and  filled 
with  sweet  odors  :  nothing  in  all  the  island  and 
its  shores,  as  the  sun  rose  and  cast  off  the  mist, 
but  seemed  to 

" soflfer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.'* 

GOING     ASHORE. 

No  longer  able  to  control  our  enthusiasm,  we 
sprang  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off  for  the  land- 
ing.  Captain  Richardson,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ruins  of  the  Chilian  settle- 
ment, joined  us  in  our  intended  excursion,  and 
we  were  accompanied  also  by  a  few  sporting 
pasiitengers  from  the  Brooklyn  in  another  boat. 
The  waters  of  the  bay  are  of  crystal  clearness  : 
we  saw  the  bottom  as  we  dashed  over  the  swell; 
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at  a  depth  of  several  fathoms.  It  was  alive  with 
fish  and  various  kinds  of  marine  animals,  of 
,which  there  are  great  quantities  about  these 
shores.  Can  you  conceive,  ye  landsmen  who 
dwell  in  cities,  and  have  never  bulfeted  for 
weary  months  the  gales  of  old  ocean,  the  joy  of 
once  more  touching  the  genial  earth,  when  it 
has  become  almost  a  dreamy  fancy  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past?  Then  think,  without  a  smile 
of  disdain,  what  a  thrill  of  delight  ran  through 
my  blood,  as  I  pressed  my  feet  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  fresh  sod  of  Juan  Fernandez !  think  of 
it  too,  as  the  realization  of  hopes  which  I  had 
never  ceased  to  cherish  from  early  boyhood ;  for 
this  was  the  abiding  place,  which  I  now  at  last 
beheld,  of  a  wondrous  adventurer,  whose  history 
hail  filled  my  soul  years  ago  with  indefinite  long- 
ings for  sea-life,  shipwreck,  and  solitude  !  Yes, 
here  was  verily  the  land  of  Robinson  Crusoe; 
here  in  one  of  these  secluded  glens  stood  his 
rustic  castle  ;  here  he  fed  his  goats  and  held  con- 
verse with  his  faithful  pets ;  here  he  found  conso- 
lation in  the  devotion  of  a  new  friend,  his  true  and 
honest  man  Friday  :  beneath  the  shade  of  these 
trees,  he  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  the  simple  ravage,  and  proved  to  the 
world  that  there  is  no  position  in  life  which  may 
not  be  endured  by  a  patient  spirit  and  an  abid- 
ing confidence  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 


crusob's  castle. 

Pardon  the  fondness  with  which  I  linger  upon 
these  recollections,  reader ;  for  I  was  one  who 
had  fought  for  poor  Robinson  in  my  boyish  days, 
as  the  greatest  hero  that  ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life ;  who  had  always,  even  to  man*s  estate, 
secretly  cherished  in  my  heart  the  belief  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar,  and  all  the 
warriors  of  antiquity  were  common- place  per- 
sons compared  with  him ;  that  Napoleon  Bona 
parte,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Colonel  John  • 
son,  Tecumseh,  and  all  the  noted  statesmen  and 
warriors  of  modern  times,  were  not  to  he  men 
tioned  in  the  same  day  with  so  extraordinary  a 
man  ;  I  who  had  always  regarded  him  as  the 
most  truthful  and  the  very  sublimest  of  adven 
turers,  was  now  the  entranced  beholder  of  his 
abiding  place — walking,  breathing,  thinking,  and 
seeing  on  the  very  spot  I     There  was  no  fancy 
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about  it — not  the  least ;  it  was  a  palpable  real- 
ity 1  Talk  of  gold  !  Why,  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
friends,  all  the  gold  of  California  was  not  worth 
the  ecstatic  bliss  of  that  moment ! 

CONDITION   OF   THE    ISLAND    IN    1849 

We  first  went  up  to  a  bluff,  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  boat-landing,  where  we  spent  an  hour 
in  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications,  built 
by  the  Chilians  in  1767.  There  was  nothing 
left  but  the  foundation  and  a  portion  of  the  ram- 
parts of  the  principal  fort,  partly  imbedded  in 
banks  of  clay,  and  nearly  covered  with  moss  and 
weeds.  It  was  originally  strongly  built  of  large 
stones,  which  were  cast  down  in  every  direction. 
by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1835  ;  and  now  all 
that  remained  perfect  was  the  front  wall  of 
the  main  rampart  and  the  groundwork  of  the 
fort.  Not  far  from  these  ruins  we  found  the 
convict-cells,  which  we  explored  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

These  cells  are  dug  into  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  facing  the  harbor,  and  extend  under- 
ground to  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet,  in  the  form  of  passages  and  vaults,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
During  the  penal  settlement  established  here 
by  the  Chilian  government,  the  convict8,rium- 
bering  sometimes  many  hundreds,  wereron- 
fined  in  these  gloomy  dungeons,  where  they 
were  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  gates  or  doors  by  which  the 
entrances  were  secured,  had  all  been  torn 
down  and  destroyed ;  and  the  excavations 
were  now  occupied  only  by  wild- goats,  bata. 
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loads,  and  difiercnt  sorts  of  vermin.  Rank  fern 
hung  upon  the  sides ;  overhead  was  dripping 
with  a  cold  and  deathlike  sweat,  and  slimy  drops 
coursed  down  the  weeds,  and  the  air  was  damp 
and  chilly  :  thick  darkness  was  within  in  the 
depths  beyond  ;  darkness  that  no  wandering 
gleam  from  the  light  of  day  ever  reached — for 
heaven  never  smiled  upon  those  dreary  abodes 
of  sin  and  sorrow.  A  few  of  the  inner  dungeons, 
for  the  worst  criminals,  were  dug  still  deeper 
underground,  and  rough  stairways  of  earth  led 
down  into  them,  which  were  shut  out  from  the 
upper  vaults  by  strong  doors.  The  size  of  these 
lower  dungeons  was  not  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  by  four  or  five  in  height ;  firom 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  poor  wretches  confined  in 
them ;  shut  out  from  the  light  of  heaven,  loaded 
with  heavy  irons,  crushed  down  by  dank  and  im- 
penetrable walls  of  earth,  starved  and  beaten  by 
their  cruel  guards ;  with  kio  living  soul  to  pity 
them  in  their  woe,  no  hop>e  of  release  save  in 
death.  We  saw,  by  the  aid  of  a  torch,  deep 
holes  scratched  in  one  of  the  walls,  bearing  the 
impression  of  human  fingers.  It  might  have 
been  that  some  unhappy 
murderer,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  such  cruel  tor- 
tures of  body  and  terrible 
anguish  of  mind,  as  drive 
men  to  tear  even  their 
own  flesh  when  buried  be- 
fore the  vital  spark  is  ex- 
tinct, had  grasped  out  the 
earth  in  his  desperation, 
and  left  the  marks  in  his 
death  agonies  upon  the 
clay  that  entombed  him, 
to  tell  what  no  human 
heart  but  his  had  suffered 
there,  no  human  ear  had 
heard,  no  human  eye  had 
witnessed.  The  deep, 
startling  echo  breaking 
upon  the  heavy  air,  as  we  sounded  the  walls, 
seemed  yet  to  mingle  with  his  curses,  and  its 
last  sepulchral  throb  was  like  the  dying  moan 
of  the  maniac. 


penal  colony,  a  gang  of  convicts,  amounting  to 
three  hundred,  succeeded  in  liberating  them- 
selves from  their  cells.  Unable  to  endure  the 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  them,  they  broke  looM 
from  their  chains,  and  rushing  upon  the  guards, 
murdered  the  greater  part  of  them,  and,  finally, 
seized  the  garrison.  For  several  days,  they  h^ 
complete  possession  of  the  island.  A  whale-ship, 
belonging  to  Nantucket,  happening  to  come  in  at 
the  time  for  wood  and  water,  they  seized  the  cap- 
tain, and  compelled  him  to  take  on  board  as  many 
of  them  as  the  vessel  could  contain.  About  two 
hundred  were  put  on  board.  They  then  threat- 
ened the  captain  and  officers  with  instant  death, 
in  case  of  any  failure  to  land  them  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  whither  they  determined  to  go,  in  order 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment. Desirous  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  captain  of  the  whaler  ran  over 
for  the  first  land  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  he 
put  them  ashore,  leaving  them  ignorant  of  their 
position  until  they  were  unable  to  regain  the 
vessel.  They  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
only  thirty  miles  from  Valparaiso ;  but  short  as 
the  distance  was  from  the  Chilian  authorities. 


CONVICT  CILLS. 


Some  time  before  the  great  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  fortifications  and  broke  up  the 


CHILIAN  HUTS. 

they  evaded  all  attempts  to  capture  them,  and 
eventually  joined  the  Peruvian  army,  which  was 
then  advancing  upon  Santiago.  The  remainder 
of  the  prisoners  left  upon  the  island,  escaped  in 
different  vessels,  and  were  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Only  a  few  out  of  the  entire 
number  engaged  in  the  massacre  were  ever  cap- 
tured :  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them, 
and  they  were  shot  in  the  public  plaza  of  Santiago. 
Turning  our  steps  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  present  residents,  we  passed  a  few  hours 
very  agreeably  in  rambling  about  among  their 
rustic  abodes.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
at  this  period  (1849),  is  sixteen :  consisting  of 
William  Pearce,  an  American,  and  four  or  five 
Chilian  men,  with  their  wives  and  children.  No 
others  have  lived  permanently  upon  the  island  for 
several  years.  There  are  in  all  some  six  or  seven 
huts,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  and 
well  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring.  These 
habitations  are  built  of  the  straw  of  wild  oats, 
interwoven  through  wattles  or  long  sticks,  and 
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thatched  with  the  same ;  and  whether  from  de- 
sign or  accident,  are  extremely  picturesque.  The 
roofs  project  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  shade 
all  round ;  the  doorways  are  covered  in  by  a  sort 
of  projecting  porch,  in  the  style  of  the  French 
cottages  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine ;  small 
out-houses,  erected  upon  posts,  are  scattered 
about  each  inclosuro ;  and  an  air  of  repose  and 
freedom  from  worldly  caro  pervades  the  whole 
place,  though  the  construction  of  the  houses  and 
mode  of  living  are  evidently  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  Seen  through  the  green  shrubberies 
that  abound  in  every  direction,  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  cottages,  and  the  smoke  curling  up  in  the 
still  air,  have  a  very  cheerful  effect ;  and  the 
prattling  voices  of  the  children,  mingled  with 
the  lively  bleating  of  the  kids,  and  the  various 
pleasant  sounds  of  domestic  life,  might  well  lead 
one  to  think,  that  the  seclusion  of  these  islanders 
from  the  busy  worid  is  not  without  its  charms. 
Small  patches  of  ground,  fenced  with  rude  stone 
walls  and  brush-wood,  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  primitive  abodes ;  and  rustic  gateways, 
overrun  with  wild  and  luxuriant  vines,  open  in 
front.  Very  little  attention,  however,  appears 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
but  it  looks  rich  and  productive,  and  might  be 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops  by  a  trifling  ex- 
penditure of  labor.  The  Chilians  have  never 
been  distinguished  for  industry  i  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  here  that  they  depart  /rom  their 
usual  philosophy  in  taking  the  world  easy.  Even 
the  American  seemed  to  have  caught  the  pre- 
vailing lethargy,  and  to  be  content  with  as  little 
as  possible.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds  grow 
abundantly  wherever  the  seeds  are  thrown ; 
among  which  I  noticed  excellent  radishes,  tur- 
nips, beets,  cabbages,  and  onions.  Potatoes  of 
a  very  good  quality,  though  not  large,  are  grown 
in  small  quantities ;  and,  regarding  the  natural 
productiveness  of  the  earth,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  cultivated  in 
sufRcient  quantities  to  supply  the  demands  of 
vessels  touching  for  supplies,  and  thereby  made 
a  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  settlers. 
The  grass  and  wild  oats  grow  in  wonderful  lux- 
uriance in  all  the  open  spaces,  and  require  little 
attention ;  and  such  is  the  genial  character  of 
the  climate,  that  the  cattle,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack,  find  ample  food  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Fig-trees  bearing  excellent  figs,  and  vines  of 
various  sorts  flourish  luxuriantly  on  the  hill- 
sides Of  fruits,  there  is  quite  an  abundance  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn.  The  peaches  were 
just  out  of  season  when  we  arrived ;  but  we 
obtained  a  few  which  had  been  peeled  and  dried 
in  the  6un,  and  we  found  them  large  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor  Many  of  the  valleys  abound  in 
natural  orchards,  which  have  sprung  from  the 
seeds  planted  there  by  the  early  voyagers,  espe- 
cially by  Lord  Ansen,  who  appeared  to  have 
taken  more  iiiteresl  in  the  cultivation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  island  than  any  previous  navigator. 
The  disasters  experienced  by  the  vessels  of  this 
distinguished  adventurer  in  doubling  Cape  Horn, 


caused  him  to  make  Juan  Fernandez  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  recruitinff  of  his  disabled  seamen ; 
and  for  many  months  ne  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
he  found  useful  in  promoting  their  recovery; 
and  having  likewise  in  view  the  misfortunes  and 
necessities  of  those  who  might  come  after  him, 
he  caused  to  be  scattered  over  the  island  Urge 
quantities  of  seeds,  so  that  by  their  increase, 
abundance  and  variety  of  refreshments  might 
be  had  by  all  future  voyagers.  He  also  left 
ashore  many  different  sorts  of  domestic  animals, 
in  order  that  they  might  propagate  and  become 
general  throughout  the  island,  for  the  benefit 
of  shipwrecked  mariners,  vessels  in  distress  for 
provisions,  and  colonists  who  might  hereafter 
form  a  settlement  there.  The  philanthropy  and 
moral  greatness  of  these  benevolent  acts,  from 
which  the  author  could  expect  to  derive  litUe  or 
no  advantage  during  life,  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended.  If  posthumous  gratitude  can  be 
regarded  as  a  reward.  Lord  Anson  has  a  just 
claim  to  it.  How  many  lives  have  been  saTed ; 
how  many  weather-worn  mariners,  bowed  down 
with  disease,  have  been  renewed  in  health  and 
strength;  how  many  unhappy  castaways  have 
found  food  abundantly,  where  all  they  could 
expect  was  a  lingering  death;  and  have  been 
sustained  in  their  exile,  and  restored  at  last  to 
their  friends  and  kindred,  through  the  unselfish 
benevolence  of  this  brave  and  kind-hearted  nav- 
igator, no  written  record  exists  to  tell ;  but  there 
arc  records  graven  upon  the  hearts  of  men  that 
are  read  by  an  omniscient  eye — a  history  of  good 
deeds  and  their  reward,  more  eloquent  than  hu- 
man hand  hath  written. 

Besides  peaches,  quinces,  and  other  fruits  c<Hn- 
mon  in  temperate  climates,  there  is  a  species  of 
palm  called  Chuta,  which  produces  a  fruit  of  a 
very  rich  flavor.  Among  the  different  varieties 
of  trees  are  corkwood,  sandal,  myrtle,  and  pi- 
mento. The  soil  in  some  of  the  valleys  on  the 
north  side  is  wonderfully  rich,  owing  to  deposits 
of  burnt  earth  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
washed  down  from  the  mountains.  There  is  but 
little  level  ground  on  the  island,  and  although  the 
area  of  tillable  soil  is  small,  yet  by  the  culture  of 
vineyards  on  the  hill-sides,  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  goats  on  the  mountain  steeps,  and  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  arable  valleys,  a  population  of 
several  thousand  might  subsist  comfortably. 
Pearce,  the  American,  who  had  thoroughly  ex- 
plored every  part  of  the  island,  told  me  he  had  no 
doubt  three  or  four  thousand  people  could  sub- 
sist here  without  any  supply  of  provisions  from 
other  countries.  A  ready  traflk  could  be  estab- 
lished with  vessels  passing  that  way,  by  means 
of  which  potatods,  fruits,  and  other  refreshments, 
could  be  bartered,  for  groceries  and  clothing. 
Herds  of  wild  cattle  now  roam  over  these  beau- 
tiful valleys ;  fine  horses  may  be  seen  prancing 
about  in  gangs,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the  must- 
ang ;  goats  in  numerous  flocks  abound  among  the 
clifls;  pigeons  and  other  game  are  abundant; 
and  wild  dogs  are  continually  prowling  around 
the  settlement. 
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The  few  inhabitants  at  present  on  the  island 
subsist  chiefly  upon  iish,  vegetables,  and  goat- 
flesh,  of  which  they  have  an  ample  supply.  Boat- 
loads of  the  finest  cod,  rock-fish,  cullet,  lobsters, 
and  lamprey-eels,  can  be  caught  in  a  few  hours 
all  around  the  shores  of  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
doubtless  as  plentifully  in  the  other  bays.  No- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  merely  the  trouble 
of  hauling  them  out  of  the  water.  We  fished 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  nearly  filled  our  boat 
with  the  fattest  fish  I  ever  saw.  Had  I  not  tested 
myself  a  fiict  told  me  by  some  of  the  passengers 
of  the  Brooklyn  regarding  the  abundance  of  the 
smaller  sorts  of  fish,  I  could  never  have  believed 
it — that  they  will  nibble  at  one*8  hand  if  it  be  put 
in  the  water  alongside  the  boat,  and  a  slight  rip- 
pie  made  to  attract  their  attention.  This  is  a 
remarkable  truth,  which  can  be  attested  by  any 
person  who  has  visited  these  shores  and  made 
the  experiment.  There  is  no  place  among  the 
clifis  where  goats  may  not  be  seen  at  all  times 
during  the  day.  They  live  and  propagate  in  the 
caves,  and  find  sufiScient  browsing  throughout 
the  year  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Lord  Anson 
mentions  that  some  of  his  hunting  parties  killed 
goats  which  had  their  ears  slit,  and  they  thought 
it  more  than  probable  that  these  were  the  very 
same  goats  marked  by  Alexander  Selkirk  thirty 
years  before ;  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  there  still 
exist  some  of  the  direct  descendants  of  the  herds 
domesticated  by  the  original  Crusoe.  The  resi- 
dents of  Cumberland  Bay  have  about  their  huts 
a  considerable  number  of  these  animals,  tamed, 
for  their  milk.  When  they  wish  for  a  supply  of 
goat-flesh  or  skins  (for  they  often  kill  them  mere- 
ly for  their  skins),  they  go  hi  a  body  to  Goat 
Island,  where  they  surround  the  goats  and  drive 
them  over  a  cliff  into  the. sea.  As  soon  as  they 
have  driven  over  a  sufficient  number  they  take  to 
their  boat  again,  and  catch  them  in  the  water. 
Some  of  them  they  bring  home  alive,  and  keep 
them  till  they  require  fresh  meat.  Nor  are  these 
people  destitute  of  the  rarer  luxuries  of  life.  By 
famishing  whale-ships  that  touch  for  supplies  of 
water  and  vegetables  with  such  productions  as 
they  can  gather  up,  they  obtain  in  exchange 
sofTee,  ship-bread,  flour,  and  clothing ;  and  lately 
they  have  been  doing  a  good  business  in  rowing 
the  passengers  ashore  from  the  California  ves- 
^Is,  and  selling  them  goat-skins  and  various 
sorts  of  curiosities.  They  also  charge  a  small 
Juty  for  keeping  the  spring  of  water  clear,  and 
the  boat-landing  free  from  obstructions;  and 
sometimes  obtain  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  port- 
charges,  in  virtue  of  some  pretended  authority 
from  the  government  of  Chili. 

The  shores  of  Juan  Fernandez  abound  in  many 
diflerent  kinds  of  marine  animals,  among  which 
the  chief  are  seals  and  walruses.  Formerly  seal- 
ing vessels  made  it  an  object  to  touch  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  them,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  become  rather  scarce ;  and  at  present  few 
if  any  vessels  visit  the  island  for  that  purpose. 

Situated  in  the  latitude  of  33^  40"  S.,  and  lon- 
gitude 79  W^.,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious— never  subject  to  extremes  either  of  heat 
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or  cold.  In  the  valleys  fronting  north,  the  tem- 
perature seldom  falls  below  50°  Far.  in  the  cold- 
est season.  Open  at  all  times  to  the  pleasant 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  without  malaria  or  any 
thing  to  produce  disease,  beautifully  diversified  in 
scenery,  and  susceptible  of  being  made  a  conve- 
nient stopping-place  for  vessels  bound  to  the 
great  Northwestern  Continent,  it  would  be  difl[i- 
cult  to  find  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  colony 
of  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  who  would 
cultivate  the  land,  build  good  houses,  and  turn 
to  advantage  all  the  gifts  of  Providence  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  island. 

The  only  material  drawback,  is  the  want  of  a 
large  and  commodious  harbor,  in  which  vessels 
could  be  hauled  up  for  repairs.  This  island  could 
never  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  cas- 
ual stopping-place  for  vessels  in  want  of  refresh- 
ments, and  for  this  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  principal  harbors  are.  Port  English,  on  the 
south  side,  visited  by  Lord  Anson  in  1741 ;  Port 
Juan,  on  the  west ;  and  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the 
north  side.  The  latter  is  the  best,  and  is  most 
generally  visited,  in  consequence  of  being  on  the 
fertile  side  of  the  island,  where  water  also  is 
most  easily  obtained.  None  of  them  afiford  a 
very  secure  anchorage,  the  bottom  being  deep 
and  rocky ;  and  vessels  close  to  the  shore  are 
exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  flaws  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  danger  of  being  driven  on 
the  rocks  by  gales  from  the  ocean.  In  Cumber-- 
land  Bay,  however,  there  are  places  where  ves- 
sels can  ride  in  safety,  by  choosing  a  position 
suitable  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  season. 
The  chart  and  soundings  made  by  Lord  Ansoa 
will  be  found  useful  to  navigators  who  design 
stopping  at  Juan  Fernandez. 

ROBINSON   CRUSOB^S    CAVB. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Cave.  How  it  obtained  that  name,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  people  ashore  spoke  of  it  confident- 
ly as  the  place  where  a  seafaring  man  had  lived 
for  many  years  alone ;  and  I  believe  most  mar- 
iners who  have  visited  the  island  have  fixed  upon 
that  spot  as  the  actual  abode  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk. There  are  two  ways  of  getting  to  the  cave 
from  the  regular  boat-landing ;  one  over  a  high 
chain  of  cliffs,  intervening  between  Crusoe's 
Valley,  or  the  valley  of  the  cave,  and  the  Chilian 
huts  near  the  landing  ;  the  other  by  water.  The 
route  by  land  is  somewhat  difficult ;  it  requires 
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half  a  day  to  perform  it,  and  there  is  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  loose  earth  giving 
way.  In  many  parts  of  the  island  the  surface  of 
the  clifTs  is  composed  entirely  of  masses  of  burnt 
clay,  which  upon  the  slightest  touch  are  apt  to 
roll  down,  carrying  every  thing  with  them.  Nu- 
merous cases  are  related  by  the  early  V4)yagcrs 
of  accidents  to  seamen  and  others,  in  climbing 
over  these  treacherous  heights.  The  distance 
by  water  is  only  two  miles,  and  by  passing  along 
under  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  a  very  vivid  idea  may 
be  had  of  their  strange  and  romantic  formation. 
We  had  our  guns  with  us,  which  we  did  not  fail 
to  use  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity ;  but 
the  g^une,  consisting  principally  of  wild  goats, 
kept  so  far  out  of  reach  on  the  dizzy  heights, 
that  they  passed  through  the  ordeal  in  perfect 
safety.  Some  of  us  wanted  to  go  by  land  and 
shoot  them  from  above,  thinking  the  bullets 
would  carry  farther  when  fired  downward  than 
they  seemed  to  carry  when  fired  from  below 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  so  little  confidence  in 
our  skill,  that  they  dissuaded  us  from  the  attempt, 
on  the  pretense  that  the  ship  might  heave  in  sight 
while  we  were  absent. 

A  pleasant  row  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  tn 
the  little  cove  in  Crusoe's  valley.  The  only  land- 
ing place  is  upon  an  abrupt  bank  of  rocks,  and 
the  surf  breaking  in  at  this  part  of  the  shore 
rather  heavily,  we  had  to  run  the  boat  up  in  reg- 
ular beach-comber  style.  Riding  in  on  the  back 
of  a  heavy  sea,  we  sprang  out  as  soon  as  the  boat 
struck,  and  held  our  ground,  when,  by  watching 
our  chance  for  another  good  sea,  we  ran  her  clear 
out  of  the  water,  and  made  her  fast  to  a  big  rock 
for  fear  she  might  be  carried  away.  About  two 
hundred  yards  from  where  we  landed  we  found 
the  cave. 

It  lies  in  a  volcanic  mass  of  rock,  forming  the 
bluff  or  termination  of  a  rugged  ridge,  and  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  the  doorway  into  the  ruins  of 
some  grand  old  cdstle.  The  height  of  the  en- 
trance is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  distance  back 
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into  the  extremity  twenty-five  or  thirty.  It  varies 
in  width  from  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen  feet. 
Within  the  mouth  the  surface  is  of  reddish  rock, 
with  holes  or  pockets  dug  into  the  sides,  which 
it  is  probable  were  used  for  cupboards  by  the 
original  occupant.  There  were  likewise  large 
spike  nails  driven  into  the  rock,  upon  which  we 
thought  it  likely  clothing,  guns,  and  household 
utensils  might  have  been  hung  even  at  as  remote 
a  date  as  the  time  of  Selkirk,  for  they  were  vciy 
rusty,  and  bore  evidence  of  having  been  driven 
into  the  rock  a  long  time  ago.  A  sort  of  stone 
oven,  with  a  sunken  place  for  fire  underneath, 
was  partly  visible  in  the  back  part  of  the  cave ; 
so  that  by  digging  away  the  earth  we  uncovered 
it,  and  made  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built.  There  was  a  darkish  line,  about  a  foot 
wide,  reaching  up  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  which 
by  removing  the  surface  a  little,  we  discovered 
to  be  produced  originally  by  smoke,  cemented  in 
some  sort  by  a  drip  that  still  moistened  the  wall, 
and  this  we  found  came  through  a  hole  in  the 
top,  which  we  concluded  was  the  original  chim- 
ney, now  covered  over  with  deposits  of  earth  and 
leaves  from  the  mountain  above.  In  rooting  about 
the  fireplace,  so  as  to  get  away  the  loose  rubbish 
that  lay  over  it,  one  of  our  party  brought  to  light 
an  earthen  vessel,  broken  a  little  on  one  side,  but 
otherwise  perfect.  It  was  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  rim,  and  an  inch  or  two  smaller 
at  the  bottom,  and  had  some  rough  marks  upon 
the  outside,  which  we  were  unable  to  decipher, 
on  account  of  the  clay  which  covered  it.  After- 
ward, we  took  it  out  and  washed  it  in  a  spring 
near  by,  when  we  contrived  to  decipher  one  let^ 
ter  and  a  part  of  another,  with  a  portion  of  the 
date.  The  rest  unfortunately  was  on  the  piece 
which  had  been  broken  off,  aiid  which  we  were 
unable  to  find,  although  we  searched  a  long  time, 
for  as  may  be  supposed  we  felt  curious  to  know  / 
if  it  was  the  handiwork  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
For  my  own  pkrt  I  had  but  little  doubt  that  this 
was  really  one  of  the  earthen  pots  made  by  his 
own  hands,  and  the  rea- 
Fon  I  thought  so  was  that 
t  he  parts  of  the  letters  and 
date  which  we  decipherrd 
corresponded  with  his 
name  and  the  date  of  his 
residence,  and  likewise 
because  it  was  evident 
that  it  must  have  been 
imbedded  in  the  ground 
out  of  which  we  dug  it 
long  beyond  the  memory 
of  any  living  man.  I  was 
so  convinced  of  this,  and 
so  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery, that  I  made  a 
rough  drawing  of  it  on  • 
the  spot,  of  which  I  have 
since  been  very  glad,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  acci- 
dentally dropped  out  of 
the  boat  afterward,  and 
lost  in  the  sea. 
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Wo  searched  in  vain  for  other  relics  of  the 
kind,  hut  all  wc  could  find  were  a  few  rusty 
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pieces  of  iron  and  some  old  nails.  The  sides  of 
the  cave  as  also  the  top  had  marks  scattered  over 
them  of  different  kinds,  doubtless  made  there  in 
some  idle  moment  by  human  hands ;  but  we  were 
unable  to  make  out  that  any  of  them  had  a  mean- 
ing beyond  the  unconscious  expression  of  those 
vague  and  wandering  thoughts  which  must  have 
passed  occasionally  through  the  mind  of  the  sol- 
itary mariner  who  dwelt  in  this  lonely  place. 
They  may  have  been  symbolical  of  the  troubled 
and  fluctuating  character  of  his  religious  feelings 
before  ho  became  a  confirmed  believer  in  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  divine  Providence ;  which 
unhappy  state  of  mind  he  oflcn  refers  to  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative. 


CRUSOE^S  DEVOTIONS. 

This  cave  is  now  occupied  only  by  wild  goats 
and  bats,  and  had  not  been  visited,  perhaps,  by 
any  human  being,  until  recently,  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  half  a  century ;  and  then  probably 
only  by  some  deserter  from  a  whaleship.  who 
preferred  solitude  and  the  risk  of  starvation  to 
the  cruelty  of  a  brutish  captain. 

In  front  of  the  cave,  sloping  down  to  the  sea- 
side, is  a  plain,  covered  with  long  rank  grass, 
wild  oats,  radishes,  weeds  of  various  kinds,  and 
a  few  small  peach-trees.  The  latter  wc  supposed 
were  of  the  stock  planted  in  the  island  by  Lord 
Anson.  From  the  interior  of  the  cave,  we  looked 
out  over  the  tangled  mass  of  shrubs,  wild  flowers, 
and  waving  grara  in  front,  and  saw  that  the  sea 


was  covered  with  foam,  and  the  surf  beat  against 
the  point  beyond  the  cove  and  flew  up  in  the  air 
to  a  prodigious  height  in  white  clouds  of  spray. 
Large  birds  wheeled  about  over  the  rocky  heights, 
sometimes  diving  suddenly  into  the  water,  from 
which  they  rose  again  flecked  with  foam,  and 
soaring  upwani  in  the  sunlight,  their  wings 
seemed  to  sparkle  with  jewel§  out  of  the  ocean. 
Following  the  curve  of  the  horizon,  the  view  is 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a  huge  cliflf  of  lava  that  rises 
directly  out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  forms  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice in  front,  and  joins  a  range  of  rugged  cliffs 
behind ;  which  all  abound  in  wonderful  ledges, 
overlooking  the  depths  below,  dark  and  lonesome 
caverns,  and  sharp  pinnacles  picning  the  clouds 
in  every  direction.  Goat-paths  wind  around  them 
in  places  apparently  inaccessible,  and  we  saw 
herds  of  goats  running  swiftly  along  the  dizzy 
heights  overhanging  the  sea,  where  we  almost 
fancied  the  birds  of  the  air  would  fear  to  fly. 
They  bounded  over  the  frightful  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  and  clung  to  the  walls  of  cliffs  with  won- 
derful agility  and  tenacity  of  foot,  and  sometimes 
they  were  so  high  up  that  they  looked  hardly 
bigger  than  rabbits,  and  we  thought  it  impossible 
that  they  could  be  goats. 

Ix>oking  back  into  the  valley,  we  beheld  mount- 
ains stretching  up  to  a  hundred  different  peaks ; 
the  sides  covered  with  woods  and  fields  of  golden 
colored  oats ;  and  the  ravines  fringed  with  green 
banks  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  of  every  hue. 
A  stream  of  pure  spring  water  rippled  down 
over  the  rocks,  and  wound  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley ;  breaking  out  at  internals 
into  bright  cascades,  which  glimmered  fresh- 
ly in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun ;  its  margins 
were  fringed  with  rich  grass  and  fragrant 
flowers,  and  groves  of  myrtle  overhung  the 
little  lakelets  that  were  made  in  its  course, 
and  seemed  to  linger  there  like  mirrored 
beauties  spqll-bound.  Ridges  of  amber-col- 
ored earth,  mingled  with  rugged  and  moss 
covered  lava,  sloped  down  from  the  mount- 
ains on  every  side  and  converged  into  the 
valley  as  if  attracted  by  its  romantic  beau- 
ties. Immense  masses  of  rock,  cast  off  from 
the  towering  cliffs,  by  some  dread  convulsion 
of  the  elements,  had  fallen  from  the  heights, 
and  now  lay  nestling  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  valley,  enamored  with  its  charms.  Even 
the  birds  of  the  air  seemed  spell-bound  within 
this  enchanted   circle;   their   songs  were  low 
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and  soft,  and  I  fancied  they  hung  in  the 
air  with  a  kind  of  rapture  when  they  rose 
out  of  their  silvan  homes,  and  looked  down 
at  all  the  wondrous  beauties  that  lay  out- 
spread beneath  them. 

DAY-DBEAMS    OF    RODIN'SON    CRUSOE. 

Some  of  us  scattered  off  into  the  woods 
of  myrtle,  or  lay  down  by  the  spring  in  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  trees  and  bathed  our 
faces  and  drank  of  the  cool  water ;  others 
went  up  the  hill-sides  in  search  of  peaches, 
or  gathered  seeds  and  specimens  of  wild 
flowers  to  carry  home.  Too  happy  in  the 
change,  after  our  gloomy  passage  round 
Cape  Horn,  I  rambled  up  the  valley  alone, 
and  dreamed  glowing  day-dreams  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  Of  all  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  this  had  ever  been  the  paradise  of  my 
boyish  fancy.  Even  later  in  life,  when 
some  hard  experience  before  the  mast  had 
worn  off  a  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  sea- 
life,  I  never  could  think  of  Juan  Fernandez 
without  a  strong  desire  to  be  shipwrecked 
there,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
dressed  in  goat-skins,  rambling  about  the  cliffs, 
and  hunting  wild  goats.  It  was  a  very  impru- 
dent desire,  to  be  sure,  not  at  all  sensible,  but  I  am 
now  making  a  confession  of  facts,  rather  out  of  the 
common  order,  and  for  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  offer  any  excuse.  Pleasant  scenes  of  my  early 
life  rose  up  before  me  now  with  all  their  original 
freshness.  How  well  I  remembered  the  first 
time  I  read  the  surprising  adventures  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe !  It  was  in  the  country,  where  I 
had  never  learned  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
ri^g  generation  in  cities.  Indeed,  I  had  never 
seen  a  city,  and  only  knew  by  hearsay  that  such 
wonderful  places  existed.  My  father,  afler  an 
absence  of  some  weeks,  returned  with  an  illus- 
trated volume  of  Crusoe,  bound  in  cream-colored 
muslin  (how  plainly  I  could  see  that  book  now !) 
which  ho  gave  me  with  a  smiling  admonition  not 
to  commence  reading  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
by  which  time  he  hoped  I  would  be  old  enough 
to  understand  it.  That  very  night  I  was  in  a 
new  world — a  world  all  strange  and  fascinating, 
yet  to  me  as  real  as  the  world  around  me. 
How  I  devoured  each  enchanting  page,  and 
sighed  to  think  of  ever  getting  through  such 
a  delightful  history.  It  was  the  first  book 
beyond  mere  fairy  tales  (which  I  had  almost 
begun  to  doubt),  the  first  narrative  descrip- 
tive of  real  life  that  I  had  ever  read.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  doubt  as  to  its  entire  truthful- 
ness never  entered  my  head.  I  lingered 
over  it  with  the  most  intense  and  credulous 
interest,  and  long  after  parental  authority 
had  compelled  me  to  give  it  up  for  the 
night,  my  whole  soul  was  filled  with  a  con- 
fusion of  novel  and  delightful  sensations. 
Before  daylight  I  was  up  again ;  I  could 
not  read  in  the  dark,  but  I  could  open  the 
magic  bbok  and  smell  the  leaves  fresh 
from  the  press;  and  before  the  type  was 
visible  I  could  trace  out  the  figures  in  the 
prints,  and  gaze  in  breathless  wonder  upon 
the  wild  man  in  the  goat-skins  ! 


DBBAM-LAND  CR080B. 

The  big  tears  stood  in  my  eyes  when  I  was 
through ;  but  I  found  consolation  in  reading  it 
again  and  again ;  in  picturing  out  a  thousand 
things  that  perhaps  De  Foe  never  dreamt  of; 
and  each  night  when  I  went  to  bed  I  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  I  might  some  day  or  other  be 
cast  upon  a  desolate  island,  and  live  to  become 
as  wonderful  a  man  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  Yet, 
not  content  with  that,  I  devoted  all  my  leisure 
hours  to  making  knife-cases,  caps,  and  shot^ 
pouches  out  of  rabbit-skins,  in  the  fiiint  hope 
that  it  would  hasten  the  blissful  disaster.  Yean 
passed  away ;  I  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio ;  I  had  been  upon  the  ocean.  Still  a  boy 
in  years,  and  more  so  perhaps  in  feeling,  the 
dream  was  not  ended.  I  gathered  up  drift-wood 
and  built  a  hut  among  the  rocks ;  whole  days  I 
lay  there  thinking  of  that  island  in  the  far-off 
seas.  A  piece  of  tarred  plank  firom  some  steam- 
boat had  a  sweeter  scent  to  me  than  the  most 
odorous  flower ;  for,  as  I  lay  smelling  it  by  the 
hour,  it  brought  up  such  exquisite  visions  of 
shipwreck  as  never  before,  perhaps,  so  charmed 
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the  fancy  of  a  dreaming  youth.  Well  I  remem- 
bered, too,  the  favored  few  that  I  let  into  the 
secret ;  how  we  went  every  afternoon  to  a  sand- 
bar, and  called  it  Crusoe^s  island  ;  how  I  was 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  friend  of  my  heart 
Friday,  whom  I  caused  to  be  painted  from  head 
to  foot  with  black  mud,  as  also  the  rest  of  my 
friends ;  and  then  the  battles  we  had  ;  the  de- 
vouring of  the  dead  men ;  the  horrible  dances, 
and  chasing  into  the  water ;  and,  above  all,  the 
rescue  of  my  beloved  Friday — how  vividly  I  saw 
those  scenes  again  ! 

Years  passed  on ;  I  was  a  sailor  before  the 
mast  Alas,  what  a  sad  reality !  I  saw  men 
flogged  like  beasts  ;  I  saw  cruelty,  hardship,  dis- 
ease, death  in  their  worst  forms ;  so  much  I  saw 
that  I  was  glad  to  take  the  place  of  a  wanderii\g 
outcast  upon  the  shores  of  a  sickly  island  ten 
thousand  miles  from  home,  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  that  life !  Yet  the  dream  was  not  ended ! 
Bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  seemed  to  me  that 
little  world  upon  the  seas,  where  dwelt  in  soli- 
tude the  shipwrecked  mariner.  In  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  I  was  again  a  wanderer ;  im- 
pelled by  that  vision  of  island-life,  which  for 
seventeen  years  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  me,  I 
cast  all  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die — escaped  in  an 
open  boat  through  the  perils  of  a  storm,  and  now 
— where  was  1 1  What  pleasant  sadness  was  it 
that  weighed  upon  my  heart  1 '  Was  all  this  a 
dream  of  youth  ;  was  it  here  to  end,.never  more 
to  give  one  gleam  of  joy  ;  was  the  happy  credu- 
lity, the  freshness,  the  enthusiasm  of  boyhood 
gone  forever !  Could  it  be  that  this  was  not 
Crusoe's  valley  at  last — this  spot,  which  I  had 
.  often  seen  in  fancy  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
dim  in  the  mist  of  seas  that  lay  between  \  Did 
I  really  wander  through  it,  or  was  it  still  a 
dream  1 

And  where  was  the  king  of  the  Island ;  the 
hero  of  my  boyish  fancy ;  he  who  had  delighted 
me  with  the  narrative  of  his  romantic  career,  as 
man  had  never  done  before,  as  all  the  pleasures 
of  life  have  never  done  since ;  where  was  the 
genial,  the  earnest,  the  adventurous  Robinson 
Crusoe  ^  Could  it  be  that  there  was  no  "  mor- 
tal mixture  of  earth's  mould  in  him ;''  that  he 
was  barely  the  simple  mariner  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk 1  No !  no !  Robinson  Crusoe  himself  had 
wandered  through  these  very  groves  of  myrtle ; 
he  had  quenched  his  thirst  in  the  spring  that 
bubbled  through  the  moss  at  my  feet ;  had  slept 


CRUSOB    ASLEEP. 


during  the  glare  of  noon  in  the  shade  of  those 
overhanging  grottoes;  had  dreamed  his  day- 
dreams in  these  secluded  glens  ! 

Here,  too,  Friday  had  followed  his  master ; 
the  simple,  child-like  Friday,  the  most  devoted 
of  servants,  the  gentlest  of  savages,  the  faith- 
fullest  of  men !  Blessing  on  thee,  Robinson, 
how  I  have  admired  thy  prolific  genius ;  how  I 
have  loved  thee  for  thine  honest  truthfulness ! 
And  blessings  on  thee,  Friday,  how  my  young 
heart  hath  warmed  toward  thee!  how  I.  have 
laughed  at  thy  scalded  fingers,  and  wept  lest 
the  savages  should  take  thee  away  from  me !  . . . . 

THE    VALLEY    ON    FIRE. 

There  was  a  sudden  rustling  in  the  bushes. 

"Hallo,  there!"  shouted  a  voice.  I  looked 
round,  and  beheld  a  fellow-passenger ;  a  strange 
eccentric  man,  who  was  seldom  known  to  laugh, 
and  whose  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  reducing 
every  thing  to  the  practical  standard  of  common 
sense.  He  was  deeper  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  not  a  bad  sort  of  person  at  heart, 
but  a  little  wayward  and  desponding  in  his  views 
of  life. 

"  You*ll  catch  cold,"  said  he ;  "  nothing  gives 
a  cold  so  quick  as  sitting  on  the  damp  ground." 

"True,"  said  I,  smiling,  "but  recollect  the 
romance  of  the  thing." 

"  Romance,"  rejoined  the  sad  man,  "  won^t 
cure  a  cold.  I  never  knew  it  to  cure  one  in  my 
life." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you're  right.  Every  body 
is  right  who  believes  in  nothing  but  reality. 
The  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water 
gets  more  credit  in  the  world  for  good  s^nse 
than  the  unhappy  genius  who  affords  pleasure 
to  thousands." 

"  So  he  ought — he's  a  much  more  useful  man." 

"Granted;  we  won't  dispute  so  well-estab- 
lished a  truism.  Now  let  us  cut  a  few  walking- 
sticks  to  carry  home.  It  will  please  our  friends 
to  find  that  we  thought  of  them  in  this  outland- 
ish part  of  the  world." 

"  To  be  sure ;  if  you  like.  But  you'll  never 
carry  them  home.  No,  sir,  you  can't  do  it. 
You'll  lose  them  before  you  get  half-way  to 
America." 

"No  matter — they  cost  nothing.  Lend  me 
your  knife,  and  we'll  try  the  experiment  at  all 
©vents." 

I  then  vcut  a  number  of  walking-sticks  and 
tied  them  up  in  a  bundle.  And  here  while  the 
warning  of  the  doubter  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  let 
me  mention  the  fate  of  these  much-valued  relics. 
I  cut  four  beautiful  sticks  of  myrtle,  every  one 
of  which  I  lost  before  I  reached  California, 
though  I  was  very  careful  where  I  kept  them — 
so  careful  indeed,  that  I  hid  them  away  on  board 
the  ship  and  never  could  find  them  again. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  cave,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  grove,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  en- 
tire valley  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  It  raged  and 
crackled  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  blazing 
wildly  and  filling  the  whole  sky  with  smoke. 
The  beautiful  valley  upon  which  I  had  gazed 
with  such  delight  a  few  hours  before,  seemed 
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destined  to  be  laid  waste  by  some  fierce  and 
unconquerable  destroyer,  that  devoured  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  in  its  desolating  career. 
The  rdar  of  the  mad  rushing  flames,  the  seeth- 
ing tongues  of  fire  shooting  out  from  the  bowers 
of  shrubbery,  the  whirling  smoke  sweeping  up- 
ward around  the  pinnacles  of  rock,  the  angry 
sea  dimly  seen  through  the  chaos,  and  the  sharp 
screaming  of  the  sea-birds  and  dismal  howling 
of  the  wild  dogs,  impressed  me  with  a  terrible 
picture  of  desolation.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
dreadful  convulsion  of  nature  had  burst  forth, 
soon  to  cover  the  island  with  seething  lava  or 
engulf  it  in  the  ocean. 

"  What  can  it  be  V*  said  I.  "  Isn't  it  a  grand 
sight  1  Perhaps  a  volcano  has  broken  out. 
Surely  it  must  be  some  awful  visitation  of  Prov- 
idence. It  wouldn't  be  comfortable,  however,  to 
be  broiled  in  lava ;  so  I  think  the  sooner  we  get 
down  to  the  boats  the  better." 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  said  my  friend,  **  it's  no- 
thing but  the  Califomians  down  at  the  cave.  I 
told  them  before  I  left,  that  they'd  set  fire  to  the 
grass  if  they  kept  piling  the  brush  up  in  that 
way.     Now  you  see  they've  done  it." 

"  Yes — 1  see  they  have ;  and  a  tolerably  big 
fire  they've  made  of  it  too.'* 

I  almost  forgave  them  the  wanton  act  of  Van- 
dalism, so  sublime  was  the  scene.  It  was  worth 
a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  see  it. 

"  Plenty  of  it,"  muttered  the  sad  man,  "  to 
cook  all  the  food  that  can  be  raised  in  these 
diggings.  I  wouldn't  give  an  acre  of  ground  in 
Illinois  for  the  whole  island.  I  only  wish  they'd 
bum  it  up  while  they're  at  it — if  it  be  an  island 
at  all,  which  I  ain't  quite  sure  of  yet." 

THE   CALIFORNIANS    IN   JUAN    FERNANDEZ. 

We  reached  the  cave  by  rushing  through  the 
flames.  When  we  arrived  near  the  mouth,  I 
was  amused  to  find  about  twenty  long  bearded  | 
Californians,  dressed  in  red  shirts,  with  leather 
belts  round  their  bodies,  garnished  with  knives 
and  pistols,  and  picks  in  their  hands  with  which 
they  were  digging  into  the  walls  of  Selkirk's 
castle  in  search  of  curiosities.  Their  guns  were 
stacked  up  outside,  and  several  of  the  party ' 
were  engaged  in  cooking  fish  and  boiling 
coffee.  They  had  battered  away  at  the 
sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  the  cave  in  their 
eager  search  for  relics,  till  they  had  lefl 
scarcely  a  dozen  square  feet  of  the  orig- 
inal surface.  Every  man  had  literally  his 
pocket  full  of  rocks.  It  was  a  curious 
sight,  here  in  this  solitary  island,  scarcely 
known  to  mariners,  save  as  the  resort  of 
pirates,  deserters,  and  buccaneers,  and 
chiefly  to  the  reading  world  at  home  as 
the  land  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  see  these 
adventurous  Americans  in  their  red  shirts, 
lounging  about  the  veritable  castle  of  the 
'*  wild  man  in  the  goat-skins,"  digging'out 
the  walls,  smoking  cigars,  whittling  sticks, 
and  talking  in  plain  English  about  Cali- 
fornia and  the  election  of  General  Taylor. 
Some  of  then)  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  "prospecting"  expedition  through 


Crusoe's  valley,  in  search  of  gold  ;  while  others 
got  up  a  warm  debate  on  the  subject  of  annex- 
ation— the  annexation  of  Juan  Fernandez.  One 
long,  lank,  slab-sided  fellow,  with  a  leathern 
sort  of  face,  and  two  copious  streams  of  to- 
bacco juice  running  down  from  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  was  leaning  on  his  pick  outside  the 
cave,  spreading  forth  his  sentiments  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  group  of  gentlemen  who  were  cooking 
the  fish. 

"  I  tell  you,  feller  citizens,"  said  he,  aroused 
into  something  like  prophetic  enthusiasm,  as  the 
subject  warmed  upon  his  mind,  *'  I  tell  you  it's 
manifest  destiny.  Joo-an  Femandays  is  bound 
by  all  the  rights  of  con-san-guity  to  be  a  part 
of  the  great  Ree-public  of  Free  States.  Gen- 
tlemen, I'm  a  destiny-man,  myself;  I  go  the 
whole  figure,  sir ;  yes,  sir,  I'm  none  of  your  old 
Hunkers.  I  go  for  Joo-an  Femandays  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  any  other  small  patches  of  airth  that 
may  be  laying  around  the  vicinity.  We  want 
'em  all,  gentlemen  ;  we  want  'em  for  our  whale- 
ships  and  the  yeomanry  of  our  country !  (cheers). 
We'll  buy  'em  from  the  Spaniards,  sir,  with  our 
gold ;  if  we  can't  buy  'em,  sir,  by  hokey  !  we'll 
TAKE  'em,  sir !  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen  ;  I  appeal  to  your  feelins  as  feller 
citizens  of  thee  greatest  concatenation  of  States 
on  thee  face  of  Go<rs  airth,  arc  you  the  men 
that'll  refuse  to  fight  for  your  country  1  (Cheers, 
and  cries  of  No,  no !  we  ain't  the  men  !  hurra 
for  Joo-an  Femandays !)  Then,  by  Jupiter,  sir, 
we'll  have  it !  We'll  have  it  as  sure  as  the  Star 
of  Empire  shines  like  the  bright  Loo-min-ary  of 
Destiny  in  the  broad  Panoply  of  Heaven  (and  . 
more  especially  in  the  western  section  of  it). 
We'll  have  it,  sir,  as  sure  as  that  redolent  and 
inspiring  Loominary  beckons  us  on,  sir,  like  a 
dazzling  joo-el  on  the  pre-monitary  finger  of 
Hope  ;  and  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes,  feller 
citizens,  shall  wave  proudly  in  the  zephyrs  of 
futurity  over  the  exalted  peaks  of  Joo-an  Fer- 
nandays !"  (Tremendous  sensation,  during 
which  the  orator  takes  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco, 
and  sits  down.) 

As  soon  as  the  party  of  annexationists  per- 
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ceived  us,  they  called  out  to  us  to  heave  to,  and 
make  ourselves  at  home.  "Come  on,  gentle- 
men, come  on  !  No  ceremony.  We're  all  Amer- 
icans !  this  is  a  free  country.  Here's  fish !  here's 
bread !  here's  coffee  !  Help  yourselves,  gentle- 
men !  This  is  a  great  country,  gentlemen — a 
great  country !"  Of  course  we  fell  to  work 
upon  the  fish,  which  was  a  splendid  cod,  and 
the  bread  and  the  coffee,  too,  and  very  palatable 
we  found  them  all,  and  exceedingly  jolly  and 
entertaining  the  "  gentlemen  from  the  Brooklyn." 
These  lively  individuals  had  made  the  most  of 
their  time  in  the  way  of  enjoying  themselves 
ashore.  About  a  week  before  our  arrival  they 
gave  a  grand  party  in  honor  of  the  American 
nation  in  general.  It  was  in  rather  a  novel  sort 
of  place,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  worse  for  that 
— one  of  the  large  caves  near  the  boat-landing. 
On  this  eventful  occasion  they  "  scared  up,"  as 
they  alleged,  sundry  delicacies  from  home,  such 
as  preserved  meats,  pound-cake,  champagne,  and 
wines  of  various  sorts,  and  out  of  their  number 
they  produced  a  full  band  of  music.  They  also, 
by  clearing  the  earth  and  beating  it  down,  made 
a  very  good  place  for  dancing,  and  they  had 
waltzes,  polkas,  and  cotillions,  in  perfect  ball- 
room style.  It  was  rather  a  novel  entertain- 
ment, take  it  altogether,  in  the  solitudes  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  I  have  forgotten  whether  the  four 
Chilian  ladies  of  the  island  attended ;  if  they  did 
not,  it  certainly  was  not  for  want  of  an  invita- 
tion. The  American  Crusoe  was  there,  no 
longer  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Poor  fel- 
low, his  reign  was  over.  The  Califomians  were 
the  sovereigns  now. 

After  our  snack  with  the  Brooklynites,  we  join- 
ed our  comrades  down  on  the  beach.  They  had 
shot  at  a  great  many  wild  goats,  without  hitting 


any,  of  course.     The  rest  of  the  aflemoon  we 
spent  in  catching  fish  for  supper. 

THE    CAVE    OF   THE    BUCCANEERS. 

It  now  began  to  grow  late,  and  we  thought  it 
best  to  look  about  us  for  some  place  where  wc 
rould  sleep.  Captain  Richardson  very  kindly 
offered  us  the  use  of  his  cabin,  but  he  was 
crowded  with  passengers,  and  we  preferred 
staying  ashore.  There  was  something  novel  in 
sleeping  ashore,  but  neither  novelty  nor  con^/ort 
in  a  vessel  with  a  hundred  ind  eighty  Califor- 
nians  on  board.  Brigham  and  a  few  others  took 
our  boat,  and  went  over  near  the  old  fort  to 


search  out  a  camping  ground ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  and  myself  started  off  with  the  captain 
to  explore  a  grotto.  We  had  a  couple  of  sailors 
to  row  us,  which  helped  to  make  the  trip  rather 
pleasant. 

Turning  a  point  of  rocks,  we  steered  directly 
into  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  and  ran  in  some 
forty  or  fifly  feet,  till  nearly  lost  in  darkness. 
It  was  a  very  wild  and  rugged  place — a  fit  abode 
for  the  buccaneers. 

The  cliff  into  which  the  cave  runs  is  com- 
posed of  great  rocks,  covered  on  top  with  a  soil 
of  red,  burned  earth.  The  swell  of  the  sea  broke 
upon  the  base  with  a  loud  roar,  and  the  surf 
rolling  inward  ifito  the  depths  of  the  grotto, 
made  a  deep  reverberation,  like  the  dashing  of 
water  under  a  bridge.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  effecting  a  landing  among  these  subterranean 
rocks,  which  were  round  and  slippery.  The 
water  was  very  deep,  and  abounded  in  seaweed. 
On  gaining  a  dry  place,  we  found  the  interior 
quite  lofly  and  spacious,  and  tending  upward 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Some 
said  there  was  a  way  out  clear  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  island.  Overhead  it  was  hung  with  sta- 
lactites, some  of  which  were  of  great  size  and 
wonderful  formation.  Abraham  and  myself 
climbed  up  in  the  dark  about  a  hundred  feet, 
where  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  mouth,  and 
could  hardly  see  an  inch  before  us.  As  we 
turned  back  and  began  to  descend,  our  friends 
down  below  looked  like  gigantic  monsters  stand- 
ing in  the  rays  of  light  near  the  entrance.  I 
broke  off  some  pieces  of  rock  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket,  as  tokens  of  my  visit  to  this  strange 
place. 

On  reaching  the  boat,  again  we  found  a  group 
of  our  comrades  seated  around  a  natural  basin 
in  the  rocks,  regaling  themselves  on  bread  and 
water.  The  water,  I  think,  was  the  clearest  and 
best  I  ever  tasted.  It  trickled  down  from  the 
top  of  the  cave,  and  fell  into  the  basin  with  a 
most  refreshing  sound.  I  drank  a  pint  goblet- 
full,  and  found  it  uncommonly  cool  and  pure. 
Nothing  more  remaining  to  be  seen,  we  started 
off  for  the  boat-landing,  near  the  huts,  where  we 
parted  with  our  friend  the  captain,  and  then,  it 
being  somewhat  late,  we  went  in  search  of  our 
party. 

LODGINGS    UNDERGROUND. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  ground  selected  by 
Brigham  and  the  others,  we  found  that  they  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  cutting  wood  for  the 
posts,  and  much  remained  to  be  done  before  we 
could  get  up  the  tent. 

Heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  surf  moaned  dismally  upon  the  rocks ; 
big  drops  of  rain  began  to  strike  as  through  tlie 
gusts  of  wind  that  swept  down  over  the  cliffs^ 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  wet  and 
stormy  night.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  After 
some  talk,  we  thought  it  best  to  abandon  our 
plan  of  sleeping  under  the  sail.  Finally,  we 
agreed  to  go  in  search  of  a  cave  under  the  brow 
of  a  neighboring  cliff.  We  had  seen  it  during 
the  day,  and  although  a  very  unpromising  place, 
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we  thought  it  would  serve  to  protect  us  against 
the  rain.  We  therefore  took  our  oars  and  sail 
upon  our  shoulders,  together  with  what  few 
weapons  of  defense  we  had,  and  stumbled  about 
in  the  dark  for  some  time,  till  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  we  struck  a  light  by  a 
lucky  chance,  and  then  looked  in.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  bottom  to  it,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
perceive,  neither  sides  nor  top.  Certainly  there 
was  not  a  living  soul  about  the  premises  to 
deny  us  admission ;  so  we  crept  down,  as  we 
thought,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and, 
seeing  nobody  there,  took  possession  of  our 
lodgings,  such  as  as  they  were. 

It  was  a  damp  and  gloomy  place  enough  ; 
reeking    with    mould,    and    smelling    very 
strong  of  strange  animals.     The  rocks  hung 
gaping  over  our  heads,  as  if  ready  to  faU 
down  upon  us  at  the  mere  sound  of  our 
voices ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  dirty 
straw,  left  there  probably  by  some  desert- 
ers from  a  whale-ship,  and  all  around  the 
sides  were  full  of  holes,  which  we  supposed 
from  the  smell  must  be  inhabited  by  foxes, 
rats,  and,  perhaps,  snakes,  though  we  were 
afterward  told  there  were  no  reptiles  on  the 
island.      We   soon  found  that  there  were 
plenty  of  spiders  and  fleas  in  the  straw.     The 
ground  being  damp,  we  spread  our  sail  over 
it,  in  order  to  make  a  sort  of  bed ;  and,  being  in 
a  measure  protected  by  a  clump  of  bushes  placed 
in  the  entrance  by  the  previous  occupants  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  we  did  not  alto- 
gether despair  of  passing  a  tolerably  comfortable 
night. 

For  a  while  there  was  not  much  said  by  any 
body ;  we  were  all  busy  looking  about  us.  Some 
were  looking  at  the  rocks  overhead ;  some  into 
the  holes,  where  they  thought  there  might  be 
wild  animals ;  and  myself  and  a  few  others 
were  trying  to  light  a  fire  in  the  back  part 
of  the  cave.  It  smoked  so  that  we  had  io  give 
it  up  at  last,  for  it  well-nigh  stifled  the  whole 
party. 

By  this  time,  being  all  tired,  we  lay  down, 
and  had  some  telk  about  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  If  he  lived  in  such  holes  as  this,"  said  one, 
"  I  don't  think  he  had  much  sleep." 

"  No,"  muttered  another,  "  that  sort  of  thing 
reads  a  good  deal  better  than  it  feels :  but  there's 
no  telling  how  a  man  may  get  used  to  it.  Eels 
get  used  to  bemg  skinned,  and  Pve  heard  of  a 
horse  that  lived  on  five  straws  a  day." 

"  For  my  part,"  adds  a  third,  "  I  like  it ;  there's 
romance  about  it — and  convenience,  too,  in  some 
respects.  For  the  matter  of  clothing,  a  man 
could  wear  goat-skins.  Tailors  never  dunned 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  goes  a  great  way  toward 
making  a  man  happy  to  be  independent  of  fash- 
ion.    Being  dunned  makes  a  man  miserable." 

Yes,  it  makes  him  travel  a  long  way  some- 
times," sighs  another,  thoughtfully.  "I'd  be 
willing  to  live  here  a  few  years  to  get  rid  of 
society.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  must  be  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  hunt  wild  goats  !     Rob- 


inson had  a  jolly  time  of  it ;  no  accounts  to  make 
out,  no  office-hours  to  keep,  nobody  to  call  him 
to  account  every  morning  for  being  ten  minutes 
too  late,  in  consequence  of  a  frolic.  Talking  about 
frolics,  he  wasn't  tempted  with  liquor,  or  bad 
company  either  ;  he  chose  his  own  'company : 
he  had  his  parrot,  his  goats,  his  man,  Friday ; 
all  steady  sort  of  fellows,  with  no  nonsense 
about  them.  Til  venture  to  say  they  never 
drank  any  thing  stronger  than  water." 


CRUSOE    AND   HIS    COMRADES. 

"No,"  adds  another,  gloomily,  "it  isn't  likely 
they  applied  *  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  their 
blood.'  But  a  man  who  lives  alone  has  no  oc- 
casion to  drink.  He  has  no  love  aflfairs  on  hand 
to  drive  him  to  it." 

"Nor  a  scolding  wife.  I've  known  men  to 
go  all  the  way  to  California  to  get  rid  of  a  wo- 
man's tongue." 

There  was  a  pause  here,  as  most  of  the  talk- 
ers began  to  drop  off  to  sleep. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  somebody  in  the  party, 
who  had  been  listening  attentively  to  the  con- 
versation, "  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of  it ! 
I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  world.  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  such  a  man  as  Friday.  In  my 
opinion,  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie,  from  beginnmg 
to  end.  I  consider  Robinson  Crusoe  a  ham- 
bug  !" 

"Who  says  it's  all  a  lieV  cried  several  voices, 
fiercely ;  "  who  calls  Robinson  Crusoe  a  hum- 
bug 1" 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  the  culprit,  modify- 
ing the  remark,  "  I  don't  think  the  history  ii  al- 
together true.  Such  a  person  might  have  lived 
here,  but  he  added  something  on  when  he  told 
his  story.  He  knew  very  well  his  man  Friday, 
or  his  dogs  and  parrots  were  not  going  to  ex- 
pose his  falsehoods." 

"  Pooh !  you  don't  believe  in  any  thing ;  you 
never  did  believe  in  any  thing  since  you  were 
bom.  ^Perhaps  you  don't  believe  in  that.  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  are  here  yourself!" 

"  Well,  to  bo  candi<),  when  I  look  about  me 
and  see  what  a  queer  sort  of  place  it  is,  I  don't 
feel  quite  sure  ;  there's  room  for  doubt." 
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**  Doubt,  sir !  doubt  1  Do  you  doubt  Friday  1 
Do  you  think  there^s  room  for  doubt  in  himV* 

*'  Possibly  there  may  have  been  such  a  man. 
I  say  there  may  have  been ;  I  wouldn't  swear 
to  it." 

*'  Fudge,  sir,  fudge !  The  feet  is,  you  make 
yourself  ridiculous.  You  are  troubled  with  dys- 
pepsia." 

*'  I  am  rayther  dyspeptic,  gentlemen,  rayther 
so.  I  hope  you*ll  excuse  me,  but  I  can't  exactly 
say  I  believe  in  Crusoe.  It  ain't  my  fault — the 
belief  ain*t  naturally  in  me." 

Upon  which,  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, we  let  him  alone,  and  he  turned  over  and 
went  to  sleep.  We  now  pricked  up  our  lamp, 
and  prepared  to  follow  his  example,  when  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  standing  watches 
during  the  night — a  precaution  thought  neces- 
sary by  some  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  Spaniards.  There  were  eleven 
of  us,  which  would  allow  one  hour  to  each  per- 
son. For  my  part,  I  thought  there  was  not 
much  danger,  and  proposed  letting  every  man 
who  felt  uneasy  stand  watches  for  himself.  We 
had  labored  without  rest  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
I  was  willing  to  trust  to  Providence  for  safety, 
and  make  the  most  of  our  time  for  sleeping.  A 
majority  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  plan  of 
standing  watches  was  abandoned;  and  having 
loaded  our  two  guns,  we  placed  them  in  a  con- 
venient position  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  I  got  the  harpoon  and  stood  it  up  near 
me,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  fasten  on  to 
the  first  Spaniard  that  came  within  reach. 

ATTACK  OP  THE    ROBBERS. 

Scarcely  had  we  closed  our  eyes,  and  fallen 
into  a  restless  doze,  when  a  nervous  gentleman 
in  the  party  rose  up  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
cautiously  uttered  these  words : 

**  Friends,  don't  you  think  we'd  better  put  out 
the  light.  The  Spaniards  may  be  armed,  and  if 
they  come  here,  the  lamp  will  show  them  where 
we  are,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  take  aim  at  our 
heads." 

"  Sure  enough,"  whispered  two  or  three  at 
once.  "  We  didn't  think  of  that ;  they  can't  see 
as  in  the  dark,  however,  unless  they  have  eyes 
like  cats.    Let  us  put  out  the  light  by  all  means." 

So  with  that  we  were  about  to  put  out  the 
light,  when  the  man  who  had  doubts  in  regard 
to  Robinson  Crusoe,  rose  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees  likewise,  and  said  : 

**  Hold  on  !  I  think  you'd  better  not  do  that. 
It  ain't  policy.     I  don't  believe  in  it  myself" 

**  Confound  it,  sir,"  cried  half-a-dozen  voices 
angrily,  "you  don't  believe  in  any  thing !  What's 
the  reason  you  don't  believe  in  it  ?  Eh  t  what's 
the  reason,  sir  1" 

*•  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  Because,  if  you 
put  out  the  light,  we  can't  see  where  to  shoot. 
Likely  as  not  we'd  shoot  one  another.  If  I  feel 
certain  of  any  thing,  it  is,  that  I'd  be  the  first 
man  shot ;  it's  my  luck.  I  know  I'd  be  a  dead 
man  before  morning." 

There  was  something  in  this  suggestion  not 
to  be  laughed  at.    The  most  indignant  of  us  felt 


the  full  force  of  it.  To  shoot  our  enemies  in 
self-defense  seemed  reasonable  enough ;  but  to 
shoot  any  of  our  own  party,  even  the  man  who 
doubted  Robinson  Crusoe,  would  be  a  very  se- 
rious calamity.  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  we  compromised  the  matter  by  putting  the 
lamp  under  an  old  hat  with  a  hole  in  the  top. 
This  done,  we  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

Brigham  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  about 
midnight  to  take  an  observation.  He  was  armed 
with  one  of  the  guns. 

"What's  thatl"  said  he,  sharply;  "I  hear 
8<nnething!  Gentlemen,  I  hear  something! 
Hallo  !  who  goes  there  V 

There  was  no  answer.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  moaning  of  the  surf  down  on  the 
beach. 

"  A  Spaniard  !  by  heavens,  a  Spaniard !  I'll 
shoot  him — I'll  shoot  him  through  the  head !" 

"  Don't  fire,  Brigham,"  said  I,  for  I  wanted  a 
chance  to  fasten  on  with  the  harpoon;  "wait 
till  he  ccmies  up,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants." 

"  Ahoy  there !  What  do  you  want  ?  Answer 
quick,  or  I'll  shoot  you!  Speak!  or  you're  a 
dead  man !" 

All  hands  were  now  in  commotion.  We  rushed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  a  body,  determined 
to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Brigham,  a  little  confiised, 
"  It's  a  goat !  I  see  him  now,  in  the  rays  of  the 
moon ;  a  live  goat,  coming  down  the  clifif.  Shall 
I  kill  him  for  breakfast  1" 

"  Wait,"  said  I,  "  till  he  comes  a  little  closer ; 
I'll  bend  on  to  him  with  the  harpoon." 

"  You'd  better  let  him  alone,"  said  the  Doubter, 
in  a  sepulchral  voice.  "  Likely  as  not  it's  a  tame 
goat  or  a  chicken  belonging  to  the  American 
down  there." 

"A  tame  devil,  sir!  How  do  you  suppose 
they  could  keep  tame  goats  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  Your  remark  concerning  the  chicken  is 
beneath  contempt !" 

"  Well,.  I  don't  know  why.  'Taint  my  nature 
to  take  an  entire  goat  without  proof.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  chicken." 

"Then  you'd  better  go  and  satisfy  yourself, 
if  you're  not  afraid." 

The  Doubter  did  so.  He  walked  a  few  steps 
toward  the  object,  so  as  to -get  sight  of  its  out- 
line, and  then  returned,  saying : 

"  That  thing  there  isn't  a  goat  at  all ;  neyther 
is  it  a  chicken." 

"What  is  it,  then t" 

"Nothing  but  a  bosh." 

"  What  makes  it  move  1" 

"  The  wind,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know  what 
else  could  make  it  move,  for  it  ain't  got  the  first 
principle  of  animal  life  in  it.  Bushes  don't  walk 
about  of  nights  any  more  than  they  do  in  the 
day-time.  I  never  did  believe  in  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't 
listen  to  me." 

We  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  return- 
ed into  the  cave  and  lay  down  again  upon  the 
sail. 

(TO  BB  COlfTIMVBD.) 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


JENA    AND    AUER8TADT. 

IT  was  nearly  midnight  when  Napoleon,  ac- 
companied by  Josephine,  entered  the  dark- 
ened streets  of  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Vienna. 
He  drove  directly  to  the  Tuileries,  and  ascended 
the  stairs,  with  hasty  strides,  to  his  cabinet. 
Without  undressing,  or  even  throwing  himself 
upon  a  couch  for  a  moment  of  repose,  he  sent 
for  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in  a  rigid  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  eagle  eye  of  the  Emperor  immediately  pen- 
etrated the  labyrinth  of  confusion  in  which  its 
concerns  were  involved.  Writing  from  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions  of 
the  preparations  for  the  march  to  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz.  Napoleon  had  thus  addressed  his  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  **  The  paper  of  the  bank  is 
issued  in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  not 
on  real  capital,  but  on  a  delusive  supposition  of 
wealth.  In  one  word,  in  discounting  after  this 
manner,  the  bank  is  coining  false  money.  So 
clearly  do  I  see  the  dangers  of  such  a  course, 
that,  if  necessary,  I  would  stop  the  pay  of  my 
soldiers,  rather  than  persevere  in  it.  /  am  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure  at  the  necessities  of  my 
situation^  which,  by  compelling  me  to  live  in  camps, 
and  engaged  in  distant  expeditions,  withdraw  my 
attention  from  what  would  otherwise  be  the  chief 
object  of  my  anxiety,  and  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart ;  a  good  and  solid  organization  of  all  which 
concerns  the  interest  of  banks,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.^* 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  whole 
Council  of  Finance  was  assembled.  Napoleon 
kept  them  incessantly  occupied,  during  an  unin- 
terrupted session  of  nine  hours.  Thus  energet- 
ically, without  allowing  himself  a  moment  for 
repose,  he  entered  upon  a  series  of  labors  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  mind 
of  this  extraordinary  man  was  all  interested  in 
constructing,  not  in  destroying  He  loved  not 
the  carnage  of  the  battle-field.  He  loved  not  the 
aspect  of  burning  cities,  or  the  desolating  sweep 
of  contending  armies.  It  was  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  humane  disposition,  and  his  intel- 
lectual and  refined  taste,  to  labor  in  his  cabinet, 
in  rearing  works  of  imperishable  grandeur,  than 
hungry,  cold,  and  weary,  drenched  with  rain, 
spattered  with  mud,  toiling  through  the  mire, 
and  bivouacking  upon  the  driftcd-snow,  to  lead 
his  armies  to  mutilation,  blood,  and  death.  Na- 
poleon was  a  man.  The  groans  of  the  dying 
were  not  music  to  his  ear.  As  he  went,  invari- 
ably, the  messenger  of  mercy  over  the  field  of 
strife,  when  the  conflict  was  over,  the  aspect  of 
the  mangled,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  was  not 
a  pleasing  spectacle  to  his  eye.  His  foes  com- 
pelled him,  during  all  his  reign,  to  devote  one 
half  of  his  energies  to  repel  their  assaults. 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  or  Congress,  In  the  year 
1853,  by  Harper  and  Brotbera,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Napoleon  had  again  conquered  peace  with  all 
the  world,  England  alone  excepted.  The  gov- 
ernment of  England,  notwithstanding  the  firm 
opposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  stfll 
waged  unrelenting  war  against  the  RepubUcan 
Empire.  England  was  too  intelligent  to  be  de- 
ceived by  words.  It  mattered  not  whether  Napo- 
leon were  called  Consul  or  Emperor.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  government  were  still  the  same. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  people.  It  was  his  mis- 
sion to  abase  aristocratic  usurpation,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  people  to  equality  of  privileges  and  of 
rights. 

Napoleon  immediately  made  arrangements  for 
the  army  to  return,  by  slow  and  comfortable 
marches  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  He  ordered  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  to  be  amply  provided  for 
during  the  winter,  that  they  might  be  brought 
back  to  France  under  the  genial  sun  of  spring. 
Officers  were  commanded  to  remain  with  them, 
to  see  that  all  their  wants  were  fully  supplied. 
Never  before  or  since  has  there  been  a  general 
so  attentive  to  his  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
To  this  testimony  there  is  not  a  dissentient 
voice. 

In  the  midst  of  negotiations  and  military  cares 
more  vast  and  varied  than  ever  before  occupied 
the  mind  of  man.  Napoleon  devoted  himself  with 
a  fondness  amounting  to  a  passion,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  magnificent  works  of  art  and  of  public 
utility.  In  those  snatches  of  leisure  left  turn  bj 
his  banded  foes,  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  cap- 
ital and  of  his  empire.  Wherever  he  went  some 
grand  idea  for  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  im- 
provement suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  The 
foot-prints  of  the  Emperor  still  remain  all  over 
Paris,  and  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  France, 
enduring  memorials  of  his  philanthropy,  his  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  and  his  tireless  energy.  He 
found  St.  Denis,  the  mausoleum  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France,  in  deplorable  dilapidation.  The 
venerable  edifice  was  immediately  and  magnifi- 
cently repaired.  The  beautiful  church  of  St 
Genevieve  was  crumbling  to  decay.  He  restored 
it  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor.  He  reared 
the  magnificent  monument  in  the  Place  Vendome. 
The  noble  obelisk  of  bronze,  winding  round 
whose  shaft  are  displayed,  in  long  basso-relievo, 
the  exploits  of  the  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
The  monument  was  consecrated  to  the  grand 
army,  and  was  constructed  of  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Napoleon  had  ever  been  con- 
tending for  peace.  In  these  eventful  campaigns 
he  had  secured  peace  for  the  Continent.  He 
wished  to  have  the  statue  of  Peace  surmount  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  pillar.  But  the  nation  grate- 
fully decreed  that  Napoleon,  the  hero-pacifica- 
tor, in  imperial  costume,  should  crown  the  tro- 
phy of  his  own  genius.  When  the  allies,  after 
desolating  Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  blood,  succeeded  in  driving  Napoleon  from 
his  throne,  and  reinstating  the  Bourbons,  they 
hurled  the  statue  of  the  Republican  Emperor 
firom  its  proud  elevation.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, tear  the  image  of  Napoleon  from  the  heart 
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of  an  adoring  people.  The  Bourbons  were  again 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  statue  of  Napoleon  re- 
placed. No  sacrilegious  hand  will  ever  venture 
again  rudely  to  touch  that  memorial  of  a  nation's 
love  and  homage.  He  formed  the  plan,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  uniting  the  liouvre  and  the 
Tuileries  in  the  most  splendid  palace  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  And  this  palace  was  to  be  con- 
secrated, not  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  kings 
and  nobles,  but  to  the  fine  arts,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  The  magnificent  "  Arch  of  Tri- 
/  umph''  in  the  Carrousel,  and  the  still  more  mag- 
nificent arch  facing  the  Elysian  Fields  were  both 
commenced  this  year.  Fifteen  new  fountains 
were  erected  in  the  city.  More  extensive  en- 
gines were  created  to  raise  water  from  the  Seine, 
that  eighty  fountains  might  play  unceasingly 
night  and  day.  Magnificent  quays  were  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  bridge,  in  process 
of  building,  was  rapidly  completed,  and  named 
the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz.  A  new  bridge,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  was  com- 
menced. These  were  but  a  part  of  the  works 
entered  upon  in  the  capital.  The  most  distant 
departments  of  the  empire  shared  his  attention 
and  his  munificence.    Immense  canals  were  con- 


structed, conferring  the  benefits  of  water  com- 
munication upon  all  parts  of  France.  National 
roads,  upon  which  the  tourist  now  gazes  with 
astonishment,  were  commenced.  Others,  already 
laid  out,  were  urged  to  their  rapid  completion. 
The  world-renowned  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  the 
road  through  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  the  high- 
way from  Roanne  to  Lyons,  the  celebrated  road 
from  Nice  to  Genoa,  the  roads  over  Mt.  Cenis 
and  Mt.  Genevre,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  astonishing  works  at  Antwerp, 
will  forever  remain  a  memorial  of  Bonaparte's 
insatiable  desire  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  the  monarch. 

These  were  the  works  in  which  he  delighted. 
This  was  the  fame  he  wished  to  rear  for  himself. 
This  was  the  immortality  he  coveted.  His  re- 
nown is  immortal.  He  has  left  upon  the  Con- 
tinent an  imprint  of  beneficence  which  time  can 
never  efface.  But  Europe  was  in  arms  against 
him.  To  protect  his  empire  from  hostile  inva- 
sion, while  carrying  on  these  great  works,  ho 
was  compelled  continually  to  support  400,000 
men  in  battle  array. 

Napoleon  was  always  a  serious  man,  religiously 
inclined.    In  his  youthful  years  he  kept  himself 
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entirely  aloof,  not  only  from  the  dissipations,  but 
from  the  merriment  of  the  camp.  In  his  ma- 
turer  life  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of 
**  Father  Thoughtful."  Though  not  established 
in  the  belief  that  Christianity  was  of  divine  ori- 
gin, he  ever  cherished  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Amidst  the  sneers  of 
infidel  Europe,  he,  with  unvarying  constancy, 
affirmed  that  religion  was  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  not  merely  as  a  police  regula- 
tion, but  as  a  necessity  of  the  human  soul.  When 
but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  encouraged  his 
brother  Louis,  who  was  then  a  lad  but  about 
fifteen  years  old,  but  conscientious  and  devout, 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Says  Louis,  "  I  was  then  but  a  child.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  his  advice  and  care,  that 
I  partook  of  my  first  communion.  He  selected 
a  worthy  ecclesiastic  to  give  me  the  necessary 
instructions  and  preparations."  When  the  sched- 
ule of  study  for  Madame  Campan*s  female  school 
was  presented  him,  he  found,  as  one  regulation, 
"  The  young  ladies  shall  attend  prayers  ttcice  a 
weck.^^  He  immediately  erased,  with  his  pen,  the 
words  "  twice  a  week,"  and  substituted  **  every 
day." 

*'  Sire  !"  said  General  Bertrand  to  Napoleon, 
one  day,  "you  believe  in  God.  I  also  believe. 
But,  after  all,  what  is  God  1  AVhat  do  we  know 
of  him  1     Have  we  seen  him  ?" 

Napoleon  replied,  "  What  is  God  J  Do  I  know 
what  I  believe  ?  Very  well !  I  will  tell  you. 
Answer  me :  How  know  you  that  a  man  has 
genius  ?  Is  it  any  thing  you  have  seen  1  Is  it 
visible — genius  1  What  then  can  you  believe  of 
it  1  We  see  the  effect.  From  the  effect  we  pass 
to  the  cause.  We  find  it ;  we  affirm  it ;  we  be- 
lieve it.  Is  it  not  so  1  Thus  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  when  the  action  commences,  though  we 
do  not  understand  the  plan  of  attack,  we  admire 
the  promptitude,  the  efficiency  of  the  manceuvres, 
and  exclaim  *  A  man  of  genius  V  When  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  victory  wavers,  why  do  you 
the  first  turn  your  eyes  toward  me  ?  Yes !  your 
lips  call  me.  From  all  parts  we  hear  but  one 
cry,  *  The  Emperor^  where  is  he  ?  his  orders  V 
What  means  that  cry  t  It  is  the  cry  of  instinct, 
of  general  faith  in  me — in  my  genius." 

"  Very  well !  I  also,  I  have  an  instinct,  a 
knowledge,  a  faith,  a  cry  which  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  I  reflect.  I  regard  nature  with  her 
phenomena,  and  I  exclaim  God  !  I  ailmire,  and 
cry.  There  is  a  God  /" 

"  Since  you  believe  in  genius,  tell  me,  tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  what  gives  to  the  man  of  genius  this 
invention,  inspiration,  this  glance  of  the  eye,  pe- 
culiar to  man  alone  1  Answer  me !  from  whence 
does  it  come  ?  You  can  not  tell !  Is  it  not  so  \ 
Neither  can  I,  nor  any  one  else.  And  still,  this 
peculiarity  which  characterizes  certain  individu- 
als, is  a  fkct  as  evident,  as  positive  as  any  other 
fact.  But  if  there  is  such  a  difference  in  mind, 
there  is  evidently  a  cause ;  there  is  some  one 
who  has  made  that  difference.  It  is  neither  you 
nor  me,  and  genius  is  but  a  word,  which  teaches 
nothing  of  its  cause.     That  any  person  should 


say.  They  are  the  organs  !  Behold  a  silliness  fit 
for  a  medical  student,  but  not  for  me.  Do  yoQ 
understand  r** 

Napoleon  saw  so  many  imperfections  in  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  m- 
trust  the  education  of  youth  to  ecclesiastics. 
Their  devotion  to  the  past,  their  hostility  to  all 
innovation  and  progress,  incapacitated  them,  in 
his  judgment,  to  rouse  and  guide  the  youthful 
mind.  He  devoted,  at  this  time,  very  special 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  He  established  an  University,  to  raise 
up  a  corps  of  teachers,  of  high  qualifications, 
who  should  hold  distinguished  rank  in  the  state, 
and  who  should  receive  ample  emolument.  In 
all  the  schools  religion  was  to  be  taught  by 
chaplains. 

Such  were  the  labors  of  Napoleon  in  Paris 
from  January  to  July,  1806.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  from  En- 
gland, who  was  incessantly  assailing  France, 
with  all  the  power  of  her  invincible  fleet.  He 
was  also  conducting  the  most  momentous  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 

The  province  of  Genoa  occupied  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Apennines.  It  was  about  as  large 
as  Rhode  Island,  and  contained  500,000  inhabits 
ants.  Its  population  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  Republican  France.  In  the 
wars  then  desolating  Europe,  this  Lilliputian 
state  was  of  course  powerless,  unless  sustained 
by  some  stronger  arm.  Its  immediate  contigu- 
ity to  France  encouraged  the  desire  for  annexa- 
tion. A  deputation,  from  the  Senate  of  Genoa, 
visited  Napoleon,  soliciting  this  favor.  "  In 
regenerating  the  people  of  this  country,"  said 
the  deputation,  "your  Majesty  has  contracted 
the  obligation  to  render  it  happy.  But  this  can 
not  be  done  unless  it  is  governed  by  your  Ma- 
jesty's wisdom  and  valor.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  around  us,  have  rendered  our 
insulated  situation  a  source  of  perpetual  disqui- 
etude, and  imperiously  call  for  a  union  with  that 
France  which  you  have  covered  with  imperish- 
able renown.  Such  is  the  wish  which  we  are 
charged  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet.  The  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  prove  sufficiently 
that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  external  sugges- 
tion, but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  actual 
situation." 

When  Napoleon  entered  Genoa,  in  consum- 
mation of  this  union,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  Hie 
fStes  arranged  by  the  exultant  inhabitants  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  surpassed  -in  splendor 
any  thing  which  modem  Italy  had  seen.  The 
magistrates  met  Napoleon  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
with  the  keys.  **  Genoa,"  said  they,  **  named  the 
Superb,  from  its  situation,  is  now  still  more 

*  Napoleon  was  exceedingty  displeased  witb  the  Impi- 
ety of  Dr.  Antommarchi,  a  physician  who  was  sent  to  him 
while  at  St.  Helena.  "  You  physicians,**  said  Napoleon  to 
him,  one  day,  **  are  unbelievers,  becauMe  you  can  notjbii 
the  tout  untk  your  dissecting  knife.  Physicians  are  gen- 
erally infldels.  It  is  not  so  with  mathematicians.  They 
are  ordinarily  devout.  The  name  of  God  incessantly 
flowed  flrom  the  pen  of  Lagrange.** 
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worthy  of  that  name  from  its  destination.  It 
hai  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  hero.  It 
therefore  places  its  keys  in  the  hands  of  one 
capable,  above  all  others,  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing that  glory. "  The  city  blazed  with  illum- 
inations, the  roar  of  artillery  shook  the  embattled 
shores  and  frowning  forts ;  and  fireworks,  sur- 
passing the  imagined  creations  of  fairy  power, 
filled  the  whole  heavens,  as  Genoa  rejoiced  over 
the  consummation  of  her  nuptials  with  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  sometimes  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  about  eight  millions.  The  government, 
almost  an  unlimited  monarchy,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Dourhon.  The  per- 
fidious court  had,  again  and  again,  sent  its  ships 
uki  its  armies  to  assail  Napoleon.  And  yet,  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  Napoleon  had  ever  treated 
the  hostile  governments  with  singular  magnan- 
imity. When  the  Emperor  was  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  his  capital,  in  the  wilds  of 
Northern  Germany,  struggling  with  his  banded 
fees  upon  the  plains  of  Austerlitz,  the  King  of 
Naples  thought  it  an  inviting  opportunity  to  at- 
tack him  in  his  rear.  Without  any  provocation, 
mviting  the  English  fleet  into  his  harbors,  and 
joining  his  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  with 
those  of  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  he  fell 
upon  France.  Napoleon  heard  of  this  act  of 
treachery  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Auster- 
liti.    He  was  extremely  exasperated. 

The  kings  of  Europe  seemed  to  treat  him  as 
an  outlaw,  beyond  the  pale  of  all  honorable  in- 
tercourse. The  most  solemn  treaties  with  him 
were  regarded  as  of  no  moment.  They  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  stir  up  treason  around 
his  throne,  and  to  fan  in  France  the  flame  of 
Vol.  VI.—No.  33  -X 


civil  war.  They  cringed  before  his  mighty  gi»- 
nius  as  they  met  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  chamber  of  council,  and  yet  were  they  ever 
ready  to  stab  him  in  the  back,  the  moment  his 
face  was  turned.  An  independent  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  people,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote, 
had  elected  him  its  monarch.  The  despots  of 
Europe  denied  his  right  to  the  throne.  They 
refused  him  his  title.  They  called  him  con- 
temptuously Mr.  Bonaparte.*  They  resorted  to 
every  mean  subterfuge,  in  their  diplomacy,  to 
avoid  the  recognition  of  his  imperial  dignity. 
They  filled  the  world  with  the  blackest  libels 
against  his  fair  fame.  They  accused  him  of 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  murder,  blood-thirsti- 
ness, incest.  They  fed  those  who  were  con- 
structing infernal  machines,  and  mingling  poi« 
son,  and  sharpening  daggers,  to  hunt  him  out 
of  the  world.  There  is  great  moral  sublimity  in 
the  dignity  with  which  Napoleon  encountered 
all  this,  and  went  straight  on  with  his  work. 
He  had  already  spared  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
three  times.  He  resolved  to  be  their  dupe  no 
longer.  The  following  energetic  proclamation 
to  his  army  announced  the  merited  fate  of  this 
perfidious  court. 

"  Soldiers  !  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  done 

*  Gustavus,  King  or  Sweden,  in  a  public  note  delivered 
to  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm,  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  '*  indecent  and  ridiculous  insolence,  which  Mon- 
sieur Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  permitted  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Moniteury  Alexander,  in  public  documents,  addressed 
him  as  ekufofthe  French  government.  And  the  British 
Cabinet  passed  a  solemn  decree  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, while  at  Saint  Helena,  should  receive  no  other  title 
than  that  of  General  Bonaparte.  Gustavus  ever  insisted 
that  Napoleon  was  7^  Betut  described  in  the  book  of 
Revelation. 
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every  thinj^  in  my  power  to  save  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  has  done  every  thing  to  destroy  him- 
self. After  the  battles  of  Dego,  Mondovi,  and 
I/odi  he  could  oppose  to  me  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. I  relied  upon  the  word  of  this  prince,  and 
was  generous  toward  him.  When  the  second 
coalition  was  dissolved  at  Marengo,  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  had  been  the  first  to  commence  this 
unjust  war,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  remained 
single-handed  and  defenseless.  He  implored  me. 
I  pardoned  him  a  second  time.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  you  were  at  the  gates  of  Naples. 
I  had  sufficiently  powerful  reasons  for  suspecting 
the  treason  in  contemplation.  I  was  still  gen- 
erous. I  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Naples. 
I  ordered  you  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  For  the 
third  time,  the  house  of  Naples  was  re-established 
and  saved.  Shall  we  forgive  a  fourth  time  t  Shall 
we  rely  a  fourth  time  on  a  court  without  faith, 
honor,  or  reason  1  No,  no!  The  dynasty  of 
Naples  has  ceased  to  reign.  Its  existence  is  in- 
compatible with  the  honor  of  Europe,  and  the 
repose  of  my  crown." 

Immediately  Napoleon  wrote,  in  the  following 
words,  to  his  brother  Joseph.  **  My  wish  is,  that 
in  the  first  days  of  February  you  should  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  'Naples ;  and  that  I  should  be 
informed,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  that  my 
Eagles  hang  over  that  capital.  You  will  not 
make  any  suspension  of  arms  or  capitulation. 
My  intention  is,  that  the  Bourbons  should  have 
ceased  to  reign  in  Naples.  I  wish  to  seat  on 
that  throne  a  prince  of  my  house ;  you,  in  the 
first  place,  if  that  suits  you ;  another,  if  that  does 
not  suit  you."  ♦ 

Joseph*  took  an  army  and  went  to  Naples. 
Upon  his  approach  the  English  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation,  taking  with  them  the  royal 
fiuniiy.t  By  thus  ejecting  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  the  brow 
of  his  brother.  Napoleon  greatly  exasperated  the 
reinaining  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  added  much 


*  "  The  extremity  <»r  tbe  Peninsula  and  Sicily  compose 
the  Kingdom  or  Naples,  the  most  powerfVil  state  in  Italy, 
most  like  Rome  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  still 
worse  governed,  if  possible.  There  reigned  a  Bourbon,  a 
mild,  imbecile  prince,  devoted  to  one  kind  ofporsait,  fish- 
ing and  ileld  sports.  These  occupations  engrossed  all 
his  time.  While  he  was  engaged  in  them,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  vras  abandoned  to  his  wllb,  an  Aas- 
trtan  princess, .  sister  to  the  Qneen  of  France.  This 
princess,  a  woman  of  capricious  disposition,  of  licentious 
passions,  having  the  Minister  Acton  fbr  h^  paramour, 
who  was  sold  to  the  English,  conducted  the  aflUrs  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  senseless  manner.  The  En^ish,  whose 
policy  it  always  was  to  gain  a  fboting  on  the  Continent, 
by  controlling  the  petty  states  bordering  upon  its  coasts, 
had  endeavored  to  make  themselves  the  patrons  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  They  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  queen  against  France,  and  with  that  hatred 
laAised  the  ambition  to  rule  Italy.**— Thibbs. 

t  **The  brief  reign  of  Joseph  was  a  succession  of  ben- 
efits to  a  people  who  had  been  long  degraded  by  a  most 
oppressive  despotism.  He  founded  civil  and  military 
schools,  some  of  which  yet  exist— overthrew  feudal  prir- 
ileges— suppressed  the  convents— opened  new  roads — 
caused  the  Laxzanm.  of  N^iles  to  work  and  be  paid- 
drained  marshes,  and  every  where  animated  with  new 
lift  and  hope,  a  people  long  sunk  In  abject  servitude.**^ 
New  York  Amerioan, 


to  his  embarrassments.  But  by  leaving  tbe  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne,  after  such  repeated  acts  of 
perfidy,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  peril  of  another 
treacherous  assault  whenever  hostUe  Europe 
should  again  rise  in  arms  against  him.  Wisely 
he  chose  the  least  of  two  evils.  And  now  the 
idea  became  an  established  principle  in  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  that  as  all  the  feudal  kings  of  Eu- 
rope were  in  heart  banded  against  him,  and  were 
ever  watching  for  opportunities  to  assail  him, 
he  must  strengthen  his  power,  by  establishing 
thrones  and  sustaining  governments  which  sAyuM 
be  occupied  by  his  friends.  It  was  a  straggle, 
not  only  for  his  political  existence,  but  also  lor 
the  dignity  and  the  independence  of  the  French 
nation. 

Holland  was  a  low,  marshy  country,  about  tbe 
size  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Two  milliona  and 
a  half  of  inhabitants,  protected  from  the  sea  by 
dykes,  cultivated  its  fields,  and  worked  its  ke- 
tones. Holland  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
France  in  the  effort  to  obtain,  by  revolutionary 
violence,  deliverance  from  aristocratic  usurpation. 
England,  with  her  allies,  fell  upon  Holland  as 
upon  France.  At  one  swoop  she  robbed  her  of 
her  colonies,  swept  her  commerce  from  the  seas. 
and  held  all  her  ports  in  close  blockade.  Hostile 
armies  invaded  her  territory.  The  nation,  single- 
handed,  was  powerless  against  such  muHitodin- 
ous  foes.  She  appealed  to  France  for  aid.  Tbe 
aid  was  furnished,  and  the  allied  hosts  expelled. 
When  France  adopted  monarchical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, Holland  decided  to  do  the  same.  Hol- 
land and  France  mutually  sympathizing,  needed 
mutual  support.  Their  most  intimate  alliance 
seemed  to  be  essential  to  their  existence.  Hol- 
land therefore  chose  Louis  Bonaparte  for  her 
king.  Louis  was  an  intelligent,  conscientious, 
and  upright  man.  Even  the  voice  of  slander  has 
not  attempted  to  sully  his  fiime.  He  won  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  subjects. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  had  received  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  a  small  terri- 
tory, about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
containing  three  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants* 
It  was  indebted  to  Napoleon  for  existence.  Un- 
aided by  his  arm,  it  could  not  for  an  hour  have 
protected  itself  from  the  assaults  of  Austria.  In 
mid  winter,  four  hundred  and  fifty  deputies 
crossed  the  Alps,  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Napoleon  in  organizing  their  government  and  in 
defending  them  from  the  armed  despotisms  whicfa 
threatened  their  destruction.  In  the  following 
words  they  had  addressed  Napoleon : 

**The  Cisalpine  Republic  needs  a  support, 
which  will  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the  pow- 
ers which  have  not  yet  recognized  its  existence. 
It  absolutely  requires  a  man  who,  by  the  ascend- 
ant of  his  name  and  strength,  may  give  it  tbe 
rank  and  consideration  which  it  noay  not  other- 
wise obtain.  Therefore  General  Bonaparte  is 
requested  to  honor  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  by 
continuing  to  govern  it,  by  blending  the  dhrsc- 
tion  pf  its  afiTairs  with  those  of  France,  so  long 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  unite  idl  parts  of  its 
territory  under  the  same  political  institntioiM, 
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and  to  cause  it  to  be  recognized  by  the  powers 
of  Europe." 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people,  Na- 
poleon afterward  accepted  the  crown,  declaring 
Eugene  to  be  his  heir.  On  this  occasion  he  said 
to  the  French  Senate  : 

"  Powerful  and  great  is  the  French  Empire. 
Greater  still  is  our  moderation.  We  have  in  a 
manner  conquered  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany.  But,  in  the  midst  of  such  unparal- 
leled success,  we  have  listened  only  to  the  coun- 
sels of  moderation.  Of  so  many  conquered 
provinces,  we  have  retained  only  the  one  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  France  in  that  rank 
among  nations  which  she  has  always  enjoy^. 
The  partition  of  Poland,  the  provinces  torn  from 
Turkey,  the  conquest  of  India,  and  of  almost  all 
the  European  colonies,  have  turned  the  balance 
against  us.  To  form  a  counterpoise  to  such  ac- 
quisitions, we  must  retain  something.  But  we 
must  keep  only  what  is  useful  and  necessary. 
Great  would  have  been  the  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  the  resources  of  our  territory,  if  we  had 
united  to  them  the  Italian  Republic.  But  we 
gave  it  independence  at  Lyons.  And  now  we 
proceed  a  step  further,  and  recognize  its  ulti- 
mate separation  from  the  crown  of  France,  de- 
ferring only  the  execution  of  that  project  till  it 
can  be  done  without  danger  to  Italian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  government  of  Eugene  in  Italy  was  pop- 
ular in  the  extreme.  The  Italians  still  look 
back  upon  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  prosperous  of 
their  modem  history.  The  administration  of 
the  government  by  Napoleon  is  ever  spoken  of 
with  admiration.  Eugene  followed  the  maxims 
which  he  received  from  the  sagacity  and  the 
experience  of  the  Emperor.  '*  Unlike,*'  says 
Alison,  "  the  conquered  states  of  other  European 
monarchies,  the  inhabitants  of  liOmbardy  felt 
the  foreign  yoke  only  in  the  quickened  circula- 
tion of  wealth,  the  increased  vent  for  industry, 
the  wider  field  for  exertion.  Honors,  dignities, 
emoluments,  all  were  reserved  for  Italians. 
Hardly  a  magistrate  or  civil  functionary  was  of 
foreign  birth.  Every  where  great  and  useful 
undertakings  were  set  on  foot.  Splendid  edi- 
ftces  ornamented  the  towns.  Useful  canals  irri- 
gated the  fields." 

The  state  of  Piedmont,  a  province  of  Sardinia, 
was  about  as  large  as  Massachusetts.  It  con- 
tained a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions. 
The  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  to  escape  from 
the  iron  despotism  of  Austrian  rule.  Cordially 
sympathizing  with  the  French  in  their  political 
principles,  they  tumultuously  joined  them.  The 
whole  land  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  was 
vocal  with  rejoicings,  as  Piedmont  was  annexed 
to  France.  Napoleon  was  of  Italian  parentage. 
He  ever  remained  faithful  to  the  souvenirs  of 
his  origin.  The  Italian  language  was  his  mo< 
ther  tongue,  and  the  interests  of  Italy  were  pecu- 
liarly near  to  his  heart.  The  Peninsula  was 
divided  up  into  innumerable  petty  dukedoms, 
principalities,  and  kingdoms.     None  of  these  | 


could  be  independent.  They  could  only  exist 
by  seeking  shelter  beneath  the  flag  of  Austria 
or  France.  It  was  one  of  the  fondest  dreams 
of  Napoleon's  noble  ambition  to  restore  Italian 
independence.  He  hoped,  by  his  influence,  to 
have  been  able  to  unite  all  these  feeble  govern^ 
ments  in  one  great  kingdom,  containing  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Rome,  he  would  make 
its  illustrious  capital.  He  designed  to  rescue 
the  immortal  city  from  the  ruins  with  which  it 
is  encumbered ;  to  protect  its  ancient  monuments 
from  the  further  ravages  of  decay,  and  to  restore 
the  city,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. Napoleon  had  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  Italian  people  that  he  could  without 
much  difficulty  have  carried  this  magnificent 
project  into  execution,  were  it  not  for  certain 
political  considerations  which  arrested  him.  He 
wished  for  peace  with  Europe.  He  wished,  if 
possible,  to  conciliate  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
surrounding  monarchies  toward  the  new  insti- 
tutions in  France.  To  appease  Austria,  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  her 
conquest  of  the  ancient  state  of  Venice,  as  far 
as  the  Adige.  Spain  was  propitiated  by  al- 
lowing her  two  princes  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
Etruria.  By  permitting  the  Pope  to  retain  his 
secular  power  over  the  States  of  the  Church,  he 
secured  throughout  Europe  a  religious  interest 
in  favor  of  France.  The  Bourbons  he  wished 
to  leave  undisturbed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples, 
notwithstanding  reiterated  acts  of  treachery 
against  him.  This  was  a  pledge  to  Europe  of 
his  desire  not  to  introduce  violence  and  revolu- 
tion into  other  governments.  The  power  was 
clearly  in  his  hands.  He  could  have  set  all  these 
considerations  at  defiance.  So  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  Italy  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  equality  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  originated,  that  they  implored  the  per- 
mission of  Napoleon  to  drive  their  rulers  from 
their  thrones.  Wherever  the  French  armies 
appeared  they  were  welcomed  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  as  friends  and  liberators.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  spread  through 
Europe  the  flames  of  Revolution.  Neither  did 
he  consider  it  his  duty  to  allow  the  despots  of 
Europe  to  force  back  upon  France  a  rejected 
and  detested  dynasty. 

Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  position  of  France 
at  this  period.  "  While  England,"  says  Alison,. 
'*  was  extending  its  mighty  arms  over  both  hemi- 
spheres, France  was  laying  its  iron  grasp  on  the 
richest  and  most  important  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  strife  could  not  be  other  than  desperate 
between  two  such  powers."  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  was  simply  this.  England  was 
conquering  and  annexing  to  her  vast  empire, 
continents,  islands,  and  provinces,  all  over  the 
world ;  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  North  America  and  in  South  America, 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa;  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  her 
boast  that  upon  the  territories  of  Britannia  the 
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tun  never  ceased  to  shine.  She  had  fonned 
coalitions  against  France  with  Russia,  Austria, 
Turkey,  Prussia,  Naples,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  innumerable  other  petty  principalities 
and  dukedoms.  And  yet  this  England,  the  un- 
disputed mistress  of  the  sea,  and  more  powerful 
upon  the  land  than  imperial  Rome  in  her  meri- 
dian grandeur,  was  filling  the  world  with  clamor 
against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  annexed  to  France,  Genoa,  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  a  few  leagues  of  territory  along 
the  lefl  banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  that  noble  river 
might  be  one  of  his  barriers  against  invading 
hosts.  He  had  also  strengthened  his  empire  to 
resist  its  multitudinous  foes,  by  forming  strong 
friendly  alliances  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  a  few  minor 
states. 

There  was  a  fatality  attending  Napoleon's 
career,  which  he  ever  recognized,  and  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  have  averted.  Aristocratic 
Europe  was  necessarily  in  arms  against  the 
Democratic  Emperor.  Had  Napoleon  neglected 
to  fortify  himself  against  aggression,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  France,  and  by  forming 
friendly  alliances,  the  coalesced  despots  would 
have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  as  they  tore  the 
crown  from  his  brow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  disseminating  principles  of  equality,  and  or- 
ganizing his  friends  as  barriers  against  his  foes, 
he  alarmed  still  more  the  monarchs  around  him, 
and  roused  them  to  still  more  desperate  efforts 
for  his  destruction.  The  government  of  England 
can  not  be  called  a  despotism.  Next  to  that  of 
the  United  States  it  is  the  most  liberal  and  free 
of  any  upon  the  globe.  But  the  English  oli- 
garchy dreaded  exceedingly  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples, which  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  in 
France.  Thousands  of  her  population,  headed 
by  many  of  the  most  eloquent  members  of  Par- 
liament, were  clamorous  for  popular  reform. 
Ireland  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  The  maritime 
supremacy  of  England  was  also  imperiled,  should 
Napoleon,  with  his  almost  superhuman  genius, 
have  free  scope  for  the  development  of  the  en- 
ergies of  France.  Therefore  liberty-loving  En- 
gland allowed  herself  to  head  an  alliance  of 
despots  against  popular  rights.  Combined  Eu- 
rope crushed  Napoleon.  And  what  is  Europe 
now  t  It  contains  but  two  classes,  the  oppress- 
ors and  the  oppressed.  **  The  day  will  yet 
come,''  said  Napoleon,  *^  when  the  English  will 
lament  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  Incomprehen- 
sible day.  Concurrence  of  unheard  of  fatalities. 
Singular  defeat,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  fatal  catastrophe,  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quered has  not  sufiered,  nor  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror  been  increased.  The  memory  of  the 
one  will  survive  his  destruction.  The  memory 
of  the  other  will  perhaps  be  buried  in  his  tri- 
umph." "When  I  heard."  said  Robert  Hall, 
'*  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  felt 
that  the  clock  of  the  world  had  gone  back  six 
ages." 

In  this  connection  Napoleon  remarked  at  St. 
Helena:    ''The  Engliih  are  said  to  traffic  in 


every  thing.  Why  then  does  she  not  sell  liber- 
ty, for  which  she  might  get  a  high  price,  and 
without  any  fear  of  exhausting  her  own  stock! 
For  example,  what  would  not  the  poor  Spaniards 
give  her  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  to  which 
they  have  again  been  subjected  1  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  would  willingly  pay  any  price 
to  recover  their  freedom.  It  was  I  who  inspired 
them  with  this  sentiment;  and  the  error  into 
which  I  fell,  might  at  least  be  turned  into  good 
account  by  another  government.  As  to  the 
Italians,  I  have  planted  in  their  hearts  principles 
that  can  never  be  rooted  out.  What  can  En- 
gland do  better  than  to  promote  and  assist  the 
noble  impulses  of  modem  regeneration  t  Sooner 
or  later  this  regeneration  must  be  accomplished. 
Sovereigns  and  old  aristocratic  institutions  may 
exert  their  efforts  to  oppose  it,  but  in  vain. 
They  are  dooming  themselves  to  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphus.  Sooner  or  later  some  arm  will 
tire  of  resistance,  and  then  the  whole  ^stem 
will  fall  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace  1  This  was  my  inten- 
tion. Why  does  England  refuse  to  avail  herself 
of  the  glory  and  advantage  she  might  derive  from 
this  course  of  proceed  ingt" 

Napoleon,  fully  conscious  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  position,  wrote  to  Joseph  in  Naples,  urging 
him  to  erect  a  powerful  fortress  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  **  Five  or  six  millions  a  year,"  said  he, 
"  ought  to  be  devoted  for  ten  years  to  this  great 
creation,  in  such  a  manner  that  with  each  ex- 
penditure of  six  millions  a  degree  of  strength 
should  be  gained ;  and  so  that,  so  eariy  as  the 
second  or  third  year  you  might  be  able  to  shat 
yourself  up  in  this  vast  fortress.  Neither  you 
nor  I  know  what  is  to  befall  us  in  two,  three,  or 
four  years.  Centuries  are  not  for  us.  If  you 
are  energetic,  you  may  hold  out,  in  such  an 
asylum,  long  enough  to  defy  the  rigors  of  For- 
tune, and  to  await  the  return  of  her  favors."  On 
another  occasion,  he.  remarked  to  some  friends, 
who  had  gathered  around  him  in  the  Tuileries, 
when  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  power,  "  The 
vicissitudes  of  life  are  very  great.  It  would  not 
be  strange  should  my  son  yet  have  cause  to  deem 
himself  very  fortunate  with  an  income  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year." 

Napoleon  was  ever  of  the  impression  that  the 
majority  of  the  British  people  were  opposed  to 
the  war ;  that  it  was  maintained  solely  by  the 
influence  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy.  **  I  would  not  have  attempted  to 
subject  England  to  France,"  said  he,  to  O'Meara. 
"  I  could  not  have  united  two  nations  so  dissinir 
ilar.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  my  project,  I  woakl 
have  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  established  a 
republic  instead  of  the  oligarchy  by  which  yon 
are  governed.  I  would  have  separated  Ireland 
from  England,  and  left  them  to  themselves,  after 
having  sown  the  seeds  of  republicanism  in  their 
morale.  I  would  have  allowed  the  House  of 
Commons  to  remain,  but  would  have  introduced 
a  great  reform."  Says  Alison  :  **  WouW  En- 
gland have  remained  true  to  herself!  under  the 
temptation  to  swerve  produced  by  such  means ! 
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This  is  a  point  upon  which  no  Briton  would  have 
entertained  a  doubt  till  within  these  few  years 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  public  mind  has 
reeled  from  the  application  of  inferior  stimulants 
since  1830,  and  the  strong  partiality  to  French 
alliance,  which  has  recently  grown  up  ^ith  the 
spread  of  Democratic  principles,  has  how  sug- 
gested the  painful  doubt  whether  Napoleon  did 
not  know  us  better  than  we  knew  ourselves,  and 
whether  we  could  have  resisted  those  methods 
of  seduction,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  patri- 
otism of  so  many  other  people.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  indeed,  then  ran  high  against  Gallic 
invasion ;  unanimity  unprecedented  animated  the 
British  people.  But  strong  as  that  feeling  was,  it 
is  now  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
supplanted,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  at 
least,  by  a  still  stronger,  and  if  the  sudden  offer 
of  all  the  glittering  objects  of  Democratic  ambi- 
tion, would  not  have  shaken  the  patnotism  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  British,  ^s  it  unques- 
tionably would  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people.'' 

-  Sixteen  princes,  of  various  degrees  of  rank 
and  power,  occupying  small  states  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  formed  a  league.  The  plan  orig- 
inated with  Napoleon.  The  states,  thus  united, 
took  the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
ft  was  a  compact  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the ''  United  States/'  and  embraced  a  population 
of  about  fourteen  millions.  Napoleon  was  elect- 
ed Protector  of  the  Confederation.  Perfect 
liberty  of  conscience  was  established  through 
all  the  states ;  and  they  entered  unitedly  into 
an  alliance  with  France,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive. In  case  of  war,  France  was  to  furnish 
200,000  men,  and  the  Confederates  63,000.  All 
disputes  between  the  states  were  to  be  settled 
by  a  congress  composed  of  two  bodies.  When 
this  confederation  was  formed  to  secure  external 
and  internal  peace,  Napoleon  sent  word  to  the 
Kiqg  of  Prussia,  that  '*he  would  see  without 
pain,  nay,  even  with  pleasure,  Prussia  ranging 
under  her  influence,  all  the  states  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  by  means  of  a  confederation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Rhine.'* 

Twelve  years  before  these  events,  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  she 
agreed  to  furnish  France,  in  case  of  war,  with 
an  auxiliary  force,  which  was  subsequently  com- 
muted into  a  subsidy  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  England  .was  very  reasonably  an 
noyed  that  this  large  sum  should  be  furnished 
her  foe,  by  a  nation  professing  neutrality.  Spain 
was  in  a  dilemma.  If  she  refused  to  fulfill  the 
treaty,  war  with  France  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  If  she  continued  to  supply  France 
with  money,  she  must  expose  herself  to  the 
broadsides  of  the  British  navy.  After  many 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  England — and 
denials,  apologies,  and  protestations  on  the  part 
of  Spain — England,  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  issued  secret  orders  to  her  fleet  to  capture 
the  merchant-ships  of  Spain,  wherever  found. 
Four  Spanish  galleons,  freighted  with  treasure, 
all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  approaching 


Cadiz.  A  squadron  of  four  British  ships  at- 
tacked them.  One  of  the  Spanish  ships  was 
blown  up,  and  all  on  board,  two  hundred  and 
fifly  in  number,  perished.  Tlie  other  three 
ships,  their  decks  slippery  with  blood,  were 
captured.  The  treasure  on  board  was  over  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  occurrence  produced  intense  excitement 
throughout  England.  The  government,  with 
much  embarrassment,  defended  the  measure  as 
justifiable  and  necessary.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  British  people  con- 
demned the  act  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  Spain  immediately  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  some  thirty  ships  in  number,  were  met 
by  an  equal  squadron  of  English  ships  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  com- 
bined fleet  was  entirely  overthrown.  Nineteen 
ships  were  taken ;  seven  escaped  into  Cadiz,  so 
pierced  and  shattered  as  to  be  perfectly  unserv- 
iceable. Four  made  way  for  the  Straits,  and 
were  captured  a  few  days  afterward.  Thus  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  in  fact  annihi- 
lated England  remained  the  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Napoleon  could  no  longer 
hope  to  assail  her.  He  could  only  strive  to 
ward  off  the  blows,  which  she  continued  unceas- 
ingly to  deal  upon  him.  This  led  him  more 
deeply  to  feel  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
himself  upon  the  Continent,  as  the  wide  worid 
of  water  was  entirely  in  possession  of  his  foes.* 

The  capitulation  at  Ulm  and  the  victory  of 
Austerlitz  caused  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar  to  be 
forgotten.  The  echoes  of  that  terrific  naval  con- 
flict died  away  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean ; 
whife  the  resonance  of  the  mighty  tread  of  Na- 
poleon's armies  vibrated  through  every  capital 
upon  the  Continent  William  Pitt  soon  died,  at 
the  age  of  forty  seven.  Public  opinion  in  En- 
gland now  imperiously  called  for  Mr.  Fox  as 
Prime  Mmister.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Mr.  Fox  and  Napoleon  were  friends, 
mutual  admirers.  The  masses  of  the  British 
people  were  in  favor  of  peace.  The  powerful 
aristocracy,  both  of  wealth  and  rank,  were  al- 
most to  a  man  in  favor  of  war.  Napoleon  was 
exceedingly  gratified  by  this  change,  and  was 
sanguine  in  the  hope  of  immediate  peace.  Soon 
aitei  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power,  a  wretch 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  offered  to  as- 
sassinate Napoleon.  Mr.  Fox  indignantly  or 
dered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
wrote  a  noble  letter  to  the  French  government, 
denouncing  the  odious  project,  and  offering  to 
place  the  man  at  their  disposal.  This  generous 
procedure,  so  diflerent  from  that  which  Napo- 
leon had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 

*  Nelson  lost  his  life  in  this  conflict.  England  grate- 
AiUy  conferred  all  possible  honors  upon  his  memory.  IliM 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  pension  of  30,060  dol- 
lars a  year.  Each  of  his  sisters  received  a  gift  of  50,000 
dollars,  and  500,000  dollais  to  purchase  an  esute.  A 
public  fbneral  was  decreed  him,  and  a  monument  erected 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  **  At  Waterloo,*"  says  Alison, 
** England  fbught  fbr  victory;  at  TrafUgar,  ibr  exist- 
ence." 
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British  government,  touched  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  the  Emperor.  **  There,"  he  exclaimed, 
*•  I  recognize  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue, 
which  have  always  animated  Mr.  Fox.  Thank 
him,  in  my  name.  Tell  him  whether  the  policy 
of  his  sovereign  causes  us  to  continue  much 
longer  at  war,  or  whether  as  speedy  an  end  as 
the  two  nations  can  desire  is  put  to  a  quarrel 
useless  to  humanity,  I  rejoice  at  the  new  char- 
acter which  from  this  proceeding,  the  war  has 
already  taken.  It  is  an  omen  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  a  cabinet,  of  the  principles  of 
which  I  am  delighted  to  judge  from  those  of 
Mr.  Fox.  He  is  one  of  the  men  most  fitted  to 
feel  in  every  thing  what  is  excellent,  what  is 
truly  great."  M.  Talleyrand,  the  French  Min- 
ister, communicated  this  reply  to  Mr.  Fox.  A 
reply  was  immediately  returned  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
frank  and  cordial  terms  proposing  peace.  Napo- 
leon was  delighted  with,  the  proposal.  Most  sin- 
cerely he  wished  for  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.  Rejoiced  at  this  overture,  he  accepted 
it  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

But  it  was  now  extremely  difficult  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  pecuie.  Napoleon  was  so  pow- 
erful that  France  would  accede  to  any  terms 
which  her  Emperor  should  judge  to  be  best. 
But  Mr.  Fox  was  surrounded  in  Parliament  by 
an  Opposition  of  immense  strength.  The  Tories 
wished  for  war.  England  had  made  enormous 
conquests  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  her 
allies.  She  wished  to  retain  them  all.  France 
had  made  vast  accessions  to  her  power  upon  the 
Continent.  The  Tories  insisted  that  she  should 
surrender  all.  England  wished  to  be  the  great 
manufacturer  of  the  world,  with  all  nations  for 
her  purchasers,  and  with  the  commerce  of  aU 
climes  engrossed  by  her  fleets.  Napoleon,  though 
most  anxious  for  peace,  was  not  virilling  that 
France  should  become  the  vassal  of  England. 
He  deemed  it  a  matter  of  the  first  moment  that 
French  manufactures  should  be  encouraged  by 
protective  duties.  Under  these  circumstances.  Na- 
poleon said  to  Mr.  Fox,  through  M.  Talleyrand, 
**  France  will  not  dispute  with  England  the  con- 
quests England  has  made.  Neither  does  France 
claim  any  thing  more  upon  the  Continent  than 
what  she  now  has.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easy  to 
lay  down  the  basis  of  a  peace,  if  England  has 
not  inadmissible  views  relative  to  commercial 
interests.  The  Emperor  is  persuaded  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  no  other  than  the  refiisal  to  conclude  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  Be  assured  that  the  Emperor, 
without  refusing  certain  commercial  advantages, 
if  they  are  possible,  will  not  admit  of  any  treaty 
prejudicial  to  French  industry,  which  he  means 
to  protect  by  all  duties  and  prohibitions  which 
can  favor  its  development.  He  insists  on  having 
liberty  to  do  at  home  all  that  he  pleases,  all  that 
is  beneficial,  without  any  rival  nation  having  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  him." 

It  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the  generous  in- 
tercourse between  these  noble  men.  Mr.  Fox 
accompanied  each  official  dispatch  with  a  private 
■ote,  ftiU  of  frank  and  cordial  friendship.    M. 


Talleyrand,  who  was  but  the  amanuensis  of 
Napoleon,  followed  his  example.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  English  captured  all  the  French  whom  they 
could  &id  upon  the  sea.  Napoleon,  in  retalia- 
tion, capture]  all  the  English  whom  he  could 
find  upon  the  land.  Many  members  of  the  high- 
est families  in  England  were  detained  in  France. 
Mr.  Fox  applied  for  the  release  of  several  of  them 
on  parole.  Napoleon  immediately  sent  to  him 
every  one  designated  in  the  list.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
return  for  this  magnanimity,  released  an  equal 
number  of  illustrious  captives  taken  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar. 

There  was  another  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  peace.  The  King  of  Engkind  was  also 
King  of  Hanover.  This  kingdom,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  Germany,  occupied  a  ter- 
ritory about  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  embraced  a  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
coalition  against  France,  Napoleon  had  taken  it 
At  the  peace  of  Presburg,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  had  allowed  Pras- 
sia  to  take  possession  of  the  territory.  English 
honor  demanded  that  Hanover  should  be  restored. 
This  appeared  absolutely  essential  to  peace.  But 
Prussia  grasped  her  rich  booty  with  deathless 
tenacity.  Napoleon,  however,  meditated  restor- 
ing Hanover  to  England,  and  conferring  upon 
Prussia  some  other  provinces  in  requital.  In  the 
midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  diplomacy,  Fox  was 
suddenly  taken  sick,  and  died.  I'^e  peace  of 
the  world  was  entombed  in  his  sepulchre.  New 
influences  gained  strength  in  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James,  and  all  hopes  of  peace  were  at  an  end. 
The  English  ministers  now  presented  all  kinds 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  ;  and  the  em- 
bassadors at  Paris  conducting  the  negotiations, 
soon  demanded  their  passports.  **  There  can  be 
no  doubt,"  says  H.  B.  Ireland,  "but  that  the 
hopes  of  a  new  war,  indulged  by  the  English 
cabinet,  constituted  the  basis  of  those  objections. 
This  rupture  was  hailed  at  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  with  the  most  savage  demonstrations 
of  joy." 

The  death  of  Fox,  Napoleon  ever  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  of  calamities.  At  St.  Helena  he 
said,  half  a  dozen  such  men  as  Fox  and  Cora* 
wallis  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation. 

**  With  such  men  I  should  always  have  agreed. 
We  should  soon  have  settled  our  diflferences, 
and  not  only  France  would  have  been  at  pc^ace 
with  a  nation  at  bottom  worthy  of  esteem,  but 
we  should  have  done  great  things  together." 
Again  he  said,  *'  Fame  had  informed  me  of  his 
talents.  I  found  that  he  possessed  a  noble  char- 
acter, a  good  heart,  liberal,  generous,  and  en- 
lightened views.  I  considered  him  an  ornament 
to  mankind,  and  was  very  much  attached  to 
him."  And  again  he  remarked,  "  Certainly  the 
death  of  Fox  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  my 
career.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  affairs 
would  have  taken  a  totally  different  torn.  The 
cause  of  the  people  would  have  triumphed,  and 
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we  should  haye  eitablished  a  new  older  of  things 
in  Europe."  * 

And  now  England,  Russia,  and  Prassia  form- 
ed another  coalition  against  Napoleon.  There 
was  even  no  plausible  pretext  to  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  war.  Napoleon  was  conse- 
crating all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  France.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  noble  purposes,  he  needed  peace. 
In  his  vast  conquests  he  had  shown  the  most 
singular  moderation — a  moderation  which  ought 
to  have  put  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria to  the  blush.  To  the  following  remarks  in 
the  Moniteur — evidently  from  the  powerful  pen 
of  Napoleon — Europe  could  make  no  rq>ly  but 
by  the  charges  of  her  squadrons,  and  by  the 
broadsides  of  her  fleets. 

**  Why  should  hostilities  arise  between  France 
and  Russia  1  Perfectly  independent  of  each  oth- 
er, they  are  impotent  to  inflict  evil,  but  all-pow- 
erful to  communicate  benefits.  If  the  Emperor 
of  France  exercises  a  great  influence  in  Italy, 
the  Czar  exerts  a  still  greater  influence  over 
Turkey  and  Persia.  If  the  cabinet  of  Russia 
pretends  to  have  a  right  to  aflUr  limits  to  the 
power  of  France,  without  doubt  it  is  equally 
disposed  to  allow  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  prescribe  the  bounds  beyond  which  Russia 
is  not  to  pass.  Russia  has  partitioned  Poland. 
Can  she  then  complain  that  France  possesses 
Belgium  and  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine!  Rus- 
sia has  seized  upon  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia.  Can  she  deny 
that  the  right  of  self-preservation  gives  France 
a  title  to  demand  an  equivalent  in  Eun^  1  Let 
every  power  begin  by  restoring  the  conquests 
which  it  has  made  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Let  them  re-establish  Poland,  restore  Venice 
to  its  Senate,  Trinidad  to  Spain,  Ceylon  to  Hol- 
land, the  Crimea  to  the  Porte,  the  Caucasus 
and  Georgia  to  Persia,  the  kingdom  of  Mysore 
to  the  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  Mahratta 
States  to  their  lawful  owners ;  and  then  the 
other  Powers  may  have  some  title  to  insist  that 
France  shall  retire  within  her  ancient  limits. 
^t  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  ambition  of 
France.  Had  she  chosen  to  preserve  her  con- 
quests, the  half  of  Austria,  the  Venetian  States, 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  would  have  been  in  her  pos- 


♦  "  While  Mr.  Pill  lived,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  war  was  cer- 
tain ;  his  death  offered  a  bare  chance  of  peace.  He  had 
long  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  war  party,  and  the  dar- 
ling or  that  part  of  the  aristocracy  who  wished  to  subdue 
the  popular  spirit  of  English  tteeiom  to  get  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  borough- 
mongers,  and,  of  course,  to  crush  and  stifle  the  example 
and  the  rising  flame  of  liberty  every  where  else.  Engaged 
in  a  quarrel  that  was  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  an 
object  that  must  be  kept  in  the  back-ground,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  set  of  plausible  excuses  always  ready. 
If  we  were  at  war,  it  was  for  '  the  existence  of  social  or- 
der.* If  we  did  not  make  peace,  it  was  because '  existing 
circumstances*  did  not  permit  us.** 

While  Fox  held  the  reins,  hopes  continued  to  be  en- 
tertained of  peace,  and  Bonaparte,  with  Talleyrand  to 
assist  him,  strained  every  nerve  to  urge  it  forward.  But 
at  his  death  things  reverted  to  their  old  and  natural 


session.  The  limits  of  France,  are  in  reality,  the 
Adige  and  the  Rhine.  Has  it  passed  either  of 
these  limits  1  Had  it  fixed  on  the  Solza  and  the 
Drave,  it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  its  conquest." 

When  Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  surround 
General  Mack  at  Ulm,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  should 
send  a  few  battalions  across  the  little  state  of 
Anspach,  which  belonged  to  Prussia.  To  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  had  charge  of  this  division,  he 
wrote :  "  You  will  traverse  the  territory  of  An- 
spach. Avoid  resting  there.  Do  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  conciliate  the  Prussians.  Testify 
the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  interests  of 
Prussia.  In  the  meantime  pursue  your  march 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  alleging,  as  an  excuse, 
the  impossibility  of  doing  otherwbe,  which  is 
really  the  fact." 

At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  the  Grand 
Marshal  Duroc,  to  Berlin,  to  apprise  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  the  critical  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  by  an  attack  from  so  formidable  an 
alliance,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war ; 
to  express  his  unfeigned  regret  at  the  necessity 
of  marching  some  troops  over  a  portion  of  the 
Prussian  territory ;  and  to  excuse  himself  upon 
the  ground  of  absolute  necessity  alone.  Though 
the  king  rather  ungraciously  accepted  the  apol- 
ogy, the  more  warlike  portion  of  the  nation, 
headed  by  their  chivalric  queen,  loudly  declared 
that  this  violation  was  an  outrage  which  could 
only  be  avenged  by  the  sword.  This  was  one 
of  the  grievances  of  which  Prussia  now  com- 
plained. 

There  were  then,  as  now,  in  Europe  two  great 
antagonistic  forces — ^the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned— the  aristocracy  and  the  people.  The 
triumph  of  Napoleon  was  the  triumph  of  popu- 
lar rights.  Alexander,  young,  ambitious,  and 
the  monarch  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  Rus- 
sia, was  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Auster- 
litz.  Prussia,  proud  of  her  past  military  glory, 
and  stimulated  by  an  enthusiastic  and  romantic 
queen,  resolved  to  measure  swords  with  the  great 
conqueror.  England,  burdened  with  the  grasp 
of  two  hcmbpheres,  reiterated  her  cry  against 
**  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon.*' 

The  armies  of  Prussia,  nearly  200,000  strong, 
commenced  their  march,  and  entered  the  heart  of 
Saxony.  Frederic  William,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
headed  this  army,  and  compelled  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  join  in  the  alliance.  **  Our  cause," 
he  said,  '*  is  the  common  cause  of  legitimate 
kings,  and  all  each  must  aid  in  the  enterprise." 
Alexander,  having  aroused  anew  his  barbarian 
legions,  was  hastening  by  forced  marches  over 
the  wilds  of  Poland.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
were  in  his  train,  to  join  the  invading  host  in 
their  march  upon  Paris.  England,  with  her  om- 
nipresent and  invincible  fleet,  was  frowning  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Chan- 
nel, raining  down  terrific  blows  upon  every  ex- 
posed point,  and  striving,  by  her  political  influence 
and  her  gold,  to  tmite  new  nations  in  the  formid- 
able coalition. 
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With  deep  sorrow,  Napoleon  beheld  the  rising 
of  this  new  storm.  He  had  just  completed  an 
arduous  campaign.  He  had  treated  his  enemies 
with  surpassing  magnanimity,  and  had  hoped 
that  a  permanent  peace  was  secured.  But  no 
sooner  was  one  coalition  destroyed  than  another 
was  formed.  His  energetic  spirit,  however,  was 
not  one  to  yield  to  despondency.  Throwing  off 
the  dejection  which  for  an  hour  oppressed  him, 
with  all  his  wonted  power  and  genius  he  roused 
himself  for  the  new  conflict.  He  wrote  to  his 
brothers  in  Naples  and  in  Holland,  saying,  '*  Give 
yourselves  no  uneasiness.  The  present  struggle 
will  be  speedily  terminated.  Prussia  and  her 
allies,  be  they  who  they  may,  will  be  crushed. 
And  this  time  I  will  settle  finally  with  Europe.  I 
itfill  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  my  enemies  to  stir 
for  ten  years ^ 

He  shut  himself  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  to 
form  his  plans  and  arrange  the  details.  He  then 
for  two  days  dictated,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, nearly  two  hundred  letters. 

All  these  letters,  are  preserved.  Through  all 
time  they  will  be  admired  as  models  of  the  art 
of  governing  armies  and  empires.  In  six  days 
the  Imperial  Guard  were  sent  from  Paris  to  the 
Rhine.  They  traveled  by  post  sixty  miles  a  day. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1806,  when  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Joseph- 
ine, entered  his  carriage  at  the  Tuileries,  to  join 
the  army.  As  in  the  last  contest,  he  knew  not 
•*  why  he  fought,  or  what  was  required  of  him." 
He  communicated  a  parting  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  he  said  :  '*  In  so  just  a  war,  which 
we  have  not  provoked  by  any  act,  by  any  pre- 
tense, the  true  cause  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assign,  and  where  we  only  take  arms  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  depend  entirely  upon  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  upon  that  of  the  people, 
whom  circumstances  call  upon  to  give  fresh 
proofs  of  their  devotion  and  courage/' 

At  Mayence  Napoleon  parted  with  Josephine. 
Her  tears  for  a  moment  overcame  him,  and  he 
yielded  to  those  emotions  of  tenderness  which  are 
an  honor  to  the  heart.  He  headed  his  army ; 
utterly  bewildered  the  Prussians  by  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  in  a  few  days  threw  his  whole  force  into 
their  rear,  cutting  them  oflf  from  all  their  sup- 
plies and  from  all  possibility  of  retreat.  He  was 
now  sure  of  a  decisive  victory.  Yet,  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  the  efluston  of  blood,  he  humanely 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  King  of  Prussia  : 

"  I  am  now  in  the  heart  of  Saxony.  Believe  me, 
my  strength  is  such  that  your  forces  can  not  long 
balance  the  victory.  But  wherefore  shed  so  much 
blood?  To  what  purpose?  Why  should  we 
make  our  subjects  slay  each  other?  I  do  not 
prize  a  victory  which  is  purchased  by  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  my  children.  If  I  were  just  com- 
mencing my  military  career,  and  if  I  had  any  rea- 
son to  fear  the  chances  of  war,  this  language 
would  be  wholly  misplaced.  Sire!  your  Majesty 
will  be  vanquished.  You  will  have  compromised 
the  repose  of  your  life,  and  the  existence  of  your 
subjects,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.     At 


present  you  are  uninjured,  and  may  treat  with 
me  in  a  manner  conformable  with  your  rank.  Be- 
fore a  month  has  passed  you  will  treat,  but  in  a 
different  position.  I  am  aware  that  I  may,  in 
thus  writing,  irritate  that  sensibility,  which  na- 
turally belongs  to  every  sovereign.  But  circum- 
stances demand  that  I  should  use  no  concealment. 
I  implore  your  Majesty  to  view,  in  this  letter, 
nothing  but  the  desire  I  have  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  Sire,  my  brother,  I  pray 
God  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  worthy  and  holy 
keeping. — Your  majesty's  good  brother, 

*•  Napoleon." 

To  this  letter  no  reply  was  returned.  It  was 
given  to  a  Prussian  officer ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  receive  it  until  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

In  two  days  Napoleon,  accompanying  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  his  army,  met  the  mighty  host 
of  the  Prussians  strongly  fortified  upou'the  fields 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  of  October.  A  cloudless  sun,  filling 
the  western  sky  with  splendor,  dazsled  the  eye 
with  brilliance  as  its  rays  were  reflected  from 
the  armor  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Eight- 
een  thousand  superb  cavalry,  with  their  burnished 
helmets  and  proud  caparisons,  were  drawn  op 
upon  the  plain.  Three  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  were  concentrated  in  a  battery,  whose 
destructive  power  imagination  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. The  advanced  posts  of  the  Prussians  were 
stationed  upon  the  Landgrafenberg,  a  high  and 
steep  hill,  whose  summit  was  deemed  inaccessi- 
ble to  artillery.  Napoleon  immediately  drove 
them  from  the  hill,  and  took  po'ssession.  From 
its  brow  the  whole  lines  of  the  Prussian  army 
could  be  descried,  extending  for  many  leagues. 
The  plain  of  Auerstadt,  twelve  miles  distant,  was 
however  lost  from  the  view.  Napoleon  was  not 
aware  that  a  strong  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
occupied  that  position.  The  shades  of  night 
came  on.  The  blaze  from  the  Prussian  fires, 
dispersed  over  a  space  of  eighteen  miles,  threw 
a  brilliant  glow  over  the  whole  heavens.  Couriers 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  hasten  on,  with 
all  possible  speed,  the  battalions  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  decisive  battle  which  the  morning 
sun  was  to  usher  in.  Napoleon  was  his  own  en- 
gineer in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  dragging 
the  cannon  to  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg. 
To  encourage  the  men  to  Herculean  toil.  Napo- 
leon, by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  worked  vyith  his 
own  hands  in  blasting  the  rocks,  and  smooth- 
ing the  way.  With  incredible  enthusiasm  the 
successive  divisions  of  the  French,  as  they 
arrived,  engaged  in  overcommg  those  obstacles 
which  to  the  Prussians  had  appeared  absolutely 
insurmountable.  Napoleon  having  prepared  thr 
way.  and  aided  in  dragging  one  gun  }o  the  sum- 
mit lefl  his  troops  to  do  the  rest.  Through  the 
long  night  they  toiled  unceamngly.  and  before 
the  morning  dawned,  a  formidable  baU^ry  was 
bristling  from  th^  heights.  As  battalioii  after 
battalion  arrived  in  the  darkness,  they  took  the 
positions  designated  by  their  experienced  chief- 
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tain,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for 
sleep.  Soult  and  Ney  received  orders  to  march 
all  night,  to  be  prepared  to  arrest  the  retreat  of 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  having  thus  made  all 
his  arrangements  for  the  terrific  conflict  of  the 
ensuing  day,  retired  to  his  tent  about  midnight, 
and  calmly  sat  down  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  study 
and  of  discipline  for  Madame  Campan's  Female 
School.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  than 
this  the  peculiar  organization  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary mind.  There  was  no  affectation  in  this 
effort.  He  could,  at  any  time,  turn  from  one 
subject,  however  momentous  that  might  be,  and 
consecrate  all  his  energies  to  another,  untroubled 
by  a  wandering  thought.  All  that  he  did  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  France,  he  was  com- 


pelled to  do  in  moments  thus  snatched  from  the 
toils  of  war.  Combined  Europe  would  never 
allow  him  to  lay  aside  the  sword.  "  France,** 
said  Napoleon,  **  needs  nothing  so  much,  to  pro- 
mote her  regeneration,  as  good  mothers.*'  His 
heart  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  France.  To  the 
sanguinary  scenes  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  he  was 
reluctantly  driven  by  the  attacks  of  foes,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  an  usurper,  and  threatened  to 
hurl  him  from  his  throne. 

It  was  midnight.  A  girdle  of  flame,  rising 
from  the  innumerable  watch-fires  of  the  Prussian 
h&ts,  swept  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend,  almost  encircling  the  troops  of  the  Em- 
peror.    The  cold  winds  of  approaching  winter 
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swept  the  bleak  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg. 
Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  had  thrown  himself 
upon  the  ground,  to  share  for  an  hour  the  frigid 
bivouac  of  his  soldiers  He  was  far  from  home. 
The  fate  of  his  empire  depended  perhaps  upon 
the  struggle  of  the  ensuing  day.  England,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  the  three  most  powerful  monarchies 
upon  th3  globe,  were  banded  against  him.  If 
defeated  on  the  morrow,  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
all  the  minor  monarchies  would  fall  upon  the 
republican  Emperor,  and  secure  his  utter  de- 
struction. 

In  that  gloomy  hour,  intercepted  dispatches 
of  the  utmost  importance  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  He  roused  himself  from  his 
slumber,  and  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain,  admonished  by 
the  defeat  of  Trafalgar,  had  decided  that  England 
would  be  for  them  a  safer  ally  than  France. 
While  professing  cordial  friendship  for  Napoleon, 
they  were  entering  into  secret  alliance  with  En- 
gland. Taking  advantage  of  NapoIeon^s  absence 
from  France,  and  trusting  that  he  would  encoun- 
ter defeat  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Prussia,  they 
were  treacherously  preparing  to  cross  the  Py- 
renees and,  in  alliance  with  England,  to  attack 
him  in  his  rear.  Napoleon  certainly  was  not 
one  of  the  meekest  of  men.  The  perusal  of 
these  documents  convinced  him  that  he  could 
enjoy  no  security,  while  the  Bourbons  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain.  They  would  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  the 
dark.-  As  he  folded  up  these  proofs  of  their  per- 
fidy he  calmly  remarked. "  The  Bourbons  of  Spain 
shall  be  replaced  by  princes  of  my  own  family." 
From  that  hour  the  doom  of  the  Spanish  house 
of  Bourbon  was  sealed. 
^  Napoleon  wrapped  himself  again  in  his  cloak, 


threw  himself  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet  to- 
ward the  fire,  and  slept  as  serenely  as  if  he  were 
reposing  upon  the  Imperial  couch  of  St.  Cloud. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  again 
on  horseback.  A  dense  fog  enveloped*  the  plains, 
shrouding)  with  impenetrable  obscurity,  the  sleep- 
ing hosts.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  the 
thick  vapor,  the  French  army  was  ranged  in  bat- 
tle array.  Enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Vive  PEm- 
pereur,''  greeted  Napoleon  as  he  rode  along  their 
lines.  The  soldiers,  benumbed  with  cold,  and 
shivering  in  their  ranks,  waited  impatiently,  two 
hours,  for  the  signal  of  attack.  At  six  o*clock 
the  order  to  advance  was  given.  In  solid  col- 
umns, through  the  gray  mist  of  the  morning,  the 
FVench  pierced  the  Prussian  lines  in  every  di- 
rection Then  ensued  a  scene  of  horror  which 
no  pen  can  describe,  which  no  imagination  can 
conceive.  For  eight  hours  the  battle  raged  as 
if  demon  with  demon  contiended  :  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon  and  the  marshaled  host  trained  in 
the  school  of  Frederic  the  Great !  It  was  indeed 
"  Greek  meeting  Greek."  The  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  the  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
trampled  beneath  the  hooff  of  charging  cavalry, 
the  shout  of  onset,  as  the  pursuers  cut  down  and 
rode  over  the  pursued,  rose  in  hideous  clamor 
even  above  the  ceaseless  thunders  of  the  battle. 
The  victory  wavered  to  and  fro.  About  mid-day 
the  Prussian  general  felt  that  the  victory  was 
his.  He  dispatched  an  order  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, **  Send  all  the  force  you  can  to  the  chief 
point  of  attack.  At  this  moment  we  beat  the 
enemy  at  all  points.  My  cavalry  has  captured 
some  of  his  cannon."  A  few  hours  later  he  sent 
the  following  almost  frantic  dispatch  to  his  re- 
serve :  "  Lose  not  a  moment  in  advancing  with 
your  yet  unbroken  troops.    Arrange  your  col- 
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umns  so  that  through  their  openings  there  may 
pass  the  broken  bands  of  the  battle  Be  ready 
to  receiye  the  charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which  in  the  most  furious  manner  rides  on,  over- 
whehns  and  sabres  the  fugitives,  and  has  driven 
into  one  confused  mass  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery." 

In  the  midst  of  this  appalling  scene,  so  graph- 
ically described,  the  Prussian  reserve,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  with  firm  tread  and  unbroken 
front,  emerged  through  the  cloud  of  fugitives  to 
stem  the  awful  torrent.  For  a  moment  they 
seemed  to  restore  the  battle  Napoleon  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  calm, 
serene,  passionless,  watching  every  portion  of 
the  extended  field,  and  guiding  the  terrific  ele- 


ments of  destruction.  The  Imperial  Guard,  held 
in  reserve,  waited  hour  after  hour,  looking  upon 
the  carnage  before  them,  burning  with  intense 
zeal  to  share  in  the  conflict.  At  last  a  young 
man,  in  the  excess  of  his  almost  delirious  ex- 
citement, shouted,  "  Forward,  forward  !"  **  How 
now,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  sternly,  as  he  turned 
his  eye  toward  him.  "What  beardless  boy  is 
this  who  ventures  to  counsel  his  Emperor  *?  Let 
him  wait  till  he  has  commanded  in  thirty  pitched 
battles  before  he  proffers  his  advice  !" 

It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Napoleon  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had  ar- 
rived. He  ordered  Murat,  with  twelve  thousand 
horse,  fresh  and  in  the  finest  array,  to  charge 
the  bewildered,  wavering,  bleeding  host,  and  com- 
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pictc  the  victory.  The  clatter  of  iron  hoofs  was 
heard,  resounding  like  the  rush  of  the  tornado, 
as  this  terrible  and  irresistible  mass  swept,  with 
the  celerity  of  the  whirlwind,  upon  the  plain. 
The  work  was  done.  The  Prussian  army  was 
destroyed.  Humanity  vails  her  weeping  eyes 
from  the  appalling  scene  which  ensued.  It  was 
no  longer  a  battle  but  a  massacre.  All  order 
was  lost  as  the  whole  army,  like  an  inundation, 
rushed  from  the  field.  The  batteries  of  Napo- 
leon plowed  their  ranks  in  every  direction.  The 
musketry  of  Napoleon's  solid  columns  pierced 
them  through  and  through  with  a  pitiless  storm 
of  bullets.  Twelve  thousand  horsemen,  mounted 
on  powerful  and  unwearied  steeds,  rode  over  and 
trampled  down  the  confused  mass,  and  their  sa- 
bres dripped  with  blood.  The  wretched  victims 
of  war,  in  their  frantic  attempts  to  escape,  found 
their  retreat  every  whlere^iut  off  by  the  terrible 
genius  of  the  conqueror.  They  were  headed 
here  and  there,  and  driven  back  upon  themselves 
in  refluent  waves  of  blood  and  destruction. 

While  this  scene  was  transpiring  upon  the 
plains  of  Jena,  the  Prussians  were  encountering 
a  similar  disaster  upon  the  field  of  Auerstadt, 
but  twelve  miles  distant.     As  the  fugitives  of 


both  armies  met  in  their  flight,  and  were  entan- 
gled in  the  crowded  roads,  while  bullets,  and 
grape-shot,  and  cannon-balls,  and  bomb-shells 
were  falling  like  hail  stones  and  thunderbolu 
upon  them,  consternation  unutterable  seized  all 
hearts.  In  wild  dismay  they  disbanded,  and, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  forsaking  their 
guns,  their  horses,  and  their  ammunition  wagons, 
they  fled  a  rabble  rout  across  the  fields,  withoot 
direction  and  without  a  rallying  point.  But  Ma- 
rat, with  his  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  their  mangled  corpses 
strewed  the  plain. 

Darkness  came.  It  brought  no  relief  to  the 
vanquished.  The  pitiless  pursuit  was  uninter- 
mitted.  Not  one  moment  was  allowed  the  foe 
to  sally  or  to  rest.  In  evei:y  direction  the  fugi- 
tives found  the  divisions  of  Napole(ni  before  them. 
The  king  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner  during  the  tumult  and  the  horror  of  that 
disastrous  rout.  He  had  fled  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreck  of  his  array,  from  the  field  of  Auerstadt. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  companions,  on  horseback, 
he  leaped  hedges  and  fences,  and,  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  plunged  through  field  and  forest,  it 
was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  stic- 
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ceeded,  by  cireuitous  n>iitet  and  tkrongfa  by-potfas, 
in  readiing  a  place  of  safety. 

The  Pnisaiaiis  lost,  during  tfaia  disastrous  day, 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
twen^  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Napo- 
leon, according  to  his  custom,  haTing  dispatd^ 
his  various  generals  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished, 
passed  most  of  the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
personally  supermtending  the  care  of  the  wound- 
ed. With  his  own  hand  he  held  the  cup  of  wa- 
ter to  their  lips,  and  soothed  their  dying  agonies 
with  his  sympathy.  With  his  iron  firmness  he 
onited  a  heart  of  great  tenderness.  No  possible 
efforts  were  spared  to  jNTomote  their  comfort. 
He  sent  Dnroc  in  the  morning  to  the  crowded 
hospitals  of  Jena,  to  convey  his  sympathy  to 
every  man  individually  of  the  wounded  there,  to 
distribute  money  to  those  who  needed  it,  and  to 
assure  all  of  munificent  rewards.  As  the  letter 
of  the  Emperor  was  read  to  these  unfortunate 
men,  forgetting  their  sufferings,  they  shouted, 
'*  Vhre  TEmpereur  !**  Mangled  and  bleeding,  they 
expressed  the  desire  to  recover  that  they  might 
again  devote  their  lives  to  him. 

Napoleon,  with  his  accustomed  magnanimity, 
ever  attributing  great  praise  to  his  officers  and 
his  soldiers,  most  signally  rewarded  Davoust  for 
ham  heroism  at  Auerstadt  In  his  official  account 
of  the  battle  he  stated,  '*  On  our  right  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Davoust  performed  prodigies.  Not 
only  did  he  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  but  pur- 
sued the  Imlk  of  his  forces  over  a  space  of  three 
leagues.  That  Marshal  has  displayed  aKke  the 
distinguished  bravery  and  firmness  of  character 
which  are  the  first  qualities  of  a  soldier."  For 
his  dauntless  intrepidity  on  this  occasion  he  cre- 
ated him  Duke  of  Auerstadt.  To  honor  him  still 
more,  he  appointed  Inm  to  enter  first  the  Prus- 
sian capital,  thus  giving  him  precedence  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army.  Two  weeks  afterward 
he  called  his  officers  around  him,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  and  admira- 
^  tion.  Davoust  stepped  forward  and  said,  **  Sire ! 
the  soldiers  of  the  third  corps  will  always  be  to 
you,  what  the  tenth  legion  was  to  Cesar.  *^ 

Immediately  Ifapoleon  took  measures  for  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory  with  that  activity  and  skill 
which  no  other  captain  has  ever  equaled.  In 
less  than  fourteen  days  every  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  army  was  taken,  and  all  the  fortresses 
-  of  Prussia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
fugitive  king,  with  a  few  companicms,  had  fled 
to  the  confines  of  Russia,  there  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  armies  of  Alexander.  Prussia  was 
struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  such  a  power  so  speed- 
ily and  so  utterly  annihilated.  It  was  but  one 
month  after  Napoleon  had  left  Paris,  and  the 
work  was  all  done — an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  dispersed 
— innumerable  fortresses,  which  had  been  deemed 
impregnable,  and  upon  which  had  been  lavished 
the  wealth  of  ages,  had  been  compelled  to  capit- 
ulate, and  Napoleon  was  reposing  at  Berlin,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Prussian  king.  Europe  heard 
the  tidings  with  amazement  and  dismay.  It 
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seemed  more  like  the  unnatural  fWstion  of  an 
Arabian  tale,  than  like  historic  verity.  "  In  as- 
sailing this  man,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
**we  are  but  children  attacking  a  giant." 

The  King  of  Saxony  had  been  compeHed  to 
join  Prussia  against  France.  In  these  ware  of 
Europe,  sad  is  the  fate  of  the  minor  powers. 
They  roust  unite  with  one  party  or  the  other 
Napoleon  had  taken  a  large  number  of  Saxon 
prisoners.  The  day  after  the  great  battle  of 
Jena,  he  assembled  the  captive  officers  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  University  at  Jena.  In  frank 
and  conciliating  words  he  thus  addressed  them : 

'*  I  know  not  why  I  am  at  war  with  your  sov- 
ereign. He  is  a  wise,  pacific  prince,  deserving 
of  respect.  I  wish  to  see  your  country  rescued 
from  its  humiliating  dependence  upon  Prussia. 
Why  shouki  the  Saxons  and  the  French,  with 
no  motives  for  hostility,  fight  against  each  other. 
I  am  ready,  on  my  part,  to  give  a  pledge  of  my 
amicable  dbposition  by  setting  you  all  at  liberty, 
and  by  sparing  Saxony.  All  I  require  of  you 
is  your  promise  no  more  to  bear  arms  against 
France." 

The  Saxon  officers  were  seized  with  admira- 
tion as  they  listened  to  a  proposition  so  friendly 
and  generous  fVom  the  lips  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  By  acclamation  they  bound  themselves  to 
serve  against  him  no  more.  They  set  out  for 
Dresden,  declaring  that,  in  three  days,  they  wouI<1 
bring  back  the  friendship  of  their  sovereign. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  was  one  of  the  vilest  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  absolute  and  nnrelent- 
in|r  of  despots.  He  had  ah  army  of  32,000  men 
He  had  done  every  thing  hi  his  power  to  provok*' 
the  war,  and  was  devoted  to  the  English,  by 
whom  he  was  despised.  Alexander,  with  nearly 
200,000  chosen  troops,  was  pressing  dow>« 
through  the  plains  of  Poland,  to  try  his  strength 
again  with  the  armies  of  France.  Napoleon  re- 
solved to  meet  the  Czar  at  the  half  way.  It  wat> 
not  safe  for  him  to  leave  in  his  rear  so  formidable 
a  force  in  the  hands  of  this  treacherdus  prince 
Marshal  Mortier  was  charged  to  declare  thai  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  had  ceased  to  re^,  to  take 
possession  of  his  dominions  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  to  disband  his  army. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  had  eommancf 
of  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army.  His  wif<> 
was  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  She  had 
contributed  all  her  influence  to  instigate  the  war. 
Napoleon  entered  Weimar.  It  was  a  refined 
and  intellectual  city,  the  Athens  of  modem  Ger- 
many, and  honored  by  the  residence  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland.  Contending  armies,  in 
frightful  clamor  and  carnage,  had  surged  througli 
its  streets,  as  pursuers  and  pursued  had  ruBhe<l 
pell-mell  in  at  its  gates  from  the  dreadful  fields 
of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  houses  were  pierced 
and  shattered  by  shells  and  balls,  and  the  pave- 
ments were  slippery  with  blood.  The  Grand 
Duchess,  greatly  agitated,  approached  Napoleon 
to  implore  his  clemency.  **  You  now  see,  Mad- 
ame," Napoleon  coolly  replied, \"  what  war  is.** 
This  was  his  only  vengeance.  He  ti'eated  his 
fhmale  foe  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  expressed 
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Tio  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  her  husband, 
and  ordered  especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
wounded  Prussians  with  which  the  city  was  fill- 
rd.  He  munificently  rewarded  a  Catholic  priest 
for  his  unwearied  attentions  to  the  bleeding 
Prussians. 

On  the  28th  of  October  Napoleon  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  and  established 
hiinself  in  the  king's  palace.  Prussia  had  pro- 
voked the  war.  By  the  right  of  conquest  Prus- 
sia now  belonged  to  N^>oleon.  With  char- 
acteristic delicacy  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
occupy  the  private  apartments  of  the  queen. 
She  had  fled  in  the  utmost  haste,  leaving  all  her 
letters  and  the  mysteries  of  a  lady's  boudoir 
exposed.  He,  however,  in  his  bulletins,  spoke 
with  great  severity  of  the  queen.  She  had  ex- 
erted all  her  powers  to  rouse  the  nation  to  war. 
On  horseback  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  fanned  to  the  highest  pitch,  by 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  lofty  spirit,  the 
flame  of  military  enthusiasm.  His  sarcasms 
on  queens  who  meddle  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
who,  by  their  ignorance,  expose  their  husbands 
to  frightful  disasters,  and  their  country  to  the 
horrible  ravages  of  war,  were  generally  thought 
ungenerous  toward  one  so  utterly  prostrate. 
Napoleon,  indignant  in  view  of  the  terrible  scene 
of  carnage  and  woe  which  her  vanity  had  caused, 
reproached  her  in  one  of  his  bulletins  without 
mercy.  Josephine,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  remonstrance.  Napo- 
leon thus  replied : 

**  Nov.  6, 1806,  9  o*clock,  p.m. 

"I  have  received  your  letter,  in  which,  it 
seems,  you  reproach  me  for  speaking  ill  of  wo- 
men. True  it  is,  that  above  all  things  I  dislike 
female  intriguers.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
kind,  gentle,  conciliatory  women.  Such  I  love, 
and  if  they  have  spoiled  me  it  is  not  my  fault, 
but  yours.  However,  you  will  see  that  I  have 
acted  indulgently  toward  one  sensible  and  de- 
serving woman.  I  allude  to  Madame  Hatzfeld. 
When  I  showed  her  her  husband's  letter,  she 
burst  into  tears ;  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite grief  and  candor,  exclaimed,  *  It  is  indeed 
his  writing  !'  This  was  too  much.  It  went  to 
my  heart.  I  said,  *Well,  Madame,  throw  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  proof 
against  your  husband.'  She  burned  the  letter, 
and  was  restored  to  happiness.  Her  husband  is 
now  safe.  Two  hours  later  and  he  would  have 
been  lost.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  like  women 
who  are  feminine,  unaffected,  and  amiable,  for 
they  alone  resemble  you.  Adieu,  my  love.  I 
am  veiy  well.  Napoleon." 

The  occurrence  to  which  Napoleon  refers  was 
this.  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld  was  governor  of 
Berlin.  He  had  surrendered  the  city  to  Napo- 
leon, and  promised  submission.  An  intercepted 
letter  proved  that  he,  under  cover  of  this  assumed 
friendship,  was  acting  as  a  spy,  and  conununi- 
cating  to  the  King  of  Prussia  every  thing  of  im- 
portance that  was  transpiring  in  Berlin.  He 
had  given  his  oath  that  he  would  attempt  nothing 


against  the  French  anny,  and  would  attend  sole- 
ly to  the  quiet,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  capital. 
The  prince  was  arrested,  and  ordered  to  appear 
before  a  court-martial.  In  two  hours  he  would 
have  been  shot.  His  wife,  in  a  delirium  of  ter- 
ror, threw  herself  in  tears  before  Napoleon,  as 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace.  Napoleon  was  a  tender-hearted  man. 
'*  I  never,"  said  he,  "  could  resist  a  woman's 
tears."  Deeply  touched  by  her  distress  he  con- 
ducted her  to  an  apartment.  A  hot  fire  was 
glowing  in  the  grate.  Napoleon  took  the  in- 
tercepted letter,  and,  handing  it  to  her,  said, 
'*  Madame,  is  not  that  the  handwriting  of  your 
husband  1 "  Trembling  and  confounded  she  con- 
fessed that  it  was.  **  It  is  now  in  yoar  hands,'* 
said  Napoleon,  "  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  there 
will  no  longer  remain  any  evidence  against  him.** 
The  lady,  half  dead  with  confusion  and  terror, 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Napoleon  took  the  paper 
and  placed  it  upon  the  fire.  As  it  disappeared, 
in  smoke  and  flame,  he  said  to  the  princess, 
"  Your  husband  is  now  safe.  There  is  no  proof 
left  which  can  lead  to  his  conviction."  This 
act  of  clemency  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  Napoleon's 
heart.  The  safety  of  his  army  seemed  to  require 
that  something  should  be  done  to  intimidate  the 
magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  who  were  also 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  operations  to  the 
enemy. 

Napoleon  went  to  Potsdam  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  where  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had,  bat  a  year 
before,  taken  their  solemn  and  romantic  oath. 
He  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  solemnity  as 
he  stood  by  the  remains  of  this  man  of  heroic 
energy  and  of  iron  soul.  For  a  time  not  a  word 
was  uttered.  The  sword  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch was  suspended  there.  Napoleon  took  it 
down,  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  then  turn- 
ing thoughtfully  to  General  Rapp,  said,  *'Did 
you  know  that  the  Spanish  embassador  present- 
ed me  with  the  sword  of  Francis  I.  ?  The  Per- 
sian embassador  also  gave  me  a  sabre  which 
belonged  to  Gengis-khan.  I  would  not  exchange 
this  sword  of  Frederic,  for  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  will  send  it  to  the  governor  of  the  In- 
valides.  The  old  soldiera  there  will  regard  vrith 
religious  reverence  a  trophy  which  has  belonged 
to  the  most  illustrious  captain  of  whom  history 
makes  any  mention." 

General  Rapp  ventured  to  reply.  **  Were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  part  with 
this  sword.     I  should  keep  it  for  myself" 

Napoleon  glanced  at  his  aid  a  very  peculiar 
look,  half  reproachful,  half  comical,  and  gently 
pinching  his  ear,  said,  "  Have  I  not  then  a  nconf 
of  my  (wn,  Mr.  Giver  of  Advice  ?" 

In  1757,  the  armies  of  France  had  been  sig- 
nally defeated,  upon  the  plain  of  Rosbach,  by 
the  Prussians.  The  Prussian  government  had 
erected  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  vic- 
tory. Napoleon,  passing  over  the  field,  turned 
from  his  course  to  see  the  monument.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  it  a  very  insignificant  afiair. 
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The  inscription  upon  the  soft  stone  had  been 
entirely  effaced  by  the  weather.  The  obelisk 
was  hardly  more  imposing  than  a  French  mile- 
stone. In  perfect  silence  he  contemplated  it  for 
some  time,  walking  slowly  around  it,  his  arms 
folded  upon  his  breast,  and  then  said,  **This  is 
contemptible — ^this  is  contemptible."  Just  then 
a  division  of  the  army  made  its  appearance. 
'*  Take  that  stone,"  said  he,  to  a  company  of 
sappers,  "  place  it  upon  a  cart,  and  send  it  to 
Paris.  It  will  require  but  a  moment  to  remove 
it.*'  Then,  mounting  his  horse  he  galloped  away. 
For  both  of  these  acts  Napoleon  has  been  se- 
verely censured.  It  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
decide  what  are  the  lawful  trophies  of  war. 

When  Napoleon  left  the  capital  of  Austria, 
on  his  return  to  France  after  the  campaign  of 
Austcrlitz,  he  thus  addressed  the  citizens  of 
Vienna,  in  a  final  adieu :  **  In  leaving  you,  re- 
ceive as  a  present,  evincing  my  esteem,  your 
arsenal  complete,  which  the  laws  of  war  had  ren 
dcrcd  my  property.  Use  it  in  the  maintenance 
of  order.  You  must  attribute  all  the  ills  you 
have  suftered  to  the  mishaps  inseparable  from 
war.  All  the  improvements,  which  my  army 
may  have  brought  into  your  country,  you  owe  to 
the  esteem  which  you  have  merited." 

Napoleon,  in  a  month,  had  overturned  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  destroyed  its  armies,  and 
conquered  its  territory.  The  cabinets  and  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation.  Napoleon,  the  child  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  propagator  of  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  to  prince  and  peasant,  was  humbling 
into  the  dust  the  proudest  monarchies.  Every 
private  soldier  in  the  French  army  felt  that  all 
^e  avenues  of  wealth,  of  influence,  of  rank  were 
^pen  before  him.  This  thought  nerved  his  arm, 
and  inspired  his  heart.  France  had  imbibed  the 
unalterable  conviction,  which  it  retains  to  the 
present  day,  that  Napoleon  was  the  great  friend 
of  the  people ;  their  advocate  and  the  firm  de- 
fender of  their  rights.  After  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Napoleon  issued  a  glowing  proclamation  to  the 
army,  in  which  he  extolled,  in  the  loftiest  terms, 
their  heroism,  their  intrepidity,  and  their  endur- 
ance of  the  most  exhausting  fatigue.  He  con- 
cluded in  the  following  words,  "  Soldiers  !  I  love 
you  with  the  same  intensity  of  afifection  which 
you  have  ever  manifested  toward  me." 

Lannes,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Emperor,  wrote, 
•*  Yesterday  I  read  your  Majesty's  proclamation 
at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  concluding  words 
deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  your  Majesty  how  much 
you  are  beloved  by  these  brave  men.  In  truth, 
never  was  lover  so  fond  of  his  mistress,  as  they 
are  of  your  person." 

The  Prussians  were  fully  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  with  which  the  principles  of 
equality  invested  the  French  soldier.  One  of 
the  Prussian  officers  wrote  to  his  family,  in  a 
letter  which  was  intercepted,  **The  French,  in 
the  fire,  become  supernatural  beings.  They  are 
urged  on  by  an  inexpressible  ardor,  not  a  trace 
of  which  is  to  be  discovered  in  our  soldiers. 


What  can  be  done  with  peasants,  who  are  led 
into  battle  by  nobles,  to  encounter  every  peril, 
and  yet  to  have  no  share  in  the  honors  or  re- 
wards 1" 

The  King  of  T^ssia  himself,  while  a  fugitive 
in  those  wilds  of  Poland,  which,  in  banditti 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  had  in- 
famously annexed  to  his  kingdom,  found  that 
he  could  not  contend  successfully  with  France, 
without  introducing  equality  in  the  ranks  of  his 
army  also.  Thus  liberal  ideas  were  propagated 
wherever  the  armies  of  Napoleon  appeared.  In 
every  country  in  Europe  the  Emperor  of  France 
was  regarded,  by  democrat  and  aristocrat  alike, 
as  the  friend  of  4he  people. 

During  these  stormy  scenes.  Napoleon,  in  the 
heart  of  Prussia,  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Madelaine.  It  was 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor; 
and  was  to  bear  upon  its  front  the  inscription, 
"  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Great  Army.'*  On  marble  tablets  there  were  to 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the  officers,  and  of 
every  soldier  who  had  been  present  at  the  great 
events  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  The  names 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  those  battles,  were  to 
be  inscribed  upon  tablets  of  gold. 

To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  wrote  from 
Posen,  dated  December  6, 1806 :  "  Literature  has 
need  of  encouragement.  Propose  to  me  some 
means  for  giving  an  impulse  to  all  the  diffi9rent 
branches  of  belles-lettres,  which  have  in  all  times 
shed  lustre  upon  the  nation." 

In  the  midst  of  the  enormous  cares  of  this  ex- 
tr£iordinary  campaign.  Napoleon  found  time  to 
write,  almost  every  day,  a  few  lines  to  Josephine. 
A  few  of  these  letters  will  be  read  with  interest : 

'*fiAMBERO,  Oct.  7, 1806. 
"I  set  out  this  evening,  love,  for  Cronach. 
My  army  is  in  full  march.  Every  thing  is  pros- 
perous. My  health  is  perfect.  I  have  received 
but  one  letter  from  you.  I  have  received  one 
from  Eugene  and  Hortense.  Adieu.  A  thou- 
sand kisses,  and  good  health.        Napoleon." 

**  Gera,  Ocl  13,  S  o^olock  in  the  morning 
"  I  am  at  Gera,  my  dear  friend.  My  affiiirs 
are  prosperous — every  thing  as  I  could  wish. 
In  a  few  days,  with  the  aid  of  God,  matters  will 
take,  I  think,  a  terrible  turn  for  the  poor  King 
of  Prussia.  I  pity  him,  personally ;  for  he  is  a 
worthy  man.  The  queen  is  at  Erfurt  with  the 
king.  If  she  wishes  to  see  a  battle,  she  will  have 
that  cruel  pleasure.  I  am  very  well.  I  have 
gained  flesh  since  my  departure.  Nevertheless, 
I  travel  every  day  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
miles,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  and  in  every 
other  way.  I  retire  at  eight  o*clock,  and  rise  at 
midnight.  I  often  think  that  you  have  not  yet 
retired.     Wholly  thine.  Napoleon.' 

"  Jbna.  Oct.  IS,  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
**My  love!    I  have  manoeuvred  successfully 
against  the  Prussians.     Yesterday  I  gained  a 
great  victory.    There  were  150,000  men.    I  have 
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taken  20,000  prisoners ;  also  100  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  many  flags.  I  was  near  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  just  faOed  taking  him  and  the 
queen.  For  two  days  and  nights  I  have  been 
in  the  field.  I  am  wonderfully  well.  Adieu, 
my  love !  Take  care  of  yourself^  and  love  me. 
If  Hortense  b  with  you,  give  her  a  kiss,  as  also 
one  to  Napoleon,  and  to  the  little  one. 

"  Napolbon." 

**  WsiMAE,  Oct.  16,  ft  o*elock  in  the  evening. 
'*M.  Talleyrand  will  show  you  the  bulletin, 
my  dear  friend.  You  will  there  see  my  success. 
Every  thing  has  transpired  as  I  had  calculated. 
Never  was  an  army  more  effectually  beaten,  and 
more  entirely  destroyed.  I  have  only  time  to 
say  that  I  am  well,  and  that  I  grow  fat  upon 
fatigue,  bivouacs,  and  sleeplessness.  Adieu,  my 
doar  friend.  A  thousand  loving  words  to  Hor- 
tense, and  to  the  grand  Monsieur  Napoleon. 
Wholly  thine.  "  Napoliow." 

**  Not.  1,  S  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
**  Talleyrand  has  arrived,  and  tells  me,  my 
love,  that  you  do  nothing  but  weep.  What  do 
you  wish,  then  ?  You  have  your  daughter,  your 
grand-children,  and  good  news.  Surely  tMs  is 
enough  to  make  one  contented  and  happy.  The 
weather  is  superb.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  has  yet 
fallen  during  the  campaign.  I  am  very  well, 
and  every  thing  is  prosperous.  Adieu,  my  love ! 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Napoleon. 
I  think  Hortense  must  have  written  it.  A  thou- 
sand kind  things  to  all.  Napolcon.** 

The  little  Napoleon  to  whom  the  Emperor  so 
oflen  alludes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  and 
Hortense.  He  was  an  unusually  bright  and 
promising  boy,  and  a  great  favorite  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather.  Napoleon  had  decided  to 
adopt  him  as  his  heir,  and  all  thoughts  of  divorce 
were  now  laid  aside. 

MAKING  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

I  DID  not  leave  Newport  the  morning  after 
Jones  Smith  fell  prostrate  with  Mabel  in  the 
public  parlor. 

An  indulgent  public  will  grant  that  I  might 
have  done  so  with  honor,  and  have  deported  my- 
self with  pallor  and  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs 
as  a  heart-stricken  man.  But  an  indulgent  pub- 
lic is  not  entire  master  of  the  position.  "  There 
are  reasons  for  secrecy,  sir,**  as  Owle  is  wont  to 
say  with  diplomatic  mystery,  when  he  wishes  to 
conceal  the  exact  number  of  oysters  he  ate  for 
lunch.  Owle  says  he  is  in  the  diplomatic  career. 
He  once  officiated,  for  a  fortnight,  as  Secretary 
to  our  Charge  at  Copenhagen,  during  the  illness 
of  the  real  Secretary.  When  I  first  saw  him,  I 
supposed  he  must  be  at  least  secret  Embassador 
Extraordinary  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  hinted  to  him  my  suspicions.  He  smiled 
with  lofty  sadness.  "There  are  reasons  for 
secreey,  sir,*'  said  he.  As  he  moved  away,  I  saw 
the  eyes  of  Araminta  Dovecote  fastened  upon 
him. 

**  Oh !  how  interesting  he  is !"   said  she  to 


me,  as  I  accosted  her.    "  Don*t  you  think  bin 
very  like  Audley  Egerton,  in  *My  Novel  V" 

**  Very  like  Audley  Egerton,  dear  Miss  Ara- 
minta,** I  replied,  and  helped  her  to  pickled  oys- 
ters. 

No ;  I  was  not  to  be  bluffed  off*  from  Newport 
by  any  such  mischance  as  that  disastrous  fall. 
Had  I  not  been  really  driven  away  from  Sara- 
toga! Had  I  not  found  it  pleasanter  to  leave 
Cape  May,  than  to  encounter  the  looks  and  in- 
nuendoes of  my  charming  friends  there  1  '*  Real- 
ly, Smytthe,**  said  I  to  myself,  "  your  first  sum- 
mer at  the  watering-places  has,  Uie  least  in  the 
world,  the  air  of  a  &ilure.*'  Yet  I  saw  that  it 
was  not  so  with  others :  why  should  it  be  so  with 
me  t  I  looked  carefully  at "  the  men,**  and  they 
all  tied  their  cravats,  wore  their  Panamas,  and 
smoked  their  cigars,  with  the  air  of  consdoiM 
victory. 

I  assumed  a  similar  nonchalance,  I  swaggered 
up  and  down  Bellevue-street,  and  talked  and 
laughed  noisily  over  my  cigar  upon  the  piazzas. 
I  cocked  my  hat  on  one  side,  slapped  my  elders 
upon  the  back,  and  cried,  "Come,  okl  fellow, 
take  something  to  drink.**  I  wore  the  blase  air 
of  a  man  who  has  just  come  in  possession  of  the 
Indies.  I  even  strung  an  eye-glass  round  my 
neck,  which  did  very  well  until  I  tried  to  put  it 
in  my  eye.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  almost  put  my 
eye  out  in  trying  to  put  the  glass  in.  I  took 
lessons  in  crooking  my  brow  over  it ;  but  just  as 
I  fancied  I  had  achieved  the  proper  stare,  down 
it  came ;  and  I  was  forced  to  affect  an  ease 
which  I  did  not  feel.  I  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Champagne  every  day  at  dinner,  and  found  the 
"  follows**  as  sociable  as  possible.  I  hired  a  trot- 
ting-wagon  for  the  fort-aflemoons,  and  could 
always  find  one  of  them  willing  to  occupy  the 
spare  seat  I  played  a  miserable  game  at  bil- 
liards, and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  partner.  I 
averaged  120  at  the  bowling-alloy,  and  if  any 
fellow  wanted  exercise  he  was  sure  to  ask  me 
to  bowl.  I  found  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sotp 
tling  for  most  of  the  parties  in  which  I  was  con- 
cerned. If  we  went  to  the  Tea-House,  it  was, 
"  Smytthe,  just  see  to  this,  will  you  !**  and  it  was 
not  easy  afterward,  nor  agreeable,  to  call  upon 
each  individual  of  the  party  for  his  share  of  the 
expense.  If  we  drank  cobblers  at  the  bar,  no 
one  had  ever  the  requisite  shillings.  It  was  al- 
ways, "Smytthe,  have  you  any  loose  change!** 
Smytthe  always  did  have  it,  somehow.  I  could 
not  tell  how,  and  speculated  about  it,  until  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that  as  I  was  perpetual  pay- 
master, the  floating  coin,  of  course,  came  to  me 
in  change. 

But  even  this  did  not  seem  a  great  success. 
To  have  a  dozen  fellows  eating,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  gaming  at  my  expense,  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  highest  felicity  of  a  watering-place.  Yet 
I  still  had  no  idea  of  being  biufTed.  I  swore  a 
great  oath  not  to  yield  to  any  possible  conspiracy 
of  circumstances. 

One  day  I  retired  to  my  room  to  consider 
whether  I  was  jolly  or  not.  It  was  nigh  noon 
Newport  lay  torpid  in  the  sun.    I  heard  the  sra 
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striking  the  clUfs  with  a  muffled,  drowsy  sound. 
The  dazzling  ocean  was  reeling  into  sleep  along 
the  shore.  The  thunders  of  the  bowling-alleys 
had  died  away.  The  gurgling  rattle  of  broken 
ice,  as  sherry-cobblers  were  made  at  the  bar, 
grew  less  and  less.  The  moment  was  the  shining 
apex  of  the  day.  Summer  culminated  in  that 
noon.  Yet  it  was  as  dreamy  as  midnight,  and 
much  more  sad.  O,  withered  hopes !  O,  wasted 
summer !  I  thought  of  all  that  had  gone  before 
— of  Lulu,  of  Brunetta — devoted  friendships! 
profound  attachments! 

A  knock  at  my  door  startled  me.    "  Come  in." 

Enter  Fritz  Dickey,  in  traveling  costume. 

•*  My  dear  Dickey,  where  do  you  drop  from  V* 

"  Fresh  from  Paris." 

**  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  was  just 
ready  to  give  it  up  here." 

**  Hollo !  what^s  the  matter  !  Answer  me  one 
question  r* 

**  An  there  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught  t" 

"  Certainly." 

**  Ehj  Ificn  !  courage  T'  said  Fritz,  as  he  sat 
down  hj  the  window. 

'*  What  a  lovely  place,"  he  continued.  "  Why, 
it*s  as  peaceful  as  Arcady.  I,  too,  am  an  Arca- 
dian. Who's  here  1  Who's  the  belle  t  How 
long  do  yon  stayl" 

He  blew  my  blues  away,  as  a  fresh  north- 
wind  a  fog.  I  was  exhilarated  by  his  presence 
more  than  by  Champagne;  and  told  him  every 
thing  that  the  summer  had  brought  forth. 

Fritz  sat  by  the  window,  laughing  and  serious, 
by  turns.     His  eyes  wandered  over  the  solitary 
fields,  and  rested  upon  the  sea. 
**  There  was  a  little  man, 
And  tie  had  a  ItUle  gun. 
And  he  shot  a  litUe  duck,  duck,  duck^** 

cried  he,  as  I  concluded  my  history.  "Why, 
you  young  wretch.  You  precocious  Tamerlane, 
slaughtering  and  to  slaughter :  and  getting  sen- 
timentol  up  here  in  the  fourth  stoiy  of  *  The 
Ocean,'  because  you've  no  victim  at  present 
under  torture — ^fie !  fie  !"  And  Fritz  laughed 
immoderately.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  turned 
tome. 

"  Hearken,  O  King !  To-day  the  sun  will 
rise  on  this  benighted  Newport,  and  extinguish 
all  the  stars.    Who  do  you  think  is  coming  1" 

"NotPleonal" 

''  Pleona  ?  Yes,"  answered  Fritz,  and  took 
leave. 

The  arrival  of  a  belle  among  other  pretty  wo- 
men, is  like  the  rising  of  a  sun.  It  is  in  the 
world  of  fact,  what  Helen  is  in  Grecian  story. 
What  fiur  and  noble  dames  illuminated  those  old 
days — thousands  of  than  fiiirer  and  nobler  to 
many  thousands  of  men,  than  any  fiunous  Helen. 
Yet  we  shall  never  know  of  them,  ahhough  each 
was  a  Helen  to  some  King  Menelaus,  and  each 
had,  perhaps — (mark,  I  say  only,  perhaps)  her 
Paris.  We  men  profess  a  great  devotion  to  beau- 
ty, and  we  have  it.  Our  young  ideal  is  a  com- 
manding beauty.    We  begin  bj  felling  m  love 


with  the  stately  wife  of  some  elder  friend.  We 
look  with  longing  upon  all  the  flowers  in  all  the 
gardens,  because  the  whole  summer  harvest  of 
flowers  should  be  flung  in  homage  at  the  feet  of 
our  goddess.  Then  we  would  be  buried  under 
the  fragrant  heaps,  and  say,  with  penetrant  and 
melodious  voice,  "  O,  excellent  and  fair !  these 
are  pale  before  you !"  And  how  tremblingly  we 
do  send  the  flowers  that  we  can  procure.  They 
are  so  unspeakably  beautiful.  They  are  full  of 
meaning,  so  large  and  lovely.  They  say  so  much 
more  perfectly  than  we  can  say,  all  that  we  dream 
and  even  dare  to  hope.  Flowers  bloom  in  the 
most  generous  hours  of  Nature — they  are  the 
offspring  of  those  tropical  moments  when  the 
sun  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  And  as  a 
beautiftil  woman  is  feirer  than  any  possible 
flower,  while  yet  in  a  certain  dainty  perfection 
they  rival  each  other,  so  there  is  no  act  more 
satis&ctory  to  the  imagination  than  when  Love 
gives  its  mistress  a  flower. 

Yet  with  all  this  natural  homage  to  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Menelaus  was  as  happy  in  the  smile  of  his 
wiffe — if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  one — 
as  his  master  in  the  light  of  Helen's  countenance. 
And  probably  with  less  fear  of  Paris  before  his 
eyes.  *'  Ah !"  though  I,  as  Fritz  closed  the  door 
and  left  me  to  these  thoughts,  "ah!  if  our 
Helens  had  only  more  fear  of  Paris !" 

It  is  hard  to  describe  Pleona.  She  had  that 
beauty  which  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  When 
you  see  Rachel  in  any  of  her  fine  characters  you 
would  swear  she  is  supremely  beautiful,  and  so 
in  talking  with  Pleona,  or  in  thinking  of  her, 
you  would  instinctively  acknowledge  her  charm. 
Yet  in  a  picture  it  would  not  show — unless  a 
lover  painted  it.  And  if  all  the  portraits  of  wo- 
men had  hitherto  been  the  work  of  their  lovers, 
what  a  gallery  were  there!  Dante  drew  his 
Beatrice  in  music,  in  the  mystic-toned  Vita 
Nuova.  Petrarch  colored  Laura  with  sunbeams 
in  his  sonnets,  and  Raphael  in  his  Madonnas 
immortalized  his  Fomarina. 

But,  when  you  have  finished  this  brief  his- 
tory, judge  if  I  am  the  man  to  paint  Pleona. 

I  say  Pleona's  was  a  beauty  rather  felt  than 
seen.  There  is  a  wonderful  difl*erence  between 
the  two.  If  a  woman  has  either  in  a  great  de- 
gree, she  becomes  a  belle.  There  is  Araminta 
Dovecote  herself,  that  anemone  of  a  girl,  always 
with  a  dew-drop  in  her  eye,  and  a  drooping, 
shrinking  manner  that  is  the  delight  and  fescin- 
ation  of  all  the  agreeable  French  and  Polish 
counts,  who  fringe  the  edges  of  our  society  with 
such  superior  mustaches.  Araminta  has  no 
beauty  for  a  sculptor,  unless  he  could  catch  in 
marble  the  evanescent  grace  of  her  manner,  as 
frost  the  ripple  of  a  wave.  JTet  she  is  always 
sure  of  being  a  belle.  She  never  blooms  against 
the  wall.  She  never  stands  in  the  dancing- 
room  looking  upon  the  dancers  with  that  serious 
indifference  which  is  merely  a  negative  way  of 
shouting  out,  "  O  ye  boys  in  varnished  boots, 
lead  me  to  the  Redowa  and  happiness !"  She 
is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  all  who  see  her 
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or  converse  with  her,  as  a  lovely  girl.  The 
men  are  always  glad  to  be  with  her,  if  it  is  only 
to  stand  by  her  side.  Wlien  she  smiles  it  is  as 
if  she  said  what  every  one  most  wished  to  hear. 
Nor  are  the  women  jealous  of  her,  and  as  they 
look  at  her,  they  say,  How  pretty !  (as  I  think, 
honestly,  although  that  satirist  of  society,  Charles 
Charles  Snifie,  declares  it  is  because  they  see 
that  she  is  not  handsome).  Araminta  has  the 
beauty  that  is  felt. 

On  the  other  hand  you  remember  Mademoiselle 
Corbeillo  de  Glace — who  had  sat  to  all  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  in  Italy.  She  had  officiated  as 
Madonna,  Diana,  Isis,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  and  to  the  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  artists,  and  the  ameliorated  applause 
of  a  refined  public.  She  had  been  to  all  the 
famous  masquerades  and  fancy  balls  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  was  every  where  acknowl- 
edged supremely  handsome.  You  could  as  well 
deny  that  a  rose  was  a  rose,  as  question  her 
beauty.  She  was  so  tall  and  of  such  brilliant 
prestige  that  when  she  entered  a  room  it  was  as 
if  a  star  had  stepped  in,  and  the  candles  were 
pale  with  envy  Not  that  the  ladies  envied  her 
— at  least  they  never  said  they  did.  A  silence 
of  admiration  followed  her  advent  in  a  room, 
like  the  smooth  water  in  the  wake  of  a  stately 
ship.  It  was  an  event  in  a  man's  life  to  sec 
Mademoiselle  Corbeille  de  Glace.  But  if  she 
smiled,  the  lines  upon  her  cheek  were  as  cold  as 
the  corrugations  of  a  glacier.  Her  splendid  eyes 
dazzled,  but  they  did  not  win.  Her  magnificent 
mien  was  queenly — but  few  men  love  queens. 
She  stood,  a  Juno,  but  none  of  the  gods  and  no 
mortal  ever  cared  to  flirt  with  that  imperial  per- 
sonage. At  nineteen,  the  world  said  of  Made- 
moiselle Corbeillo  de  Glace,  **  How  beautiful 
she  is  t  Who  is  fit  for  her  t"  At  twenty-three, 
the  world  said,  "  How  superbly  she  would  pre- 
side over  the  establishment  of  old  Croesus  Ti- 
mon."  At  twenty-six,  the  world  said,  '*How 
odd  she  doesn't  get  married."  At  thirty  the 
world  sneered,  **  Corbeille  de  Glace  might  as 
well  take  up  with  little  Perry  Wy gg."  At  forty, 
she  was  still  Mademoiselle  Corbeille  de  Glace 
In  fact,  a  man  would  as  soon  have  married  the 
marble  Venus  di  Milo,  unless  he  were  a  sculptor 
who  wished  a  life  interest  in  a  model.  Made- 
moiselle de  Glace  had  the  beauty  that  is  seen. 

Pleona  had  the  former.  She  had  that  south- 
ern charm,  that  tropical  smile,  which  melts  a 
man's  heart,  and  causes  it  to  flow  toward  the 
object  before  he  knows  his  danger.  I  had  seen 
her  often,  but  had  never  been  presented.  I  saw 
her  first  at  the  ballet  at  Niblo's.  I  had  been 
dining  with  Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the  Spanish 
Embassador,  and  after  dinner,  when  silver  tooth- 
picks were  served,  my  friend  Don  Bobtail  said, 
"  How  shall  we  kill  the  evening  1" 

**  There  is  Christy's,  Eccellenza,*'  I  suggested. 

" Christy's,"  said  Don  Bobtail  in  the 

large  Spanish  manner. 

He  was  a  fine  picture  at  that  moment.  He 
lay  back  in  his  crimson  velvet  chair,  with  his 
hands  elevated  to  show  the  golden  knobs  that 


caught  his  wristbands,  and  looked  like  Titian's 
Charles  V.  picking  his  teeth.  I  mean  that  Don 
Bobtail  was  using  one  of  the  silver  tooth-picks. 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "there's  De  Soto  at 
Niblo's." 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  said  Don  Bobtail,  "  let's 

go" 

We  went,  and  I  know  how  much  the  Spanish 
Embassador  must  have  appreciated  Pleona  from 
his  saying  to  me  at  the  moment  when  De  Soto's 
foot  reached  its  greatest  altitude, 

"  Ciclo  !  what  a  pretty  girl !" 

I  looked,  and  saw  Pleona.  Whenever  I  was 
in  town  during  the  season  I  met  her  constantly. 
I  looked  my  admiration.  Every  evening  (during 
the  holiday  vacation)  I  brought  my  eyes  to  bear 
upon  her,  and  they  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  ever 
said,  "  Pleona,  I  love  you  "  I  forebore  to  be  in- 
troduced, like  the  crowd.  I  was  romantic,  and 
said  in  my  heart,  "  Never  will  I  know  you  until 
some  auspicious  moment  reveals  us  to  each 
other."  Term-time  arrived  before  the  auspicious 
moment.  I  went  back  to  college.  I  was  By- 
ronic  for  two  weeks  and  oozed  poetry  at  every 
pore.  The  third  week  I  was  torpid — the  fourth, 
passive — the  fifth,  I  met  pretty  little  Ruta  Baga, 
the  rustic  belle.  I  danced  with  her — walked, 
drove,  twilighted,  and  moonlighted  with  her — 
was  on  the  point  of  declaring  my  passion  in 
some  apposite  lines  from  "  the  Bride  of  Abydos," 
when,  unfortunately,  the  strain  of  going  down 
upon  my  knees,  was.  too  much  for  my  tight 
sununer  trowsers — they  split — and  I  ran  for  my 
life.  The  next  morning  I  received  a  perfumed 
package.  It  was  addressed  to  me  in  Ruta's 
hand.  I  tore  (hateful  word ')  the  paper,  and 
found  a  delicate  jewel-box.  Tremblingly  I  open- 
ed it — lifted  the  cotton,  and  beheld — a  ncedlf 
and  thread!  Red  with  fury,  I  sat  down  and 
scribbled — 

**  I  u>re  my  trowsers— you  havo  torn  a  (kiihTul  hsart," 
wrapped  the  needle  and  thread  in  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  and  sent  theni  back  to  her.' 

Since  then  there  had  been  sundry  episodes  of 
the  heart,  but  they  had  passed,  and  I  now,  fancy- 
free,  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Pleona  in  Newport. 

She  was  at  the  "  Atlantic." 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  that  evening. 

Life,  which  had  seemed  so  dull  before  noon, 
suddenly  became  interesting  again.  I  went  di- 
rectly to  Galpin,  who  makes  beautiful  bouquets, 
and  said  : 

"  Galpin,  exhaust  your  genius  upon  a  bouquet, 
and  send  it,  at  seven  this  evening,  without  my 
name,  to  this  address.'* 

It  was  fort-day;  and  after  dinner  my  hired 
wagon  came  to  the  door.  I  had  asked  Fritz  to 
drive  with  me.  He  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had 
promised  to  go  with  a  party  of  ladies.  I  did  not 
choose  to  ask  any  one  else,  and  drove  oflTalooe. 
A  rain  had  put  the  road  in  capital  order.  I  was 
in  the  same  condition  ;  for  what  a  shower  is  to 
a  dry  road,  was  the  prospect  of  an  of  aire  to  my 
heart,  thirsty  for  excitement.  But  as  I  bowled 
along  beside  the  harbor,  and  watched  the  little 
boats  skimming  the  golden  gleam  of  the  water, 
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and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  that  stretched 
— the  purple  edge  of  Arcady — across  the' rosy 
western  sky  ;  as  I  more  slowly  climbed  the  hill, 
and  mused  upon  the  melancholy  waste  of  rocks 
that  in  their  barren  solitudes  confess  the  siiprem* 
acy  of  the  sea,  whose  sharp  breath'  stunts  the 
hopeless  shrubs  clustering  in  their  sheltered 
crevices,  a  sadness  stole  over  me,  like  a  ^  wind 
blowing  out  of  the  south,  and  I  said  softly  to  my- 
self—" Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  sighed  for 
her." 

''  For  whom,  then,  will  I V*  shouted  I,  aloud. 
"  Li" — answered  the  solitary  echo. 

I  touched  my  horse  and  dashed  along.  I  over- 
took the  gay  cavalcade,  and  whirled  around  the 
comers  of  the  embankment — then  down — then 
up— and  entered  the  fort. 

It  was  crowded.  A  slow  procession  of  car- 
riages passed  in  the  avenue.  Upon  the  green  a 
band  was  playing.  The  wind  whirled  the  music 
in  gusts  around  the  area.  I  bowed  to  every  body. 
Every  body  bowed  to  every  body.  Marley  was 
there  with  six  horses  and  a  stage-coach  loaded 
with  loveliness.  Luxurious  dog !  he  drove  about 
like  a  Sultan  airing  his  harem — like  an  unde- 
veloped Mormon.  Every  corner  of  the  coach  was 
full,  inside  and  out ;  even  the  topmost  seat  had 
its  tenant.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  for  a  mo- 
ment I  forgot  Pleona ;  and  as  I  watched  that 
merry  and  fair  company,  and  the  music  rose  in 
long  chords,  and  (0 !  professors  of  rhetoric  for- 
give !)  trembled  in  the  air,  a  dissolving  rainbow 
of  sound,  I  seemed  to  see  the  Venetian  galley, 
Bucentoro,  crowded  with  radiant  dames,  going  to 
the  sea  ;  and,  as  I  looked  more  wistfully  among 
them,  I  knew  that  had  I  been  the  Doge,  I  would 
have  wooed  another  mistress  than  the  Adriatic. 
These  were  fleet  fancies  in  my  brain.  My  eyes 
fell  upon  a  plain  carriage,  with  two  ladies  upon 
the  back  seat,  and  a  gentleman  in  front.  I  bent  to 
the  dasher  of  my  wagon  as  it  passed,  for  I  recog- 
nized Pleona,  and  her  mother,  and — Fritz  Dickey ! 
Why  did  I  leave  the  fort  without  taking  an- 
other turn — without  even  remembering  that 
wheeled  Bucentoro  ?  Why  did  I  rush  along  the 
road  quite  alone  and  at  full  speed,  and  in  the 
most  solitary  spot  rein  in  my  horse  upon  his 
haunches,  and  strain  my  ears  to  hear  the  seat 
Why  did  its  hollow  murmur  wail  through  my 
heart,  like  a  wind  in  a  ruin  ?  Why  did  I  snatch 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  rush  to  my  room  and  hold 
a  general  review  of  my  wardrobe  ?  Oh !  why  did 
no  boots  seem  small  enough,  no  waistcoat  white 
enough,  no  pearl  buttons  pearly  enough,  no  shirt 
bosom  white  enough  1  Why  wouldnH  my  hair 
go  the  right  way,  why  would  it  stick  out  like 
bristles,  and,  when  I  applied  pomade,  why  did 
my  chamber  smell  like  a  barber*s  shop,  and  my 
perverse  hair  shine  like  a  lacquered  tray  1  Ye 
Gods !  why  woukhi't  it  part  straight  behind  t 
And  when  I  was  ready,  after  two  and  a  half 
hours*  incessant  preparation,  putting  on  and  put- 
ting off,  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  pulling  and  pin- 
ning, tying  and  untying — ^why  did  I  look  like  a 
second-hand  dandy  1  Dearest  Pleona,  it  was  a 
terrible  toilet !    Whew !  how  red  I  was  when  it 


was  accomplished.  How  I  sank,  utterly  fatigued, 
into  a  chair ;  and  how  the  warmth  of  the  even- 
ing and  my  excitement  melted  my  collar,  so  that 
I  had  to  undergo  all  the  cravatting  and  collaring 
again  1  Innocent  girl !  at  that  moment  sitting 
cool  in  white  muslin,  and  having  your  hair  puffed 
in  placid  bandeaus — ^you  were  the  cause.  Pleona, 
I  have  long  since  forgiven  you  ! 

While  I  sat  weltering  in  the  chair,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Galpin  entered  with  the 
bouquet.  **  It  was  so  handsome,  I  wanted  you 
to  see  it,  sir.**  He  was  right.  It  was  superb — 
and  that  was  some  consolation.  I  directed  him 
to  take  it  carefully  to  "  The  Atlantic,**  and  leave 
it,  without  my  name.  He  went,  and  I  resigned 
myself  to  reveries  of  bliss  and  Pleona.  I  saw 
myself  by  her  side;  I  heard  her  repulse  the 
dancers.  I  detected  the  slight  suffusion  upon 
her  cheek ;  her  eyes  fell  abashed  upon  my  bou- 
quet. I  heard  her  murmur,  "  How  beautiful !" 
I  answered  with  suppressed  passion.  There  was 
music,  the  odor  of  flowers — we  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza ;  the  music  fell  fainter  upon  our  ears 
— there  was  a  room — a  tree — a  hand — a  tear — 
and  an  unmitigated  snore,  which  aroused  me,  for 
I  was  gently  sleeping. 

I  arose,  surveyed  myself  as  well  as  possible  in 
a  glass  a  foot  square,  and  sauntered  toward  "  The 
Atlantic.'* 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  the  Atlantic  dimng-room 
is  a  dreary  hall  for  a  ball.  It  is  low  and  dinrry. 
and  the  swift  feet  of  impetuous  youth  are  im- 
peded by  the  gravy-polished  floor.  But  the  mo- 
ment I  entered,  my  eyes  swept  the  room,  and  at 
the  further  end  beheld  Pleona.  She  was  radiant, 
and  held  flowers  in  her  hand.  I  made  my  way 
toward  her  through  the  crowd.  I  was  almost  as 
near  as  I  dared  to  approach,  when  the  orchestra 
commenced  the  most  seductive  and  delirious 
waltz.  To  my  horror,  FVitz  Dickey  stepped  to- 
ward her,  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
whirled  her  off  mto  the  melodious  maze !  She 
held  her  bouquet  upon  his  shoulder,  where  her 
hand  rested.  I  saw  it  as  they  glided  down  the 
room,  hung  out  like  a  beacon  of  hope  to  me 
**  Let  them  laugh  who  win,*'  said  I  mentally  to 
my  friend  Fritz.  They  turned  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room :  they  were  coming  back  again.  Nearer, 
nearer,  floating  upon  the  wings  of  that  music — 
nearer,  nearer — gracefully  gliding.  They  brush- 
ed past  me.  I  looked,  and — by  Jupiter !  it  was 
not  my  bouquet ! 

My  part  was  instantly  taken.   The  dance  was 
no  sooner  over  than  I  went  to  Fritz,  and  asked 
him  to  present  me  to  Pleona. 
**  With  pleasure.**    I  was  presented. 
"  What  a  pleasant  ball.** 
"Very  pleasant.'* 
"You  are  fond  of  dancing  1** 
"Very  fond.** 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Newport!'* 
"  Not  long.*' 

"  Do  you  like  Newport!** 
"  Yes.'* 

It  was  rather  dwindling  into  the  monosylla- 
bics.    I  made  another  rush. 
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"Do  you  bathe  1" 

"  No." 

**  Do  you  ride  1" 

"  Yes." 

"Ah!  how  glorious  U  is  to  spring  on  to  a 
horse,  and  gallop  over  the  beaches !  isn't  it  V* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Pieona  was  distraite.  Her  eyes  were  wan- 
dering. I  followed  them,  and  mine  lit  upon 
Fritz  Dickey.  I  renewed  the  conversation  with 
ardor.  She  recovered  herself  and  charmed  me 
with  every  word  she  spoke.  I  engaged  her  for 
several  dances.  We  waltzed — we  did  every 
thing  that  people  in  a  ball-room  usually  do.  At 
length  I  ventured  to  praise  her  flowers. 

"They  are  very  beautiful,"  said  she,  and — 
even  as  in  my  reverie — she  slightly  blushed 

"  I  had  hoped  to  see  other  flowers  in  your 
hand  this  evening,"  said  I. 

"I  did  receive  a  bouquet,"  replied  Pieona, 
*'but  it  was  anonymous;  and  I  prefer  to  know 
whose  flowers  I  hold." 

"  Probably,  then,  yon  know  whose  you  are 
holding  now,"  said  I,  nettled. 

"I  do,"  said  she,  quietly,  and  blushed  this 
time  not  very  slightly. 

And  so  did  I.  But  I  would  not  be  balked. 
I  clung  to  her  side.  I  saw  the  glances  of  the 
room  turned  upon  us,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
them.  I  grew  more  and  more  earnest.  I  looked 
as  happy  as  a  king.  When  she  danced  with 
other  men  I  withdrew,  and  watched  her  con- 
stantly, and  the  moment  the  music  ceased  I  was 
by  her  side.  The  eyes  of  the  ball-room  saw 
her  downcast  eyes  and  blushes,  whenever  I 
hinted  at  the  bouquet  The  tongues  of  the  ball- 
room whispered  just  what  I  wanted  them  to 
whisper.  For  every  man  is  willing  to  be  re- 
puted successful  with  the  woman  he  loves,  and 
all  the  more  willing,  when  he  is  conscious  that 
he  is  not  quite  so.  It  is  the  balm  of  vanity. 
Newport  went  home  to  its  hotels  that  night  con- 
vinced that  a  flirtation  of  the  oest  possible  prom- 
ise had  been  commenced.  I,  for  my  part,  went 
flinging  along  the  street  toward  "the  Ocean," 
but  just  as  I  was  entering  remembered  I  had 
lea  ray  little  stick  at "  The  Atlantic."  I  hurried 
back,  found  it,  and,  as  I  was  stepping  out  upon 
the  piazza,  looked  into  the  parlor.  It  was  quite 
dark,  but  upon  the  sofa  at  the  further  end  sat 
two  figures  very  near  together.  The  head  of 
one  was  bent  a  little  forward,  and  the  hands 
played  with  a  bouquet.  I  recognized  the  dress. 
It  was  Pleona's.  The  other  figure  was  earnest- 
ly speaking — his  back  was  toward  me.  A  vague 
jealousy  wad  anger  smote  ny  pride.  I  stepped 
hack  a  moment  so  as  to  regard  the  pair  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  then,  with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  I  drew  out — my  handkerchief,  and  blew 
:ny  nose  in  the  most  appalling  manner.  Pieona 
started  and  rose.     I  stsjrted  and  ran. 

Before  I  slept  I  comprehended  the  state  of 
aflairs.  It  was  to  be  a  brief,  but  deadly  cam- 
paign. There  was  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truU)  that  Fritz  Dickey  and  I  were  upon  oppo- 
site sides,  and,  like  other  great  generals,  I  took 


a  complete  survey  of  the  position.  Fritz  was  as 
young  as  I,  and  handsomer.  On  the  other  hand 
I  was  rather  the  finer  figure.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  refinement.  I  was  ditto.  He 
was  poor,  fresh  from  Paris,  and  had  no  wagon. 
I  was  not  very  rich,  nor  just  from  Piuis,  but  I 
had  a  wagon,  and  a  wagon  is  a  good  investment 
at  Newport.  Pieona  liked  him  veiy  well,  bat 
then  she  knew  him  longer,  and  diat  was  natvraL 
She  did  not  dislike  me,  and  the  prestige  of  fr- 
vorable  report  was  on  my  side. 

**Alhjur  cried  I,  "it  is  a  ^r  fight.  Only 
Master  Fritz,  I  advise  you  to  hurry  up  the  cakes.  *" 
In  the  morning  I  called  upon  Pieona,  and 
asked  her  to  drive  in  the  afternoon.  She  would 
gladly  do  so.  Afternoon  found  her  at  my  side, 
in  the  little  trotting-wagon.  How  merrily  we 
dashed  along  the  white  edges  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  they  are  raveled  in  foam  upon  the  beach  I 
How  fresh  and  inspiring  was  that  ocean  air! 
What  a  sly  cosmetic  for  those  rose-shaming 
cheeks!  How  my  tongue  was  loosened,  and 
rattled  ofif  fun,  and  fancy,  and  gravity  !  How 
devoted  I  was  whenever  a  carriage  approached, 
and  how  clearly  I  saw  the  quick  appreciaCioB 
upon  the  part  of  the  astute  people  in  those  car- ' 
riages,  without  ever  looking  at  them!  How 
meekly  Fritz  Dickey  trotted  by  in  a  grim  old 
family  coach  with  his  grim  old  aunt !  How  ab- 
stractedly I  gave  him  a  half  bow,  as  if  I  were 
meditating  something  very  serious  just  said  by 
my  companion !  How  the  sun  set  placidly  and 
left  us  growing  silent  by  the  sea !  How  at  the 
latest  moment  of  twilight  that  propriety  allows, 
we  reached  "The  Atlantic!"  How  like  Alex- 
ander the  Great  I  returned  to  "  The  Ocean/* 

I  issued  orders  to  Galpin  to  furnish  Pieona 
daily  with  the  most  sumptuous  bouquet.  I  gave 
little  suppers  at  Downing*s  to  her  and  her  mo- 
ther, and  a  few  friends  of  her  own  choosing — 
but  she  never  mentioned  Fritz.  I  made  bowling- 
parties,  and  ofifered  to  teach  her  billiaids  I 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished 
strangers  that  I  might  present  them  to  her  if 
she  wished,  and  at  any  rate  enjoy  the  honor  of 
knowing  them.  I  learned  every  thing  about 
every  new  comer  that  I  might  answer  any  chance 
question  she  asked.  I  engaged  her  for  certain 
dances  at  every  ball  and  hop,  and  practiced  in 
my  room  to  insure  ease  and  perfection.  There 
were  tea-parties  at  Durfee's,  and  excursions  to 
the  Glen.  There  were  drives  at  the  fort,  and 
sails  to  the  Dumplings  and  around  Goat  Island. 
There  were  Sunday  aAemoon  walks  along  the 
cliff  and  moonlight  rambles  to  Conrad*s  cave 
and  the  forty  steps.  In  all  I  was  Pleona*s  cav- 
alier. The  position  was  accorded  to  me  df  jmrt. 
Sometimes  Fritz  went  and  talked  in  a  very  low 
tone  with  Pieona,  and  she  looked  veiy  sweetly, 
and  was  occasionally  even  a  little  absent,  whe« 
he  was  gone.  I  encountered  them  several  times 
at  evening  strolling  upon  the  side  piazza  at "  The 
Atlantic."  But  FriU  instantly  retired  when  I 
approached,  and  left  the  field  to  me.  Ones 
Pieona  declined  to  walk  with  me  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  presently  met  her  npoB  tlw 
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cliflT  alone  with  Fritz,  and  in  interested  converea- 
tion.  She  always  danced  with  him  two  or  three 
times  at  every  hop. 

But  I  was  not  troubled.  *'  Proximity  and 
pertinacity,*'  said  Don  Bobtail  Fandango,  the 
Spanish  Embassador,  **  do  the  business  "  Then 
there  was  the  wagon ;  that  was  a  trump  card. 
The  days  slipped  on.  The  summer  slid  imper- 
ceptibly away.  Youths  and  maidens  clutched 
the  hurrying  hours,  and  held  them  back  by 
their  golden  hair.  With  the  wild  eagerness  of 
midnight  Bacchanals  who  dread  the  dawn,  they 
crowded  every  fading  moment  with  panting  joy, 
and  whirled  intoxicated  toward  the  end.  Sep- 
tember, with  chastening  breath  blew  the  lightest 
away.     But  sweeter  ran  the  life  that  lingered. 

'*  You're  making-  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
said  many  a  wise  old  gentleman. 

**  You're  going  it  while  you're  young,"  said 
many  a  witty  youth. 

But  I  wanted  to  strike  a  grand  cmip  Shall  I 
confess  it!  I  believed  Pleona  was  not  entirely 
uirtouched.  After  such  a  prolonged  besieging 
of  female  hearts  as  the  summer  had  been,  I  fan- 
cied one  was  at  last  yielding.  And  Lulu  ?  and 
— Why,  they  were  elsewhere  and  happy.  Why 
should  not  I  be  so !  Ah !  gentle  ladies,  if  ever 
your  eyes  irradiate  these  pages,  will  you  not  re- 
member that  it  is  a  snap-dragon  game,  brief  and 
brilliant;  in  playing  which  you  must  be  very 
nimble,  or  bum  your  fingers ;  and  in  which,  if 
haply  successful,  you  get  a  raisin  for  your  pains ! 

I  resolved  to  give  Pleona  a  serenade.  It  was 
already  late  in  the  evening ;  but  I  knew  where 
to  find  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  the  impromptu 
character  would  make  it  only  the  more  charm- 
ing. I  pondered  the  pieces  I  would  have  played. 
I  composed  my  serenade,  as  a  Persian  poet  his 
bouquet :  each  melody  should  be  a  flower,  and  a 
flower  of  impassioned  speech.  Pleona,  I  knew, 
well  understood  music ;  and  I  counted  upon  her 
sagacity  to  comprehend  every  thing  the  music 
meant.  I  hummed  several  of  the  airs,  and  I  de- 
termined the  disposition  of  the  musicians.  I 
would  go  closely  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  I  would 
swear  the  leader  to  secrecy,  and  only  her  own 
heart  should  assure  Pleona  that  it  was  I  declar- 
ing my  passion  with  all  the  sumptuous  emphasis 
of  music.  I  looked  out  of  the  vdndow.  It  was 
a  perfect  September  night,  and  the  silent  island 
lay  bare  to  the  moon.  Taking  my  pen,  I  wrote 
rapidly  the^  list  of  piecep  I  had  meditated,  and 
with  my  cloak  over  my  arm  slipped  out  of  my 
room,  and  softly  down  stairs.  I  escaped  from 
the  hotel  without  being  obeervod,  hid  myself  in 
my  cloak,  and  turned  toward  the  haunt  of  the 
band.  It  was  an  enchanted  night  I  grew  po- 
etic, nor  envied  young  Lorenso : 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  ae  noise :  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methittks,  moonted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Creostd  lay  that  nlght.^ 

So  upon  music  would  I  sigh  my  soul  away  to 
my  Cressad — so  dioold  hers  float  to  me. 


Suddenly,  a  full  burst  of  harmony  seemed  to 
fill  the  world.  I  stood  still,  and  my  heart  with 
me.  The  triumphant  strain  pealed  on,  ravishing 
the  midnight,  and  saying  all  1  had  hoped  to  say. 
Somebody  had  the  band,  and  was  giving  a  ser- 
enade !  I  did  not  dare  ask  myself,  '*  To  whom  1 " 
for  the  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  **  The 
Atlantic  '*  I  hurried  along  the  street  toward  the 
hotel.  I  reached  it  just  as  the  music  died  away, 
just  as  the  blind  of  Pleona's  room  slightly  opened 
— just  as  a  flower  fell,  fluttering  in  the  moonlight 
—just  as  Fritz  Dickey  caught  it,  kissed  it,  kinied 
his  hand — and  the  blind  closed. 

I  had  pleasant  dreams  that  night,  of  course, 
and  awojce  buoyant.  But  while  I  still  lay, 
**  chewing  the  cud  of  my  dreams,'*  a  waiter  en- 
tered with  a  note.  It  was  from  a  party  of  ladies 
at "  The  Atlantic,"  who  proposed  a  sail  upon  the 
bay  that  afternoon.  "  And  you,"  it  concluded, 
**  who  are  evidently  so  determined  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  will  not  probably  refuse  to 
join  when  you  know  that  the  sun  will  be  of  the 
party" 

I  wrote,  **  Certainly  not,"  and  sprang  np  like 
a  new  man. 

Why  like  a  new  man ! 

Because  I  knew  that  my  friends  of  the  water- 
party  did  not  know  Fritz ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  would  not  be  asked,  while  I  should  have  a  seat 
by  Pleona,  and  returning  in  the  moonlight — f 
Ought  I  not  to  have  been  a  new  man  1  I  would 
not  sleep  until  I  had  told  her  all.  **  Let  those 
laugh  who  win,"  said  I  again,  as  I  remembered 
the  serenade. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  merry  as  a  lark. 
"  Hollo,  Fritz,"  cried  I,  to  my  friend.  "  Did 
you  hear  that  serenade  last  night.  Some  poor 
devil  is  done  out  of  a  cool  fifty.  It's  rather  too 
late  in  the  season  for  serenades." 

**  Ah !  you  think  sol"  said  Fritz,  with  smil- 
ing good- humor. 

*'  Yes ;  but  not  fof  drives.  By-the-by,  I  can't 
use  my  wagon  this  afternoon ;  wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  iti" 

'*  I  should,  indeed,"  replied  Fritz ;  and  I  saw 
the  sudden  light  ^ish  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought 
of  driving  Pleona.  Poor  boy  !  how  happy  he 
felt  that  moment.  I  sipped  my  coffee  sardon- 
ically. 

"  What  time  would  you  like  it  1"  said  L 

"About  five  o'clock." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  tell  Tennant;"  and  I  did 
so  The  wagon  was  to  call  for  Mr.  Dickey  at 
"  The  Ocean,"  at  five,  precisely.  The  virater- 
party  was  arranged  for  half-past  four;  which 
would  give  me  just  time  to  get  off  with  Pleona 
and  my  other  friends,  before  hapless  Fritz  drove 
up,  as  I  knew  he  would,  to  find  his  goddess 
gone.  I  regarded  this  as  the  great  day  of  the 
campaign.  "This,  General  Dickey,"  said  I, 
confidentially  to  myself;  "  is  our  decisive  battle 
We'll  see  whose  hay  is  made  first." 

We  dined,  Fritz  and  I — then  sat  smoking.  I 
looked  at  my  watch :  it  was  nearly  half-past 
four. 

"I've  an  engagement,"  said  I,  nsing.    "I 
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must  run  up  and  change  my  coat,  and  be  off. 
Adieu.'* 

*'  Adieu,"  said  unconscious  Dickey,  languidly, 
making  rings  of  his  smoke. 

I  rushed  up  to  my  room  in  the  fourth  story. 
The  key  was  not  in  the  door:  there  was  no 
chambermaid,  no  waiter,  within  hail.  I  ran 
down  to  the  office.  The  key  was  not  there ; 
the  chambermaid  had  it.  '*!  wish  the  deuce 
had  the  chambermaid!"  said  I.  The  next  mo 
ment  she  appeared.  Up  T  bounded  again — 
plunged  into  another  coat — down-stairs — out  of 
the  house — saw  that  it  was  five  minutes  past 
the  hour — reached  **  The  Atlantic" — and  panted 
into  the  parlor.  There  was  no  one  there !  I 
stepped  to  the  office,  and  learned  that  the  party 
had  lefl  a  half-hour  earlier  than  they  had  intend- 
ed. There  was  a  note  in  the  tray,  addressed  to 
me.  I  tore  it  open,  and  found  it  was  to  apprise 
me  of  the  change  of  hour. 

*' Why  didn't  you  send  this  note  to  meV 
stormed  I  at  the  clerk. 

**  Really,  sir,"  replied  he,  confused,  "  I  beg 
pardon  ;  but,  really,  sir,  I  forgot  it!" 

**  Stupid  !"  sneered  I,  disgusted  ;  and  retired 
to  the  parlor  to  mourn  over  my  ruined  hopes. 
An  exquisite  aflemoon  upon  the  water  with 
Pleona — by  heaven  I  it  was  too  bad.  I  fancied 
the  unutterable  delight  of  the  happy  men  who 
were  with  her.  I  marched  up  and  down  the 
room,  like  a  madman.  I  actually  capered  with 
mortification  and  wrath,  for  I  had  lost  this  splen- 
did throw — ^this  great  trump  against  Dickey's 
game.  I  seriously  though^  of  thrashing  the 
clerk  for  not  sending  the  note.  The  idea  was 
very  attractive.  *'  It  will  do  good — it  will  be  a 
public  benefit,"  thought  I ;  and,  fixing  my  eyes 
upon  the  floor  with  determination,  I  walked  to- 
ward the  door,  and  almost  overthrew  a  lady  who 
was  on  the  point  of  entering. 

It  was  Pleona  ! 

I  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  idiotically. 

"Weill"  said  she. 

"Are  you  not  upon  the  water-party  1"  gasp- 
ed I. 

"  No,  I  am  in  this  parlor.  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  am  engaged  for  a  land-party,"  return- 
ed she,  slightly  smiling. 

I  stood  transfixed.  The  clock  struck  five.  I 
heard  the  rattling  of  wheels ;  I  saw,  through  the 
window,  Fritz,  driving  up  in  my  wagon ! 

"  Good-afternoon,"  said  Pleona. 

"Where"  are  you  going  1"  whispered  I. 

"  I  am  going  to  drive  with  Mr.  Dickey." 

I  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  to  the  piazza. 

"Are  you  quite  ready  1"  said  Fritz,  as  he 
leaped  out. 

"All  ready!"  said  she. 

I  followed  her  down  the  steps.  I  actually 
helped  her  into  my  own  wagon.  Fritz  sprang 
in,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"  It's  a  capital  wagon,  Smjrtthe,"  said  he. 

I  grinned  horribly.  I  tried  to  gasp,  "  Bon  voy- 
age r  but  I  couldn't  get  it  out.  Fritz  took  the 
reins,  and  away  they  flew  in  my  wagon  !  Aveng- 
ing Fates  !— /  had  offered  U  to  him! 


I  felt  veiy  weak  in  the  knees,  and  beckoned 
to  a  waiter. 

"  A  glass  of  brandy,"  said  I,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

That  evening  there  was  a  hop  at "  The  Ocean." 
I  went  in  mechanically.  The  room  was  in  a 
buzz  of  excitement. 

"  Weren't  you  surprised  1"  said  WilheLmina 
Wagtail,  as  she  "came  in,"  panting  from  a 
polka. 

"  At  what  1"  said  I,  listlessly. 

"  Why,  the  engagement.  Haven't  yt)u  heard  1** 

"  No.  Miss  Wagtail,  I  have  not  heard." 

"  Well — gracious  !  there  they  are,"  exclaimed 
the  lady. 

I  looked  and  saw  Pleona  entering  the  room, 
leaning  upon  Fritz  Dickey's  arm.  They  came 
toward  me,  followed  by  all  eyes. 

"Good-evening,"  said  Fritz  to  me.  "Your 
wagon  is  delightful." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pleona.  "  We  are  so  much 
obliged  to  you  !" 

I  made  sundry  miserable  attempts  at  smiles. 
They  passed  on  and  glided  off  in  a  waltz. 

"  What  a  handsome  pair  !*'  said  the  world. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so  from  the  beginning," 
said  the  same  fuzzy  old  world,  whose  gossip 
had  given  Pleona  to  me  every  day  since  I  met 
her. 

There  was  no  disguising  it — they  were  hand- 
some and  happy.  General  Dickey  had  conquer- 
ed General  Smytthe.  The  summer  of  the  latter 
gentleman  was  a  failure,  after  all.  The  heart 
suspected  of  yielding,  surrendered  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent foe.  The  band  seemed  to  me  to  be  play- 
ing dirges.  It  ceased,  and  Fritz  and  Pleona 
passed  me  again. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Dickey,  leaning  toward  me, 
and  whispering,  "  it  was  very,  very  kind  of  you 
to  lend  me  your  wagon  this  afternoon  ;  and  I'm 
sure  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  result,  for  you 
know — if  any  body  does — that  life  is  short,  and 
that  we  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ."' 

When  Fritz  moved  away,  I  felt  like  leaving 
the  hall.  As  I  was  going  slowly  down  stairs,  I 
met  old  Evilli  coming  slowly  up.  I  always  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  him,  but  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  now. 

"  Oh,  you  gay  gamester !"  said  he,  jocoeely. 
"you  play  with  female  hearts,  do  you?  Ah, 
you  wild  young  man !" 

I  smiled  jocularly,  and  we  passed. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  he,  pausing  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  looking  down,  "  I  hear,  my  young 
friend,  that  you've  lost  the  trick  I" 

And  old  Evilli  went  lumbering  up-stairs,  chndc- 
ling  over  his  feeble  wit. 

If  there  is  any  man  I  especially  dislike,  it  is 
your  old  Watering -PUce  habttuet  whoee  heart 
is  burnt  out,  and  who  believes  every  other  man 
and  woman  heartless.  What  a  hollow  laugh 
his  is !  What  a  weak  wit !  Evilli  thought  he 
could  joke  with  me,  as  if  I  were  not  a  man  of 
sensibility; — I,  who  left  next  morning  in  the 
early  boat,  bearing  from  the  field  a  heart  sorely 
wounded,  but  of  great  recuperative  power. 
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THE  TWO  SKULLS. 

"  "prOW  did  you  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Blaxonr* 

XL  said  the  Secretary  to  me. 

**  I  was  disappointed.  I  expected  greater 
things  of  one  of  his  reputation."  I  knew  that 
the  Secretary  had  only  asked  the  question  to  in- 
troduce one  of  those  piulosophizing  lectures  with 
which,  I  being  always  a  good  listener,  he  so 
often  favored  me. 

"  Did  you  ever,  sir,  see  a  great  man  who  did 
not  disappoint  you  ?  ever  one  who  did  not  loee 
something  of  his  magnitude  by  near  approach, 
or  display  some  flaw  dimming  the  splendor  of 
his  reputation !— except  it  might  be  to  such  ex- 
ceptional toadies  as  Boswell  1 

**  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  moral 
send  mental,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  view. 
Let  the  eye  sweep  over  a  broad  and  distant 
landsce^w ;  only  its  grand  and  imposing  features 
are  seen ;  draw  near  it — walk  through  it,  and 
the  htteiing  rocks,  the  mud  holes,  putrefying 
carcasses,  and  other  disgusting  objects,  offend 
the  sight. 

"  Heroes,  it  is  said,  are  never  heroes  to  their 
valets.  Why  are  they  more  so  to  the  public! 
I  will  tell  you.  Because  the  public  imagines  a 
harmony  of  character  not  to  be  fbund  in  hiunan 
nature.  It  takes  a  single  prominent  trait  in  an 
individual,  and  magnifies  his  every  other  quality 
to  its  dimensions.  A  man  becomes  distinguished 
in  poetry — eloquence — science ;  those  who  hear 
of  him  endow  him  with  every  correspondent 
quality  of  greatness,  and  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  they  find  him  manifesting  any  of  the 
ordinary  every-day  traits  of  humanity ;  and  yet, 
there  are  no  men  bo  great  but  they  will  do  so. 

"Those  who  like  myself,  sir,  have  mingled 
much  with  their  fellows,  in  high  and  in  low 
stations,  learn  that  there  is  more  difference  in 
the  external  position  of  men  than  in  their  in- 
trinsic qualities. 

**  Taking  the  extremes  of  humanity — the  low- 
est idiotic  intellect  or  moral  character  at  one 
end,  and  the  highest  and  most  noble  at  the 
other,  probably  between  one  and  the  other,  may 
be  found  every  shade,  variety,  and  combination 
of  character — good  and  bad  mingled  in  every 
degree,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
othier  predominating ;  and  hence,  too,  we  have  the 
same  persons  exhibiting  the  most  opposite  and 
inconsistent  qualities,  and  sometimes  flying  sud- 
denly from  the  line  of  their  established  reputa- 
tion, and  startling  the  pnbHc  by  manifestations 
of  character  hitherto  unsuspected. 

"  Did  you  never  see  that  strange  combination 
of  men  to  whom  religious  observances,  divine 
worship,  and  sacred  ceremonies  were  a  neces- 
sity, yet  whose  daily  practices  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  such  habits  1  Such  men  are 
not  hypocrites — another  combination  makes  the 
hypocrite. 

"  If  I  was  to  tell  you  your  neighbor  was  prov- 
ident, wise,  active,  you  would  think  only  of  a 
good  dtixen ;  and  if  I  told  yon  of  another,  who 
was  jeakms,  malignant,  dark,  sullen,  unsociable. 


reserved,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving,  you 
would  think  of  no  combined  useful  quality ;  but 
Hume  puts  all  these  epithets  together  and  makes 
up  a  Tiberius. 

"  Common  Sense,  the  preservative  quality,  is 
that  more  generally  diffused,  and  is  olVen  want- 
ing in  those  of  brilliant  genius.  Hence,  our 
ordinary  every-day  acquaintance  may  exhibit 
more  force  and  strength  of  character,  than  forms 
the  general  aggregate  of  some  great  men ;  they 
fall  below  our  habitual  association.  Besides 
the  properties  which  make  greatness,  there  are 
other  properties  necessary  to  make  greatness 
known — the  show-window  art  of  putting  the 
goods  in  the  public  eye ;  and  men  may,  most 
probably  do,  exist  in  every  association,  unknown 
to  fame,  but  gifted  with  all  upon  which  others 
base  a  public  reputation.  There  may  be  men 
in  theb  quiet  farm-houses,  in  their  village  offices 
greater  than  greatness.  Even  in  our  schoolboy 
associations,  have  we  not  seen  those  calm,  quiet, 
intellectual  boys,  satisfied  with  the  joy  of  knowl- 
edge, and  despising  scholastic  triumphs.  May 
there  not  then  be  men  who  think  the  fame  of 
the  hustings,  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  plodding  calculations  of  the  seeker  for 
wealth,  a  poor  exchange  for  heart-quiet,  and 
that  manly  action  which,  working  for  others  and 
not  for  self^  shuns  the  noise  and  bustle  of  popu- 
larity ?  These  are  the  truly  great  men  who  work 
in  the  steady  view  of  the  all-seeing  God,  and 
not  before  the  world's  blinking  eye,  and  so  long 
as  this  principle  fells  to  be  taught  as  the  leading 
human  impulse,  education  is  defective. 

"  The  parent  tells  his  child.  Such  and  such  a 
one  rose  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Follow  his 
example ;  wealth  is  the  grand  object. 

**Mr.  Magnum,  who  sits  now  in  the  high 
place  of  power,  was  once  a  poor  mechanic — 
work  you  for  power  also;  that  is,  work,  plod 
for  yourself;  let  self  be  the  aim  and  object — 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  your  existence.  Who 
tells  his  child  to  measure  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness ;  to  begin  by  doing  the  little  good  he  can ; 
to  widen  his  circle  with  his  strength,  until  his 
usefulness  reaches  the  utmost  circumference  of 
his  power  1  Then  if  wealth,  feme,  power  comes, 
they  come  to  one  fitted  for  their  use,  and  if  they 
do  not  come,  a  greater  than  all  doei — happiness." 

"  Yon  have  never  been  married,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Secretary!"  "No,  sir;  I'm  a  bachelor,"  and 
as  if  the  question  was  an  unpleasant  one,  he 
picked  up  his  cane  and  gloves  to  leave  me,  but 
a  new  thought  chased  away  the  momentary  an- 
noyance, and  quietly  la3ring  them  down  again, 
he  resumed,  "Often  the  world  looks  with  ad- 
miring envy  upon  the  greatness  of  a  great  man, 
identifies  it  with  the  whole  existence  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  considers  him  as  reveling  in  the 
joy  of  high  fortune,  whereas  the  true  man  and 
his  greatness  are  separate  existences ; — his  great- 
ness is  a  shadow  or  rather  a  brilliant  light,  it 
may  be  either,  round  about  him,  shutting  out  the 
views  of  the  worid  from  his  true  self  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  strong  spectre  walking  by  his  side, 
and  hurrying  alcmg  the  true  man  despite  himself. 
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***!  am  satiated  with  greatness,'  cried  the 
scarcely  more  than  boj  Napoleon.  It  became 
a  thing  outside  of  himself^  bat  it  pushed  him 
along.  *  I  have  a  star — a  destiny/  he  said ;  so 
much  did  the  roan-Napoleon  £eel  subjected  to 
the  world-Napoleon.  A  youth,  and  almost  un- 
known, he  had  magically  created  armies,  and 
.conquered  circumstances.  Now,  after  Water- 
loo, with  an  army  calling  him  to  head  it,  with 
over  '  80,000  men  immediately  to  commence  op- 
erations and  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,*  with  the  French  pec^le 
adoring  him,  he  exclaimed : 

*'  *  Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  action  would  doubtless  save  Paris, 
and  insure  me  the  crown,  without  incurring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  but  it  would  likewise  be 
risking  thousands  of  French  lives ;  for  what 
power  could  control  so  many  various  passions, 
so  much  hatred,  and  such  vengeance.  No,  I  like 
the  regrets  of  France  better  than  her  crown.'* 

"  And  he  quietly  walks  out  of  his  empire  and 
his  glory.  People  wonder.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible !  Might  not  the  man  Napoleon  have 
become  tired  of  living  so  long  the  slave  of  the 
world-seen  splendid  Napoleon  ?  *  I  will  hence- 
forth live  to  educate  my  boy,'  spoke  the  man. 
The  spectre  Greatness  would  not  be  shaken  off, 
and  chained  him  to  St.  Helena,  without  wife, 
ehUd,  or  friend.  Those  who  have  lived  above 
greatness,  are  greater  than  Napoleon,  and — 
happier. 

"  Calm,  quiet,  blue-^ed,  light^iaired  Doctor 
Morton,  '  The  Illustrious'  he  is  called,  measures 
in  his  study  the  capacity  for  greatness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that  of  nations.  He  pours  beans 
or  shot  into  their  skulls,  when  the  brains  are 
out,  measures  and  weighs  their  power,  and  tells 
us  that  the  Teutonic  skull  is  the  largest,  and 
the  negro  nine  cubic  inches  smaller.  He  meas- 
ures one  tremendous  head,  finds  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  cubic  inches,  puts  it  up  on  his 
shelf,  and  Ubels  it  *9tttci)  6reiltUm8tl.' 

"  Dutch  Gentleman,  with  the  big  head,  who 
shall  tell  of  your  true  greatness  corresponding 
with  your  brain-power  1  It  may  have  been  feH 
in  acts  of  wisdom,  judgment,  and  intellect,  on 
your  native  Holland  canals.  Then  what  was 
this  little  Peruvian  head,  the  smallest  of  heads, 
fifty-eight  cubic  inches  t  This  may  be  the  head 
of  a  great  man — an  Inca — a  Child  of  the  Sun, 
who  oa  his  golden  throne  at  Cusco,  called  upon 
all  the  world  to  bow  the  knee  as  it  approached 
his  ci4>ital ;  and  believing  it  did  so,  believed  his 
own  greatness." 

The  Secretary,  having  delivered  these  senti- 
ments, again  took  up  his  gloves  and  cane,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  go  in  earnest. 
In  all  courtesy  I  arose  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
we  stood  together  he  slowly  drew  on  his  gloves, 
remarking — 

'*  I  aip  sorry  yoo  did  not  like  Blazon.     You 

must  not  judge  him  by  your  disappointment. 

The  most  disappointing  kind  of  men,  if  they  are 

asked  to  come  down,  and  divide  their  raagnifi- 

♦  CMtat  Monthoioa. 


cence  out  for  half  an  hour  with  a  few  friends, 
are  your  authors.  For  two  reasons:  they  do 
not  go  out  to  work,  but  to  relax.  In  the  labon 
of  authorship  they  are  on  the  stretch,  when  they 
come  to  meet  your  few  friends  they  let  down, 
and  are  interested  in  the  same  every  day  oom- 
mon-place  matters  which  interest  us  common 
people.  Again,  when  yon  ask  your  merchant 
or  banker  fHend  to  ^ine  or  sup  with  you,  do  you 
expect  the  one  to  bring  his  wares,  and  the  other 
his  money,  to  divide  with  you  and  your  com- 
pany 1  The  author's  good  thoughts  and  good 
sayings  are  his  wares,  and  if  scattered  at  yoor 
table  would  lose  their  value  in  the  market,  and 
sometimes  to  save  a  bright  idea,  he  condescends 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  beefsteak.  By  the 
way,"  he  added,  as  he  took  up  his  hat,  "it  is 
just  the  time  for  mine,  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me  we  will  talk  this  matter  over  more  fuUy; 
as  I  find  our  views  are  so  much  alike,  it  will  be 
pleasant" 

I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  the  Secretary  took 
his  leave«     He  was  a  great  talker. 


CAPTAIN  BART  AND  THE  SEA-FOX. 

FBOH  THB  OBBMAM,  BT  E.  BOBUfSOR. 

IT  was  during  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  in  the 
year  1668,  that  Captain  Bart,  a  tail,  Tigorous 
man,  with  white  hair  and  a  gray  beard,  was  sit- 
ting wrapped  up  in  blankets  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
was  leaning  his  pale,  thin  face  on  the  shoulder 
of  hb  wife,  while  his  little  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  with  long  golden  hair,  was  kneeling  at 
his  feet. 

The  old  hero,  a  few  days  ago,  had  been  hit  in 
the  side  by  two  musket-balls,  one  of  which  the 
surgeon  had  not  been  able  to  extract.  With  sad- 
ness did  he  turn  his  eyes  to  his  wife,  who  looked 
at  him  with  a  tender  ind  painful  expression,  and 
pressed  the  head  of  her  son  to  her  breast 

**  God  is  just,  ray  good  Catherine,"  said  the 
captain.  **  I  hope  he  will  reward  your  love  and 
care  by  letting  me  live  long  enough  to  make  a 
brave  and  good  sailor  of  our  John." 

Catherine  raised  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  to 
heaven,  as  if  to  add  her  prayer  to  that  of  her  has- 
band. 

*'  Oh !"  continued  the  old  hero,  ''  when  will 
Dunkirk  at  length  belong  to  France,  and  be 
forever  rid  of  these  English  and  Spaniards! 
I  shall  probably  never  see  the  day !" 

**  But,  why  not,  my  friend  1"  said  Catherine. 
"  You  have  told  me  yourself^  that  the  city  ean 
not  hold  out  much  longer ;  and,  besides,  the  in- 
habitants are  very  indifferent  to  the  res«ilt  of  the 
siege,  and  wish  £nr  nothing  more  than  for  a  favor^ 
able  capitulation." 

Catherine  was  silent;  for  she  saw  that  the 
pains  of  her  husband  had  again  become  severer. 
He  lay  a  moment,  with  closed  eyes ;  then,  re- 
covering himself,  he  called  for  his  old  servant, 
in  order  to  receive  news  of  the  pnigrees  of  the 
siege.  After  he  had  made  his  repoit«  the  cap- 
tain asked  him  to  sit  down  by  him ;  for  neither 
to  him,  nor  to  his  little  son,  had  he  related  a 
story  for  many  weeks,  and  intended,  now  thsl 
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hn  pains  seemed  to  subside,  to  again  narrate 
something  from  his  much-troubled  hfe. 

"  Oh.  do,  do,  fiuher !"  cried  John,  full  of  joy, 
as  he  noticed  the  puipose  of  his  father. 

"  You  will  exert  yourself  again,  dear  husband," 
said  Catherine,  '*  only  remember  that  the  physi- 
cian has  toM  you  to  speak  as  little  as  possible." 

"  Well,  well ;  don't  be  afraid !"  said  the  cap- 
tain. **  I  will  speak  very  low.  But  my  son  must 
know  how  gloriously  his  grandfather  died ;  and 
as  yet,  I  have  told  him  but  Kttle  about  the  old 
hero." 

At  that  moment,  the  thunder  of  the  cannons, 
which  had  been  silent  till  then,  was  again  heard. 
"  That's  right !"  cried  the  captain,  with  spirit ; 
**  the  fire  of  the  batteries  shall  accompany  the 
narration  of  the  deeds  of  arms  of  my  father  and 
of  the  old  Sea-fbx ;  for,  accompanied  by  their 
thunder  haTe  they  earned  their  ikme,  and  ibund 
a  grave  in  the  waves." 

It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sight  as  the  brave 
sailor,  almost  conquered  by  his  wounds,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  of  a  siege,  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  the  cannons,  was  telling  his  son  of 
the  glorious  death  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  sea. 

"  Old  Jacobson,"  said  the  captain,  "  was  call- 
ed the  Sea-fox,  because  nobody  understood  like 
hira,  by  stratagem  and  cunning  to  capture  his 
prey,  and  to  escape  his  enemies.  Jacobson  waa 
the  brother-in-arms  of  my  father ;  they  had  not 
only  sworn  to  each  other  everlasting  ^endship, 
but  had  shown  it  by  action." 

*'  My  dear,"  interrupted  Catherine,  "  I  think 
you  exert  yourself  too  much  by  speaking.  Do 
lie  down;  the  doctor  has  said  that  befbre  the 
bullet  is  out,  the  smallest  exertion  may  cost  you 
your  life." 

**  Would  you  rather  have  then,  wife,"  answer- 
ed old  Bart,  '*  that  I  should  think  of  my  pains 
and  should  grieve  over  them,  than  forget  them 
while  telling  my  son  of  the  war  and  of  the  deeds 
of  his  grandfather!  I  hope  to  God  that  he  will 
keep  the  honor  of  our  name  upright !" 

Hereupon  he  commenced  his  tale  as  follows  : 

**  It  was  during  the  war  with  the  English,  who 
wore  blockading  our  harbor ;  we  had  safely  re- 
turned with  my  father  from  the  fishery,  and  our 
brigantine,  the  *  Sea-bird,'  was  anchored  in  the 
bay,  the  crew  on  board,  and  ready  to  put  out  to 
sea  again  at  any  moment.  One  winter  evening 
— ^the  wind  blew  from  the  northwest,  and  whis- 
tled and  howled — ^we  were  assembled  in  this 
very  room,  around  a  warm  fire,  and  were  smok- 
ing tobacco  from  Rotterdam,  and  drinking  En- 
glish porter  with  it.  Next  to  your  grandfather, 
was  sitting  Mynheer  Vandervelde,  whom  his 
Majesty  had  knighted,  because  he  made  him 
a  present  of  twelve  well-furnished  and  well- 
manned  ships,  all  for  nothing,  out  of  pure  gen- 
erosity. We  were  just  chatting  of  the  war  and 
of  the  booty,  when,  suddenly,  the  door  opened — 
the  same  one  which  you  see  there — and  who 
should  enter  but  the  Sea-fox,  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  which  was  dripping  wet,  for  it  was 
pouring  outside.  Under  the  cloak,  he  was  in 
fuU  amor.    'Anthony,'  said  he  to  my  father, 


and  looked  at  him  fixedly,  *  I  need  you,  your 
son,  your  crew,  and  your  ship.' 
^  *  When  V  was  all  my  ftoher  asked. 
"  *■  Immediately ;  we  must  put  to  sea  within  an 
hour,'  answered  the  Fox. 

'*  My  father  excused  himself  to  his  guest,  and 
said  to  the  Fox,  '  While  I  and  my  son  go  and 
arm  ourselves,  smoke  a  pipe,  drink  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  dry  yourself.'  So,  my  son,  in  those 
days  did  the  seamen  keep  jfriendship.  The  Sea- 
fox  would  have  done  the  same  for  my  fiither  that 
he  did  for  him,  and  that  without  any  farther 
agreement. 

**  The  Fox  threw  his  cloak  over  a  chair,  and 
held  the  large  water-boots,  which  reached  above 
his  knee,  to  the  fire.  It  seems  as  if  I  saw  him 
yet :  he  wore  an  old  bufif-jacket  of  bufTalo-skin, 
and  a  cuirass  of  steel,  covered  with  rust.  When 
we  were  ready,  and  came  down  again,  we  found 
the  Fox  in  deep  thought,  staring  into  the  fire, 
and  so  sunk  in  meditation  that  his  pipe  had  gone 
out,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  us  come. 

**  *  Well,  Michael,'  said  my  father,  gayly,  as  he 
tapped  the  Fox  on  the  shoulder,  'shall  we  let 
the  gun  be  fired  for  departure!' 

*'  The  Fox  jumped  up  and  answered  with  great 
emotion,  *  Yes,  yes,  let  us  go  !*  But,  suddenly, 
he  stood  still,  and  said  very  soberiy  to  my  father, 
*  Tell  me  truly,  Anthony :  how  is  it  with  your 
soul!  Could  you  appear  before  God  without 
fear,  and  that  within  an  hour!' 

**  My  father  saw  from  this  that  it  was  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  and  daring  enterprise.  He  an- 
swered the  Fox :  '  If  it  is  so,  Michael,  the  chapel- 
door  of  the  parish-church  is  open  all  night ;  let 
us  go  and  pray  before  we  put  out,  and  beg  God 
for  mercy.  It  is  not  our  huh  that  we  can  do  no 
more,  and  not  take  the  sacrament ;  for  a  priest  is 
wanting.' 

**  Well,  so  off  we  went.  The  wind  biew  hor^ 
ridly,  and  the  rain  struck  our  faces  like  hail.  We 
went  all  three  of  us  to  the  chapel,  said  our 
prayers,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  were  at  the  har- 
bor. We  found  our  brigantine  ready,  and  all  the 
crew  aboard,  from  the  mate  to  the  lowest  boy,  as 
ray  father  had  ordered  it  always  to  be  on  board 
the  *  Sea-bird  ;'  for  all  the  orders  of  my  father 
were  punctually  obeyed,  the  discipline  being  as 
good  as  on  the  largest  man-of>war.  The  anchors 
were  soon  weighed,  the  Fox  had  an  order  from 
the  Admiral,  so  that  the  chain  extending  across 
the  harbor's  mouth  was  opened  for  us.  At  mid- 
night we  were  in  the  eanal,  and  soon  after  in  the 
open  sea.  The  wind  was  unfovorable,  and  the  Fox, 
whom  my  father  had  given  the  command  up  to, 
ordered  the  wheelsman  to  tack,  so  as  to  get  to 
the  westward,  and  had  all  the  lights  extinguish- 
ed. The  rain  continued,  and  iht  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark ;  at  intervals  we  could  see  between 
the  waves,  at  a  great  distance,  the  watchfires  of 
the  cruising  ships  shining  like  stars,  for  they 
did  not  venture  near  the  coast. 

"  Our  pilot,  a  boatman  from  Vliessingen,  had  an 
eagle's  eye,  which  pierced  through  ^e  thickest 
night.  The  only  communication  between  him 
ai^  the  wheelsman  was  by  whistling,  which  eadi 
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seemed  to  understand  as  well  as  if  minute  orders 
had  been  given.  The  Fox  had  all  the  arms  which 
were  on  board  brought  on  deck,  ordered  every 
one  to  arm  himself,  and  by  break  of  day  be 
ready  for  every  thing. 

*'  At  this  time,  as  my  poor  father  was  in  the 
hold,  superintending  the  distribution  of  arms,  he 
had  a  very  singular  sight.  Only  think,  my  child, 
as  he  was  at  the  back  end  of  the  hold,  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  sides  of  the  ship  were 
transparent,  and  he  saw  the  sea  raging  and  shin- 
ing with  a  green  light,  and  pale  figures  swim- 
ming now  before  and  now  behind  the  ship,  and 
making  signs  to  my  father  to  come  to  them,  and 
calling  to  him  in  a  voice  that  was  not  of  this 
world." 

**  That  is  a  horrible  story  !"  cried  Catherine, 
and  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

"  But  the  English,  the  English !  Did  you  beat 
them  V  impatiently  asked  John. 

"  You  will  hear  right  away.  Jack.  But  first  I 
must  tell  you  of  your  grandfather.  He  instantly 
recognized  in  this  sight  a  sign  from  God  that  he 
would  be  soon  taken  away.  So  he  commenced 
praying  with  pious  submission ;  and  then  with 
great  quietness  went  on  deck  again.  The  brig- 
antine  was  still  tacking,  and  the  weather  also 
had  not  changed.  Only  God  and  the  Sea-fox 
knew  till  then  where  we  were  going,  for  as  the 
latter  had  not  told  my  father  of  himself,  he  dared 
not  ask  him.  We  sailed  all  night,  having  but  little 
sail  up,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  storm, 
and  as  we  were  obliged  to  tack,  we  had  made  but 
little  progress  when  the  day  broke.  The  Sea-fox 
was  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the  quar- 
ter-deck, making  it  resound  with  his  great  boots, 
and  playing  with  a  large  battle-ax,  while  my 
fether  and  myself  stood  near  him,  and  awaited 
his  orders. 

**  When  it  had  become  day,  although  it  was 
not  very  light,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  the 
black  clouds,  the  Sea-fox  ordered  that  the  large 
flag  should  be  hoisted  astern  ;  and  sent  word  to 
the  gunner  to  fire  a  gun  from  the  bows.  We 
were  both  very  much  astonished — ^my  father  and 
myself — for  this  shot  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  cruisers  to  us ;  but  we  said  nothing.  At  last, 
after  about  an  hour,  the  man  aloft  cried  out,  *■  I 
see  two  large  men-of-war,  and  another  smaller 
one!'  The  face  of  the  Sear  fox,  instead  of  get- 
ting pale,  was  flushed  with  a  proud  red ;  he 
struck  his  ax  into  the  deck,  and  cried  out,  *  They 
are  here  at  last !'  with  as  much  joy  as  if  he  had 
captured  the  silver  transport  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  only  told  my  fitther  now,  that  he  had  orders 
to  draw  the  enemy's  ships  upon  him,  in  order  to 
get  them  away  from  the  harbor,  so  that  a  large 
convoy  which  had  been  cruising  on  and  off  ^1 
night  could  get  in.  Jacobson's  ship  was  just 
being  repaired,  and  therefore  he  had  demanded 
ours.  *■  Now,  Anthony,'  said  the  Fox  to  my  fa- 
ther, *  we  must  encounter  these  English,  and 
must  fight  like  devils :  let  us  warm  the  crew's 
blood  a  little.'  My  father  answered  him,  in 
his  and  my  name,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  die 
where  the  service  of  the  king  and  of  God  de- 


manded it;  and  then  the  Fox  spoke  with  the 
crew  after  his  manner.  The  confidence  with 
which  the  brave  Jacobson  inspired  all,  was  so 
great,  and  so  blind,  that  our  sailors  swore  that 
the  enemy  should  not  *  get  a  piece  of  them  that 
was  yet  alive.'  Upon  this  the  Fox,  who  knew 
the  sailors  well,  ordered  ^  barrel  of  brandy  to  be 
brought  on  deck.  Every  body  drank  the  health 
of  the  king ;  and  the  gunners  besmeared  their 
faces  with  powder  and  brandy,  which  gave  them 
a  horrid  appearance,  and  inflamed  them  more. 
Hereupon  the  ship^s  chaplain,  who  had  come  on 
board,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  just  as  we 
were  about  to  leave,  read  mass,  and  all  listened 
dutifully.  I,  my  father,  and  some  others  con- 
fessed, and  every  one  prepared  for  battle. 

**  The  men-of-war  came  directly  toward  us,  with 
every  sail  set.  We  went  to  meet  them.  The 
next  one  to  us  was  a  pinnace,  not  as  strong  as 
our  brigantine.  In  one  moment  she  got  from  us 
two  such  broadsides  that  she  began  to  keel  over. 

**  But  then  the  two  large  frigates  following  her 
began  such  a  horrible  fire  upon  the  *  Sea-bird,' 
that  pretty  soon  our  poor  ship  was  a  wreck,  and 
half  the  crew  were  dead  or  wounded.  But  think 
what  glory  it  was  !  What  a  defense  I  We  alone 
against  three  ships,  of  which  one  was  ahready 
sinking,  and  the  other  two  were  in  such  a  state 
that  they  could  hardly  come  up  to  us,  such  a 
furious  fire  did  we  keep  up,  with  the  cry  of^ 
•  Vive  U  Roi  V 

"  We  were  all  of  us  in  a  fever  of  excitement, 
swinging  our  battle-axes,  scoffing  at  the  En- 
glish, and  crying  to  them  incessantly,  *  Wliy 
don't  you  board  us  1   Why  don't  you  board  us  V  " 

When  the  captain  had  spoken  these  words,  he 
raised  himself  up ;  the  excitement  colored  his 
pale  countenance,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

*•  Good  God !  good  God !"  cried  Catherine, 
"  my  husband,  you  will  kill  yourself!" 

**  Leave  me  alone,  wife ;  let  me  be  !"  the  old 
hero  answered  :  for  the  force  of  those  glorious 
recollections  drew  him  irresistibly  away,  and  be 
continued  his  history  with  increasing  excite- 
ment. 

*'  While  we  were  mocking  theEnglish  so,  they 
did  really  begin  to  board  us  from  both  sides,  and 
a  horrid  slaughter  took  place.  Swords  and  axes 
in  our  hands,  we  were  fighting  face  to  face.  But 
the  frigates  had  so  large  a  crew,  that  they  were 
able  every  minute  to  replace  the  fellows  whom 
we  cut  down,  while  we  had  no  reinforcement, 
and  formed  only  a  very  small  body,  in  which  all 
were  wounded.  The  Fox  himself  had  been 
struck  in  the  stomach  by  a  bullet ;  my  father 
had  three  severe  stabs,  and  I  had  received  a  shot 
in  the  arm ;  our  deck  was  filled  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  When  the  Fox  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  farther  resistance,  and  that  the 
brigantine  was  so  much  injured  by  the  balk  as 
to  be  near  sinking,  he  cried  out  to  my  father, 
'  Anthony  !  a  match  into  the  magazine,  a  match 
into  the  magazine,  and  God  be  with  us !  The 
English  shall  not  get  us  alive !' " 

**  Oh !  how  brave,  how  brave !"  cried  little 
Jack,  with  enthusiasm,  without  notidng  the  on- 
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usual  paleness  of  his  father*s  face,  who  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  endeavored  to  hide 
from  Catherine  a  bloody  foam  which  was  rising 
to  his  mouth. 

Nevertheless  the  captain  continued  his  tale, 
only  pausing  now  and  then,  when  his  pains  be- 
came too  severe. 

'*  The  Fox  was  not  able  to  use  his  battle-ax,  and 
therefore  caught  hold  of  the  English  captain,  and 
held  him  in  a  strong  embrace,  in  order  to  take 
him  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  other  world. 
More  than  a  hundred  Englishmen  were  on  our 
deck,  and  the  Fox  cried  out  to  my  father  inces- 
santly, *  Into  the  magazine !  into  the  magazine  !* 
My  father  was  as  quick  as  possible,  but  could  not 
get  on  well,  on  account  of  the  corpses  that  block- 
ed up  the  way  to  the  magazine.  At  last  he 
reached  it,  and  suddenly  I  felt — I  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  wounded,  and  was  still  fighting  with 
two  red-coats,  armed  virith  halberts,  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck—suddenly I  felt  a  horrible  concussion, 
and  my  senses  left  me.  The  coldness  of  the 
water,  into  which  I  had  fidlen,  at  last  brought  me 
to  again,  and  I  found  myself  upon  a  beam,  which 
I  had  grasped  quite  mechanically.  On  looking 
around  me,  I  saw  English  sailors  rowing  about, 
«nd  picking  up  those  in  the  water.  They  took  me 
on  board  of  one  of  their  boats.  I  asked  after  my 
father — ^he  was  dead  ;  after  the  Sea-fox — he  also 
had  perished ;  of  our  crew  only  two  were  left ; 
of  our  brigantine  only  a  few  boards.  But  also 
of  the  two  English  frigates  but  one  was  left,  and 
she  a  wreck ;  the  other  one  had  sunk  when  our 
brigantine  blew  up.  During  the  fight  the  convoy 
had  reached  Dunkirk  in  safety,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  England  as  prisoner,  in  company  with 
the  two  sailors.  Thus  was  your  grandfather,  my 
son  ....  thus  was  I  also  ....  Follow  our 
example  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  ." 

But  this  vivid  narration  had  exhausted  the  cap- 
tain's strength;  he  sank  back  into  his  chair, 
pale  and  almost  motionless. 

••  Holy  Virgin  !  Holy  Virgin !  he  is  dying !" 
cried  Catherine. 

'*  My  father !  my  fether,  also,  have  the  English 
murdered  !"  cried  the  child. 

**Help!  help!"  cried  Frau  Bart,  and  pulled 
at  the  bell-rope.  But  it  was  too  late — the  hero 
had  ended. 

The  next  day  Dunkirk  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  Franoe. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

SOME  years  ago  I  was  in  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary,  and  during  my  sojourn  there  visited 
many  towns  on  the  island,  and  found  many  Moor- 
ish legends  still  prevalent  among  them,  some  of 
which  possess  interest  which  renders  them  well 
worthy  of  preservation ;  and  especially  the  story 
of  Amdamana,  a  Moorish  maiden,  and  the  first 
Queen  of  Canary.  History  has  recorded  many 
a  name  less  worthy  of  celebrity,  but,  except  in 
unwritten  tradition,  hers  is  unmentioned.  The 
account  I  send  you  is,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt 
to  record  it,  where  it  deserves  to  be,  among  the 
heroines  of  history.    In  the  story  I  have  related. 


I  have  endeavored  to  adhere  closely  to  the  infor- 
mation 1  was  able  to  collect.  I  regret  that  my 
stay  there  was  too  brief  to  enable  me  to  obtain 
fuller  records.  The  story  is  not  one  of  fiction, 
however  inaccurate  it  may  be  in  its  details,  in 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  Andamana*s  reign,  and  the  corrup- 
tion to  which  legendary  tradition  is  subject ;  but 
I  believe  can  be  relied  on  for  the  truth  of  its 
principal  incidents. 

The  island  of  Grand  Canary  embraces  about 
six  hundred  square  miles,  and  was  peopled  by  the 
Moors,  and  under  an  independent  Moorish  dy- 
nasty, until  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Its  earliest  government  was 
that  of  petty  chiefs  or  patriarchs,  and  continued 
so  until  a  woman  reduced  it  to  a  sovereignty. 
Each  town  or  village — of  which  there  were  then, 
as  now,  a  great  many  on  the  island — ^was  govern- 
ed by  a  chief,  selected  from  among  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  men,  who  acted  as  governor, 
legislator,  and  magistrate :  each  town  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  made  and  enforced  its 
own  laws ;  the  constitution  of  society  was  simple, 
and  the  people  peaceful. 

Tradition  has  preserved  no  record  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  family  of  Andamana,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  its  previous  history  present- 
ed nothing  remarkable.  It  is  said  she  was  veiy 
beautiful,  and  when  very  young  her  genius  and 
wisdom  became  subjects  of  notice.  As  she  grew 
up,  her  opinions  on  any  and  every  subject  on 
which  she  expressed  them,  showed  such  remark- 
able sagacity,  that  she  was  consulted  constantly 
by  the  people  of  her  village,  and  often  by  deputa- 
tions from  other  towns  also,  where  her  fame  had 
spread ;  and  the  invariable  wisdom  of  her  deci- 
sions, and  the  success  which  always  followed 
their  observance,  soon  led  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict to  look  upon  her  sayings  as  oracular ;  and 
she  was  often  consulted  by  the  old  men  and  rulers 
of  the  village,  especially  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  her  judgment,  until  custom 
seemed  almost  to  have  given  her  the  right  of  a 
public  counselor — a  right,  at  any  rate,  which  she 
soon  assumed,  and  insisted  on ;  for  the  frequent 
reference  of  matters  of  public  importance  to  her 
judgment,  seems  to  have  awakened  ambition  in 
her  breast.  She  was  almost  worshiped  by  her 
immediate  associates  and  the  people  of  her  own 
village,  and  was  often  sought  in  marriage,  but 
ambition  with  her  was  stronger  than  love,  and 
she  rejected  all  matrimonial  offers.  Her  great 
popularity  prevented  the  chief  and  other  men  of 
her  town  from  making  any  opposition  to  her 
assumption  of  power,  until,  in  addition  to  the 
right  she  had  previously  assumed,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  yielded,  of  giving  ad- 
vice as  a  counselor  even  in  public  matters,  she 
assumed  that  of  giving  judgment  also  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  citing  cases  before  her  when  not  pre- 
viously referred  to  her  by  the  interested  parties. 
The  legal  magistrates  considered  this  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  community,  as  well  as  a 
usurpation  of  their  prerogatives ;  but  fearing  to 
take  measures  pgainst  her  on  th^  own  respons- 
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ibility,  called  a  council  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.  Andamana  leems  to  have  had  a 
spirit  and  genins  that  controlled  the  minds  of  ail 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  heard  of 
this  step  so  dangerous  to  the  success  of  her  am- 
bition. The  council  met ;  when,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  those  assembled,  the  door  of  the  council- 
chamber  opened,  and  Andamana,  splendidly  at- 
tired, and  radiant  with  beauty,  entered,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  midst,  calmly  assumed  a  seat  as 
presiding  chief  of  the  assembly.  The  council 
was  struck  dumb !  No  one  uttered  a  word,  until 
Andamana  herself  spoke— asked  them  how  they 
dared  to  question  her  authority  ?  challenged  them 
to  cite  one  instance  where,  in  her  public  acts 
or  decisions,  she  had  been  swayed  by  any  other 
motive  than  public  good ;  and  ended  by  upbraid- 
ing them  as  unworthy  of  all  she  had  done  for 
them.  The  assumption  of  this  tone  of  superior- 
ity was  a  bold  stroke  of  policy.  No  one  attempted 
a  reply,  and  she  again  rose  and  pronounced  the 
council  dissolved.  No  further  attempt  was  made 
to  dispute  her  authority,  which  she  henceforth 
asserted  with  regal  sway ;  the  rulers  acknowl- 
edged themselves  to  be  her  servants,  and  in  all 
things  obedient  to  her  will.  Thus  did  she,  by  the 
power  of  a  determined  will  alone,  become  the 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  community  to  which  she 
belonged. 

Hsr  first  act  now  was  to  issue  a  new  code  of 
laws ;  the  old  code  was  very  defective — she  re- 
vised it,  abolished  many  laws  which  she  did  not 
approve,  altered  others,  and  introduced  many  new 
ones ;  defined  the  punishments  of  different  of- 
fenses, which  before  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates  ;  defined  the  duties  of  those 
officers,  and  established  punishments  for  bribery 
or  perversion  of  justice. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  assumption  of 
power  which  had  been  so  successful  in  her  own 
district,  she  sent  copies  of  her  code  of  laws  to 
the  surrounding  provinces,  directing  its  observ- 
ance in  their  future  administration  of  justice.  In 
her  own  province  she  was  almost  idolized ;  but 
her  influence  was  little  felt,  and  altogether  un- 
acknowledged, beyond  it.  Her  messages  and 
instructions  were  treated  with  scorn,  and,  in 
some  cases,  her  messengers  with  punishment. 
But  her  ambition  was  not  to  be  thus  checked : 
very  likely  she  foresaw  this  result,  and  had  de- 
cided on  the  course  she  intended  to  pursue.  Im- 
mediately on  the  return  of  her  messengers,  she 
called  her  people  to  arms  ;  they  responded  with 
enthusiasm,  and  she  then  published  to  them  her 
intention  to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  a  man 
named  Gumidafe  (pronounced  GumdmftkX  cele- 
brated above  all  in  the  island  as  a  warrior  of 
intrepidity  and  courage.  Thd  rites  uniting  thera 
being  performed,  she  invested  him  vnth  the  mili- 
tary command  of  the  forces,  but  rode  on  horse- 
back herself  beside  him. 

In  this  way,  headed  by  herself  and  Gomtdafe, 
the  army  of  Andamana  swept  down  on  the  ofiTend- 
ing  provinces,  spreading  before  it  terror  and  eoe- 
stemation.  Where  the  people  submitted  without 
resistance,  she  not  only  forbore  to  strike,  but 


invited  them  to  join  her  forces,  so  that  her  array 
augmented  as  she  advanced,  and  she  socn  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  and  returned  in  triomph  to 
her  native  village.  Every  province  had  adoiowi- 
edged  her  supremacy,  and  she  proclaimed  herself 
Queen  of  Canary.  The  island  continued  to  be  a 
monarchy,  governed  by  her  descendants,  until  it 
was  capUired  by  the  Spaniards.  A  new  kind  of 
wine  raised  on  the  island  is  called  "  Andamana,*" 
in  memory  of  this  heroine.  W.  B.  W. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 

THE  foUovring  letter  from  Sir  Waltbb  Scott 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Dbacom,  who  has  since  achieved 
distinction  as  an  author — written  in  rqply  to  an 
application  for  advice  as  to  his  future  course  of 
life,  has  but  just  been  published  : 

"  Silt — I  received  your  packet  only  two  days 
since,  and  this  may  apologize  for  any  delaj  in 
reply,  as  it  happened  to  be  addressed  to  my 
house  in  Edinburgh.  The  fovorable  idea  I  am 
inclined  to  form  of  your  talents,  from  the  speci- 
men you  have  sent  me,  induces  me  to  regret 
much  that  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful 
to  you  in  the  way  you  point  at  I  have  no  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Blackwood*s  Magazine,  in  the 
way  of  recommendation  or  otherwise,  nor  do  I 
know  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  unless  it  be  by 
Mr.  Blackwood  himself.  I  know  him,  however. 
sufficiently  to  send  him  your  productions,  hot  I 
dare  hardly  augur  any  very  favorable  resoH. 
London,  the  great  mart  of  literature,  as  of  every 
thing  else,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  support  himself  by  periodical  writ- 
ings. In  our  country  an  editor  can  get  sonrach 
gratuitous  and  voluntary  assistance,  that  he 
hardly  cares  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  regular  corps  of  laborers.  I  shall  be  happy  if 
Mr.  Blackwood  makes  a  distinction  in  your  fkvor, 
were  it  but  to  give  you  some  time  to  look  round 
you,  and  to  choose  some  more  steady  mode  of 
life  than  the  chance  of  this  precarious  mode  of 
employment,  which  must  necessarily  make  your 
comforts,  if  not  your  existence,  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  public  and  tyranny  of  book- 
sellers and  editors. 

**  An  expression  in  your  letter  leads  mo  to 
think  you  have  in  your  option  some  commercial 
situation,  which  you  reject  in  consequence  of 
your  love  for  the  Muses.  If  this  be  so,  lei  me 
conjure  you  to  pause  and  to  recollect  that  inde- 
pendence, the  only  situation  in  which  man's 
faculties  have  full  scope,  and  his  mind  full  en- 
joyment, can  only  be  attained  by  ocmslderable 
sacrifices.  The  commencement  of  every  profes- 
sion is  necessarily  dull  and  disagreeable  to  youths 
of  lively  genius ;  but  every  profession  has  its 
points  of  interest  when  the  mind  conies  to  view 
it  divested  of  its  technical  details.  I  was  as 
much  disgusted  with  the  introductory  studies  of 
the  law  as  you  can  be  with  those  of  commerce, 
and  it  cost  me  many  a  bitter  hour  before  I  coukl 
bend  my  mind  to  them.  But  I  made  a  viitoe  of 
necessity,  and  was  in  due  time  rewarded  by  find- 
ing that  I  covld  very  well  imite  my  love  of  letters 
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with  my  profetnonal  duty,  and  that,  set  at  eaae 
on  the  score  of  providing  for  my  family,  I  had 
more  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubBc, 
more  freedom  of  intellect  and  sunshine  of  mind, 
than  I  could  have  had  with  all  the  uncertainty, 
dependence,  and  precarious  provision  which  are 
the  lot  of  men  of  literature  who  have  neither  pro- 
fession nor  private  fortune. 

"  What  you  mention  frankly  of  your  irregu- 
larities at  college  implies,  I  sincerely  hope,  the 
intention  of  repressing  all  tendency  to  such  ec- 
centricities in  future.  Take  my  advice,  and  carry 
your  selPcontrol  a  little  further.  Reconcile  your- 
self with  your  father,  and  subdue  your  inclina- 
tions to  his.  Your  road  to  distinction  will  be  as 
easy  from  the  counting-house  as  from  a  Welsh 
valley,  for  the  world  does  not  ask  where  but  tohat 
a  man  writes.  You  will  acquire  a  steady  income, 
and  in  all  probability  an  honorable  independence, 
and  when  your  head  is  gray,  you  may  lay  it  on 
a  pillow  made  soft  by  your  own  industry,  and  by 
the  recollection  that  you  have  discharged  the  duty 
of  a  son,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  predominant  taste 
to  the  will  of  your  parent.  If  I  thought  my  own 
interference  could  be  likely  to  be  of  use,  I  have 
so  much  regard  for  your  situation  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  talents,  who  seems  too  much  dis- 
posed to  give  way  to  a  generous  but  irregular 
love  of  literature,  and  so  much  for  that  of  your 
father,  whose  feelings  I  can  judge  of  by  making 
his  case  my  own,  that  if  you  choose  to  give  me  a 
direction  and  your  permission,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  write  to  your  father  and  try  to  make  up 
matters  betwixt  you,  an  intrusion  which  my  years 
and  situation  might  perhaps  induce  him  to  excuse. 

'*  Perhaps,  sir,  I  may  have  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  to  which  you  meant  me  to  limit  my 
opinion  in  offering  it  upon  these  points ;  but  you 
must  hokl  the  intent,  which  is  most  sincerely 
kind,  as  an  excuse, 

**  And,  believe  me,  Sir, 
*'  Your  well-wisher  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  "  Walter  Scott. 

**  Abbotsfobd,  near  Melbubr,  N.B., 
"  Sept.  18J1." 

MY  NOVEL;   OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER   XXYITI 

MEANWHILE  Harley  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Dale's  vindication  of  Leonard  with  cold 
attention. 

"  Enough,"  said  he  at  the  close.  **^Mr.  Fair- 
field (for  so  we  will  call  him)  shall  see  me  to-night ; 
and  if  apology  be  due  to  him,  I  will  make  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  shall  be  decided  whether  he  con- 
tinue this  contest  or  retire.  And  now,  Mr.  Dale, 
it  was  not  to  hear  how  this  young  man  wooed, 
or  shrunk  from  wooing,  my  affianced  bride,  that  I 
availed  myself  of  your  promise  to  visit  me  at  this 
house.  ■  We  agreed  that  the  seducer  of  Nora  Av- 
enel  deserved  chastisement,  and  I  promised  that 
Nora  Avenel's  son  shonid  find  a  father.  Both 
these  assurances  Hhall  be  fulfilled  to-morrow.  And 
you,  sir,"  continued  Harley,  rising,  his  whole  form 

♦  Coneloded  from  the  January  Number. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  33.— Z 


gradually  enlarged  by  the  dignity  of  paMsien,  *^  who 
wear  the  garb  appropriated  to  the  holiest  office  of 
Christian  charity—- you  who  have  presumed  to 
think  that,  before  the  beard  had  darkened  my 
cheek,  I  could  first  betray  the  girl  who  had  been 
reared  under  this  roof^  then  abandon  her^— sneak 
like  a  dastard  from  the  place  in  whieh  my  victim 
came  to  die— -leave  my  own  son,  by  the  woman 
thus  wronged,  without  thought  or  care,  throng 
the  perilous  years  of  tempted  youth,  till  I  found 
him,  by  chance,  an  outcast  in  a  desert  more  dread 
than  Hagar's — you  sir,  who  have  for  long  yeats 
thus  judged  of  me,  shall  have  the  occasion  to  di- 
rect your  holy  anger  toward  the  rightful  head; 
and  in  me,  you  who  have  condemned  the  culprit, 
shall  respect  the  judge  1" 

Mr.  Dale  was  at  first  startled,  and  almost  awed, 
by  this  unexpected  burst.  But,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  sternest  and  the  darkest  passions, 
his  calm  sense  and  his  kaUt  of  authority  over 
those  whose  souls  were  bared  to  him,  nobly  re- 
covered from  their  atirprise.  **  My  lord, ' '  said  he, 
"  first  with  humility  I  bow  to  your  rebuke,  and  en- 
treat your  pardon  for  my  erring,  and,  as  you  say, 
my  uncharitable  opinions.  We,  dwellers  in  a 
village,  and  obscure  pastors  of  a  humble  fiook-^ 
we,  mercifully  removed  from  temptation,  are  too 
apt,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate  its  power  over  those 
whose  lots  are  cast  in  that  great  world  which  has 
so  many  gates  ever  open  to  evil.  This  is  mj 
sole  exeuse,  if  I  was  misled  by  what  appeared  to 
me  strong  circumstantial  evidence.  But  fiurgive- 
me  again  if  I  warn  yon  not  to  fall  into  an  error 
perhaps  little  lighter  than  my  ovm«  Your  pas-, 
sion,  when  you  cleared  yourself  from  reproach,  be^ 
came  you.  But  ahl  my  lord,  when,  with  that 
stem  brow  and  those  flashing  eyes,  you  launchedl 
your  menace  upon  another  over  whom  you  woukfc 
constitute  yourself  the  judge,  forgetful  of  the  di^ 
vine  precept,  *  Judge  not,'  \  felt  that  I  was  listen- 
ing no  longer  to  honest  self-vindication— I  felt 
that  I  was  listening  to  fieroe  revenge." 

^^  Call  it  revenge,  or  what  you  will,"  said  Har« 
ley,  with  sullen  firmness.  "  But  I  have  been  stnng^ 
too  deeply  net  to  stingy  Frank  with  all,  till  the 
last  few  days,  \  have  ever  beari — ^frank  to  you,  at 
least,  even  now.  This  much  I  tell  you :  I  pre- 
tend to  ne  virtue  in  what  I  still  hold  to  be  justioe ; 
but  no  dedainations  nor  homilies  tending  to  prove 
that  justice  is  sinful,  will  move  my  resolves.  As 
man  I  have  been  outraged,  and  as  man  I  will  re- 
taliate. The  way  and  the  mode— the  true  orim-^ 
inal  and  his  fitting  sentence-^you  will  soon  leara, 
sir.  1  have  much  to  do  to-night ;  forgive  me  if  i 
adjourn  for  the  present  all  further  oonierence." 

*'  No,  no ;  dp  not  dismiss  me.  There  is  some- 
thing, in  spite  of  your  present  language,  which  so 
commands  my  interest,  I  see  that  there  has  been 
so  much  sufifering  where  there  is  now  so  much 
wrath,  that  I  would  save  yon  from  the  suffering 
worse  than  all — remoNK.  0  pause,  my  dear  lord, 
pause,  and  answer  me  bat  two  questions;  then  1 
will  leave  your  after  course  to  yourself." 

''  Say  on,  sir,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  tooeked, 
and  with  respeet. 
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•*  Fint,  then,  analyze  your  own  feelings.  Is 
thifl  anger  merely  to  punish  an  offender  and  to 
tight  the  living  ? — ^for  who  can  pretend  to  right 
the  dead?  Or  is  ^erd  not  some  private  hate 
that  iitics  and  animates,  and  confusea  all  ?'' 

Harley  remained  tfiient.    Mr.  Dale  renewed : 

**  You  loved  this  poor  girl.  Your  language  even 
now  reveals  it.  You  speak  of  treachery :  perhaps 
you  had  a  rival  who  deceived  yon ;  I  Imow  not — 
guess  not^whom.  But  if  you  would  strike  the 
tival)  must  you  not  wound  the  innocent  son? 
Ajid,  in  presenting  Nora^s  child  to  his  &ther,  as 
you  pledge  yourself  to  do,  can  you  mean  some 
orael  mockery  that,  under  seeming  kindness,  im- 
plies some  unnatural  vengeance?*' 

"  You  read  well  the  heart  of  man,"  said  Ear- 
ley;  *'and  I  have  owned  to  you  that  I  am  but 
man.    Pass  on. ;  you  have  another  question." 

Ma.  Balb. — "And  one  more  solemn  and  im- 
portant. In  my  world  of  a  village,  revenge  is  a 
oommon  passion  j  it  is  the  sin.ol  the  uninstruot- 
ed.  The  savage  deems  it  noble;  but  Christ's 
religion,  which  is  the  Sublime  Civilizer^  emphat- 
ioally  condemns  it  Why?  Because  religion 
ever  seeks  to  ennoble  man ;  and  nothing  so  de- 
bases him  sa  revenge.  Iiook  into  your  own  heart, 
and  tell  me  whether,  since  you  have  cherished 
this  passion,  you  have  not  felt  all  sense  of  right 
-and  wrong  confused — ^have  not  felt  that  what- 
ever would  before  have  seemed  to  yoa  mean  and 
ba«e,  appears  now  but  just  means  to  your  heat- 
ed end.  Revenge  is  ever  a  hypocrite — ^rage,  at 
least,  strikes  with  the  naked  sword;  but  revenge, 
stealthy  and  patient,  conceals  the  weapon  of  the 
.awassin.  My  lord,  your  color  changes.  What 
is  your  answer  to  my  question?" 

^Oh,"  exclaimed  Harley,  with  a  voioe  thrill- 
ing in  its  mournful  anguish,  ^4t  is  not  since  I 
have  cherished  the  revenge  tiiat  I  am  changed — 
that  right  and  wrong  grow  dark  to  me — that 
hypocrisy  seems  the  atmosphere  fit  for  earth. 
No ;  it  is  since  the  discovery  that  demands  the 
vengeance.  It  is  useletis,  sir,"  he  continued,  im- 
petuously— "  useless  to  argue  with  me.  Were  I 
to  sit  down  patient  and  impotent,  under  the 
sense  of  the  wrong  which  I  have  received,  I 
should  feel,  indeed,  that  debasement  which  you 
>aaorihe  to  Uie  gratlAoation  of  what  you  term  re- 
venge. I  should  never  regain  the  self-esteem 
which  the  sentiment  of  power  now  restores  to 
jne^— I  should  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  could 
perceive  and  jeer  at  my  meek  humiliation.  I 
Jmow  not  why  I  have  sud  so  much — why  I  have 
betrayed  to  you  so  much  of  my  secret  mhid,  and 
stooped  to  vindicate  my  purpose.  I  never  meant 
it.  Again  I  say,  we  must  close  this  conference." 
Harley  here  widked  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 
significantly. 

"  One  word  more.  Lord  L'Estrange — ^but  one. 
Yon  will  not  hear  me.  I  am  a  comparative 
stranger,  but  you  have  a  friend,  a  Iriend  dear 
.aad  intimate,  now  under  the  sanM  roof.  Will 
you  consent,  at  least,  to  take  counsel  of  Mr. 
Audley  Egerton  ?.  Nonecan  doubt  his  friendship 
for  you ;  none  can  doubt,  that  whatever  he  adrises 


will  be  that  which  best  becomes  your  honor. 
What,  my  lord,  you  hesitate  ? — ^you  feel  ashamed 
to  confide  to  your  dearest  friend  a  purpose  which 
his  mind  would  condemn?  Then  I  will  seek 
him-*I  will  implore  him  to  save  you  from  what 
can  but  entail  repentance." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  I  must  forbid  you  to  see  Mr.  Eger- 
ton.  What  has  passed  between  us  ought  to  be 
as  sacred  to  you  as  a  priest  of  Rome  holds  con- 
fession. This  much,  however,  I  will  say  to  con- 
tent you :  I  promise  that  I  will  do  nothing  that 
shall  render  me  unworthy  of  Mr.  Andley  Eger- 
ton's  friendship,  orirhich  his  fine  sense  of  honor 
shall  justify  him  in  blaming.  Let  that  satisfy 
you," 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  cried. Mr.  Dale,  pausing  irreso- 
lute at  the  doorway,  and  seizing  Harley's  hand, 
"  I  should  indeed  be  satisfied  if  youweuld  submit 
yourself  to  higher  counsel  than  mine— than  Mr. 
Egprton's — than  man's.  Have  ycfa  never  felt 
the  efficacy  of  prayer?" 

"My  life  has  been  wasted,"  replied  Harley. 
"and  I  dare  not,  therefore,  boast  that  I  have 
found  prayer  efficacious.  But,  so  fat  back  as  1 
can  remember,  it  has  at  least  been  my  habit  to 
pray  to  Heaven,  night  and  morning,  until,  at 
least — ^nntil" — The  natural  and  obstinate  can- 
dor of  the  man  forced  out  the  last  words,  which 
implied  reservation.     He  stopped  short. 

"  Unti]  you  have  cherished  revenge.  You  have 
not  dared  to  pray  since.  Oh  1  reflect  what  evil 
there  is  within  ua,  when  we  dare  not  come  before 
Heaven — dare  not  pray  for  what  we  wish.  Yon 
are  moved — I  leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts." 

Harley  inclined  his  head,  and  the  Parson  pass- 
ed him  by,  and  left  him  alone — startled,  indeed ; 
but  was  he  softened  ? 

As  Mr.  Dale  hurried  along  the  corridor,  much 
agitated,  Yiolante  stole  from  a  recess  formed  by 
a  large  bay-window,  and,  linking  her  arm  in  his, 
said  anxiously,  but  timidly  :  "  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you,  dear  Mr.  Dale ;  and  so  long !  You 
have  been  with  Lord  L'Estrange  ?" 

"Well." 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  You  have  left  him 
comforted — happier  ?" 

"Happier!     No." 

"What!"  said  Yiolante,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise,  and  a  sadness  not  unmixed  with  petulance 
in  her  quick  tone.  "What!  does  he  then  so 
grieve  that  Helen  prefers  another?" 

Despite  the  grave  emotion  that  disturbed  hu 
mind,  Mr.  Dale  was  struck  by  Yiolante^s  ques- 
tion, and  the  voice  in  which  it  was  said.  He 
loved  her  tenderiy.  "  Child,  child,"  said  he,  ''  I 
am  glad  that  Helen  has  escaped  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Beware,  oh,  beware !  how  he  excite  any  gentler 
interest  in  yourself.  He  is  a  dangerous  man — 
more  dangerous  for  glimpses  of  a  fine  original 
nature.  He  may  well  move  the  heart  of  the  in- 
nocent and  inexperienced,  for  he  has  strangely 
crept  into  mine.  But  hi$  heart  is  swollen  with 
pride,  and  ire,  and  malice." 

"  You  mistake  ;  it  is  false !"  cried  Yiolante, 
impetuously.     "  I  can  not  believe  one  word  that 
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would  aspene  him  who  has  saved  mj  father  from 
a  prison,  or  from  death.  You  hare  not  treated 
him  gently.  He  faiifiiesiie  has  been  wronged  by 
Leonard — received  ingratitude  from  Helen.  He 
has  felt  the  sting  in  proportion  to  his  own  sus- 
eeptible  and  generous  heart,  and  you  have  chided 
where  you  should  have  soothed.  Poor  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  1  Ajad  you  have  left  him  still  indignant 
and  unhappy!'' 

*'  Foolish  girl  f  I  have  left  him  meditating  sin ; 
I  have  left  him  afraid  to  pray ;  I  have  left  him 
en  the  brink  of  some  design — I  know  not  what — 
but  which  involves  more  than  Leonard  in  pro- 
jects of  revenge )  I  have  left  him  so,  that  if  his 
heart  be  really  susceptible  and  generous,  he  will 
wake  from  wrath  to  be  the  victim  of  long  and 
luiavalHng  remorse.  If  your  father  has  influence 
over  him,  tell  Dr.  Eiccaboeca  what  I  say,  and 
bid  him  seek,  and  in  his  turn  save,  the  roan  -frho 
saved. himself.  He  has  not  listened  to  religion — 
he  may  be  more  docile  to  philoHophy.  I  can  not 
stay  here  longer— I  must  go  to  Leonard.'' 

Mr.  Dale  broke  from  Yiolante  and  hurried  down 
the  corridor ;  Violante  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
stunned  and  breathless.  Harley  on  the  brink 
of  some  strange  sin — Harley  to  wake  the  victim 
of  remorse — Harley  to  be  saved,  as  he  had  saved 
her  father !  Her  breast  heaved— her  color  went 
and  came — ^her  eyes  were  raised — her  lips  mur- 
mured. She  advanced  with  soft  footsteps  up  the 
corridor — she  saw  the  lights  gleaming  from  Har- 
ley's  room,  and  suddenly  they  were  darkened,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  room  shut-to  the  door  with 
angry  and  impatient  hand. 

An  outward  act  often  betrays  the  inward  mind. 
As  Harley  had  thus  closed  the  door,  so  had  he 
sought  to  shut  his  heart  from  the  intrusion  of 
softer  and  holi^  thoughts.  He  had  turned  to 
his  hearthstone,  and  stood  on  it,  resolved  and 
hardened.  The  man  who  had  loved  with  such 
pertinacious  fidelity  for  so  many  years,  could  not 
at  once  part  with  hate.  A  passion  once  admit- 
ted to  his  breast,  clung  to  it  with  such  rooted 
force !  But  woe,  woe  to  thee,  Harley  L^Estrange, 
if  to-morrow  at  this  hour  thou  stand  at  the  hearth- 
stone, thy  design  accomplished,  knowing  that, 
in  the  fulfillment  of  thy  blind  will,  thou  hast  met 
falsehood  with  falsehood,  and  deception  with  de- 
ceit !  What  though  those  designs  now  seem  to 
consummate  so  just,  so  appropriate,  so  exquisite 
a  revenge — seem  to  thee  the  sole  revenge  wit 
can  plan  and  civilized  life  allow — wilt  thou  ever 
wash  from  thy  memory  the  stain  that  will  sully 
thine  honor?  Thou,  too,  professing  fi'iendship 
still,  and  masking  perfidy  under  smiles.  Grant 
that  the  wrong  be  great  as  thou  deem  it — be  ten 
times  greater — the  sense  of  thy  meanness,  0  gen- 
tleman and  soldier,  will  bring  the  blush  to  thy 
cheek  in  the  depth  of  thy  solitude.  Thou,  who 
now  thinkest  others  unworthy  a  trustful  love, 
wilt  feel  thyself  forever  unworthy  theirs.  Thy 
seclusion  will  know  not  repose.  The  dignity  of 
man  will  forsake  thee.  Thy  proud  eye  will  quail 
from  the  gaze.  Thy  step  will  no  longer  spurn 
the  earth  that  it  treads  on.    He  who  has  once 


done  a  base  thing  is  never  again  wholly  reooA- 
ciled  to  honor.  And  woe — ^thrice  woe,  if  thou 
learn  too  late  that  thou  hast  exaggerated  thy* 
fiftncied  wrong ;  that  there  is  excuse,  where  thou 
seest  none ;  that  thy  friend  may  have  erred,  but 
that  his  error  is  venial  compared  to  thy  fimcied 
retribution. 

Thus,  however,  in  the  superb  elation  of  oon- 
Bcious  power,  though  lavished  on  a  miserable 
object — a  terrible  example  of  what  changes  one 
evil  and  hatefbl  thought,  cherished  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  all  others,  can  make  in  the  noblest  nature 
— stood,  on  the  hearth  of  his  fathers,  and  on  the 
abyss  of  a  sorrow  and  a  shame  from  which  there 
will  be  no  recall — the  determined  and  scornful 
man. 

A  hand  is  on  the  door — he  does  not  hear  it; 
a  form  passes  the  threshold — he  does  not  see  it; 
a  light  step  pauses— a  soft  eye  gazes.  Deaf  and 
bhnd  still  to  both.  Violante  came  on,  gathering 
courage,  and  stood  at  the  hearth,  by  his  side. 
» 
CHAPTER  XXIX. 

**  Lord  L'Estrange — noble  friend !" 

^* You!— and  here— Violante ?  Is  it  I  whom 
you  seek  ?  For  what  ?  Good  heavens,  what  has 
happened?  Why  are  you  so  pale — ^why  tremble?" 

**Have  yon  forgiven  Helen?"  asked  Violante, 
beginning  with  evasive  question,  and  her  cheek 
was  pale  no  more. 

**  Helen-rthe  poor  child  I  I  have  nothing  in 
her  to  forgpive,  mueh  to  thank  her  for.  She  has 
been  frank  and  honest." 

**And  Leonard — whom  I  remember  in  my 
childhood — you  have  forgiven  him  ?" 

*'  Fair  meditator,"  said  Harley,  smiling,  though 
coldly,  **  happy  is  the  man  who  deceives  another^ 
all  plead  for  him.  And  if  the  man  deceived  cam 
not  forgive,  no  one  will  sympathize  or  excuse." 

*^  But  Leonard  did  not  deceive  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  from  the  first.  It  is  a  long  tale,  and  net 
to  be  told  to  you.     But  I  can  not  forgive  him." 

*^  Adieu !  my  lord.  Helen  must,  then,  still  be 
very  dear  to  you !"  Violante  turned  away.  Hec 
emotion  was  so  artless,  her  veiy  anger  so  oharm- 
ing,  that  the  love,  against  which,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  his  later  and  darker  passions,  he  had  ao 
sternly  struggled,  rushed  back  upon  Harley'a 
breast ;  but  it  came  only  in  storm. 

''  Stay,  but  talk  not  of  Helen  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
*^  Ah !  if  Leonard's  sole  olTense  had  been  what 
you  appear'to  deem  it,  do  you  think  I  could  fSsel 
resentment?  No;  I  should  have  gratefully  hailed 
the  hand  that  severed  a  rash  and  ungenial  tie.  I 
would  have  given  my  ward  to  her  lover  with  such 
a  dower  as  it  suits  my  wealth  to  bestow.  But 
his  ofiense  dates  from  his  very  birth.  To  bless 
and  to  enrich  the  son  of  a  man  who— Violante, 
listen  to  me.  We  may  soon  part,  and  forever. 
Qthers  may  misconstrue  my  actions ;  you,  at  least, 
shall  know  from  what  just  principle  they  spring. 
There  was  a  man  whom  I  singled  out  of  the 
world  as  more  than  a  brotiier.  In  the  romanee 
of  my  boyhood  I  saw  ene  who  dazzled  ray  fancy, 
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captivated  my  heart.  It  was  a  dream  of  Beauty 
breathed  into  waking  life.  I  loved — I  believed 
rayself  Ikeleved.  I  confided  all  my  heart  to  this 
friend — this  more  than  brother ;  he  undertook  to 
befriend  and  to  aid  my  suit.  On  that  very  pre- 
text he  first  saw  this  ill-fated  girl  j — saw — betray- 
ed— destroyed  her; — left  me  ignorant  that  her 
love,  which  I  had  thought  mine,  had  been  lavish- 
ed so  wildly  on  another  j — ^left  me  to  believe  that 
my  own  suit  she  had  fled,  but  in  generous  self- 
sacrifice — for  she  was  poor  and  humbly  bom ; — 
that— oh  vaiB  idiot  that  I  was ! — ^the  self-sacrifice 
had  been  too  strong  for  a  young  human  heart, 
which  had  broken  in  the  struggle ; — ^left  me  to  cor- 
rode my  spring  of  life  in  remorse ;— clasped  my 
hand  in  mocking  comfort;  smiled  at  my  tears  of 
agony — not  one  tear  himself  for  his  own  poor  vic- 
tim !  And  suddenly,  not  long  since,  I  learned  all 
this.  And,  in  the  father  of  Leonard  Fairfield, 
you  behold  the  man  who  has  poisoned  all  the 
Mrell-spring  of  joy  to  me.  You  weep  I  0  Vio- 
lante !  the  Past  he  has  blighted  and  embittered 
— ihat  1  could  forgive ;  but  the  Future  is  blasted 
too.  For,  just  ere  this  treason  was  revealed  to 
me,  J  had  begun  to  awake  from  the  torpor  of  my 
dreary  penance,  to  look  with  fortitude  toward  the 
duties  I  had  slighted — to  own  that  the  pilgrim- 
age before  me  was  not  barren.  And  then,  oh 
then,  I  felt  that  all  love  was  not  buried  m  a  grave. 
I  felt  that  you,  had  fate  so  granted,  might  have  been 
all  to  my  manhood  which  youth  only  saw  through 
the  delusion  of  its  golden  mists.  True,  I  was 
then  bound  to  Helen ;  true,  that  honor  to  her  might 
forbid  me  all  hope.  But  still,  even  to  know  that 
my  heart  was  not  all  ashes — ^that  I  could  love 
again — that  that  glorious  power  and  privilege  of 
our  being  was  still  mine,  seemed  to  me  so  heavenly 
sweet.  But  then  this  revelation  of  falsehood  burst 
on  me,  and  all  truth  seemed  blotted  from  the  uni- 
verse. I  am  freed  from  Helen ;  ah,  freed,  forsooth 
— because  not  even  rank  and  wealth,  and  benefits 
and  confiding  tenderness,  could  bind  to  me  one 
human  heart !  Free  from  her ;  but  between  me 
aud  your  fresh  nature  stands  Suspicion  as  an 
Upas  tree.  Not  a  hope  4;hat  would  pass  through 
^e  tainted  air,  and  fly  to  you,  but  falls  dead 
under  the  dismal  boughs.  /  love !  Ha,  ha !  I — /, 
whom  the  past  has  taught  the  impossibility  to  be 
loved  jigain.  No :  if  those  soft  lips  murmured 
*  Yes'  to  the  burning  prayer  Ihat,  had  I  been  free 
hot  twoffhort  weeks  ago,  would  have  rushed  from 
the  frank  <leeps  of  my  heart,  I  should  but  imagine 
that  y^Mi  deceived  yourself— a  girl's  first  fleeting, 
delusive  fancy — ^nothing  more!  "Were  you  my 
bride,  Violante,  I  should  but  debase  your  bright 
natiure  by  my  own  curse  of  distrust.  At  each 
word  of ^  tenderness,  my  heart  would  say,  *How 
long  will  this  last? — ^when  will  the  deception 
come  ?'  Your  beauty,  your  gifts  would  bring  me 
but  jealous  terror;— eternally  I  should  fly  from 
the  Present  to  the  Future,  and  say,  *  These  hairs 
will  be  gray,  while  flattering  youth  will  surround 
her  in  the  zenith  of  her  charms.*  Why  then  do 
I  hate  and  curse  my  fee  ?  Why  do  I  resolve  upon 
revenge?    I  comprehend  it  now.     I  knew  that 


there  was  something  more  imperious  than  the 
ghost  of  the  Past  that  urged  me  on.  Looking  on 
you,  I  feel  that  it  was  the  dim  sense  of  a  mighty 
and  priceless  loss ;  it  is  not  the  lost  Nora — ^it  is  the 
living  Violante.  Look  not  at  me  with  those  re- 
proachful eyes;  they  can  not  reverse  my  pur- 
pose; they  can  not  banish  suspicion  from  my 
sickened  soul ;  they  can  not  create  a  sunshine  in 
the  midst  of  its  ghastly  twilight.  Go,  go;  leave 
me  to  the  sole  joy  that  bequeathes  no  disappoint- 
ment— the  sole  feeling  that  unites  me  to  social 
man  ;  leave  me  to  my  revenge." 

"Revenge!  Oh,  cruel !"  exclaimed  Violante, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  And  in  revenge, 
it  is  your  own  life  that  you  will  risk  I*' 

"  My  life,  simple  child !  This  is  no  contest  of 
life  against  life.  Could  I  bare  to  all  the  world 
my  wrongs  for  their  ribald  laughter,  I  should 
only  give  to  my  foe  the  triumph  to  pity  my 
frenzy — to  shun  the  contest ;  or  grant  it,  if  I 
could  flnd  a  second — and  then  fire  in  the  air. 
And  all  the  world  would  say,  *  Generous  Egerton ! 
— soul  of  honor  !'  " 

"Egerton,  Mr.  Egerton!  He  can  not  be  thlK 
foe  ?  It  is  not  on  him  you  can  desigii  revenge  ? 
— ^you  who  spend  all  your  hours  in  serving  his 
cause — ^you  to  whom  he  trusts  so  fondly — ^you 
who  leant  yesterday  on  his  shoulder,  and  smiled 
so  cheeringly  in  his  face  ?" 

"  Did  I  ?  Hypocrisy  against  hypocrisy — snare 
against  snare ;  thai  is  my  revenge !" 

"  Hariey,  Harley !     Cease,  cease !" 

The  storm  of  passion  rushed  on  unheeding. 

"  I  seem  to  promote  his  ambition,  but  to  crush 
it  into  the  mire.  1  have  delivered  him  from  the 
gentler  gripe  of  a  usurer,  so  that  he  shall  hold  at 
my  option  alms  or  a  prison — " 

»  Friend,  friend !     Hush,  hu.«»h  !'» 

"I  have  made  the  youth  he  has  reared  and 
fostered  into  treachery  like  his  own  (your  father's 
precious  choice — ^Randal  Leslie),  mine  instrument 
in  the  galling  lesson  how  ingratitude  can  sting. 
His  very  son  shall  avenge  the  mother,  and  be  led 
to  his  father's  breast  as  victor,  with  Randal  Les- 
lie, in  the  contest  that  deprives  sire  and  benefac- 
tor of  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  ambitious  egot- 
ism. And  if  in  the  breast  of  Audley  Egferton 
there  can  yet  lurk  one  memory  of  what  I  was  to 
him  and  to  truth,  not  his  least  punishment  will 
be  the  sense  that  his  own  perfidy  has  so  changed 
the  man  whose  very  scorn  of  falsehood  has  taught 
him  to  find  in  fraud  itself  the  power  of  retribu- 
tion." 

"  If  this  be  not  a  terrible  dream  I"  murmured 
Violante,  recoiling,  "  it  is  not  your  foe  alone  that 
you  will  deprive  of  all  that  makes  life  dear.  Act 
thus — and  what,  in  the  ftiturf ,  is  left  to  me  ?'' 

"  To  you !  Oh,  never  fear.  I  may  give  Ran- 
dal Leslie  a  triumph  over  his  patron,  but  in  the 
same  hour  I  will  unmask  his  villainy,  and  sweep 
him  forever  from  your  path.  What  in  the  future 
is  left  to  you  ? — your  birthright  and  your  native 
land ;  hope,  joy,  love,  felicity.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  in  the  soft  but  sunny  fancy  which  playa 
round  the  heart  of  maiden  youth,  but  stilt  sencl> 
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no  warmth  into  Ito  deepi — could  it  be  powible 
that  you  had  honored  me  with  a  gentler  tiiought, 
it  will  pass  away,  and  you  will  be  the  pride  and 
delight  of  one  of  your  own  years,  to  whom  the 
-vista  ef  Time  is  haunted  by  no  chilling  spectres 
— one  who  can  look  upon  that  loYely  face,  and 
not  turn  away  to  mutter :  *  Too  fair,  too  iair  for 
me  I'  " 

*^  Oh  agony  I''  exclaimed  Yiolante,  with  sudden 
{jatwion.  "  In  my  turn  hear  me.  If^  as  you  prom- 
ise, I  am  released  from  the  dreadful  thought  that 
one,  at  whose  touch  I  shudder,  can  claim  this 
hand,  my  choice  is  irreyocably  made.  The  altant 
which  await  me  will  not  be  those  of  a  human 
love.  But  oh,  1  implore  you — by  all  the  memo- 
ries of  your  own  lifia,  hitherto,  if  sorrowful,  unsul- 
lied— by  the  generous  interest  you  yet  profess  for 
me,  whom  you  will  have  twice  saved  from  a  dan- 
ger to  which  death  were  mercy — leave,  oh  leave 
to  me  the  right  to  regard  your  image  as  I  have 
done  from  the  first  dawn  of  childhood.  Leave 
me  the  right  to  honor  and  revere  it.  Let  not  an 
act,  accompanied  with  a  meanness-— oh  that  I 
should  say  the  woid !— a  meanness  and  a  cruelty 
that  give  the  lie  to  your  whole  life — make  even  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  yMi,  an  unworthy  sin. 
When  I  kneel  within  the  walls  that  divide  me 
from  the  world,  oh  let  me  think  that  1  can  pray 
for  you  as  the  noblest  being  that  the  world  con- 
tains I    Hear  me  I  hear  me  !'* 

"  Yiolante  I"  murmured  Harl^,  his  whole  frame 
heaving  with  emotion,  ^'  bear  with  me.  Bo  not 
ask  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
cause  of  manhood  itself— to  sit  down,  meek  and 
patient,  under  a  vinrong  that  debases  me,  with  the 
consciousness  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  the 
miserable  dujie  to  afiections  I  deemed  so  honest 
— to  regrets  that  I  believed  so  holy.  Ah  I  1 
should  feel  more  mean  in  my  pardon  than  you 
can  think  me  in  revenge  S  Were  it  an  acknowl- 
edged enemy,  I  could  open  my  arms  to  him  at 
your  bidding  ;  but  the  perfidious  friend  I — ask  it 
not.  My  cheek  bums  at  the  thought,  as  at  the 
stain  of  a  blow.  Give  me  but  to-morrow — one 
day— I  demand  no  more— wholly  to  myself  and 
to  the  past,  and  mould  me  for  the  future  as  you 
will.  Pardon,  pardon  the  ungenerous  thoughts 
that  extended  distrust  to  you,  I  retract  them , 
they  are  gone— dispelled  before  those  touching 
words,  those  ingenuous  eyes.  At  your  feet,  Yio- 
lante, 1  repent  and  I  implore !  Your  father  him- 
self shall  banish  your  sordid  suitor.  Before  this 
hour  to-morrow  you  will  be  free.  Oh,  then,  then  I 
will  you  not  give  me  this  hand  to  guide  me  again 
into  the  paradise  of  my  youth  ?  Yiolante,  it  is 
in  vain  to  wrestle  with  myself — to  doubt — ^to 
reason— to  be  wisely  fearful- 1  love,  I  love  you. 
I  trust  again  in  virtue  and  faith.  I  place  my 
fate  in  your  keeping.'' 

if  at  times  Yiolante  may  appear  to  have  ven- 
tured beyond  the  limit  of  strict  maiden  bashful- 
ness,  much  may  be  ascribed  to  her  habitual  can- 
dor, her  solitary  rearing,  and  remoteness  from  the 
world — the  very  innocence  of  her  soul,  and  the 
warmth  of  heart  which  Italy  gives  its  daughters. 


But  now  that  sublimity  of  thought  and  purpose 
which  pervaded  her  nature,  and  required  only  cir- 
cumstanoes  to  develop,  made  her  superior  to  all 
the  promptings  of  love  itself.  Dreams  realized 
which  she  had  scarcely  dared  to  own — Harley 
free — Harley  at  her  feet ; — all  the  woman  strug- 
gling at  her  heart,  mantling  in  her  blushes — still 
stronger  than  love-*«tronger  than  the  joy  of  be- 
ing loved  again — ^was  the  heroic  will^-will  to 
save  him — ^who  in  all  else  ruled  her  existenoe— 
from  the  eternal  degradation  to  which  passion 
had  blinded  his  own  confused  and  warring  spirit. 

Leaving  one  hand  in  his  impassioned  clasp,  as 
he  still  knelt  before  her,  she  raised  on  hi^  the 
other.  ''AhV'  she  said,  scarce  audibly— '' ah  I 
if  Heaven  vouchsafe  me  the  proud  and  blissful 
privilege  to  be  allied  to  your  &te,  to  minister  to 
your  happiness,  never  should  I  know  one  fear  of 
your  distrust  No  time,  no  change,  no  sorrow, 
not  even  the  loss  of  your  afiectiou,  could  make 
me  ferfeit  the  right  to  remember  that  you  had 
once  confided  to  me  a  heart  so  noble.  But^'* 
Here  her  voice  rose  in  its  tone,  and  the  glow  fled 
from  her  cheek—"  But,  0  Thou  the  Ever  Present, 
hear  and  receive  the  solemn  vow  I  If  to  me  he 
refuse  to  sacrifice  the  sin  that  would  debase  hiniy 
that  sin  be  the  barrier  between  us  evermore. 
And  may  my  life,  devoted  to  Thy  service,  atone 
for  the  hour  in  which  he  belied  the  nature  he  re- 
ceived from  Thee.  Harley,  release  me  I  I  have 
spoken ;  firm  as  yourself^  I  leave  the  choice  to 
you !" 

"  You  judge  me  harshly,'*  said  Harley,  rising, 
with  sullen  anger.  "  But  at  least  I  have  not  the 
meanness  to  sell  what  I  hold  as  justice,  though 
the  bribe  may  include  my  last  hope  of  happiness.'' 

^^  Meanness !  Oh,  unhappy,  beloved  Harley  V* 
exclaimed  Yiolante,  with  such  a  gush  of  exquis- 
ite reproachful  tenderness,  that  it  thrilled  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  parting  guardian-angel.  ''  Mean- 
ness 1  But  it  is  that  firom  which  I  implore  you 
to  save  yourself.  You.  can  not  judge,  you  can 
not  see.  You  are  dark,  dark.  Lost  Christian 
that  you  are,  what  worse  than  heathen  darkness, 
to  feign  the  friendship  the  better  to  betray — to 
punish  falsehood  by  becoming  yourself  so  false— 
to  accept  the  confidence  even  of  your  bitterest 
foe,  and  then  to  sink  below  his  own  level  in 
deceit?  And,  oh — ^worse,  worse  than  all — to 
threaten  that  a  son-*-son  of  the  woman  yon 
professed  to  love — should  swell  your  vengeance 
against  a  father.  No  I  it  wsa  not  you  that  said 
this— it  was  the  Fiend !" 

*^ Enough  I"  exclaimed  Harley,  startled,  con- 
science-stricken, and  rushing  into  resentment,  in 
order  to  escape  the  sense  of  shame.  ^^  Enough  1 
you  insult  the  man  you  professed  to  honor." 

"  I  honored  the  prototype  of  gentleness  and 
valor.  I  honored  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  clothe 
with  life  every  grand  and  generous  image  that  is 
bom  from  the  souls  of  poets.  Destroy  that  ideal, 
and  you  destroy  the  Harley  whom  I  honored.  He 
is  dead  to  me  forever.  I  will  n^oum  fer  bun  aa 
his  widow — ^faithful  to  his  memory — ^weeping 
over  the  thsught  of  what  he  was. ' '    Sobs  choked 
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her  voice  ;  ¥ut  as  Harley,  ence  more  melted, 
Mprang  forward  to  regain  her  side,  she  escaped 
with  a  yet  quicker  morement,  gained  the  door, 
and,  darting  down  tiie  corridor,  vanished'  from 
his  sight. 

Harley  stood  still  one  moment,  thoroughly  ir- 
resolute— nay,  almost  all  snhdued.  Then  stern- 
ness^ though  less  rigid  than  before,  gradually 
oame  to  his  brow.  The  demon  had  still  its  hold 
in  the  stubborn  and  marvelous  pertinacity  with 
which  the  man  dung  to  all  that  once  struck  root 
at  his  heart.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  that  still 
withheld  decision,  yet  spoke  of  sore-shaken  pur- 
pose, he  strode  to  his  desk,  drew  from  it  Nora^s 
manuscript,  and  passed  from  his  room. 

Harley  had  meant  never  to  have  revealed  to 
Audley  the  secret  he  had  gained,  until  the  mo- 
ment when  revenge  was  consummated.  He  had 
oontemplated  no  vain  rejuroach.  His  wral^  would 
have  spoken  forth  in  deeds,  and  then  a  word  would 
have  sufficed  as  the  key  to  all.  Willing,  perhaps, 
to  hail  some  extenuation  of  perfidy,  though  the 
possibility  of  such  extenuation  he  had  nerer  be- 
fere  admitted,  he  determined  on  the  interview 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  obstinately  shunned, 
and  went  straight  to  the  room  in  which  Audley 
Egferton  still  sate  solitary  and  fearftil. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

EoBRTOR  heard  the  well-known  step  advanc- 
ing near  and  nearer  tip  the  corridor — ^heard  the 
door  open  and  reclose — and  he  felt,  by  one  of 
those  strange  and  unaccountable  instincts  which 
we  call  forebodings,  that  the  hour  he  had  dread- 
ed for  so  many  secret  years  had  come  at  last.  He 
nerved  his  courage,  withdrew  his  hands  from  his 
face,  and  rose  in  silence.  No  less  silent,  Harley 
stood  before  him.  The  two  men  gazed  on  each 
other ;  you  might  have  heard  their  breatiiing. 

"You  have  seen  Mr.  Dale?**  said  Egerton,  at 
length.     "You  know—" 

"All  I"  said  Harley,  completing  the  arrested 
sentence. 

Audley  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  Be  it  so ;  but  no, 
Harley ;  you  deceive  yourself;  you  can  not  know 
all,  from  any  one  living,  save  mjrself." 

"  My  knowledge  comes  from  the  dead,"  an- 
swered Harley,  and  the  fatal  memoir  dropped 
from  his  hand  upon  the  table.  The  leaves  fell  with 
a  dull  low  sound,  mournful  and  faint  as  might 
be  the  tread  of  a  ghost,  if  the  tread  gave  sound. 
They  fell,  those  still  confessions  of  an  obscure, 
uncomprehended  life,  amidst  letters  and  docu- 
ments eloquent  of  the  strife  that  was  then  agi- 
tating millions,  the  fleeting,  turbulent  fears  and 
hopes  that  torture  parties  and  ]perplex  a  nation ; 
the  stormy  business  of  practical  public  life,  so  re- 
mote from  individual  love  and  individual  sorrow. 

Egerton's  eye  saw  ^em  fall.  The  room  was 
but  partially  lighted.  At  the  distance  where  he 
stood,  he  did  not  recognize  the  characters,  but  in- 
voluntarily he  shivered,  and  involuntarUy  drew 
neai^. 

"  Hold  yet  awhile,"  said  Harley.  "  I  produce 
my  charge,  and  then  I  leave  you  to  dispute  the 


only  witness  that  I  bring.  Aodl^  Egerton,  yoo 
took  from  me  the  gravest  trust  one  man  can  con- 
fide to  another.  You  knew  how  I  loved  Leonora. 
Avenel.  •  I  was  forbidden  to  see  and  urge  my 
suit;  you  had  the  access  to  her  presenoe  whioh 
was  denied  to  myself.  I  prayed  jou  to  remove 
scruples  tiwt  I  deemed  too  geneiou^  and  to  woo 
her,  not  to  dishonor,  but  to  be  my  wife.  Was  it 
so  ?    Answer." 

"It  is  kue,"  sud  Andl^,  his  hand  clenched 
at  his  heart. 

"  Yott  saw  her  whom  I  thus  loved — her  thus 
confided'  to  your  honor.  You  wooed  her  for  your- 
self.    Is  it  so?" 

"Harley,  I  deny  it  not.  Cease  here.  I  ac- 
cept the  penalty^-I  resign  your  friendship;  I 
quit  your  ro<^;  I  submit  to  your  contempt;  I 
dare  not  implore  your  pardon.  Cease— let  me 
go  henoe,  .and  soonl"  The  strong  man  gasped 
for  breath. 

Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  then  turned 
away  hk  eyes,  and  went  on.  "Nay,"  said  he, 
"  is  that  ALL  ?  You  wooed  her  for  jrourself^-you 
won  her.  Account  to  me  for  that  life  which  you 
wrenched  from  mine.  You  are  silent.  I  will 
take  on  m3r8elf  your  task — ^you  took  that  life,  and 
destroyed  it." 

"  Spare  me,  spare  me  I" 

"What  was  the  fate  of  her  who  seemed  so 
fresh  from  heaven  when  these  eyes  beheld  her 
last?  A  broken  heart — a  diriionored  name— an 
early  doom— a  forj^otten  grave-«tone." 

"No,  no— forgotten — no!" 

"Not  forgotten!  Scarce  a  jrear  passed,  and 
you  were  married  to  another.  I  aided  you  to 
form  those  nuptials  which  secured  your  fortunes. 
You  have  had  rank,  and  power,  and  fame.  Peers 
call  you  the  type  of  English  gentlemen.  Priests 
hold  you  as  a  model  <^  Christian  honori  Strip 
the  mask,  Audley  Egerion ;  let  the  world  know 
yon  for  i^at  you  are  1" 

Egerton  raised  his  head,  and  folded  his  arms 
oalmly ;  but  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  humility, 
"  I  bear  all  from  you ;  it  is  just.     Say  on." 

"  You  took  from  me  the  heart  of  Nora  Avenel. 
You  abandoned  her— you  destroyed.  And  her 
memoiy  cast  no  shadow  over  your  daily  sun- 
shine ;  while  over  my  thoughts — over  my  life— 
oh,  Egerton — ^Audley,  Audley — how  could  yoo 
have  deceived  me  thus!"  Here  the  inherent 
tenderness  under  all  this  hate-^tbe  fount  imbed- 
ded' under  the  hardening  stone— 4iroke  out.  Har- 
ley was  ashamed  of  his  Weakness,  and  hurried  on. 

"  Deceived^— not  for  an  hour,  a  day,  but  through 
blighted  youth,  through  listless  manhood — ^you 
suffered  me  to  nurse  the  remorse  that  should  have 
been  your  own ;  her  life  slain,  mine  wasted ;  and 
shall  neither  of  us  hate  revenge  ?" 

"  fi.evenge !    Ah,  Harley,  you  have  had  it !" 

"No,  but  I  await  it!  Not  in  vain  from  the 
chum^l  have  come  to  me  the  records  I  produce. 
And  whom  did  fate  select  to  discover  the  wrongM 
of  the  mother?  whom  appoint  its  her  avenger? 
Your  son — ^your  own  son ;  your  abandoned,  name- 
less son !" 
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"Son!  aonP 

"  Whom  I  delirered  £rain  famine,  or  ffora  worse ; 
and  who,  in  return,  han  given  into  ray  hand*  the 
evidenoe  wkich  proclaims  in  you  the  pegured 
friend  of  Harley  L'Esirange,  and  the  fraudulent 
aeducer,  under  mook  marriage  forma — wone  than 
»ll  £ranker  sin— of  Leonora  Ayenel.'* 

"It  is  false— &lBeI''  exclaimed  Egerton,  all 
his  stateiinesB,  and  all  his  energy  restored  to  him. 
^*  I  forbid  you  to  speak  thus  to  me.  I  forbid  you 
by  one  -word  to  sully  the  m^nory  of  my  lawful 
wife." 

''Ahr>  said  Harley,  startted*  ''Ah!  false! 
prore  thatj  and  revenge  is  over  I  Thank  Heaven ! '  * 

''  Prove  it  1  What  so  easy  ?  And  wherefore 
have  I  delayed  the  proof— wherefore  eonoealed, 
hot  from  tenderness  to  yon-^read,  too^-a  selfish 
hot  human  dread— to  lose  in  you  the  sole  esteem 
that  1  covet;  the  only  mourner  who  would  have 
shed  one  tear  over  the  stone  inscribed  with  some 
tying  epitaph,  in  which  it  will  suit  a  party  pur- 
pose to  proclaim  the  gratitude  oi  a  nation.  Vain 
iMpe.  I  resign  it!  But  you  spoke  of  a  son. 
Alan,  alas  I  you  are  again  deceived.  I  heard  that 
I  had  a  son— years,  long  years  ago<  I  sought 
him,  and  found  a  grave.  But  bless  you,  Hariey, 
if  you  succored  one  whom  you  eren  erringly  sus- 
pect to  be  Leonora*s  child !''  He  stretched  forth 
his  hand  as  he  spoke* 

"  Of  your  son  we  will  speak  later,"  said  Har- 
ley, strangely  softened.  "  But  before  I  say  more 
of  him,  let  me  ask  you  to  explain^-let  me  hope 
that  you  can  extenuate  vrhat — " 

"  You  are  right,^'  interrapted  Egerton,  with 
eager  quickness.  "  Yoo  would  know  fironi  my 
own  lips  at  last  the  plain  tale  of  my  own  offense 
against  you.  It  is  due  to  both.  Patiently  hear 
me  out." 

Then  Egerton  told  all  ^  his  own  love  for  Leo- 
nora— his  struggles  against  what  he  felt  as  trea- 
son to  his  friends— his  sudden  disoovery  of  Nora^s 
love  for  him ;— on  that  discovery,  the  overthrow 
of  ail  his  rMohttions;  their  seeiet  marriage — 
their  separation— Nora's  flight,  to  which  Audley 
still  assigned  but  her  groundless,  vaguo  suspicion 
that  their  nuptials  had  not  been  legal ;  and  her 
impatienoe  of  his  own  delay  in  acknowledging 
ttierite. 

His  Iwtener  interrupted  him  here  wilh  a  few 
qoestions ;  the  dear  and  prompt  replies  to  which 
enabled  Harley  to  detect  Levy's  plausible  per- 
version  of  the  facts;  and  he  vaguely  guessed  the 
cause  of  the  usurer's  falsehood,  in  the  oriminal 
passion  whfoh  the  ilL>&ted  bride  had  hispumL 

''Egcrtoo,"  saki  Harley,  stifling  with  an  effort 
his  own  wrath  agamst  the  vile  deceiver,  "ii;  on 
reading  those  papers,  you  find  that  Leonora  had 
more  excuse  for  her  swqfiicioas  and  flight  than 
you  now  d^em,  and  discover  perfidy  in  one  to 
whom  you  trusted  your  seoret,  leave  his  punish* 
ment  to  Heaven.  AH  that  you  say  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  we  oan  not  even  see  through 
the  deud,  much  less  guide  tiie  thnnderbolt.  Bat 
prooeed." 

Audley,  looked  surprised  and  startled,  and  his 


eye  turned  wistfully  toward  the  papers ;  but  after 
a  short  pause  he  continued  his  recitaL  He  came  to 
Nora's  unexpected  return  to  her  father's  houses- 
her  death— his  conquest  of  his  own  grief,  that  he 
might  spare  Harley  the  abrupt  shock  of  learning 
her  decease.  He  had  torn  himself  from  the  dead, 
in  remorse^  sympathy  with  the  living.  He  spoke 
of  Harley's  illness,  so  nearly  fitsl  repeated  Har- 
ley's  jealous  words,  "  that  he  would  rather  mourn 
Nora's  death,  than  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  she  had  foved  another."  He  spoke  ef  his 
journey  to  the  village  where  Mr.  Dale  had  told 
him  Nora'a  child  was  placed—^and,  hearing  that 
child  and  mother  werct  alike  gone,  **  whom  now 
could  I  right  by  acknowledging  a  bond  that  I 
feared  would  eo  wring  your  heart?"  Audley 
again  paused  a  moment,  and  resumed  in  short; 
nervous,  impnssive  septeaces.  This  cold,  anstera 
man  of  the  world  for  the  fiest  time  bared  his  heart 
— ^unoonsoKms,  perhaps,  that  he  did  so— uncon* 
Bcious  that  he  reyealed  how  dimply,  amidst  state 
cares  and  pubiio  distinctions,  he  had  folt  the 
absenoe  of  affections— >how  mechanical  was  that 
outer  oirole  in  the  folds  of  lifo  which  is  called  "a 
careeff"^-how  valueless  wealth  had  grpwn— ^one 
to  inherit  it.  Of  his  gnawing  and  progressive  dis-' 
ease  alone  he  did  net  9peak ;  he  was  too  proud 
and  too  masculine  to  appeal  to  pity  for  physical 
ills.  He  reminded  Harley  how  often,  how  eager- 
ly, year  after  year,  month  siter  month,  he  had 
urged  his  friend  to  rouse  himself  from  mournful 
dreams,  devote  his  native  powers  to  iiis  country, 
or  seek  the  surer  felicity  of  domestic  ties.  *^  Self- 
ish in  these  attempts  I  might  be,"  said  Egerton; 

it  waf  only  if  I  saw  you  restored  to  happiness 
that.  I  ooujd  believe  you  could  calmly  hear  ray 
explanation  of  the  past,  and  on  the  floor  of  some 
happy  home  grant  me  youf  forgiveness.  I  longed 
t9  confess,  and  I  dared  not ;  often  have  the  words 
rushed  to  my  lips-^as  often  some  chanoe-sen- 
tenee  from  you  repelled  me.  In  a  word,  with* 
you  were  so  entwined  all  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions cf  my  yoath-^even  those  that  haunted  the 
grave  of  Nora — that  I  oould  not  bear  to  resign 
your  friendship,  and,  surrounded  by  the  esteem 
and  honor  of  a  world  I  cared  not  for,  to  meet  the 
contempt  of  your  reproachful  eye" 

Amidst  all  that  Audley  said-^'-ainidst  all  tiiat 
admitted  of  no  excuse— two  predominant  senti* 
ments  s^ood  dear,  ijfi  unmistakable  and  touching 
pathos.  Remorseful  regret  for  the  lost  Nora—- 
and  self-accusing,  earnest,  ^Imost  feminine  ten- 
derness for  the  friend  he  had  decdved.  Thus,  sa 
he  continued  to  speak,  Haiiey  more  and  more 
forgot  even  the  remembrance  of  his  own  guilty 
and  terrible  interval  of  hate;  the  gulf  that  had 
so  darkly  yawned  between  the  two  closed  up, 
leaving  them  stiD  standing,  a9  it  were,  side  by 
side,  as  in  thdr  schoolboy  days.  But  he  rs*- 
mained  silent,  listening— shading  his  face  from 
Audley,  and  as  if  under  some  soft,  but  enthralip* 
ing  spell,  till  Egerton  thus  closed — 

**  And  now,  Harley,  all  is  told.  You  spoke  of 
revenge?" 

**  Revenge  !^^  muttared  Harley,  starting, 
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"  And  believe  me,"  continued  Egerton,  "  were 
revenge  in  your  power,  I  should  rejoice  at  it  as 
an  atonement.  To  receive  an  iajuiy  in  return 
for  that  which,  first  from  youthful  patwion,  and 
afterward  from  the  infirmity  of  purpose  that 
oonoealed  the  virrong  I  havd  inflicted  upon  you — 
why,  that  would  soothe  my  conscience,  and  raise 
my  lost  self-esteem.  The  sole  revenge  you  can 
b€»tow  takes  the  form  which  most  humiliates 
me  i — to  revenge,  is  to  pardon.' V 

Harley  groaned ;  and,  still  hiding  his  face  with 
one  hand,  stretched  forth  the  other,  but  rather 
with  the  air  of  one  who  entreats  than  who  ac- 
cords forgiveness.  Audley  took  and  pressed  the 
hand  thus  extended. 

*^  And  now,  Harley,  fareweU.  With  the  dawn 
I  leave  this  house.  I  can  not  now  accept  your 
aid  in  this  election.  Levy  shall  announce  my 
resignation.  Eandal  Leslie,  if  you  so  please  it, 
may  be  returned  in  my  stead.  He  has  abilities 
which,  under  safe  l^daoce,  may  serve  his  coun- 
try; and  I  have  no  right  to  reject,  from  vain 
pride,  whatever  will  promote  the  career  of  one 
whom  I  undertook,  and  have  fiuled,  to  serve.'' 

"Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Harley,  "think  not  of 
Randal  Leslie ;  think  but  of  your  son." 

"  My  son !  But  are  you  sure  that  he  still 
lives  ?  You  smile ;  you — ^you— oh,  Harley-— I  took 
from  you  the;  mother — give  to  me  the  son ;  break 
my  heart  with  gratitude.  Your  revenge  is  found ! ' ' 

Lord  L' Estrange  rose  with  a  sudden  start — 
gazed  on  Audley  for  a  moment — irresolute,  not 
from  resentment,  but  from  shame.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  vf9»  the  man  humbled ;  he  was  the  man 
who  feared  reproach,  and  who  needed  pardon. 
Audley,  not  divining  what  was  thus  passing  in 
Harley^s  breast,  turned  away.  "  You  think  that 
I  ask  too  muoh ;  and  jret  all  that  I  caa  give  to 
the  child  of  my  love  and  the  heir  of  my  name,  is 
the  virorthless  blessing  of  a  ruined  man.  Harley, 
I  say  no  more.  I  dare  not  add,  *  You  too  loved 
his  mother !  and  with  a  deeper  and  a  nobler  love 
than  mine.' "  He  stopped  short,  and  Harley 
flung  himself  on  his  breast. 

"  Me — me — pardon  me,  Audley  1  Your  ofiense 
has  been  slight  to  mine.  You  have  told  me  your 
offense ;  never  can  I  name  to  you  my  own.  Re- 
joiee  that  we  have  both  to  exchange  forgiveness, 
and  in  that  exchange  we  are  equals  still,  Aud- 
ley— ^brothers  stiU.  Look  up— look  up;  think 
that  we  are  boys  now  as  we  were  once ; — boys  who 
have  had  their  wild  quarrel — and  the  moment  it 
as  over,  feel  dearer  to  each  other  than  before." 

"  Oh,  Harley,  this  u  revenge  I  It  strikes  home," 
murmured  Egerton,  and  tears  gushed  fast  from 
^yes  that  could  have  gazed  unwinking  on  the 
nok.     The  clock  struck ;  Harley  sprang  forward. 

"I  have  time  yet,"  he  cried.  "Much  to  do 
and  to  undo.  You  are  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
Levy — ^your  election  will  be  won— your  fortunes 
uk  much  may  be  restored-^you  have  before  you 
honors  not  yet  achieved — your  career  as  yet  is 
Acarce  begun — your  son  you  will  embrace  to- 
morrow. Let  me  go — your  hand  again  1  Ah, 
Audley,  we  shall  be  so  happy  yet  I" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  Thbrb  is  a  hitch,"  said  Dick,  pithily,  when 
Randal  joined  him  in  the  oak  copse  at  ten  o'clock. 
"Life  is  full  of  hitches." 

Randai^. — "  The  art  of  life  is  to  smooth  thera 
away.     What  hitch  is  this,  my  dear  Avenel?" 

Dick. — "Leonard  has  taken  huff  at  oertain 
expressions  of  Lord  L'Estrange's  at  the  nomi- 
nation to-day,  And  talks  of  retiring  from  the 
contest." 

Ram  DAL  (with  secret  glee) . — "  But  his  resigna- 
tion would  smooth  a  hitch — not  create  one.  The 
votes  promised  to  him  would  thus  be  fireed,  and 
goto—" 

Dick.—"  The  Right  Honorable  Red-Tapist  I" 

Randal — "  Are  you  serious  ?" 

Dick. — "  As  an  undertaker  1  The  fact  is,  ther* 
are  two  parties  among  the  Yellows  as  there  are 
in  the  Church — High  Yellow  and  Low  Yellow* 
Leonard  has  made  great  way  with  the  High  Yel- 
lows, and  has  more  influence  with  them  than  I ; 
and  the  High  Yellows  infinitely  prefer  Egerton  to 
yourself.  They  say, '  Politics  apart,  he  would  be 
an  honor  to  the  borough.'  Leonard  is  of  the  sama 
opinion ;  and  if  he  retires,  I  don't  think  I  could 
coax  either  him  or  the  Highflyers  to  make  you 
any  the  better  by  his  resignatiour" 

Randal^ — "But  surely  your  nephew's  sense 
of  gratitude  to  you  would  induce  him  not  to  go 
against  your  wishes  ?" 

Dick.— "Unluckily  th^  gratitude  is  all  the 
other  way.  It  is  I  who  am  under  obligations  to 
him — not  he  to  me.  As  for  Lord  L'Estrange,  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  his  real  intentions; 
and  why  he  should  have  attacked  Leonard  ia 
that  way,  puzzles  me  more  than  all,  for  he  wished 
Leonard  to  stand.  And  Levy  has  privately  in- 
formed me  that,  in  spite  of  my  lord's  friendship 
for  the  Right  Honorable,  you  ajte  the  man  he  de- 
sires to  seoure." 

Randal*—^*  He  has  certainly  shown  that  desira 
throughout  the  whole  canvass." 

Dick. — "I  suspect  that  the  borough-moBfem 
have  got  a  seat  for  Egerton  elsewhere;  or,  per- 
haps, should  his  party  come  in  again,  he  is  to  be 
pitch-forked  into  the  Upper  House." 

Rami>ai.  (smiling), — "Ah,  Avenel,  you  are  so 
shrewd ;  you  see  through  every  thing.  I  will  also 
add,  that  Egerton  wants  some  short  respite  irom 
public  life  in  order  to  nurse  his  health  and  attend 
to  his  affairs,  otherwise  I  could  not  even  contem- 
plate the  chance  of  the  electors  prefrning  ma  to 
him,  without  a  pang." 

Dick.— "Pang!— stuff— oonsjderable.  Theoak 
trees  don^t  hear  us  I  You  want  to  come  into  Par- 
liament, and  no  mistake.  If  I  am  the  man  to 
retire — as  I  always  proposed,  and  had  got  Leon- 
^ud  to  agree  to,  before  this  confounded  speech  of 
L'Estrange's— oome  into  Parliament  you  will,  for 
the  Low  Yellows  I  can  twist  ronnd  my  finger, 
provided  the  High  Yellows  will  not  interfere;— 
in  short,  1  could  transfer  to  you  votes  promised 
to  me,  but  1  can't  answer  for  those  promised  to 
Leonard.  Levy  tells  me  you  are  to  marry  a  rich 
girl,  and  will  have  lots  of  mon^;  so^  of  oouise. 
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you  will  pmy  my  expenses,  if  you  come  in  through 
ray  votes." 

Bandal. — "  My  dear  AToiel,  oertainly  I  will." 

Dick. — **  And  I  have  two  private  bills  I  want 
to  smuggle  through  Parliament." 

Banuai.. — "  They  shall  be  smuggled,  rely  on 
it.  Mr.  Fairfield  being  <m  one  side  the  House, 
and  I  on  the  other,  we  two  oould  prevent  all  un- 
pleasant opposition.  Private  bills  are  easUy  man- 
aged—with that  tact  which  I  flatter  myself  I 
possess." 

Dick. — "  And  when  the  bills  are  through  the 
House,  and  you  have  had  time  to  look  about  you, 
I  daresay  you  wiU  see  that  no  man  can  go  against 
Public  Opinion,  unless  he  wants  to  knock.his  own 
head  against  a  stonewall;  and  that  PnUio  0;^- 
km  is  deeidedly  Yellow." 

Bamdal  (with  oandor).— *^  I  can  not  deny  that 
Public  Opinion  is  Yellow;  and,  at  my  age,  it  iu 
natural  that  I  should  not  oommit  myself  to  the 
policy  of  a  former  generation.  Blue  is  fs«t  wear- 
ing oat.  But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Fairfield — ^you  do 
not  speak  as  if  you  had  no  hope  of  keeping  him 
straight  to  what  I  understand  to  be  his  agree- 
ment with  yourself.  Surely  his  honor  is  engaged 
to  it?" 

Dick. — ^*  I  don't  know  as  to  honor ;  but  he  has 
how  taken  a  fancy  to  pubUc  li£s ;  at  least  so  he 
said  no  later  than  this  morning  before  we  went 
into  the  hall ;  and  I  trust  that  matters  will  come 
right  Indeed,  I  left  him  with  Parson  Dale,  who 
pfomised  me  that  he  would  use  all  his  best  eier- 
tioDs  to  reconoile  Leonard  and  my  lord,  and  that 
Leonard  should  do  nothing  hastily." 

Bandai..—- ''  But  why  should  Mr.  Fairfield  le- 
tire  because  Lord  L'Estrange  wounds  his  feel- 
ings? I  am  sure  Mr.  Fairfield  haa  wounded 
mine,  but  that  does  not  make  me  think  of  retir- 
ing." 

DiCK.-^''Oh,  Leonard  i$  a  poet,  and  poets  are 
quite  as  crotchety  as  L'Estrango  said  they  were. 
And  Leonard  is  under  obligations  to  Lord  L*£s- 
trange,  and  thought  that  Lord  L'Estrangs  was 
pleased  by  his  standing;  whereas  now — in  short, 
it  is  all  Greek  to  me,  exoept  that  Leonard  has 
mounted  his  high  horse,  and  if  that  throws  him, 
1  am  afraid  it  will  throw  you.  But  still  I  have 
great  confidence  in  Parson  Dale — a  good  fellow, 
who  has  much  influence  with  Leonard.  And 
though  I  thought  it  right  to  be  above-boaid,  and 
let  you  know  where  the  danger  lies,  yet  one  thing 
I  can  promise — if  I  resign,  you  shall  oome  in ;  so 
■hake  hands  on  it." 

Bandal.-***  My  dear  Ave&el !  And  yow  wish 
is  to  resign?" 

DiOK.— "Gertaudy.  I  should  do  so  a  little 
time  after  noon,  contriving  to  be  below  Leonard 
on  the  poll.  You  know  Emanuel  Trout,  the  cap- 
tam  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  *  waiters  on  Provi- 
dence,' as  they  are  called?" 

Bamdal.— "  To  be  sure  I  do." 

Dick.—"  When  Emanuel  Trout  comes  into  the 
booth,  you  will  know  how  the  election  turns.  As 
be  votes,  all  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  will  vote. 
Now  I  must  go  back.    Good-ni|^    You'll  not 


forget  that  my  expenses  are  to  be  paid.  Point 
of  honor.  Still,  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  electioii 
can  be  upset — ^petition  for  bribery  and  oormption; 
and  if  they  an  paid,  why,  Laosmere  may  be^your 
seat  for  life." 

Bakdai.. — '*Your  expenses  shall  be  paid  the 
moment  my  marriage  gives  me  the  means  to  pay 
them — and  that  must  be  very  soon." 

Dick. — "  So  Levy  says.  And  my  little  jobs — 
the  private  bUls?" 

Bandal. — "  Consider  the  bills  passed,  and  the 
jobs  done." 

Dick. — "  And  one  must  not  forget  one's  coun- 
try. One  must  do  the  best  one  can  for  one's  prin* 
ciples.  Egerton  is  infernally  Blue.  You  allow 
Publio  Opinion — ^is— " 

Randal.—"  Yellow.    Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

Dick. — "  Good-night.  Ha — ^ha — humbug, 
eh?" 

Bandal. — "  Humbug  1  Between  men  like  us 
—oh,  no.  Good-night,  my  dear  friend — I  rely  on 
you." 

Dick.—"  Yes ;  but  mind.  I  promise  nothing 
if  Leonard  Fairfield  does  not  stand." 

Bandal.-*-"  He  must  stand ;  keep  him  to  it 
Your  afiairs— your  business — ^your  mill^-" 

Dick. — "Very  true.  He  muit  stand.  I  have 
great  faith  in  Parson  Dale." 

Bandal  glided  back  through  the  park.  When 
he  came  on  the  terrace,  he  suddenly  encountered 
Lord  L'Estrange.  "  1  have  just  been  privately 
into  the  town,  my  dear  lord,  and  heard  a  Strang* 
rumor,  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  so  annoyed  by 
some  remarks  in  your  lordship^s  admirable  sj^Bech, 
that  he  talks  of  retiring  from  the  contest.  That 
would  give  a  new  feature  to  the  election,  and 
perplex  all  our  calculations.  And  I  fear,  in  that 
case,  there  might  be  some  secret  coalition  between 
Avenel's  friends  and  our  Committee,  whom,  I  am 
told,  I  displeased  by  the  moderate  speech  which 
your  lordship  so  eloquently  defonded — a  coalition 
by  which  Alrenel  would  come  in  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton ;  whereas,  if  we  ail  four  stand,  Mr.  Egerton, 
I  presume,  will  be  quite  safe;  and  I  certainly 
think  I  have  an  excellent  chance." 

LoBD  L'EsTKANQK.— "So  Mr.  Fairfield  would 
retire  in  consequence  of  my  remarks  1  I  am  go- 
ing into  the  town,  and  I  intend  to  apologize  for 
those  remarks  and  retract  them." 

Bandal  (joyously).— "Noble." 

Lord  L'Estrange  looked  at  Leslie's  face,  upon 
which  the  stars  gleamed  palely.  "  Mr.  Egerton 
has  thought  more  of  your  suooess  than  of  hk 
own,"  said  he  gravely,  and  hurried  on. 

Bandal  continued  on  the  terrace.  Perhaps 
Harley's  last  words  gave  him  a  twinge  of  com- 
punction. His  head  sank  musingly  on  his  breast| 
and  he  paced  to  and  firo  the  long  gravel  walk, 
summoning  up  all  his  intellect  to  resist  every 
temptation  to  what  could  injure  his  self-interest. 

"Skulking  knave!"  muttered  Harley.  "At 
least  there  will  be  nothing  to  repent,  if  I  can  do 
justice  on  hira.  That  is  not  revenge.  Come,  that 
must  be  fair  retribution.  Besides,  how  else  can 
I  deUver  YioUata?"     He  laughed  i^yly,  hia 
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heart  wm  to  light ;  and  his  foot  bounded  on  as 
fleet  as  the  deer  that  he  startled  among  the  fern. 

A  few  yards  from  the  tumstiie,  he  overtook 
Richard  Arene),  disguised  in  a  rough  greatcoat 
and  spectadles.  Nevertheless,  Harley^s  eye  de- 
tected the  Yellow  candidate  at  the  first  glance. 
He  caught  Dick  familiarly  by  the  arm.  "  Well 
met — I  was  going  to  you.  We  have  the  elec- 
Uon  to  settle  1" 

"On  the  terms  I  mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ship ?"  said  Diok^  startled.  "  I  will  agree  to  re- 
turn  one  of  your  candidates  ]  but  it  must  not  be 
Audley  Egertcm."  Harley  whispered  close  in 
Areners  ear. 

Avenel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement. 
The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  rapidly,  and  con- 
versing with  great  eagerness. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Avenel,  at  lengfth,  stopping 
short,  "one  would  do  a  great  deal  to  serve  a 
fSftmily  connection — and  k  connection  that  does  a 
man  so  much  credit ;  and  how  can  one  go  against 
one's  own  brother-in-law? — a  gentleman  of  such 
high  standing — ^pull  up  the  whole  family  I  How 
pleased  Mrs.  Richard  Avenel  will  be  I  Why  the 
devil  did  not  I  know  it  before?  And  poor — 
dear — dear  Nora.  Ah  that  she  were  living  !'* 
Dick's  voice  trembled.    • 

"  Her  name  will  be  righted ;  uid  I  will  ex- 
plain why  it  was  my  fault  that  Egerton  did  not 
before  acknowledge  his  marriage  and  claim  you 
as  a  brother.  Come,  then,  it  is  all  fixed  and 
settled.'' 

"No,  my  lord ;  I  am  pledged  the  other  way. 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  off  my  word — ^to  Ran- 
dal Leslie ; — I'm  not  over  nice,  nor  what  is  call- 
ed Quixotic,  but  still  my  word  is  given,  that  if  I 
retire  from  the  election,  I  will  do  my  best  to  re- 
turn Leslie  instead  of  Egerton." 

"  I  know  that  through  Baron  Levy.  But  if 
your  nephew  retires  ?" 

"Oh,  that  would  solve  all  difllculties.  But 
the  poor  boy  has  now  a  wish  to  come  into  Par- 
liament ;  and  he  has  done  me  a  service  in  the 
hour  of  need." 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  And  as  to  Randal  Leslie, 
he  shall  have  an  occasion  himself  to  acquit  you 
and  redeem  himself;  and  happy,  indeed,  will  it 
be  for  him  if  he  has  yet  one  spark  of  gratitude, 
or  one  particle  of  honor."  The  two  oontinned 
to  converse  for  a  few  moments — Dick  seeming 
to  forget  the  election  itself^  and  ask  questions  of 
more  interest  to  his  heart,  which  Harley  answer- 
ed HO,  that  Dick  wrung  L'Estrange's  hand  with 
great  emotion — and  muttered,  "My  poor  mo- 
ther !  I  understand  now  why  she  would  never 
talk  to  me  of  Nora?  When  may  I  tell  her  the 
truth?" 

"  To-morrow  evening,  alter  the  election,  Eger- 
ton shall  embrace  you  all." 

Dick  started,  and,  saying — "  See  Leonard  as 
toon  as  you  can — there  is  no  time  to  lose," 
plunged  into  a  lane  that  led  toward  the  ob- 
sourer  recesses  of  the  town.  Harley  continued 
his  way  with  the  same  light  elastic  tread  which 
^t  during  his  abnegation  of  Us  own  nature) 


was  now  restored  to  the  foot,  that  seemed  loth 
to  leave  a  print  upon  the  mire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  High  Street  he 
encountered  Mr.  Dale  and  Fairfield,  walking 
slowly,  arm-in-arm. 

HiRLBT. — "  Leonard,  I  wis  coming  to  you. 
Give  me  your  hand.  Forget  for  the  present  thft 
words  that  justly  stung  and  offended  yon.  I 
will  do  more  than  apologize^^I  will  repair  the 
wrong.  Exouso  nie,  Mr.  Dale — ^I  have  one  word 
to  say  in  private  to  Leonard."  He  drew  Fair- 
field aside.  ' 

"  Avenel  tells  me  that  if  you  were  to  retiro 
from  this  contest,  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  incli- 
nation.    Is  it  so?" 

"  My  lord,  I  have  sorrows  tiiat  I  would  £ua 
forget;  and,  though  I  at  first  shrunk  from  the 
strife  in  which  I  have  been  sinoe  engaged,  yet 
now  a  literary  career  seems  to  me  to  have  lost 
its  old  charm ;  and  I  find  that,  in  public  lilb, 
there  is  a  distraction  to  the  thoughts  which  em- 
bitter solitude,  that  books  fi&il  to  bestow.  There- 
fore, if  you  still  wish  me  to  continue  'this  con- 
test, though  1  know  not  your  motive,  it  will  not 
be  as  it  was  to  begin  it--^  reluctant  and  a  pain- 
ful obedience  to  your  request." 

"  I  understwid.  It  was  a  saeiftoe  of  inelina- 
tion  to  begin  tiie  contest-^it  wonld  be  now  a  sa- 
crifice of  inclination  to  withdraw  ?" 

"  Honestly-*ye8,  my  lord." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  I  ask  that  sacrifioe ; 
a  sacrifice  which  yon  will  reoall  hereafter  with 
delight  and  pride ;  a  sactifioe  sweeter,  if  I  read 
your  nature  aright— -oh,  sweeter  far,  than  al) 
which  commonplace  ambition  could  bestow! 
And  when  yon  learn  why  I  make  this  demand, 
you  will  say,  *  This,  indeed,  is  reparation  for  the 
words  ihat  wounded  my  affsotions,  and  wronged 
my  heart.'  " 

"My  lordt  my  lordT'  exclaimed  Leonard, 
"  the  ix^uly  is  repaired  already.  You  give  roe 
back  your  esteem,  when  you  so  well  antidpaie 
my  answer.  Your  esteem  I— life  smiles  again.  I 
can  return  to  my  more  legitimate  career  without 
a  sigh.  I  have  no  need  of  distraction  from 
thought  now.  You  will  believe  thit^  whatenrer 
my  past  presumption,  I  can  pray  sinoersly  ibr 
your  happiness." 

"Poet! — you  adorn  your  career;  fcfo,  fuMU 
your  mission,  even  at  this  moment ;  you  beautify 
the  World ;  you  give  to  the  harsh  foam  of  Duly 
the  cestus  of  the  Graces,"  said  Hariey,  trying  to 
force  a  smile  to  his  quivering  lips.  "  But  we 
must  hasten  back  to  the  prose  of  existenee.  I  ac- 
cept your  sacrifioe.  As  for  the  time  and  mode  I 
must  select,  in  order  to  insuire  its  result,  I  will 
ask  you  to  abide  by  such  instmolions  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to-  convey  through  your  uncle. 
Till  then,  no  word  of  your  initentionS'— not  even 
to  Mr.  Dale.  Forgive  me  if  I  would  rather  se- 
cure Mr.  Egerton's  eledtion  than  yours.  Let  that 
explanation  suffice  lor  the  present.  What  think 
you,  by  Hkb  way,  of  Audley  Egerton  ?" 

"  I  thought  when  I  heard  him  speak,  and 
wheri  he  closed  with  those  touchiof  words    im« 
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plying^  that  he  left  all  of  his  life  not  deroted  to 
his  oountary-*-*  to  the  charity  of  his  friends' — how 
promlly,  even  as  his  opponent^  I  could  have 
clasped  hie  hand  ;  and  if  he  had  wronged  me  in 
private  iiie,  I  should  have  thonght  it  ingratitude 
to  the  country  he  had  so  served,  to  have  remem- 
bered the  offense." 

Hariey  tomad  away  abraptly,  and  joined  Mr. 
Dale. 

"  Leave  Leonard  to  go  home  by  himself;  you 
see  that  I  have  healed  whatever  wounds  I  in- 
flicted on  him.*' 

Parsoit.— "  And  your  better  nature  thus 
awakened,  I  trust,  my  dear  lord,  that  you  have 
altogether  abandoned  the  idea  of—" 

Harlbt.— "  Revenge— no.  And  if  you  do  not 
^prove  that  revenge  to-morrow,  I  will  never  rest 
tUl  I  have  seen  you*-a  bishop  I" 

Mb.  Balk  (much  shocked).---'' My  lord,  for 
^ame !" 

Hablbt  (seriously).— "My  levity  is  but  lip- 
deep,  my  dear  Mr.  Dale.  But  sometimes  the 
koth  on  the  wave  shows  the  change  in  the  tide. 

The  Panon  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  then 
seized  him  by  both  hands  Mith  holy  gladness  and 
affisction. 

'*  Return  to  the  Park  now,"  said  Hariey,  smil- 
ingi  "  and  teU  Violanta,  if  it  be  not  too  Ute  to 
see  her,  that  she  was  even  more  eloquent  than 
you.'' 

Lord  L'Estrange  bounded  forward. 

Mr.  Dale  walked  back  through  the  park  to 
Laniunere  House.  On  the  terrace  he  found  Ran- 
dal, who  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro,  sometimes 
ia  the  stariigfat,  sometimes  in  the  shadow. 

Leslie  looked  up,  and  seeing  Mr.  Dale,  the 
elese  astuteness  of  his  aspect  returned ;  and  step- 
pizig  out  of  the  twilight  deep  into  the  riiadow. 
he  said: 

''  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Fairfleld  had 
been  so  hurt  l^  Lord  L'Estrange's  severe  allu- 
sion«.  Ptty  that  political  differenoes  should  in- 
terfere with  private  friendships ;  but  I  hear  that 
you  have  been  to  Mr.  FairAdd — and,  doubtless, 
IS  the  peace-maker.  Perhaps  you  met  Lord 
L'Estrange  by  the  way  t  He  promised  me  that 
he  would  apologize  and  retract." 

**Good  young  man,"  said  the  unsuspecting 
Person,  "he  has  done  so." 

"And  Mr.  Leonaid  FairAeld  will,  therefore,  I 
preenme,  continue  the  conteiit?" 

"  Content—ah,  this  election !  I  suppose  so,  of 
eourse.  But  I  gprieve  that  he  should  stand  against 
you,  who  seem  to  be  disposed  toward  him  so 
kindly." 

"Ob,"  said  Randal,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
•^we  have  fought  before,  you  know,  and  I  beat 
hfan  then.     I  may  do  so  again !" 

And  he  walked  into  the  house,  arm-in-arm 
with  the  Parson.  Mr.  Dale  sought  Violante — 
Leslie  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  felt  his  elec- 
tion was  secured. 

Lord  L'Estrange  had  gained  the  thick  of  the 
streets— passing  groups  of  roaring  enthusiasts — 
Blue  and  Yellow— iiow  met  with  a  cheer — ^now 


followed  by  a  groan.  Just  by  a  public.hou.se  that 
formed  the  angle  of  a  lan^  with  the  High  Street, 
and  which  was  all  a-blaze  with  light,  and  all 
alive  with  clamor,  he  beheld  the  graceful  Baron 
leaning  against  the  threshold,  smoking  his  cigar, 
too  refined  to  associate  its  divine  vapor  with  the 
wreat-hs  of  shag  within,  and  chatting  agreeably 
with  a  knot  of  females,  who  were  either  attracted 
by  the  general  excitement,  or  waiting  to  see  hus- 
band, brother,  father,  or  son,  who  were  now  join- 
ing In  the  chorus  of  "  Blue  forever  I"  that  rang 
froin  tap-room  to  attic  of  the  illumined  hostelry. 
Levy,  seeing  Lord  L'Estrange,  withdrew  his  cigar 
from  hie  lips,  and  hastened  to  join  him.  "  All 
the  Hundred  and  Fifty  are  in  there,"  said  the 
Baron,  with  a  backward  significant  jerk  of  his 
thumb  toward  the  inn.  "  I  have  seen  them  all 
privately,  in  tens  at  a  time;  and  I  have  been 
telling  the  ladies  without,  that  it  will  be  best  for 
the  interest  of  their  families  to  go  home,  and  let 
us  lock  up  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  safe  from  the 
Yellows,  till  we  bring  them  to  the  poll.  But  I 
am  afraid,"  continaed  Levy,  "that  the  rascals 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  I  actually  pay 
them  beforehand ;  and  that  would  be  disreputa- 
ble, immoral — and  what  is  more,  it  would  upset 
the  election.  Besides,  if  they  are  paid  before- 
hand,  query,  is  it  quite  sure  how  they  will  vote 
afterward?" 

"  Mr.  Avenel,  I  daresay,  can  manage  them," 
said  Hariey.  "Pray,  do  nothing  immoral,  and 
nothing  that  will  upset  the  election.  I  think  you 
might  as  well  go  home." 

"  Home !  No,  pardon  me.  my  lord ;  there  must 
be  some  head  to  direct  the  committee,  and  keep 
our  captains  at  their  posts  upon  the  doubtful 
electora.  A  gpreat  deal  of  mischief  may  be  dons 
between  this  and  the  morrow ;  and  I  would  sit  up 
all  night — ay,  six  nights  a  week  for  the  next 
three  months— to  prevent  any  awkward  mistake 
by  which  Audley  Egerton  can  be  returned." 

"  His  return  would  really  grieve  you  so  much," 
said  Hariey. 

"  You  may  judge  of  that  by  the  zeal  with  which 
I  enter  into  all  your  designs." 

Here  there  was  a  sodden  and  wondronsly  loud 
shout  from  another  inn — a  Yellow  inn,  far  down 
the  lane,  not  so  luminous  as  the  Blue  hostelry ; 
on  the  contrary,  looking  rather  dark  and  sinister, 
more  like  a  place  for  conspirators  or  felons,  than 
honest,  independent  electors — "Avenel  forever! 
Avenel  and  the  Yellows !" 

"Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  must  go  back  and 
watch  over  my  black  sheep,  if  I  would  have 
them  Blue!"  said  Levy,  and  he  retreated  toward 
the  threshold.  But  at  that  shout  of  "  Avenel  for- 
ever !"  as  if  at  a  signal,  various  electors  of  the 
redoubted  Hundred  and  Fifty  rushed  from  the 
Blue  hostelry,  sweeping  past  Levy,  and  hurrying 
down  the  lane  to  the  dark  little  Yellow  inn,  fol- 
lowed by  the  female  straggler?*,  as  small  birds  fol- 
low an  owl.  It  was  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
get  into  that  Yellow  inn .  Yellow  Reformers,  em- 
inent for  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  purity  of  election, 
stationed  outside  the  door,  and  only  strained 
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in  one  candidate  for  admittance  at  a  time  ^^  After 
all,'*  thought  the  Baron,  as  he  passed  into  the 
principal  lOom  of  the  Blue  tavern,  and  proposed 
the  national  song  of  **Eule  Britannia'' — ^* after 
all,  Avenel  hates  Egerton  as  much  as  I  do,  and 
boih  hides  work  to  the  same  end. '  And  thrum- 
mmg  on  the  tabic,  he  joined,  -with  i^  fine  bass,  in 
the  famous  line, 

*  For  Britons  never  will  1>e  slaves  !'* 
In  the  interim,  Harley  had  disappeared  within  the 
*^  Lansmere  Arms,'  which  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Blue  committee.  Not,  however,  mountiiig 
to  the  room  in  which  a  few  of  the  more  indefat- 
igable were  continuing  their  labors,  receiving  re- 
ports from  scouts,  giving  orders,  laying  wagers, 
and  very  muzzy  with  British  principles  and  spir- 
its, Harloy  called  aside  the  landlord,  and  inquired 
if  the  stranger,  for  whom  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared, was  yet  arrived.  An  affirmative  answer 
was  given,  and  Harley  followed  the  host  up  a 
private  stair,  to  a  part  of  the  house  remote  from 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  election. 
He  remained  with  this  stranger  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  walked  into  the  conunittee-room, 
got  rid  of  the  more  excited,  conferred  with  the 
more  sober,  issued  a  few  brief  directions  to  such 
of  the  leaders  as  he  felt  he  could  most  rely  upon, 
and  returned  home  as  rapidly  as  he  had  quitted  it. 
Dawn  was  gray  in  the  skies  when  Harley  sought 
his  own  chamber.  To  gain  it,  he  passed  by  the 
door  of  Violante.  His  heart  suffused  with  grate- 
ful, ineffable  tenderness,  he  paused  and  kissed  the 
threshold.  When  he  stood  within  his  room  (the 
same  that  he  had  occupied  in  his  early  youth),  he 
felt  as  if  the  load  of  years  were  lifted  from  his 
bosom.  The  joyous,  divine  elasticity  of  spirit, 
that  in  the  morning  of  life  springs  toward  the  Fu- 
ture, as  a  bird  soars  into  heaven,  pervaded  his 
whole  sense  of  being.  A  Greek  poet  implies, 
that  the  height  of  bliss  is  the  sudden  relief  of 
pain :  there  is  a  nobler  bUss  still — the  rapture 
of  the  conscience  at  the  sudden  release  from  a 
guilty  thought.  By  the  bedside  at  which  he  had 
knelt  in  boyhood,  Harley  paused  to  kneel  once 
more.  The  luxury  of  prayer,  interrupted  sinoe 
he  had  nourished  schemes  of  whioh  his  passions 
had  blinded  him  to  the  sin,  but  whioh,  neverthe- 
less, he  dared  not  confess  to  the  All-Merciful,  was 
restored  to  him.  And  yet,  as  he  bowed  his  knee, 
the  elation  of  spirits  he  had  before  folt  forsook 
him.  The  sense  of  the  danger  his  soul  had  es- 
caped— the  full  knowledge  of  the  guilt  to  which 
the  fiend  had  tempted— oame  dread  before  his 
clearing  vision ;  he  shuddered  in  horror  of  him- 
self. And  he  who,  but  a  few  hours  befoie,  had 
deemed  it  so  impossible  to  pardon  his  fellow-raan, 
now  felt  as  if  years  of  useful  and  beneficent  deeds 
could  alone  purify  his  own  repentant  soul  from 
the  memory  of  one  hateful  passion. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

But  while  Harley  had  thus  occupied  the  hours 
of  night  with  cares  for  the  living,  Audley  Egerton 
had  been  in  conmiune  with  the  dead.  He  had  ta- 
ken from  the  pile  of  papers,  amidst  whioh  it  had 


fallen,  the  record  of  Nora's  nilenoed  heart  Witk 
a  sad  wonder,  he  saw  bow  he  had  once  been 
loved.  What  had  all  whioh  successful  ambition 
had  bestowed  on  the  lonely  statesman,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  glorious  empire  he  had  lost — such 
realms  of  lovely  fancy ;  such  worids  of  exquisite 
emotion ;  that  infinite  which  lies  within  the  di- 
vine sphere  that  imites  spiritual  genius  with 
human  love?  His  own  positive  and  earthly 
nature  attained,  for  the  first  time,  and  as  if  for 
its  own  punishment,  the  comprehensicn  of  that 
loftier  and  more  ethereal  visitant  from  the  heav- 
ens, who  had  once  looked  with  a  seraj^'s  smile 
through  the  prison-bars  of  his  iron  life;  that 
celestial  refinement  of  affection,  that  exuberance 
of  feeling  which  warms  into  such  varieties  of 
beautiful  idea,  under  the  breath  of  the  earth* 
beautifier,  Imagination ;  all  from  which,  when  it 
was  all  his  own,  he  had  turned,  half-weary  and 
impatient,  and  termed  the  exaggerations  of  a 
visionary  romance ;  now  that  the  world  had  lest 
them  evermore,  he  interpreted  aright  as  truths. 
Truths  they  were,  although  illusioiis.  Even  as 
the  philosopher  tells  us  that  the  splendor  of  col- 
ors whioh  deck  the  universe,  is  not  on  the  Bur£aoe 
whereon  we  think  to  behold  them,  but  in  our  owb 
vision ;  yet,  take  the  colors  firom  the  universe,  and 
what  philosophy  cap  assure  us  that  the  imiveiM 
has  sustained  no  loss  ? 

But  when  Audley  came  to  that  passage  in  the 
fragment  whioh,  though  but  imperfectly,  explain- 
ed the  true  cause  of  Nora's  flight;  w1m»  he  saw 
how  Levy,  for  what  purpose  he  was  unable  to 
ooi^ecture,  had  suggested  to  his  bride  the  doubts 
that  had  offended  him — asserted  the  marriage  ta 
be  a  fraud— drawn  firom  Audley's  own  brief  re* 
sentful  letters  to  Nora,  proof  of  the  assertion— 
misled  so  naturally  the  young  wife's  scanty  ex- 
perience of  actual  life,  and  maddened  one  so  sen^ 
itively  pnre  into  the  conviction  of  dishonor— hit 
brow  darkened  and  his  hand  clenched.  He  rose 
and  went  at  onoe  to  Levy's  room.  He  found  H 
deserted — ^Inquired — learned  that  Levy  was  gona 
forth,  and  had  left  word  he  might  not  be  at  hooM 
for  the  night.  Fortunate,  perhaps,  lor  Audley 
— fortunate  for  the  Baron— that  they  did  not  then 
meet.  Revenge,  in  spite  of  his  friend's  admoni* 
tion,  might  at  that  hour  have  been  as  potent  an 
infiuence  on  Egerton  as  it  had  been  on  Harley, 
and  not,  as  with  the  latter,  to  be  turned  aside. 

Audley  came  back  to  his  room  and  finished  tba 
tragio  reoord.  He  traced  the  tremor  of  that  be- 
loved hand  through  the  last  tortures  of  doubt  and 
despair ;  he  saw  where  the  hot  tears  had  fallen ; 
he  saw  where  the  hand  had  paused,  the  very  sen* 
tenoe  not  concluded  j— mentally  he  aecompanied 
his  fated  bride  in  the  dismal  journey  to  her  maiden 
home,  and  beheld  her  before  him  as  he  had  last 
seen,  more  beautiful  even  in  death  than  the  fhoe 
of  living  vroman  had  ever  since  appeased  to  him ; 
— and  as  he  bent  over  the  last  words,  the  blank 
that  they  left  on  the  leal^  stretching  pale  beyond 
the  quiver  of  the  characters  and  the  blister  of  the 
tears— pale  and  blank  as  the  void  which  depart- 
ed love  leaves  bdiind  it — he  felt  his  heart  Mid- 
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6miXf  stand  still,  its  ooarse  arrested  m  th6  rscord 
olossd.  It  beat  again,  IhU  isebly— so  feebly  1 
His  breath  became  labor  and  pain,  his  sight  grew 
dixsy.  Bat  tho  oonstitntk>&al  firmness  and  forti- 
tude of  the  man  clnng  to  him  in  the  stubborn 
mechanism  of  hftbit — ^hia  will  yet  fought  against 
his  disease  life  rallied  as  the  light  flickets  up  in 
the  waning  taper. 

The  next  morning,  when  Harley  oame  into  his 
friend's  room,  Egerton  was  asleep.  But  the  sleep 
seemed  much  disturbed ;  the  breathing  was  hard 
and  difficult ;  the  bedclothes  were  partially  thrown 
ofi^  as  if  in  the  tossing  of  disturbed  dreams ;  the 
sinewy  strong  arm,  the  broad  athletic  breast,  were 
partly  bare.  Strange  that  so  deadly  a  disease 
within  should  leare  the  frame  such  apparent 
power,  that,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  the  sleeping  suf- 
ferer seemed  a  model  of  healthful  vigor.  One 
hand  was  thrust  with  uneasy  straining  under  the 
piUowB ;  it  had  its  hold  on  the  fatal  papers ;  a 
portion  of  the  leaTCS  was  yisible ;  and  where  the 
characters  had  been  bhirred  by  Nora's  tears, 
were  the  traces,  yet  moist,  of  tears  perhaps  more 
btttor. 

Harley  felt  deeply  afiecied  :  and  while  he  still 
stood  by  the  bed,  Egerton  sighed  heavily  and 
woke.  He  stared  round  him,  as  if  perplexed  and 
confused — ^till  his  eyes  resting  on  Harley,  he 
smiled  and  said— 

"  So  early  !  Ah— I  remember,  it  is  the  day 
for  our  great  boat-raoe.  We  shall  have  the  cur- 
rent against  us;  but  you  and  I  together— when 
did  we  ever  lose?" 

Audley's  mind  was  wandering;  it  had  gone 
back  to  the  old  Eton  days.  But  Harley  thought 
that  be  spoke  in  metaphorical  allusion  to  the 
present  more  important  contest. 

**  True,  my  Andiey — ^you  and  I  together— when 
did  we  ever  lose  ?  But  will  yoo  rise  ?  I  wish 
you  would  be  at  the  polling-plaoe  to  shake  hands 
with  your  voters  as  they  come  up.  By  four 
o'clock  you  will  bereleased,  and  theeleotion  won/' 

''The  election  1  Howl— what!"  said  Eger- 
ton, recovering  himself.  ''  I  recollect  now.  Yee, 
I  accept  this  last  kindness  from  you.  I  alwayH 
said  1  would  die  in  harness.  Public  lifo^I  have 
no  other.  Ah,  I  dream  again !  Oh,  Harley ! — 
my  son — my  son !" 

'^You  shall  see  him  alter  four  oolock.  You 
will  be  proud  of  each  other.  But  make  haste  and 
dress.     Shall  I  ring  the  bell  for  your  servant  ?" 

"  Do,"  said  Egerton  briefly,  and  sinking  back. 
Harley  quitted  the  room,  and  joined  Randal  and 
some  ef  the  moro  important  members  of  the 
Blue  Committee,  who  were  already  hurrsring  over 
their  breaklaHt. 

All  were  anxious  and  narvons  except  Harley, 
who  dipped  his  dry  toast  into  his  oeffae,  accord- 
ing to  his  ordinary  abstemious  Italian  habit,  with 
serene  composure.  &andal  in  vain  tried  for  an 
equal  tranquillity.  But  though  sure  of  his  elec- 
tion, there  would  neoessarily  follow  a  scene  try- 
ing to  the  nerve  of  his  hypooiifiy.  He  wouki 
have  to  affect  profound  chagrin  in  the  midst  of 
vil^  joy ;  have  to  act  the  part  of  decorous  high- 


minded  sorrow,  that  by  some  untoward  chance 
— some  uuacoountoble  cross-splitting,  Randal 
Leslie's  gain  riieuld  be  Audley  Egerton's  loss. 
Besides,  he  wss  flurried  in  the  expectotion  of 
seeing  tiie  Squire,  and  of  appropriating  the  money 
which  was  to  secure  the  dearest  object  of  his 
ambition.  Breakfast  was  soon  dispatehed.  The 
committee-men  bustling  for  their  hats,  and  look- 
ing at  their  watehes,  gave  the  signal  for  depart- 
ure;  yet  no  Squire  Haaeldean  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Harley,  stopping  from  the  window 
upon  the  terrace,  beckoned  to  Randal,  who  took 
his  hat  and  followed. 

*'  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Harley,  leaning  against  the 
balustrade,  and  carelessly  patting  Nero's  rough, 
honest  head,  '']ron  remember  that  you  were  good 
enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the  explanation  of  oer- 
taui  ciroumstances  in  connection  with  the  Count 
di  Feschlera,  which  you  gave  to  the  Duke  di  Ser- 
rano ;  and  I  replied  that  ray  thoughto  were  at 
present  eng^aged  on  the  election,  but  as  soon  as 
that  was  over,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  listen 
to  any  communications  affecting  yourself  and 
my  old  friend  the  Duke  with  which  you  might  be 
pleased  to  favor  me." 

This  address  took  Randal  by  surprise,  and  did 
not  tend  to  calm  his  nerves.  However,  he  re- 
plied readily. 

''  Upon  that,  as  upon  any  other  matter  that 
may  influence  the  judgment  you  form  of  me,  I 
shall  be  but  too  eager  to  remove  a  single  donbt 
that,  in  your  eyes,  can  rest  upon  ray  honor.'* 

"  You  speak  exceedingly  well,  Mr.  Leslie ;  no 
man  can  express  himself  more  handsomely ;  and 
I  will  claim  your  promise  with  the  less  scruple, 
because  the  Duke  is  powerfully  affected  by  the 
reluctance  of  his  daughter  to  ratify  the  engage- 
ment that  binds  his  honor,  in  case  your  own  is 
indisputably  cleared.  I  may  boast  of  some  in- 
fluence over  the  young  lady,  since  I  assisted  to 
save  her  from  the  infamous  plot  of  Peschiera ; 
and  the  Duke  urges  me  to  receive  your  explana- 
tion, in  the  belief  that,  if  it  satisfy  me,  as  it  has 
satisfied  him,  I  may  conciliate  his  child  in  favor 
of  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  would  have 
hazarded  his  very  life  against  so  redoubted  a 
duelist  as  Peschiera." 

*•*■  Lord  L'Estrange,"  replied  Randal,  bowing, 
**  I  shall  indeed  owe  yon  much  if  you  can  remove 
that  reluctonce  on  t^e  part  of  ray  betrothed  bride, 
which  alene  clouds  my  happiness,  and  which 
would  at  onoe  put  an  end  to  my  suit,  did  I  not 
ascribe  it  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  myself^ 
which  I  shall  devote  my  life  to  improve  into  con- 
fidence and  affection." 

^*No  man  can  speak  more  handsomely,"  re- 
iterated Harley,  as  if  with  profound  admiration ; 
and  indeed  he  did  eye  Randal  as  we  eye  some 
rare  curiosity.  **  I  am  happy  to  inform  you, 
too,"  continued  L'Estrange,  "that  if  your  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Serrano's  daughter  take 
plaoa— " 

''/^/"echoed  Randal. 

"1  beg  pardon  for  making  an  hypotiieeis  of 
what  you  claim  the  right  to  esteem  a  certainty 
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— 1  correct  my  expression  :  when  your  marriage 
with  that  young  iady  takes  place,  you  will  at 
least  escape  the  rock  on  which  many  young  men 
of  ardent  affections  have  split  at  the  onset  of  the 
grand  voyage.  You  will  form  no  imprudent  con- 
nection. In  a  word,  I  received  yesterday  a  dis- 
patch from  Vienna,  which  contains  the  full  par- 
don and  formal  restoration  of  Alphonso  Duke  di 
Serrano.  And  I  may  add,  that  tiie  Austrian  gov- 
ernment (sometimes  misunderstood  in  this  coun- 
try) is  bound  by  the  laws  it  administers,  and  can 
in  no  way  dictate  to  the  Duke,  once  restored,  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  son-in-law,  or  as  to  the  herit- 
age that  may  devolve  on  his  child.'' 

''  And  does  the  Duke  yet  know  of  his  recall  ?'' 
exclaimed  Randal,  his  cheek  flushed  and  his  eyes 
sparkling. 

*^  No.  I  reserve  that  good  news,  with  other 
matters,  till  after  the  election  is  over.  But  £ger- 
ton  keeps  us  waiting  sadly.  Ah,  here  comes  his 
valet." 

Audley's  servant  approached.  ^*  Mr.  Egerton 
feels  himself  rather  more  poorly  than  usual,  my 
lord  \  he  begs  you  will  excuse  his  going  with  you 
into  the  town  at  present.  He  will  come  later  if 
his  presence  is  absolutely  necessary." 

^*  No.  Pray  tell  him  to  rest  and  nurse  himself. 
I  should  have  liked  him  to  witness  his  own  tri- 
umph— that  is  all.  Say  I  will  represent  him  at 
the  polling  place.  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ? 
We  will  go  on." 

The  polling-booth  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place.  The  voting  had  already  com- 
menced i  and  Mr.  Avenel  and  Leonard  were  al- 
ready at  their  posts,  in  order  to  salute  and  thank 
the  voters  in  their  cause  who  passed  before  them. 
Randal  and  L'Estrange  entered  the  booth  amidst 
loud  hurrs^  and  to  the  national  air  of  ^'  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes."  The  voters  defiled  in 
quick  succession.  Those  who  voted  entirely  ac- 
cording to  principle  or  color — which  came  to  much 
the  same  thing — and  were  therefore  above  what 
is  termed  "  management,"  flocked  in  first,  voting 
straightforwardly  for  both  Blues  or  both  Yellows. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour,  the  Yellows 
were  about  ten  ahead  of  the  Blues.  Then  sun- 
dry split  votes  began  to  perplex  conjecture  of  the 
result ;  and  Randal,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour, 
had  fifteen  majority  over  Audley  Egerton,  two 
over  Dick  Avenel — Leonard  Fairfield  heading  the 
poll  by  five.  Randal  owed  his  place  in  the  lists 
to  the  voters  that  Harley's  personal  efforts  had 
procured  for  him ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to 
see  that  Lord  L'Estrange  had  not  withdrawn 
from  him  a  single  promise  so  obtained^  This 
augured  well  for  Harley's  ready  belief  in  his  ap- 
pointed "explanations."  In  short,  the  whole 
election  seemed  going  just  as  he  had  calculated. 
But  by  twelve  o'clock  there  were  some  changes 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates.  Dick 
Avenel  had  gradually  gained  ground — passing 
Randal,  passing  even  Leonard.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Randal 
came  next  Audley  was  twenty  behind  Randal, 
and  Leonard  four  behind  Audley. 


More  than  half  the  constituency  had  polled, 
but  none  of  the  conunittee  on  either  side,  nor  one 
of  the  redoubted  corps  of  a  Hundred  and  Fifigr. 

The  poll  now  slackaied  sensibly.  Randal, 
looking  round,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
ask  Dick  whether  he  really  meant  to  stand  hiai* 
self  instead  of  his  nephew,  saw  that  Hariqr  lud 
disappeared  -,  and  presently  a  note  was  broo^ 
to  him  requesting  his  presence  in  the  Committer 
room.     Thither  he  hastened. 

As  he  forced  his  way  through  the  bystaad«B 
in  the  lobby,  toward  the  threshold  of  the  room, 
Levy  caught  hold  of  him,  and  whispered :  **  They 
begin  to  fear  for  Egerton.  They  want  a  oompco- 
mise  in  order  to  secure  him.  They  will  propote 
to  you  to  resign,  if  Avenel  will  withdraw  Leonard. 
Don't  be  entrapped.  L'Estrange  may  put  the 
question  to  you;  but — a  word  in  your  ear — he 
would  be  glad  enough  to  throw  over  Egerton. 
Rely  upon  this,  and  stand  firm." 

Randal  made  no  answer,  but,  the  crowd  giving 
way  for  him,  entered  the  room.  Levy  followed. 
The  doors  were  instantly  closed.  All  the  Bhie 
Committee  were  assembled.  They  looked  heat- 
ed, anxious,  eager.  Lord  L'Estrange,  alone  cabn 
and  cool,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  De- 
spite his  composure,  Harley's  brow  waa  thought- 
ful. *^  Yes,  I  will  give  this  young  man,"  said  he 
to  liimself^  "  the  fair  occasion  to  prove  gratitude 
to  his  benefactor ;  and  if  he  here  acquit  himself, 
I  will  spare  him  at  least  public  exposure  of  his 
deceit  to  others.  So  young,  he  must  have  some 
good  in  him — at  least  toward  the  man  to  whom 
he  ewes  all." 

"Mr.  Leslie,"  said  L'Estrange,  aloud,  "yoa 
see  the  state  of  the  poll.  Our  Conmiittee  beheve 
that,  if  you  continue  to  stand,  Egerton  must  be 
beaten.  They  fear  that  Leonard  Fairfield  having 
little  chance,  the  Yellows  will  not  waste  their  sec- 
ond votes  on  him,  but  will  transfer  them  to  you, 
in  order  to  keep  out  Egerton.  If  you  retire, 
Egerton  will  be  safe.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  Leonard  would  in  that  case  also  be  with- 
drawn." 

"  You  can  hope  and  fear  nothing  more  from  Eger- 
ton," whispered  Levy.  "  He  is  utterly  ruined : 
and,  if  he  lose,  will  sleep  in  a  prison.  The  bailiib 
are  waiting  for  him." 

Randal  was  still  silent,  and  at  that  silence  aa 
indignant  murmur  ran  through  the  more  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Committee.  For,  though 
Audley  was  not  personally  very  popular,  still  a 
candidate  so  eminent  was  nec^sarily  their  first 
object,  and  they  would  seem  very  small  te  the 
Yellows  if  their  great  man  was  defeated  by  the 
very  candidate  introduced  to  aid  him— a  youth 
unknown.  Vanity  and  patriotism  both  swelled 
that  murmur.  "You  see,  young  sir,"  cried  « 
rich  blunt  master-butcher,  "  that  it  was  an  honor- 
able understanding  that  Mr.  Egerton  was  to  be 
safe.  You  had  no  claim  on  us,  except  as  fighting 
second  to  him.  And  we  are  all  astonished  that 
you  don't  say  at  once,  ^  Save  Egerton,  of  course.' 
Excuse  my  freedom,  sir.    No  time  for  palaver." 

"Lord    L'Estrange,"    said   Randal,    tominf 
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mildly  iirom  the  butcher,  "  do  you,  as  the  first 
here  in  rank  and  influence,  and  as  Mr.  Egerton^s 
estpecial  Iriend,  call  upon  me  to  sacrifice  my  elec- 
tion, and  what  appe^  to  be  the  inclinations  of 
the  majority  of  the  constituents^  in  order  to  ob- 
tain what  is,  after  all,  a  doubtful  chance  of  re- 
turning Mr.  Egerton  in  my  room  ?'' 

^*  I  do  not  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Leslie.  It  is  a 
matter  of  feeling  or  of  honor,  which  a  gentleman 
can  yery  well  decide  for  himself." 

"  Was  any  such  compact  made  between  your 
lordship  and  myself^  when  you  first  gave  me  your 
interest  and  canvassed  for  me  in  person?" 

"Certainly  not.  Gentlemen,  be  silent.  No 
such  compact  was  mentioned  by  me." 

''  Neither  was  it  by  Mr.  Egerton.  Whatever 
might  be  the  understanding  spoken  of  by  the  re- 
spected elector  who  addre^ped  me,  I  was  no  party 
to  it  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Egerton  is  the 
last  person  who  would  wish  to  owe  his  election 
to  a  trick  upon  the  electors  in  the  midst  of  the 
polling,  and  to  what  the  world  would  consider  a 
very  unhandsome  treatment  of  myself^  upon 
whom  all  the  toil  of  the  canvass  has  devolved." 

Again  the  murmur  rose :  but  Randal  had  an 
air  so  determined,  that  it  quelled  resentment,  and 
obtained  a,  continued,  though  most  chilling  and 
half  contemptuous  hearing. 

"Nevertheless,"  resumed  Randal,  "I  would  at 
once  retire  were  I  not  under  the  finn  persuasion 
that  I  shall  convince  all  present,  who  now  seem 
to  condemn  me,  that  I  act  precisely  according  to 
Mr.  Egerton's  own  private  inclinations*  That 
gentleman,  in  fact,  has  never  been  among  you — 
has  not  canvassed  in  person — has  taken  no  trou- 
ble, beyond  a  speech,  that  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  but  a  general  defense  of  his  past  political 
career.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  his 
standing  has  been  merely  a  form,  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  his  party,  against  his  own  desire." 

The  committee-men  looked  at  each  other 
amazed  and  doubtful  Randal  saw  he  had 
gained  an  advantage :  he  pursued  it  with  a  tact 
and  ability  which  showed  that,  in  spite  of  his 
mere  oratorical  deficiencies,  he  had  in  him  the 
elements  of  a  dexterous  debater.  "I  will  be 
plain  with  you,  gentlemen.  My  diaraoter,  my 
desire  to  stand  well  with  you  all,  oblige  me  to  be 
so.  Mr.  Egerton  does  not  wi£^  to  come  into 
Parliament  at  present.  His  health  is  much 
broken ;  hi:*  private  afiairs  need  all  his  time  and 
attention.  I  am,  I  may  say,  as  a  son  to  him. 
He  is  most  anxious  for  my  success  ^  lA>rd  L'Es- 
trange  told  me  but  last  night,  very  truly,  '  more 
anxious  for  my  success  than  his  own.'  Nothing 
could  please  him  more  than  to  think  I  were  serv- 
ing in  Parliament,  however  humbly,  those  great 
interests  which  neither  health  nor  leisure  will, 
in  this  momentous  crisis,  allow  himself  to  defend 
with  his  wonted  energy.  Later,  indeed,  no  doubt 
he  will  seek  return  to  an  arena  in  which  he  is  so 
distinguished ;  and  when  the  popular  excitement, 
which  produces  the  popular  injustice  of  the  day, 
is  over,  what  constituency  will  not  be  ftmad  to 
return  such  a  man  ?     In  support  and  proof  of 


what  I  have  thus  said,  I  now  appeal  to  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  own  agent— -a  gentleman  who,  in  spite  of 
his  vast  fortune  and  the  rank  he  holds  in  sooiaty, 
has  consented  to  act  gratuitously  on  behalf  of  that 
great  statesman.  1  ask  you,  then,  respeotfolly, 
Baron  Levy — ^Is  not  Mr.  Egerton's  health  ranch 
broken,  and  in  need  of  rest?" 

"It  is,"  said  Levy. 

"  And  do  not  his  affairs  neceasitate  his  serioas 
and  undivided  attention?" 

"  They  do,  indeed,"  quoth  the  Baven.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  nothing  to  urge  in  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  friend  as  against  the  statement  of 
his  adopted  son,  Mr.  Leslie." 

"Then  all  I  can  say,"  cried  the  butcher, 
striking  his  huge  fist  on  the  table,  "is,  that  Mr. 
Egerton  has  behaved  d^-d  unhandsome  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  borongh." 

"Softly,  sofUy,"  said  Harley.  "There  is  a 
knock  at  the  door  behind.    Excuse  me." 

Harley  quitted  the  ro<mi,  but  only  for  a  minute 
or  two.  On  his  return  he  addressed  himself  to 
RandaL 

"  Are  we  then  to  understand,  Mr.  Leslie,  that 
your  intention  is  not  to  resign  ?" 

"  Unless  your  lordship  actually  urge  me  to  the 
contrary,  I  should  say,  *  Let  the  election  go  on, 
and  all  take  onr  chance.'  That  seems  to  me  the 
fair,  manly,  English  (great  emphasis  on  the  last 
affective),  honorable  courM." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  Harley;  "'let  aU  take 
their  chance.'  Mr.  Leslie,  we  will  no  longer  de- 
tain you.  Go  back  to  the  polling  place— one  of 
the  candidates  should  be  present ;  and  you.  Baron 
Levy,  be  good  enough  to  go  also,  and  return  thanki* 
to  those  who  may  yet  vote  for  Mr.  Egerton." 

Levy  bowed,  and  went  out  arm-in-arm  with 
Randal. 

"Capital,  capital,"  said  the  Baron.  "You 
have  a  wonderful  head." 

"  I  did  not  like  L'Estrange's  look,  nevertheless. 
But  he  can't  hurt  me  now ;  the  votes  he  got  for 
me  instead  of  for  Egerton  have  already  polled. 
The  Committee,  indeed,  may  refuse  to  vote  for 
me ;  but  then  there  is  Avenel's  body  of  reserve. 
Tes,  the  election  is  virtually  over.  When  vre 
get  back,  Haseldean  will  have  arrived  with  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  my  ancestral  property ; 
Dr.  Riccabocoa  is  already  restored  to  the  estates 
and  titles  of  Serrano ;  what  do  I  care  farther  for 
Lord  L'Estrange  ?    StUl,  I  did  not  like  his  look." 

"  Pooh,  you  have  done  just  what  he  wished. 
I  am  forbidden  to  say  more.  Here  we  are  at  the 
booth.  A  new  placard  since  we  left.  How  an 
the  numbers?  Avenel  forty  ahead  of  you;  you 
thirty  above  Egerton;  and  Leonard  Fairfield 
still  last  on  the  poll.  But  where  are  Avenel  and 
Fairfield?" 

Beth  those  candidates  had  disappeared,  perhaps 
gone  to  their  own  Committee-room. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  doors  had  closed  on 
Bran*^^  and  the  Baron,  in  the  midst  of  the  angry 
hubbub  succeeding  to  their  departure,  Lord  L'Ea- 
trange  sprang  upon  the  table.  The  aoti<m  aad 
his  k>ok  stilled  every  sound. 
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"  Gentlemen,  ii  is  in  oar  hands  to  return  one 
of  our  candidates,  and  to  make  our  own  choice 
between  the  two.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Leslie 
and  Baron  Levy.  To  their  statement  I  make 
but  this  reply — Mr.  Egerton  is  needed  by  the 
country;  and  whatever  his  health  or  his  affairs, 
he  is  ready  to  respond  to  that  call.  If  he  has  not 
canvassed — if  he  does  not  appear  before  you  at 
this  moment,  the  services  of  more  than  twenty 
years  plead  for  him  in  his  stead.  Which,  then, 
of  the  two  candidates  do  yon  ohoose  as  your 
member — a  renowned  statesman,  or  a  beardless 
boy?  Both  have  ambition  and  ability;  the  one 
has  identified  those  qualities  with  the  history  of 
a  country,  and  (as  it  is  now  alleged  to  his  pre- 
judice) with  a  devotion  that  has  broken  a  vigor- 
ous frame  and  injured  a  princely  fortune.  The 
other  evinces  his  ambition  by  inviting  you  to 
prefer  him  to  his  benefactor;  and  proves  his 
ability  by  the  excuses  he  makes  for  ingratitude. 
Choose  between  the  two— an  Egerton  or  a  LesUe." 

^*  Kgerton  for  ever  1"  cried  all  the  assembly,  as 
with  a  single  voice,  followed  by  a  hiss  for  Leslie. 

"  But,"  said  a  grave  and  prudent  Committee- 
man, ^*  have  we  really  the  choice  ?— does  not  that 
rest  with  the  Yellows  ?  Is  not  your  lordship  too 
sanguine?'' 

**  Open  that  door  behind ;  a  deputation  from 
our  opponents  waits  in  the  room  on  the  other  side 
the  pasHage.     Admit  them." 

The  Committee  were  hushed  in  breathless  si- 
lence while  Barley's  order  was  obeyed.  And  soon, 
to  their  great  surprise,  Leonard  Fairfield  himself, 
attended  by  six  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
yellow  party,  entered  the  room. 

Lord  L'EsTRAifOE. — "  You  have  a  proposition 
to  make  to  us,  Mr.  Fairfield,  on  behalf  of  yourself 
and  Mr.  Avenel,  and  with  the  approval  of  your 
committee?'* 

Leonard  (advancing  to  the  table). — "  I  have. 
We  are  convinced  that  neither  party  can  carry 
both  its  candidates.  Mr.  Avenel  is  safe.  The 
only  question  is,  which  of  the  two  candidates  on 
your  side  it  best  becomes  the  honor  of  this  con- 
stituency to  select.  My  resignation,  which  I  am 
about  to  tender,  will  free  sufficient  rotes  to  give 
the  triumph  either  to  Mr.  Egerton  or  to  Mr.  Les- 
lie." 

*^£gerton  for  ever  f  "  cried  once  more  the  ex- 
cited Blues. 

"  Yc»— Egerton  for  ever  !"  said  Leonard,  with 
a  glow  upon  his  cheek.  "  We  may  differ  from 
his  politics,  but  who  can  tell  us  those  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie ?  We  may  differ  from  the  politician,  but  who 
would  not  feel  proud  of  the  senator  ?  A  great 
and  incalculable  advantage  is  bestowed  on  that 
constituency  which  returns  to  Parliament  a  dis- 
tingruished  man.  His  distinction  ennobles  the 
place  he  represents — it  sustains  public  spirit — it 
augments  the  manly  interest  in  all  that  affects 
the  nation.  Every  time  his  voice  hushes  the  as- 
sembled Parliament,  it  reminds  us  of  our  conunon 
country;  and  even  the  disousskm  among  his 
coBstituenU  which  his  voice  provokes— clears 
tliair  perceptions  of  the  public  interest,  and  en- 


lightens themselves,  from  the  intellect  which  com- 
mands their  interest  and  compels  their  attention. 
Egerton,  then,  for  ever !  If  oar  party  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  return  of  one  opponent,  let  all  unite 
to  select  the  worthiest.  My  Lord  L'E strange, 
when  I  quit  this  room,  it  will  be  to  announce  my 
resignation,  and  to  solicit  those  who  have  prom- 
ised me  their  votes  to  transfer  them  to  Mr.  Aud- 
ley  Egerton." 

Amidst  the  uproarious  huzzas  which  followed 
this  speech,  Leonard  drew  near  to  Harley :  "  My 
lord,  I  have  obeyed  your  wishes,  as  conveyed  t» 
me  by  my  uncle,  who  is  eng^aged  at  this  moment 
elsewhere  in  carrying  them  into  effect." 

^*  Leonard,"  said  Harley,  in  the  same  under- 
tone, "  you  have  evinced  to  Audley  Egerton  what 
you  alone  could  do — the  triumph  over  a  perfidSou 
dependent — the  continuance  of  the  sole  career  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  found  the  solace  or  the  sect 
of  life.  He  must  thank  you  with  his  own  Upa. 
Come  to  the  Park  after  the  close  of  the  poU. 
There  and  then  shall  the  explanations  yet  need- 
ful to  both  be  given  and  received." 

Here  Harley  bowed  to  the  assembly  and  raiced 
his  voice:  '^Gentlemen,  yesterday,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  candidates,  I  uttered  remarks  that 
have  justly  pained  Mr.  Fairfield.  In  your  pres- 
ence I  wholly  retract  and  frankly  apologize  for 
them.  In  your  presence  I  entreat  his  forgi  veness, 
and  say,  that  if  he  will  accord  me  his  friendship,  I 
will  place  him  in  my  esteem  and  affection  side  by 
side  with  the  statesman  whom  he  has  given  to 
his  country." 

Leonard  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  him 
with  both  his  own,  and  then,  overcome  by  his 
emotions,  hurried  from  the  room;  while  Blues 
?^d  Yellows  exchanged  greetings,  rejoiced  in  the 
compromise  that  would  dispel  all  party  irritation, 
secure  the  peace  of  the  borough,  and  allow  quiet 
men,  who  had  detested  each  other  the  day  before, 
and  vowed  reciprocal  injuries  to  trade  and  cus- 
tom, the  indulgence  of  all  amiable  and  fraternal 
feelings— 4intil  the  next  general  election. 

In  the  mean  while  the  polling  had  gone  on 
slowly  as  before,  still  to  the  advantage  of  RandaL 
"  Not  two-thirds  of  the  constituency  will  poll," 
murmured  Levy,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  The 
thing  is  decid^.  Aha,  Audley  Egerton!  ycu 
who  once  tortured  me  with  the  unspeakable  jeal- 
ousy that  bequeathes  such  implacable  hate— 
you  who  Booraed  my  society  and  called  me 
*  scoundrel' — disdainful  of  the  very  power  your 
folly  placed  within  my  hands— aha,  your  time  is 
up!— and  the  spirit  tiiat  admbiistered  to  yeur 
own  destruction  strides  within  the  circle  to  seise 
its  prey." 

"You  riiall  have  my  first  frank.  Levy,"  said 
Randal,  "to  inclose  your  letter  to  Mr.  Thcm- 
hill's  solicitor.  This  affair  of  the  electioii  is 
over;  we  must  now  look  to  what  ehw  rests  oa 
our  hands.'* 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  placard  ?"  cried  Levy, 
taming  pale. 

Randal  looked,  and,  right  up  the  market-place, 
followed  by  an  inunense  throng,  moved,  higli«ver 
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the  heads  of  all,  a  Yellow  Board,  that  seemed 
marching  through  the  air,  comet* like : 

TujQ  o''cloekj  pjtt, 
R*IGNATION  OF  FAIRFIELD! 

YELLOWS! 

VOTB  FOB 

AVENEL  AND  EGERTON! 


(Signed) 
Yellow  Committee' Room. 


Timothy  Alljaok. 


"  What  infernal  treachery  is  this  ?^'  cried  Ran- 
dal, livid  with  honest  indignation. 

"  Wait  a  moment  i  there  is  Avenel  1  exclaim- 
ed Levy ;  and  at  the  head  of  another  procession 
that  emerged  from  the  obscurer  lanes  of  the  town, 
walked  with  grave  majesty  the  surviving  Yellow 
candidate.  Dick  disappeared  for  a  moment  with- 
in a  grocer's  shop  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  place, 
and  then  culminated,  at  the  height  of  a  balcony 
on  the  first  story,  just  above  an  enormous  yellow 
oannister,  significant  of  the  profession  and  the 
politics  of  the  householder.  No  sooner  did  Dick, 
hat  in  hand,  appear  on  this  rostrum,  than  the 
two  processions  halted  below,  bands  ceased,  flags 
drooped  round  their  staves,  crowds  rushed  within 
hearing,  and  even  the  poll-clerks  sprang  from  the 
booth.  Randal  and  Levy  themselves  pressed  into 
the  throng.  Dick  on  the  balcony  was  the  Deus 
tx  Machina. 

"Freemen  and  electors!*'  said  Dick,  with  his 
most  sonorous  accents — "  finding  that  the  public 
opinion  of  this  independent  and  enlightened  con- 
stituency is  so  evenly  divided,  that  only  one  Yel- 
low candidate  can  be  returned,  and  only  one  Blue 
has  a  chance,  it  was  my  intention  last  night  to 
retire  from  the  contest,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
bickerings  and  ill  blood — (Hold  your  tongue  there, 
can't  you !) — ^I  say  honestly,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  return  of  my  distinguished  and  talented 
young  nephew — ^honorable  relation— to  my  own ; 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it  j  and  talked  all  our 
Committee  into  the  erroneous  but  high-minded 
notion,  that  the  town  would  cry  shame  if  the  ne- 
phew rode  into  Parliament  by  breaking  the  back 
of  the  uncle."  (Loud  cheers  from  the  mob,  and 
partial  cries  of  "  We'll  have  you  both !' ') 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing,  and  you  know  it;  hold 
your  jaw,"  resumed  Dick,  with  imperious  good- 
homor.  "  Let  me  go  on,  can't  you— time  presses. 
In  a  word,  my  nephew  resolved  to  retire,  if^  at 
two  o'clock  this  day,  there  was  no  chance  of  re- 
turning both  of  us;  and  there  is  none.  Now, 
llien,  the  next  thing  for  the  Yellows,  who  have 
not  yet  voted,  is,  to  consider  how  they  will  give 
their  second  votes.  If  I  had  been  the  man  to  re- 
fire,  why,  for  certain  reasons,  I  should  have  reo- 
osnmended  them  to  split  with  LesUe^-a  clever 
«hap,  and  pretty  considerable  sharp." 
.  "  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  cried  the  Baron,  lustily. 

"  But  I'm  bound  to  say  that  my  nephew  has 
an  opinion  of  his  own — as  an  independent  Brit- 
isher, let  him  be  twice  your  nephew,  ought  to 
have ;  and  his  opinion  goes  the  other  way,  and  so 
does  that  of  our  Committee." 

**  Sold  1"  cried  the  Baron,  and  some  of  the 
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crowd  shook  their   heads,  and  looked  grave — » 
especially  those  suspected  of  a  wish  to  be  bought. 

"  Sold ! — ^Pretty  fellow  you  with  the  nosegay 
in  your  button-hole,  to  talk  of  selling !  You  who 
wanted  to  sell  your  own  client— and  you  know 
it.  (Levy  recoiled.)  Why,  gentlemen,  that's 
Levy  the  Jew  who  talks  of  selling  1  And  if  he 
asperses  the  character  of  this  constituency,  I 
stand  here  to  defend  it.  And  there  stands  the 
parish  pump,  with  a  handle  for  the  arm  of  Hon- 
esty, and  a  spout  for  the  lips  of  Falsehood !" 

At  the  close  of  this  magniloquent  period,  bor- 
rowed, no  doubt,  from  some  great  American  ora- 
tor. Baron  Levy  involuntarily  retreated*  toward 
the  shelter  of  the  polling-booth,  followed  by  some 
frowning  Yellows,  with  very  menacing  gestures. 

"  But  the  calumniator  sneaks  away ;  leave  him 
to  the  reproach  of  his  conscience,"  resumed  Dick, 
with  generous  nuignanimity. 

"Sold! — (the  word  rang  through  the  place 
like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet)— Sold !  No,  believe 
me,  not  a  man  who  votes  for  Egerton  instead  of 
Fairfield  will,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  a  pen- 
ny the  better — (chilling  silence) — or  (with  a 
scarce  perceivable  wink  toward  the  anxious  faces 
of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  who  filled  the  back- 
ground) or  a  penny  the  worse.  (Loud  cheers 
from  the  Hundred  and  Fifty,  and  cries  of  *  no- 
ble I')  I  don't  like  the  politics  of  Mr.  Egerton. 
But  I  am  not  only  a  politician — I  am  a  man  ! 
The  arguments  of  our  respected  Committee — per- 
sons in  business,  tender  husbands,  and  devoted 
fathers — ^have  a  weight  with  me.  I  myself  am 
a  husband  and  a  father.  If  a  needless  contest 
be  prolonged  to  the  last,  with  all  the  irritations 
it  engenders,  who  sufier  ? — why,  the  tradesman 
and  the  operative.  Partiality,  loss  of  custom, 
tyrannical  demands  for  house  rent,  notices  to  quiL 
— in  a  word,  the  screw !" 

"  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  Give  us  the  BaUot!" 

"  The  Ballot— with  all  my  heart,  if  I  had  it* 
about  me !  And  if  we  had  the  Ballot,  I  should, 
like  to  see  a  man  dare  to  vote  Blue.  (Loud, 
cheers  from  the  Yellows.)  But,  as  we  have  not 
got  it,  we  must  think  of  our  families.  Andl  imay 
add,  that  though  Mr.  Egerton  may  come  agatn. 
into  ofilce,  yet  (added  Dick,  solemnly,)  I  will  do 
my  best  as  his  colleague  to  keep  him  straight ; . 
and  your  own  enlightenment  (for  the  sohoolma».- 
ter  is  abroad)  will  show  him  that  no  minister  can 
brave  public  opinion,  nor  quarrel  with .  his  own 
bread  and  butter.  (Much  cheering.)  In  thes« 
times  the  aristocracy  must  endear  themselves  to 
the  middle  and  working  class ;  and  a  member  in 
ofiSce  has  much  to  give  away  in  the  Stamps  and 
Excise,  in  the  Customs,  the  Post  Office,  and 
other  State  departments  in  this  rotten  old — I 
mean  this  magnificent  empire— by  which  he  can 
benefit  his  constituents,  and  reconcile  the  prerog- 
atives of  aristocracy  with  the  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple-*more  especially  in  this  case,  the  people  of 
the  Borough  of  Lansmere.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
therefore,  sacrificing  party  inclinations  (since  it 
seems  that  I  can  in  no  way  promote  them)  on  the 
Altar  of  General  Good  Feeling,  I  can  not  oppose 
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the  resignation  of  my  nephew — ^honorable  relation 
— Hior  blind  my  eyes  to  the  advantages  that  may 
result  to  a  borough  so  important  to  the  nation  at 
large,  if  the  electors  think  fit  to  choose  my  right 
honorable  broth — I  mean  the  right  honorable  Blue 
candidate^as  my  brother  colleague.  Not  that  I 
presume  to  dictate,  or  express  a  wish  one  way  or 
the  other— only,  as  a  Family  Man,  I  say  to  you. 
Electors  and  Freemen,  having  served  your  coun- 
try in  returning  me,  you  have  nobly  won  the  right 
to  think  of  the  little  ones  at  home." 

Dick  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  bowed  grace- 
fully, and  retired  from  the  balcony  amidst  unan- 
imous applause. 

In  three  minutes  more,  Dick  had  resumed  his 
place  in  the  booth  in  his  quality  of  candidate.  A 
rush  of  Yellow  electors  poured  in,  hot  and  fast. 
Up  came  Emanuel  Trout,  and,  in  a  firm  voice, 
recorded  his  vote — "Avenel  and  Egerton." 
Every  man  of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  so  polled. 
To  each  question,  "  Whom  do  you  vote  for  ?" — 
"  Avenel  and  Egerton"  knelled  on  the  ears  of 
Randal  Leslie  with  *^  damnable  iteration."  The 
young  man  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  in 
dogged  despair.  Levy  had  to  shake  hands  for 
Mr.  Egerton,  with  a  rapidity  that  took  away  his 
breath.  He  longed  to  slink  away — ^longed  to  get 
at  L'Estrange,  whom  he  supposed  would  be  as 
wroth  at  this  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  as  him- 
self. But  how,  as  Egerton's  representative,  es- 
cape from  the  continuous  gripes  of  those  homy 
hands  ?  Besides,  there  stood  the  parish  pump, 
right  in  face  of  the  booth,  and  some  huge  tnicu- 
lent-looking  Yellows  loitered  round  it,  as  if  ready 
to  pounce  on  him  the  instant  he  quitted  his  pres- 
<3nt  sanctuary.  Suddenly  the  crowd  round  the 
booth  receded — ^Lord  L*E6trange's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  spot,  and  Harley,  stepping  from  it,  as- 
sisted out  of  the  vehicle  an  old,  gray-headed, 
paralytic  man.  The  old  man  stared  round  him, 
and  nodded  smilingly  to  the  mob.  "  Vm  here 
— Pm  come ;  Tm  but  a  poor  creature,  but  I'm  a 
good  Blue  to  the  last  1" — "  Old  John  Avenel — ^fine 
old  John  1"  cried  many  a  voice. 

And  John  Avenel,  still  leaning  on  Harley's 
arm,  totterod  into  the  booth,  and  plumped  for 
'*  Egerton." 

**  Shake  hands,  father,"  said  Dick,  bending 
forward,  "  though  you'll  not  vote  for  me." 

**  I  was  a  Blue  before  you  were  bom,"  answered 
the  old  man,  tremulously.  **But  I  wiMi  you 
success  all  the  same,  and  God  bless  you,  my  boy.^ 

Even  the  poll-clerks  were  touched ;  and  when 
Dick,  leaving  his  place,  was  seen  by  the  crowd 
assisting  Lord  L'Estrange  to  place  poor  John 
again  in  the  carriage— that  picture  of  family  love 
in  the  midst  of  political  difference-— of  the  pros- 
perous, wealthy,  energetic  son,  who,  as  a  boy, 
had  played  at  marbles  in  the  very  kennel,  and 
who  had  risen  in  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
was  now  virtually  M.P.  for  his  native  town — 
tending  on  the  broken-down  aged  father,  whom 
4ven  the  interests  of  a  son  he  waa  so  proud  of 
■could  not  win  from  the  colors  which  he  associated 
«^th  truth  and  ractitude — ^had  such  an  efiect 


upon  the  rudest  of  the  mob  ^ere  present,  that 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall — till  the  carriage 
drove  away  back  to  John's  humble  home,  and 
then  there  rose  such  a  tempest  of  huzzas !  John 
Avenel's  vote  for  Egerton  gave  another  turn  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  memorable  election.  As 
yet  Avenel  was  ahead  of  Audley )  but  a  plumper 
in  favor  of  Egerton  from  Avenel's  own  father,  set 
an  example  and  gave  an  excuse  to  many  a  Blue 
who  had  not  yet  voted,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  split  his  vote  between  Dick  and  Aud- 
ley; and,  therefore,  several  leading  tradesmen, 
who,  seeing  that  Egerton  was  safe,  had  previous- 
ly resolved  not  to  vote  at  all,  came  up  in  the  last 
hour,  plcunped  for  Egerton,  and  carried  him  to 
the  head  of  the  poll ;  so  that  poor  John,  whone 
vote,  involvingthat  of  Mark  Fairfield,  had  secured 
the  first  opening  in  public  life  to  the  young  ambi- 
tion of  the  unknown  son-in-law,  stillcontributed  to 
connect  with  success  and  triumph,  but  also  with 
sorrow,  and,  it  may  be,  with  death,  the  names 
of  the  high-bom  Egerton  and  the  humble  AveneL 
The  great  town-clock  strikes  the  hour  of  four; 
the  returning  officer  declares  the  poll  closed ;  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  result  will  be  made 
later.  But  all  the  town  knows  that  Audley 
Egerton  and  Richard  Avenel  are  the  members  for 
Lanamere.  And  flags  stream,  and  drums  beat, 
and  men  shake  each  other  by  the  hand  heartily ; 
and  there  is  talk  of  the  chairing  to-morrow ;  and 
the  public-houses  are  crowded;  and  there  is  an 
indistinct  hubbub  in  street  and  alley,  with  sudden 
bursts  of  uproarious  shouting ;  and  the  clouds  to 
the  west  look  red  and  lurid  round  the  sun,  which 
has  (rone  down  behind  the  church  tower— -behind 
the  yew  trees  that  overshadow  the  quiet  grave 
of  Nora  Avenel. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Amidst  the  darkening  shadows  of  twilight, 
Randal  Leslie  walked  through  Lansmere  Park 
toward  the  house.  He  had  slunk  away  before' 
the  poll  was  closed— crept  through  by-lanes,  and 
plunged  amidst  the  leafless  copses  of  the  Earl'a 
stately  pasture-grounds.  Amidst  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  thoughts — at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how 
this  strange  nuschance  had  befallen  him — ^inclined 
to  aseribe  it  to  Leonard's  influence  over  Avenel 
—but  suspecting  Harley,  and  half  doubtfbl  of 
Baron  Levy,  he  sought  to  ascertain  what  fault 
of  judgment  he  himself  had  committed — ^what 
wile  he  had  forgotten — ^what  thread  in  his  web 
had  he  left  ragged  and  incomplete.  He  could 
disoever  none.  His  ability  seemed  to  him  unim- 
peachable—tofut,  tern,  atque  rotundmi.  And 
then  there  came  across  his  breast  a  sharp  pang 
—sharper  than  t!iat  of  baffled  ambition — ^the  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  bubbled,  and 
betrayed.  For  so  vital  a  neoessity  to  all  livhig 
men  is  truth,  that  the  vilest  traitor  feels  amazed 
and  wronged-^feels  the  pillars  of  the  world  shaken 
when  treason  recoils  on  himself.  "  That  Richaid 
Avenel,  whom  I  trusted,  could  so  deoeive  me  I'* 
murmured  Randal,  and  his  lip  quivered. 

He  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  when  a 
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i  with  a  yellow  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  run- 
ning  iaiit  from  the  dixection  of  the  town,  overtook 
hJUn  with  a  letter,  on  delivering  which,  the  mes- 
senger waiting  for  no  answer,  hastened  back  the 
way  he  had  oome.  Eandal  recognized  Avenel's 
hand  o^  the  addresa^— broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows  ;^ 

{^^PrivaU  and  Confidential) 

"  Bkar  Leslie — BonH  be  down-hearted — ^you 
will  know  to-night  or  to-morrow  why  I  have  had 
oaose  to  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable ;  and  you  will  see  that  I  could  not,  as  a 
Family  Man,  act  otherwise  than  I  have  xlone. 
Though  I  have  not  broken  my  word  to  you — for 
you  remember  that  all  the  help  I  promised  was 
dependent  on  my  own  resignation,  and  would  go 
for  nothing  if  Leonard  resigned  instead — ^yet  I 
ieel  you  must  think  yourself  rather  bamboozled. 
But  I  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  you,  from  a 
sense  of  Family  Duty,  as  you  will  soon  acknowl- 
edge. My  own  nephew  is  sacrificed  also ;  and  I 
have  sacrificed  my  own  concerns,  which  require 
the  whole  man  of  me  for  the  next  year  or  two  at 
Screwstown.  So  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
though  you  may  think  you  are  set  adrift  by  your- 
self. But  I  don't  mean  to  stay  in  Parliament. 
I  shall  take  the  Chiltem  Hundreds^  pretty  con- 
siderable soon.  And  if  you  keep  well  with  the 
Blues,  I'll  do  my  best  with  the  Yellows  to  let  you 
walk  over  the  course  in  my  stead.  For  I  don't 
think  Leonard  will  want  to  stand  again.  And  so 
a  word  to  the  wise-— and  you  may  yet  be  member 
for  Lansmere. — ^R.  A." 

In  this  letter,  Randal,  despite  all  his  acuteness, 
could  not  detect  the  honest  compunction  of  the 
writer.  He  could  at  first  only  look  at  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature,  and  fancy  that  it  was  a 
paltry  attempt  to  stifle  his  just  anger  and  insure 
his  discretion.  But  on  second  thoughts,  it  struck 
him  that  Dick  might  very  naturally  be  glad  to  be 
released  to  his  mill,  and  get  quid  pro  quo  out  of 
Randal,  under  the  comprehensive  title-^**  repay- 
ment of  expenses."  Perhaps  Dick  was  not  sorry 
to  wait  until  Randal's  marriage  gave  him  the 
means  to  make  the  repayment.  Nay,  perhaps 
Randal  had  been  thrown  over  for  the  present,  in 
Older  to  wring  from  him  better  terms  in  a  single 
election.  Thus  reasoning,  ke  took  comfort  from 
his  belief  in  die  mercenary  motives  of  another. 
True,  it  might  be  but  a  short  disappointment. 
Before  the  next  Parliament  was  a  month  old,  he 
might  yet  take  his  seat  in  it  as  menaber  for  Lans- 
mere. But  all  would  depend  on  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress;  he  must  hasten  that 

Meanwhile,  it  was  necessary  to  knit  and  g^her 
up  all  his  thought,  cours^e,  and  pcesence  of  mind. 
How  he  shrunk  from  return  to  Lansmere  House 
— from  facl<%  Egerton,  Harley — ^alL  But  there 
was  no  choice.  He  would  have  to  make  it  up 
with  the  Blues — to  defend  the  course  he  had 
adopted  in  the  Committee-room.  There,  no 
doubt,  was  Squire  Hazeldean  awaiting  him  with 
lihe  piJTOhasa-money  ibr  the  lands  of  Rood — there 


was  the  Duke  di  Serrano  restored  to  wealth  and 
honor — there  was  his  promised  bride,  the  great 
heiress,  on  whom  depended  all  that  could  raise 
the  needy  gentleman  into  wealth  and  position. 
Gradually,  with  the  elastic  temper  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a  systematic  schemer,  Randal  Leslie 
plucked  himself  from  the  pain  of  brooding  over  a 
plot  that  was  defeated,  to  prepare  himself  for  con- 
summating those  that  yet  seemed  so  near  success. 
After  all,  should  he  fail  in  regaining  Egerton's 
favor,  Egerton  was  of  use  no  more.  He  might 
rear  his  head,  and  fsce  out  what  some  might  call 
*^  ingratitude,"  provided  he  could  but  satisfy  the 
Blue  Committee.  Dull  dogs,  how  could  he  fail 
to  do  that  1  He  could  easily  t^  over  the  Machia- 
vellian sage.  He  should  have  small  difficulty  in 
explaining  all  to  the  content  of  Audley's  distant 
brother,  the  Squire.  Harley  alone — but  Levy 
had  so  positively  assured  him  that  Harley  was 
not  sincerely  anxious  for  Egerton ;  and  as  to  the 
more  important  explanation  relative  to  Peschiera, 
surely  what  had  satisfied  Violante's  father,  ought 
to  satisfy  a  man  who  had  no  peculiar  right  to  de- 
mand explanations  at  all ;  and  if  these  explana- 
tions did  not  satisfy,  the  onus  to  disprove  them 
must  rest  with  Harley ;  and  who  or  what  could 
contradict  Randal's  plausible  assertions — asser- 
tions, in  support  of  which  he  himself  could  sum- 
mon a  witness,  in  Baron  Levy  ?  Thus  nerving 
himself  to  all  that  could  task  his  powers,  Randal 
Leslie  crossed  the  threshold  of  Lansmere  House, 
and  in  the  hall  he  found  the  Baron  awaiting  him. 

Levy. — "  I  can't  account  for  what  has  gone 
so  cross  in  this  confounded  election.  It  is  L'£s- 
trange  that  puzzles  me;  but  I  know  that  he 
hates  Egerton.  I  know  that  he  will  prove  that 
hate  by  one  mode  of  revenge,  if  he  has  lost  it  in 
another.  But  it  is  well,  Randal,  that  you  are 
secure  of  Hazeldean's  money  and  the  rich  heir- 
ess's hand;  otherwise — " 

"Otherwise,  what?" 

"  I  should  wash  my  hands  of  you,  mon  cher; 
for  in  spite  of  all  your  cleverness,  and  all  I  have 
tried  to  do  for  you,  somehow  or  other  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  your  talents  will  never  secure  your 
fortune.  A  carpenter's  son  beats  you  in  public 
speaking,  and  a  vulgar  mill-owner  tricks  you  in 
private  negotiation.  Decidedly,  as  yet,  Randal 
Leslie,  you  are — a  failure.  And,  as  you  so  ad- 
mirably said,  *■  a  man  from  whom  we  have  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear,  we  nmst  blot  out  of  the  map  of 
the  jDuture.' " 

Randal's  answer  was  cut  short  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  groom  of  the  chambers. 

"  My  lord  is  in  the  saloon,  and  requests  you 
and  Mr.  Leslie  will  do  him  the  honor  to  join  him 
there. ' '  The  two  gentlemen  followed  the  servant 
up  the  broad  stairs. 

The  saloon  formed  the  centre  room  of  the  suite 
of  apartments.  From  its  size,  it  was  rarely 
used  save  on  state  occasions.  It  had  the  chilly 
and  formal  aspect  of  rooms  reserved  for  ceremony. 

Riccabocca,  Yiolante,  Helen,  Mr.  Dale,  Squire 
Hazekleao,  and  Lord  L'Estrange  were  grouped 
together  by  the  cold  Florentine  marble  table,  not 
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littered  with  books  and  female  work,  and  the 
endearing  Higns  of  habitation,  that  give  a  living 
Binile  to  the  face  of  home ;  nothing  thereon  save 
a  great  silver  candelabrum,  that  scarce  lighted 
the  spacious  room,  and  brought  out  the  portraits 
on  the  walls  as  a  part  of  the  assembly,  looking, 
as  portraits  do  look,  with  searching,  curious  eyes 
upon  every  eye  that  turns  to  them. 

But  as  soon  as  Randal  entered,  the  Squire  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group,  and,  coming  to 
the  defeated  candidate,  shook  hands  with  him 
heartily. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  boy,  His  no  shame  to  be  beat- 
en. Lord  L'Estrange  says  you  did  your  best  to 
win,  and  man  can  do  no  more.  And  Vm  glad, 
Leslie,  that  we  don't  meet  fpr  our  little  business 
till  the  election  is  over ;  for  after  annoyance, 
something  pleasant  is  twice  as  acceptable. — I've 
the  money  in  my  pocket.  Hush — and  I  say,  my 
dear  boy,  I  can  not  find  out  where  Frank  is,  but 
it  is  really  all  off  with  that  foreign  woman — eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  hope  so.  I'll  talk  to  you 
about  it  when  we  can  be  alone.  We  may  slip 
away  presently,  I  trust." 

"I'll  tell  you  a  secret  scheme  of  mine  and 
Harry's,"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  still  lower  whis- 
per, "  we  must  drive  that  marchioness,  or  what- 
ever she  is,  out  of  the  boy's  head,  and  put  a 
pretty  English  girl  into  it  instead.  That  will 
settle  him  in  life  too.  And  I  must  try  and 
swallow  that  bitter  pill  of  the  post-obit.  Harry 
makes  worse  of  it  than  I  do,  and  is  so  hard  on 
the  poor  fellow,  that  I've  been  obliged  to  take 
his  part.  I've  no  idea  of  being  under  petticoat 
government — ^it  is  not  the  way  with  the  Hazel- 
deans.  Well,  but  to  come  back  to  the  point — 
whom  do  you  think  I  mean  by  the  pretty  girl  ?" 

"MissSticktorights!" 
""  Zounds,  no ! — your  own  little  sister,  Randal. 
Sweet  pretty  face.  Harry  liked  her  from  the  first, 
and  then  you'll  be  Frank's  brother,  and  your  sound 
head  and  good  heart  will  keep  him  right.  And 
as  you  are  going  to  be  married  too  (you  must  tell 
me  all  about  that  later),  why,  we  shall  have  two 
marriages,  perhaps,  in  the  family  in  the  same  day." 

Randal's  hand  grasped  the  Squire's,  and  with 
an  emotion  of  human  gratitude — ^fbr  we  know  that, 
hard  to  all  else,  he  had  natural  feelings  for  his 
fallen  family;  and  his  neglected  sister  was  the  one 
being  on  earth  whom  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
love.  With  all  his  intellectual  disdain  for  honest 
limple  Frank,  he  knew  no  one  in  the  world  with 
whom  his  young  sister  could  be  more  secure  and 
happy.  Transferred  to  the  roof,  and  improved  by 
the  active  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hazeldean-^blest  in 
the  manly  affection  of  one  not  too  refined  to  cen- 
sure her  own  deficiencies  of  education— what  more 
could  he  ask  for  his  sister,  as  he  pictured  her  to 
himself^  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  ears,  and 
her  mind  running  into  seed  over  some  trashy  novel. 
But  before  he  could  reply,  Violante's  father  came 
to  add  his  ovm  philosophical  consolations  to  the 
Squire's  downright  comfortings. 

Who  could  ever  count  on  popular  caprice? 
The  wise  of  all  ages  had  despised  it.    In  that  re- 


spect, Horace  and  Maohiavel  were  of  the  samd 
mind,  &c.,  &c.  "  But,"  said  the  Buke,  with  em- 
phatic kindness,  *'*'  perhaps  your  very  misfortune 
here  may  serve  you  elsewhere.  The  female  heart 
is  prone  to  pity,  and  ever  eager  to  comfi>rt.  Be- 
sides, if  I  am  recalled  to  Italy,  you  will  have  lei- 
sure to  come  with  us,  and  see  the  land  where  of 
all  others  ambition  can  be  most  readily  forgotten, 
even  (added  the  Italian  with  a  sigh)  even  by  her 
own  sons  1" 

Thus  addressed  by  both  Hazeldeail  and  the 
Duke,  Randal  recovered  his  spirits.  It  was  clear 
that  Lord  L'Estrange  had  not  conveyed  to  them 
any  unfavorable  impression  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Conmiittee-room.  While  Randal  had  been  thus 
engaged,  Levy  had  made  his  way  to  Harley,  who 
retreated  with  the  Baron  into  the  bay  of  the  great 
window. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  do  you  comprehend  this  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Richard  Avenel  ?  He  secure 
Egerton's  return ! — he !" 

"  What  so  natural.  Baron  Levy— his  own  bro- 
ther-in-law ?" 

The  Baron  started,  and  turned  very  pale. 

"But  how  did  he  know  that?  I  never  told 
him.     I  meant,  indeed—" 

"  Meant,  perhaps,  to  shame  Egerton's  pride  at 
the  last,  by  publicly  declaring  his  marriage  with 
a  shop-keeper's  daughter.  A  very  good  revengs 
still  left  to  you ;  but  revenge  for  what  ?  A  word 
with  you,  now.  Baron,  that  our  acquaintance  fe 
about  to  close  forever.  You  know  why  I  have 
cause  for  resentment  against  Egerton.  I  do  but 
suspect  yours  j  will  you  make  it  clear  to  me  ?" 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  faltered  Baron  Levy.  "I 
too  wooed  Nora  Avenel  as  my  wife ;  I  too  had  a 
happier  rival  in  the  haughty  worldling  who  did 
not  appreciate  his  own  felicity ;  1  too— in  a  word, 
some  women  inspire  an  affection  that  minglea 
with  the  entire  being  of  a  man,  and  is  fused  with 
all  the  currents  of  his  life-blood.  Nora  Avene) 
was  one  of  those  women." 

Harley  was  startled.  This  buist  of  emotion 
from  a  man  so  corrupt  and  cynical,  arrested  even 
the  scorn  he  felt  for  the  usurer.  Levy  soon  re- 
covered himself.  "  But  our  revenge  is  not  baffled 
yet.  Egerton,  if  not  already  in  my  power,  ii»  stili 
in  yours.  His  election  may  save  him  from  ar- 
rest, but  the  law  has  other  modes  of  publio  ex- 
posure and  effectual  ruin." 

"  For  the  knave,  yes— as  I  intimated  to  you  in 
your  own  house— you  who  boast  of  your  love  to 
Nora  Avenel,  and  know  in  your  heart  that  you 
were  her  destroyer — ^you  who  witnessed  her  mar- 
riage, and  yet  dared  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dis- 
honored I" 

'^My  lord— I— how  could  yon  know — 1  mean, 
how  think  that — that — ^"  faltered  Levy,  aghast. 

"  Nora  Avenel  has  spoken  from  her  grave,"  re- 
plied Harley,  solemnly.  "  Learn,  that  wherever 
man  oonunits  a  crime.  Heaven  finds  a  witness  1" 

"It  is  on  me,  then,"  said  Levy,  wrestling 
against  a  superstitious  thrill  at  his  heart—"  on  mo 
that  you  now  concentre  your  vengeance ;  and  1 
must  meet  it  as  I  may.    But  I  have  ful^«d  my 
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part  of  our  oompafct.  I  have  obeyed  you  im- 
plicitly—and—" 

^^  I  will  fulfill  my  part  of  our  bond,  and  leave 
yon  undisturbed  in  your  wealth." 

"  I  knew  I  might  trust  to  your  Lordship's  hon- 
or," exclaimed  the  usurer,  in  servile  glee. 

'*  And  this  vile  creature  nursed  the  s&me  pas- 
sions as  myself  J  and  but  yesterday  we  were  part- 
ners in  the  same  purpose,  and  influenced  by  the 
same  thought,"  muttered  Barley  to  himself. 
"Yes,"  he  said  aloud,  **  I  dare  not.  Baron  Levy, 
constitute  myself  your  judge.  Pursue  your  own 
path — all  roads  meet  at  last  before  the  common 
tribunal.  But  you  are  not  yet  released  from  our 
compact;  you  must  do  some  good  in  spite  of 
yourself.  Look  yonder,  where  Randal  Leslie 
stands,  smiling  secure,  between  the  two  dangers 
he  has  raised  up  for  himself.  And  as  Randal  Les- 
lie himself  has  invited  me  to  be  his  judge,  and 
jrou  are  aware  that  he  cited  younelf  this  very  day 
as  his  witness,  here  I  must  expose  the  guilty — for 
here  the  innocent  still  live,  and  need  defense." 

Harley  turned  away,  and  took  his  place  by  the 
table.  *^I  have  wished,"  said  he,  raising  his 
voice,  "  to  connect  with  the  triumph  of  my  ear- 
liest and  dearest  Mend  the  happiness  of  others  in 
whose  welfare  I  feel  an  interest.  To  you,  Alphon- 
60,  Duke  of  Serrano,  I  now  give  this  dispatch, 
received  last  night  by  a  special  messenger  from 

the  Prince  Von ,  announcing  your  restoration 

to  your  lands  and  honors." 

The  Squire  stared  with  open  mouth.  "Rickey- 
bockey  a  duke?  Why,  Jemima's  a  duchess! 
Bless  me,  she  is  actually  crying!"  And  his  good 
heart  prompted  him  to  run  to  his  cousin  and  cheer 
her  up  a  bit. 

Violante  glanced  at  Harley,  and  flung  herself 
on  her  father's  breast.  Randal  involuntarily  rose, 
and  moved  to  the  Duke's  chair. 

*^  And  you,  Mr.  Randal  Leslie,"  continued  Har- 
ley, *^  though  you  have  lost  your  election,  see 
bdbre  you  at  this  moment  such  prospects  of 
wealth  and  happiness,  that  I  shall  only  have  to 
ofier  you  congratulations  to  which  those  that  greet 
Mr.  Aiidley  Egerton  would  appear  lukewarm  and 
insipid,  provided  you  prove  that  you  have  not 
forfeited  the  right  to  claim  that  promise  which  the 
Duke  di  Serrano  has  accorded  to  the  suitor  of  his 
daughter's  hand.  Some  doubts  resting  on  my 
mind,  you  have  volunteered  to  dispel  them.  I 
have  the  Duke's  permission  to  puldress  to  you  a 
few  questions,  and  I  now  avail  myself  of  your  ofier 
to  reply  to  them." 

"Now — and  here,  my  lord?"  said  Randal, 
glancing  round  the  room,  as  if  deprecating  ti&e 
presence  of  so  many  vritnesses. 

"Now— and  here.  Nor  are  those  present  so 
strange  to  your  explanations  as  your  question 
would  imply.  Mr.  HazeJdean,  it  so  happens  that 
much  of  what  I  shall  say  to  Mr.  Leslie  concerns 
your  son." 

Randal's  countenance  fell.  An  uneasy  tremor 
now  seized  him. 

"  My  son ! — Frank  ?  Oh  then,  of  oonne  Ran- 
dal will  speak  oat.    Speak,  my  boy  1" 


Randal  remained  silent.  The  Duke  looked  at 
his  working  face,  and  drew  away  his  chair. 

"  Young  man,  can  you  hesitate  ?"  said  he.  "  A 
doubt  is  expressed  which  involves  your  honor." 

"  'Sdeath !"  cried  the  Squire,  also  gazing  on 
Randal's  cowering  eye  and  quivering  lip — "  What 
are  you  afraid  of?" 

"Afraid!"  said  Randal,  forced  into  speech,  and 
with  a  hoUow  laugh—"  Afraid  ?— I  ?  What  of? 
I  was  only  wondering  what  Lord  L'Eiitrange  could 
mean." 

"  I  will  dispel  that  wonder  at  once.  Mr.  Ha- 
zeldean,  your  son  displeased  you  first  by  his  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  the  Marchesa  di  Negra 
against  your  consent;  secondly,  by  a  post-obit 
bond  granted  to  Baron  Levy.  Did  you  understand 
from  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  that  he  had  opposed  or 
favored  the  said  marriage — ^that  he  had  counte- 
nanced or  blamed  the  said  post-obit .'" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  cried  the  Squire,  "  that  he 
had  opposed  both  the  one  and  the  other." 

"Isitso,  Mr.  LesUe?" 

"  My  lord — I^I — my  afieotion  for  Frank,  and 
my  esteem  for  his  respected  father — I — I — "  (He 
nerved  himself^  and  went  on  with  firm  voice.) 
"  Of  course,  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  Frank ; 
and  as  to  the  post-obit,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  So  muG^  at  present  for  this  matter.  I  pass 
on  to  the  graver  one,  that  affiscts  your  engage- 
ment with  the  Duke  di  Serrano's  daughter.  I 
understand  from  you,  Duke,  that  to  save  your 
daughter  from  the  snares  of  Count  di  Peschiera, 
and  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Leslie  shared  in  your 
dread  of  the  Count's  designs,  you,  while  in  exile 
and  in  poverty,  promised  to  that  gentleman  your 
daughter's  hand?  When  the  probabilities  of  re- 
storation to  your  principalities  seemed  well-nigh 
certain,  you  confirmed  that  promise  on  learning 
from  Mr.  Leslie  that  he  had,  however  inefi*ective- 
ly,  struggled  to  preserve  your  heiress  from  a  per- 
fidious snare.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  had  I  succeeded  to  a  throne,  I 
could  not  recall  the  promise  that  I  had  given  in 
penury  and  banishment — I  could  not  refuse  to 
him  who  would  have  sacrificed  worldly  ambition 
in  wedding  a  penniless  bride,  the  reward  of  his 
own  generosity.  My  daughter  subscribes  to  my 
views." 

Violante  trembled,  and  her  hands  were  locked 
together,  but  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  Harley. 

Mr.  Dale  wiped  his  eyes,  and  thought  of  the 
poor  refugee  feeding  on  minnows,  and  preserving 
himself  from  debt  among  the  shades  of  the  Casino. 

"Your  answer  becomes  you,  Duke,"  resumed 
Harley.  "  But  should  it  be  proved  that  Mr.  Les- 
lie,  instead  of  wooing  the  Princess  for  herself 
actually  calculated  on  the  receipt  of  money  for 
transferring  her  to  Count  Peschiera — instead  of 
saving  her  from  the  dangers  you  dreaded,  actually 
suggested  the  snare  from  which  she  was  delivered 
— ^would  you  still  deem  your  honor  engaged  to—" 

"  Such  a  villain !  No,  surely  not !"  exclaimed 
the  Duke.  "  But  this  is  a  groundless  hypothesis ! 
Speak,  Randal." 

"  I^ord  L'Estrange  can  not  ioacUt  me  by  deem- 
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ing  it  otherwise  than  a  groundless  hypothesis," 
said  Randal,  striving  to  rear  his  head. 

^^I  understand,  then,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  you 
scornfully  reject  such  a  supposition?" 

"Scornfully — ^yes.  And,"  continued  Randal, 
advancing  a  step,  "  since  the  supposition  has  been 
made,  1  demand  from  Lord  L'Estrange,  as  his 
equal  (for  all  gentlemen  are  equals  where  honor 
is  to  be  defended  at  the  cost  of  life),  either  instant 
retractation  or  instant  proot" 

"  That's  the  first  word  you  have  spoken  like  a 
man,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  I  have  stood  my  ground 
myself  for  a  less  cause.  I  have  had  a  ball  through 
my  right  shoulder." 

"Your  demand  is  just,"  said  Harley,  unmoved. 
•*  1  can  not  give  the  retractation — I  will  produce 
the  proof." 

He  rose,  and  rang  the  bell ;  the  servant  enter- 
ed, received  his  whispered  order,  and  retired. 
There  was  a  pause  painful  to  all.  Randal,  how- 
ever, ran  over  in  his  fearful  mind  what  evidence 
could  be  brought  against  him — and  foresaw  none. 
The  folding  doors  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  servant  announced — 

Thb  Count  di  Peschiera. 

A  bombshell  descending  through  the  roof  could 
not  have  produced  a  more  startling  sensation. 
Erect,  bold,  with  all  the  imposing  effect  of  his 
form  and  bearing,  the  Count  strode  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring ;  and,  after  a  slight  bend  of  haughty 
courtesy,  which  comprehended  all  present,  reared 
up  his  lofty  head,  and  looked  round,  with  calm  in 
his  eye  and  a  curve  on  his  lip— the  ^elf-assured, 
magnificent,  high-bred  Daredevil. 

"  Monsieur  leDuc,"  said  the  Count  in  English, 
turning  toward  his  astounded  kinsman,  and  in  a 
voice  that,  slow,  dear,  and  firm,  seemed  to  fill  the 
room,  "  I  returned  to  England  on  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  my  Lord  L'Estrange,  and  with  a 
view,  it  is  true,  of  claiming  at  his  hands  the  satis- 
faction which  men  of  our  birth  accord  to  each 
other,  where  affront,  from  what  cause  soever,  has 
been  given  or  received.  Nay,  fair  kinswoman" 
— and  the  Count,  with  a  slight  but  grave  smile, 
bowed  to  Violante,  who  had  uttered  a  faint  cry — 
"  that  intention  is  abandoned.  If  1  have  adopted 
too  lightly  the  old  courtly  maxim,  that  ^  all  strat- 
agems are  fair  in  love,'  I  am  bound  also  to  yield 
to  my  Lord  L'Estrange^s  arguments,  that  the 
counter-stratagems  must  be  fair  also.  And,  after 
all,  it  becomes  me  better  to  laugh  at  my  own 
sorry  figure  in  defeat,  than  to  confess  myself 
gravely  mortified  by  an  ingenuity  more  success- 
ful than  ray  own."  The  Count  paused,  and  his 
eye  lightened  with  sinister  fire,  which  ill  suited 
the  raillery  of  his  tone  and  the  polished  ease  of  his 
bearing,  "jtfayoi/"  he  continued,  "it  is  per- 
mitted me  to  speak  thus,  since  at  least  1  have 
given  proofs  of  my  indifference  to  danger,  and  my 
good  fortune  when  exposed  to  it.  Within  the  last 
mz  years,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fight  nine 
duels,  and  the  regret  to  wound  five,  and  dismiss 
from  the  world  four,  as  gallant  and  worthy  gen- 
tbmen  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon." 


"  Monster  1"  faltered  the  Parson. 

The  Squire  stared  aghast,  and  mechanically 
rubbed  the  shoulder  which  had  been  lacerated  by 
Captain  Dashmore's  bullet.  Randalls  pale  face 
grew  yet  more  pale,  and  the  eye  he  had  fixed 
upon  the  Count's  hardy  visage  quailed  and  fell. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  Count,  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  the  hand,  "  I  have  to  thank  my  Lord 
L'Estrange  for  reminding  me  that  a  man  whose 
courage  is  above  suspicion  is  privileged  not  only 
to  apologize  if  he  has  injured  another,  but  to 
accompany  apology  with  atonement.  Duke  of 
Serrano,  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  am  here. 
My  lord,  you  have  signified  your  wish  to  ask  me 
some  questions  of  serious  import  as  regards  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter — ^I  will  answer  them 
without  reserve." 

"  Montieur  U  ComUj^^  said  Harley,  "  availing 
myself  of  your  courtesy,  I  presume  to  inquire  who 
informed  you  that  this  young  lady  was  a  guest 
under  my  father's  roof?" 

"My  informant  stands  yonder — ^Mr.  Randal 
Leslie.  And  I  call  upon  Baron  Levy  to  confirm 
my  statement." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Baron,  slowly,  and  as  if 
overmastered  by  the  tone  and  mien  of  an  im- 
perious chieftain. 

There  came  a  low  sound  like  a  hiss  from  Ran- 
dal's livid  lips. 

"  And  was  Mr.  Leslie  acquainted  with  your 
project  for  securing  the  person  and  hand  of  your 
young  kinswoman  ?" 

"  Certainly — and  Baron  Levy  knows  it.' '  The 
Baron  bowed  assent.  "Permit  me  to  add — ^for 
it  is  due  to  a  lady  nearly  related  to  myself— that 
it  was,  as  I  have  since  learned,  certain  erroneous 
representations  made  to  her  by  Mr.  Leslie,  which 
alone  induced  that  lady,  after  my  own  arguments 
had  failed,  to  lend  her  aid  to  a  project  which 
otherwise  she  would  have  condemned  as  strongly 
as,  Duke  di  Serrano,  I  now  with  unfeigned  sm- 
cerity  do  myself  condemn  it." 

There  was  about  the  Count,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
so  much  of  that  personal  dignity  which,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  imposes  for  the  moment 
upon  human  judgment — a  dignity  so  supported 
by  the  singular  advantages  of  his  superb  stature, 
his  handsome  countenance,  his  patrician  air,  that 
the  Duke,  moved  by  bis  good  heart,  extended  his 
hand  to  the  perfidious  kinsman,  and  forgot  all  the 
Machiavellian  wisdom  which  should  have  told 
him  how  little  a  man  of  the  Count's  hardened 
profligacy  was  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  any 
purer  motives,  whether  to  frank  confeasiqn  or  to 
manly  repentance.  The  Count  took  the  hand 
thus  extended  to  him,  and  bowed  his  face  per- 
haps to  oonoeal  the  smile  which  would  have  be- 
trayed his  secret  soul.  Randal  still  remained 
mute  and  pale  as  death.  His  tongue  clove  to  his 
mouth.  He  felt  that  all  present  were  shrinking 
from  his  side.  At  last,  with  a  violent  efibrt,  he 
faltered  out,  in  broken  sentencea— 

"A  charge  so  sudden  may  well— may  well 
confound  me.  But—but — ^who  can  credit  it? 
Both  the  law  and  common,  seme  presappMS 
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some  motive  for  a  crimmsl  action ;  what  could 
be  my  motive  here  ?  I^myself  the  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  the  Duke's  daughter — /  betray  her  I 
Absurd — absurd.  Duke — ^Duke,  I  put  it  to  jrour 
own  knowledge  of  mankind — who  ever  goes 
thus  against  his  own  faitereet-— and — and  his 
own  heart?" 

This  appeal,  however  feebly  made,  was  not 
without  effect  on  the  philosopher.  "That  is 
true,"  said  the  Duke,  dropping  his  kinsman's 
hand ;  '*  I  see  no  motive." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  flarley,  "  Baron  Levy  may 
here  enlighten  us.  Do  you  know  of  any  motive 
of  self-interest  that  could  have  actuatedMr.  Leslie 
in  assisting  the  Count's  schemes  ?" 

Levy  hesitated.  The  Count  took  up  the  word. 
"  Pardieu  /"  said  he,  in  his  clear  tone  of  determ- 
ination and  will — ^^ Pardieu/  I  can  have  no 
doubt  thrown  on  my  assertion,  least  of  all  by 
those  who  know  of  its  truth ;  and  I  call  upon 
you,  Baron  Levy,  to  state  whether,  in  case  of  my 
marriage  witii  the  Duke's  daughter,  I  had  not 
agreed  to  present  my  sister  vrith  a  sum,  to  which 
she  alleged  some  ancient  claim,  which  would 
have  passed  through  your  hands  ?" 

"  Certainly,  that  is  true,"  said  the  Baron. 

"  And  would  Mr.  Leslie  have  benefited  by  any 
portion  of  that  sum  ?" 

Levy  paused  again. 

"  Speak,  sir,"  said  the  Count,  frowning. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  Baron,  "that  Mr. 
Leslie  was  anxious  to  complete  a  purchase  of 
certain  estates  that  had  once  belonged  to  his 
family,  and  that  the  Count*s  marriage  with  the 
signorina,  and  his  sister's  marriage  with  Mr. 
Hazeldean,  would  have  enabled  me  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Leslie  with  a  loan  to  effect  that  pur- 
chase." 

"  What !  what  1"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  hastUy 
buttoning  his  breast  pocket  with  one  hand,  while 
he  seized  Randal's  arm  ¥rith  the  other — "my 
son's  marriage !  You  lent  yourself  to  that,  too  ? 
Don't  look  so  like  a  lashed  hound !  Speak  out 
like  a  man,  if  man  yon  be  1" 

"  Lent  himself  to  that,  my  good  sir !"  said  the 
Count.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Marchesa  dl 
Negra  could  have  condescended  to  an  alliance 
¥rith  a  Mr.  Hazeldean— " 

"  Condesottided !— a  Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean !" 
exclaimed  the  Squire,  turning  fiercely,  and  half 
choked  with  indignation. 

"Unless,"  continued  the  Count,  imperturba- 
bly,  "  she  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  do  that  said  Mr.  Hazeldean  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept a  pecuniaiy  accommodation,  which  she  had 
no  other  mode  to  discharge.  And  here,  sir,  the 
family  of  Hazeldean,  1  am  bound  to  say,  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Leslie ;  for  it  was 
he  who  most  forcibly  represented  to  her  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  mesalliance  ;  and  it  was  he,  I 
believe,  who  suggested  to  my  friend,  the  Baron, 
the  mode  by  which  Mr.  Hazeldean  was  beet 
enabled  to  aiSbrd  the  aooommodation  my  sister 
deigned  to  accept" 

"  Mode  I'-^hepoit^olnt/"  cjaouUtad the  Squire, 


relinquishing  his  held  of  Ratidal,  to  lay  his  gripe 
upon  Levy. 

The  Baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Any 
friend  of  Mr.  Frank  Hateldean's  would  have  rec- 
ommended the  same  as  the  most  economical 
mode  of  raising  money." 

Parson  Dale,  who  had  at  first  been  more 
shocked  than  any  one  present  at  these  gradual 
revelations  of  Randal's  treachery,  now  turning 
his  eyes  toward  the  young  man,  was  so  seized 
with  commiseration  at  Randal's  face,  that  he 
laid  his  hand  on  Harley's  arm,  and  whispered 
him,  "Look,  look  at  that  countenance! — ^and 
one  so  young  1     Spare  him,  spare  him !" 

"Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Harley,  in  softened  tones, 
"  believe  me,  that  nothing  short  of  justice  to  the 
Duke  di  Serrano— justice  even  to  my  young £dend, 
Mr.  Hazeldean,  has  compelled  me  to  this  pain- 
ful duty.     Here  let  all  inquiry  terminate." 

"And,"  said  the  Count,  with  exquisite  bland- 
ness,  "since  I  have  been  informed  by  my  Lord 
L'Estrange,  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  represented  as 
a  serious  act  on  his  part,  that  personal  challenge 
to  myself,  which  I  understood  was  but  a  pleas- 
ant and  amicable  arrangement  in  a  part  of  our 
baffled  scheme— let  me  assure  Mr.  Leslie,  that 
if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  regret  that  I  now 
express  for  the  leading  share  I  have  taken  in 
these  disclosures,  I  am  wholly  at  Mr.  Leslie's 
service." 

"Peace,  homicide,"  cried  the  Parson,  shud- 
dering ;  and  he  glided  to  the  side  of  the  detected 
sinner,  from  whom  all  else  had  recoiled  in  loath- 
ing. 

Craft  against  craft,  talent  against  talent,  trea- 
son against  treason — in  all  this  Randal  Leslie 
would  have  risen  superior  to  Giulio  di  Peschiera. 
But  what  now  crushed  him,  was  not  the  superior 
intellect — it  was  the  sheer  brute  power  of  au- 
dacity and  nerve.  Here  stood  the  careless,  un- 
blushing villain, 'making  light  of  his  guilt,  car- 
rying it  away  from  disgust  itself^  with  resolute 
look,  and  front  erect.  There  stood  the  abler, 
subtier,  profounder  criminal— cowering,  abjec^ 
pitifrilj  the  power  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge 
shivered  into  pieces  against  the  brazen  metal 
with  which  the  accident  of  constitution  often 
arms  some  ignobler  nature. 

The  contrast  was  striking,  and  implied  that 
truth  so  universally  felt,  yet  so  littie  a<^owl* 
edged  in  actual  life,  that  men  ¥rith  superior  foroe 
of  character  can  subdue  and  paral3rze  those  frur 
superior  to  themselves  in  ability  and  intelligence. 
It  wt8  that  force  which  made  Peschiera  Randal's 
master — nay,  the  very  physical  attributes  of  the 
Count,  his  very  voice  and  form,  his  bold  frt>nt  and 
unshrinking  eye,  overpowered  the  acuter  mind  of 
the  refining  schemer,  as  in  a  popular  assembly 
some  burly  clown  cowes  into  timorous  silenoe 
every  dissentient  sage.  But  Randal  turned  in 
sullen  impatience  from  the  Panon's  whisper,  that 
breathed  comfort  or  urged  repentance;  and  at 
length  said,  with  dearer  tones  than  he  had  yet 
mustered — 

^*  It  is  not  a  personal  conflict  with  tiie  Count 
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we  both  agree  that  we  must  give  him  up  alto- 
gether." 

Randal  said  not  a  word,  and  the  Baron  marked 
his  shadow  fall  on  the  broad  stairs,  stealing  down, 
down,  step  after  step,  till  it  fiB4ed  firom  the  stones. 

^^But  he  was  of  some  use,"  muttered  Levy. 
"His  treachery  and  his  exposure  will  gall  the 
childless  Egerton.    Some  little  revenge  still  1" 

The  Count  touched  the  arm  of  the  musing 
usurer — 

^^J^ai  bien  joui  mon  rbU,  nUtt  ct  poff^ — (I 
have  well  played  my  part,  have  I  not?) 

"  Tour  part  1  Ah !  but,  my  dear  Count,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  it." 

"  Ma  foi — ^you  are  passably  dull.  I  had  just 
been  landed  in  France,  when  a  letter  from  L'Es- 
trange  reached  me.  It  was  couched  as  an  invi* 
tation,  which  I  interpreted  to — the  duello.  Such 
invitations  I  never  refuse.  I  replied.  I  came 
hither — took  my  lodgings  at  an  inn.  My  lord 
seeks  me  last  night.  I  begin  in  the  tone  you  may 
suppose.     Pardieul  he  is  clever,  milord/    He 

shows  me  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Von ,  Al- 

phonso's  recall,  my  own  banishment.  He  places 
before  me,  but  with  admirable  suavity,  the  option 
of  beggary  and  ruin,  or  an  honorable  claim  on 
Alphonso's  gratitude.  And  as  for  that  petit 
Monsieur,  do  you  think  I  could  quietiy  contem- 
plate my  own  tool's  enjoyment  of  all  I  had  lost 
myself?  Nay,  more,  if  that  yoimg  Harpagon 
were  Alphonso's  son-in-law,  could  the  Duke  have 
a  whisperer  at  his  ear  more  fatal  to  my  own  in* 
terests  ?  To  be  brief;  I  saw  at  a  glance  my  best 
course.  I  have  adopted  it.  The  difficulty  was 
— to  extricate  myself  as  became  a  man  '  de  $ang 
et  de  feu.''  If  I  have  done  ao,  congratulate  me. 
Alphonso  has  taken  my  hand,  and  I  now  leave  it 
to  him — ^to  attend  to  my  fortunes,  and  clear  up 
my  repute." 

"If  you  are  going  to  London,"  said  Levy, 
"  my  carriage,  ere  this,  must  be  at  the  door,  and 
I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  you  a  seat,  and  converse 
with  you  on  your  prospects.  But,  pette  I  num 
cher,  your  h\\  has  been  from  a  great  height,  and 
any  other  man  would  have  broken  his  bones." 

"Strength  is  ever  light,"  said  the  Count, 
Hmiling;  "and  it  does  not  fail;  it  leaps  down, 
and  rebounds." 

Levy  looked  at  the  Count,  and  blamed  himself 
for  having  disparaged  Peschiera  and  overrated 
Randal. 

While  this  conferenoe  went  on,  Harley  was  by 
Yiolante's  side. 

"I  have  kept  my  promise  to  you,"  said  he, 
with  a  kind  of  tender  humility.  "AJe  you  still 
so  severe  on  me?" 

"  Ah !"  answered  Yiolante,  gaeing  on  his  noble 
brow,  with  all  a  woman's  pride  in  her  eloquent, 
admiring  eyes — "I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dale 
that  you  have  achieved  a  conquest  over  yourself 
which  makes  me  ashamed  to  think  that  I  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  how  your  heart  would  speak 
whan  a  moment  of  wrath  (though  of  wrath  so 
just)  had  passed  away." 

^'No^Yioluto— donotaoqnitmay^;  witneM 


di  Peschiera  that  can  vindicate  ray  honor ;  and  I 
disdain  to  defend  myself  against  the  accusations 
of  a  usurer,  and  of  a  man  who — " 

"  Monsieur !"  said  the  9ount,  drawing  himself 
up. 

"  A  man  who,"  persisted  Randal,  though  he 
trembled  visibly,  "by  his  own  confession,  was 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  schemes  in  which  he 
would  represent  me  as  his  accomplice,  and  who 
now,  not  clearing  himself^  would  yet  convict  an- 
other—" 

"  Cher  petit  Motmeurl'^  said  the  Count,  with 
his  grand  air  of  disdain,  "when  men  like  me 
make  use  of  men  like  you,  we  reward  them  for  a 
service  if  rendered,  or  discard  them  if  the  serv- 
ice be  not  done;  and,  if  I  condescend  to  con- 
fess and  apologize  for  any  act  I  have  committed, 
surely  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  might  do  the  same  with- 
out disparagement  to  his  dignity.  But  I  should 
never,  sir,  have  taken  the  trouble  lo  appear 
against  you,  had  you  not,  as  I  learn,  pretended 
to  the  hand  of  the  lady  whom  I  had  hoped,  with 
less  presumption,  to  call  my  bride ;  and  in  this, 
how  Can  I  tell  that  you  have  n^t  tricked  and  be- 
trayed me  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  our  past  ac- 
quaintance that  warrants  me  to  believe  that,  in- 
stead of  serving  me,  you  sought  but  to  serve 
yourself?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  had  but  one 
mode  of  repairing  to  the  head  of  my  house  the 
wrongs  I  have  done  him — and  that  was  by  saving 
his  daughter  from  a  derogatory  alliance  with  an 
impostor  who  had  abetted  ray  schemes  for  hire, 
and  who  now  would  filch  for  himself  their  fruit." 

"Duke !"  exclaimed  Randal. 

The  Duke  turned  his  back.  Randal  extended 
his  hands  to  the  Squire.  "Mr.  Haaledean — 
what?  you,  too,  condemn  me,  and  unheard  I" 

"Unheard! — zounds,  no!  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  say,  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  devil." 

"I  abet  Frank's  marriage! — I  sanction  the 
post'ObitI — Oh!"  cried  Randal,  clinging  to  a 
straw,  "if  Frank  himself  were  but  here!" 

Harley's  compassion  vanished  before  this  sus- 
tained hypocrisy.  "  You  wish  for  the  presence 
of  Frank  Hazeldean.  It  is  just  Mr.  Dale,  you 
may  now  leave  that  young  man's  side,  and  in 
your  stead  place  there  Frank  Hazeldean  himsell 
He  waits  in  the  next  room— summon  him." 

At  these  words,  the  Squire  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice — "Frank!  Frank! — ^myson!  my  poor 
•on!" — and  rushed  from  the  apartment  through 
the  door  toward  which  Harley  had  pointed. 

This  cry  and  this  action  gave  a  sudden  change 
to  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  for  a  moment 
Randal  himself  was  forgotten.  The  young  man 
seized  that  moment.  Reprieved,  as  it  were,  from 
the  glare  of  contemptuous,  accusing  eyes — slowly 
he  crept  to  the  door,  slowly  and  noiselessly  as  the 
viper,  when  it  is  wounded,  drops  its  crest  and 
glidfls  writhing  through  the  grass.  Le^y  foU 
lowed  him  to  the  threshold,  and  whispered  in  his 


"  I  could  not  help  it— you  would  have  done 
the  same  by  me.  You  see  you  have  fsiled  in 
•rmy  thing;  and  when  a  man  fails  conqdete^, 
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my  revenge  (for  I  have  not  forgone  it),  and  then 
let  my  heart  speak,  and  breathe  ita  prayer  that 
the  angel  Toice,  which  it  now  beatu  to  hear,  may 
■till  be  its  guardian  monitor." 

**  What  is  this!"  cried  an  amazed  Toice;  and 
Harley,  turning  round,  saw  that  the  Buke  was 
by  his  side ;  and,  glancing  with  ludicrous  surprise, 
now  to  Harley,  now  to  Violante,  "  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you — " 

'*  Have  freed  you  from  one  suitor  for  this  dear 
hand,  to  become,  myself^  your  petitioner!" 

^*-  Corpo  di  Bacto  /"  cried  the  sage,  almost  em- 
bracing Harley,  "  this,  indeed,  is  joyful  news. 
But  I  must  not  again  make  a  rash  pledge — not 
again  force  my  child's  inclinations.  And  Vio- 
lante, you  see,  is  running  away.  The  Duke 
stretched  out  his  arm,  and  detained  his  child. 
He  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear.  Violante  blushed  crimson,  and  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  Harley  eagerly  pressed 
forward." 

"  There,"  said  the  Duke,  joining  Harley's  hand 
with  his  daughter's — **  1  don't  think  I  shall  hear 
any  more  of  the  convent  j  but  any  thing  of  this 
sort  I  never  suspected.  If  there  be  a  language 
in  khe  world  for  which  there  is  no  lexicon  or 
granmiar,  it  is  that  which  a  woman  thinks  in, 
but  never  speaks.'* 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Paradise,"  said  Harley. 

"  In  the  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the  serpent 
— yes,"  quoth  the  incorrigible  sage.  "But  who 
•omes  here? — our  friend  Leonard." 

Leonard  now  entered  the  room;  but  Harley 
could  scarcely  greet  him,  before  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Count. 

"  Milord,''^  said  Peschiera,  beckoning  him  aside, 
'*I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  and  I  will  now 
leave  your  roof.  Baron  Levy  returns  to  London, 
and  oflfers  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which  is  al- 
reatly,  I  believe,  at  your  door.  The  Duke  and 
his  daughter  will  readily  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not 
ceremoniously  bid  them  farewell.  In  our  altered 
positions,  it  does  not  become  me  too  intrusively 
to  claim  kindred  j  it  became  me  only  to  remove, 
as  I  trust  I  have  done,  a  barrier  against  the  claim ; 
if  you  approve  my  conduct,  you  will  state  your 
own  opinion  to  the  Duke.''  With  a  profound  sal- 
utation the  Count  turned  to  depart ;  nor  did  Har- 
ley attempt  to  stay  him,  but  attended  him  down 
the  stairs  with  polite  formality. 

"lUmember  only,  my  lord,  that  I  solicit  no- 
thing. I  may  allow  myself  to  accept.  Voila 
tout.^^  He  bowed  again,  with  the  inimitable 
grace  of  the  old  regimty  and  stepped  into  the 
Baron's  traveling-carriage. 

Levy,  who  had  lingered  behind,  paused  to  ac- 
cost L'Estrange. 

"Your  lordship  will  explain  to  Mr.  Egerton 
how  his  adopted  son  deserved  his  esteem,  and  re- 
paid his  kindness.  For  the  rest,  though  you  have 
bought  up  the  more  pressing  and  immediate  de- 
mands on  Mr.  Egerton,  I  fear  that  even  your  for- 
tune will  npt  enable  you  to  clear  those  liabilities, 
which  will  leave  him  perhaps  a  pauper !" 
Vol.  VI.— No.  33.— A  4 


"Baron  Levy,"  said  Harley,  abruptly,  "if  I 
have  forgiven  Mr.  Egerton,  can  not  you  too  for- 
give? Me  he  has  wronged — ^you  have  wronged 
him,  and  more  foully." 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  can  not  forgive  him.  You  he 
has  never  humiliated — ^you  he  has  never  employed 
for  his  wants,  and  scorned  as  his  companion. 
You  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  start  in  life 
with  one  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to  your  own, 
whose  talents  were  not  superior.  Look  you,  Lord 
L'Estrange — in  spite  of  this  difference  between 
me  and  Egerton,  that  he  has  squandered  the  wealth 
that  he  gained  without  effort,  while  I  have  con- 
verted the  follies  of  others  into  my  own  ample 
revenues — the  spendthrift  in  his  penury  has  the 
respect  and  position  which  millions  can  not  be- 
stow upon  me.  You  would  say  that  I  am  an 
usurer,  and  he  is  a  statesman.  But  do  you  know 
what  I  should  have  been  had  I  not  been  bom  the 
natural  son  of  a  peer  ?  Can  you  guess  what  I 
should  have  been  if  Nora  Avenel  had  been  my 
wife  ?  The  blot  on  my  birth,  and  the  blight  on 
ray  youth — and  the  knowledge  that  he  who  was 
rising  every  year  into  the  rank  which  entitled 
him  to  reject  me  as  a  guest  at  his  table — ha 
whom  the  world  called  the  model  of  gentlemen — 
was  a  coward  and  a  liar  to  the  friend  of  his  youth  : 
all  this  made  me  look  on  the  world  with  contempt , 
and  despising  Audley  Egerton,  I  yet  hated  him 
and  envied.  You,  whom  he  wronged,  stretch 
your  hand  as  before  to  the  great  statesman  j  from 
my  touch  you  would  shrink  as  pollution.  My 
lord,  you  may  forgive  him  whom  you  love  and 
pity  i  I  can  not  forgive  him  whom  I  scorn  aiid 
envy.  Pardon  my  prolixity.  I  now  quit  your 
house." 

The  Baron  moved  a  stop — ^then,  turning  baok, 
said  with  a  withering  sneer : 

"  But  you  will  tell  Mr.  Egerton  how  I  helpe<} 
to  expose  the  son  he  adopted !  I  thought  of  the 
childless  man  when  your  lordship  imagined  I  was 
but  in  fear  of  your  threats.  Ha  1  ha ! — that  will 
sting." 

The  Baron  gnashed  his  teeth  as,  hastily  enter- 
ing the  carriage,  he  drew  down  the  blinds — the 
post-boys  cracked  their  whips,  and  the  wheels 
rolled  away. 

"Who  can  judge,"  thought  Harley,  "through 
what  modes  retribution  comes  home  to  the  breast  ? 
That  man  is  chastbed  in  his  wealth — ever  gnaw- 
ed by  desire  for  that  which  his  wealth  can  not 
buy !"  He  roused  himself,  cleared  his  brow,  as 
from  a  thought  that  darkened  and  troubled ;  and,* 
entering  the  saloon,  passed  his  hand  upon  Leon- 
ard's shoulder,  and  looked,  rejoicing,  into  the 
poet's  mild,  honest,  lustrous  eyes.  "Leonard," 
said  he,  gently,  "  your  hour  is  come  at  last." 
» 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
AuDLET  Egerton  was  alone  in  his  apartment 
A  heavy  sleep  had  come  over  him,  shortly  after 
Harley  and  Randal  had  left  the  house  in  the  early 
morning;  and  that  sleep  continued  till  late  in 
the  day.  All  the  while  the  town  of  Lansmer* 
had  been  distracted  in  his  cause— all  the  whila 
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HO  many  tumultuous  passionH  bad  run  riot  in  the 
contest  that  waa  to  close  or  re-open,  for  the  states- 
man's ambition,  the  Janus  gates  of  political  war 
— the  object  of  so  many  fears  and  hopes,  schemes 
and  counter-schemes,  had  slumbered  heavily  as 
an  infant  in  the  oradle.  He  woke  but  in  time  to 
receive  Harley's  dispatch,  announping  the  success 
of  his  election ;  axid  adding,  "  Before  the  night 
you  shall  embrace  your  son.  Do  not  join  us  be- 
low when  I  return.  Keep  calm — wt  will  come 
to  you." 

In  fiiot,  though  not  aware  of  the  dread  nature 
of  Audley's- complaint,  with  its  warning  symp- 
toms, Lord  L'Estrange  wished  to  spare  to  his 
frivid  the  scene  of  Randal's  exposure. 

On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  Egerton  rose.  At 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son — ^Nora's  son-^the 
very  memory  of  his  diseane  vanished.  The  poor, 
weary,  over-labored  heart  indeed  beat  loud,  and 
with  many  a  jerk  and  spasm.  He  heeded  it  not. 
The  victory,  that  restored  him  to  the  sole  life  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  cared  to  live,  was  clean 
forgotten.  Nature  claimed  her  own— daimed  it 
in  scorn  of  death,  and  in  oblivion  of  renown. 

There  sate  the  man,  dressed  with  his  habitual 
precision ;  the  black  coat,  buttoned  across  the  broad 
breast ;  his  countenance,  so  mechanically  habit- 
uated to  calm  self-control,  still  revealing  little  of 
emotion,  though  the  sickly  flush  came  and  went 
on  the  bronzed  cheek,  and  the  eye  watched  the 
hand  of  the  clock,  and  the  ear  hungered  for  a 
foot-tread  along  the  corridor.  At  length  the 
sound  was  heard — steps-— many  steps.  He  sprung 
to  his  feet — he  stood  on  the  hearth.  Was  the 
hearth  to  be  solitary  no  more?  Harley  entered 
first.  Egerton's  eyes  rested  on  him  eagerly  for  a 
moment,  and  strained  onward  across  the  threshold. 
Leonard  came  next — ^Leonard  Fairfield,  whom  he 
had  seen  as  his  opponent  I  He  began  to  suspect 
— ^to  conjecture— to  see  the  mother's  tender  eyes 
in  the  son's  manly  face.  Involuntarily  he  opened 
his  arms ;  but,  Leonard  remaining  still,  let  them 
fall  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  fancied  himself  de- 
ceived. 

"Friend,"  said  Harley,  "I  give  to  you  a  ton 
proved  in  adversity,  and  who  has  fought  his  own 
way  to  fame.  Leonard,  in  tiie  man  to  whom  I 
prayed  you  to  sacrifice  your  own  ambition — of 
whom  you  have  spoken  witii  such  worthy  praise 
— whose  career  of  honor  yon  have  promoted — ^and 
whose  life,  unsatisfied  l^^  those  honors,  you  will 
soothe  witii  your  filial  love — behold  the  husband 
of  Nora  Avenel !  Kneel  to  your  father  1  0  Aud- 
ley,  embrace  your  son  I" 

"  Here— here,"  exclaimed  Egerton,  as  Leonard 
bowed  his  knee— "here  to  my  heart!  Look  at 
me  with  ^lose  eyes !— kindly,  forgivingly:  they 
are  your  mother's  1"  His  proud  head  sunk  on 
his  son's  shoulder 

"  But  this  is  not  enough,"  said  Harley,  leading 
Helen,  and  placing  her  by  Leonard's  side.  "Tou 
must  open  your  heart  foi  more.  Take  into  its 
folds  my  sweet  ward  and  daughter.  What  is  a 
'  home  witho«t  the  smile  of  woman  ?    They  have 


loved  each  other  from  children.  Audley,  yours 
be  the  hand  to  join — ^yours  be  the  lips  that  bless." 

Leonard  started  anxiously.  "  Oh,,  sir ! — oh,  my 
father ! — this  generous  sacrifice  may  not  be ;  for 
he— he  who  has  saved  me  for  this  surpassing  joy 
— ^he  too  loves  her  I" 

"  Nay,  Leonard,"  said  Harley,  smiling,  "  I  am 
not  BO  neglectful  of  myself.  Another  home  woos 
you,  Audley.  He  whom  you  long  so  vainly  sought 
to  reconcile  to  lifo,  exchanging  mournful  dreairm 
for  happy  duties— ^e,  too,  presents  you  to  hL* 
bride.  Love  her  for  my  sake— for  your  own.  She 
it  is,  not  I,  who  presides  over  this  hallowed  re- 
union. But  for  her,  I  should  have  been  a  blinded, 
vindictive,  guilty,  repentant  man ;  and — "  Yio- 
lante's  soft  hand  was  on  his  lips. 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Parson,  with  mild  solemnity, 
"  man  finds  that  the  Saviour's  precepts,  *  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath,'  and  ^  Love  one 
another,'  are  olews  that  conduct  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  human  life,  when  the  schemes  of 
fraud  and  hato  snap  asunder,  and  leave  us  lost 
amid  the  maze." 

Egerton  reared  his  head,  as  if  to  answer ;  and 
all  present  were  struck  and  appalled  by  the  sad- 
den change  that  had  come  over  his  countenance. 
There  was  a  film  upon  the  eye — a  shadow  on  the 
aspect ;  the  words  failed  his  lips — ^he  sunk  on  the 
seat  beside  him.  The  left  hand  rested  droopingly 
upon  the  piles  of  public  papers  and  ofiicial  docu- 
ments, and  the  fingers  played  with  them,  as  the 
bed-ridden  dying  sufferer  plays  with  the  coverlid 
he  will  soon  exchange  for  the  winding-sheet.  But 
his  right  hand  seemed  to  feel,  as  through  the  dark, 
for  the  recovered  son ;  and  having  touched  what 
it  sought,  feebly  drew  Leonard  near  and  nearer. 
Alas !  that  blissful  p&ivatb  lifs — ^that  close  cen- 
tre round  the  core  of  being  in  the  individual  man 
— so  long  missed  and  pined  for — slipped  from  him, 
as  it  were,  the  moment  it  re-appeared }  hurried 
away,  as  the  circle  on  the  ocean,  which  is  scarot 
seen  ere  it  vanishes  amid  infinity.  Suddenly  hoik 
hands  were  still ;  the  head  fell  back.  Joy  had  burst 
asunder  the  last  ligaments,  so  firetted  away  in 
imrevealing  sorrow.  Afar,  their  sound  borne  into 
that  room,  the  joy  bells  were  pealing  triumph ; 
mobs  roaring  out  huzzas  j  the  weak  cry  of  John  Av* 
enel  might  be  blent  in  those  shouts,  as  the  drunken 
zetiots  reded  by  his  cottage  door,  and  startled 
the  screaming  ravens  that  wheeled  round  the  hoi* 
low  oak.  The  boom  which  is  sent  from  the  waves 
on  the  surface  of  life,  while  the  deeps  are  so  noise- 
less in  their  march,  was  borne  on  the  wintry  %u 
into  the  chamber  of  the  statesman  it  honored,  and 
over  the  grass  sighing  low  upon  Nora's  grav<a. 
But  there  was  one  in  the  chamber,  as  in  the  grav« 
for  whom  the  boom  on  the  wave  had  no  sound, 
and  the  march  of  the  deep  had  no  tide.  Amid 
promises  of  home,  and  union,  and  peace,  and  fame, 
Death  strode  into  the  household  ring,  and,  seating 
itself  calm  and  still,  looked  life-like;  warm  hearts 
throbbing  round  it ;  lofty  hopes  fluttering  upward ; 
Love  kneeling  at  its  feet;  Religion,  with  lifted 
finger,  standing  by  its  side. 
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FINAL  CHAPTER. 
Scene,— 'TBS  hall  in  the  old  tower  of  cap- 
tain ROLAND  CAXTON. 

"But  yoa  hftre  not  done?''  sMd  Auguatine 
Caxton. 

PisisTBATUS.— '*  What  remains  to  do  ?" 

Mil.  Caxtoh.  — "What!  — why,  tho  Final 
ChapUr  ! — the  laat  news  you  can  give  lui  of  tho«e 
whom  yon  have  introduced  to  our  liking  or  dislike. " 

FisisTBATUS. — "  Surely  it  is  more  dramatic  to 
dose  the  work  with  a  scene  that  completes  the 
main  design  of  the  plot,  and  leave  it  to  the  pro- 
phetic imagination  of  all  whose  flattering  curiosity 
is  still  not  whoUy  satisfied,  to  trace  the  streams 
of  eaoh  several,  existence,  when  they  branch  off 
again  from  the  lake  in  which  their  waters  con- 
verge, and  by  which  the  sibyl  has  confirmed 
and  made  clear  the  decree,  that  ^Conduct  is 
Fate.' " 

Mr.  Caztov. — "More  dramatic,  I  grant;  but 
yon  have  not  written  a  drama.  A  novelist  should 
be  a  comfortable,  garrulous,  oommunicative,  gos- 
siping fortune-teller ;  not  a  grim,  laconical,  orac- 
ular sibyl.  I  like  a  novel  that  adopts  all  the  old- 
iashioned  customs  prescribed  to  its  art  by  the 
rules  of  the  Masters,  more  especially  a  novel  which 
you  style  *  My  Novel'  par  emphasis.'' 

Captain  Roland. — "A  most  vague  and  im- 
practicable title,  *  My  NoveL'  It  must  really  be 
changed  before  the  work  goes  in  due  form  to  the 
pubUc." 

Mr.  Sqxtills. — "  Certainly  the  present  title  can 
not  be  even  pronounced  by  many  without  inflicting 
a  shock  upon  their  nervous  system.  Bo  you  think, 
lor  instance,  that  my  friend  Lady  Prisoilla  Graves 
— ^who  is  a  great  novel  reader  indeed,  but  holds  all 
female  writers  unfeminine  deserters  to  the  stand- 
ard of  man— couhl  ever  come  out  with '  Pray,  sir, 
have  you  had  time  to  look  at — ^My  Novel  T  She 
would  rather  die  first.  And  yet  to  be  silent  al- 
together on  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  would  bring  on  a  functional  de- 
rangement of  her  ladyship's  organs  of  speech.  Or 
how  could  pretty  Miss  Dulcet — all  sentiment,  it 
is  true,  but  all  bashful  timidity — appall  Captain 
Smirke  from  proposing,  with,  *  Did  not  you  think 
the  Parson's  sermon  a  little  too  dry  in  *My 
Novel?'  It  will  require  a  face  of  brass,  or  at 
least  a  long  course  of  citrate  of  iron,  before  a  re- 
spectable lady  or  unassuming  young  gentleman, 
with  a  proper  dread  of  being  taken  for  scribblers, 
could  electrify  a  social  circle  with,  *The  reviewers 
don't  do  justice  to  the  excellent  things  in — My 
Novel.' " 

Captain  Roland. — "  Awful  consequences,  in- 
deed, may  arise  from  the  mistakes  such  a  title 
gives  rise  to ;  Counselor  Digwell,  for  instance — 
a  lawyer  of  literary  tastes,  but  whose  career  at 
the  bar  was  long  delayed  by  an  unjust  suspicion 
among  the  attorneys  that  he  had  written  a '  Phi- 
ieaoj^oal  Essay' — ^imagine  such  a  man  excusing 
himself  for  being  late  at  a  dinner  of  big  wigs, 
with,  *  I  could  not  get  away  from — ^My  Novel.' 
It  would  be  his  professional  min  1  I  am  not  fend 
•f  lawyers  in  general,  but  still  I  would  not  be  a 


party  to  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
those  with  a  family  \  and  Digwell  has  children 
— ^the  tenth  an  innocent  baby  in  arms.'* 

Mr.  Caxton.— "As  to  Digwell  in  particular, 
and  lawyers  in  general,  they  are  too  accustomed 
to  circumlocution,  to  e3q>08e  themselves  to  the 
danger  your  kind  heart  apprehends,  but  I  allow 
that  a  shy  scholar  like  myself;  or  a  grave  college 
tutor,  might  be  a  little  put  to  the  blush  if  he  were 
to  blurt  forth  inadvertently  with,  *Don  t  waste 
your  time  over  trash  like — My  Novel.'  And  that 
thought  presents  to  us  another  and  more  pleasing 
view  of  this  critical  question.  The  title  you  con- 
demn places  the  work  under  universal  protection. 
Lives  there  a  man  or  a  woman,  so  dead  to  self- 
love  as  to  say,  *  What  contemptible  stuff  is — My 
Novel  ?'  Would  he  or  she  not  rather  be  impell- 
ed by  that  strong  impulse  of  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  heart,  which  moves  us  to  stand  as  well 
as  we  can  with  our  friends,  to  say,  *  Allow  that 
there  is  really  a  good  thing  now  and  then  in — 
My  Novel.'  Moreover,  as  a  novel  aspires  to  em- 
brace most  of  the  interests  or  the  passions  that 
agitate  mankind — to  generalize,  as  it  were,  the 
details  of  life  that  come  home  to  us  all — so,  in 
reality,  the  title  denotes  that  if  it  be  such  as  the 
author  may  not  unworthily  call  his  Novel,  it 
must  also  be  such  as  the  reader,  whoever  he  be, 
may  appropriate  in  part  to  himself — ^representing 
his  own  ideas— expressing  his  own  experience- 
reflecting,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  in  profile,  his 
own  personal  identity.  Thus,  when  we  glance 
at  the  looking-glass  in  another  man's  room,  our 
likeness  for  the  moment  appropriates  the  mirror ; 
and,  according  to  the  humor  in  which  we  are,  or 
the  state  of  our  spirits  and  health,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, '  Bilious  and  yellow ! — I  might  as  well 
take  care  of  my  diet!'  Or,  *Well,  I've  half  a 
mind  to  propose  to  dear  Jane  j  I'm  not  such  an 
ill-looking  dog  as  I  thought  fori'  Still,  what- 
ever result  from  that  glance  at  the  mirror,  we 
never  doubt  that  'tis  our  likeness  we  see  \  and 
each  says  to  the  phantom  reflection,  *  Thou  art 
myself;'  though  the  mere  article  of  furniture  that 
gives  the  reflection  belongs  to  another.  It  is  my 
likeness  if  it  be  his  glass.  And  a  narrative  that 
is  true  to  the  Varieties  of  Life,  is  every  Man's 
Novel,  no  matter  from  what  shores,  by  what 
rivers,  by  what  bays,  in  what  pits  were  extracted 
the  sands,  and  the  dlex,  the  pearl  ash,  the  nitre 
and  quicksilver,  which  form  its  materials;  no 
matter  who  the  craftsman  who  fashioned  its 
form }  no  matter  who  the  vendor  that  sold,  or 
the  customer  who  bought  \  still,  if  I  but  recog- 
nize some  trait  of  myself;  'tis  my  likeness  that 
makes  it '  My  Novel.'  " 

Mr.  Squills  (puzzled,  and  therefore  admir- 
ing) — t'  Subtle,  sir — very  subtle.  Fine  organ  of 
comparison  in  Mr.  Caxton's  head,  and  much  call- 
ed into  play  this  evening.'' 

Mr.  Caxton  (benignly).— "Finally,  the  au- 
thor, by  this  most  admirable  and  much  signify- 
ing title,  dispenses  with  all  necessity  of  preface. 
He  need  insinuate  no  merits — he  need  extenuate 
no  faults ;  for  by  calling  his  work  thus  curtly, 
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*  My  Norel,'  he  doth  delicately  imply  that  it  la  no 
use  wasting  talk  about  iaults  or  merits." 

PisiSTEATUS  (amazed). — "How  is  that,  sir?" 

Mr.  Caxton. — *'  What  so  clear?  You  imply 
that,  though  a  better  novel  may  be  written  by 
others,  you  do  not  expect  to  write  a  novel  to 
which,  taken  as  a  novel,  you  would  more  decis- 
ively  and  unblushingly  prefix  that  voucher  of 
personal  authorship  and  identity  conveyed  in  the 
monosyllable  *My.'  And  if  yoii  have  written 
your  best,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad,  what  can  any 
man  of  candor  and  integrity  require  nK>re  from 
you  ?  Perhaps  you  will  say  that,  if  you  had  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago,  you  might  have  called  it 
The  Novel,  or  the  Golden  Novel,  as  Lucius  call- 
ed his  story,  ^  The  Ass  \*  and  Apuleius,  to  distin- 
guish his  own  more  elaborate  ass  from  all  asses 
preceding  it,  called  his  tale  *■  The  Golden  Ass.' 
But  living  in  the  present  day,  such  a  designation — 
implying  a  merit  in  general,  not  the  partial  and 
limited  merit  corresponding  only  with  your  in- 
dividual abilities — would  be  presumptuous  and 
ofiensive.  True — I  here  anticipate  the  observa- 
tion I  see  Squills  is  about  to  make.'' 

Squills.—"  I,  sir !" 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  You  would  say  that,  as  Scar- 
ron  called  his  work  of  fiction  *  The  Comic  Novel,* 
so  Pisistratus  might  have  called  his  *  The  Serious 
Novel, '  or  '  The  Tragic  Novel.'  But,  Squills,  that 
title  would  not  have  been  inviting  nor  appropri- 
ate, and  would  have  been  exposed  to  comparison 
with  Scarron,  who  being  dead,  is  inimitable. 
Wherefore,  to  put  the  question  on  the  irrefragable 
basis  of  mathematics — ^wherefore,  as  A  B  *  My 
Novel'  is  not  equal  to  B  C  '  The  Golden  Novel,' 
nor  to  D  E  *  The  Serious  or  Tragic  Novel,'  it  fol- 
lows that  A  B  *  My  Novel'  is  equal  to  *  Pisistratus 
Caxton,'  and  P  C  ^  Pisistratus  Caxton'  must  there- 
fore be  just  equal,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  A  B 
*My  Novel' — which  was  to  be  demonstrated." 
My  father  looked  round  triumphantly,  and  ob- 
serving that  Squills  was  dumbfounded,  and  the 
rest  of  his  audience  posed,  he  added,  mildly : 

"  And  so  now,  non  quieta  moveref  proceed  with 
the  Final  Chapter,  and  tell  us  first  what  became 
of  that  youthful  Giles  Overreach,  who  was  him- 
Helf  his  own  Marrall  ?" 

"Ay!"  said  the  Captain,  "what  became  of 
Randal  Leslie  ?,    Did  he  repent  and  reform  ?" 

"  Nay,"  quoth  my  father,  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head,  "you  can  regulate  the  warm  tide  of 
wild  passion — ^you  can  light  into  virtue  the  dark 
errors  of  ignorance ;  but  where  the  force  of  the 
brain  does  but  clog  the  free  action  of  the  heart — 
where  you  have  to  deal,  not  with  ignorance  mis- 
led, but  intelligence  corrupted — small  hope  of  re- 
form ;  for  reform  here  will  need  reorganization. 
I  have  somewhere  read  (perhaps  in  Hebrew  tra- 
dition) that  of  the  two  ord«rs  of  falUn  spirits — the 
Angels  of  Love,  and  the  Angels  of  Knowledge — 
the  first  missed  the  stars  they  had  lost,  and  wan- 
dered back  through  the  darkness,  one  by  one  into 
heaven;  but  the  last,  lighted  on  by  their  own 
lurid  splendors,  said,  "  Wherever  we  go,  there  is 
heaven !"    And  deeper  and  lower  descending,  lost 


their  shape  and  their  nature,  till,  deformed  ami 
obscene,  the  bottomless  pit  closed  around  them.*' 

Mr.  Squills. — "I  should  not  have  thought, 
Mr.  Caxton,  that  a  book-man  like  you  would  be 
thus  severe  upon  knowledge." 

"  Mr.C  AXTON  (in  wrath) . — *  *  Severe  upon  knowl- 
edge !  0  Squills — Squilla — Squills !  Knowledge 
perverted,  is  knowledge  no  longer.  Vinegar, 
which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  breeds  small  serpents, 
or  at  best  slimy  eels,  not  comestible,  once  was 
wine.  If  I  say  to  my  grandchildren, '  Don't  drink 
that  sour  stufif,  which  the  sun  itself  fills  with  rep- 
tiles;' does  that  prove  me  a  foe  to  sound  sherry? 
Squills,  if  you  had  but  received  a  scholastic  edu- 
cation, you  would  know  the  wise  maxim  that 
saith,  '  All  things  the  worst  are  corruptions  from 
things  originally  designed  as  the  best.'  Has  not 
freedom  bred  anarchy,  and  religion  fanaticism? 
And  if  I  blame  Marat  calling  for  blood,  or  Don»- 
inic  racking  a  heretic,  am  I  severe  on  the  religion 
that  canonized  Francis  de  Sales,  or  the  freedom 
that  immortalized  Thrasybulus  ?" 

Mr.  Squills,  dreading  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
saints  in  the  Calendar,  and  an  epitome  of  Ancient 
History,  exclaimed  eagerly — "  Enough,  sir — 1  am 
convinced !" 

Mr.  Caxton. — "  Moreover,  I  have  thought  it  a 
natural  stroke  of  art  in  Pisistratus,  to  keep  Randal 
Leslie,  in  his  progress  toward  the  rot  of  the  intel- 
lect unwholesomely  refined,  firee  from  all  the  sal- 
utary infiuences  that  keep  ambition  from  settling 
into  egotism.  Neither  in  his  slovenly  home,  nor 
from  his  classic  tutor  at  his  preparatory  school, 
does  he  seem  to  have  learned  any  truths,  religious 
or  moral,  that  might  give  sap  to  fresh  shoots  when 
the  first  rank  grow^  was  cut  down  by  the  knife ; 
and  I  especially  noted,  as  illustrative  of  Egerton, 
no  less  than  of  Randal,  tiiat  though  the  states- 
man's occasional  hints  of  advice  to  hisprotigf  are 
worldly  wise  in  their  way,  and  suggestive  of  honor 
as  befitting  the  creed  of  a  gentleman,  they  are  not 
such  as  much  influence  a  shrewd  reasoner  like 
Randal,  whom  the  example  of  the  playground  at 
Eton  had  not  served  to  correct  of  the  arid  self- 
seeking,  which  looked  to  knowledge  for  no  object 
but  power.  A  man  tempted  by  passions  like 
Audley,  or  seduced  into  fraud  by  a  cold  subtle 
spirit  like  Leslie,  will  find  poor  defense  in  the  ele- 
gant precepts,  'Remember  to  act  as  a  gentleman.' 
Such  moral  embroidery  adds  a  beautiful  scarf  to 
one's  armor ;  but  it  is  not  the  armor  itself!  Ten 
o'clock — as  I  live — Push  on,  0  Pisistratus  I  and 
finish  the  chapter." 

Mrs.  Caxton  (benevolently). — "Don't  hurry. 
Begin  with  that  odious  Randal  Leslie,  to  oblige 
your  father ;  but  there  are  others  whom  Blanche 
and  I  care  much  more  to  hear  about. 

Pisistratus,  seeing  there  is  no  help  for  it,  pro- 
duces a  supplementary  manuscript,  which  prove* 
that,  whatever  his  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  efTeci 
of  a  Final  Chapter,  be  had  foreseen  tiiat  his  au- 
dience would  not  be  contented  without  one. 

Randal  Leslie,  late  at  noon  the  day  after  ha 
quitted  Lansmere  Park,  arrived  on  foot  at  bis 
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lather^s  house.  He  had  walked  all  the  way,  and 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  winter  night  j  but  he 
was  not  sensible  of  iiatig^e  till  the  dismal  home 
closed  round  him,  with  its  air  of  hopeless  ignoble 
poverty  j  and  then  he  sunk  upon  the  floor,  feel- 
ing  himself  a  ruin  amidst  the  ruins.  He  made 
no  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  to  his  relations. 
Miserable  man,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  he 
could  confide,  or  from  whom  he  might  hear  the 
truths  that  connect  repentance  with  consolation  1 
After  some  weeks  past  in  sullen  and  almost  un- 
broken silence,  he  left  as  abruptly  as  he  had  ap- 
peared, and  returned  to  London.  The  sudden 
death  of  a  man  like  Egerton  had  even  in  those 
excited  times  created  intense  though  brief  sensa- 
tion. The  particulars  of  the  election  that  had 
been  given  in  detail  in  the  provincial  papers, 
were  copied  into  the  London  journals;  among 
those  details,  Randal  Leslie's  conduct  la  the  Com- 
mittee-room, with  many  an  indignant  comment 
on  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  The  political 
world  of  all  parties  formed  one  of  those  judg- 
ments on  the  great  man's  poor  dependent,  which 
fix  a  staui  upon  the  character,  and  place  a  bar- 
rier in  the  career  of  ambitious  youth.  The  im- 
portant personages  who  had  once  noticed  Ran- 
dal for  Audley's  sake,  and  who  on  their  subse- 
quent and  not  long  deferred  restoration  to  power, 
could  have  made  his  fortune,  passed  him  in  the 
streets  without  a  nod.  He  did  not  venture  to  re- 
mind Avenel  of  the  promise  to  aid  him  in  an- 
other election  for  Lansmere,  nor  dream  of  filling 
up  the  vacancy  which  Egerton's  death  had  cre- 
ated. He  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that  all 
hope  of  that  borough  was  over ; — he  would  have 
been  hooted  in  the  streets  and  pelted  from  the 
hustings.  Forlorn  in  the  vast  metropolis  as 
Leonard  had  once  been,  in  his  turn  he  loitered  on 
the  bridge,  and  gazed  on  the  remorseless  river. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  connections — ^nothing 
tfave  talents  and  knowledge  to  force  his  way 
back  into  the  lofty  world  in  which  all  had  smiled 
on  him  before ;  and  talents  and  knowledge,  that 
had  been  exerted  to  injure  a  benefactor,  made 
him  but  the  more  despised.  Sut  even  now, 
Fortune,  that  had  bestowed  on  the  pauper  heir 
of  Rood  advantages  so  numerous  and  so  daz- 
zling, out  of  which  he  had  cheated  himself^ 
gave  him,  a  chance,  at  least,  of  present  independ- 
ence, by  which,  with  patient  toil,  he  might  have 
won,  if  not  to  the  highest  places,  at  least  to 
a  position  in  which  he  could  have  forced  the 
world  to  listen  to  his  explanations,  and  perhaps 
receive  his  excuses.  The  X5000  that  Audley 
designed  for  him,  and  which,  in  a  private  mem- 
orandum, the  statesman  had  entreated  Harley  to 
dee  safely  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  law,  were 
made  over  to  Randal  by  Lord  L'Estrange's  soli- 
citor ;  but  this  sum  seemed  to  him  so  small  after 
the  loss  of  such  gorgeous  hopes,  and  the  up-hill 
path  seemed  so  slow  after  such  short  cuts  to 
power,  that  Randal  looked  upon  the  unexpected 
bequest  simply  as  an  apology  for  adopting  no  pro- 
fession. Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween hl»  past  and  his  present  place  in  the  En- 


glish world,  he  hastened  abroad.  There,  whether 
in  distraction  from  thought,  or  from  the  curiosity 
of  a  restless  intellect  to  explore  the  worth  of  things 
yet  untried,  Randal  Leslie,  who  had  hitherto  been 
so  dead  to  the  ordinary  amusements  of  youth, 
plunged  into  the  society  of  damaged  gamesters 
and  third-rate  rouet.  In  this  companionship  his 
very  talents  gradually  degenerated,  and  their  ex- 
ercise upon  low  intrigues  and  miserable  projects 
but  abased  his  social  character,  till,  sinking  step 
after  step  as  his  funds  decayed,  he  finally  vanished 
out  of  the  sphere  in  whidi  even  profligates  stiU 
retain  the  habits,  and  cling  to  the  aute  of  gen- 
tlemen. His  father  died;  the  neglected  property 
of  Rood  devolved  on  Rahdal ;  but  out  of  its  scanty 
proceeds  he  had  to  pay  the  portions  of  his  brother 
and  sister,  and  his  mother's  jointure ;  the  surplus 
left  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  executor's  account. 
The  hope  of  restoring  the  home  and  fortunes  of 
his  forefathers  had  long  ceased.  What  were  the 
ruined  hall  and  its  bleak  wastes  without  that 
hope  which  had  once  dignified  the  wreck  and  the 
desert  ?  He  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg,  ordering 
the  sale  of  the  property.  No  one  great  proprietor 
was  a  candidate  for  the  unpromising  investment; 
it  was  sold  in  lots  among  small  freeholders  and 
retired  traders.  A  builder  bought  the  Hall  for  its 
materials.  Hall,  lands,  and  name  were  blotted 
out  of  the  map  and  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  widow,  Oliver,  and  JiUiet  removed  to  a 
provincial  town  in  another  shire.  Juliet  married 
an  ensign  in  a  inarching  regiment,  and  died  of 
neglect  after  childbirth.  Mrs.  Leslie  did  not 
long  survive  her.  Oliver  added  to  his  little  for- 
tune by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  retail 
tradesman,  who  had  amassed  a  few  thouKand 
pounds.  He  set  up  a  brewery,  and  contrived  to 
live  without  debt,  though  a  large  family,  and  his 
own  constitutional  inertness,  extracted  from  his 
business  small  profits  and  no  savings.  Nothing 
of  Randal  had  been  heard  of  for  years  after  the 
sale  of  Rood,  except  that  he  had  tsken  up  his  resi- 
dence either  in  Australia  or  the  United  States ; 
it  was  not  known  which,  but  presumed  to  be  the 
latter.  Still,  Oliver  had  been  brought  up  with  so 
high  a  veneration  of  his  brother's  talents,  that  he 
cherished  the  sanguine  belief  that  Randal  would 
some  day  appear,  wealthy  and  potent,  like  the 
uncle  in  a  comedy ;  lift  up  the  sunken  fsunily, 
and  rear  into  graceful  ladieS  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  the  clumsy  little  boys  and  the  vulg^ 
little  girls  who  now  crowded  round  Oliver's  din- 
ner-table, Mrith  appetites  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  joints. 

One  winter  day,  when,  from  the  said  dinner- 
table  wife  and  children  had  retired,  and  Oliver 
sate  sipping  his  half-pint  of  bad  port,  and  look- 
ing over  unsatisfactory  accounts,  a  thin  terrier, 
lying  on  the  threadbare  rug  by  the  niggard  fire, 
sprang  up  and  barked  fiercely.  Oliver  lifted  his 
dull  blue  eyes,  and  saw  opposite  to  him,  at  the 
window,  a  human  face.  The  face  was  pressed 
close  to  the  panes,  and  was  obscured  by  the  haze 
which  the  breath  of  its  lips  drew  forth  from  the 
frosty  rime  that  had  gathered  on  the  glass. 
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Oliver  alarmed  and  indignant,  supposing  this 
intrusive  spectatoi  oi  his  privacy  to  be  some  bold 
and  lawless  tramper,  stepped  out  of  the  room, 
opened  the  front  door,  and  bade  the  stranger  go 
about  his  business ;  while  the  terrier,  still  more 
inhospitably  yelped  and  snapped  at  the  stranger^s 
heels.  Then  a  hoarse  voice  said,  "  Don*t  you 
know  me,  Oliver  ?  I  am  your  brother  Randal ! 
Call  away  your  dog,  and  Jet  me  in.*  Oliver 
utared  aghut— he  could  not  believe  his  slow 
senses — he  could  not  recognize  his  brother  in  tlie 
gaunt,  grim  apparition  before  him.  But,  at 
length,  he  came  forward,  gazed  into  Randalls 
face,  and,  grasping  his  l\and  in  amazed  silence, 
led  him  into  the  little  parlor.  Not  a  trace  of  the 
well-bred  refinement,  which  had  once  character- 
ized Randal's  air  and  person,  was  visible.  His 
dress  bespoke  the  last  stage  of  that  terrible  decay 
which  is  significantly  called,  the  "shabby  gen- 
teel.'' His  mieu  was  that  of  the  skulking,  thn- 
orouB,  fumshed  vagabond.  As  he  took  off  his 
greasy  tattered  hat,  he  exhibited,  though  still 
young  in  yes^  the  signs  of  premature  old  age. 
His  hair,  once  so  fine  and  silken,  was  of  a  harsh 
iron  gray,  bald  in  ragged  patches :  his  forehead 
and  visage  were  plowed  into  furrows;  intelli- 
gence was  still  in  the  aspect,  but  an  intelligence 
that  instinctively  set  you  on  your  guard — sinister 
— gloomy — menacing. 

Randal  stopped  short  all  questioning.  He 
seized  the  sma)l  modicum  of  wine  on  the  table, 
and  drained  it  at  a  draught.  "Pooh  V'  said  he, 
'*have  you  nothing  that  warms  a  man  better 
than  this?"  Oliver,  who  felt  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  a  frightful  dream,  went  to  a  cup- 
board, and  took  out  a  bottle  of  brandy,  three- 
parts  full.  Randal  snatched  at  it  eagerly,  and 
put  his  lips  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  "Ah,'' 
said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  this  comforts ;  now. 
give  me  food."  Oliver  hastened  himself  to  serve 
his  brother ;  in  fact,  he  felt  ashamed  that  even 
the  slip-shod  maid-servant  should  see  his  visitor. 
When  he  returned  with  such  provisions  as  he 
could  extract  from  the  larder,  Randal  was  seated 
by  the  fire,  spreading  over  the  embers  emaciated 
bony  hands,  like  the  talons  of  a  vulture. 

He  devoured  the  cold  meat  set  before  him  with 
terrible  voracity,  and  nearly  finished  the  spirits 
left  in  the  bottle ;  but  the  last  had  no  effect  in 
dispersing  his  gloom.  Oliver  stared  at  him  in 
fear — ^the  terrier  continued  to  utter  a  low,  sus- 
picious growl. 

"  You  would  know  my  history  ?"  at  length  said 
Randal,  bluntly.  "  It  is  short.  I  have  tried  for 
fortune  and  failed — I  am  without  a  penny  and 
without  a  hope.  You  seem  poor — I  suppose  you 
can  not  much  help  me.  Let  me  at  least  stay 
with  you  for  a  time — I  know  not  where  else  to 
look  for  bread  and  for  shelter." 

Oliver  burst  into  tears,  and  cordiaDy  bade  his 
brother  welcome.  Randal  remained  some  weeks 
at  Oliver's  house,  never  stirring  out  of  the  doors, 
and  not  seeming  to  notice,  though  he  did  not 
scruple  to  use,  the  new  habiliments  which  Oliver 
procured  ready-made,  and  placed,  without  remark, 


in  his  room.  But  his  presence  soon  became  in- 
tolerable to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  oppress- 
ive even  to  its  master.  Randal,  who  had  once 
been  eo  abstemious  that  he  had  even  regarded 
the  most  moderate  use  of  wine  as  incompatible 
with  clear  judgment  and  vigilant  observation,  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  at  all 
hours  of  the  day ;  but  though  they  sometimes  in- 
toxicated him  into  stupor,  they  never  unlocked  his 
heart,  nor  enlivened  his  sullen  mood.  If  he  ob- 
served less  acutely  tban  of  old,  he  could  still  conceal 
just  as  closely.  Mrs.  Oliver  Leslie,  at  first  rather 
awed  and  taciturn,  grew  cold  and  repelling,  then 
pert  and  sarcastic,  at  last  undisguisedly  and  vul- 
garly rude.  Randal  made  no  retort;  but  his 
sneer  was  so  galling  that  the  wife  flew  at  once  to 
her  husband  and  declared  that  either  she  or  his 
brother  must  leave  the  house.  Oliver  tried  to 
pacify  and  compromise,  with  partial  success ;  and, 
a  few  days  afterward,  he  came  to  Randal  and  said, 
timidly,  "You  see,  my  wife  brought  me  nearly 
all  I  possess,  and  you  don't  condescend  to  make 
friends  with  her.  Your  residence  here  n[iU8t  be 
as  pamful  to  you  as  to  me.  But  I  wish  to  see 
you  provided  for ;  and  I  could  offer  you  something 
— only  it  seems,  at  first  glance  so  beneath^" 

"  Beneath  what  ?"  interrupted  Randal,  wither- 
ingly.  "  What  I  was— or  what  I  am  ?  Speak 
out!" 

"  To  be  sure  you  are  a  scholar ;  and  I've  heard 
you  say  fine  things  about  knowledge  and  so  forth ; 
and  you'll  have  plenty  of  books  at  your  disposal 
no  doubt;  and  you  are  still  young,  and  may  rise 
^and— " 

"  Hell  and  torments !  Be  quick— say  the  worst 
or  the  best  I"  cried  Randal,  fiercely. 

"Well,  then,"  said  poor  Oliver,  still  trying  to 
soflen  the  mtended  proposal,  "you  must  know 
that  our  sister's  husband  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Pel- 
pem,  who  keeps  a  very  respectable  school.  H« 
is  not  learned  himself  and  attends  chiefly  to  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping,  and  such  matters — but 
he  wants  an  usher  to  teach  the  classics ;  for  some 
of  the  boys  go  to  college  And  I  have  written  to 
him,  just  to  sound — I  did  not  mention  your  name 
till  I  knew  if  you  would  like  it;  but  he  will 
take  my  recommendation.  Board — ^lodging — ^fifty 
pounds  a  year ;  in  short,  the  place  is  yours  if  you 
Uke  it." 

Randal  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  was 
long  before  he  answered.  "Well,  be  it  so;  I 
have  come  to  that.  Ha,  ha!  yes,  knowledge  is 
power  1"  he  paused  a  few  moments.  "  So  the  old 
Hall  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  you  are  a  trades- 
man in  a  small  country  town,  and  my  sister  is 
dead,  and  I  henceforth  am— John  Smith !  Yon 
say  that  you  did  not  mention  my  name  to  the 
school-master — still  keep  it  concealed;  forg«t 
that  I  once  was  a  Leslie.  Our  tie  of  brotherhood 
ceases  when  I  go  from  your  hearth.  Write,  then, 
to  your  head  master,  who  attends  to  arithmetic, 
and  secure  the  rank  of  his  usher  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for— John  Smitii." 

Not  many  days  afterward,  the  protfgi  of  And- 
ley  Egerton  entered  on  his  duties  as  Ubher  in  on* 
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ol  those  large,  cheap  sohools,  which  comprise  a 
■prinkling  of  the  sons  of  featrjr  and  clergymen 
designed  for  ^e  learned  professions,  with  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  sons  of  traders,  intended 
some  for  the  ooanting-hoiiae,  some  for  the  shop 
and  the  till.  There,  to  this  day,  under  the  name 
of  John  Smith,  lives  Randal  Leslie. 

It  is  probably  not  pride  alone  that  induces  him 
to  persist  in  that  change  of  jiame,  and  makes 
him  regard  as  perpetual  the  abandonment  of  the 
one  that  he  took  from  his  fi>refathers,  and  with 
whkAi  he  had  once  identified  his  vaulting  ambi- 
tion ;  for  shortly  after  he  had  quitted  his  brother's 
house,  Oliver  read  in  the  weekly  newspaper,  to 
¥^ich  he  bounded  his  lore  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  an  extract  from  an  American  journal, 
wherein  certain  mention  was  made  of  an  English 
adventurer  who,  among  ofcher  aliases,  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Leslie — ^that  extract  caused 
Oliver  to  start,  turn  pale,  look  round,  and  thrust 
the  paper  into  the  fire.  From  that  time  he  never 
attempted  to  violate  the  condition  Randal  had 
in^poeed  on  him — ^never  sought  to  renew  their 
intercourse,  nor  to  claim  a  brother.  Doubtless, 
if  the  adventurer  thus  signalized  was  the  man 
Oliver  suspected,  whatever  might  be  imputed  to 
Randal's  charge  that  could  have  paled  a  brother's 
eheek,  it  was  none  of  the  more  violent  crimes  to 
which  law  is  inexorable,  but  rather  (in  that  pro- 
gress made  by  ingratitude  and  duplicity,  with 
Need  and  Necessity  urging  them  on)  some  act  of 
di^ionesty,  which  may  just  esci^  from  the  law, 
to  sink,  without  redemption,  the  name.  However 
this  be,  there  is  noijiing  in  Randsl's  present 
coarse  of  life  which  forebodes  any  deeper  falL  He 
has  known  what  it  is  to  want  bread,  and  his 
former  restlessness  subsides  into  cynic  i^athy. 

He  lodges  in  the  town  near  the  school,  and 
thus  the  debasing  habit  of  unsocial  besotment  is 
not  brought  under  the  eyes  of  his  superior.  The 
dram  is  his  sole  luxury — ^if  it  be  suspected,  it  is 
thought  to  be  his  sole  vice.  He  goes  through 
the  ordinary  routine  of  tuition  with  average 
credit ;  his  spirit  of  intrigue  occasionally  shows 
itself  in  attempts  to  concilitate  the  favor  of  the 
boys  whose  fathers  are  wealthy — ^who  are  bom  to 
higher  rank  than  the  rest;  and  he  lays  compli- 
cated schemes  to  be  asked  home  for  the  holidays. 
But  when  the  schemes  succeed,  and  the  invitation 
comes,  he  reooils  and  shrinks  back — ^he  does  not 
dare  to  show  himself  on  the  borders  of  the  brighter 
world  he  once  hoped  to  sway ;  he  fears  that  he 
may  be  discovered  to  be — a  Leslie!  On  such 
days,  when  his  task  work  is  over,  he  shuts  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  locks  the  door,  and  drugs 
himself  into  insensibility. 

Onoe  he  found  a  well-worn  volume  running  the 
round  of  delighted  school-boys — ^took  it  up,  and 
j^cognized  Leonard's  earliest  popular  work,  which 
had  once  seduced  himself  into  pleasant  thoughts 
and  gentle  emotions.  He  carried  the  book  to  his 
own  lodgings — read  it  again ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned it  to  its  young  owner,  some  of  the  leaves 
were  stained  with  tears.  Alas !  perhaps  but  the 
maiirilm  toars  of  broken  nerves,  not  of  the  awak- 


ened soul — for  the  leaves  smelt  strongly  of  whisky. 
Tet,  after  that  re-perusal,  Randal  Leslie  turned 
suddenly  to  deeper  studies  than  his  habitual 
drudgeries  required.  He  revived  and  increased 
his  early  scholarship ;  he  chalked  the  outline  of  a 
work  of  great  erudition,  in  which  the  subtlety  of 
his  intellect  found  field  in  learned  and  acute 
criticism.  But  he  has  never  proceeded  far  in 
this  work.  After  each  irregular  and  spasmodia 
efibrt,  the  pen  drops  from  his  hand,  and  he  mut* 
ters,  "But  to  what  end?  I  can  never  now  raise 
a  name.  Why  give  reputation  to— John  Smith?'* 

Thus  he  drags  on  his  life ;  and  perhaps,  when 
he  dies,  the  fragments  of  his  learned  work  may 
be  discovered  in  the  desk  of  the  usher,  and  serve 
as  hints  to  some  crafty  student,  who  may  filch 
ideas  and  repute  from  the  dead  Leslie,  as  Leslie 
had  filched  tiiem  from  the  living  BurUy. 

While  what  may  be  called  poetical  justice  has 
thus  evolved  itse^  from  the  schemes  in  which 
Randal  X<eslie  had  wasted  rare  intellect  in  baf- 
fling his  own  fortunes,  no  outward  signs  of  ad- 
versity evince  the  punishment  of  Providence  on 
the  head  of  the  more  powerful  offender,  Baron 
Levy.  No  fall  in  the  Funds  has  shaken  the 
sumptuous  fabric,  built  from  the  ruined  houses 
of  other  men.  Baron  Levy  is  still  Baron  Levy 
the  tniUionaire  ;  but  I  doubt  if  at  heart  he  be 
not  more  acutely  miserable  than  Randal  Leslie, 
the  usher.  For  Levy  is  a  man  who  has  admit- 
ted the  fiercer  passions  into  his  philosophy  of  life ; 
he  has  not  the  pale  blood  and  torpid  heart  which 
allow  the  scotched  adder  to  doze  away  ito  sense 
of  pain.  Just  as  old  age  began  to  creep  upon  the 
fjBshionable  usurer,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
opera-dancer,  whose  light  heels  had  turned  the 
lighter  heads  of  half  the  iiigans  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  craft  of  the  dancer  was  proof 
against  all  lesser  Imbes  than  that  of  marriage ; 
and  Levy  married  her.  From  that  moment  his 
house,  Lom$  Qfdnztj  was  more  crowded  than 
ever  by  the  high-bom  dandies  whose  society  he 
had  long  so  eagerly  courted.  That  society  be- 
came his  curse.  The  Baroness  was  an  accom- 
plished coquette  ,•  and  Levy — with  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  jealousy  was  the  predominant  passion 
— ^was  stretched  on  an  eternal  rack.  His  low  es- 
timate of  human  nature — ^his  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  virtue — added  strength  to  the  agony 
of  his  suspicions,  and  provoked  the  very  dangers 
he  dreaded.  His  sole  self-torturing  task  was  that 
of  the  spy  upon  his  own  hearth.  His  banquetM 
were  haunted  by  a  spectre ;  the  attributes  of  his 
Mrealth  were  as  the  goad  and  the  scourge  of  Ne- 
mesis. His  gay  cynic  smile  changed  into  a  sul- 
len scowl — his  hair  blanched  into  white — his  eyes 
were  hollow  with  one  consuming  care.  Sudden- 
ly he  left  his  costly  house — left  London ,  abjured 
all  the  society  which  it  had  been  the  joy  of  hifc 
wealth  to  purchase ;  buried  himself  and  his  wife 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  provinces ;  and  there 
he  still  lives.  He  seeks  in  vain  to  occupy  his 
days  with  rural  pursuits;  he  to  whom  the  excite- 
mente  of  a  metropolis,  with  all  its  corruption  and 
its  vices,  were  the  sole  sources  of  the  turbid  stream 
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I  bat  he  called  **  pleasure !"  There,  too,  the  fiend 
of  jealousy  still  pursues  him ;  he  prowls  round 
his  demesnes  with  the  haggard  eye  and  furtive 
Mtep  of  a  thief;  he  guards  his  wife  as  a  prisoner, 
for  she  threatens  every  day  to  escape.  The  life  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  prison  to  so  many 
is  the  life  of  a  jailer.  His  wife  abhors  him,  and 
«loes  not  conceal  it ;  and  still  slavishly  he  dotes 
ini  her.  Accustomed  to  the  freest  liberty — de- 
manding applause  and  admiration  as  her  rights 
— wholly  uneducated,  vulgar  in  mind,  coarse  in 
language,  violent  in  temper — the  beautiful  Fury 
he  has  brought  to  his  home  makes  that  home  a 
hell.  Thus,  what  might  seem  to  the  superficial 
most  enviable,  is  to  their  possessor  most  hateful. 
He  dares  not  ask  a  soul  to  see  how  he  spends  his 
gold — he  has  shrunk  into  a  mean  and  niggardly 
expenditure,  and  complains  of  reverse  and  pov- 
erty, in  order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  wife  for 
debarring  her  of  the  enjoyments  which  she  an- 
ticipated from  the  Money-Bags  she  had  married. 
A  vague  consciousness  of  retribution  has  awaken- 
ed remorse,  to  add  to  his  other  stings.  And  the 
remorse  coming  from  superstition,  not  religion — 
sent  from  below,  not  descending  from  above — 
brings  with  it  none  of  the  consolations  of  a  gen- 
uine repentance.  He  never  seeks  to  atone^ 
never  dreams  of  some  redeeming  good  action. 
His  riches  flow  around  him,  spreading  wider  and 
wider— out  of  his  own  reach. 

The  Count  di  Peschiera  was  not  deceived  in 
the  calculations  which  had  induced  him  to  afiect 
repentance,  and  establish  a  claim  upon  his  kins- 
man. He  received  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Duke  di  Serrano  an  annuity  not  disproportioned 
to  his  rank,  and  no  order  from  his  court  forbade 
his  return  to  Vienna.  But,  in  the  very  summer 
that  followed  his  visit  to  Lansmere,  his  career 
came  to  an  abrupt  close.  At  Baden-Baden  he 
paid  court  to  a  wealthy  and  accomplished  Polish 
widow :  and  his  fine  person  and  terrible  repute 
awed  away  all  rivals  save  a  young  Frenchman, 
as  daring  as  himself,  and  much  more  in  love.  A 
challenge  was  given  and  accepted.  Peschiera  ap- 
peared  on  the  fatal  ground,  with  his  customary 
iang'froid^  hamming  an  opera  air,  and  looking 
so  diabolically  gay  that  the  Frenchman's  nerves 
were  affected  in  spite  of  his  courage.  And,  the 
digger  going  off  before  he  had  even  taken  aim, 
to  his  own  ineffable  astonishment,  ha  shot  the 
Count,  through  the  heart,  dead. 

Beatrice  di  Negra  lived  for  some  years,  after 
her  brother's  death,  in  slaict  seclusion,  lodging 
within  a  convent — ^though  she  did  not  take  the 
vail,  as  she  at  first  proposed.  In  fact,  the  more 
she  saw  of  the  sisterhood,  the  more  she  foimd 
that  human  regrets  and  human  passions  (save 
in  some  rarely-gifted  natures)  find  their  way 
through  the  barred  gates  and  over  the  loffy 
walls.  Finally,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Bx>me, 
where  she  is  esteemed  for  a  life  not  only  marked 
by  strict  propriety,  but  active  benevolence.  She 
can  not  be  prev^ed  on  to  accept  from  the  Duke 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  annuity  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  her  brother;  but  she  has  few  wants, 


save  those  of  charity ;  and  when  charity  is  really 
active,  it  can  do  so  much  with  so  little  gold  I 
She  is  not  known  in  the  gayer  circles  of  the  city; 
but  she  gathers  around  her  a  small  society,  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  artists  and  scholars,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  she  can  aid  some  child  of  ge- 
nius— ^more  especially  if  ilia  country  be  England. 
The  Squire  and  his  wife  still  flourish  at  Hazel- 
dean,  where  Captain  Barnabas  Higgmbotham 
has  taken  up  his  permanent  abode.  The  Cap- 
tain is  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  but  he  bright- 
ens up  now  and  then  when  he  hears  of  any  ill- 
ness in  the  family  of  Mr.  Sharpe  Currie,  and  is 
then  heard  to  murmur,  *'If  those  seven  sickly 
children  should  go  off,  I  might  still  have  very 
great — expectations.''  For  the  which  he  has 
been  roundly  scolded  by  the  Squire,  and  gravely 
preached  at  by  the  Parson.  Upon  both,  however, 
he  takes  his  revenge  in  a  fair  and  gentlemanlike 
way  three  times  a  week  at  the  whist-table,  the 
Parson  no  longer  having  the  Captain  as  his  con- 
stant partner,  since  a  fifth  now  generally  cuts  in 
at  the  table — ^in  the  person  of  that  old  enemy  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  Sticktorights.  The  Parson  thus 
fighting  his  own  battles  unallied  to  the  Captain, 
observes  with  melancholy  surprise  that  there  b  a 
long  run  of  luck  against  him,  and  that  he  does  not 
win  so  much  as  he  used  to  do.  Fortunately  that 
is  the  sole  trouble— except  Mrs.  Dale's  little  tem- 
pers, to  the  which  he  is  accustomed— 'that  ever 
disturbs  the  serene  tenor  of  the  Parson's  life.  We 
must  now  explain  how  Mr.  Sticktorights  came  to 
cut  in  at  the  Hazeldean  whist- table.  Frank  has 
settled  at  the  Casino  with  a  wife  who  suits  him 
exactly,  and  that  wife  was  Miss  Sticktorights. 
It  was  two  years  before  Frank  recovered  the  dis- 
appointment with  which  the  loss  of  Beateice  sad- 
dened his  spirits,  but  sobered  his  habits  and  awoke 
his  reflection.  An  affection,  however  misplaced 
and  ill  requited,  if  honestly  conceived  and  deeply 
felt,  rarely  fails  to  advance  the  self-education  of 
man.  Frank  became  steady  and  serious;  and,  on 
a  visit  to  Hazeldean,  met  at  a  county  ball  Miss 
Sticktorights,  and  the  two  young  persons  were  in- 
stantiy  attracted  toward  each  otiier,  perhaps  by 
the  very  feud  that  had  so  long  existed  between 
tiieir  houses.  The  marriage  settlements  were 
nearly  abandoned,  at  the  last  moment,  by  a  dis- 
cussion between  the  parents  as  to  the  Right  of 
Way.  But  the  dispute  was  happily  appeased  by 
Mr.  Dale's  suggestion,  that  as  both  properties 
would  be  united  in  the  children  of  the  proposed 
marriage,  all  cause  for  litigation  would  naturally 
cease,  since  no  man  would  go  to  law  with  himself. 
Mr.  Sticktorights  and  Mr.  Hazeldean,  however, 
agreed  in  the  precaution  of  inserting  a  clause  in 
the  setUements  (though  all  the  lawyers  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  of  any  legal  avail),  by  which 
it  was  declared  that  if,  in  default  of  heritable  issue 
by  the  said  marriage,  the  Sticktorights'  estate  de- 
volved on  some  distant  scion  of  the  Sticktorights' 
frunily,  the  right  of  way  from  the  wood  across  the 
waste  land  would  still  remain  in  the  same  state 
of  delectable  dispute  in  which  it  then  stood.  There 
seems,  however,  littie  chance  of  a  lawsuit  thus 
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proTidentiy  bequeathed  to  the  misery  of  distant 
generations — since  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
■re  already  playing  at  hide-and-seek  on  the  terrace 
where  Jackeymo  once  watered  the  orange  trees, 
and  in  the  Belvidere  where  Riccabocca  had  stud- 
ied his  Machiavel. 

Riccabocca  was  long  before  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  pomp  of  his  principalities  and  his  title 
of  Duke.  Jemima  accommodated  herself  much 
more  readily  to  greatness,  but  she  retained  all 
her  native  Hazeldean  simplicity  at  heart,  and  is 
adored  by  the  villagers  around  her,  especially  by 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  whom  she  is  always 
ready  to  marry  and  to  portion  ;^-convinced,  long 
ere  this,  of  the  redeemable  qualities  of  the  male 
sex,  by  her  reverence  for  the  Duke,  who  continues 
to  satirize  women  and  wedlock,  and  deem  himself 
— thanks  to  his  profound  experience  of  the  one, 
and  his  philosophical  endurance  of  the  other — 
the  only  happy  husband  in  the  world.  His  chief 
amusement  of  late  has  been  in  educating  the  son 
with  whom,  according  to  his  scientific  prognos- 
tics, Jemima  presented  him  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.  The  sage  began  betimes 
with  his  Italian  proverbs  full  of  hard-hearted 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  boy  was  scarce  out  of 
the  hornbook  before  he  was  introduced  to  Machia- 
vel. But  somehow  or  other  the  simple  goodness 
of  the  philosopher's  actual  life,  with  his  high- 
wrought  patrician  sentiments  of  integrity  and 
honor,  so  counteract  the  theoretical  lessons,  that 
the  Heir  of  Serrano  is  little  likely  to  be  made 
more  wise  by  the  proverbs,  or  more  wicked  by  the 
Machiavel,  than  those  studies  have  practically 
made  the  progenitor,  whose  opinions  his  country- 
men still  shame  with  the  title  of  ^*  Alphonso  the 
Good." 

The  Duke  long  cherished  a  strong  curiosity  to 
know  what  had  become  of  Randal.  He  never 
traced  the  adventurer  to  his  closing  scene.  But 
once  (years  before  Randal  had  crept  into  hlH  pres- 
ent shelter)  in  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  hospital 
of  Genoa,  the  Buke,  with  his  peculiar  shrewdness 
of  observation  in  all  matters  except  those  which 
concerned  himself^  was  remarking  to  the  officer 
in  attendance,  ^*  that  for  one  dull  honest  man, 
whom  fortune  drove  to  the  hospital  or  the  jail,  he 
had  found,  on  investigation  of  their  antecedents, 
three  sharp-witted  knaves  who  had  hitherto  re- 
duced themselves" — ^when  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
man  asleep  in  one  of  the  sick  wards,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  faice,  not  then  so  changed  as  Oliver  had 
seen  it,  he  walked  straight  up  and  gazed  upon 
Randal  Leslie. 

"An  Englishman,"  said  the  official.  "He  was 
brought  hither  insensible,  from  a  severe  wound  on 
the  head,  inflicted,  as  we  discovered  by  a  well- 
known  chevcUur  (Tinduttrie^  who  declared  that 
the  Englishman  had  outwitted  and  cheated  him. 
That  was  not  very  likely,  for  a  few  crowns  were 
all  we  could  find  on  the  Englishman's  person, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  lodgings  for 
d«;bt.     He  is  recovering — ^but  there  is  fever  still." 

The  Duke  gazed  silently  on  the  sleeper,  who  was 
tossing  restlessly  on  his  pallet,  and  muttering  to 


himself}  then  he  plaoed  his  purse  in  the  official's 
hand.  "  Give  this  to  the  Englishman,"  said  he ; 
"  but  conceal  my  name.  It  is  true — it  is  true — 
the  proverb  is  very  true" — resumed  the  Duke, 
descending  the  stairs — "  Piu  peUi  di  vo^pi  che  di 
(uini  varmo  in  Pellicciariay  (More  hides  of  fox- 
es than  of  asses  find  their  way  to  the  tanner  s  ) 

Dr.  Morgan  continues  to  prescribe  globules  for 
g^iel^  and  to  minister  infinitesimally  to  a  mind 
diseased.  Practicing  what  he  prescribes,  he 
swallows  a  globule  of  "coi«/ic"  whenever  the 
sight  of  a  distressed  fellow-creature  moves  him 
to  compassion — ^a  constitutional  tendency  which, 
he  is  at  last  convinced,  admits  of  no  radical 
cure.  For  the  rest,  his  range  of  patients  has 
notably  expanded ;  and  under  his  sage  care  his 
patients  unquestionably  live  as  long — as  Provi- 
dence pleases.    No  ailopathist  can  say  more. 

The  death  of  poor  John  Burley  found  due  place 
in  the  obituary  of  "literary  men."  Admirers, 
unknown  before,  came  forward,  and  subscribed 
for  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Kensall  Green.  They  would  have  subhcribed  for 
the  relief  of  his  widow  and  children  if  he  had  left 
any.  Writers  in  magazines  thrived  for  some 
months  on  collections  of  his  humorous  sayings, 
anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities,  and  5<perimens  of 
the  eloquence  that  had  lightened  through  the 
tobacco-reek  of  tavem  and  club-room.  Leonard 
ultimately  made  a  selection  from  his  scattered 
writings,  which  found  place  in  standard  libraries, 
though  their  subjects  were  either  of  too  fugitive  ai\ 
interest,  or  treated  in  too  capricious  a  manner,  to 
do  more  than  indicate  the  value  of  the  ore  had  it 
been  purified  from  its  dross  and  subjected  to  the 
art  of  the  mint.  These  specimens  could  not 
maintain  their  circulation  as  the  coined  money 
of  Thought,  but  they  were  hoarded  by  collectors 
as  rare  curiosities.     Alas,  poor  Burley  1 

The  Pompleys  sustained  a  pecuniary  loss  by 
the  crash  of  a  railway  company,  in  which  the 
Colonel  had  been  induced  to  take  several  shares 
by  one  of  his  wife's  most  boasted  "connections," 
whose  estate  the  said  railway  proposed  to  traverse, 
on  paying  £400  an  acre,  in  that  golden  age  when 
railway  companies  respected  the  rights  of  property. 
The  Colonel  was  no  longer  able,  in  his  own 
country,  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  Christmas. 
He  is  now  straining  hard  to  achieve  that  feat  in 
Boulogne,  and  has  in  the  process  grown  so  red  in 
the  face,  that  those  who  meet  him  in  his  morning 
walk  on  the  pier,  bargaimng  for  fish,  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "  Old  Pompley  will  go  ofi"  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy ;  a  great  loss  to  our  society ;  genteel 
people  the  PompJ^eys !  and  very  highly  ^  connect- 
ed.'" 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  borough  of  Lans- 
mere  by  Audley  Egerton's  death,  was  filled  up  by 
our  old  acquaintance  Haveril  Dashmore,  who  had 
unsuccessfully  contested  that  seat  on  Egerton's 
first  election.  The  naval  officer  was  now  an 
admiral,  and  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  alloy  of  aristocracy. 

Dick  Avenel  did  not  retire  from  Parliament  so 
soon  as  he  had  anticipated.    He  was  not  able  to 
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penuade  Leonard,  whose  brief  fever  of  political 
ambition  was  now  quenched  in  the  calm  fountain 
of  the  Muse,  to  supply  hia  place  in  the  senate ; 
and  he  felt  that  the  hou:i6  of  Avenel  needed  one 
representatire.  He  contrived,  howcyer,  to  derote, 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  much  more  of  his  time 
to  his  interests  at  Serewstown  tiian  to  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  the  orer- 
competition  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  by 
taking  the  competitor  into  partnership.  Having 
thus  secured  a  monopoly  at  Serewstown,  Dick, 
of  course,  returned  with  great  ardor  to  his  former 
flolightened  opinions  in  favor  of  free  trade.  He 
remained  some  years  in  Parliament ;  and  though 
far  too  shrewd  to  venture  out  of  his  depth  as  an 
orator,  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  ex- 
posure of  "  humbug*'  on  an  important  Committee, 
that  he  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  man 
of  business,  and  gradually  became  so  in  request 
among  all  members  who  moved  for  '*  Select  Com- 
mittees,"  that  he  rose  into  consequence ;  and  Mrs. 
Avenel,  courted  for  his  sake,  more  than  her  own, 
obtained  the  wish  of  her  heart,  and  was  received 
as  an  acknowledged  habituit  into  the  circles  of 
fashion.  Amidst  these  circles,  however,  Dick 
found  that  his  home  entirely  vanished ;  and  when 
he  came  from  the  House  of  Commons,  tired  to 
death,  at  two  in  the  morning,  disgusted  at  hear- 
ing forever  that  Mrs.  Avenel  was  not  yet  retum- 
ed  from  some  tne  lady's  ball,  he  formed  a  sudden 
resolution  of  cutting  Parliament,  Fashion,  and 
London  altogether;  withdrew  his  capital,  now 
very  large,  from  his  business;  bought  the  re- 
maining estates  of  Squire  Thomhill;  and  his 
chief  object  of  ambition  is  in  endeavoring  to  coax 
or  bully  out  of  their  holdings  all  the  small  free- 
holders round,  who  had  subdivided  among  them, 
into  poles  and  furlongs,  the  fated  inheritance  of 
Randal  Leslie.  An  excellent  j  us tice  of  the  peace, 
though  more  severe  than  your  old  fsmily  pro- 
prietors generally  are;  a  spirited  landlord,  as  to 
encouraging  and  making,  at  a  proper  percentage, 
all  permanent  improvements  on  ike  soil,  but  for- 
midable to  meet  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  to  the 
day,  or  the  least  breach  of  covenant  be  heedlessly 
incurred  on  a  &rm  that  he  could  let  for  more 
money ;  employing  a  great  many  hands  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  but  exacting  rigorously  from  all 
the  utmost  degree  of  work  at  the  smallest  rate  of 
wages  which  competition  and  the  poor-rate  per- 
mit ;  the  young  and  robust  in  his  neighborhood 
never  stinted  in  work,  and  the  aged  and  infirm, 
as  lumber  worn  out,  stowed  away  in  i&e  work- 
house ;  Richard  Avenel  holds  himself  an  example 
to  the  old  race  of  landlords ;  and,  taken  altogether, 
is  no  very  bad  specimen  of  the  rural  civUizers 
whom  the  applicati<m  of  spirit  and  capital  raise 
up  in  the  new. 

Prom  the  wirecks  of  Egerton's  fortune,  Harley, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father's  experience  in  business, 
could  not  succeed  in  saving,  for  the  statesman's 
sole  child  and  heir,  more  than  a  few  thousand 
pounds ;  and  but  for  the  bonds  and  bills  which, 
when  meditating  revenge,  he  had  bought  from 
Levy,  and  afterward  thrown  Into  ttie  fire — spay- 


ing ^ear  for  that  detestable  whistle— even  this 
surphn  would  not  have  been  forthcoming. 

Harley  privatdy  paid  out  of  his  own  fortune  the 
£IM)00  Egerton  had  bequeathed  to  Leslie ;  per- 
haps not  sorry,  now  that  the  stem  duty  of  ex- 
posing the  false  wiles  of  the  schemer  was  fulfilled, 
to  afford  some  compensation  even  to  the  victim 
who  had  so  richly  deserved  his  fate ;  and  pleased, 
though  mournfully,  to  comply  wi^  the  solemn 
request  of  the  friend  whose  offense  was  forgotten 
in  the  remorsefhl  memory  of  his  own  projects  of 
revenge. 

Leonard's  birtii  and  identity  were  easily  proved, 
and  no  one  appeared  to  dispute  them.  The 
balance  due  to  him  as  his  father's  heir,  together 
with  the  sum  Avenel  ulthnately  paid  to  him  for 
the  patent  of  his  invention,  and  the  dowry  whidi 
Harley  insisted  upon  bestowing  on  Helen,  amount- 
ed to  that  happy  competence  which  escapes  alike 
the  anxieties  of  poverty  and  (what  to  one  of  con- 
templative tastes  and  retired  habits  are  often 
more  irksome  to  bear)  the  show  and  responsibili- 
ties of  vrealth.  His  father's  death  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Leonard's  mind;  but  the  dis- 
covery that  he  owed  his  birth  to  a  statesman  of 
so  great  a  repute,  and  occupying  a  position  in 
society  so  conspicuous,  contributed  not  to  ccmfirm, 
but  to  still,  the  ambition  which  had  for  a  short 
time  diverted  him  from  his  more  serene  aspira- 
tions. He  had  no  longer  to  win  a  rank  which 
might  equal  Helen's.  He  had  no  longer  a  parent, 
whose  affections  might  be  best  won  through  pride. 
The  memories  of  his  earlier  peasant-life,  and  his 
love  for  retirement — in  which  habit  confirmed  the 
constitutional  tendency — ^made  him  shrink  fivm 
what  a  more  worldly  nature  would  have  consid- 
ered the  enviable  advantages  of  a  name  that  se- 
cured the  entrance  into  the  loftiest  sphere  of  our 
social  world.  He  wanted  not  that  name  to  assist 
his  own  path  to  a  rank  far  more  durable  than  that 
which  kings  can  confer.  And  still  he  retained  in 
the  works  iie  had  published,  and  still  he  proposed 
to  bestow  on  the  works  more  ambitious  that  he 
had,  in  leisure  and  competence,  the  facilities  to 
design  with  care,  and  complete  witii  patienoe,  the 
name  he  had  himself  invented,  and  linked  with 
the  memory  of  the  low-bom  mother.  Therefore, 
though  there  was  some  wonder,  in  drawing-rooms 
and  clubs,  at  tiie  news  of  Egerton's  first  imac- 
knowledged  marriage,  and  some  curiosity  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  the  son  of  that  marriage  might 
do— and  great  men  were  prepared  to  welcome, 
and  fine  ladies  to  invite  and  bring  out,  the  heir  to 
the  statesman's  grave  repute — yet  wonder  and 
curiosity  soon  died  away;  the  repute  soon  passed 
out  of  date,  and  its  heir  was  soon  forgotten.  Pol- 
iticians who  fall  short  of  the  highest  renown  are 
like  actors ;  no  applause  is  so  vivid  while  they  axe 
on  the  stage — ^no  oblivion  so  complete  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  last  farewell. 

Leonard  saw  a  fair  tomb  rise  above  Nora's 
grave,  and  on  the  tomb  was  engraved  the  word 
of  WIFE,  which  vindicated  her  beloved  memory. 
He  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  Nora's  mother,  no 
longer  ashamed  to  own  her  grandchild ;  and  even 
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dd  John  was  made  sensible  that  a  secret  weight 
of  sorrow  was  taken  firom  his  wife's  stem  siieot 
heart.  Leaning  on  Leonard's  arm,  the  old  man 
gazed  wistfully  on  Nora's  tomb,  and  muttering 
— "Egerton !  Egerton !  *  Leonora,  the  first  wife 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Audley  Egerton  V  Ha ! 
I  TO  ted  for  him.  She  married  the  right  color.  Is 
that  the  date?  Is  it  so  long  since  she  died? 
Well,  well !  I  miss  her  sadly.  But  wife  says  we 
shall  both  now  see  her  soon;  and  wife  once 
thought  we  should  never  see  her  again — ^nerer ; 
but  I  always  knew  better.  Thank  yoo,  sir.  Fm 
a  poor  creattire,  but  these  tears  don't  pain  mo— 
quite  otherwise.  I  don't  know  why,  but  Fm 
Tcry  happy.  Where's  my  old  woman  ?  She  does 
not  mind  how  much  I  talk  about  Nora  now.  Oh, 
there  she  is !  Thank  you,  sir,  humbly  j  but  I'd 
rather  lean  on  my  old  woman — Fm  more  used  to 
it ;  and — wife,  when  shall  we  go  to  Nora?" 

Leonard  had  brought  Mrs.  Fairfield  to  see  her 
parents,  and  Mrs.  Avenel  welcomed  her  with  un- 
looked-for  kindness.  The  name  inscribed  upon 
Nora's  tomb  softened  the  mother's  heart  to  her 
surviving  daughter.  As  poor  John  had  said — 
**  She  could  now  talk  about  Nora  j"  and  in  diat 
talk,  she  and  the  child  she  had  so  long  neglected, 
discovered  how  much  they  had  in  common.  So 
when,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Helen, 
Leonard  went  abroad,  Jane  Fairfield  remained 
with  the  old  couple.  After  their  death,  which 
was  within  a  day  of  each  other,  she  refieed,  per- 
haps from  pride,  to  take  up  her  residence  with 
Leonard,  but  she  settled  near  the  home  which  he 
subsequently  found  in  England.  Leonard  re- 
mained abroad  for  some  years.  A  quiet  observer 
of  the  various  manners  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  living  races — a  rapt  and  musing  student 
of  the  monuments  that  revive  the  dead — his  ex- 
perience of  mankind  grew  large  in  silence,  and 
his  perceptions  of  tiie  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
brightened  into  tranquil  art  under  their  native 
skies. 

On  his  retum  to  England  he  purchased  a  small 
house  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  Devon- 
shire, and  there  patiently  commenced  a  work  in 
which  he  designed  to  bequeath  to  his  country  his 
noblest  thoughts  in  their  fairest  forms.  Some 
men  best  develop  their  ideas  by  constant  exer- 
cise ;  their  thoughts  spring  from  ^eir  brain  ready- 
armed,  and  seek,  like  the  fabled  goddess,  to  take 
constant  part  in  the  wars  of  men.  And  such  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  vigorous  and 
lofty  writers  j  but  Leonard  did  not  belong  to  this 
class.  Sweetness  and  serenity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  genius;  and  these  were 
deepened  by  his  profound  sense  of  his  domestic 
happiness.  To  wander  alone  with  Helen  by  the 
banket  of  the  murmurous  river — to  gaze  with  her 
on  the  deep  still  sea — to  feel  liiat  his  thoughts, 
even  when  most  silent,  were  comprehended  by  the 
intuition  of  love,  and  reflected  on  tiiat  translucent 
sympathy  so  yearned  for  and  so  rarely  found  by 
poets — these  were  the  Sabbaths  of  his  soul,  ne- 
cessary to  fit  him  for  its  labors :  For  the  Writer 
has  this  advantage  over  otiier  men,  that  his  re- 


pose is  not  indolence.  His  duties,  rightly  fulfilled, 
are  discharged  to  earth  and  men  in  other  capaci- 
ties than  those  of  action.  If  he  is  not  seen  among 
those  who  act,  he  is  all  the  while  maturing  some 
noiseless  influence,  which  will  guide  or  illumine, 
civilize  or  elevate,  the  restless  men  whose  noblest 
actions  are  but  die  obedient  agencies  of  the 
thoughts  of  writers.  Call  not  then  the  Poet, 
whom  we  place  amid  the  Varieties  of  Life,  the 
sybarite  of  literary  eas*,  if^  returning  on  summer 
eves,  with  Helen's  light  footstep  by  his  musing 
side,  he  greets  his  sequestered  home,  with  its 
trellised  flowers  smiling  out  from  amid  tlie  lonely 
cliffs  in  which  it  was  embedded ; — while  loveis 
still,  though  wedded  long,  they  turn  to  each  other, 
with  BVLch.  deep  joy  in  dieir  speaking  eyes,  grate- 
ful that  the  worid,  with  Its  various  distractions 
and  noisy  conflicts,  lay  so  far  from  their  actual 
existence— only  united  to  them  by  the  happy  link 
that  the  writer  weaves  invisibly  with  the  hearts 
that  he  movos  and  the  souls  that  he  inspires. 
No  1  Character  and  circumstance  alike  unfitted 
Leonard  for  the  strife  of  the  thronged  literary 
democracy ;  they  led  toward  the  development  of 
the  gentler  and  purer  portions  of  his  nature^-to. 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  more  combative 
and  turbulent.  The  infiuence  of  the  happy  light 
under  which  his  {genius  so  silently  and  calmly 
grew,  was  seen  in  the  exquisite  harmony  of  ita 
colors,  rather  than  the  gorgeous  diversities  of  their 
glow.  His  contemplation,  intent  upon  objects  of 
peaceful  beauty,  and  undisturbed  by  rude  anxi- 
eties and  vehement  passions,  suggested  only  kin- 
dred reproductions  to  the  creative  faculty  by  which 
it  was  vivified ;  so  that  the  whole  man  was  not 
only  a  poet,  but,  as  it  were,  a  poem — a  living 
idyl,  calling  into  pastoral  nmsic  every  reed  that 
tsighed  and  trembled  along  the  stream  of  life. 
And  Helen  was  so  suited  to  a  nature  of  this  kind, 
she  so  guarded  the  ideal  existence  in  ^ifiiich  it 
breathes !  All  the  little  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
common  practical  life  she  appropriated  so  quietly 
to  herself— the  stronger  of  the  two,  as  should  be 
a  poet's  wife,  in  the  necessary  household  virtues 
of  prudence  and  forethought.  Thus,  if  the  man's 
genius  made  the  home  a  temple,  the  woman's 
wisdom  (^ve  to  the  temple  the  security  of  a  fort- 
ress. They  have  only  one  child — a  girl ;  they  call 
her  Nora.  She  has  the  father's  soul-lit  eyes,  and 
the  mother's  warm  human  smile.  She  assists 
Helen  in  the  morning's  noiseless  domestic  duties; 
she  sits  in  the  evening  at  Leonard's  feet,  while 
he  reads  or  writes.  In  each  light  grief  of  child- 
hood she  steals  to  the  mother's  knee,  but  in  each 
young  impulse  of  delight,  or  each  brighter  flash 
of  progressive  reason,  she  springs  to  the  father's 
breast.  Sweet  Helen,  thou  hast  taught  her  this, 
taking  to  liiyself  ike  shadows  even  of  thine  in- 
fant's life,  and  leaving  to  thy  partner's  eyes  only 
its  rosy  light ! 

But  not  here  shidl  this  |»cture  of  Helen  close. 
Even  the  Ideal  can  only  complete  its  purpose  by 
connection  with  the  Real.  Even  in  solitude  the 
writer  must  depend  upon  Mankind. 

Leonard  at  last  has  completed  the  work,  whidi 
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has  been  the  joy  and  the  labor  of  so  many  years 
—the  work  which  he  regards  as  the  flower  of  all 
his  spiritual  being,  and  to  which  he  has  committed 
all  the  hopes  that  unite  the  creature  of  to-day 
with  the  generations  of  the  future.  The  work  has 
gone  through  the  press,  each  line  lingered  over 
with  the  elaborate  patience  of  the  artist,  loth  to 
part  with  the  thought  he  has  sculptured  into  form 
while  an  improving  touch  can  be  imparted  by  the 
chisel.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Nor- 
reys.  In  the  restless  excitement  (strange  to  him 
since  his  first  happy  maiden  effort),  he  has  gone 
to  London.  Unrecognized  in  the  huge  metropolis, 
he  has  watched  to  see  if  the  world  acknowledge 
the  new  tie  he  has  woven  between  its  busy  life 
and  his  secluded  toil.  And  the  work  came  out 
in  an  impropitious  hour;  other  things  were  oc- 
cupying the  public ;  the  world  was  not  at  leisure 
to  heed  him,  and  the  book  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  great  circle  of  readers.  But  a  savage  critic 
has  seized  on  it,  and  mangled,  distorted,  deformed 
it,  conlbunding  together  defect  and  beauty  in  one 
mocking  ridicule ;  and  the  beauties  have  not  yet 
foimd  an  exponent,  nor  the  defects  a  defender ; 
and  the  publisher  shakes  his  head,  points  to  groan- 
ing shelves,  and  delicately  hints  that  the  work 
which  was  to  be  the  epitome  of  the  sacred  life 
within  life,  does  not  hit  the  taste  of  the  day. 
Leonard  thinks  over  the  years  that  his  still  labor 
has  cost  him,  and  knows  that  he  has  exhausted 
the  richest  mines  of  his  intellect,  and  that  long 
years  will  elapse  before  he  can  recruit  that  capital 
of  ideas  which  is  necessary  to  sink  new  shafts  and 
bring  to  light  fresh  ore ;  and  the  deep  despondency 
of  intellect,  frustrated  in  its  highest  aims,  has 
seized  him,  and  all  he  has  before  done  is  involved 
in  failure  by  the  defeat  of  the  crowning  effort. 
Failure,  and  irrecoverable,  seems  his  whole  ambi- 
tion as  writer;  his  whole  existence  in  the  fair 
Ideal  seems  to  have  been  a  profitless  dream,  and 
the  face  of  the  Ideal  itself  is  obscured.  And  even 
Norreys  frankly,  though  kindly,  intimates  that 
the  life  of  a  metropolis  is  essential  to  the  health- 
ful intuition  of  a  writer  in  the  intellectual  wants 
of  his  age.  For  every  great  writer  supplies  a 
want  in  his  own  generation,  for  some  feeling  to 
be  announced,  some  truth  to  be  revealed ;  and  as 
this  maxim  is  generally  sound,  as  most  great 
writers  have  lived  in  cities,  Leonard  dares  not 
dwell  on  the  exceptions ;  it  is  only  success  that 
justifies  the  attempt  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
common  rule  ;  and  with  the  blunt  manhood  of 
his  nature,  which  is  not  a  poet^s,  Norreys  sums  up 
with  "What  then?  One  experiment  has  failed; 
fit  your  life  to  your  genius,  and  try  again."  Try 
again  1  Easy  counsel  enough  to  the  man  of  ready 
resource  and  quick  combative  mind ;  but  to  Leon- 
ard, how  hard  and  how  harsh !  "Fit  his  life  to 
his  genius  J" — renounce  Contemplation  and  Na- 
ture for  the  jostle  of  Oxford  Street  I — would  that 
life  not  scare  away  the  genius  forever  ?  Perplexed 
and  despondent,  though  still  struggling  for  forti- 
tude, he  returns  to  his  home,  and  there  at  his  hearth 
awaits  the  Soother,  and  there  is  the  voice  that 
lepeats  the  passages  most  beloved,  and  prophesies 


so  confidently  of  future  fame ;  and  gradually  all 
around  smiles  from  the  smile  of  Helen.  And 
the  profound  conviction  that  Heaven  places  hu- 
man happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world's 
contempt  or  praise,  circulates  through  his  system 
and  restores  its  serene  oalm.  And  he  feels  that 
the  duty  of  the  intellect  is  to  accomplish  and  per- 
fect itself — to  harmonize  its  sounds  into  musio 
that  may  be  heard  in  heaven,  though  it  wake  not 
an  echo  on  the  earth.  If  this  be  done,  as  with 
some  men,  best  amid  the  din  and  the  discord,  h% 
it  so ;  il^  as  with  him,  best  in  silence,  be  it  so  too. 
And  the  next  day  he  reclines  with  Helen  by  th« 
sea-shore,  gazing  calmly  as  before  on  the  meas- 
ureless sunlit  ocean ;  and  Helen,  looking  into  his 
face,  sees  that  it  is  sunlit  as  the  deep.  His  hand 
steals  within  her  own,  in  the  gratitude  that  en- 
dears beyond  the  power  of  passion  and  he  mur- 
murs gently,  "Blessed  be  the  woman  who  con- 
soles." 

The  work  found  its  way  at  length  hito  fame, 
and  the  fame  sent  its  voices  loud  to  the  poet's 
home.  But  the  applause  of  the  world  had  not  a 
sound  so  sweet  to  his  ear,  as,  when  in  doubt,  hu- 
miliation, and  sadness,  the  lips  of  his  Helen  had 
whispered,  "Hope!  and  believe." 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  of  Woman  the 
Consoler,  let  me  place  the  companion  sketch. 
Harley  L'Estrange,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  Yiolante,  had  been  induced,  whether  at  his 
bride's  persuasions,  or  to  dissipate  the  shadow 
with  which  Egerton's  death  still  clouded  his 
wedded  felicity,  to  accept  a  temporary  rois^itiu, 
half-military,  half-civil,  to  one  of  our  colouiei. 
On  this  mission  he  had  evinced  so  much  ability, 
and  achieved  so  signal  a  success,  that  on  hLj  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
while  his  father  yet  lived  to  rejoice  that  the  &oti 
who  would  succeed  to  his  honors  had  achieved 
the  nobler  dignity  of  honors  not  inherited  but 
won.  High  expectations  were  formed  of  Harley 's 
parliamentary  success  ;  but  he  saw  that  such 
success,  to  be  durable,  must  found  itself  on  th« 
knowledge  of  wearisome  details,  and  the  study 
of  that  practical  business  which  jarred  on  his 
tastes,  though  it  suited  his  talents.  Harley  had 
been  indolent  for  so  many  years — and  there  is  so 
much  to  make  indolence  captivating  to.  a  man 
whose  rank  is  secured,  who  has  nothing  to  ask 
from  fortune,  and  who  finds  at  his  home  no  cares 
from  which  he  seeks  a  distraction ; — so  he  laugh- 
ed at  ambition  in  the  whim  of  his  delightful  hu- 
mors, and  the  expectations  formed  from  his  di- 
plomatic triumph  died  away.  But  then  came 
one  of  those  political  crises,  in  which  men  ordi- 
narily indifferent  to  politics  rouse  themselves  to 
the  recollection  that  the  experiment  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  made  upon  dead  matter,  but  the  liv- 
ing form  of  a  noble  coimtry.  And  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  strength  of  party  is  put  forth. 
It  was  a  lovely  day  in  spring,  and  Harley  was 
seated  by  the  window  of  his  old  room  at  Knights- 
bridge — now  glancing  to  the  lively  green  of  the 
budding  trees — now  idling  with  Nero,  who,  though 
in  canine  old  age,  enjoys  the  sun  like  hk  master 
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— now  repeating  to  himaeJfi  as  he  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  his  favorite  Horace,  some  of  those  lines 
that  make  the  shortness  of  life  the  excuse  for 
seizing  its  pleasures  and  eluding  its  fatigues, 
which  form  the  staple  morality  of  the  polished  epi- 
curean— and  Yiolante  (into  what  glorious  beauty 
her  maiden  bloom  has  matured!)  comes  softly 
into  the  room,  seats  herself  on  a  low  stool  beside 
him,  leaning  her  face  on  her  hands,  and  looking 
up  at  him  through  her  dark,  clear,  spiritual  eyes  j 
and,  as  she  continues  to  speak,  gradually  a  change 
comes  over  Harley's  aspect — gradually  the  brow 
grows  thoughtful,  and  the  lips  lose  their  playful 
snule.  There  is  no  hateful  assumption  of  the 
would>be  "superior  woman" — no  formal  remon- 
strance, no  lecture,  no  homily  which  grates  upon 
masculine  pride,  but  the  high  theme  and  the  elo- 
quent words  elevate  unconsciously  of  themselves, 
and  the  Horace  is  laid  aside — a  Parliamentary 
Blue  Book  has  been,  by  some  marvel  or  other, 
conjured  there  in  its  stead — and  Yiolante  now 
moves  away  as  softly  as  she  entered.  Harley's 
hand  detains  her. 

"  Not  so.  Share  the  task,  or  I  quit  it.  Here 
is  an  extract  I  condemn  you  to  copy.  Do  you 
think  I  would  go  through  this  labor  if  you  were 
not  to  halve  the  success? — ^halve  the  labor  as 
well !" 

And  Yiolante,  overjoyed,  kisses  away  the  im- 
plied rebuke,  and  sits  down  to  work,  so  demure 
and  so  proud,  by  his  side,  I  do  not  know  if  Har- 
ley  made  much  way  in  the  Blue  Book  that  morn- 
ing; but  a  little  time  after,  he  spoke  in  the  Lords, 
and  surpassed  all  that  the  most  sang^uine  had 
hoped  from  his  talents.  The  sweetness  of  fame 
and  the  consciousness  of  utility  once  fully  tasted, 
Harley's  consummation  of  his  proper  destinies 
was  secure.  A  year  later,  and  his  voice  was  one 
of  the  influences  of  England.  His  boyish  love 
of  glory  revived ;  no  longer  vague  and  dreamy, 
but  ennobled  into  patriotism,  and  strengthened 
into  purpose.  And  one  evening,  after  a  signal 
triumph,  when  his  father  returned  home  with 
him,  and  Yiolante — who,  all  lovely,  all  brilliant 
though  she  was,  never  went  forth  in  her  lord's 
absence,  to  lower,  among  fops  and  flatterers,  the 
dignity  of  the  name  she  so  aspired  to  raise — 
sprang  to  meet  him.  Harley^s  eldest  son — a  boy 
yet  in  the  nursery — ^had  been  kept  up  later  than 
usual ;  perhaps  Yiolante  had  anticipated  her  hus- 
band^s  triumph,  and  wished  the  son  to  share  it. 
The  old  Earl  beckoned  the  child  to  him,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  infant's  curly  locks,  said, 
with  unusual  seriousness : 

"  My  boy,  you  may  see  troubled  times  in  En- 
gland before  these  hairs  are  as  gray  as  mine ; 
and  your  stake  in  England's  honor  and  peace 
will  be  great.  Heed  this  hint  from  an  old  man 
who  had  no  talents  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
but  who  yet  has  been  of  some  use  in  his  genera- 
tion. Neither  sounding  titles,  nor  wide  lands, 
nor  fine  abilities  will  give  you  real  joy,  unless 
you  hold  yourself  responsible  for  all  to  your  God 
and  to  your  country  j  and  when  you  are  tempted 
t*  balieve  that  the  gifts  you  may  inharit  from 


both  entail  no  duties,  or  that  duties  are  at  war 
with  true  pleasure,  remember  how  I  placed  you 
in  your  father's  arms,  and  said,  *•  Let  him  be  a« 
proud  of  you  some  day,  as  I  at  this  hour  am  of 
him.'" 

The  boy  clung  to  his  father's  breast,  and  said, 
manfully,  "I  will  try!"  Harley  bent  his  fair, 
shiooth  brow  over  the  young  earnest  face,  and 
said,  softly,  **  Tour  mother  speaks  in  you  !'' 

Then  the  old  Countess,  who  had  remained  hi- 
lent  and  listening  on  her  elbow  chair,  rose  and 
kissed  the  Earl's  hand  reverently.  Perhaps  in 
that  kiss  there  was  the  repentant  consoiousneMi 
how  far  the  active  goodness  she  had  often  secret- 
ly undervalued  had  exceeded,  in  its  fruits,  her 
own  cold  unproductive  powers  of  will  and  mind. 
Then,  passing  on  to  Harley,  her  brow  grew  elate, 
and  the  pride  returned  to  her  eye. 

"At  last,"  she  said,  laying  on  his  shoulder  that 
light  firm  hand,  from  which  he  no  longer  shrunk 
— "  at  last,  0  my  noble  son,  you  have  fulfilled  all 
the  promise  of  your  youth!" 

"  If  so,"  answered  Harley,  "  it  is  because  I 
have  found  what  I  then  sought  in  vain."  He 
drew  his  arm  around  Yiolante,  and  added,  with 
half-tender,  half-solenm  smile — "  Blessed  is  the 
woman  who  exalts !" 

.  So,  symboled  forth  in  these  twin  and  fair  flow- 
ers which  Eve  saved  for  Earth  out  of  Paradise, 
each  with  the  virtue  to  heal  or  to  strengthen, 
stored  under  the  leaves  that  give  sweets  to  the 
air ; — here,  soothing  the  heart  when  the  world 
brings  the  trouble — here  recruiting  the  soul 
which  our  sloth  or  our  senses  enervate,  leave  we 
Woman,  at  least,  in  the  place  Heaven  assigns  to 
her  amidst  the  multiform  "  Yarieties  of  Life." 

Farewell  to  thee,  gentle  Reader  j  and  go  forth 
to  the  world,  0  My  Novel  ! 


THE   LIYING  AUTHORS  OF  ENGLAND. 
BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALLISON.* 


MACAULAY,  as  an  essayist  early  began  to 
give  tokens  of  the  vast  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion which  he  afterward  acquired.  Nature  had 
singled  him  out  for  a  great  man  :  she  had  im- 
pressed the  signet  mark  of  genius  on  his  mind. 
Endowed  with  vast  powers  of  implication  and  an 
astonishing  memory,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  erudite  antiquarian,  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brilliant  genius  which  can  apply  the 
stores  ef  learning  to  useful  purposes,  ind  the 
moving  eloquence  which  can  render  them  per- 
manently attractive  to  mankind.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  poetry,  his  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  his  more  brilliant  essays,  are  the  most 
charming ;  each  has  raised  him  to  very  great 
eminence,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  reputation  of  any  ordinary  man.  That  he 
was  qualified  to  have  taken  a  very  high  place  in 

*  From  the  History  of  Europe  fVom  1815  to  185S,  A«., 
by  Sir  AicttiBALO  Alison,  Just  puUisbed  by  Htrp«r  sad 
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oratory,  a  proYod  bj  manj  of  his  spteeches  in 
the  Houfie  of  Commons,  particularly  those  on 
the  Reform  Bill .  that  he  was  a  briltiant  essay- 
ist will  be  (loubted  by  none  who  hare  read  his 
reviews  of  Jjotd  Clive  and  Warren  H&stings. 
periiaps  the  most  perfect  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language ;  that  he  was  im- 
bued with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  his  "  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillas/' 
and  his  moving  '*  Legends  of  Rome/'  Rarely, 
indeed,  does  a  single  mmd  exhibit  a  combination 
of  such  remarkable  and  opposite  qualities  But 
perfection  was  never  yet  given  to  a  child  of 
Adam,  and  the  traces  of  the  weakness  common 
to  all  may  be  discerned  in  him  in  the  very  brill- 
iancy of  the  qualities  which  render  him  so  at- 
tractive. His  imagination  often  snatches  the 
reins  from  his  reason ;  his  ardor  dims  his  equa- 
nimity. His  views,  always  ingenious,  generally 
eloquently  supported,  are  not  uniformly  just ;  his 
powers  as  a  rhetorician  sometimes  make  him  for- 
get his  duties  as  a  judge ;  he  is  too  often  splen- 
did rather  than  impartial.  The  reader  will  never 
fail  to  be  interested  by  his  narrative ;  but  he  is 
not  equally  certain  to  be  instructed :  the  impres- 
sion left,  however  brilliant,  is  often  fallacious ; 
and  the  &scinating  volume  is  often  closed  with 
regret  that  the  first  pleader  at  the  bar  of  poster- 
ity has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  bench. 

Genius  the  most  transcendent,  eloquence  the 
most  captivating,  graphic  power  the  most  brill- 
iant, shine  forth  in  all  his  pages,  united  to  learn- 
ing the  most  extensive,  and  research  the  most 
unwearied.  It  is  this  combination  of  the  imagm- 
ative  with  the  laborious  qualities,  of  the  flights 
of  fancy  with  the  solidity  of  information,  which 
renders  his  works  so  remarkable^  and  in  that  re- 
spect unrivaled  in  modem  literature.  If  their 
calmness  of  judgment  and  impartiality  of  state- 
ment were  equal  to  their  profusion  of  learning 
and  brilliancy  of  style,  they  would  be  without  a 
parallel  in  modem  historical  literature.  His 
mind  \b  not  merely  poetical  but  systematic,  and 
where  not  influenced  by  the  zeal  of  a  partisan, 
no  one  can  exhibit  more  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
statesman,  or  the  far-seeing  glance  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Unfortunately,  however  the  ardoi  of  his 
mind  has  sometimes  distaibed  its  equanimity ; 
his  learning  is  greater  than  his  impartiality,  his 
power  of  description  than  his  equity  of  judgment. 
He  has  given,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  but  not  the  most  trast- 
wofthy  or  impartial  history  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  by  the  allegations  of  any  thing 
which  is  erroneous  or  can  be  disproved  by  au- 
thentic evidence,  so  much  as  by  keeping  out 
of  view  what  is  equally  trae  but  adverse  to  the 
side  which  he  has  espoused,  that  this  is  done. 
He  is  more  a  brilliant  barrister  than  an  upright 
judge.  Instances  of  this  disposition  appear  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings.  His  style,  always 
condensed  and  pregnant,  is  sometimes  labored  ; 
his  ideas  often  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly ; 
tlie  mind  of  the  rcailcr  can  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in  the  writer.  Fill- 
ed to  repletion  with  a  succession  of  striking 


thoughts  and  brilliant  images,  the  student  of  his 
History  sometimes  sighs  for  the  repose,  even 
the  tedium,  of  ordinary  narrative.  The  immor- 
tal episodes  of  Livy  owe  much  of  their  charm 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  with  which 
they  are  environed ;  the  fascination  of  Scottish 
scenery  is  heightened  by  the  long  tracts  of  dusky 
moor  which  separate  its  sequestered  glens  and 
glassy  lakes. 

JAMBS. 

If  Mr  James's  works  have  not  all  equal  merit, 
and  frequent  repetition  of  images  and  scenes  is 
to  be  found  in  them,  they  are  entirely  exempt 
from  many  of  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  some 
of  those  of  his  contemporaries  whidi,  in  the  out- 
set, have  acquired  greater  popularity.  There  is 
a  constant  appeal  in  his  brilliant  pages  not  only 
to  the  pure  and  generous,  but  to  the  elevated 
and  noble  sentiments;  he  is  imbued  with  the 
very  soul  of  chivalry,  and  all  his  stories  turn  oa 
the  final  triumph  of  those  who  are  influenced 
by  such  feelings  over  such  as  are  swayed  by 
selfish  or  base  desire.  He  possesses  great  pic- 
torial powers,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of  turn- 
ing hk  grai^iic  pen  at  will  to  the  delineation 
of  the  most  distant  and  opposite  scenes,  man- 
ners, and  social  customs.  His  best  novels — 
AUila,  Pkdtp  Augustus^  Mary  of  Burgtindy^  and 
the  Robbers — must  ever  hold  a  very  high  place 
in  English  literature.  In  his  works  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  varied  capabilities  of  the  Historical 
Romance  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the 
great  founder,  and  which  has  so  immensely  aug- 
mented both  the  interest  and  utility  of  works  of 
imagination,  by  at  once  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  scenes  and  rendering  them  the  vehicles  of 
information  as  well  as  amusement.  Not  a  word 
or  a  thought  which  can  give  pain  to  the  purest 
heart  ever  escapes  from  his  pen ;  and  the  mind 
wearied  with  the  cares,  and  grieved  at  the  self 
ishness  of  the  world,  reverts  with  pleasure  to  his 
varied  compositions,  which  carry  it  back,  as  it 
were,  to  former  days,  and  portray,  perhaps  in 
too  brilliant  colors,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the 
olden  time.  But,  with  these  great  and  varied 
merits,  he  can  not  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
romance  writers ;  he  wants  the  chief  qualities 
requisite  for  its  attainment.  He  has  no  dramatic 
powers :  his  dialogue  is  keldom  brilliant,  often 
tedious,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  brevity  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  very  soul  of  conversational 
success.  His  mind  is  pictorial  more  than  re- 
flecting, his  descnptions  rather  of  external  ob- 
jects than  internal  feelings.  It  is  in  the  last, 
however,  that  the  greatest  charm  of  romance  is 
to  be  found:  it  is  not  so  much  by  describing 
physical  nature  as  by  reopening  the  fountains  of 
tenderness,  which  once  have  gushed  forth  in 
every  bosom,  that  the  wand  of  the  intellectual 
magician,  like  that  of  Moses,  refreshes  the  soul, 
wearied  amidst  the  wilderness  of  life,  and  carries 
it  back,  perhaps  only  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
brightest  moments  on  which  memory  can  dwell. 

BTLWES. 

If  the  romances  of  Mr.  James  are  deficient  in 
the  delineetioli  of  the  secret  fMings  that  dwell 
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in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  the  same  can  not  be 
said  of  the  next  great  novelist  whose  genius  has 
adorned  English  literature.  In  the  highest  qual- 
ities required  in  this  branch  of  composition,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwbb  Lytton  stands  pre-eminent, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  beside  Scott  himself,  at 
the  yeiy  head  of  the  prose  writers  of  works  of 
imagination  in  our  country.  Bom  of  a  noble 
family,  the  inheritor  of  ancestral  halls  of  uncom- 
mon splendor  and  interest,  he  has  received  from 
his  Norman  forefathers  the  qualities  which  ren- 
dered them  noble.  No  man  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  elevated  thoughts, 
Uie  chivalrous  feelings,  which  are  the  true  mark 
of  patrician  blood;  and  which,  however  they 
may  be  admired  by  others,  never  perhaps  exist 
in  such  purity  as  in  those  who,  like  the  Arab 
steeds  of  high  descent,  can  trace  their  pedigree 
back  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors.  In  de- 
lineating the  passion  of  love,  and  unfolding  its 
secret  feelings,  as  well  in  his  own  as  the  oppo- 
site sex,  he  is  unrivaled  in  English  literature ; 
Madame  de  Stael  herself  has  not  portrayed  it 
with  greater  truth  or  beauty.  In  that  respect 
he  is  greatly  superior  to  Scott,  who  cared  little 
for  sentiment,  and  when  he  did  paint  the  tender 
feelings,  did  so  from  their  external  symptoms, 
and  from  the  observation  of  others  only.  Bul- 
wer  would  seem  to  have  drawn  his  pictures  from 
a  much  truer  and  wider  source — his  own  expe- 
rience. He  describes  so  powerfully  and  so  well 
because  he  has  felt  so  deeply.  There  is  no  por- 
trait so  faithful  as  that  which  is  drawn  by  a  great 
master  of  himself  Rienzi  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  historical  romances — Godolphin  and  Er- 
nest Maltravers  among  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  novels  in  the  English  language.  Nor 
is  he  only  remarkable  as  a  novel-writer — he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  successful  poet  and  dramatist. 
He  has  inhaled  the  kindred  spirit  of  Schiller  in 
the  translation  of  his  ballads.  His  Timon  is  by 
far  the  most  brilliant  satire,  his  plays  the  most 
popular  dramatic  compositions,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

If  some  of  his  other  works  are  not  of  equal 
merit,  it  is  only  the  usual  fate  of  genius  to  be 
more  happy  in  some  conceptions  than  in  others. 
In  all,  the  marks  of  deep  reflection  and  profound 
thought  are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  great  observa- 
tion of,  and  power  in  delineating  character.  A 
more  serious  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  occa- 
sional choice  of  his  subject,  and  the  charms  with 
which  his  magic  pencil  has  sometimes  environed 
vice.  The  greatest  admirer  of  his  genius  can  not 
but  feel  surprised  that  he  should  Imivo  chosen  as 
the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels  *a  woman  who 
commits  three  murders,  including  that  of  her  own 
husband  and  son ;  or  regret  that  one  so  capable 
of  charming  the  world  by  pictures  of  romance 
in  its  most  elevated  form,  should  ever  have  ex- 
erted his  powers  on  the  description  of  low  life, 
or  characters  and  scenes  of  the  most  shocking 
depravity.  It  is  true  he  never  makes  licentious- 
ness in  the  end  successful,  and  the  last  impres- 
sion in  his  works,  as  well  as  innumerable  ex* 
quisite  reflections,  are  all  on  the  side  of  virtue ; 


but  in  intermediate  stages  it  appears  often  so 
attractive  that  no  final  catastrophe  can  counter^ 
act  the  previous  impression.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  is  no  more  than  what  occurs  in  real 
life  ;  but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  additional 
force  should  not  be  given  to  it  by  the  charms  of 
imagination.  It  is  true  painting  requires  con- 
trast, and  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  is  re- 
quisite to  bring  out  the  forms  and  illustrate  the 
beauty  of  nature  ;  but  the  painter  of  the  mind, 
not  less  than  material  objects,  would  do  well  to 
recollect  the  rule  of  Titian,  that  the  greater  part 
of  every  picture  should  be  in  mezzotinto,  and  a 
small  portion  only  in  deep  shade. 

DISRASU. 

Disraeli,  long  known  as  a  brilliant  satirist  and 
romance-writer,  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an  author  di^ 
ferent  from  either  Mr.  James  or  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  but  with  merits  of  a  very  high  descrip- 
tion. He  is  not  feudal  and  pictorial,  like  the 
first — nor  profound  and  tender,  like  the  last ;  he 
is  more  political  and  discursive  than  either.  He 
has  great  powers  of  description,  an  admiraUs 
talent  for  dialogue,  and  remarkable  force,  as 
well  as  truth,  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
His  novels  are  constructed,  so  far  as  the  story 
goes,  on  the  true  dramatic  principles,  and  tfa« 
interest  sustained  with  true  dramatic  effect  His 
mind  is  essentially  of  a  reflecting  character ;  hie 
novels  are,  in  a  great  degree,  pictures  of  public 
men  or  parties  in  political  life.  He  has  many 
strong  opinions — perhaps  some  singular  prepos- 
sessions—and his  imaginative  works  are,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  vehicle  for  their  transmission. 
To  any  one  who  studies  them  with  attention, 
it  will  not  appear  surpnsing  that  h«  should  be 
even  more  eminent  in  pubtic  Ufe  than  in  the 
realms  of  imagination ;  that  the  brilliant  author 
of  Cornngsh/  should  be  the  dreaded  debater  in 
the  House  of  Commons—of  Viman  G^ey^  tbt 
able  and  lucid  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
His  career  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson^e  observation,  that  what  ie 
usually  called  particular  genius,  is  nothing  but 
strong  natural  parts  accidentally  turned  Jito  one 
direction ;  and  that  when  nature  has  conferred 
powers  of  the  highest  description,  chance  or 
supreme  direction  alone  determines  what  course 
their  possessor  is  to  follow 

DICKCNS 

The  strong  turn  which  romance  and  novel- 
writing,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninotemth  cen- 
tury, took  to  the  delineation  of  high  bfo.  with  its 
charms,  its  vices,  and  its  folliet,  natui\lly  led 
to  a  reaction,  and  a  school  arose,  the  leaders  of 
which,  discarding  all  attempts  atpitnciop  pauit- 
ing,  aimed  at  the  representation  of  the  manners, 
customs,  ideas,  and  habits  of  middle  and  low  life. 
The  field  thus  opened  was  immense,  and  i^ceat 
abilities  were  early  turned  to  its  cultivation  At 
the  very  head  of  this  school,  both  in  point  nl 
tune  and  talents,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Dicickns. 
whose  works  early  rose  into  gieat,  it  may  ^ 
said,  unexampled  celebrity.  That  they  possess 
veiy  high  merits,  is  obvious  from  this  circum- 
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stance.  No  one  ever  commands,  even  for  a  time, 
the  suffrages  of  the  multitnde  without  the  pos- 
session, in  some  respects  at  least,  of  remarkable 
powers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what,  in  Mr. 
Dickens*  case,  these  powers  are.  To  extraor- 
dinary talents  for  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  middle  life,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  them  in  all  their  stages  be- 
low the  highest,  he  unites  a  feeling  and  sensi- 
tive heart,  a  warm  interest  in  social  happiness 
and  improvement,  and  most  remarkable  powers 
for  the  pathetic.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  he 
is  free  from  the  principal  defects  of  the  writers 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  line,  and 
which  have  now  banished  their  works  from  our 
drawing-rooms.  Though  treating  of  the  same 
subjects  and  grades  in  society,  he  has  none  of 
the  indelicacy  of  our  older  novelists.  We  see 
in  him  the  talent  of  Fielding,  without  his  in- 
decency— ^ihe  humor  of  Smollett,  without  his 
grossness.  These  brilliant  qualities,  joined  to 
the  novelty  and  extent  of  the  field  on  which  he 
entered,  early  secured  for  him  a  vast  circulation 
and  wide-spread  reputation.  It  was  founded  on 
more  than  the  merit,  great  as  it  was,  of  the  au- 
thor— selfish  feelings  in  the  readers  combined 
with  genius  in  the  writer  in  working  out  his 
success  The  great  and  the  affluent  rejoiced  in 
secret  at  beholdmg  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class  9o  graphically  drawn.  To  them  it  was  a 
now  world :  it  had  the  charm  of  foreign  trav- 
ehng  They  said  in  their  inmost  hearts,  **  How 
different  they  are  from  us  !"  Tne  middle  class 
were  equally  charmed  with  the  portrait ;  every 
one  recognized  in  it  the  picture  of  his  neighbor 
— none  of  himself 

SAMUEL   WARREN. 

Mr.  Warren  has  taken  a  lasting  place  among 
the  imaginative  writers  of  this  period  of  English 
history.  He  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  tenderness  of  heart  and  vividness  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  powers  of  description,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  delineation  of  the  pathetic,  and 
which,  when  existing  m  the  degree  in  which  he 
enjoys  them,  fill  his  pages  with  scenes  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  His  Dtary  of  a  Phy- 
sictan  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  are  u  proof  of 
this ;  they  are,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason^  among 
the  most  popular  works  of  imagination  that  this 
age  has  produced  Mr.  M'arren,  like  so  many 
other  romancewriterf  of  the  age,  has  often  fill- 
ed his  canvas  with  pictures  of  middle  and  hum- 
ble life  to  an  extent  which  those  whoso  taste  is 
fixed  on  the  elevating  and  the  lolly  will  not  al- 
together approve.  Bat  thit  if  the  fault  of  the 
age  rather  than  the  man  It  is  amply  redeemed, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  it  as  a 
blemish,  by  the  gleams  of  genius;  which  shine 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  melancholy  with 
which  his  conceptiojis  are  so  often  invested— by 
the  exquisite  pathetic  scene?  with  which  they 
abound — and  the  pure  and  ermobling  objects 
to  which  his  compositions,  even  when  painting 
<»nhnary  life,  are  uniformly  directed. 

CAKIYLE. 

<-arlylo  is  the  object  of  unpassioncd  admira- 


tion, not  only  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  but  to 
many  whose  taste  and  acquirements  entitle  their 
opinions  to  the  very  highest  respect.  Nature  has 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  signet-mark  of  gen- 
ius. A  sure  test  of  it  is,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
writer  of  the  age  who  has  made  so  many  original 
and  profound  remarks,  or  ones  which  strike  you 
so  much  when  transplanted  into  the  compara- 
tively commonplace  pages  of  ordinary  writers. 
But  it  is  to  his  detached  and  isolated  thoughts 
that  this  high  praise  chiefly  applies ;  as  a  whole, 
his  ideas  are  not  calculated  to  command  equal 
respect,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  men.  He 
is  essentially  a  "  Hero-worshiper,**  and  the  de- 
fects as  well  as  the  merits  of  that  disposition  are 
strongly  marked  in  his  writings.  He  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  glorify  several  doubtful,  and 
write  down  several  celebrated  characters  record- 
ed in  history ;  and  that  is  always  a  perilous  at- 
tempt ; — for  the  voice  of  ages  arising  from  the 
general  opinion  and  experience  of  men  is,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  founded  in  truth  ;  and  the  author 
who  attempts  to  gainsay  it,  runs  the  risk,  when 
"  he  meant  to  commit  murder,  of  only  commit- 
ting suicide."  Mr.  Carlyle  has  great  powers  in 
the  delineation  of  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic ; 
numerous  instances  of  both  in  his  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  will  immediately  recur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  reader.  But  his  style,  found- 
ed upon  an  unbounded  admiration  and  undue  im- 
itation of  the  German  idiom,  appears  often  harsh 
and  discordant  to  the  reader ;  and  this  peculiarity 
will  probably  prevent  his  writings  from  ever  ac- 
quiring the  popularity  of  standard  works  with  the 
great  body  of  English  readers. 

CHALMERS. 

Chahners,  though  his  name  is  attached  to  no 
work  commensurate  to  the  great  fame  he  enjoyed 
during  his  life,  has  made  a  vast  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  deservedly 
earned  a  high  place  in  the  bright  assembly  of 
Scottish  Worthies.  He  was  gifted  with  very 
great  natural  powers,  which  had  been  scattered 
rather  than  condensed  by  the  style  of  education  < 
then  generally  given  m  his  country.  He  was 
not  very  learned ;  his  information  was  various 
rather  than  extensive  on  any  one  subject ;  and 
we  shall  look  m  vaiu  in  his  wntings  for  those 
stores  of  erudition,  which,  when  brought  forth 
by  genius,  and  arranged  by  philosophy,  form  the 
only  true  foundation  for  lastmg  fame  .n  the  men- 
tal or  social  concerns  of  men.  But  Chalmers, 
notwithstanding,  was  a  great  man.  Within  the 
limits  which  nature  or  education  had  prescribed 
♦o  him,  he  diet  great  thmgs  The  fervor  of  his 
mind,  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  overcame  eveiy 
obstacle,  supplied  every  deficiency,  at  least  for  the 
purposes  of  present  gratification  to  his  audience 
or  h«s  readers.  His  oratorical  powers  were  very 
great — greater,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. No  one  so  entirely  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  hh  audience,  or  swept  away  every  mind  in  one 
irresistible  burst  of  common  emotion.  His  judg- 
ment, however,  was  not  so  strong  as  his  fancy ; 
his  opinions  are  not  to  be  so  implicitly  relied  on 
as  his  genius  is  to  be  aduiircd.    If  his  writings. 
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howerer,  often  do  not  materiallj  inform  the 
undentanding,  or  safely  regulate  the  judgment, 
they  never  fail  to  charm  the  imagination,  and 
moTe  the  feelings  by  the  fervent  piety,  beneT 
olent  spirit,  and  enlarged  understanding  which 
they  evince,  and  the  brilliant  eloquence  in  which 
they  are  always  couched. 


BLEAK.  HOUSE.* 

BT  CHARLES  DICKBN8. 

CHAPTER  XXXm.— limaLOFiis. 

Now  do  these  two  gentlemen  not  very  neat 
about  the  cuffs  and  buttons,  who  attended 
the  last  Coroner's  Inquest  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  re- 
appear in  the  preoincts  Mrith  surprising  swiftness 
(being,  in  fact,  breathlessly  fetched  by  the  active 
and  intelligent  beadle),  and  institute  perquisitions 
through  the  court,  and  dive  into  the  Sol's  par- 
lor, and  write  with  ravenous  little  pens  on  tissue- 
paper.  Now  do  they  note  down,  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  how  the  neighborhood  of  Chancery 
Lane  was  yesterday,  at  about  midnight,  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  agitation  and  ex- 
citement by  the  following  alarming  and  horrible 
discovery.  Now  do  they  set  forth  how  it  will 
doubtless  be  remembered,  that  some  time  back  a 
painful  sensation  was  created  in  the  public  mind, 
by  a  case  of  mysterious  death  from  opium  occur- 
ring in  the  first  floor  of  the  house  occupied  as  a 
rag,  bottle,  and  general  marine  store-shop,  by  an 
eooentric  individual  of  intemperate  habits,  far 
advanced  in  life,  named  Krook  ]  and  how,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  Krook  was  examined  at 
the  inquest,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  was 
held  on  that  occasion  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  a  well- 
oonducted  tavern,  immediately  adjoining  the 
premises  in  question,  on  the  west  side,  and  li- 
censed to  a  highly  respectable  landlord,  Mr.  James 
George  Bogsby.  Now  do  they  show  (in  as  many 
words  as  possible),  how  during  some  hours  of 
yesterday  evening  a  very  peculiar  smell  was  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  the  court,  in  which 
the  tragical  occurrence  which  forms  the  subject 
of  that  present  account  transpired ;  and  which 
odor  was  at  one  time  so  powerful,  that  Mr.  Swills, 
a  comic  vocalist,  professionally  engaged  by  Mr. 
J.  6.  Bogsby,  has  himself  stated  to  our  reporter 
that  he  mentioned  to  Miss  M.  Melvilleson,  a  lady 
of  some  pretensions  to  musical  ability,  likewise 
engaged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bogsby  to  sing  at  a  series 
of  concerts  called  Harmonic  Assemblies  or  Meet- 
ings, which  it  would  appear  are  held  at  the  Sol's 
Arms,  under  Mr.  Bogsby's  direction,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  George  the  Second,  that  he  (Mr.  Swills) 
found  his  voice  seriously  affected  by  the  impure 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  his  jocose  expression, 
at  the  time,  being,  "that  he  wa«  like  an  empty 
pos^-office,  for  he  hadn't  a  single  note  in  him." 
How  this  account  of  Mr.  Swills  is  entirely  cor- 
roborated by  two  inteUigent  married  females  re- 
siding in  the  same  court,  and  known  respectively 
by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins ; 
both  of  whom  observed  the  ftetid  ^uvia,  and 
regarded  them  as  being  emitted  from  the  pre- 
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mises  in  the  occupation  of  Krook,  the  unfortunate 
deceased.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  the 
two  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  an  amicable 
partnership  in  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  write 
down  on  the  spot ;  and  the  boy  population  of  the 
court  (out  of  bed  in  a  moment)  swarm  up  the 
shutters  of  the  Sol's  Arm's  parlor,  to  behold  the 
tops  of  their  heads  while  they  are  about  it. 

The  whole  court,  adult  as  well  as  boy,  is  sleep- 
less for  that  night,  and  can  do  nothing  but  wrap 
up  its  many  heads,  and  talk  of  the  ill-fated  hoos^*. 
and  look  at  it  Miss  Flite  has  been  bravely  res- 
cued from  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  in  flameti, 
and  accommodated  with  a  bed  at  the  Sol's  Arms. 
The  Sol  neither  tttms  off  its  gas  nor  shuts  its 
door,  all  night;  for  any  kind  of  public  excite- 
ment makes  good  for  the  Sol,  and  causes  the 
court  to  stand  in  need  of  comfort.  The  house 
has  not  done  so  much  in  the  stomachic  article  of 
cloves,  or  in  brandy  and  water  warm,  since  the 
Inquest.  The  moment  the  potboy  heard  what 
had  happened,  he  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  tif^t 
to  Ms  shoulders,  and  said,  "There'll  be  a  run 
upon  us  1"  In  the  first  outcry,  Toung  Piper  dash* 
ed  off  for  the  fire-engines ;  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph at  a  jolting  gallop,  perched  up  aloft  on  the 
PhcBnix,  and  holding  on  to  that  fabulous  creature 
with  all  his  might,  in  the  midst  of  helmets  and 
torches.  One  helmet  remains  behind,  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  all  chinks  and  crannies ;  and 
slowly  paces  up  and  down  before  the  house,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  two  policemen  who 
have  been  likewise  left  in  charge  thereof.  To  this 
trio,  every  body  in  the  court,  possessed  of  six- 
pence, has  an  insatiate  desire  to  exhibit  hospi- 
tality in  a  liquid  form. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  his  friend  Mr.  Guppy  are  with- 
in the  bar  at  the  Sol,  and  are  worth  any  thing 
to  the  Sol  that  the  bar  contains,  if  they  will  only 
stay  there.  "  This  is  not  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Bogs- 
by, "  to  haggle  about  money,"  though  he  looks 
something  sharply  after  it,  over  the  counter; 
"  give  your  orders,  you  two  gentlemen,  and  you're 
welcome  to  whatever  you  put  a  name  to." 

Thus  entreated,  the  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Wee- 
vie  especially)  put  names  to  so  many  things,  that 
in  course  of  time  they  find  it  difficult  to  put  a 
name  to  any  thing  quite  distinctly ;  though  they 
still  relate,  to  all  new-cfomers,  some  version  of 
the  night  they  have  had  of  it,  and  of  what  they 
said,  and  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  saw. 
Meanwhile,  one  or  other  of  the  policemen  often 
fiits  about  the  door,  and,  pushing  it  open  a  little 
way  at  the  frill  length  of  his  arm,  looks  in  from 
outer  gloom.  Not  that  he  has  any  suspicions, 
but  that  he  may  as  well  know  what  they  are  up 
to  in  there. 

Thus,  night  pursues  its  leaden  course;  finding 
the  court  still  out  of  bed  through  the  unwonted 
hours,  still  treating  and  being  treated,  still  con- 
ducting itself  similarly  to  a  court  that  has  had 
a  little  money  left  it  unexpectedly.  Thus,  night 
at  length  with  slow-retreating  steps  departs,  and 
the  lamp-lighter  going  his  rounds,  like  an  execu- 
tioner to  a  despotic  king,  strikes  off  the  Utile 
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heads  of  fire  that  have  aspired  to  lessen  the 
darkness.   Thus,  the  day  oometh,  whether  or  no. 

And  the  day  may  discern,  even  with  its  dim 
London  eye,  that  the  court  has  been  up  all  night. 
Over  and  above  the  faces  that  have  fallen  drow- 
sily on  tables,  and  the  heels  that  lie  prone  on 
hard  floors  instead  of  beds,  the  brick  and  mortar 
physiognomy  of  the  very  court  itself  looks  worn 
and  jaded.  And  now  the  neighborhood  waking 
up,  and  beginning  to  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
comes  streaming  in,  half-dressed,  to  ask  ques- 
tions; and  the  two  policemen  and  the  helmet 
(who  are  fu  less  impressible  externally  than  the 
court)  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  door. 

<^Good  gracious,  gentlemen  1''  says  Mr.  Snaga- 
by,  coming  up.     "  What's  this  I  hear  ?" 

"  Why,  if  s  true,"  returns  one  of  the  policemen. 
"  That's  what  it  is.    Now  move  on  here,  come !" 

"Why,  good  gracious,  gentlemen,"  says  Mr. 
Snagsby,  somewhat  promptly  backed  away,  "  I 
was  at  this  door  last  night  betwixt  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  in  conversation  with  the  young 
man  who  lodges  here." 

"  Indeed  ?"  returns  the  policeman.  '*  Tou  will 
find  the  young  man  next  door,  then.  Now  move 
on  here,  some  of  you." 

"No  hurt,  I  hope?"  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"Hurt?    No.     What's  to  hurt  him !" 

Mr.  Snagsby,  whoUy  unable  to  answer  this,  or 
any  other  qucHtion,  in  his  troubled  mind,  repairs 
to  the  Sol's  Arms,  and  finds  Mr.  Weevle  languish- 
ing over  tea  and  toast ;  with  a  considerable  ex- 
pression on  him  of  exhausted  excitement,  and 
exhausted  tobaooo-smoke. 

"And  Mr.  Guppy  likewise  I"  quoth  Mr.  Snags- 
by. "Dear,  dear,  dear!  What  a  Fate  there 
seems  in  all  this  1    And  my  lit—" 

Mr.  Snagsby's  power  of  speech  deserts  him  in 
the  formation  of  the  words  "my  little  woman." 
For,  to  see  that  ix^ured  female  walk  into  the 
Sol's  Arms  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  and  stand 
before  ihe  beer-eng^e,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  like  an  accusing  spirit,  strikes  him  dumb. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  when  his  tongue 
IS  loosened,  "  will  you  take  any  thing  ?  A  little 
-^ot  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it— <lrop  of 
shrub?" 

"No,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"My  love,  you  know  these  two  gentlemen?" 

"Tes!"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby;  and  in  a  rigid 
manner  acknowledges  their  presence,  still  fixing 
Mr.  Snagsby  with  her  eye. 

The  devoted  Mr.  Snagsby  can  not  bear  this 
treatment.  He  takes  Mrs.  Snagsby  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  her  aside  to  an  adjacent  cask. 

"  My  little  woman,  why  do  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way  ?    Pray,  don't  do  it." 

"I  can't  kelp  my  looks,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby, 
"  and  if  I  could  I  wouldn't." 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  his  cough  of  meekness,  re- 
joins—"  Wouldn't  you  really,  my  dear?"  and 
meditates.  Then  coughs  his  cough  of  trouble, 
and  says,  "  This  is  a  dreadful  mystery,  my  love  1" 
•till  fearfully  disoencerted  by  Mrs.  Snagsby's 
eye. 


"It  if,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby,  shaking  her 
head,  "  a  dreadful  mystery." 

"  My  little  woman,"  urges  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a 
piteous  manner,  "  don't,  for  goodness  sake,  speak 
to  me  with  that  bitter  expression,  and  look  at 
me  in  that  searching  way  I  I  beg  and  entreat  of 
you  not  to  do  it.  Good  Lord,  you  don't  suppose 
that  I  would  go  spontaneously  combusting  any 
person,  my  dear?" 

"  I  can't  say,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

On  a  hasty  review  of  his  unfortunate  position, 
Mr.  Snagsby  "  can't  say,"  either.  He  ia  not  pre- 
pared positively  to  deny  that  he  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  He  has  had  something 
— ^he  don't  know  what — ^to  do  with  so  much  in  this 
connection  that  is  mysteriouB,  that  it  is  possible 
he  may  even  be  implicated,  without  knowing  it, 
in  the  present  transaction.  He  funtly  wipes  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief^  and  gaaps. 

"  My  life,"  says  the  unhappy  stationer, "  would 
you  have  any  objections  to  mention  why,  being 
in  general  so  delicately  circumspect  in  your  oon- 
dnct,  you  come  into  a  Wine  Vaults  before  break- 
fast?" 

"Why  do  you  come  here?"  inquires  Mrs. 
Snagsby. 

"  My  dear,  merely  to  know  the  rights  of  the 
fatal  accident  which  has  happened  to  the  ven- 
erable party  who  has  been— combusted."  Mr. 
Snagsby  has  made  a  pause  to  suppress  a  groan. 
"I  should  then  have  related  them  to  you,  my 
love,  over  your  French  roll." 

"I  dare  say  you  would  1  Ton  relate  every 
thing  to  me,  Mr.  Snagsby." 

"Every— my  lit—" 

"  I  should  be  glad,"  sa]rs  Mrs.  Snagsby,  after 
contemplating  his  increased  confusion  ¥rith  a 
severe  and  scornful  smile,  "  if  you  would  come 
home  with  me ;  I  think  you  may  be  safer  there, 
Mr.  Snagsby,  than  any  where  else." 

"  My  love,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  may  be,  I 
am  sure.    I  am  ready  to  go." 

Mr.  Snagsby  casts  his  eyes  forlornly  round  the 
bar,  gives  Messrs.  Weevle  and  Guppy  good-morn- 
ing, assures  them  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  sees  them  uniigured,  and  accompanies  Mrs. 
Snagsby  from  the  Sol's  Arms.  Before  night,  his 
doubt  whether  he  may  not  be  responsible  for  some 
inconceivable  part  in  the  catastrophe  which  ia  the 
talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  is  almost  resolved 
into  certahity  by  Mrs.  Snagsby's  pertinacity  in 
that  fixed  gaze.  His  mental  sufierings  are  so 
great,  that  he  entertains  wandering  ideas  of  de- 
livering himself  up  to  justice,  and  requiring  to  be 
cleared,  if  innocent,  and  punished  vrith  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law,  if  guilty. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  having  taken  their 
breakfast,  step  into  Lincoln's  Inn  to  take  a  little 
walk  about  the  square,  and  clear  as  many  of  the 
dark  cobwebe  out  of  their  brains  as  a  little  walk 
may. 

"  There  can  be  no  more  favorable  time  than 
the  present,  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  after  they 
have  broodingly  made  out  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  "  for  a  word  or  two  between  as,  upon  a 
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po|nt  on  which  we  must,  with  very  Little  delay, 
come  to  an  understanding." 

"  Now,  I  teU  you  what,  William  6. 1"  returns 
t^Q  other,  eying  his  companion  with  a  bloodshot 
eye.  ^'  If  it's  a  point  of  conspiraoy,  you  needn't 
take  the  trouble  to  qiention  it  I  have  had  enough 
of  that,  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  any  more.  We 
shall  have  you  taking  fire  next,  or  blowing  up 
with  a  bang." 

This  supposititious  phenomenon  is  so  very  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Guppy  that  his  voice  quakes,  as 
he  says  in  a  moral  way,  "  Tony,  I  should  have 
thought  tha.t  what  we  went  through  last  night, 
would  have  been  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  be  per- 
sonal any  more  as  long  as  you  lived."  To  which 
Mr.  Weevle  returns,  **  William,  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  you  never 
to  conspire  any  more  as  long  as  you  lived."  To 
which  Mr.  Guppy  says,  "Who's  conspiring?" 
To  which  Mr.  Jobling  replies,  "  Why,  you  are  1" 
To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "No,  I  am  not" 
To  which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts  again,  "  Yes,  you 
are  I"  To  which  Mr,  Guppy  retorts,  "  Who  says 
so  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts,  "  /  say  so  I" 
To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "  Oh,  indeed?"  To 
which  Mr.  Jobling  retorts,  "Tea,  indeed!"  And 
both  being  now  in  a  heated  state,  they  walk  on 
silently  for  a  while,  to  cool  down  again. 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy^  then,  "  if  you  heard 
your  firiend  out,  instead  of  flying  at  him,  you 
wouldn't  fall  into  mistakes.  But  your  temper  is 
hasty,  and  you  are  not  considerate.  Possessing 
in  yourself^  Tony,  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm 
the  eye—" 

"  Oh  I  Blow  the  eye  I"  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  cut- 
ting him  short  "  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say. 
Get  on  with  your  barrow !" 

Finding  his  friend  in  this  morose  and  material 
oondition,  Mr.  Guppy  only  expresses  the  finer 
feeUngs  of  his  soul  through  the  tone  of  injury  in 
which  he  recommences : 

"  Tony,  when  I  say  there  is  a  point  on  which 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding  pretty  soon,  I 
say  so  quite  apart  from  any  kind  of  conspiring, 
however  innocent  You  know  it  is  professionally 
arranged  beforehand,  in  all  cases  that  are  tried, 
what  facts  the  witnesses  are  to  prove.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  desirable  that  we  should  know  what 
facts  we  are  to  prove,  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  old  Mo —  gentleman  ?" 
(Mr.  Guppy  was  going  to  say,  Mogul,  but  thinks 
gentleman  better  suited  to  the  circumstances). 

"  What  facts  ?     Tht  facts." 

"  Exactly.  The  facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry. 
Those  are — "  Mr.  Guppy  tells  them  off  on  lUs 
fingers — "what  we  knew  of  his  habits;  when 
you  saw  him  last ;  what  his  condition  was  then ; 
the  discovery  that  we  made,  and  how  we  made 
it" 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Weevle.  "Those  are  about 
the  fa^ts." 

"  We  made  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  in  his  eccentric  way,  an  appointment 
with  you  for  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  you 
were  to  explain  some  writing  to  him,  as  you  had 


often  done  before,  on  account  of  his  not  being  able 
to  read.  I,  spending  the  evening  with  you,  was 
called  down — and  so  forth.  The  inquiry  being 
only  into  the  circumstances  touching  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  it's  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
these  facts,  I  suppose  3rou'll  agree  ?" 

"No  I"  returns  Mr.  Weevle.     "I  suppose  not" 

"  And  this  is  not  a  conspiraoy,  perhaps  ?"  says 
the  injured  Guppy. 

"No,"  returns  his  fidend;  "if  it's  nothing 
worse  than  this,  I  withdraw  l^e  observation." 

"Now,  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  taking  his 
arm  again,  and  walking  him  slowly  on,  "I 
should  like  to  know,  in  a  £riendly  way,  whether 
you  have  yet  thought  over  the  .many  tidvantages 
of  your  continuing  to  live  at  that  place  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  says  Tony,  stopping. 

"  Whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many 
advantages  of  your  continuing  to  live  at  that 
place?"  repeats  Mr.  Guppy,  walking  him  on 
again. 

"At  what  place?  Iliat  place?"  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  rag  and  bottle  shop. 

Mr.  Guppy  nods. 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  pass  snother  night  there, 
for  any  consideration  that  you  could  offer  me," 
says  Mr.  Weevle,  haggardly  staring. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  though,  Tony  ?" 

"  Mean  it !  Do  I  look  as  if  I  meant  it  ?  I  feel 
as  if  I  do ;  I  know  that,"  says  Mr.  Weevle,  with 
a  very  genuine  shudder. 

"  Then  the  possibility,  or  probability — ^for  such 
it  must  be  considered— of  your  never  being  dis- 
turbed in  possession  of  those  effects,  lately  be- 
longing to  a  lone  old  man  who  seemed  to  have 
no  relation  in  the  world;  and  the  certainty  of 
your  being  able  to.  find  out  what  he  reaHy  had 
got  stored  up  there ;  don't  weigh  with  you  at  all 
against  last  night,  Tony,  if  I  understand  you?" 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  biting  his  thumb  with,  the 
appetite  of  vexation. 

"  Certainly  not.  Talk  in  that  cool  way  of  a 
fellow's  living  there  ?"  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  indig- 
nantly.    "  Go  and  live  there  yourself." 

"01  I,  Tony!"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  soothing 
him.  "I  have  never  lived  there,  and  couldn't 
get  a  lodging  there  now;  whereas  you  have  got 
one." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  rejoins  his  friend, 
"and — ugh! — ^you  may  make  yourself  at  home 
in  it." 

"Then  you  really  and  truly  at  this  point," 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  give  up  the  whole  thing,  if  I 
understand  you,  Tony?" 

"You  never,"  returns  Tony,  with  a  most  con- 
vincing steadfastness,  "said  a  truer  word  in  all 
your  life.     I  do !" 

While  they  are  so  conversing,  a  hackney-coach 
drives  into  the  square,  on  the  box  of  which 
vehicle  a  very  tall  hat  makes  itself  manifest  to 
the  public.  Inside  the  coach,  and  consequently 
not  so  manifest  to  the  multitude,  though  suffi- 
ciently BO  to  the  two  fidends,  for  the  coach  stops 
almost  at  their  feet,  are  the  venerable  Mr.  Small, 
weed  and  Mrs.  Smallweed,  accompanied  by  their 
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grand-daughter  Judy.  An  air  of  haitte  and  ex- 
citement penradee  the  party;  and  aa  the  tall 
hat  (surmounting  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger) 
alights,  Mr.  Smallweed  the  elder  pokes  his  head 
out  of  window,  and  bawls  to  Mr.  Ouppy,  "  How 
dedo,  sir!    HowdedoP 

"  What  do  Chick  and  his  family  want  here  at 
this  time  of  the  morning,  I  wonder !"  says  Mr. 
Guppy,  nodding  to  his  familiar. 

^^  My  dear  sir,"  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
"would  you  do  me  a  favor?  Would  you  and 
your  friend  be  so  very  obleeging  as  to  carry  me 
into  the  public-house  in  the  court,  while  Bart 
and  his  sister  bring  their  grandmother  along? 
Would  you  do  an  old  man  that  good  turn,  sir?" 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  at  his  friend,  repeating  in- 
quiringly, **  the  public-house  in  the  court  ?' '  And 
they  prepare  to  bear  the  venerable  burden  to  the 
Sors  Arms. 

"  There's  jrour  fare !''  says  the  Patriarch  to  the 
coachman  with  a  fierce  grin,  and  shaking  his  in- 
capable fist  at  him.  *^  Ask  me  for  a  penny  more, 
and  ril  have  ray  lawful  revenge  upon  you.  My 
dear  young  men,  be  easy  with  me,  if  you  please. 
Allow  me  to  catch  you  round  the  neck.  I  won't 
squeeze  you  tighter  than  I  can  help.  0  Lord ! 
0  dear  me !     0  my  bones !" 

It  w  well  that  the  Sol  is  not  far  off,  for  Mr. 
Weevle  presents  an  apoplectic  appearance  before 
half  the  distance  is  accomplished.  With  no 
worse  aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  however, 
than  the  utterance  of  divers  croaking  sounds,  ex- 
pressive of  obstructed  respiration,  he  fulfills  his 
share  of  the  porterage,  and  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman  is  deposited  by  his  own  desire  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Sol's  Arms. 

"0  Lord  !"  gasps  Mr.  Smallweed,  looking  about 
him,  breathless,  from  an  arm-chair.  "0  dear 
me  I  0  my  bones  and  back !  0  my  aches  and 
pains !  Sit  down,  you  dancing,  prancing,  sham- 
bling, scrambling  poll  parrot !     Sit  down !" 

This  little  apostrophe  to  Mrs.  Smallweed  is 
occasioned  by  a  propensity  on  the  part  of  that 
unlucky  old  lady,  whenever  she  finds  herself  on 
her  feet,  to  amble  about,  and  "  set"  to  inanimate 
objects,  accompanying  herself  with  a  chattering 
noise,  as  in  a  witch  dance.  A  nervous  affection 
hsA  probably  as  much  to  do  with  these  demon- 
strations, as  any  imbecile  intention  in  the  poor 
old  woman ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  they  are 
so  particularly  lively  in  connection  with  a  Wind- 
sor arm-chair,  fellow  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Small- 
weed  is  seated,  that  she  only  quite  desists  when 
her  grandchildren  have  held  her  down  in  it :  her 
lord  in  the  mean  while  bestowing  upon  her,  with 
great  volubility,  the  endearing  epithet  of  "  a  pig- 
headed Jackdaw,"  repeated  a  surprising  number 
of  times. 

"My  dear  sir,"  Grandfather  Smallweed  then 
proceeds,  addressing  Mr.  Guppy,  "  there  has  been 
a  calamity  here.  Have  you  heard  of  it,  either  of 
you?" 

»*  Heard  of  it,  sir !     Why,  wo  discovered  it." 

*^Tou  discovered  it.  Ton  two  discovered  it! 
Bart,  they  diMovered  it !" 


They  two  discoverers  stare  at  the  Smallweeds, 
who  return  the  compliment. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  whines  Grandfather  Small- 
weed  putting  out  both  his  hands,  "  I  owe  you  a 
thousand  thanks  for  discharging  the  melancholy 
office  of  discovering  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Smallweed's 
brother." 

"Eh?"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"Mrs.  Smallweed's  brother,  my  dear  friend — 
her  only  relation.  We  were  not  on  terms,  which 
is  to  be  deplored  now,  but  he  never  vouid  be  on 
terms.  He  was  not  fond  of  us.  He  was  eccen- 
tric— he  was  very  eccentric.  Unless  he  has  left 
a  will  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  I  shall  take  out 
letters  of  administration.  I  have  oome  down  to 
look  after  the  property ;  it  must  be  sealed  up,  it 
mu3t  be  protected.  I  have  come  down,"  repeats 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  hooking  the  air  toward 
him  with  all  his  ten  fingers  at  once,  "to  look 
after  the  property." 

"  1  think,  Small,"  says  the  disconsolate  Mr. 
Guppy,  "you  might  have  mentioned  that  the  old 
man  was  your  uncle." 

"Ton  two  were  so  close  about  him  that  I 
thought  you  would  like  me  to  be  the  same,"  re- 
turns that  old  bird,  with  a  secretly  glistening  eye. 
"Besides,  I  wasn't  proud  of  him." 

"  Besides  which,  it  was  nothing  to  you,  you 
know,  whether  he  was  or  not,"  says  Judy.  Also 
with  a  secretly  glistening  eye. 

"He  never  saw  me  in  his  life,  to  know  me," 
observes  Small ;  "1  don't  know  why  I  should  in- 
troduce him,  I  am  sure  I" 

"  No,  he  never  communicated  with  us — ^which 
is  to  be  deplored,"  the  old  gentleman  strikes  in  j 
"  but  I  have  come  to  look  after  the  property — to 
look  over  the  papers,  and  to  look  after  the  pro- 
perty. We  shall  make  good  our  title.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  my  solicitor.  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  over  the  way  there,  is  so 
good  as  to  act  as  ray  solicitor;  and  grass  don't 
grow  under  hi$  feet,  I  can  tell  ye.  Krook  Mras  Mrs. 
Sraallweed's  only  brother;  she  had  no  relation 
but  Krook,  and  Krook  had  no  relation  but  Mrs. 
Smallweed.  I  am  speaking  of  your  brother,  you 
brimstone  black-beetle,  that  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age." 

Mrs.  Smallweed  instantly  begins  to  shake  her 
head,  and  pipe  Up,  "  Seventy-six  pound  seven  and 
sevenpence  1  Seventy-six  thousand  bags  of  mon- 
ey! Seventy-six  hundred  thousand  million  of 
parcels  of  bank  notes !" 

"Will  somebody  give  me  a  quart  pot?"  ex- 
claims her  exasperated  husband,  looking  help- 
lessly about  him,  and  finding  no  missile  within 
his  reach.  "  Will  somebody  obleege  me  with  a 
spittoon  ?  Will  somebody  hand  me*  any  thing 
hard  and  bruising  to  pelt  at  her?  Tou  hag,  you 
cat,  you  dog,  you  brirastone  barker !"  Here  Mr. 
Smallweed,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  own  eloquence,  actually  throws  Judy  at  her 
grandmother  in  default  of  any  thing  else,  by  butt- 
ing that  young  virgin  at  the  old  lady  wiUi  tueb 
force  as  he  can  muster,  and  then  dropping  into 
his  chair  in  a  heap. 
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**  Shake  me  up,  eomebody,  if  you'U  be  ao  fi^ood," 
Bays  the  voice  from  within  the  fiuntly  struggling 
bundle  into  which  he  has  collapsed.  "I  have 
come  to  look  after  the  property.  Shake  me  up ; 
and  call  in  the  police  on  duty  at  the  next  house, 
to  be  explained  to  about  the  property.  My  soli- 
citor will  be  here  presently  to  protect  the  property. 
Transportation  or  the  gallows  for  any  body  who 
shall  touch  the  property !''  As  his  dutifiil  grand- 
children set  him  up,  panting,  and  put  him  through 
the  usual  restorative  process  of  shaking  and  punch- 
ing, he  still  repeats  like  an  echo,  "  the — the  pro- 
perty I     The  property  1 — property  I" 

Mr.  Wcevle  and  Mr.  Guppy  look  at  each  other ; 
the  former  as  having  relinquished  the  whole  af- 
fair; the  latter  with  a  discomfited  countenance, 
as  having  entertained  some  lingering  expectations 
yet.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Small  weed  interest.  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
clerk  comes  down  from  his  official  pew  in  the 
chambers,  to  mention  to  the  police  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn  is  answerable  fur  its  being  all  correct 
about  the  next  of  kin,  and  that  the  papers  and 
effects  will  be  formally  taken  possession  of  in  due 
time  and  course.  Mr.  Smallweed  is  at  once  per- 
mitted so  far  to  assert  his  supremacy  as  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  visit  of  sentiment  into  the  next  house. 
and  up-stairs  into  Miss  Filters  deserted  room,  where 
he  looks  like  a  hideous  bird  of  prey  newly  added 
to  her  aviary. 

The  arrival  of  this  unexpected  heir  soon  taking 
wind  in  the  comt,  still  makes  good  for  the  Sol, 
and  keeps  the  court  upon  its  mettle.  Mrs.  Piper 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  think  it  hard  upon  the  young 
man  if  there  really  is  no  will,  and  consider  that  a 
handsome  present  ought  to  be  made  him  out  of 
the  estate.  Young  Piper  and  Young  Perkins,  as 
members  of  that  restless  juvenile  circle  which  is 
the  terror  of  the  foot-passengers  in  Chancery  Lane, 
crumble  into  ashes  behind  the  pump  and  under 
the  archway,  all  day  long ;  where  wild  yells  and 
hootings  take  place  over  their  remains.  Little 
Swills  and  Miss  M.  MelviUeson  enter  into  afifable 
conversation  with  their  patrons,  feeling  that  these 
unusual  occurrences  level  the  barriers  between 
professionals  and  non-professionals.  Mr.  Bogsby 
puts  up  **  The  popular  song  of  Kino  Death  !  with 
chorus  by  the  whole  streng^th  of  the  company," 
as  the  great  Harmonic  feature  of  the  week ;  and 
announces  in  the  bill  that  "J.  G.  B.  is  induced 
to  do  so  at  a  considerable  extra  expense,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wish  which  has  been  very  generally 
expressed  at  the  bar  by  a  large  body  of  respect- 
able individuals  and  in  homage  to  a  late  melan- 
choly event  which  has  aroused  so  much  sensa- 
tion.'' There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
deceased,  upon  which  the  court  is  particularly 
anxious ;  namely,  that  the  fiction  of  a  full-sized 
coffin  should  be  preserved,  though  there  is  so  lit- 
tle to  put  in  it.  Upon  the  undertaker's  stating 
in  the  oourse  of  the  day,  that  he  has  received 
orders  to  construct  "a  six-footer,"  the  general 
solicitude  is  much  relieved,  and  it  is  considered 
that  Mr.  Smallweed's  conduct  does  him  great 
Honor.  I 


Out  of  the  oourt,  and  a  long  way  out  of  it,  there 
is  considerable  excitement  too ;  for  men  of  science 
and  philosophy  come  to  look,  and  carriages  set 
down  doctors  at  the  comer  who  arrive  with  the 
same  intent,  and  there  is  more  learned  talk  about 
infianunable  gases  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
than  the  oourt  has  ever  imagined.  Some  of  these 
authorities  (of  course  the  wisest)  hold  with  indig- 
nation that  the  deceased  had  no  business  to  die 
in  the  alleged  manner ;  and  being  reminded  by 
other  authorities  of  a  certain  inquiry  into  the  evi- 
dence for  such  deaths,  reprinted  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  also 
of  a  book  not  quite  unknown,  on  English  Medical 
Jurisprudence ;  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  case 
of  the  Countess  Cornelia  Baudi,  as  set  forth  in 
detail  by  one  Bianchini,  prebendary  of  Verona, 
who  wrote  a  scholarly  work  or  so,  and  was  occa- 
sionally heard  of  in  his  time  as  having  gleams  of 
reason  in  him ;  and  also  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Foder6  and  Mere,  two  pestilent  Frenchmen  who 
toould  investigate  the  subject ;  and  further,  of  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  Monsieur  Le  Cat,  a  rath- 
er celebrated  French  surgeon  once  upon  a  time,  who 
had  the  unpoliteness  to  live  in  a  house  where  such 
a  case  occurred,  and  even  to  write  an  account  of 
it; — still  they  regard  the  late  Mr.  Krook's  ob- 
stinacy, in  going  out  of  the  world  by  any  such 
by-way,  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  personally 
ofiensive.  The  less  the  court  understands  of  all 
this,  the  more  the  court  likes  it;  and  the  greater 
enjoyment  it  has  in  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Sol's 
Arms.  Then,  there  comes  the  artist  of  a  picture 
newspaper,  with  a  foreground  and  figures  ready 
drawn  for  any  thing,  from  a  wreck  on  the  Corn- 
ish coast  to  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  or  a  meeting 
at  Manchester — and  in  Mrs.  Perkins's  own  room, 
memorable  evermore,  he  then  and  there  throws 
in  upon  the  block,  Mr.  Krook's  house,  as  large  as 
life;  in  fact,  considerably  larger,  making  a  very 
Temple  of  it.  Similarly,  being  permitted  to  look 
in  at  the  door  of  the  fatal  chamber,  he  depicts 
that  apartment  as  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
by  fifty  yards  high ;  at  which  the  court  is  par- 
ticularly charmed.  All  this  time,  the  two  gentle- 
men before  mentioned  pop  in  and  out  of  every 
house,  and  assist  at  the  philosophical  disputa- 
tions— go  every  where,  and  listen  to  every  body 
— and  yet  are  always  diving  into  the  Sol's  parlor, 
and  writing  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the 
tissue-paper. 

At  last  come  the  coroner  and  his  inquiry,  like 
as  before,  except  that  the  coroner  cherishes  this 
case  as  being  out  of  the  conunon  way,  and  tells 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  his  private  capacity, 
that  "  that  would  seem  to  be  an  unlucky  house 
next  door,  gentlemen,  a  destined  house ;  but  so 
we  sometimes  find  it,  and  these  are  mysteries 
we  can't  account  for!"  After  which  the  six- 
footer  comes  into  action,  and  is  much  admired. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Mr.  Guppy  has  so 
slight  a  part,  except  when  he  gives  his  evidence, 
that  he  is  moved  on  like  a  private  individual,  and 
can  only  haunt  the  secret  house  on  the  outside ; 
where  he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr. 
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Sm&Uweed  padlocking  the  door,  and  of  bitterly 
knowing  himself  to  be  shut  out.  Bat  before 
these  proceedings  draw  to  a  close,  that  ia  to  say, 
on  the  night  next  after  the  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Guppy  has  a  thing  to  say  that  must  be  said  to 
Lady  Dedlock. 

For  which  reason,  with  a  sinking  heart,  and 
with  that  hang-dog  sense  of  guilt  upon  him  which 
dread  and  watching,  enfolded  in  the  Sol's  Arms, 
have  produced,  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy  presents  himself  at  the  town  mansion  at 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  requests 
to  see  her  ladyship.  Mercury  replies  that  she  is 
going  out  to  dinner :  don't  he  see  the  carriage  at 
the  door  ?  Yes,  he  does  see  the  carriage  at  the 
door  J  but  he  wants  to  see  ray  lady  too. 

Mercury  is  disposed,  as  he  will  presently  declare 
to  a  fellow-gentleman  in  waiting,  "  to  pitch  into 
the  young  man  j"  but  his  instructions  are  positive. 
Therefore  he  sulkily  supposes  that  the  young  man 
must  come  up  into  the  library.  There  he  leaves 
the  young  man  in  a  large  room,  not,  over-light, 
while  he  makes  report  of  him. 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  into  the  shade  in  all  directions, 
discovering  every  where  a  certain  charred  and 


whitened  little  heap  of  coal  or  wood.  Presently 
he  hears  a  rustling.  Is  it — ^?  No,  it's  no  ghost; 
but- fair  flesh  and  blood,  most  brilliantly  dnmtL 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  Mr. 
Guppy  stammers,  very  downcast.  '*  This  ii  sd 
inconvenient  time — '* 

"I  told  you,  you  could  oome  at  any  time." 
She  takes  a  chair,  looking  straight  at  him  ts  on 
the  last  occasion. 

"  Thank  your  ladyship.  Your  ladyship  is  very 
affable." 

"You  can  sit  down."  There  is  not  mneh 
affability  in  her  tone. 

"  I  don't  know,  your  ladyship,  that  it's  worth 
while  my  sitting  down  and  detaining  you,  for  I 
— ^I  have  not  got  the  letters  that  I  mentioned 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  your  lady- 
ship." 

"  Have  you  come  merely  to  say  so  ?'* 

"  Merely  to  say  so,  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Gnppy. 
besides  being  depressed,  disappointed,  andunes^, 
is  put  at  a  farther  disadvantage  by  the  splendor 
and  beauty  of  her  appearance.  She  knows  its 
influence  perfectly  j  has  studied  it  too  well  to 
miss  a  grain  of  its  effect  on  any  one.    As  she 
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looks  at  him  bo  stoadily  and  ooldly,  he  not  <mly 
teli^eonBcious  that  he  has  no  guide,  in  the  least 
peioeption  of  what  is  reaUy  tiie  oompiexion  of 
her  thoof^ts;  but  also  that  he  is  being  erery 
moment,  as  it  were,  remoyed  farther  and  farther 
from  her. 

She  wiU  not  speak,  it  is  plain.    So  he  most. 

"  In  short,  yoor  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Ouppy,  like 
»  meanly  penitent  thief;  "  the  person  I  was  to  have 
had  the  letters  o^  has  oome  to  a  sadden  end,  and 
— "  He  stops.  Lady  Dedlook  calmly  finishes 
the  sentonoe. 

'*And  the  letters  are  destroyed  with  tiie  per- 
•on?" 

Mr.  Ouppy  woold  say  no,  if  he  oould— as  he  is 
unable  to  hide. 

'*  I  beliere  so,  yonr  ladyship." 

If  he  ooold  see  the  least  sparkle  of  relief  in  her 
face  now?  No,  he  could  see  no  such  thing,  even 
if  that  brave  outside  did  not  utterly  put  him 
away,  and  he  were  not  looking  beyond  it  and 
about  it. 

He  falters  an  awkward  excuse  or  two  for  his 
CaUure. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  hiquires  Lady 
Dedlock,  having  heard  him  out— or  as  nearly  out 
a*  he  can  stumble. 

Mr.  Ouppy  thinks  that's  aU. 

*'Tou  had  better  be  sure  that  you  wish  to  say 
nothing  more  to  me ;  this  being  tike  last  time  you 
will  have  the  (^iportnnity." 

Mr.  Ouppy  is  quite  sure.  And  indeed  he  has 
no  such  wish  at  present,  by  any  means. 

'*  That  is  enou^  I  will  dispense  witii  excuses. 
Oood-evening  to  you  1"  and  she  rings  for  Mercury 
to  show  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ouppy  out. 

But  in  that  house,  in  that  same  moment,  there 
b^>pen8  to  be  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Tulk- 
inghom.  And  that  old  man,  coming  with  his 
quiet  footstep  to  the  library,  has  his  hand  at  that 
moment  on  the  handle  of  the  door— comes  in — 
and  comes  face  to  face  with  the  young  man  as  he 
is  leaving  the  room. 

One  glance  between  the  old  man  and  the  lady ; 
and  lor  an  instant  the  blind  that  is  always  down 
files  up.  Snqiioion,  eager  and  sharp,  looks  out. 
Another  instsnt;  dose  again. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Dedlook.  I  beg 
your  pardon  a  thousand  times.  It  is  so  very  un- 
usual to  find  you  here  at  this  hour.  I  supposed 
the  room  was  empty.    I  beg  your  pardon  1" 

"Stay!"  She  negligently  calls  him  back.  "Be- 
main  here,  I  beg.  I  am  going  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  this  young  man  1" 

The  disconoerted  young  man  bows,  as  he  goes 
out,  and  oringingly  hopes  that  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
cf  the  Fields  is  weU. 

"Ay,  ay?"  says  the  lawyer,  looking  at  him 
from  under  his  bent  brows ;  though  he  has  no 
need  to  look  again— not  he.  "  Trom  Kenge  and 
Carboy's,  surely?" 

"Kenge  and  Carboy's,  Mr.  TuUdng^iom.  Name 
of  Ouppy,  sir." 

"To  be  sure.  Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ooppy,  I 
amveryweU." 


"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir.  Tou  can't  be  too  well, 
flir,  for  the  credit  of  the  profassion." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ouppy !" 

Mr.  Ouppy  sneaks  away.  Mr.  Talkinghom, 
such  a  foil  in  his  old-fsshioned  rusty  black  to  Lady 
Dedlock's  brightness,  hands  her  down  the  stair* 
case  to  her  carriage.  He  returns  robbing  his  chin, 
and  mbs  it  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 

» 
CHAPTBR  XZXrv.~A.  Tubs  op  tiu  Sobbw. 

"Now,  what,"  says  Mr.  Oeorge,  "may  this 
be?  Is  it  blank  cartridge,  or  ball?  A  flash  in 
the  pan,  or  a  shot  ?" 

An  open  letter  is  the  subject  of  the  trooper's 
speculations,  and  it  seems  to  perplex  him  mightily. 
He  looks  at  it  at  arm's  length,  brings  it  dose  to  him, 
holds  it  in  his  right  hand,  holds  it  in  his  left  hand, 
reads  it  with  his  head  on  this  aide,  with  his  head  on 
that  side,  contracts  his  eyebrows,  elevates  tiiem  { 
still,  can  not  satisfy  himself.  He  smooths  it  out 
upon  the  table  with  his  heavy  palm,  and  thought- 
fully walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  makes  a 
halt  heSove  it  every  now  and  then,  to  come  upon 
it  with  a  fresh  eye.  Even  that  won't  do.  "  Is 
it,"  Mr.  Oeorge  still  muses,  "blank  cartridge  or 
baU?" 

Phil  Squod,  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  and  paint- 
pot,  is  employed  in  the  distance  whitening  the 
targets ;  softly  whistling,  in  quick  march  time, 
and  in  drum-and-fif!9  manner,  that  he  must  and 
he  will  go  back  again  to  the  girl  he  left  behind 
him. 

"  Phil  I"    The  trooper  beckons  as  he  oalls  him. 

Phil  approaches  in  his  usual  way ;  sidling  ofi* 
at  first  as  if  he  were  going  any  where  else,  and 
then  bearing  down  upon  his  commander  like  a 
bayonet-charge.  Certain  splashes  of  white  show 
in  high  relief  upon  his  dirty  face,  and  he  scrapes 
his  one  elbow  with  the  handle  of  his  brush. 

"Attention,  Phil !  Listen  to  this." 

"  Steady,  commander,  steady." 

"  *  Sir.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  (though  there 
is  no  legal  necessity  for  my  doing  so,  as  you  are 
aware)  that  the  bill  at  two  months'  date,  drawn 
on  yourself  by  Mr.  Mathew  Bagnet^  and  by  you 
accepted,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-seven  pounds  four 
shillings  and  ninepenoe,  will  become  due  to-mor- 
row, when  you  will  please  be  prepared  to  take  up 
the  same  on  presentation.  Yours,  Joshua  Small- 
WBBD.'— What  do  you  make  of  that,  Phil?" 

"  Mischief^  guv'ner." 

"Why?" 

"I  think,"  replies  Phil,  after  pensively  tracing 
out  a  cross- wrinkle  in  his  forehead  with  the  brush- 
handle,  "  that  misoheevlous  consequences  is  al- 
ways meant  when  money's  asked  for." 

"Lookye,  Phil,"  says  the  trooper,  sitting  on 
the  table.  "  First  and  last,  I  have  paid,  I  may 
say,  half  as  much  again  as  this  principal,  in  in- 
terest and  one  thing  and  another." 

Phil  intimates,  by  sidling  back  a  pace  or  two, 
with  a  very  unaccountable  wrenchof  his  wry  fiMS, 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  transaction  as  being 
made  more  promising  by  this  incident. 
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"And  lookye  further,  Phil,"  says  the  trooper, 
staying  his  premature  conclusions  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  "  There  has  always  been  an  under- 
standing that  this  bill  was  to  be  what  they  call 
Renewed.  And  it  has  been  renewed,  no  end  of 
times.     What  do  you  say  now  ?" 

"  I  say  that  I  think  the  times  is  come  to  an  end 
at  last." 

"  Tou  do  ?  Humph !  I  am  much  of  the  same 
mind  myself." 

"  Joshua  Smallweed  is  him  that  was  brought 
here  in  a  chair  ?" 

"The  same." 

"  Guv'ner,"  says  Phil,  with  exceeding  gravity, 
"  he's  a  leech  in  his  dispositLons,  he's  a  screw  and 
a  wice  in  his  actions,  a  snake  in  his  twistings,  and 
a  lobster  in  his  claws." 

Having  thus  expressively  uttered  his  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Squod,  after  waiting  a  little  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  further  remark  be  expected  of  him, 
gets  back,  by  his  usual  series  of  movements,  to 
the  target  he  has  in  hand ;  and  vigorously  signi- 
fies, through  his  former  musical  medium,  that  he 
must  and  he  will  return  to  that  ideal  young  lady. 
George  having  folded  the  letter  walks  in  that 
direction. 

"  There  i$  a  way,  commander,"  says  Phil,  look- 
ing cunningly  at  him,  "  of  settling  this." 

"Paying  the  money,  I  suppose?  I  wish  I 
oould." 

Phil  shakes  his  head.  "No,  guv'ner,  no;  not 
so  bad  as  that.  There  is  a  way,"  says  Phil,  with 
a  highly  artistic  turn  of  his  brush — "  what  I'm 
a-doing  at  present." 

"Whitewashing?" 

Phil  nods. 

"  A  pretty  way  that  would  be !  Do  you  know 
what  would  become  of  the  Bagnets  in  that 
case  ?  Do  you  know  they  would  be  ruined  to  pay 
off  my  old  scores?  You' re  a  moral  character," 
says  the  trooper,  eying  him  in  his  large  way  with 
no  small  indignation,  "upon  my  life  you  are, 
Phiil" 

Phil,  on  one  knee  at  the  target,  is  in  course  of 
protesting  earnestly,  though  not  ¥rithout  many 
allegorical  scoops  of  his  brush,  and  smoothings 
of  the  white  surface  round  the  rhn  with  his  thumb, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  Bagnet  responsibility, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  injure  a  hair  of  the 
head  of  any  member  of  that  worthy  family,  when 
steps  are  audible  in  the  long  passage  without, 
and  a  cheerful  voice  is  heard  to  wonder  whether 
George  is  at  home.  Phil,  with  a  look  at  his 
master,  hobbles  up,  saying,  "  Here's  the  guv'ner, 
Mfs.  Bagnet !  Here  he  is  I"  and  the  old  girl  her- 
self accompanied  by  Mr.  Bagnet,  appears. 

The  old  girl  never  appears  in  walking  trim,  in 
any  season  of  the  year,  without  a  gray  cloth 
eloak,  ooarse  and  much  worn  but  very  dean, 
wfaioh  is,  undoubtedly,  the  identical  garment 
rendered  so  interesting  to  Mr.  Bagnet  by  having 
made  its  way  home  to  Europe  from  another  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Bagnet 
and  an  umbrella.  The  latter  faithful  appendage 
is  also  invariably  a  part  of  the  old  girl's  presence 


out  of  doors.  It  is  of  no  color  known  in  this  lifs, 
and  has  a  corrugated  wooden  crook  lor  a  handle, 
with  a  metallic  object  let  into  its  prow  or  beak, 
resembling  a  little  model  of  a  fan-light  over  a 
street  door,  or  one  of  the  oval  glasses  out  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles :  which  ornamental  object  has 
not  that  tenacious  capacity  of  sticking  to  its  post 
that  might  be  desired  in  an  article  long  associated 
with  the  British  army.  The  old  girl's  umbrella 
is  of  a  flabby  habit  of  waist,  and  seems  to  be  in 
need  of  stays — an  appearance  that  is  possibly 
referable  to  its  having  served,  through  a  series  of 
years,  at  home  as  »  cupboard,  and  on  joumejrs 
as  a  carpet  bag.  She  never  puts  it  up,  having 
the  greatest  reliance  on  her  well-proved  cloak 
with  its  capacious  hood ;  but  generally  uses  the 
instrument  as  a  wand  with  which  to  point  out 
joints  of  meat  or  bunches  of  greens  in  marketing, 
or  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tradesmen  by  a  friend- 
ly poke.  Without  her  market-basket,  which  is  a 
sort  of  wicker  well  with  two  flapping  lids,  she 
never  stirs  abroad.  Attended  by  these  her  trusty 
companions,  therefore,  her  honest  sunburnt  face 
looking  cheerily  out  of  a  rough  straw  bonnet,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  now  arrives,  fresh-colored  and  bright,  in 
George's  Shooting  Gallery. 

"Well,  George,  old  fellow,"  says  she,  "and 
how  do  you  do,  this  sunshiny  morning?" 

Giving  him  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  draws  a  long  breath  after  her  walk,  and 
sits  down  to  enjoy  a  rest.  Having  a  faculty, 
matured  on  the  tops  of  bagg^age-wagons,  and  in 
other  such  positions,  of  resting  easily  any  where, 
she  perches  on  a  rough  bench,  unties  her  bonnet- 
strings,  pushes  back  her  bonnet,  crosses  her  arms, 
and  looks  perfectly  comfortable. 

Mr.  Bagnet,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shaken 
hands  with  his  old  comrade,  and  with  Phil :  on 
whom  Mrs.  Bagnet  likewise  bestows  a  good-ha- 
mored  nod  and  smile. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  briskly, 
"here  we  are.  Lignum  and  myself;"  she  often 
speaks  of  her  husband  by  this  appellation,  on  ac- 
count, as  it  is  supposed,  of  Lignum  Yite  having 
been  his  old  regimental  nickname  when  they  flist 
became  acquainted,  in  compliment  to  the  extreme 
hardness  and  toughness  of  his  physiognomy ;  "just 
looked  in,  we  have,  to  make  it  all  correct  as  usual 
about  that  security.  Give  him  the  new  bill  to 
sign,  George,  and  he'll  sign  it  like  a  man." 

"  I  was  coming  to  you  this  morning,"  observes 
the  trooper,  reluctantly. 

"  Yea,  we  thought  you'd  come  to  us  this  morn- 
ing, but  vre  turned  out  early,  and  left  Woolwi<^ 
the  best  of  boys,  to  mind  his  sisters,  and  came  to 
you  instead — as  yon  see !  For  Lignum,  he's  tied 
so  close  now,  and  gets  so  littie  exercise,  that  a 
walk  does  him  good.  But  what's  the  matter, 
George?"  asks  Mrs.  Bagnet,  stopping  in  her 
cheerful  talk.     '*  You  don't  look  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  quite  myself^"  returns  the  trooper; 
"  I  have  been  a  littie  put  out,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

"  Her  quick  bright  eye  catches  the  truth  di- 
rectiy.  "George!"  holding  up  her  forefinger. 
"  Don't  tell  me  there's  any  thing  wrong  abonl 
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that  Mcurity  of  Lignum's  1  Don't  do  it,  George, 
on  account  of  the  children  1" 

The  trooper  looks  at  her  with  a  troubled  Yisage. 

«  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  using  both  her 
arms  for  emphasis,  and  oocaaionally  bringing 
down  her  open  hands  upon  her  knees.  *^  If  you 
have  allowed  any  thing  to  come  to  that  security 
ef  Lignum's,  and  if  you  have  let  him  in  for  it, 
and  if  you  have  put  us  in  danger  of  being  sold  up 
-—and  I  see  sold  up  in  your  face,  George,  as  plain 
as  print — ^you  have  done  a  shameful  action,  and 
have  deceived  us  cruelly.  I  tell  you,  cruelly, 
George.     There  1" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  otherwise  as  immovable  as  a 
pomp  or  a  lamp-post,  puts  his  large  right  hand 
on  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  as  if  to  defend  it 
from  a  shower-bath,  and  looks  with  great  un- 
easiness at  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"George I"  says  that  old  girl.  "I  wonder  at 
you  I  George,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  I  George, 
I  couldn't  have  believed  you  would  have  done  it! 
I  always  knew  you  to  be  a  rolling  stone  that 
gathered  no  moss ;  but  I  never  thought  you  would 
have  taken  away  what  little  moss  there  was  for 
Bagnet  and  the  children  to  lie  upon.  You  know 
what  a  hard-working,  steady-going  chap  he  is. 
You  know  what  Quebec  and  Malta  and  Woolwich 
are — and  I  never  did  think  you  would,  or  could, 
have  had  the  heart  to  serve  us  so.  0  George !" 
Mrs.  Bagnet  gathers  up  her  cloak  to  wipe  her 
eyes  on,  in  a  very  genuine  manner,  "  How  could 
you  do  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  ceasing,  Mr.  Bagnet  removes  his 
hand  from  his  head  as  if  the  shower-bath  were 
over,  and  looks  disconsolately  at  Mr.  George; 
who  has  turned  quite  white,  and  looks  distress- 
fully at  the  gray  cloak  and  straw  bonnet. 

"Mat,"  says  the  trooper,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
addressing  him,  but  still,  looking  at  bis  wife ;  "  I 
am  sorry  you  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  because  I 
do  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to.  I  cer- 
tainly have,  this  morning,  received  this  letter;" 
which  he  reads  aloud ;  "  but  I  hope  it  may  be  set 
right  yet.  As  to  a  rolling  stone,  why,  what  you 
say  is  true.  I  am  a  rolling  stone;  and  I  never 
rolled  in  any  body's  way,  I  fully  believe,  that  I 
rolled  the  least  good  to.  But  it's  impossible  for 
an  old  vagabond  comrade  to  like  your  wife  and 
family  better  than  /  like  'em.  Mat,  and  I  trust 
you'll  look  upon  me  as  forgivingly  as  you  can. 
Don't  think  I've  kept  any  thing  from  you.  I 
haven't  had  the  letter  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Old  girl  I"  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  after  a  short 
silence,  "  will  you  tell  him  my  opinion  ?" 

"Oh!  Why  didn't  he  marry,"  Mrs.  Bagnet 
answers,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  "Joe 
Pouch's  widder  in  North  America?  Then  he 
wouldn't  have  got  himself  into  these  troubles." 

"  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "puts  it  cor- 
rect— why  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Well,  she  has  a  better  husband  by  this  time, 
I  hope,"  returns  the  trooper.  "  Any  how,  here  I 
stand,  this  present  day,  not  married  to  Joe  Pouch's 
widder.     What  shall  I  do  ?    You  see  aU  I  have 


got  about  me.  It's  not  mine;  it's  yours.  Give 
the  word,  and  I'll  sell  off  every  morsel.  If  I 
could  have  hoped  it  would  have  brought  in  nearly 
the  sum  wanted,  I'd  have  sold  all  long  ago.  Don't 
believe  that  I'll  leave  you  or  yours  in  the  lurch. 
Mat.  I'd  sell  myself  first.  I  only  wish,"  says 
the  trooper,  giving  himself  a  disparaging  blow  in 
the  chest,  "  that  I  knew  of  any  one  who'd  buy 
such  a  second-hand  piece  of  old  stores." 

".  Old  girl,"  nmrmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  give  him 
another  bit  of  my  mind." 

"George,"  says  the  old  girl,  "you  are  not  se 
much  to  be  blamed,  on  full  consideration,  except 
for  ever  taking  this  business  without  the  moans." 

"  And  that  was  like  me !"  observes  the  penitent 
trooper,  shaking  his  head.     "  Like,  me,  I  know." 

"SUencel  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet, 
"  is  correct — in  her  way  of  giving  my  opinions 
hear  me  outl" 

"  That  was  when  you  never  ought  to  have  asked 
for  the  security,  George,  and  when  you  never 
ought  to  have  got  it,  all  things  considered.  But 
what's  done  can't  be  undone..  You  are  always 
an  honorable  and  straight-forward  fellow,  as  far 
as  lays  in  your  power,  though  a  little  flighty.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can't  but  admit  but  what  it's 
natural  in  us  to  be  anxious,  wit  hsuch  a  thing 
hanging  over  our  heads.  So  forget  and  forgive 
all  round,  George,  Come  I  Forget  and  forgive 
aU  round !" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  giving  him  one  of  her  honest 
hands,  and  giving  her  husband  the  other,  Mr. 
George  gives  each  of  them  one  of  his,  and  holds 
them  while  he  speaks. 

"I  do  assure  you  both,  there's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do  to  discharge  this  obligation.  But 
whatever  I  have  been  able  to  scrape  together,  has 
gone  every  two  months  in  keeping  it  up.  We 
have  lived  plainly  enough  here,  Phil  and  I.  But 
the  Gallery  dont'  quite  do  what  was  expected  of 
it,  and  it's  not — in  short,  it's  not  the  Mint.  It 
was  wrong  in  me  to  take  it  ?  Well,  so  it  was. 
But  I  was  in  a  manner  drawn  into  that  step, 
and  I  thought  it  might  steady  me,  and  set  me  up, 
and  you'll  try  to  overlook  my  having  such  ex- 
pectations, and  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  very  much  ashamed  of  my- 
self." With  these  concluding  words,  Mr.  George 
gives  a  shake  to  each  of  the  hands  he  holds,  and, 
relinquishing  them,  backs  a  pace  or  two,  in  a 
broad-chested  upright  attitude,  as  if  he  had  made 
a  Anal  confession,  and  were  immediately  going  to 
to  be  shot  with  all  military  honors. 

"George,  hear  me  out!"  says  Mr.  Bagnet, 
glancing  at  his  wife.     "  Old  girl,  go  on  I" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  being  in  this  singular  manner 
heard  out,  has  merely  to  observe  that  the  letter 
must  be  attended  to  without  any  delay ;  that  it 
is  advisable  that  George  and  he  should  inmiedi- 
ately  wait  on  Mr.  SmaUweed  in  person ;  and  that 
the  primary  object  is  to  save  and  hold  harmless 
Mr.  Bagnet,  who  had  none  of  the  money.  Mr 
George  entirely  assenting,  puts  on  his  hat,  and 
prepares  to  march  with  Mr.  Bagnet  to  theenamy's 
camp. 
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*^  Don't  you  mind  i  woman's  hasty  word, 
George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  *'  I  trust  my  old  Lignum  to  you,  and 
I  am  sure  you'll  bring  him  through  it." 

The  trooper  returns,  that  this  is  kindly  said, 
and  that  he  will  bring  Lignum  through  it  some- 
how. Upon  which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  her  cloak, 
basket,  and  umbrella,  goes  home,  bright-eyed 
again,  to  the  rest  of  her  family;  and  the  com- 
rades sally  forth  on  the  hojjeful  errand  of  mollify- 
ing Mr.  Smallweed. 

Whether  there  are  two  people  in  England  less 
likely  to  come  satisfactorily  out  of  any  negotia- 
tion with  Mr.  Smallweed  than  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  may  be  very  reasonably 
questioned.  Also,  notwithstanding  their  martial 
appearance,  broad  square  shoulders,  and  heavy 
tread,  whether  there  are,  within  the  same  limits, 
two  more  simple  and  unaccustomed  children,  in 
all  the  Smallweedy  affairs  of  life.  As  they  pro- 
ceed with  great  gravity  through  the  streets  to- 
ward the  region  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mr.  Bagnet, 
observing  his  companion  to  be  thoughtful,  con- 
siders it  a  friendly  part  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Bagnet's 
late  sally. 

"  George,  you  know  the  old  girl — she's  as  sweet 
and  as  mild  as  milk.  But  touch  her  on  the  chil- 
dren—or myself — and  she's  off  like  g^pow- 
der." 

«*  It  does  her  credit.  Mat." 

"  George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  straight 
before  him,  "  the  old  girl — can't  do  any  thing — 
that  don't  do  her  credit.  M6re  or  less.  I  never 
say  so.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

"  She's  worth  her  weight  in  gold,"  returns  the 
trooper. 

«»In  gold?"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "I'll  tell  you 
what.  The  old  old  girl's  weight — ^is  twelve  stone 
six.  Would  I  take  that  weight — ^in  any  metal — 
/or  the  old  girl?  No.  Why  not?  Because  the 
old  girl's  metal  is  far  more  precious  than  the  pre- 
ciousest  metal.     And  she's  all  metal." 

"  You  are  right.  Mat!" 

"  When  she  took  me — and  accepted  of  the  ring 
— she  'listed  under  me  and  the  children — heart 
and  head ;  for  life.  She's  that  earnest,"  says  Mr. 
Bagnet,  "  and  that  true  to  her  colors — that,  touch 
us  with  a  finger — and  she  turns  out — and  stands 
to  her  arms.  If  the  old  girl  fires  Mride— once  in 
a  way — at  the  call  of  duty — look  over  it,  George. 
For  she's  loyal  1" 

"Why,  bless  her,  Mat!"  returns  the  trooper, 
"  I  think  the  higher  of  her  for  it !" 

"You  are  right!"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm,  though  without  relaxing  the 
rigidity  of  a  single  muscle.  "  Think  as  high  of 
the  old  girl — as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar — and  still 
you'll  be  thinking  low — of  such  merits.  But  I 
never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained." 

These  encominras  bring  them  to  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, and  to  Grandfather  Smallweed's  house.  The 
door  is  opened  by  the  perennial  Judy,  who,  hav- 
ing surveyed  them  ^m  top  to  toe  with  no  par- 
ticular favor,  but  indeed  with  a  malignant  sneer. 


leaves  them  standing  there,  while  she  consults  the 
oracle  as  to  their  admission.  The  oracle  may  be 
inferred  to  give  consent,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  returning  with  the  words  on  her  honey  lipa 
"  that  they  can  come  in  if  they  want  to  it."  Thus 
privileged,  they  come  in,  and  find  Mr.  Smallweed 
with  his  feet  in  tiie  drawer  of  his  chair,  as  if  it 
were  a  paper  footbath,  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  ob- 
scured with  the  cushion  like  a  bird  that  is  not  to 
sing. 

"My  dear  friend,"  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  with  those  two  lean,  affectionate  arms  of 
his  stretched  forth.  "  How  de  do  ?  How  de  do  ? 
Who  is  our  friend,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"Why  this,"  returns  George,  not  able  to  be 
very  conciliatory  at  first,  "is  Matthew  Bagnet, 
who  has  obliged  me  in  that  matters  of  ours,  you 
know." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Bagnet?  Surely!"  The  old  man 
looks  at  him  under  his  hand.  "Hope  you're 
well,  Mr.  Bagnet?  Fine  man,  Mr.  George! — 
MiUtaryair,  sir!" 

No  chairs  being  offered,  Mr.  George  brhigs  one 
forward  for  Bagnet,  and  one  for  himself.  They 
sit  down ;  Mr.  Bagnet,  as  if  he  had  no  power  of 
bending  himself^  except  at  the  hips,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Judy,"  says  Mr.  Smallweed,  "bring  the 
pipe." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  George  interposes, 
"  that  the  young  woman  need  g^ive  herself  that 
trouble,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  smoke  it  to-day." 

"  Ain't  you  ?"  returns  the  old  man.  "  Judy, 
bring  the  pipe." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  proceeds  George, 
"  that  I  find  myself  in  rather  an  unpleasant  state 
of  mind.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  your  friend 
in  the  City  has  been  playing  tricks." 

"  0  dear,  no  !"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
"  He  never  does  that !" 

"  Don't  he  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  might  be  his  doing.  This, 
you  know,  I  am  speaking  of.     This  letter." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  smiles,  in  a  veiy  ugly 
way,  in  recognition  of  the  letter. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  asks  Mr.  George. 

"  Judy,"  says  the  old  man,  "  have  you  got  the 
pipe  ?  Give  it  to  me.  Did  you  say  what  does 
it  mean,  my  good  friend  ?" 
'  "  Ay !  Now,  come,  come,  you  know,  Mr. 
Smallweed,"  urges  the  trooper,  constraining  him- 
self to  speak  as  smoothly  and  confidentially  as  he 
can,  holding  the  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  rest- 
ing the  broad  knuckles  of  Ae  other  on  his  thigh  ] 
"  a  good  lot  of  money  has  passed  between  us,  and 
we  are  face  to  face  at  the  present  moment,  and 
are  both  well  aware  of  the  imderstanding  there 
has  always  been.  I  am  prepared  to  do  the  usual 
thing  wbidi  I  have  done  regularly,  and  to  keep 
this  matter  going.  I  never  got  a  letter  like  this 
from  you  before,  and  I  have  been  a  little  put 
about  by  it  this  morning;  because  here's  my 
friend,  Matthew  Bagnet,  who,  you  know,  had 
none  of  the  money — " 
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"  I  donH  know  it,  jon  know,"  says  the  old 
man,  quietly. 

"  Why,  con-£[>und  yoo — ^it,  I  mean — ^I  tell  you 
■o;  don't  I?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  tell  me  lo,"  returns  Grandfather 
SmaUweed.     "  But  I  don't  know  it" 

"  Well !"  ■a3rB  the  trooper,  swallowing  his  fire, 
"/know  it." 

Mr.  Smallweed  replies  with  excellent  temper, 
"  Ah  I  that's  quite  another  thing !"  And  adds, 
"  but  it  don't  matter.  Mr.  Bagnet's  situation  is 
all  one,  whether  or  no." 

The  unfortunate  George  makes  a  gpreat  effort 
CO  arrange  the  affair  comfortably,  and  to  propitiate 
Mr.  Smallweed  by  taking  him  upon  his  own 
terms. 

"  Thaf  s  just  what  I  mean.  As  you  say,  Mr. 
Smallweed,  here's  Matthew  Bagnet  liable  to  be 
fixed  whether  or  no.  Now,  you  see,  that  makes 
his  good  lady  yery  uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  me, 
too ;  for,  whereas  I'm  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  a 
good-for-naught,  that  more  kicks  than  balance 
come  natural  to,  why  he's  a  steady  family  man, 
don't  yon  see  ?  Now,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  says  the 
trooper,  gaining  confidence  as  he  proceeds  in  this 
soldierly  mode  of  doing  business ;  "  although  you 
and  I  are  good  friends  enough  in  a  certain  sort  of 
a  way,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  can't  ask  you  to 
let  my  friend  Bagnet  off  entirely." 

"  0  dear,  you  are  too  modest.  Tou  can  ask 
me  any  thing,  Mr.  George."  (There  is  an  Ogpre- 
ish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Grandfather  Smallweed 
to-day.) 

"  And  you  can  refuse,  you  mean,  eh?  Or  not 
you  so  much,  perhaps,  as  your  friend  in  the  City? 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  echoes  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
In  such  a  yery  hard  manner,  and  with  eyea  so 
particularly  green,  that  Mr.  Bagnet's  natural 
grayity  is  much  deepened  by  the  contemplation 
of  tiiat  yenerable  man. 

"Come!"  sajrs  the  sanguine  George,  "I  am 
glad  to  find  we  can  be  pleasant,  because  I  want 
to  anrange  this  pleasantly.  Here's  my  friend 
Bagnet,  and  here  am  I.  We'll  settle  tiie  matter 
on  the  spot,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Smallweed,  in  the 
usual  way.  And  you'll  ease  my  friend  Bagnef  s 
mind,  and  his  family's  mind,  a  good  deal,  if 
you'll  just  mention  to  him  -whaX  our  understand- 
ing is." 

Here  some  shrill  spectre  cries  out  in  a  mocking 
manner,  "0  good  gracious!  01" — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  sportiye  Judy,  who  is  found  to  be 
silent  wheo  the  startled  visitors  look  round,  but 
whose  chin  has  received  a  recent  toss,  expreesive 
of  derision  and  contempt.  Mr.  Bagnet's  gravity 
becomes  yet  more  profound. 

"But  I  think  you  asked  mo,  Mr.  G^rge;" 
old  Smallweed,  who  all  this  time  has  had  the 
pipe  in  his  hand,  is  the  speaker  now;  "  I  think 
you  asked  me,  what  did  the  letter  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did,"  returns  the  trooper,  in  his 
ofi'-hand  way :  "  but  I  don't  care  to  know  par- 
tienlarly,  if  it's  all  correct  and  pleasant." 

"  Mr.  Smallweed,  purposely  balking  himself  in 


an  aim  at  the  trooper's  head,  throws  the  pipe  on 
the  ground,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces. 

"  Thaf  s  what  it  means,  my  dear  friend.  I'll 
smash  you.  I'll  crumble  you.  I'll  powder  you. 
Go  to  the  devil  I" 

The  two  friends  rise  and  look  at  one  another. 
Mr.  Bagnet's  gravity  now  has  attained  its  pro- 
foundest  point. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !"  repeats  the  old  man.  "  I'll 
have  no  more  of  your  pipe-smokings  and  swag- 
gerings.  What?  You're  an  independent  dragoon, 
too !  Go  to  my  lawyer  (you  remember  where ; 
you  have  been  there  before),  and  show  your  in- 
dependence now,  will  you?  Come,  my  dear 
friend,  there's  a  chance  for  you.  Open  the  street 
door,  Judy;  put  these  blusterers  out!  Call  in 
help  if  they  don't  go.    Put  'em  out  1" 

He  vociferates  this  so  loudly,  that  Mr.  Bagnet, 
laying  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrade, 
before  the  latter  can  recover  from  his  amaze- 
ment, gets  him  on  the  outside  of  the  street  door, 
which  is  instantly  slammed  by  the  triumphant 
Judy.  Utterly  confounded,  Mr.  George  awhile 
stands  looking  at  the  knocker.  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  a 
perfect  abyss  of  gravity,  walks  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  little  parlor-window,  like  a  sentry,  and 
looks  in  every  time  he  passes ;  apparently  revolv- 
ing something  in  his  mind. 

"  Come,  Mat  1"  says  Mr.  George,  when  he  has 
recovered  himself^  "we  must  try  the  lawyer. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  rascal  ?" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  stopping  to  take  a  farewell  look 
into  the  parlor,  replies,  with  one  shake  of  hi» 
head  directed  at  the  interior,  "  If  my  old  girl  had 
been  here— I'd  have  told  him  !"  Having  so  dis- 
charged himself  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations, 
he  falls  into  step,  and  marches  aS  with  the  troop- 
er, shoulder  to  shoulder. 

When  they  present  themselves  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  engaged,  and  not 
to  be  seen.  He  is  not  at  all  willing  to  see  them ; 
for  when  they  have  waited  a  full  hour,  and  the 
clerk,  on  his  bell  being  rung,  takes  the  opportu> 
nity  of  mentioning  as  much,  as  he  brings  forth  no 
more  encouraging  message  than  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom has  nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  they 
had  better  not  watt.  They  do  wait,  however, 
with  the  perseverance  of  military  tactics ;  and 
at  last  the  bell  rings  again,  and  the  client  in 
possession  comes  out  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
room. 

The  client  ia  a  handsome  old  lady;  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Biounoewell,  housekeeper  at  Chesney 
Wold.  She  comes  oat  of  the  sanctuary  with  a 
fair  old-faahioned  courtesy,  and  softly  shuts  the 
door.  She  is  treated  with  some  distinction 
there ;  for  the  clerk  steps  out  of  his  pew  to  show 
her  through  the  outer  office,  and  to  let  her  out. 
The  okl  lady  is  thanking  him  for  his  attention, 
when  she  observes  the  oomrades  in  waiting. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  those  gen* 
tlemeo  are  military  ?" 

The  clerk  referring  the  question  to  them  with 
his  eye,  and  BIr.  George  not  turning  round  from 
the  ahnanac  over  the  fire-place,  Mr.  Bagnet 
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takes  upon  himself  to  reply,  "Yes,  ma^am. 
Formerly." 

"  I  thought  80.  I  was  sure  of  it.  My  heart 
warms,  gentlemen,  at  the  sight  of  you.  It  al- 
ways does  at  the  sight  of  such.  God  bless  you, 
gentlemen  !  You'll  excuse  an  old  woman  ;  but 
I  had  a  son  once  who  went  for  a  soldier.  A  fine 
handsome  youth  he  was,  and  good  in  his  bold 
way,  though  some  people  did  disparage  him  to 
his  poor  mother.  I  ask  your  pardon  lor  troub- 
ling you,  sir.     (rod  bless  you,  gentlemen  1" 

"  Same  to  you,  ma'am  I"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet, 
with  right  good- will. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  ear- 
neatness  of  the  old  lady's  voice,  and  in  the  trem- 
ble that  goes  through  her  quaint  old  figure. 
But  Mr.  George  is  so  occupied  with  the  alma- 
nac over  the  fire-place  (calculating  the  coming 
months  by  it  perhaps),  that  he  does  not  look 
round  until  she  has  gone  away,  and  the  door  is 
closed  upon  her. 

"  George,"  Mr.  Bagnet  gruffly  whispers,  when 
he  does  turn  from  the  almanac  at  last.  "  Don^t 
be  cast  down !  *  Why,  soldiers,  why — should  we 
be  melancholy,  boys  ?'     Cheer  up,  my  hearty  I" 

The  clerk  having  now  again  gone  in  to  say 
that  they  are  still  there,  and  Mr.  Tulklnghom 
being   heard  to  return  with  some  irascibility, 


"  Let  'em  come  in  then  I"  they  pass  into  the 
great  room  with  the  painted  ceiling,  and  fio^ 
him  standing  before  the  fire. 

"  Now,  you  men,  what  do  you  want  ?  S«r. 
geant,  I  told  you  the  last  time  I  saw  you  that  I 
don't  desire  your  oompany  here." 

Sergeant  replies — dashed  within  the  last  few 
minutes  as  to  his  usual  manner  of  speech,  and 
even  as  to  hi^  usual  carriage — that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  letter,  has  been  to  Mr.  SmaUweed 
about  it,  and  has  been  referred  there. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  rejoins  Mr- 
Tulkinghom.  "  If  you  get  into  debt,  you  mmt 
pay  your  debts,  or  take  the  consequences.  Tw 
have  no  occasion  to  oome  here  to  leara  that,  I 
suppose  ?" 

Sergeant  is  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  prepaid 
with  the  money. 

"  Very  well  I  Then  the  other  man— this  mas, 
if  this  is  he— must  pay  it  for  you." 

Sergeant  is  sorry  to  add  that  the  other  man  ii 
not  prepared  with  the  money  either. 

"  Very  well  I  Then  you  must  pay  it  between 
you,  or  you  must  both  be  sued  for  it,  and  both 
sufier.  You  have  had  the  money  and  most  re> 
fund  it.  You  are  not  to  pocket  other  people's 
pounds,  shillings,  and  penoe,  and  escape  soot 
free.'» 
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The  lawyer  sits  down  in  his  easy  chair  and 
stiiw  the  fire.  Mr.  George  hopes  he  wiil*  have 
the  goodness  to— 

*'  I  tell  you;  Sergeant,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  you.  I  donH  like  your  associates,  and  don't 
want  you  here.  This  matter  is  not  at  all  in  my 
course  of  practice,  and  is  not  in  my  office.  Mr. 
Smallweed  is  good  enough  to  offer  these  affairs 
to  me,  but  they  are  not  in  my  way.  Tou  must 
go  to  Melchisedech's  in  Clifford's  Inn." 

"  I  must  make  an  apology  to  you,  sir,*'  says 
BIr.  George,  **  for  pressing  myself  upon  you  with 
so  little  encouragement — ^which  is  almost  as  un- 
pleasant to  me  as  it  can  be  you ;  but  would  you 
let  me  say  a  private  word  to  you  ?" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  rises  yriih.  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  walks  into  one  of  the  window  re- 
cesses. "  Now !  I  hare  no  time  to  waste."  In 
the  midst  of  his  perfect  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence, he  directs  a  sharp  look  at  the  trooper ;  tak- 
ing care  to  stand  with  his  own  back  to  the  light, 
and  to  have  the  other  with  his  face  toward  it. 

"  Well,  sir,"  sa)rs  Mr.  George,  "  this  man  vrith 
me  is  the  other  party  implicated  in  this  unfortu- 
nate affair — ^nominally,  only  nominally — and  my 
sole  object  is  to  prevent  his  getting  into  trouble 
on^  my  account.  He  is  a  most  respectable  man 
with  a  wife  and  family ;  formerly  in  the  Ilo3ral 
Artillery—" 

*'  My  friend,  I  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff"  for 
the  whole  Eoyal  Artillery  establishment — offi- 
cers, men,  tumbrils,  wagons,  horses,  guns,  and 
anmmnition." 

'*  'Tis  likely,  sir.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  for 
Bagnet  and  his  wife  and  family  being  i]\jured  on 
my  account.  And  if  I  could  bring  them  through 
this  matter,  I  should  have  no  help  for  it  but  to 
give  up,  without  any  other  consideration,  what 
jrou  wanted  of  me  the  other  day." 
"  Have  you  got  it  here?" 
"  I  have  got  it  here,  sir." 
*'  Sergeant,"  the  lawyer  proceeds  in  his  dry, 
passionless  manner,  far  more  hopeless  in  the 
dealing  with,  than  any  amount  of  vehemence, 
*'  make  up  your  mind  while  I  speak  to  you,  for 
this  is  final.  After  I  have  finished  speaking  I 
have  closed  the  subject,  and  I  won't  re-open  it. 
Understand  that.  You  can  leave  here,  for  a  few 
days,  what  you  say  you  have  brought  here,  if 
you  choose ;  you  can  take  it  away  at  once,  if  you 
choose.  In  case  you  choose  to  leave  it  here,  I 
can  do  this  for  you-^I  can  replace  this  matter  on 
its  old  footing,  and  I  can  go  so  far  besides  as  to 
give  you  a  written  undertaking  that  this  man 
Bagnet  shall  never  be  troubled  in  any  way  until 
you  have  been  proceeded  against  to  the  utmost 
— that  your  means  shall  be  exhausted  before  the 
creditor  looks  to  his.  This  is  in  fact  all  but  free- 
ing him.    Have  you  decided  ?" 

The  trooper  puts  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and 
answers  with  a  long  breath,  "  I  must  do  it,  sir." 
So  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
sits  down  and  writes  the  undertaking ;  which  he 
slowly  reads  and  explains  to  Bagnet,  who  has 
all  this  time  been  staring  at  the  ceiling,  and  who 


puts  his  hand  on  his  bald  head  again,  under  this 
new  verbal  shower-bath,  and  seems  exceedingly 
in  need  of  the  old  girl  through  whom  to  express 
his  sentiments.  The  trooper  then  takes  f^m  his 
breast-pocket  a  folded  paper,  which  he  lays  with 
an  unwilling  hand  at  the  lawyer's  elbow.  **  'Tis 
only  a  letter  of  instructions,  sir.  The  last  I  ever 
had  from  him." 

Look  at  a  millstone,  Mr.  George,  for  some 
change  in  its  expression,  and  you  will  find  it  quite 
as  soon  as  in  tiie  face  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  when 
he  opens  and  reads  the  letter  !  Here-folds  it  and 
lays  it  in  his  desk,  with  a  countenance  as  imper- 
turbable  as  Death. 

Nor  has  he  any  thing  more  to  say  or  do,  but 
to  nod  once  in  the  same  frigid  and  discourteous 
manner,  and  to  say  briefiy,  '*  Tou  can  go.  Show 
these  men  out,  there  I"  Being  shown  out,  they 
repair  to  Mr.  Bagnet's  residence  to  dine. 

Boiled  beef  and  greens  constitute  the  day's 
variety  on  the  former  repast  of  boiled  pork  and 
greens ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  serves  out  the  meal  in 
the  same  way,  and  seasons  it  with  the  beet  of 
temper :  being  that  rare  sort  of  old  girl  that  she 
receives  Good  to  her  arms  without  a  hint  that  it 
might  be  Better;  and  catches  light  from  any 
little  spot  of  darkness  near  her.  The  spot  on 
this  occasion  is  the  darkened  brow  of  Mr.  George ; 
he  is  unusually  thoughtful  and  depressed.  At 
first  Mrs.  Bagnet  trusts  to  the  combined  endear- 
ments of  Quebec  and  Malta  to  restore  him ;  but 
finding  those  young  ladies  sensible  that  their 
existing  Bluffy  is  not  the  Bluffy  of  tiieir  usual 
frolicsome  acquaintance,  she  winks  off"  the  light 
infantry,  and  leaves  him  to  deploy  at  leisure  on 
the  open  ground  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  he  does  not.  He  remains  in  close  order, 
clouded  and  depressed.  During  the  lengthy 
cleaning  up  and  pattening  process,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Bagnet  are  supplied  with  their  pipes,  he  is 
no  better  than  he  was  at  dinner.  He  forgets  to 
smoke,  looks  at  the  fire  and  ponders,  lets  his 
pipe  out,  fills  the  breast  of  Mr.  Bagnet  with  per- 
turbation and  dismay,  by  showing  that  he  has 
no  enjojnnent  of  tobacco. 

Therefore  when  Mrs.  Bagnet  at  last  appears, 
rosy  firom  the  invigorating  pail,  and  sits  down 
to  her  work,  Mr.  Bagnet  growls  "  Old  girl  I" 
and  winks  monitions  to  her  to  find  out  what's 
the  matter. 

''  Why,  George  1"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  quietly 
threading  h$it  needle.     "  How  low  you  are  I" 

*'  Am  I  ?  Not  good  company?  Well,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not." 

*'  He  ain't  at  all  Uke  Bhifly,  mother  I"  cries 
little  Malta. 

"Because  he  ain't  well,  /  think,  mother!" 
adds  Quebec. 

"  Sure  that's  a  bad  sign  not  to  be  like  Bluffy, 
too!"  returns  the  trooper,  kissing  tiie  young 
damsels.  ''  But  it's  true,"  with  a  sigh—"  true, 
I  am  a£raid.  These  little  ones  are  always  right  f " 
**  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  working  busily, 
"  if  I  thought  you  oross  enough  to  think  of  any 
thing  that  a  shrill  old  soldier's  wife— who  ooold 
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have  bitten  her  tongue  off  aiterward,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it  ahnost — Baidthiaraoraing,  I  don't 
know  what  I  shouldn't  say  to  you  now." 

«<My  kind  soul  of  a  darling,"  returns  the 
trooper.     "  Not  a  morsel  of  it" 

"Because  really  and  truly,  George,  what  I 
said  and  meant  to  say  was,  that  I  trusted  Lig- 
num to  you,  and  was  sure  you'd  bring  him 
through  it.  And  you  have  brought  him  through 
it,  noble!" 

«  Thank'ee,  my  dear,"  says  George.  "  I  am 
glad  of  your  good  opinion." 

Li  giving  Mrs.  Bagnet's  hand,  with  her  work 
in  it,  a  friendly  shake^for  she  took  her  seat  be- 
side him — the  trooper's  attention  is  attracted  to 
her  face.  After  looking  at  it  lor  a  little  while  as 
she  plies  her  needle,  he  looks  to  young  Woolwich, 
sitting  on  his  stool  in  the  comer,  and  beckons 
that  filfer  to  him. 

"See  there,  my  boy,"  says  George,  very 
gently  smoothing  the  mother's  hair  with  his 
hand,  "  there's  %  good  loving  forehead  for  you ! 
All  bright  with  love  of  you,  my  boy.  A  little 
touched  by  the  sun  and  the  weaker  through 
foUowing  your  father  about,  and  taking  care  of 
you,  but  as  firesh  and  wholesome  as  a  ripe  apple 
on  a  tree." 

Mr.  Bagnet's  face  expresses,  so  fSu  as  in  its 
wooden  material  lie^  the  highest  approbation 
and  acquiescence. 

"  The  time  will  come,  my  boy,"  pursues  the 
trooper,  "  when  this  hair  of  your  mother's  will 
be  gray,  and  this  forehead  all  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  with  wrinkles— and  a  fine  old  lady  she'll 
be  then.  Take  care,  while  you  are  young  that 
you  can  think  in  those  days,  ^  /  never  whitened 
a  hair  of  her  dear  head,  /  never  marked  a  sorrow- 
fill  line  in  her  face  I'  For  of  all  the  many  things 
that  you  can  think  of  when  you  are  a  man,  you 
had  better  have  that  by  you,  Woolwich  I" 

Mr.  George  concludes  by  rising  from  his  chair, 
seating  the  boy  beside  his  mother  in  it,  and  say- 
ing, with  something  of  a  hurry  about  him,  that 
he'll  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  street  a  bit. 


CHAPTIR  XXXV.— Esma's  Nabbitivs. 

I  LAT  ill  through  several  weeks,  and  the  usual 
tenor  of  my  life  became  like  an  old  remembrance. 
But  this  was  not  the  effect  of  time  so  much  as  of 
the  change  in  all  my  habits,  made  by  the  help- 
lessness and  inaction  of  a  sick  room.  Before  I 
had  been  confined  to  it  many  days,  every  thing 
else  seemed  to  have  retired  into  a  remote  dis- 
tance, where  there  was  little  or  no  separation  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  my  life  which  had 
been  really  divided  by  years.  In  falling  ill,  I 
seemed  to  have  crossed  a  dark  ocean,  and  to 
have  left  all  my  experiences  mingled  together 
by  the  great  distance,  on  the  healthy  shore. 

My  housekeeping  duties,  though  at  first  it 
caused  me  great  anxiety  to  think  that  they  were 
unperformed,  were  soon  as  fSar  off  as  the  oldest 
of  the  old  duties  at  Greenleaf^  or  the  summer 
affcemoons  when  1  went  home  firom  school  with 
my  portfolio  under  my  arm,  and  my  childish 


shadow  at  my  side,  to  my  godmother's  house.  I 
had  never  known  before  how  short  life  really  waa, 
and  into  how  small  a  space  the  mind  oould  -pai 
it. 

While  I  was  very  ill,  the  way  in  ifHiich  tiieee 
divisions  of  time  were  lost,  and  became  oonfosed 
with  one  another,  distressed  my  mind  exceeding- 
ly. At  once  a  child,  an  elder  girl,  and  the  little 
woman  I  had  been  so  happy  as :  I  was  not  only 
oppressed  by  cares  and  difficulties  adapted  to  each 
station,  but  by  the  great  perplexity  of  endlessly 
frying  to  reconcile  them.  I  suppose  that  few 
who  have  not  been  in  such  a  condition  can  quite 
understand  what  I  mean,  or  what  painful  mureat 
arose  from  this  source. 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hint 
at  that  time  in  my  disorder ;  it  seemed  one  long 
night,  but  I  believe  there  were  both  nights  and 
da)rs  in  it-— when  I  labored  up  c<dossal  staircases, 
contriving  to  reach  the  top,  and  ever  tumed,  as  I 
have  seen  a  worm  in  a  garden  path  by  some  ob- 
struction, and  laboring  again.  I  knew  perfectly 
at  intervals,  and  I  think  vaguely  at  most  times, 
that  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  talked  with  Charley, 
and  felt  her  touch,  and  knew  her  very  well ;  yet 
I  would  find  myself  complaining  "  more  of  these 
never-ending  stairs,  Charley — more  and  more- 
piled  up  to  the  sky,  I  think ! "  and  laboring  on 
again. 

Dare  I  hint  at  that  wane  time  when,  strung 
together  somewhere  in  great  black  space,  there 
was  a  flaming  necklace  or  ring,  or  starry  circle  of 
some  kind,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  beads! 
And  when  my  only  prayer  was  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  rest,  and  when  it  was  such  inex^icabk 
agony  and  misery  to  be  a  part  of  the  dreadful 
thing? 

Perhaps  the  less  I  say  of  these  sick  experienoea, 
the  less  tedious  and  the  more  intelligible  I  shall  be. 
I  do  not  recall  them  to  make  others  unhappy,  or 
because  I  am  now  the  least  unhappy  in  remem- 
bering them.  It  may  be  that  if  we  knew  more 
of  such  strange  afflictions  we  might  be  better  able 
to  alleviate  their  intensity. 

The  repose  that  succeeded,  the  long  delicious 
sleep,  the  blissful  rest,  when  in  my  weakness  I 
was  too  calm  to  have  any  care  for  mjrseU^  and 
could  have  heard  (or  so  I  think  now)  that  I  was 
dying  with  no  other  emotion  than  with  a  pit]ring 
love  for  those  I  left  behind — ^this  state  can  be 
perh^w  more  widely  understood.  I  waa  in  this 
state  when  I  first  shrunk  from  the  li^t  as  it 
twinkled  on  me  once  more,  and  I  knew  with  a 
boundless  joy  for  whkitk  no  words  are  raptures 
enough,  that  I  should  see  again. 

I  had  heaid  my  AdaVryiniT  <^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^J 
and  night ;  I  had  heard  her  calling  to  me  that  I 
was  cruel  and  did  not  love  her ;  I  had  heard  her 
praying  and  imploring  to  be  let  hi  to  nurse  and 
comfort  me,  and  to  leave  my  bedside  no  more ; 
but  I  had  only  said,  when  I  oould  speak,  ^*  Never, 
my  sweet  giri,  never !"  and  I  had  over  and  over 
again  reminded  Charley  that  she  was  to  keep  my 
darling  from  the  room,  whether  I  lived  or  died. 
Charley  had  been  true  to  me  in  that  time  of  need, 
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aad  with  her  little  hand  and  her  great  heart  had 
kept  the  door  fiaat. 

ButnoWi  my  sight  strengthening  and  the  glori- 
ous light  ooming  erery  day  more  fully  and  brightly 
on  me,  I  oould  read  the  letters  that  my  dear  wrote 
to  me  every  morning  and  evening,  and  could  put 
them  to  my  lips  and  lay  my  cheek  upon  them 
with  no  foar  of  hurting  her.  I  oould  see  my  lit- 
tle maid,  so  tender  and  so  careful,  going  about 
the  two  rooms  setting  every  thing  in  order  and 
speaking  cheerfully  to  Ada  from  the  open  window 
again.  I  oould  understand  the  stillness  in  the 
house  and  the  thoughtfnlnees  it  expressed  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  had  alwa)rs  been  so  good  to 
me.  I  could  weep  in  the  exquisite  felicity  of  my 
heart,  and  be  as  happy  in  my  weakness  as  ever 
I  had  been  in  my  strength. 

By-and-by>  my  strength  began  to  be  restored. 
Instead  of  lying  with  so  strange  a  calmness 
watching  what  was  done  for  me,  as  if  it  were 
done  for  some  one  else  whom  I  was  gpreatly  sorry 
for,  I  helped  it  a  little,  and  so  on  to  a  little  more 
and  much  more,  until  I  became  useful  to  mjrself^ 
and  interested,  and  attached  to  life  again. 

How  well  1  remember  the  pleasant  afternoon 
when  I  was  raised  in  bed  with  pillows  for  the  first 
time,  to  enjoy  a  great  tea-drinking  with  Charley ! 
The  little  creature-Hwnt  into  the  world  surely  to 
minister  to  the  weak  and  sick — ^was  so  happy,  and 
so  busy,  and  stopped  so  often  in  her  preparations 
to  lay  her  head  upon  my  bosom  and  fondle  me 
and  cry,  with  Joyful  tears,  she  was  so  glad,  she 
was  80  glad  I  that  I  was  obliged  to  say,  "  Charley, 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  must  lie  down  again, 
ray  darling,  for  I  am  weaker  than  I  thought  I 
was  1 "  So  Charley  became  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  took  her  bright  face  here  and  there,  across  and 
across  the  two  rooms,  out  of  the  shade  into  the 
divine  sunshine,  and  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the 
shade,  while  I  watched  her  peacefully.  When 
all  her  preparations  were  concluded  and  the  pretty 
tea-board  with  its  little  delicacies  to  tempt  me, 
and  its  white  cloth,  and  its  flowers,  and  every 
thing  so  lovingly  and  beautifully  arranged  for  me 
by  Ada  down-stairs,  was  ready  on  the  little  table 
at  the  bed-side,  I  felt  sure  I  was  steady  enough  to 
say  something  to  Charley  that  was  not  new  to 
my  thoughts. 

Pirst  I  complimented  Charley  on  the  room; 
and  indeed,  it  was  so  fresh  and  airy,  so  spotless 
and  neat,  that  I  could  scarce  believe  I  had  been 
lying  there  so  long.  This  delighted  Charley,  and 
her  face  was  brighter  than  before. 

"  Yet,  Charley,"  said  I,  looking  round,  **  I  miss 
something,  surely,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  T* 

Poor  little  Charley  looked  round  too,  and  pre- 
tended to  shake  her  head,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
absent. 

''Are  the  pictures  aU  as  they  used  to  be?"  I 
asked  her. 

''  Every  one  of  them,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

'« And  the  furniture,  Charley  ?" 

''  Except  where  I  have  moved  it  about  to  make 
more  room,  miss." 

''  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  miss  some  famiUar  ob- 


ject.  Ah,  I  know  what  it  is,  Charley !  It's  the 
looking-glass." 

Charley  got  up  from  the  table,  making  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  something,  and  went  into  the  next 
room ;  and  I  heard  her  sob  there. 

I  had  thought  of  this  very  often.  I  was  now 
certain  of  it.  I  could  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
a  shock  to  me  now.  I  called  Charley  back,  and 
when  she  came — at  first  pretending  to  smile,  but 
as  she  drew  nearer  to  me,  looking  grieved — I  took 
her  in  my  arms,  and  said,  ''  It  matters  very  lit- 
tle, Charley.  I  hope  I  can  do  without  my  old 
£ace  very  well." 

I  was  frequently  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able 
to  sit  up  in  a  great  chair,  and  even  giddily  to 
walk  into  the  adjoining  room,  leaning  on  Charley. 
The  mirror  was  gone  from  its  usual  place  in  that 
room  too ;  but  what  I  had  to  bear  was  none  the 
harder  to  bear  for  that. 

My  Guardian  had  throughout  been  earnest  to 
visit  me,  and  there  was  now  no  good  reason  why 
I  should  deny  myself  that  happiness.  He  came 
one  morning,  and  when  he  first  came  in  could 
only  hold  me  in  his  embrace,  and  say,  "  My  dear, 
dear  girl ! "  I  had  long  known — who  could  know 
better  1 — ^what  a  deep  fountain  of  afiection  and 
generosity  his  heart  was ;  and  was  it  not  worth 
fny  trivial  sufifering  and  change  to  fill  such  a  place 
in  it  ?  "  Oh,  yes  I "  I  thought.  "  He  has  seen 
me,  and  he  loves  me  better  than  he  did ;  he  has 
seen  me,  and  is  even  kinder  to  me  than  he  was 
before ;  and  what  have  I  to  moum  for  I" 

He  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa,  supporting  me 
with  his  arm.  For  a  little  while  he  sat  with  his 
hand  over  his  face,  but  when  he  removed  it,  fell 
into  his  usual  manner.  There  never  can  have 
been,  there  never  can  be,  a  pleasanter  manner. 

''My  little  wonucn,"  said  he,  "what  a  sad 
time  this  has  been.  Such  an  inflexible  little 
woman,  too,  through  all  1" 

"Only  for  the  beet.  Guardian,"  said  I. 

"  For  the  best  ?"  he  repeated,  tenderly.  "  Of 
course,  for  the  best.  Every  thing  she  does  is  for 
the  best,  and  of  the  best.  But  here  have  Ada 
and  I  been  perfectly  forlorn  and  miserable  \  here 
has  your  friend  Caddy  been  ooming  and  going 
late  and  early ;  here  has  every  one  about  the  house 
been  utterly  lost  and  dejected ;  here  has  even  poor 
Back  been  writing — ^to  me,  too— in  his  anxiety 
for  you  I" 

I  had  read  of  Caddy  in  Ada's  letters,  but  not 
of  Bichard.    I  told  him  so. 

"Why,  no,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
thought  it  better  not  to  mention  it  to  her." 

"  And  you  speak  of  his  writing  to  yoM,"  said  I, 
repeating  his  emphasis.  "As  if  it  were  not  nat- 
ural for  him  to  do  so.  Guardian ;  as  if  he  could 
write  to  a  better  friend !" 

"  He  thinks  he  could,  my  love,"  returned  my 
Guardian,  "  and  to  many  a  better.  The  truth  is, 
he  writes  to  me  under  a  sort  of  protest,  while  un- 
able to  write  to  yon  with  any  hope  of  an  answer 
— ^wrote  coldly,  haughtily,  distantly,  resentfully. 
Well,  dearest  little  woman,  we  must  look  forbear- 
ingly  on  it.    He  is  not  to  blame.    Jamdyoe  and 
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Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of  himseli^  and 
perverted  me  in  his  eyes.  I  have  known  it  do 
as  had  deeds,  and  worse,  many  and  many  a  time. 
If  two  angels  could  be  concerned  in  it,  I  believe 
it  would  change  their  nature." 

"  It  has  not  changed  yours,  Guardian.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  it  has,  my  dear,"  he  said,  laughing- 
ly. "  It  has  made  the  south  wind  easterly,  I  don't 
know  how  often.  Rick  mistrusts  and  suspects 
me — goes  to  lawyers,  and  is  taught  to  mistrust 
and  suspect  me.  Hears  I  have  conflicting  inter- 
ests ;  claims  clashing  against  his,  and  what  not. 
Whereas,  Heaven  knows,  that  if  I  could  get  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Wiglomeration  on  which 
my  unfortunate  name  has  been  so  long  bestowed 
(which  I  can't),  or  could  level  them  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  original  right  (whidi  1  can't, 
either,  and  no  human  power  ever  can,  anyhow, 
I  believe ;  to  such  a  pass  have  we  got),  I  would 
do  it  this  hour.  I  would  rather  restore  to  poor 
Rick  his  proper  nature,  than  be  endowed  with  all 
the  money  that  dead  suitors,  broken,  heart  and 
soul,  upon  the  wheel  of  Chancery,  have  left  un- 
claimed with  the  Accountant-General,  and  that's 
money  enough,  my  dear,  to  be  cast  into  a  pyra- 
mid in  memory  of  Chancery's  transcendent  wick- 
edness." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Guardian,"  I  asked,  amazed, 
"  that  Richard  can  be  suspicious  of  you  ?" 

"Ah,  my  love,  my  love,"  he  said,  "it  is  in  the 
subtle  poison  of  such  abuses  to  breed  such  dis- 
eases. His  blood  is  infected,  and  objects  lose 
their  natural  aspects  in  his  sight.  It  is  not  his 
fault." 

"  But  it  is  a  terrible  misfortune.  Guardian." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  little  woman,  to 
be  ever  drawn  within  the  influences  of  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce.  I  know  none  greater.  By  little 
and  little  he  has  been  induced  to  trust  in  that 
rotten  reed,  and  it  communicates  some  portion 
of  its  rottenness  to  every  thing  around  him.  But 
again,  I  say,  with  all  my  soul,  we  must  be  pa- 
tient with  poor  Rick,  and  not  blame  him.  What 
a  troop  of  fine  fresh  hearts  like  lus  have  I  seen 
in  my  time  turned  by  the  same  means  !" 

I  could  not  help  expressing  something  of  my 
wonder  and  regret  that  his  benevolent,  disinter- 
ested intentions  had  prospered  so  little. 

"  We  must  not  say  so.  Dame  Durden,"  he 
cheerftUly  replied ;  "  Ada  is  the  happier,  I  hope ; 
and  that  is  much.  I  did  think  that  I  and  both 
these  young  creatures  might  be  friends,  and  not 
distrustful  foes,  and  we  might  so  far  counteract 
the  suit  and  prove  too  strong  for  it.  But  it  was 
too  much  to  expect.  Jaradyce  and  Jarndyce  was 
the  curtain  of  Rick's  cradle." 

"  But,  Guardian,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  lit- 
tle experience  will  teach  him  what  a  fa1»e  and 
wretched  thing  it  is  ?" 

"  We  vriU  hope  so,  my  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Jam- 
dyoe,  "  and  it  may  not  teach  him  so  too  late. 
In  any  case  we  must  not  be  hard  on  him.  There 
are  not  many  grown  and  matured  men  living 
while  we  speak — good  men,  too,  who,  if  they 
were  thrown  into  this  same  court  w  suitors. 


would  not  be  vitally  changed  and  depreciated 
within  three  years — within  two— within  one. 
How  can  we  stand  amazed  at  poor  Rick  f  A 
young  man  so  unfortunate,"  here  ho  fell  into  a 
lower  tone,  ^  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  "can 
not  at  first  believe  (who  could  ?)  that  Chancery 
is  what  it  is.  He  looks  to  it,  flushed  and  fltfoUy, 
to  do  something  with  his  interests,  and  bring 
them  to  some  settlement.  It  procrastinates,  dis- 
appoints, tries,  tortures  him,  and  wears  out  his 
sanguine  hopes  and  patienoe,  thread  by  thread ; 
but  he  still  looks  to  it,  and  hankers  after  it,  and 
finds  his  whole  world  treacherous  and  hollow. 
Well,  weU,  well  I    Enough  of  this,  my  dear !" 

He  had  supported  me,  as  at  first,  all  this  time; 
and  his  tenderness  was  so  precious  to  me  that  I 
leaned  my  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  loved  him 
as  if  he  had  been  my  father.  I  resolved  in  my 
own  mind  in  this  little  pause,  by  some  means,  to 
see  Richard  when  I  grew  strong,  and  try  to  set 
him  right. 

"  There  are  better  subjects  than  these,"  said 
my  Guardian,  "for  such  a  joyful  time  as  the  time 
of  our  dear  girl's  recovery.  And  I  had  a  com- 
mission to  broach  one  of  them  as  soon  as  I  should 
begin  to  talk.  When  shall  Ada  come  to  see  you^ 
my  love?" 

I  had  been  thinking  of  that,  too.  A  little  in  con- 
nection with  the  absent  mirrors,  but  not  much ; 
for  I  knew  my  loving  girl  would  be  changed  by 
no  change  in  my  looks. 

"Dear Guardian,"  said  I,  "as  I  have  shut  her 
out  so  long; — though,  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  like 
the  light  to  me—" 

"  I  know  it  well.  Dame  Durden,  well." 

He  was  so  good,  his  touch  expressed  such  en- 
dearing compassion  and  affection,  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  carried  such  oomfort  into  my  heart, 
that  I  stopped  for  a  little  while,  quite  unable  to 
go  on.  "  Yes,  yes,  you  are  tired,"  said  he.  "Rest 
a  little." 

"  As  I  have  kept  Ada  out  so  long,"  I  began 
afresh  after  a  short  while,  "  I  think  I  should  like 
to  have  my  own  way  a  little  longer.  Guardian. 
It  would  be  best  to  be  away  from  here  before  1 
see  her.  If  Charley  and  1  were  to  go  to  some 
country  lodging  as  soon  as  I  can  move,  and  if  I 
had  a  week  there,  in  which  to  grow  stronger  and 
to  be  revived  by  the  sweet  air,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  happiness  of  having  Ada  with  me 
again,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us." 

I  hope  it  was  not  a  poor  thing  in  me  to  wish 
to  be  a  little  more  tuied  to  my  altered  self  before 
I  met  the  eyes  of  the  dear  girl  I  longed  so  ardently 
to  see ;  but  it  is  the  truth.  I  did.  He  understood 
me,  I  was  sure,  but  I  was  not  afraid  of  that.  If 
it  were  a  poor  thing,  I  knew  he  would  pass  it  over. 

**  Our  spoilt  little  woman,"  said  my  Guardian, 
"  shall  have  her  own  way  even  in  her  inflexibility 
though  at  the  price,  I  know,  of  tears  down  stairs. 
And  see  here  I  Here  is  Boythom,  heart  6f  chivalry , 
breathing  such  precious  vows  as  never  were 
breathed  on  paper  before,  that  if  you  don't  go 
and  occupy  his  whole  house,  he  having  already 
turned  out  of  it  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by 
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Hearen  and  by  earth  he'll  pull  it  down  and  not 
.leave  one  brick  standing  on  another !'' 

And  my  Guardian  put  a  letter  in  my  hand ; 
without  any  ordinary  beginning  such  as  *^My 
dear  Jamdyce,"  but  rusliing  at  once  into  the 
words,  "  I  swear  if  Miss  Sununerson  do  not  come 
down  and  take  possession  of  my  house,  which  I 
vacate  for  her  this  day  at  one  o'clock,  p.m.,"  and 
then  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  going  on  to  make  the  extraordi- 
nary declaration  he  had  quoted.  We  did  not 
appreciate  the  writer  the  less  for  laughing  heartily 
over  it ;  and  we  settled  that  I  should  write  him 
a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  morrow,  and  accept  his 
offer.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  one  to  me,  for  of 
all  the  places  I  could  have  thought  of^  I  should 
have  liked  to  go  to  none  so  well  as  Chesney 
Wold. 

"Now,  little  housewife,"  said  my  Guardian, 
loeking  at  his  watch,  "  I  was  strictly  timed  be- 
fore I  came  up-stairs,  for  you  must  not  be  tired 
too  soon;  and  my  time  has  waned  away  to  the 
last  minute.  I  have  one  other  petition.  Little 
Miss  Plite,  hearing  a  rumor  that  you  were  ill, 
made  nothing  of  walking  down  here— twenty 
miles,  poor  soul,  in  a  pair  of  dancing  shoes — to 
inquire.  It  was  Heaven's  mercy  we  were  at 
home,  or  she  would  have  walked  back  again." 

The  old  conspiracy  to  make  me  happy  ?  Every 
body  seemed,  to  be  in  it ! 

"Now,  pet,"  said  my  Guardian,  "if  it  would 
not  be  irksome  to  you  to  admit  the  harmless  little 
creature  one  afternoon  before  you  save  Boythom's 
otherwise  devoted  house  from  demolition,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  make  her  prouder  and  better 
pleased  with  herself  than  I — though  my  eminent 
name  it  Jamdyce — could  do  in  a  lifetime." 

I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  the  simple  image  of  the  poor  afflicted 
creature  that  would  fall  gently  on  my  mind  with 
a  good  influence.  I  felt  it  as  he  spoke  to  me.  I 
x;ould  not  tell  him  heartily  enough  how  ready  I 
Was  to  receive  her.  I  had  always  pitied  her; 
never  so  much  as  now.  I  had  always  been  glad 
of  my  little  power  to  soothe  her  under  her  calamity ; 
but  never,  never  half  so  glad  before. 

We  arranged  a  time  for  Miss  Flite  to  come  out 
by  the  coach,  and  share  my  early  dinner.  When 
my  Guardian  left  me,  I  turned  my  face  away 
upon  my  couch,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  if  I, 
surrounded  by  s-.ck  blessings,  had  magnified  to 
myself  the  little  trial  that  I  had  to  undergo. 
The  childish  prayer  of  that  old  birthday,  when  I 
had  aspired  to  be  industrious,  contented,  and 
true-hearted,  and  to  do  some  good  to  some  one, 
and  win  some  love  to  myself  if  I  could,  came 
back  into  my  mind  with  a  reproachful  sense  of 
aU  the  h^piness  I  had  since  enjoyed,  and  all  the 
affectionate  hearts  that  had  been  turned  toward 
me.  If  I  were  weak^ow,  what  had  I  profited 
by  these  mercies?  I  repeated  the  old  childish 
prayer  in  its  old  childish  words,  and  found  that 
its  old  peace  had  not  departed  from  it. 

My  Guardian  now  came  every  day.  In  a  week 
or  so  more,  I  could  walk  about  our  rooms,  and 
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hold  long  talks  with  Ada  from  behind  the  window- 
curtain.  Yet  I  never  saw  her,  for  I  had  not  as 
yet  the  courage  to  look  at  the  dear  face,  though 
I  oould  have  done  so  easily  without  her  seeing 
me. 

On  the  appointed  day  Miss  fhte  arrived.  The 
poor  little  creature  ran  into  my  room  quite  for- 
getful of  her  uisual  dignity,  and  crying  from  her 
very  heart  of  hearts,  "  My  dear  Pitz  Jaradyoe  I'' 
fell  upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me  twenty  times. 

"Dear  me!"  said  she,  putting  her  hand  into 
her  reticule,  "  I  have  nothing  here  but  documents, 
my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce ;  I  must  borrow  a  pocket- 
handkerchief." 

Charley  gave  her  one,  and  the  good  creature 
certainly  made  use  of  il^  for  she  held  it  to  her 
eyes  with  both  hands,  and  sat  so  shedding  tears 
for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce,"  she 
was  careful  to  explain.  "Not  the  least  pain. 
Pleasure  to  see  you  well  again.  Pleasure  at  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  see  you.  1 
am  so  much  fonder  of  you,  my  love,  than  of  the 
Chancellor.  Though  I  do  attend  court  regularly. 
By-the-by,  my  dear,  mentioning  pocket-handker- 
chief*—" 

Miss  Flite  here  looked  at  Charley,  who  had 
been  to  meet  her  at  the  place  where  the  coach 
stopped.  Charley  glanced  at  me,  and  looked  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  suggestion. 

"  Ve-ry  right  1"  said  Miss  Flite,  "  ve-ry  correct. 
Truly  ?  Highly  indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  it ; 
but  my  dear  Miss  Fitz  Jamdyce,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  at  times  (between  ourselves,  you  wouldn't 
think  it)  a  little— rambling  you  know,'*  said  Miss 
Flite,  touching  her  forehead.     "Nothing  more." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  tell  me  ?"  said  I, 
smiling,  for  I  saw  she  wanted  to  go  on.  "  Fou 
have  roused  ray  curiosity,  and  now  you  must 
gratify  it." 

Miss  Flite  looked  to  Charley  for  advice  in  this 
important  crisis,  who  said, "  If  you  please,  ma'am, 
you  had  better  tell  then,"  and  therein  gratified 
Miss  Flite  beyond  measure. 

"So  sagacious,  our  young  friend,"  said  she,  in 
her  mysterious  way.  "Diminutive.  But  ve-ry 
sagacious  1  Well,  my  dear,  it's  a  pretty  anecdote. 
Nothing  more.  Still  I  think  it  charming.  Who 
should  follow  us  doMm  the  road  from  the  coach, 
my  dear,  but  a  poor  person  in  a  very  ungenteel 
bonnet — " 

"  Jenny,  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

"Just  so!"  Miss  Flite  acquiesced  with  the 
greatest  suavity.  "  Jenny.  Ye-es !  And  what 
does  she  tell  our  young  friend,  but  that  there  has 
been  a  lady  with  a  vail  inquiring  at  her  cottage 
after  n^  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce's  health,  and  taking 
a  handkerchief  away  with  her  as  a  little  keep- 
sake, merely  because  it  was  my  amiable  Fitz 
Jamdyoe's.  Now,  you  know,  so  very  prepos- 
sessing in  the  lady  with  the  vail  I" 

"  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley,  to  whom 
I  looked  in  some  astonishment,  "Jenny  says  that 
when  her  baby  died,  you  left  a  handkerchief  there, 
and  that  she  put  it  away  and  kept  it  with  the 
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baby's  little  things.  I  think,  if  you  please,  partly 
because  it  was  yours,  miss,  and  partly  because  it 
had  covered  the  baby." 

"Diminutive,"  whispered  Miss  Flite,  making 
a  variety  of  motions  about  her  own  forehead  to 
express  intellect  in  Charley.  "  But  ex-ceedingly 
sagacious !  And  so  clear !  My  love,  she's  clearer 
than  any  counsel  I  ever  heard  I" 

"Yes,  Charley,"  I  returned.  "I  remember  it. 
Well?" 

"Well,  miss,"  said  Charley,  "and  that's  the 
handkerchief  the  lady  took.  And  Jenny  wants 
you  to  know  that  she  wouldn't  have  made  away 
with  it  herself  for  a  heap  of  money,  but  that  the 
lady  took  it,  and  left  some  money  instead.  Jenny 
don't  know  her  at  all,  if  you  please,  miss." 

"  Why,  who  can  she  be?"  said  I. 

"My  love,"  Miss  Flite  suggested,  advancing 
her  lips  to  my  ear,  with  her  most  mysterious 
look,  "in  my  opinion — don't  mention  this  to 
our  diminutive  friend — she's  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's wife.  He's  married,  you  kno*  r.  And  I  un- 
derstand she  leads  him  a  terrible  life.  Throws 
his  lordship's  paper  into  the  fire,  my  dear,  if  he 
won't  pay  the  jeweler !" 

I  did  not  think  very  much  about  this  lady  then, 
for  I  had  an  impression  that  it  might  be  Caddy. 
Besides,  my  attention  was  diverted  by  my  visitor, 
who  was  cold  after  her  ride,  and  looked  hungry ; 
and  who,  our  dinner  being  brought  in,  required 
some  little  assistance  in  arraying  herself  with 
great  satisfaction  in  a  pitiable  old  scarf  and  a 
much-worn  and  often-mended  pair  of  gloves, 
which  she  had  brought  down  in  a  paper  parcel. 
1  had  to  preside,  too,  over  the  entertainment, 
consisting  of  a  dish  of  fish,  a  roast  fowl,  a  sweet- 
bread, vegetables,  pudding,  and  Madeira ;  and  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  it,  and 
with  what  state  and  ceremony  she  did  honor  to 
it,  that  I  was  soon  thinking  of  nothing  else. 

When  we  had  finished,  and  had  our  little  des- 
sert before  us,  embellished  by  the  hands  of  my 
deaif  who  would  yield  the  superintendence  of 
every  thing  prepared  for  me  to  no  one — ^Miss 
Flite  was  so  very  chatty  and  happy,  that  I 
thought  I  would  lead  her  to  her  own  history,  as 
she  was  always  pleased  to  talk  about  herself.  I 
began  by  saying,  "You  have  attended  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  many  years,  Miss  Flite  ?" 

"  0  many,  many,  many  years,  my  dear.  But 
I  expect  a  judgment  shortly." 

There  was  an  anxiety  even  in  her  hopefulness, 
tiiat  made  me  doubtful  if  I  had  done  right  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject.  I  thought  I  would  ^ay 
no  more  about  it. 

"  My  father  expected  a  judgment,"  said  Miss 
Flite.  "  My  brother.  My  sister.  They  all  ex- 
pected a  judgment.    The  same  that  I  expect." 

"They  are  all—" 

"Ye-es,  dead  of  course,  my  dear,"  said  she. 

As  I  saw  she  would  go  on,  I  thought  it  best  to 
try  to  be  serviceable  to  her  by  meeting  the  theme, 
rather  than  avoiding  it. 

"Would  it  not  be  wiser,"  said  I,  "to  expect 
tliis  judgment  no  more?" 


"  Why,  my  dear,"  she  answered  promptly,  "  <rf 
course  it  would !" 

"  And  to  attend  the  court  no  more  ?" 

"  Equally,  of  course,"  said  she.  "  Very  wear- 
ing to  be  always  in  expectation  of  what  never 
comes,  my  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce  I  Wearing,  I  as- 
sure you,  to  the  bone !" 

She  slightly  showed  me  her  arm,  and  it  was 
fearfully  thin  indeed. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  she  went  on,  in  her  mysteri- 
ous way,  "  there's  a  dreadful  attraction  in  the 
place.  Hush  I  Don't  mention  it  to  our  diminu- 
tive friend,  when  she  comes  in.  Or  it  may  fright- 
en her.  With  good  reason.  There's  a  cruel  at- 
traction in  the  place.  You  can't  leave  it  And 
you  must  expect." 

I  tried  to  assure  her  that  this  was  not  so.  She 
heard  me  patiently  and  smilingly,  but  was  readj 
with  her  own  answer. 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay !  You  think  so,  because  I  am  a 
little  rambling.  Ve-ry  absurd,  to  be  a  little  ram- 
bling, is  it  not  ?  Ve-ry  confusing,  too.  To  the 
head.  I  find  it  so.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  been 
there  many  years,  and  I  have  noticed.  It's  tiie 
Mace  and  Seal  upon  the  table." 

"What  could  they  do,  did  she  think?'*  I 
mildly  asked  her. 

"  Draw,"  returned  Miss  Flite.  "  Draw  people 
on,  my  dear.  Draw  peace  out  of  them.  Sense 
out  of  them.  Good  looks  out  of  them.  Good 
qualities  out  of  them.  I  have  felt  them  drawing 
my  rest  away  in  the  night.  Cold  and  glittering 
devils!" 

She  touched  me  several  times  upon  the  arm, 
and  nodded  good-humoredly,  as  if  she  were  anx- 
ious I  should  understand  that  I  had  no  causa  to 
fear  her,  though  she  spoke  so  gloomily,  and  con- 
fided these  awful  secrets  to  me. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  she.  "I'll  tell  you  my 
own  case.  Before  they  ever  drew  me— before  I 
had  ever  seen  them — ^what  was  it  I  used  to  do? 
tambourine  playing?  No.  Tambour  work.  I 
and  my  sister  worked  at  tambour  work.  Our 
father  and  our  brother  had  a  builder's  business. 
We  all  lived  together.  Ve-ry  respectably,  my 
dear!  First,  our  father  was  drawn — slowly. 
Home  was  drawn  with  him.  In  a  few  years,  he 
was  a  fierce,  sour,  angry  bankrupt,  without  a  kind 
word  or  a  kind  look  for  any  one.  He  had  been 
so  difierent,  Fitz  Jarndyce.  He  was  drawn  to  a 
debtor's  prison.  There  he  died.  Then  our  brother 
was  swiftly  drawn  to  drunkenness  and  rags.  And 
death.  Then  my  sister  was  drawn.  Hush!  Never 
ask  to  what !  Then  I  was  ill,  and  in  misery,  and 
heard,  as  I  had  often  heard  before,  that  this  was 
all  tiie  work  of  Chancery.  When  I  got  better,  I 
went  to  look  at  tiie  Monster,  and  then  I  found 
out  how  it  was,  and  I  was  drawn  to  stay  there." 

Having  got  over  her  own  short  narrative,  in 
the  delivery  of  which  she  had  spoken  in  a  low, 
strained  voice,  as  if  the  shook  were  fresh  upon 
her,  she  gradually  resumed  her  usual  air  of  ami- 
able importance. 

"  Yon  don't  quite  credit  me,  my  dear  I  Well, 
well  I    You  virill,  some  day.    I  am  a  little  i 
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bllng.  Bat  I  have  noticed.  I  have  seen  many 
new  facet  come,  unsuspicious,  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Mace  and  Seal  in  these  many  years. 
Am  my  father's  came  there.  As  my  brother's. 
As  my  sister's.  As  my  own.  I  hear  conversa- 
tion Eenge  and  the  rest  of  them  say  to  the  new 
faces,  *  Here's  little  Miss  Flite.  0,  yoa  are  new 
here;  and  you  must  come  and  be  presented  to 
tittle  Miss  FUte !'  Ve-ry  good.  Proud  -I  am 
sure  to  have  the  honor!  And  we  all  laugh. 
But  Fltz  Jamdyce  knows  what  will  happen ;  I 
know,  far  better  than  they  do,  when  the  attrac- 
tion has  begun.  I  know  the  signs,  my  dear.  I 
saw  them  begin  in  Gridley.  And  I  saw  them 
end.  Fltz  Jamdyce,  my  love,''  speaking  low 
again.  *'I  saw  tiiem  beginning  in  our  friend 
the  Ward  in  Jamdyce.  Let  some  one  hold  him 
back.     Or  he'll  be  drawn  to  rain." 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  some  moments, 
with  her  face  gradually  softening  into  a  smile. 
Seeming  to  fear  that  she  had  been  too  gloomy, 
and  seeming  also  to  lose  the  connection  in  her 
mind,  she  said,  politely,  as  she  sipped  her  glass 
of  wine,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  as  I  was  saying,  I  ex- 
pect a  judgment  shortly.  Then  I  shall  release 
my  birds,  you  know,  and  confer  estates." 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  her  allusion  to 
Bachard,  and  by  the  sad  meaning,  so  sadly  illus- 
trated in  her  poor  pinched  form,  that  made  its 
way  through  all  her  incoherence.  But  happily 
for  her,  she  was  quite  complacent  again  now,  and 
'beamed  with  nods  and  smiles. 

"But,  my  dear,"  she  said,  gayly,  reaching  an- 
other hand  to  put  it  upon  mine.  "  You  have  not 
eengpratulated  me  on  my  physician.  Positively 
not  once,  yet !" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  she  meant. 

"  My  physician,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,  who 
was  so  exceedingly  attentive  to  me.  Though  his 
services  were  rendered  quite  gpratuitously,  I  as- 
sure you !  Until  the  Day  of  Judgment — I  mean 
the  judgment  that  will  dissolve  the  spell  upon 
me  of  the  Mace  and  Seal." 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  so  far  away,  now,"  said  I, 
"that  I  thought  the  time  for  such  congratula- 
tions was  past,  Miss  F^te." 

"  But,  my  child,"  she  returned,  "  is  it  possible 
that  you  don't  know  what  has  happened?" 

"No,"  said  L 

"Not  what  every  body  has  been  talking  of;  my 
beloved  Fitz  Jamdyce  ?" 

"No,"  said  L  "  You  forget  how  long  I  have 
been  here." 

"True!  my  dear,  for  the  moment — trae.  I 
blame  myself.  But  my  memory  has  been  drawn 
oat  of  me,  with  every  thing  else,  by  what  I  men- 
tioned. Ye-ry  strong  influence,  is  it  not  ?  Well 
ray  dear,  there  has  been  a  terrible  shipwreck  over 
in  those  East-Indian  seas." 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  shipwrecked !" 

"Don't  be  agitated,  my  dear.  He  is  safe. 
An  awfiil  scene.  Death  in  all  shapes.  Hundreds 
•f  dead  and  dying.  Fire,  storm,  and  darkness. 
Nwnbers  of  the  drowning  thrown  upon  a  rock. 


There,  and  through  it  all,  my  dear  physician  wan 
a  hero.  Calm  and  brave  through  every  thing. 
Saved  many  lives;  never  complained  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  wrapped  naked  people  in  his  spare 
clothes,  took  the  lead,  showed  them  what  to  do, 
governed  them,  tended  the  sick,  buried  the  dead 
and  brought  the  poor  survivors  safely  oS  at  last ! 
My  dear,  the  poor  emaciated  creatures  all  but 
worshiped  him.  They  ijell  down  at  his  feet 
when  they  got  to  the  land  and  blessed  him. 
The  whole  country  rings  with  it.  Stay  I  where's 
my  bag  of  documents  ?  I  have  got  it  there,  and 
you  shall  read  it. — You  shall  read  it  1" 

And  I  did  read  all  the  noble  history ;  though 
very  slowly,  and  imperfectly  then,  for  my  eyes 
were  so  dinmied  that  I  could  not  see  the  words, 
and  I  cried  so  much  that  I  was  many  times 
obliged  to  lay  down  the  long  account  she  had  cut 
out  of  the  newspaper.  I  felt  so  triumphant  ever 
to  have  known  the  man  who  had  done  such  gen- 
erous and  gallant  deeds,  I  felt  such  glowing  ex- 
ultation in  his  renown,  I  so  admired  and  loved 
what  he  had  done  that  I  envied  the  storm-wom 
people  who  had  fallen  down  at  his  feet  and  blessed 
him  as  their  preserver.  1  could  myself  have 
kneeled  down  then,  so  far  away,  and  blessed  him, 
in  my  rapture,  that  he  should  be  so  truly  good 
and  brave.  I  felt  that  no  one — mother,  sister, 
wife— could  honor  him  more  than  L  I  did,  in- 
deed ! 

My  poor  little  visitor  made  me  a  present  of  the 
account,  and  when,  as  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  lest  she  shonkl 
miss  the  coach  by  which  she  was  to  return,  she 
was  still  full  of  the  shipwreck,  which  I  had  not 
yet  sufficiently  composed  myself  to  understand  in 
all  its  details. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  as  she  carefully  folded 
up  her  scarf  and  gloves,  "my  brave  physician 
ought  to  have  a  title  bestowed  upon  him.  And 
no  doubt  he  will.     You  are  of  that  opinion  ?" 

That  he  will  deserve  one,  yes.  That  he  would 
ever  have  one,  no. 

"Why not,  Fitz  Jamdyce?"  she  asked, rather 
sharply. 

I  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England  to 
confer  titles  on  men  distinguished  by  peaceful 
services,  however  good  and  great;  unless  oooa- 
sionally,  when  they  were  distmguished  by  the  a«- 
cumulation  of  some  very  large  amount  of  money. 

"Why,  good  gracious,"  said  Miss  Flite,  "how 
can  you  say  that  ?  Surely  you  know,  my  dear, 
that  all  the  greatest  ornaments  of  England,  in 
knowledge,  imagination,  active  humanity,  and 
improvement  of  every  kind,  are  among  its  no- 
bility; look  round  you,  my  dear,  and  coxuadtr. 
You  must  be  rambling  a  little  now,  I  think,  if 
you  don't  know  that  this  is  the  great^  reason  why 
titles  will  always  last  in  the  land." 

I  am  afraid  she  believed  what  she  said ;  fof 
there  were  moments  when  she  was  very  mad  in- 
deed. 

And  now  I  must  part  with  a  little  secret  1 
have  thus  far  tried  to  keep.  I  had  thou^^ 
sometimes,  that  Mr.  Woodoourt  loved  me,  and 
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that  if  he  had  been  richer,  he  would  perhaps 
have  told  me  that  he  lored  me,  before  he  went 
away.  I  had  thought,  sometimee,  that  if  he  had 
done  so,  I  should  have  been  glad  of  it.  But  how 
much  better  it  waa  now,  that  this  had  never 
happened !  What  should  I  have  suflfcred,  if  I  had 
liad  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  poor 
Ihoo  he  had  known  as  mine  was  quite  gone  from 
nic,  and  that  I  freely  released  him  from  his  bond- 
age to  one  whom  he  had  never  seen ! 

0  it  was  so  much  better  as  it  was  I  With  a 
great  pang  mercifully  scared  me,  I  could  take 
back  to  my  heart  my  childish  prayer  to  be  all  he 
had  so  brightly  shown  himself;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  undone  :  no  chun  for  me  to  break, 
or  :br  him  to  drag;  and  I  could  go,  please  G-od, 
uvv  lonely  way  along  the  path  of  duty,  and  he 
..euld  go  his  nobler  way  upon  its  broader  road; 
and  though  we  were  apart  upon  the  journey  I 
might  aspire  to  meet  him  unselfishly,  innocently, 
better  far  than  he  had  thought  me  when  I  foond 
some  favor  in  his  eyes,  at  the  journey's  end. 


CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

BT   CHARLES   DICKBNS. 

THE  POOR  RELATION'S  STORY. 

HE  was  very  reluctant  to  take  precedence  of 
so  many  respected  members  of  the  family, 
by  beginning  the  round  of  stories  they  were  to 
relate  as  they  sat  in  a  goodly.circle  by  the  Christ- 
mas fire ;  and  he  modestly  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  if  "  John  our  esteemed 
host"  (whose  health  he  begged  to  drink)  would 
have  the  kindness  to  begin.  For  as  to  himself, 
ho  said,  he  was  so  little  used  to  lead  the  way, 
that  really —  But  as  they  all  cried  out  here, 
that  he  must  begin,  and  agreed  with  one  voice 
that  he  might,  could,  would,  and  should  begin, 
he  lefl  off  rubbing  his  hands,  and  took  his  legs 
out  from  under  his  arm-chair,  and  did  begin. 

I  have  no  doubt  (said  the  poor  relation)  that  I 
shall  surprise  the  assembled  menibors  of  our 
family,  and  particularly  John  our  esteemed  host 
"  to  whom  we  are  so  much  hidebted  for  the  great 
hospitality  with  which  he  has  this  day  enter- 
tained us,  by  the  confession  I  am  going  to  make. 
But,  if  you  do  me  the  honor  to  be  surprised  at 
sny  thing  that  falls  from  a  person  so  unimport- 
ant in  the  family  as  I  am,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
•hall  be  scrupulously  accurate  in  all  I  relate. 

I  am  not  what  I  am  supposed  to  be.  I  am 
quite  another  thing.  Perhaps  before  I  go  fur- 
ther, I  had  better  glance  at  what  I  am  supposed 
to  be. 

It  is  supposed,  unless  I  mistake — the  mamm- 
Med  members  of  our  family  will  correet  rae  if  I 
do,  which  is  very  likely  (here  the  poor  relation 
looked  miklly  about  him  for  contradiction) ;  that 
I  am  nobody's  enemy  but  my  own.  That  I 
never  met  with  any  particular  success  in  any 
thing.  That  I  failed  in  business  beeaose  I  was 
unbusiness-Uke  and  credulous — in  not  being 
prepared  for  the  interested  designs  of  my  part- 
ner. That  I  failed  in  love,  becaune  I  was  ridicu- 
lously trustful — in  thinking  it  impossible  that 


Christiaita  could  deceive  me.  That  I  failed  in 
my  expectations  from  my  uncle  Chill,  on  account 
of  not  being  as  sharp  as  he  could  have  wished 
in  worldly  matters.  That,  through  life,  I  have 
been  rather  put  upon  and  disappointed,  in  a 
general  way.  That  I  am  at  present  a  bachelor 
of  between  fifly-nine  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
living  on  a  limited  income  in  the  form  of  a  quar- 
terly allowance,  to  which  I  see  that  John  oui 
esteemed  host  wishes  me  to  make  no  further 
allusion. 

The  supposition  as  to  my  present  porsnits 
and  habits  is  to  the  following  effect. 

I  live  in  a  lodging  in  the  Clapham  Road — a 
very  clean  back  room,  in  a  very  respectable  house 
— ^where  I  am  expected  not  to  be  at  home  in  the 
day-time,  unless  poorly;  and  which  I  usually 
leave  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  on  pretense 
of  going  to  business.  I  take  my  breakfast — my 
roll  and  butter,  and  my  half-pint  of  coffee — at 
the  old  established  cofiee-shop  near  Westminster 
Bridge ;  and  then  I  go  into  the  City — I  don't 
know  why — and  sit  in  Garraway's  Coffee  House, 
and  on  'Change,  and  walk  about,  and  look  into 
a  few  offices  and  counting-houses  where  some  of 
my  relations  or  acquaintances  are  so  good  as  to 
tolerate  me,  and  where  I  stand  by  the  fire  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  cold  I  get  through  the 
day  in  this  way  until  five  o'clock,  and  then  I 
dine :  at  a  cost,  on  the  average,  of  one  and  three- 
pence. Having  still  a  little  money  to  spend  on 
my  evening's  entertainment,  I  look  into  the  oUJ- 
established  coffee-shop  as  I  go  home,  and  take 
my  cup  of  tea,  and  perhaps  my  bit  of  toast.  So, 
as  the  large  hand  of  the  clock  makes  its  way 
round  to  the  morning  hour  again,  I  make  my 
way  round  to  the  Clapham  Road  again,  and  go 
to  bed  when  I  get  to  my  lodging — fire  being  ex- 
pensive, and  being  objected  to  by  the  &mily  on 
account  of  its  giving  trouble  and  making  a  dirt. 

Sometimes,  one  of  my  relations  or  acquaint- 
ances is  so  obliging  as  to  ask  me  to  dinner. 
Those  are  holiday  occasions,  and  then  I  gener- 
ally walk  in  the  Park.  I  am  a  solitary  man,  and 
seldom  walk  with  any  body.  Not  that  I  am 
avoided  because  I  am  shabby ;  for  I  am  not  at 
all  shabby,  having  always  a  veiy  good  suit  of 
black  on  (or  rather  Oxford  mixture,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  black  and  wears  much  better) ; 
but  I  have  got  into  a  babit  of  speaking  low,  and 
being  rather  silent,  and  my  spirits  are  not  high, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  not  an  attractive 
companion. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the 
child  of  my  first  cousin,  little  Frank.  I  have  a 
particular  affection  for  that  child,  and  he  takes 
vory  Ipndly  to  iiie.  He  is  a  diffMeot  boy  by 
nature ;  and  in  a  crowd  he  is  soon  run  over,  as 
I  may  say,  and  forgotten.  He  and  I,  however. 
g«t  on  exceedingly  well.  I  have  a  fancy  that 
the  poor  child  will  in  time  succeed  to  my  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  family.  We  talk  but  little ; 
•till,  we  understand  each  other.  We  walk  about, 
hand  in  hand ;  and  without  much  speaking  he 
knows  what  I  mean,  and  I  know  what  he  moaas 
When  he  was  very  little  indeed,  I  used  to  taki 
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hiiD  to  the  windows  of  the  toy-shops,  and  show 
him  the  toys  inside.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
he  found  out  that  I  would  have  made  him  a  great 
many  presents  if  I  had  heen  in  circumstances  to 
doit. 

Little  Frank  and  I  go  and  look  at  the  outside 
of  the  Monument — ^he  is  very  fond  of  the  Monu- 
ment— and  at  the  Bridges,  and  at  all  the  sights 
that  are  free.  On  two  of  my  birth-days,  we 
have  dined  on  a-la-mode  beef,  and  gone  at  half- 
price  to  the  play,  and  been  deeply  interested.  I 
was  once  walking  with  him  in  Lombard-street, 
which  we  often  visit  on  account  of  my  having 
mentioned  to  him  that  there  are  great  riches 
there-  ne  is  very  fond  of  Lombard-street — ^when 
a  gentleman  said  to  me  as  he  passed  by,  '*  Sir, 
your  little  son  has  dropped  his  glove."  I  assure 
you,  if  you  will  excuse  my  remarking  on  so 
trivial  a  circumstance,  this  accidental  mention  of 
the  child  as  mine,  quite  touched  my  heart  and 
brought  the  foolish  tears  into  my  eyes. 

When  little  Frank  is  sent  to  school  in  the 
country,  I  shall  be  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  myself,  but  I  have  the  intention  of  walk- 
ing down  there  once  a  month  and  seeing  him  on 
<i  half  holiday.  I  am  told  he  will  then  be  at  play 
upon  the  Heath ;  and  if  my  visits  should  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  unsettling  the  child,  I  can  see  him 
from  a  distance  without  his  seeing  me,  and  walk 
back  again.  His  mother  comes  of  a  highly  gen- 
teel family,  and  rather  disapproves,  I  am  aware, 
of  our  being  too  much  together.  I  know  that  I 
am  not  calculated  to  improve  his  retiring  dispo- 
sition ;  but  I  think  he  would  miss  me  beyond 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  if  we  were  wholly 
separated. 

When  I  die  in  the  Clapham  Road,  I  shall  not 
leave  much  more  in  this  world  than  I  shall  take 
out  of  it ;  but,  I  happen  to  have  a  miniature  of 
a  bright-faced  boy,  with  a  curling-head,  and  an 
open  shirt-frill  waving  down  his  bosom  (my 
mother  bad  it  taken  for  me,  but  I  can't  believe 
that  it  was  ever  like),  which  will  be  worth  no- 
thing to  sell,  and  which  I  shall  beg  may  be  given 
to  Frank.  I  have  written  my  dear  boy  a  little 
letter  with  it,  in  which  I  have  told  him  that  I 
felt  very  sorry  to  part  from  him,  though  bound 
to  confess  that  I  knew  no  reason  why  I  should 
remain  here.  I  have  given  him  some  short  ad- 
vice, the  best  in  my  power,  to  take  warning  of 
the  consequences  of  being  nobody's  enemy  but 
bis  own ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  comfort  him 
for  what  I  fear  he  will  consider  a  bereavement, 
■  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  I  was  only  a  super- 
fluous something  to  every  one  but  him,  and  that 
having  by  some  means  &iled  to  find  a  place  in 
this  great  assembly,  I  am  better  out  of  it. 

Such  (said  the  poor  relation,  clearing  his 
throat  and  beginning  to  speak  a  little  louder)  is 
the  general  impression  about  me.  Now,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  which  forms  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  my  story,  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
This  is  not  my  life,  and  these  are  not  my  habits. 
I  do  not  even  live  in  the  Clapham  Road.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  I  am  very  seldom  there.  I 
reside,  mostly,  in  a — I  am  almost  ashamed  to 


say  the  word,  it  sounds  so  full  of  pretension — 
in  a  Castle.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  old 
baronial  habitation,  but  still  it  is  a  building  al- 
ways known  to  every  one  by  the  name  of  a  Cas- 
tle. In  it,  I  preserve  the  particulars  of  my  his- 
tory ;  they  run  thus  : 

It  was  when  I  first  took  John  Spatter  (who 
had  been  my  clerk)  into  partnership,  and  when  I 
was  still  a  young  man  of  not  more  than  five-and> 
twenty,  residing  in  the  hous^  of  my  uncle  Chill, 
from  whom  I  had  considerable  expectations,  that 
I  ventured  to  propose  to  Christiana.  I  had  loved 
Christiana,  a  long  time.  She  was  very  beau^ 
ful,  and  very  winning  in  all  respects.  I  rather 
mistrusted  her  widowed  mother,  who  I  feared 
was  of  a  plotting  and  mercenary  turn  of  mind ; 
but,  I  thought  as  well  of  her  as  I  could,  for 
Christiana's  sake.  I  never  had  loved  any  one 
but  Christiana,  and  she  had  been  all  the  world, 
and  O  far  more  than  all  the  world,  to  me,  from 
our  childhood ! 

Christiana  accepted  me,  with  her  mother's 
consent,  and  I  was  rendered  very  happy  indeed 
My  life  at  my  Uncle  Chill's  was  of  a  spare  dull 
kind,  and  my  garret  chamber  was  as  dull,  and 
bare,  and  cold,  as  an  upper  prison  room  in  some 
stem  northern  fortress.  But,  having  Christi- 
ana's love,  I  wanted  nothing  upon  earth.  I 
would  not  have  changed  my  lot  with  any  human 
being. 

Avarice  was,  unhappily,  my  Uncle  Chill's 
master-vice.  Though  he  was  rich,  he  pinched, 
and  scraped,  and  clutched,  and  lived  miserably. 
As  Christiana  had  no  fortune,  I  was  for  some 
time  a  little  fearful  of  confessing  our  engage- 
ment to  him ;  but,  at  length  I  wrote  him  a  letter, 
saying  how  it  all  truly  was.  I  put  it  into  his 
hand  one  night,  on  going  to  bed. 

As  I  came  down  stairs  next  morning,  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold  December  air;  colder  in  my 
uncle's  unwarmed  house  than  in  the  street, 
where  the  winter  sun  did  sometimes  shine,  and 
which  was  at  all  events  enlivened  by  cheerful 
faces  and  voices  passing  along;  I  carried  a 
heavy  heart  toward  the  long,  low  breakfast-room 
in  which  my  uncle  sat.  It  was  a  large  room 
with  ft  small  fire,  and  there  was  a  great  bay  win- 
dow in  it  which  the  rain  had  marked  in  the  night 
as  if  with  the  tears  of  houseless  people.  It 
stared  upon  a  raw  yard,  with  a  cracked  stone 
pavement,  and  some  rusted  iron  railings  half 
uprooted,  whence  an  ugly  out-building  that  had 
once  been  a  dissecting-room  (in  the  time  of  the 
great  surgeon  who  had  mortgaged  the  house  to 
my  uncle),  stared  at  it. 

We  rose  so  early  always,  that  at  that  time  of 
the  year  we  breakfasted  by  candle-light.  When 
I  went  into  the  room,  my  uncle  was  so  contract- 
ed by  the  cold,  and  so  huddled  together  in  his 
chair  behind  the  one  dim  candle,  that  I  did  not 
see  him  until  I  was  close  to  the  table. 

As  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  caught  up 
his  stick  (being  infirm,  he  always  walked  about 
the  house  \  ith  a  stick),  and  made  a  blow  at  me, 
and  said,  "You  fool!" 

"Uncle,*'  I  returned,  "  I  didn't  expect  you  tr 
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be  so  angry  as  this."  Nor  had  I  expected  it, 
though  he  was  a  hard  and  angry  old  man. 

"  You  didn't  expect !"  said  he  ;  "  when  did 
you  ever  expect!  When  did  you  ever  calcu- 
late, or  look  forward,  you  contemptible  dog  V* 

"  These  are  hard  words,  uncle  !" 

"  Hard  words !  Feathers,  to  pelt  such  an 
idiot  as  you  with,"  said  he.  "  Here !  Betsy 
Snap !     Look  at  him  !" 

Betsy  Snap  was  a  withered,  hard-favored, 
yellow  old  woman — our  only  domestic — always 
employed,  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  in  rub- 
bing my  uncle's  legs.  As  my  uncle  adjured  her 
to  look  at  me,  he  put  his  lean  grip  on  the  crown 
of  her  head,  she  kneeling  beside  him,  and  turned 
her  face  toward  me.  An  involuntary  thought 
connecting  them  both  with  the  Dissecting  Room, 
as  it  must  often  have  been  in  the  surgeon's 
time,  passed  across  my  mind  in  the  midst  of  my 
anxiety. 

"  Look  at  the  sniveling  milksop !"  said  my 
uncle.  "  Look  at  the  baby  !  This  is  the  gen- 
tleman who,  people  say,  is  nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  can't  say 
no.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  was  making 
such  large  profits  in  his  business  that  he  must 
needs  take  a  partner,  t'other  day.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  going  to  marry  a  wife  with- 
out a  penny,  and  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Jezabels  who  are  speculating  on  my  death !" 

I  knew,  now,  how  great  my  uncle's  rage  was ; 
for  nothing  short  of  his  being  ahnost  beside 
himself  would  have  induced  him  to  utter  that 
concluding  word,  which  he  held  in  such  repug- 
nance that  it  was  never  spoken  or  hinted  at  be- 
fore him  on  any  account. 

'*  On  my  death,"  he  repeated,  as  if  he  were 
defying  me  by  defying  his  own  abhorrence  of 
the  word.  **  On  my  death— death — Death  ! 
But  I'll  spoil  the  speculation.  Eat  your  last 
under  this  roof,  you  feeble  vn^tch,  and  may  it 
choke  you !" 

You  may  suppose  that  I  had  not  much  appe- 
tfte  for  the  breakfast  to  which  I  was  bidden  in 
these  terms  ;  but,  I  took  my  accustomed  seat.  I 
saw  that  I  was  repudiated  henceforth  by  my 
uncle  ;  still  I  could  bear  that  very  well,  possess- 
ing Christiana's  heart. 

He  emptied  his  basin  of  bread  and  milk  as 
usual,  only  that  he  took  it  on  his  knees  with  his 
chair  turned  away  from  the  table  where  I  sat. 
When  he  had  done,  he  carefully  snuffed  out  the 
candle ;  and  the  cold,  slate-colored,  miserable 
day  looked  in  upon  us. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Michael,"  said  he,  "  before  we 
part,  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  these 
ladies  in  your  presence." 

**  As  you  will,  sir,"  I  returned  ;  *'  but  you  de- 
ceive yourself,  and  wrong  us,  cruelly,  if  you  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  feeling  at  stake  in  this 
contract  but  pure,  disinterested,  faithful  love." 

To  this,  he  only  replied,  **  You  lie  !"  and  not 
one  other  word. 

We  went,  through  half-thawed  snow  and  half- 
frozen  rain,  to  the  house  where  Christiana  and 
her  mother  lived.     My  uncle  knew  them  very 


well.  They  were  sitting  at  their  breakfast,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  us  at  that  hour. 

*'  Your  servant,  ma'am,"  said  my  uncle,  to  the 
mother,  "  You  divine  the  purpose  of  my  visit, 
I  dare  say,  ma'am.  I  understand  there  is  a 
world  of  pure,  disinterested,  ftithful  love  coop- 
ed up  here.  I  am  happy  to  bring  it  all  it  wants, 
to  make  it  complete.  I  bring  you  your  son-in- 
law,  ma'am — and  you,  your  husband,  miss.  The 
gentleman  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  I 
wish  him  joy  of  his  wise  bargain." 

He  snarled  at  me  as  he  went  out,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake  (continued  the  poor 
relation)  to  suppose  that  my  dear  Christiana, 
over-persuaded  and  influenced  by  her  mother, 
married  a  rich  man,  the  dirt  from  whose  carriage 
wheels  is  often,  in  these  changed  times,  thrown 
upon  me  as  she  rides  by.  No,  no.  She  mar- 
ried me. 

The  way  we  came  to  be  married  rather  sooner 
than  we  intended,  was  this.  I  took  a  frugal 
lodging  and  was  saving  and  planning  for  her 
sake,  when,  one  day,  she  spoke  to  me  with  great 
earnestness,  and  said : 

"My  dear  Michael,  I  have  given  you  my 
heart.  I  have  said  that  I  loved  you,  and  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  be  your  wife.  I  am  as  much 
yours  through  all  changes  of  good  and  evil  as  if 
we  had  been  married  on  the  day  when  such 
words  passed  between  us.  I  know  you  well, 
and  know  that  if  we  should  be  separated  and 
our  union  broken  off",  your  whole  life  would  be 
shadowed,  and  all  that  might,  even  now,  be 
stronger  in  your  character  for  the  conflict  with 
the  world  would  then  be  weakened  to  the  shadow 
of  what  it  is  !" 

"  God  help  me,  Christiana !"  said  I.  "  You 
speak  the  truth." 

"  Michael !"  said  she,  putting  her  hand  in 
mine,  in  all  maidenly  devotion,  *Met  us  keep 
apart  no  longer.  It  is  but  for  me  to  say  that 
I  can  live  contented  upon  such  means  as  you 
have,  and  I  well  know  you  are  happy.  I  say 
so  from  my  heart.  Strive  no  more  alone;  let 
us  strive  together.  My  dear  Michael,  it  is  not 
right  that  I  should  keep  secret  from  you  what 
you  do  not  suspect,  but  what  distresses  my 
whole  life.  My  mother;  without  considering 
that  what  you  have  lost,  you  have  lost  for  me, 
-ind  on  the  assurance  of  my  faith :  sets  her  heart 
on  riches,  and  urges  another  suit  upon  me,  to 
my  misery.  I  can  not  bear  this,  for  to  bear  it  is* 
to  be  untrue  to  you.  I  would  rather  share  your 
struggles  than  look  on.  I  want  no  better  home 
than  you  can  give  me.  I  know  that  you  will 
aspire  and  labor  with  a  higher  courage  if  I  am 
wholly  yours,  and  let  it  be  so  when  you  will !" 

I  was  blest  indeed,  that  day,  and  a  new  world 
opened  to  me.  We  were  married  in  a  very  little 
while,  and  I  took  my  wife  to  our  happy  home. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  residence  I  have 
spoken  of;  the  Castle  we  have  ever  since  inhab- 
ited together,  dates  from  that  time.  AH  our 
children  have  been  bom  in  it.     Our  first  child — 
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DOW  married — ^was  a  little  girl,  whom  we  called 
Christiana.  Her  son  is  so  like  little  Frank,  that 
I  hardly  know  which  is  which. 

The  current  impression  as  to  my  partner's 
dealings  with  me  is  also  quite  erroneous.  He 
did  not  begin  to  treat  me  coldly,  as  a  poor  sim- 
pleton, when  my  uncle  and  I  so  fatally  quarrel- 
ed ;  nor  did  he  afterward  gradually  possess  him- 
self of  our  business  and  edge  me  out.  On  the 
contrary,  he  behaved  to  me  with  the  utmost 
good  faith  and  honor. 

Matters  between  us,  took  this  turn  : — On  the 
day  of  my  separation  from  my  uncle,  and  even 
before  the  arrival  at  our  counting-house  of  my 
trunks  (which  he  sent  after  me,  not  carriage 
paid),  I  went  down  to  our  room  of  business,  on 
our  little  wharf,  overlooking  the  river ;  and  there 
I  told  John  Spatter  what  had  happened.  John 
did  not  say,  in  reply,  that  rich  old  relatives  were 
palpable  facts,  and  that  love  and  sentiment  were 
moonshine  and  fiction.     He  addressed  me  thus : 

**  Michael !"  said  John.  **  We  were  at  school 
together,  and  I  generally  had  the  knack  of  get- 
ting on  better  than  you,  and  making  a  higher 
reputation." 

**  You  had,  John,"  I  returned. 

"Although,"  said  John,  **I  borrowed  your 
books,  and  lost  them;  borrowed  your  pocket- 
money,  and  never  repaid  it ;  got  you  to  buy  my 
damaged  knives  at  a  higher  price  than  I  had 
given  for  them  new ;  and  to  own  to  the  windows 
that  I  had  broken." 

*'  All  not  worth  mentioning,  John  Spatter," 
said  I,  **  but  certainly  true." 

"  When  you  were  first  established  in  this  in- 
fant business,  which  promises  to  thrive  so  well," 
pursued  John,  "  I  came  to  you,  in  my  search  for 
almost  any  employment,  and  you  made  me  your 
clerk." 

"  Still  not  worth  mentioning,  my  dear  John 
Spatter,"  said  I ;  "  still,  equally  true." 

"  And  finding  that  I  had  a  good  head  for  busi- 
ness, and  that  I  was  really  useful  to  the  business, 
you  did  not  like  to  retain  me  in  that  capacity, 
and  thought  it  an  act  of  justice  soon  to  make  me 
your  partner." 

**  Still  less  worth  mentioning  than  any  of 
those  other  little  circumstances  you  have  recall- 
ed, John  Spatter,"  said  I ;  "  for  I  was,  and  am, 
sensible  of  your  merits  and  my  deficiencies." 

**  Now  my  good  friend,"  said  John,  drawing 
my  arm  through  his,  as  he  had  had  a  habit  of 
doing  at  school ;  while  two  vessels  outside  the 
windows  of  our  counting-house — which  were 
shaped  like  the  stem  windows  of  a  ship — went 
lightly  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  as  John  and 
I  might  then  be  sailing  away  in  company,  and 
in  trust  and  confidence,  on  our  voyage  of  life ; 
"let  there,  under  these  friendly  circumstances, 
be  a  right  understanding  between  us.  You  are  j 
too  easy,  Michael.  You  are  nobody's  enemy  but 
your  own.  If  I  were  to  give  you  that  damaging 
character  am'>ng  our  connection,  with  a  shrug, 
and  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  sigh ;  and  if  I 
were  farther  to  abuse  the  trust  you  place  in  me — " 


"  But  you  never  will  abase  it  at  all,  John,"  I 
observed. 

"  Never !"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  putting  a  case 
— I  say,  and  if  I  were  further  to  abuse  that 
trust  by  keeping  this  piece  of  our  common  af- 
fairs in  the  dark,  and  this  other  piece  in  the 
light,  and  again  this  other  piece  in  the  twilight, 
and  BO  on,  I  should  strengthen  my  strength,  and 
weaken  your  weakness,  day  by  day,  until  at 
last  I  found  myself  on  the  high  road  to  fortune, 
and  you  left  behind  on  some  bare  common,  a 
hopeless  number  of  miles  out  of  the  way." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  I. 

"  To  prevent  this,  Michael,"  said  John  Spat- 
ter, **or  the  remotest  chance  of  this,  there  must 
be  perfect  openness  between  us.  Nothing  must 
be  concealed,  and  we  must  have  but  one  inter- 
est." 

"My  dear  John  Spatter,"  I  assured  him. 
"  that  is  precisely  what  I  mean." 

"  And  when  you  are  too  easy,"  pursued  John, 
his  face  glowing  with  friendship,  "  you  must  al- 
low me  to  prevent  that  imperfection  in  your  na- 
ture from  being  taken  advantage  of,  by  any  one ; 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  humor  it — " 

"  My  dear  John  Spatter,"  I  interrupted,  "  I 
donU  expect  you  to  humor  it.  I  want  to  correct 
it." 

"  And  I.  too,"  said  John. 

"  Exactly  so  1"  cried  I.  "  We  both  have  the 
same  end  in  view  ;  and,  honorably  seeking  it, 
and  fully  trusting  one  another,  and  having  but 
one  interest,  ours  will  be  a  prosperous  and  hap- 
py partnership." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !"  returned  John  Spatter 
And  we  shook  hands  most  affectionately. 

I  took  John  home  to  my  Castle,  and  we  had 
a  very  happy  day.  Our  partnership  throve  well 
My  friend  and  partner  supplied  what  I  wanted, 
as  I  had  foreseen  that  he  would ;  and  by  im- 
proving both  the  business  and  myself,  amplj 
acknowledged  any  little  rise  in  life  to  which  I 
had  helped  him. 

I  am  not  (said  the  poor  relation,  looking  at  the 
fire,  as  he  slowly  rubbed  his  hands),  not  very 
rich,  for  I  never  cared  to  be  that ;  but  I  haw 
enough,  and  am  above  all  moderate  wants  and 
anxieties.  My  Castle  is  not  a  splendid  place, 
but  it  is  very  comfortable,  and  it  has  a  warm  and 
cheerful  air,  and  is  quite  a  picture  of  Home. 

Our  eldest  girl,  who  is  very  like  her  mother, 
married  John  Spatter's  eldest  son.  Our  two 
families  are  closely  united  in  other  ties  of  attach- 
ment. It  is  very  pleasant  of  an  evening,  when 
we  are  all  assembled  together — which  frcquentr 
ly  happens — and  when  John  and  I  talk  over  old 
times,  and  the  one  interest  there  has  always 
been  between  us. 

t  really  do  not  know,  in  my  Castle,  what  lone- 
liness is.  Some  of  our  children  or  grandchil- 
dren are  always  about  it,  and  the  young  voices 
of  my  descendants  are  delightful — O,  how  de- 
lightful !-«to  me  to  hear.  My  dearest  and  most 
devoted  wife,  ever  faithful,  ever  loving,  ever 
helpful  and   austaining,  and  consoling,  is  the 
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priceless  blessing  of  my  house ;  from  whom  all  its 
other  blessings  spring.  We  are  rather  a  musical 
family,  and  when  Christiana  sees  me,  at  any 
time,  a  little  weary  or  depressed,  she  steals  to 
the  piano  and  sings  a  gentle  air  she  used  to  sing 
when  we  were  first  betrothed.  So  weak  a  man 
am  I,  that  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  it  from  any 
other  source.  They  played  it  once  at  the  The- 
atre, when  I  was  there  with  little  Frank ;  and 
the  child  said,  wondering,  **  Cousin  Michael, 
whose  hot  tears  are  these  that  have  fellen  on 
my  hand  1" 

Such  is  my  Castle,  and  such  are  the  real  partic- 
ulars of  my  life  thereui  preserved.  I  often  take 
little  Frank  home  there.  He  is  very  welcome 
to  my  grandchildren,  and  they  play  together. 
.\t  this  time  of  the  year — the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  time — I  am  seldom  out  of  my  Castle.  For 
the  associations  of  the  season  seem  to  hold  me 
there,  and  the  precepts  of  the  season  seem  to 
teach  me  that  it  is  well  to  be  there. 

"  And  the  Castle  is — "  observed  a  grave,  kind 
voice  among  the  company. 

*'  Yes.  My  Castle,"  said  the  poor  relation, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  still  looked  at  the  fire, 
*'  is  in  the  Air.  John  our  esteemed  host  sug- 
gests its  situation  accurately.  My  Castle  is  in 
the  Air !  I  have  done.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as    to  pass  the  story.** 

THE  CHILD'S  STORY. 

Oncb  upon  a  time,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
there  was  a  traveler,  and  he  set  out  upon  a 
journey.  It  was  a  magic  journey,  and  was  to 
seem  vety  long  when  he  began  it,  and  very  short 
when  he  got  half  way  through. 

He  traveled  along  a  rather  dark  path  for  some 
little  time,  without  meeting  any  thing,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  a  beautiful  child.  So  he  said  to 
the  child  "\Vhat  do  you  do  here!**  And  the 
child  said,  "  I  am  always  at  play.  Come  and 
play  with  me  !'* 

So  he  played  with  that  child  -the  whole  day 
long,  and  they  were  very  merry:  The  sky  was 
so  blue,  the  sun  was  so  bright,  the  water  was 
60  sparkling,  the  leaves  were  so  green,  the  flow- 
ers were  so  lovely,  and  they  heard  such  singing- 
birds,  and  saw  so  many  butterflies,  that  every 
thing  was  beautiful.  This  was  in  fine  weather. 
When  it  rained,  they  loved  to  watch  the  falling 
drops,  and  to  smell  the  fresh  scents.  When  it 
blew,  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  the  wind,  and 
fancy  what  it  said,  as  it  came  rushing  from  its 
home — where  was  that,  they  wondered ! — whist- 
ling and  howling,  driving  the  clouds  before  it, 
bending  the  trees,  rumbling  in  the  chimneys, 
shaking  the  house,  and  making  the  sea  roar  in 
fury.  But,  when  it  snowed,  that  was  best  of 
all ;  for  they  liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  look  up 
at  the  white  flakes  falling  fast  and  thick,  like 
down  from  the  breasts  of  millions  of  white  birds ; 
and  to  see  how  smooth  and  deep  the  drift  was ; 
and  to  listen  to  the  hush  upon  the  paths  and 
roads. 

They  had  plenty  of  th^  finest  toys  in  the  world. 


and  the  most  astonishing  picture-books :  all  about 
acimitars  and  slippers  and  turbans,  and  dwarfs 
and  giants  and  genii  and  fairies,  and  blue-beards 
and  bean-stalks  and  riches  and  caverns  and  for- 
ests and  Valentines  and  Orsons :  and  all  new  and 
all  true. 

But  one  day,  of  a  sudden,  the  traveler  lost  the 
child.  He  called  to  him  over  and  over  again,  but 
got  no  answer.  So  he  went  upon  his  road,  and 
went  on  for  a  little  while  without  meeting  any 
thing,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  handsome  boy. 
So  he  said  to  the  boy  **  What  do  you  do  here  t** 
And  the  boy  said, "  I  am  always  learning.  Come 
and  learn  with  me.** 

So  h^  learned  with  that  boy  about  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  I 
don*t  know  what,  and  learned  more  than  I  could 
tell — or  he  either,  for  he  soon  forgot  a  great  deal 
of  it.  But  they  were  not  always  learning ;  they 
had  the  merriest  games  that  ever  were  played. 
They  rowed  upon  the  river  in  sununer,  and  skated 
on  the  ice  in  winter ;  they  were  active  afoot,  and 
active  on  horseback ;  at  cricket,  and  all  games 
at  ball ;  the  prisoners*  base,  hare  and  hounds, 
follow  my  leader,  and  more  sports  than  I  can 
think  of;  nobody  could  beat  them.  They  had 
holidays,  too,  and  Twelfth  cakes,  and  parties 
where  they  danced  all  night  tUl  midnight,  and 
real  Theatres  where  they  saw  palaces  of  real 
gold  and  silver  rise  out  of  the  real  earth,  and 
saw  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  once.  As 
to  friends,  they  had  such  dear  friends  and  so 
many  of  them,  that  I  want  the  time  to  reckon 
them  up.  They  wore  all  young,  like  the  hand- 
some boy,  and  were  never  to  be  strange  to  one 
another  all  their  lives  through. 

Still,  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleas- 
ures, the  traveler  lost  the  boy  as  he  had  lost  the 
child ;  and,  after  calling  to  him  in  vain,  went  on 
upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went  on  for  a  little 
while  without  seeing  any  thing,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  a  young  man.  So  he  said  to  the  young 
man  **  What  do  you  do  here  1**  And  the  young 
man  said,  "  I  am  always  in  love.  Come  and  love 
with  me.** 

So,  he  went  away  with  that  young  man,  and 
presently  they  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
that  ever  was  seen— just  like  Fanny  in  the  cor- 
ner there — and  she  had  eyes  like  Fanny,  and 
hair  like  Fanny,  and  dimples  like  Fanny*s,  and 
she  laughed  and  colored  just  as  Fanny  does 
while  I  am  talking  about  her.  So,  the  young 
man  fell  in  love  directly — just  as  Somebody  I 
won*t  mention,  the  first  time  he  came  here,  did 
with  Fanny.  Well !  He  was  teased  sometimes 
— just  as  Somebody  used  to  be  by  Fanny ;  and 
they  quarreled  sometimes — just  as  Somebody 
and  Fanny  used  to  quarrel ;  and  they  made  it 
up,  and  sat  in  the  dark,  and  wrote  letters  every 
day,  and  never  were  happy  asunder,  and  were 
always  looking  out  for  one  another  and  pretend- 
ing not  to,  and  were  engaged  at  Christmas  time, 
and  sat  close  to  one  another  by  the  fire,  and  were 
going  to  be  married  very  soon — all  exactly  like 
Somebody  I  won*t  mention,  and  Fanny ! 

But  the  traveler  lost  them  one  day,  as  he  had 
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iMi  the  rest  of  his  firietids,  and,  after  calling  to 
them  to  come  back,  which  they  nerer  did,  went 
on  upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went  on  for  a  Kt- 
tle  while  without  seeing  any  thing,  until  at  last 
he  came  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman.  So,  he  said 
to  the  gentleman,  '*  What  are  you  doing  here  V 
And  his  answer  was,  "  I  am  always  busy.  Come 
and  be  busy  with  me !" 

So,  he  began  to  be  very  busy  with  that  gen- 
tleman, and  tbey  went  on  through  the*  wood  to- 
gether. The  whole  journey  was  through  a  wood, 
only  it  had  been  open  and  green  at  first,  like  a 
wood  m  spring ;  and  now  began  to  be  thick  and 
dark,  like  a  wood  in  summer ;  some  of  the  little 
trees  that  had  come  otit  earliest,  were  even  turn- 
ing brown.  The  gentleman  was  not  alone,  but 
had  a  lady  of  about  the  same  age  with  him,  who 
was  his  wife ;  and  they  had  children,  who  were 
with  them  too.  So,  they  all  went  on  together 
through  the  wood,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and 
making  a  path  through  the  branches  and  the 
fUlen  leaves,  and  carrying  burdens,  and  working 
hard. 

Sometimes,  they  came  to  a  long  green  atenue 
that  opened  into  deeper  woods.  Then  they  would 
hear  a  very  little  distant  voice  crying,  "  Father, 
^rther,  I  am  another  child!  Stop  for  me!"  And 
presently  they  would  see  a  very  little  figure^ 
growing  larger  as  it  came  along,  running  to  join 
Uiem.  When  it  came  up,  they  all  crowded  round 
it,  and  kissed  and  welcomed  it ;  and  then  they 
all  went  on  together. 

Sometimes,  they  came  to  several  avenues  at 
once,  and  then  they  all  stood  still,  and  one  of 
the  children  said,  *'  Father,  I  am  going  to  sea," 
and  another  said,  **  Father,  I  am  going  to  In- 
dia ;*'  and  another,  **  Father,  I  am  going  to  seek 
my  (brtnne  where  I  can ;"  and  another,  **  Fkither, 
I  am  going  to  Heaven  !"  So,  with  many  tears 
at  parting,  they  went,  solitary,  down  those  ave- 
nues, each  child  upon  its  way ;  and  the  child  who 
went  to  Heaven,  rose  into  tiie  golden  air  and 
vanished. 

Whenever  these  partings  happened,  the  trav- 
eler looked  at  the  gentleman,  and  saw  him  glance 
«p  at  the  sky  above  the  trees,  where  the  day 
Was  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  stinset  to 
come  on.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  hair  waa  turn- 
ing gray.  But,. they  never  could  rest  long,  for 
they  haid  their  journey  to  perform,  and  it  was 
neceesary  for  them  to  be  always  busy. 

At  last,  there  had  been  so  many  partings  thai 
there  were  no  children  left,  and  only  the  travel- 
er, the  gentleman,  and  the  lady,  went  upon  their 
way  in  company.  And  now  the  wood  was  yel- 
low, and  now  brown ;  and  the  leaves,  even  of 
the  forest  trees,  began  to  fall. 

So,  they  came  to  an  avenue  that  was  darker 
than  the  rest,  and  were  pressing  forward  on 
their  journey  without  looking  down  it  when  the 
lady  stopped. 

"  My  husband,**  said  the  lady,  "  I  am  called.** 

They  listened,  and  they  heard  a  voice,  a  long 
Way  down  the  avenue,  say,  "  Mother,  mother  !** 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  first  child  who  had  said, 
**lwtti  going  to  Heaven  !'*  and  the  father  said. 


'*  I  pray  not  yet.  The  sunset  is  veiy  near.  I 
pray  not  yet  1** 

But,  the  voice  cried  "  Mother,  mother  !**  with- 
out minding  him,  though  his  hair  was  now  quite 
white,  and  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 

Then,  the  mother,  who  was  alreadv  drawn 
into  the  shade  of  the  dark  avenue,  and  moving 
away  with  her  arms  still  round  his  neck,  kissed 
him,  and  said,  ^*  My  dearest,  I  am  summoned, 
and  I  go  !**  And  she  was  gone.  And  the  trav- 
eler and  he  were  left  alone  together. 

And  they  went  on  and  on  together,  until  they 
came  to  very  near  the  end  of  the  wood :  so  near, 
that  they  could  see  the  sunset  shining  red  before 
them  through  the  trees. 

Yet,  once  more,  while  he  broke  his  way  among 
the  branches,  the  traveler  lost  his  friend.  He 
called  and  called,  but  there  was  no  reply,  and 
when  he  passed  out  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the 
peaceful  sun  going  down  upon  a  wide  purple 
prospect,  he  came  to  an  old  man  sittmg  on  a 
fallen  tree.  So,  he  said  to  the  old  man  *' Whirt 
do  you  do  here  V*  And  the  old  man  said,  with  a 
cahn  smile,  **  I  am  always  remembering.  Come 
and  remember  with  me  !** 

So,  the  traveler  sat  down  by  the  side  of  that 
old  man,  face  to  face,  with  the  serene  sunset ; 
and  all  his  friends  eame  softly  back  and  stood 
around  him.  The  beautiful  child,  the  handsome 
boy,  the  young  man  in  love,  the  fa^er,  mother, 
and  children  :  eveiy  one  of  them  was  there,  and 
he  had  lost  nothing.  So,  he  loved  them  all,  and 
was  kind  and  forbearing  with  them  all,  and  wtm 
always  pleased  to  watch  them  all,  and  they  all 
honored  and  loved  him.  And  I  think  the  trav- 
eler must  be  yourself,  dear  Grandfotber,  be- 
cause that  is  what  you  do  to  us,  and  what  we 
do  to  you. 

THE  GRANDFATHER'S  STORY. 
Wrbk  I  first  took  my  seat  as  a  cleik  in  our 
Bank,  the  state  of  the  country  was  far  lese 
safo  than  it  is  now.  The  roads  were  not  only 
unconscious  of  Macadam,  and  fttal  in  many  places 
to  wheels  and  springs,  but  dangerous  to  a  still 
more  alarming  degree  from  the  outrages  and  rob- 
beries to  which  travelers  were  exposed.  Men*s 
minds  were  unsettled  by  the  incidents  of  the  war 
on  which  we  had  just  entered ;  commerce  was 
interrupted,  credit  was  at  an  end,  and  distress 
began  to  be  discovered  among  whole  classes  of 
the  population  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  com- 
fort. However  harshly  the  law  was  administer- 
ed, it  seemed  to  have  no  terrors  for  the  evil-doer, 
and,  indeed,  the  undisceming  cruelty  of  the 
Statute-book  defeated  its  own  object,  by  punish- 
ing all  crimes  alike.  But,  a  time  of  pecuniary 
pressure  is  not  a  bad  season  for  a  bank.  The 
house  flourished,  though  the  country  was  in  great 
straits ;  and  the  enormous  profits  at  that  time  re- 
alized by  bankers — ^which  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase large  estates  and  outshine  the  old  territorial 
aristocracy — made  the  profession  as  unpopular 
among  the  higher  classes  as  it  had  already  be- 
come among  the  unreasoning  masses.  By  then, 
a  banker  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Uoenee^ 
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forger,  who  created  enormous  sums  of  money  by 
merely  signing  square  pieces  of  flimsy  paper ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  the  robbery  of  a  bank  would  have 
been  considered  by  many  people  quite  as  merit- 
orious an  action  as  the  dispersal  of  a  band  of 
coiners.  These,  however,  were  not  the  senti- 
ments of  us  bankers'  clerks.  We  felt  that  we  be- 
longed to  a  mighty  corporation,  on  whose  good- 
will depended  the  prosperity  of  half  the  farms  in 
the  county.  We  considered  ourselves  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  office  with  a  pride  and  dignity  that  would 
have  fitted  us  for  Secretaries  of  State.  We  used 
even  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  braggadocio  air, 
as  if  our  pockets  were  loaded  with  gold ;  and  if 
two  of  us  hired  a  gig  for  a  country  excursion,  we 
pretended  to  look  under  the  driving-seat  as  if  to 
see  to  the  safety  of  inconceivable  amounts  of 
money :  ostentatiously  examining  our  pistols,  to 
■bow  that  we  were  determined  to  defend  our 
treasure  or  die.  Not  seldom  these  precautions 
were  required  in  reality ;  for,  when  a  pressure 
for  gold  occurred  among  our  customers,  two  of 
the  most  courageous  of  the  clerks  were  dispatched 
with  the  required  amount,  in  strong  leathern  bags 
deposited  under  the  seat  of  the  gig,  which  bags 
they  were  to  guard  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Whether  from  the  bodily  strength  I  was  gifted 
with,  or  from  some  idea  that  as  I  was  not  given 
to  boasting,  I  might  really  possess  the  necessary 
amount  of  boldness,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was 
often  selected  as  one  of  the  guards  to  a  valuable 
cargo  of  this  description  ;  and  as  if  to  show  an 
impartiality  between  the  most  silent  and  the  most 
talkative  of  their  servants,  the  partners  united 
with  me  in  this  service  the  most  blustermg,  boast- 
ful, good-hearted  and  loud-voiced  young  gentle- 
man I  have  ever  known.  You  have  most  of  you 
heard  of  the  famous  electioneering  orator,  Tom 
Ruddle — ^who  stood  at  every  vacancy  for  county 
and  borough,  and  passed  his  whole  life  between 
the  elections  in  canvassing  for  himself  or  friends. 
Tom  Ruddle  was  my  fellow  clerk  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  and  generally  the  companion  of  my 
drives  in  charge  of  treasure. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  I  said  to  Tom,  "in 
case  we  are  attacked  V 

"  Tell  ye  what !"  said  Tom,  with  whom  that 
was  a  favorite  way  of  beginning  almost  every 
sentence,  "  Tell  ye  what !  I'll  shoot  'em  through 
the  head." 

"  Then  you  expect  there  will  be  more  than 
onol" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Tom ;  "  if  there  was 
only  one,  Pd  jump  out  of  the  gig  and  give  him  a 
precious  licking.  Tell  ye  what!  'Twould  be 
a  proper  punishment  for  his  impertinence." 

"  And  if  half-a-dozen  should  try  iti" 

"Shoot 'em  all!" 

Never  was  there  such  a  determined  custodier 
as  the  gallant  Tom  Ruddle. 

One  cold  December  evening  we  were  suddenly 
sent  off,  in  charge  of  three  bags  of  coin,  to  be  de- 
livered into  customers'  hands  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  town.  The.clear  frosty  sky  was  ex- 
hilarating, our  courage  was  excited  by  the  i^>eed 


of  the  motion,  the  dignity  of  our  responaibk 
office,  and  a  pair  of  horse-pistols  which  lay  acioM 
the  apron. 

"  Tell  ye  what !"  said  Tom,  taking  up  one  of 
the  pistols  and  (as  I  afterward  found)  fiiU-cock- 
ing  it,  "  I  should  rather  like  to  meet  a  few  rob- 
bers. I  would  serve  them  as  I  did  those  three 
disbanded  soldiers." 

"How  was  thati" 

"  Oh !  it's  as  well,"  said  Tom,  pretending  to 
grow  very  serious,  "  to  say  nothing  about  these 
unfortunate  accidents.  Blood  is  a  frightful  thing 
on  the  conscience,  and  a  bullet  through  a  fel- 
low's head  is  a  disagreeable  sight ;  but — tell  ye 
what ! — Pd  do  it  again.  Fellows  who  risk  their 
lives  must  take  their  chance,  my  boy." 

And  here  Tom  put  the  other  pistol  on  full- 
cock,  and  looked  audaciously  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  as  if  daring  the  lurking  murderers  to 
come  forth  and  receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes. 
As  to  the  story  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fearful 
insinuations  of  a  bloody  deed  executed  on  one  or 
all,  it  was  a  prodigious  rhodomontade — for  Tom 
was  such  a  tender-hearted  individual,  that  if  he 
had  shot  a  kitten,  it  would  have  made  him  un- 
happy for  a  week.  But,  to  hear  him  talk,  you 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  civic  Richard  the 
Third— one  who  had  "  neither  pity,  love,  nor 
fear."  His  whiskers  also  were  very  ferocious, 
and  suggestive  of  battle,  murder,  and  ruin.  <So, 
he  went  on  playing  with  his  pistol,  and  giving 
himself  out  for  an  unpitying  executioner  of  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty,  until  we  reached  the  wma\\ 
town  where  one  of  our  customers  resided,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  carry  one  of  the 
bags  to  its  destination.  Tom  undertook  this  task. 
As  the  village  at  which  the  remaining  parcels 
were  to  be  delivered  was  only  a  mile  further  on, 
he  determined  to  walk  across  the  fields,  and  join 
me  after  he  had  executed  his  commission.  He 
looked  carefully  at  the  priming  of  his  pistol,  stuck 
it  ostentatiously  in  the  outside  breast-pocket  of 
his  great-coat ;  and,  with  stately  steps,  marched 
off  with  the  heavy  money-bag  in  his  hand.  I  put 
the  whip  to  the  horse,  and  trotted  merrily  for- 
ward, thinking  nothing  whatever  of  robbery  ar 
danger,  in  spite  of  the  monitory  conversation  of 
Tom  Ruddle. 

Our  first  customer  resided  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  village — a  farmer  who  required  a  consider- 
able amount  in  gold.  I  pulled  up  at  the  narrow 
dark  entrance  of  the  lane  that  led  up  to  his  house, 
and  as  my  absence  couldn't  be  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  I  left  the  gig,  and  proceeded  up  the 
lane  with  my  golden  treasure.  I  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  its  owner ;  and,  manfully  resisting 
all  his  hospitable  invitations,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
walked  rapidly  toward  the  gig.  As  I  drew  near, 
I  perceived  in  the  clear  starlight  a  man  mounted 
on  the  step,  and  groping  under  the  seat  I  ran 
forward,  and  the  man,  alarmed  by  my  approach, 
rapidly  raised  himself  from  his  stooping  position, 
and,  presenting  a  pistol,  fired  it  so  close  to  my 
eyes  that  the  flash  blinded  me  for  a  moment; 
the  action  was  so  sudden,  and  my  surprise  so 
great,  that  for  a  short  time  too  I  was  bewil- 
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dered,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  alive  or 
dead. 

The  old  horse  never  started  at  the  report,  and 
I  rested  my  hand  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  while 
I  endeavored  to  recover  my  scattered  thoughts. 
The  6  ret  thing  I  ascertained  was  that  the  man 
had  disappeared.  I  then  hurriedly  examined  un- 
der the  seat ;  and,  to  my  intense  relief,  perceived 
the  remaining  money-bag  still  in  its  place.  There 
was  a  slit  in  it,  however,  near  the  top,  as  if  made 
by  a  knife — the  robber  probably  resolving  merely 
to  possess  himself  of  the  coin,  without  the  dan- 
gerous accompaniment  of  the  leathern  sack,  by 
which  he  might  have  been  traced. 

**  Tell  ye  what !"  said  a  voice  close  beside  me, 
as  I  concluded  my  scrutiny ;  *'  I  don't  like  prac- 
tical jokes  like  that — firing  off  pistols  to  frighten 
folks.     You'll  alarm  the  whole  village." 

**  Tom,"  I  said,  '*  now's  the  time  to  show  your 
courage.  A  man  has  robbed  the  gig— or  tried  to 
do  it — and  has  fired  at  me  within  a  yard  of  my 
face." 

Tom  grew  perceptibly  pale  at  this  information. 
**  Was  there  only  one  1" 
"Only  one." 

"  Then  the  accomplices  are  near.  What's  to 
be  done  1  Shall  we  rouse  farmer  Malins,  and  get 
his  men  to  helpl" 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  I  said :"  I  would  rather 
&ce  a  dozen  shots  than  have  my  carelessness 
known  at  the  Bank.  It  would  ruin  me  for  life. 
Let  us  count  the  money  in  this  bag,  quietly  de- 
liver it  if  it  be  correct,  and  then  follow  the  rob- 
ber's course." 

It  was  only  a  hundred  guinea  bag,  that  one, 
but  the  counting  was  nervous  work.  We  found 
three  guineas  wanting.  We  were  luckily  able  to 
supply  them  from  our  own  pockets  (having  just 
received  our  quarter's  salaries),  and  I  left  Tom 
there,  delivered  the  bag  at  its  destination,  very 
near  at  hand,  without  a  word  of  the  robbery, 
and  went  back  to  him. 

"  Now,  which  way  did  he  go  1"  said  Tom,  re- 
suming a  little  of  his  former  air,  and  clutching 
his  pistol  like  the  chief  of  a  chorus  of  banditti  in 
a  melodrama. 

I  told  him  I  had  been  so  confused  that  I  had 
not  observed  which  way  he  had  retreated.  Tom 
was  an  old  hand  at  poaching — ^though  he  was  a 
clergyman's  son,  and  ought  to  have  set  a  better 
example. 

"  I  have  heard  a  hare  stir  at  a  hundred  yards," 
he  said,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  the  frosty 
ground.  **  If  he's  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I 
shall  hear  him  move."  I  lay  also  down  on  the 
ground.  There  was  silence  for  a  long  time. 
We  heard  nothing  but  our  breathing  and  the 
breathing  of  the  horse. 

*'  Hush !"  said  Tom  at  last  "  He  has  come 
out  of  hiding.  I  hear  a  man's  step  &r  away  to 
the  left ;  bring  your  pistol,  and  let  us  follow." 
I  took  the  pistol  and  found  the  flint  dovni  on  the 
pan.  The  man  had  fired  at  me  with  my  own 
weapon,  and  no  wonder  he  had  fired  so  sud- 
denly ;  for  Tom  now  acknowledged  to  his  belief 
Ikat  he  had  forgotten  to  uncock  it 


"Never  mmd,"  said  Tom,  "I'U  blow  his 
brains  out  with  mine,  and  you  can  split  his  skull 
with  the  butt  end  of  yours.  Tell  ye  what! 
It's  of  no  use  to  spare  those  male&ctors.  I'll 
fire,  the  moment  I  see  him." 

"  Not  till  I  tell  you  whether  it  is  the  robber  or 
not." 

"  Should  you  know  him,  do  you  think  1" 

"  In  the  flash  of  the  powder  I  saw  a  pair  of 
haggard  and  amazed  eyes  which  I  shall  never 
forget." 

"  On,  then !"  said  Tom ;  "  we'll  have  a  three 
hundred  pound  reward,  and  see  the  rascal  hanged 
besides." 

"We  set  off,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  in  the 
direction  Tom  had  pointed  out.  Occasionally  he 
applied  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  always  mutter- 
ing, "  We  have  him !  we  have  him !"  proceeded 
in  the  same  careful  manner  as  before.  Suddenly 
Tom  said,  "  He's  doubling.  He  has  been  lead- 
ing us  on  the  wrong  scent  all  this  time ;  he  has 
turned  toward  the  village." 

"Then  our  plan,"  I  said,  "should  be  to  get 
there  before  him.  If  we  intercept  him  in  that 
way,  he  can't  escape ;  and  I  feel  sure  I  could 
identify  him  if  I  saw  him  by  candle-light." 

"  Tell  ye  what !— that's  the  plan,"  replied  my 
companion.  "  We'll  watch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  and  arrest  him  the  moment  he  comes 
in." 

We  crept  through  an  opening  of  the  hedge, 
and  got  once  more  in  the  straight  lane  that  led 
to  the  village.  It  was  now  very  late,  and  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  it  kept  every  person 
within-doors ;  for,  we  heard  no  sound  in  the 
whole  hamlet,  except,  high  up  in  the  clear  air, 
the  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  the  loud 
jangle  of  the  quarters  that  seemed  like  peals  of 
artillery  in  the  excited  state  of  our  minds  and 
senses.  Close  to  the  church — ^which  appeared 
to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  its  low 
buttressed  walls,  and  its  watch-tower  of  a  steeple 
— there  was  a  wretched  ruined-looking  cottage, 
which  projected  so  far  into  the  lane  that  the 
space  between  it  and  the  church  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  feet.  It  struck  us  both  at  the 
same  moment  that  if  we  could  effect  a  lodgment 
here,  it  was  impossible  for  the  man  to  slip  into 
the  village  without  our  observation. 

After  listening  for  a  while  at  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  building,  we  concluded  it  was 
uninhabited ;  gently  pushing  open  the  door,  we 
climbed  a  narrow  stone  staircase,  and  were 
making  for  a  gable  end  window  which  we  had 
observed  from  the  road,  and  which  commanded 
the  whole  approach  to  the  village,  when  we 
heard  a  voice  say  in  a  whisper,  as  we  attained 
the  garret  we  were  in  search  o^  "  Is  that  you, 
William  V 

We  stopped  for  a  miKUte  or  two  and  the 
speaker's  expectation  was  disappointed.  We 
now  placed  ourselves  at  the  window,  and  listen- 
ed for  the  slightest  sound.  We  remained  there, 
listening,  for  a  long  time.  Several  quarters  had 
died  off  into  "  the  eternal  melodies,"  far  up  in 
the  church  tower,  and  we  were  just  begtnniiif 
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to  despair  of  seeing  the  object  of  our  search, 
when  Tom  nudged  me  noiselessly  with  his  elbow. 

*'TeII  je  what!"  he  whispered  very  softly, 
*'there*B  a  footstep  round  the  comer.  See! 
There's  a  man  under  the  hedge  looking  up  at 
the  next  window.  There — ^he  moves!  We 
must  be  after  him.  Hallo !  Stop — he  crosses 
the  lane.     He*s  coming  into  this  very  house !" 

I  certainly  did  see  a  figure  silently  steal  across 
the  road  and  disappear  under  the  doorway  of 
the  building  we  were  in.  But,  we  had  no  light ; 
and  we  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms.  Another  quarter  thrown  off  from  the 
old  church  clock,  warned  us  that  the  night  was 
impidly  passing  away.  We  had  almost  resolved 
to  retrace  our  steps  if  possible,  and  get  back  to 
where  we  had  left  our  unfortunate  horse,  when 
I  was  again  nudged  by  my  friend's  elbow. 

"Tell  ye  what!"  he  whispered.  "Some- 
thing's gobg  on ;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  feeble 
glimmer  on  the  rafters  of  the  roof  above  us. 

The  light  proceeded  from  the  next  room,  which 
had  not  been  built  up  above  the  height  of  the 
oeiling  joists,  so  that  the  roof  was  common  to 
both  chambers — the  adjoining  one,  and  that  in 
which  we  were — the  partition-wall  being  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  We  could  have  heard 
any  thing  that  was  said,  but  we  listened  in  vain 
for  the  slightest  sound.  The  light,  however, 
continued  to  bum ;  we  saw  it  flickering  across 
the  top  of  the  habitation,  and  dimly  playing  far 
up  among  the  dark  tbatch  of  the  roof 

"Tell  ye  what!"  said  Tom.  "If  we  could 
get  up,  on  these  old  joists,  we  could  see  into  the 
next  room.  Hold  my  pistol  till  I  get  up  and — 
tell  ye  what ! — then  I  can  shoot  *em  easy." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Tom !"  I  said,  "  be  cam- 
fttl.     Let  rae  see  whether  it  is  the  man." 

"  Come  up,  then,"  said  Tom,  who  now  bestrode 
one  of  the  main  beams  and  gave  me  a  hand  to 
aid  my  ascent.  We  were  both  on  the  level  of 
the  dividing  wall,  and»  by  placing  our  heads  a 
little  forward,  could  see  every  portion  of  the 
neighboring  room.  A  miserable  room  it  was. 
There  was  a  small  round  table,  there  were  a 
couple  of  old  chairs;  but  utter  wretchedness 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  cheerless  and  fire- 
lees  apartment 

There  was  a  person,  apparently  regardless  of 
the  oold,  seated  at  the  table  and  reading  a  book. 
Hie  little  taper  which  had  been  lighted  without 
any  noise,  was  only  sufficient  to  tiirow  its  illu- 
mhiation  on  the  features  and  figure  of  the  reader, 
and  on  the  table  at  which  she  sat.  They  were 
wasted  and  palHd  features — ^but  she  was  young, 
and  very  pretty ;  or  the  mystery  and  strangeness 
of  the  incident  threw  such  an  interest  around 
her,  that  I  thought  so.  Her  dress  was  very 
•canty,  and  a  shawl,  wrapped  closely  round  her 
shoulders,  perhaps  displayed,  rather  than  oon- 
oealed  the  deficiency  of  her  clothing  in  other 
respects.  Suddenly  we  saw  at  the  farther  end 
ef  the  room  a  figure  emerge  from  Uie  daritness ; 
Tom  grasped  his  pistol  more  firmly,  and  pat  the 
eock  back,  preventing  it  from  making  any  noise 
wiih  his  thumb,    libe  man  stood  In  the  dooi^ 


way,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  enter  or  net. 
He  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  woman,  who 
still  continued  her  reading;  and  then  silently 
advanced.  She  heard  his  step,  and  lifted  up  her 
head,  and  looked  in  his  face  without  saying  a 
word.  Such  a  face,  so  pale,  so  agitated,  I  never 
in  my  life  saw. 

"  We  shall  go  to-morrow,"  he  said ;  "  I  have 
got  some  money  as  I  expected."  And  with 
these  words  he  laid  three  golden  guineas  on  the 
table  before  her.  Still,  she  said  nothing — but 
watched  his  countenance  with  her  lips  apart. 

"Tell  ye  what!"  said  Tom;  "that's  the 
money.     Is  that  the  man  1" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  till  I  see  his  eyes."  In 
the  mean  time,  the  conversation  went  on  below. 

"  I  borrowed  these  pieces  from  a  friend,"  con- 
tinued the  man,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  look  she 
bent  on  him;  "a  friend,  I  tell  you.  I  might 
have  had  more,  but  I  would  take  only  three. 
They  are  enough  to  carry  us  to  Liverpool,  and, 
once  there,  we  are  sure  of  a  passage  to  the  West. 
Once  in  the  West,  the  world  is  before  us.  I 
can  work,  Mary.  We  are  young — a  poor  man 
has  no  chance  here,  but  we  can  go  to  America 
with  fresh  hopes—" 

"And  a  good  consdenoel"  said  the  woman, 
in  a  whisper  like  Lady  Macbeth's. 

The  man  vres  silent  At  last  he  seemed  to 
grow  angry  at  the  steadinesa  of  her  gaze.  "Why 
do  you  look  at  me  in  that  manner  1  I  tell  yoo 
we  shall  start  to-morrow." 

"And  the  money  1"  said  the  woman. 

"  I  will  send  it  back  to  my  friend  from  whoa 
I  borrowed  it,  out  of  my  first  earnings.  I  took 
only  three,  in  case  it  should  incommode  him  to 
lend  me  more." 

"  I  must  see  that  friend  myself"  said  Maiy, 
"before  I  touch  the  money." 

"Tellyewhat!  Is  it  the  man  V  again  asked 
Tom. 

"  Hush !"  I  said ;  "  let  us  UsUn." 

"  I  recognized  a  friend  of  mine  in  one  of  the 
clerks  in  ^e  Melfield  Bank.  I  give  you  my 
word  I  got  the  coins  fh>m  him." 

"  TeU  ye  what !  He  confesses,"  said  Ton ; 
"  let  us  spring  on  him  by  surfnise — an  ugly  ruf- 
fian as  ever  I  saw  !" 

"And  with  that  sum,"  he  continued,  "ese 
what  we  can  do.  It  will  relieve  us  from  <mt 
distress,  which  has  come  upon  us — Mary,  yo« 
know  I  speak  the  troth  in  this — from  no  other 
fault  of  mine  than  too  much  confidence  in  a 
treacherous  friend.  I  can*t  see  yon  starve.  I 
can't  see  the  baby  reduced  from  our  comfortaMs 
keeping  to  lie  on  straw  at  the  end  of  a  bam  like 
this.  I  can't  do  it — I  won't !"  he  went  on,  get- 
ting more  impassioned  in  his  words.  "  At  what^ 
ever  cost,  I  tot//  give  yoo  a  chance  of  comfort  and 
independence." 

"  And  peace  of  mind  1"  replied  Mary.  "  Oh, 
William,  I  must  tell  you  vrhat  terrible  fears  have 
been  in  my  heart,  all  this  dreaiy  night,  durtag 
your  absence;  I  have  read,  and  prayed,  aad 
turned  for  comfeit  to  Heaven.  Oh,  William, 
give  the  money  back  to  your  friend — I  say  no- 
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thinf  about  the  loan — lake  it  back ;  I  canH  look 
at  it !  Let  ua  atarve — let  us  die,  if  it  moat  be 
ao — bat  take  tbat  money  away." 

Tom  Ruddle  gently  put  down  tbe  cock  of  bia 
pistol,  and  ran  the  sleeve  of  bia  coat  across  bia 
eyes. 

"  Let  us  trust,  William,''  the  woman  went  on, 
*'  and  deliverance  will  be  found.  The  weather  is 
very  cold,''  she  added.  "There  aeema  no  viai- 
ble  hope;  but  I  can  not  altogether  despair  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  bam  ia  not  more 
humble  than  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  which  I 
have  been  reading  about  all  night" 

At  this  moment,  a  great  dang  of  bells  pealed 
from  the  old  church  tower ;  it  was  so  near  that 
it  shook  the  rafters  on  which  we  sat,  and  filled 
aU  the  room  with  the  sharp  ringing  sound. 
"Hark!"  cried  the  man,  atartled,  "What's 
thati"  "It  is  Christmas  morning,"  said  the 
woman.  "  Ah,  William,  William,  what  a  di^ 
ferent  spirit  we  should  welcome  it  with ;  in 
what  a  different  spirit  we  Aave  welcomed  it, 
many  and  many  a  happy  time !" 

He  listened  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  bells. 
Th«i  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  put  his  head  on 
her  lap;  and  there  waa  perfect  ailence  except 
the  Cbristmaa  music.  "  Tell  ye  what !"  said 
Tom.  "  I  remember  we  always  sang  a  hynm 
at  this  hour,  in  my  father's  house.  Let  us  be 
off— I  wouldn't  disturb  these  people  for  a  thou- 
sand guineas." 

Some  little  noise  was  made  by  our  prepara- 
tions to  descend.  The  man  looked  up,  while 
the  woman  still  continued  absorbed  in  prayer. 
My  head  was  just  on  the  level  of  the  wall.  Our 
eyes  met.  They  were  the  same  that  had  flaabed 
so  wildly  when  the  pistol  was  fired  from  the  gig. 
We  continued  our  descent.  The  man  rose  quietly 
from  his  knees,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  lip.  When 
we  got  down-stairs,  he  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
door.  "Not  before  A«r,"  he  said.  "I  would 
spare  her  the  sight,  if  I  could.  I  am  guilty  of 
the  robbery,  but  I  wouldn't  have  harmed  you, 
sir.  The  pistol  went  off  the  moment  I  put  my 
hand  upon  it.  For  God's  sake,  tell  her  of  it 
gently,  when  you  have  taken  me  away  !" 

"  Tell  ye  what !"  said  Tom  Ruddle— whose 
belligerent  feelings  had  entirely  disappeared — 
"  the  pistol  was  my  mistake,  and  it's  all  a  mis- 
take together.  Come  to  my  friend  and  me,  at 
the  Bank,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and — tell  ye 
what !  the  sharp  wind  brings  water  to  my  eyes 
— we'll  manage  to  lend  you  some  more." 

So  the  bells  still  rang  clear  in  the  midnight  air ; 
ind  our  drive  home  through  the  frosty  lanes,  was 
the  pleasantest  drive  we  ever  had  in  our  livtm, 


THE  DEAF  PLAYMATE'S  STORY. 
I  don't  know  how  you  have  all  managed,  or 
what  you  have  been  telling.  I  have  been  think- 
ing all  this  time,  what  I  could  tell  that  was 
interesting ;  and  I  don't  know  any  thing  very 
particular  that  has  happened  to  me,  except  all 
about  Charley  Felkin,  and  why  he  has  asked  me 
to  go  and  stay  there.  I  will  tell  yon  that  story, 
if  yon  like. 


You  know  Charley  is  a  year  younger  than  J 
am,  and  I  had  been  at  Dr.  Owen's  a  year  whett 
he  came.  He  was  to  be  in  my  room ;  and  he 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  school ;  and  he 
was  younger,  and  uncomfortable  at  first ;  and 
altogether  he  fell  to  my  share ;  and  so  we  saw 
a  great  deal  of  each  other.  He  soon  cheered  up, 
and  could  stand  his  ground ;  and  we  were  great 
friends.  He  soon  got  to  like  play,  and  left  off 
moping ;  and  we  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  ia 
wet  weather,  and  out  on  long  walks.  Our  best 
talks,  though,  were  after  we  were  gone  to  bed. 
I  was  not  deaf  then ;  and  we  used  to  have  such 
talks  about  home,  and  ghosts,  and  all  sorts  of 
things ;  and  nobody  ever  overheard  us  that  we 
know  of,  but  once ;  and  then  we  got  nothing 
worse  than  a  tremendous  rap  at  the  door,  and 
the  doctor  bidding  us  go  to  sleep  directly. 

Well,  we  went  on  just  so  fi>r  a  good  while,  till 
I  began  to  have  the  ear-ache.  At  first,  Chwrley 
was  very  kind  to  me.  I  remember  his  asking 
me  once  to  lean  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  keeping  my  head  warm  till  the  pain  got  bet- 
ter ;  and  he  sat  quite  still  the  whole  time.  But 
perhaps  he  got  tired;  or — I  don't  know — ^per- 
haps I  grew  cross.  I  used  to  try  not ;  but  some- 
times the  pain  was  so  bad,  and  lasted  so  long, 
that  I  used  to  wish  I  was  dead  ;  and  I  dare  say 
I  might  be  cross  enough  then,  or  dismal,  which 
boys  like  worse.  Charley  used  to  seem  not  to 
believe  there  was  any  thing  the  matter  with  me. 
I  used  to  climb  up  the  ^pie-tree,  and  get  on  the 
wall,  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  to  get  out  of  their 
veay ;  and  then  the  boys  used  to  come  running 
that  way,  and  say,  "  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  tbe 
wall !"  and  one  day  when  I  heard  Charley  say 
it,  I  said,  "  Oh,  Chariey !"  and  he  said,  "  Well, 
why  do  you  go  dumping  there  1"  and  he  pre- 
tended that  I  made  a  great  fuas  about  nothing. 
I  know  he  did  not  really  think  ao,  but  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it  all.  I  know  it,  because  he  was 
so  kind  always,  and  so  merry  when  I  got  well 
again,  and  went  to  play  with  the  rest.  And  then 
I  was  pleased,  and  thought  I  must  have  been 
cross,  to  have  thought  the  things  I  had ;  and  so 
wo  never  explained.  If  we  had,  it  might  have 
saved  a  great  deal  that  happened  afterward.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  we  had. 

When  Charley  came,  he  was  a  good  deal  be- 
hind me — being  a  year  younger,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  to  school.  I  used  to  think  I  could  keep 
ahead  of  all  but  three  boys  in  my  class ;  and  I 
used  to  try  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  them.  But, 
after  a  time  I  began  to  go  down.  I  used  to  learn 
my  lessons  as  hard  as  ever ;  still,  somehow  the 
beys  were  quicker  in  answering,  and  halAa- 
doxen  of  them  uaed  to  get  my  place,  before  I 
knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Dr.  Owen  saw  me, 
one  day,  near  the  bottom  of  the  class ;  and  he 
said  he  never  saw  me  there  before ;  and  the 
usher  said  I  was  stupid ;  and  the  doctor  said, 
then  I  must  be  idle.  And  the  boys  said  so,  too, 
and  gave  me  nicknames  about  it ;  I  even  thought 
so  myself^  too»  and  I  was  very  miserable.  Char- 
ley got  into  our  class  before  I  got  out  of  it ;  and 
indMd  I  never  did  get  out  of  it.    I  believe  Am 
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&ther  and  mother  used  to  hold  me  up  to  him — 
for  he  might  easily  speak  well  of  me  while  he 
was  fond  Of  me.  At  least,  he  seemed  bent  upon 
getting  above  me  in  class.  I  did  try  hard  against 
that ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  tried  his  utmost.  I  could 
not  like  him  much  then.  I  dare  say  I  was  very 
ill-tempered,  and  that  put  him  out.  After  I  had 
tried  till  I  was  sick  to  learn  my  lesson  perfect, 
and  then  to  answer  questions,  Charley  would  get 
the  better  of  me ;  and  then  he  would  triumph 
over  me.  I  did  not  like  to  fight  him,  because  he 
could  not  have  stood  up  against  me :  and  be- 
sides it  was  an  true — he  did  beat  me  at  lessons. 
So  we  used  to  go  to  bed  without  speaking.  We 
had  quite  left  off  telling  stories  at  night,  some 
time  before.  One  morning,  Charley  said,  when 
we  got  up,  that  I  was  the  most  sulky  fellow  he 
ever  saw.  I  had  been  afraid,  lately,  that  I  was 
growing  rather  sulky,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any 
particular  reason  that  he  had  for  saying  so  just 
then  (though  be  had  a  reason,  as  I  found  out 
afterward).  So  I  told  him  what  I  thought — that 
he  had  grown  very  unkind,  and  that  I  would  not 
bear  with  it  if  he  did  not  behave  as  he  used  to 
do.  He  said  that  whenever  he  tried  to  do  so,  I 
sulked.  I  did  not  know,  then,  what  reason  he 
had  to  say  that,  nor  what  this  was  all  about. 
The  thing  was,  he  had  felt  uncomfortable  the 
night  before  about  something  in  his  behavior 
to  me,  and  he  had  whispered  to  me  to  ask  me 
to  forgive  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  never 
heard  him :  he  asked  me  to  turn  and  speak  to 
him ;  but  I  never  stirred,  of  course ;  and  no 
wonder  he  supposed  I  was  sulking.  But  all  this 
is  very  disagreeable ;  and  so  I  will  go  on  to 
other  things. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  in  the  orchard  one  day,  and 
she  chanced  to  look  over  the  hedge,  and  she  saw 
me  lying  on  my  face  on  the  ground.  I  used 
often  to  be  so  then,  for  I  was  stupid  at  play, 
where  there  was  any  calling  out,  and  the  boys 
used  to  make  game  of  me.  Mrs.  Owen  told  the 
Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  said  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  he  should  be  better  satisfied  if 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  surgeon,  saw  me.  Mr.  Pratt  found 
out  that  I  was  deaf,  though  he  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  with  my  ears.  He  would 
have  put  on  blisters,  and  I  don't  know  what  else ; 
but  the  Doctor  said  it  was  so  near  the  holidays, 
'  I  had  better  wait  till  I  had  got  home.  There 
was  an  end  to  taking  places,  however.  The 
Doctor  told  them  all  that  it  was  clear  now  why 
I  had  teemed  to  go  back  so  much ;  and  that  he 
reproached  himself  and  wondered  at  every  body 
— that  the  reason  had  not  been  found  out  be- 
fore. The  top  of  the  class  was  nearest  to  the 
usher,  or  the  Doctor,  when  he  heard  us  ;  and  I 
was  to  stand  there  always,  and  not  take  places 
with  the  rest.  After  that,  I  heard  the  usher  very 
well,  and  got  on  again.  And  after  that,  the  boys, 
and  particularly  Charley,  were  kinder  again ; 
and  if  I  had  been  good-tempered,  I  dare  say  all 
would  have  gone  right.  But,  somehow,  every 
thing  seemed  to  go  wrong  and  be  uncomfortable 
wherever  I  might  be,  and  I  was  always  longing 
le  be  tomewhere  else.    I  was  longmg  now  for 


the  holidays.  ■  I  dare  say  every  boy  wag  longing 
for  the  holidays ;  but  I  was  particularly,  because 
every  thing  at  home  was  so  bright,  and  distinct, 
and  cheerful,  compared  with  school,  that  half- 
year.  Every  body  seemed  to  have  got  to  speak 
thick  and  low ;  most  of  the  birds  seemed  to  have 
gone  away ;  and  this  made  me  long  more  to  see 
my  turtle-doves,  which  Peggy  had  promised  to 
take  care  of  for  me.  Even  the  church-bell  seem- 
ed as  if  it  was  muffled  ;  and  when  the  organ 
played,  there  were  great  gaps  in  the  music, 
which  was  so  spoiled  that  I  used  to  think  I  had 
rather  there  had  been  no  music  at  all.  But  all 
this  is  disagreeable,  too ;  so  I  will  go  on  about 
Charley. 

His  father  and  mother  asked  me  to  go  home 
with  him  to  stay  for  a  week ;  and  father  said  I 
might ;  so  I  went — and  I  never  was  so  uncom- 
fortable in  my  life.  I  did  not  hear  what  they 
said  to  each  other,  unless  I  was  quite  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  and  I  knew  I  looked  stupid  when 
they  were  all  laughing,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  about.  I  was  sure  that  Charley's  sisters 
were  quizzing  me — Kate  particularly.  I  felt  al- 
ways as  if  every  body  was  looking  at  me ;  and  I 
know  they  talked  about  me  sometimes.  I  know 
it,  because  I  heard  something  that  Mrs.  Felkin 
said  one  day,  when  there  was  a  noise  in  the 
street,  and  she  spoke  loud  without  knovring  it. 
I  heard  her  say,  "He  never  told  us  the  poor 
child  was  deaf"  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  could 
not  bear  this.  And,  after  that,  some  of  them 
were  always  telling  me  things  in  a  loud  voice, 
so  that  every  body  turned  and  looked  at  me ;  and 
then  I  made  a  mistake  sometimes  about  what 
they  told  me ;  and  one  mistake  was  so  ridiculous 
that  I  saw  Kate  turn  her  back  to  laugh,  and  she 
laughed  for  ever  so  long  after.  Altogether,  I 
could  not  bear  it,  and  so  I  ran  away.  It  was  all 
very  silly  of  me,  and  I  know  I  was  very  ill-tem- 
pered, and  I  know  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felkin  must 
have  found  themselves  mistaken  about  me,  as  a 
friend  for  Charley ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  use  in 
staying  longer,  just  to  be  pitied  and  laughed  at, 
without  doing  any  good  to  any  body ;  so  I  ran 
away  at  the  end  of  three  days.  I  did  so  long  to 
come  home ;  for  I  never  had  any  doubt  that  eveiy 
thing  would  be  comfortable  at  home.  I  knew 
where  the  coach  passed — a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Mr.  Felkin's — ^vcry  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
got  out  of  the  study-window  and  ran.  Nobody 
was  up,  though,  and  I  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
I  had  to  ask  the  gardener  for  the  key  of  the  back 
gate,  and  he  threw  it  to  me  from  his  window. 
When  I  was  outside,  I  called  to  him  to  bid  him 
ask  Charley  to  send  my  things  after  me  to  my 
father's  house.  By  the  road-side,  there  waa  a 
pond,  under  a  high  hedge,  and  with  some  dark 
trees  bending  over  it.  It  just  came  into  my  head 
to  drown  myself  there,  and  I  should  be  out  of 
every  body's  way,  and  all  this  trouble  would  be 
at  an  end.  But,  ah !  when  I  saw  our  church- 
steeple,  I  was  happy !  When  I  saw  our  own 
gate,  I  thought  I  should  go  on  to  be  happy. 

But  I  did  not.  It  was  all  over  directly.  I 
could  not  hear  what  my  mother  whispered  wlnn 
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she  kts«ed  me ;  and  all  their  voices  were  con- 
fused, and  every  thing  else  seemed  to  have  grown 
still  and  dull.  I  might  have  known  all  that ;  but 
somehow  I  did  not  expect  it.  I  had  been  vexed 
that  the  Felkins  called  me  deaf;  and  now  I  was 
hurt  at  the  way  in  which  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters used  to  find  &ult  with  me  for  not  hearing 
things.  Ned  said  once,  "  None  are  so  deaf  as 
those  that  won't  hear ;"  and  my  mother  told  me 
every  day  that  it  was  inattention ;  that  if  I  were 
not  80  absent  I  should  hear  as  much  as  any  body 
else.  I  don't  think  I  was  absent  I  know  I  used 
to  long  and  to  try  to  hear  till  I  could  not  help 
crying ;  and  then  I  ran  and  bolted  myself  into 
my  own  room.  I  think  I  must  have  been  half- 
crazy  then,  judging  by  what  I  did  to  my  turtle- 
doves. Peggy  had  taken  very  good  care  of  them ; 
and  they  soon  knew  me  again,  and  used  to  perch 
on  my  head  and  my  shoulder,  as  if  I  had  never 
been  away.  But  their  cooing  was  not  the  leant 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  I  could  not  hear  it  at 
all,  unless  I  put  my  head  against  the  cage.  I 
could  hear  some  other  birds  very  well ;  so  I  fan- 
cied it  must,  somehow,  be  the  fault  of  the  doves 
that  they  would  not  coo  to  me.  One  day  I  took 
one  of  them  out  of  the  cage,  and  coaxed  her  at 
first,  and  tried  every  way ;  and  at  last  I  squeezed 
her  throat  a  little.  I  suppose  I  got  desperate 
because  she  would  not  coo  as  I  wanted ;  and  I 
killed  her — ^broke  her  neck.  You  all  remember 
about  that — ^how  I  was  punished,  and  so  on :  but 
nobody  knew  how  miserable  I  was.  I  will  not 
say  any  more  about  that :  and  I  would  not  have 
mentioned  it  but  for  what  it  led  to. 

The  first  thing  that  it  led  to,  was,  that  the 
whole  family  were,  in  a  way,  afraid  of  me.  The 
girls  used  to  slink  away  from  me ;  and  never  let 
me  play  with  the  baby — as  if  I  should  strangle 
that !  I  used  to  pretend  not  to  care  for  being 
punished ;  and  I  know  I  behaved  horridly.  One 
thing  was — a  very  disagreeable  thing — that  I 
found  father  and  mother  did  not  know  every 
thing.  Till  now,  I  had  always  thought  they 
did :  bat,  now,  they  did  not  know  me  at  all ; 
and  that  was  no  great  wonder,  behaving  as  I 
did  then.  But  they  used  to  advise  things  that 
were  impossible.  They  used  to  desire  me  to  ask 
always  what  every  body  said :  but  we  used  to 
pass,  every  Sunday,  the  tombstone  of  old  Miss 
Chapman ;  and  I  remembered  how  it  used  to  be 
when  any  body  saw  her  coming  in  at  the  gate. 
They  used  to  cry  out  **  O  dear,  here  comes  Miss 
Chapman!  what  shall  we  dol  She  will  stay 
till  dinner-time,  and  we  -  shall  not  get  back  our 
voices  for  a  week.  Well,  don't  tell  her  all  she 
asks  for.  She  is  never  satisfied.  Really  it  is  a 
most  dreadful  bore,"  and  so  on,  till  she  was  at 
the  room  door.  This  was  because  she  would 
know  every  thing  that  every  body  said.  I  coukl 
not  bear  to  be  like  her;  and  I  could  not  bear 
new  to  think  how  we  all  used  to  complain  of 
her.  It  was  only  from  a  sort  of  feeling  then 
that  I  did  not  do  what  my  father  and  mother 
told  me,  and  that  I  was  sure  they  did  not  un- 
derstand about  it :  but  now,  I  see  why,  and  so 
do  they.     One  can't  tell  what  is  worth  repeat- 


ing and  what  is  not.  If  one  never  asks,  some- 
body always  tells  what  it  is  best  to  tell ;  but  if 
one  is  always  asking  and  teasing,  people  must 
get  as  tired  of  one  as  we  were  of  poor  Miss  Chap- 
man. 

So,  I  had  to  tret  on  all  alone.  I  used  to  read  in 
a  comer  great  part  of  the  day ;  and  I  used  to 
walk  by  myself— long  walks  over  the  common, 
while  the  others  used  to  go  together  to  the 
meadows,  or  through  the  lanes.  My  father  com- 
manded me  to  go  with  the  rest ;  and  then  I  used 
to  get  another  ramble  by  myself  There  was  a 
pond  on  the  common,  so  far  like  that  one  in  the 
lane  I  spoke  of,  that  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what 
I  mentioned.  I  used  to  sit  and  look  into  the 
pond  and  throw  stones  in.  I  began  to  fancy, 
now,  that  I  should  be  happier  when  I  got  back 
to  school  again.  It  was  very  silly  when  I  had 
once  been  so  disappointed  about  home;  but,  I 
suppose  every  body  is  always  hoping  for  some- 
thing or  other — and  I  did  not  know  what  else 
to  hope.  But  I  keep  getting  into  disagreeable 
things  and  forgetting  Charley. 

One  night,  when  the  elder  ones  were  just 
thinking  of  going  to  bed,  I  came  down  in  my 
night-clothes,  walking  in  my  sleep  with  my  eyes 
wide  open,  The  stone  hall,  so  cold  to  my  bare 
feet  awoke  me  ;  but  yet  I  could  not  have  been 
quite  awake,  for  I  went  into  the  kitchen  instead  of 
up  to  bed  again,  and  I  remember  very  little  about 
that  night.  They  say  I  stared  at  the  candles  the 
whole  time ;  but  I  remember  Dr.  Robinson  being 
there.  I  seldom  slept  well  then.  I  was  always 
dreaming  and  starting — dreaming  of  all  sorts  of 
music,  and  of  hearing  the  wind,  and  people  talk- 
ing ;  and  then  of  all  sorts  of  trouble  fVom  not 
,being  able  to  hear  any  body ;  and  it  always  end- 
ed with  a  quarrel  with  Charley,  and  my  knock- 
ing him  down.  But  my  mother  knew  nothing 
of  this,  and  she  was  as  frightened  that  night  as 
if  I  had  been  crazy.  The  Doctor  advised  them 
to  send  me  to  school  again  for  one  half-year, 
and  see  how  I  got  on  after  some  experiments 
had  been  tried  with  my  ears.  But  I  want  to 
get  on  about  Charley. 

Charley  arrived  at  school  two  hours  after  me. 
He  seemed  not  to  like  to  shake  hands,  and  he 
walked  away  directly.  I  saw  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  friends  ;  and  I  supposed  he  felt  his  father's 
house  insulted  by  my  running  away.  But -I  did 
not  know  all  the  reason  he  had — neither  then, 
nor  for  some  time  after.  When  we  became 
friends  again,  I  found  that  Kate  had  seen  how 
hurt  I  was  at  her  laughing  at  me,  and  that  she 
was  so  sorry  that  she  went  up  to  my  room-door 
several  times,  and  knocked,  and  begged  that  I 
would  forgive  her ;  or  that  I  would  open  my  door, 
and  speak  to  her  at  least.  She  knocked  so  loud 
that  she  never  doubted  my  hearing  her ;  but  1 
never  did,  and  the  next  thing  was  that  I  ran 
away.  Of  course  Charley  could  not  forgive  this ; 
he  was  my  great  enemy  now.  In  school  he  beat 
me,  of  course  ;  every  body  might  do  that :  but  I 
had  a  chance  in  things  that  were  not  done  in 
class — such  as  the  I^tin  essay  for  a  prize,  for 
instance.     Charley  was  l>eut  upon  getting  thiU 
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prize,  and  ha  thought  he  should,  hecause,  though 
he  was  younger  than  I,  he  was  a  good  deal  b^ 
fore  me  in  school.  However,  I  got  the  prize ; 
and  some  of  the  boys  said  it  was  a  shame.  They 
thought  it  was  through  favor,  because  I  had 
grown  stupid.  They  said  so,  and  Charley  said 
so ;  and  he  provoked  me  all  he  could — ^more  on 
Kate's  account  than  his  own,  though,  as  he 
told  roe  afterward.  One  day,  he  insulted  me  so 
in  the  play-ground,  that  I  knocked  him  down. 
There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  now ;  for 
he  had  grown  very  much,  and  was  as  strong  as 
I  had  ever  been,  while  I  was  nothing  like  so 
strong  as  I  had  been,  or  as  I  am  now.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  up,  he  flew  at  me  in  the  greatest 
rage  that  ever  you  saw.  I  was  the  same  :  and 
we  were  hurt  enough,  I  can  tell  you— both  of 
us-^so  much,  that  Mrs.  Owen  came  to  see  us  in 
our  own  rooms  (for  we  had  not  the  same  room 
this  half-year).  We  did  not  want  to  tell  her  any 
thing,  or  to  seem  to  make  a  party.  But  she  some- 
how found  out  that  I  felt  very  lonely,  and  was 
very  unhappy.  I  am  sure  it  was  her  doing  that 
the  dear,  considerate,  wise  Doctor  was  so  kind 
to  me  when  I  went  into  the  school  again — being 
very  kind  to  Charley,  too.  He  asked  roe  one 
afternoon  to  go  for  a  drive  with  him  in  his  gig. 
The  reason  he  gave  was,  that  his  business  took 
him  near  the  place  where  my  father  and  he  used 
to  go  to  school  together ;  but  I  believe  it  was 
more  that  we  might  have  a  long  talk,  all  by 
ourselves. 

We  talked  a  good  deal  about  some  of  the 
fine  old  heroes,  and  then  about  some  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  he  said,  what  to  be  sure  is  true, 
that  it  is  an  advantage  for  any  one  to  know 
clearly,  from  beginning  to  end,  what  his  heroism 
is  to  be  about,  that  he  may  arm  himself  with 
courage  and  patience,  and  be  secure  against  sur- 
prises. I  began  thinking  of  myself ;  but  I  did  not 
suppose  he  did,  till  it  came  out  by  degrees.  He 
thought  that  deafness  and  blindness  were  harder 
to  bear  than  almost  any  thing.  He  called  them 
calamities.  I  can't  tell  you  all  he  said;  he 
never  meant  that  I  should :  but  he  told  me  the 
very  worst ;  and  he  said  that  he  did  it  on  pur- 
pose. He  told  me  what  a  hopeless  case  he  be- 
lieved mine  to  be,  and  what  it  would  cut  me  off 
from ;  but  he  said  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could 
cut  a  person  off  from  being  a  hero,  and  here 
was  the  way  wide  open  for  me :  not  for  the  fame 
of  it,  but  for  the  thing  itself.  I  wondered  that  I 
had  never  thought  of  all  that  before ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  forget  it. 

Well !  When  we  came  back  there  was  Char- 
ley loitering  about — looking  for  us,  clearly.  He 
asked  me  whether  we  should  be  friends.  I  was 
very  willing,  of  course :  and  it  was  still  an  hour 
to  supper ;  so  we  went  and  sat  on  the  wall  un- 
der the  apple-tree,  and  talked  over  every  thing. 
There,  we  found  how  much  we  had  both  been 
miBtaken,  and  that  we  did  not  really  hate  one 
another  at  all.  Ever  smce  that,  I  have  liked 
him  better  than  ever  I  did  before,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  never  triumphs  over  roe 
now ;  and  he  tells  me  fifty  things  a  day  that  he 


never  used  to  think  of.  He  says  I  used  to  look 
as  if  I  did  not  like  to  be  spoken  to ;  but  that  I 
have  diipped  up  wonderfully.  And  I  know  that 
he  has  given  up  his  credit  and  his  pleasure  many 
a  time,  to  help  me,  and  to  stay  by  me.  H^wiB 
not  have  that  trouble  at  sehool  again,  as  I  am 
not  going  back ;  but  I  know  how  it  wUl  be  at 
Charley's  home,  this  time.  I  know  it,  by  his 
saying  that  Kate  will  never  laugh  at  me  again. 
I  believe  she  might,  for  that  matter.  At  least, 
I  think  I  could  stand  most  people's  laughing, 
now.  Father  and  mother,  and  every  body,  know 
that  the  whole  thing  is  quite  altered  now,  and 
that  Charley  and  I  shall  never  quarrel  again.  I 
shall  not  run  away  from  that  house  again — nor 
from  any  other  house.  It  is  so  much  better  to 
look  things  in  the  face !  How  you  all  nod  and 
agree  with  me ! 


INSTINCT  IN  A  HYENA. 

DURING  the  mission  with  which  I  was  charged 
in  1848  to  Algeria,  some  of  the  natives  gave 
me  a  young  hyena,  which  soon  became  attached  to 
me,  after  the  manner  of  a  faithful  and  gentle  dog. 
This  creature  became  the  inseparable  companion 
of  my  rambles.  With  an  instinct  aided  by  her- 
uncommonly  acute  sense  of  smell,  she  served  me 
as  a  guide,  and  with  her  I  felt  certain  of  never 
going  astray,  to  whatever  distance  I  might  pene- 
trate, either  into  a  forest  or  a  mountain  ravine, 
or  among  those  immense  sandy  plains  which  so 
much  resemble  the  sea.  As  soon  as  I  wished 
to  return — or  even  before  it,  if  she  herself  feH 
weary — ^the  hyena,  with  dilated  nostrils,  snuffed 
the  soil ;  and  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  care- 
ful investigation,  she  used  to  walk  rapidly  on  be- 
fore me.  Never  did  she  deviate  from  the  track 
by  which  we  had  come,  as  I  constantly  perceived 
by  the  mark  which  my  loot  had  made  in  stopping 
to  pluck  some  rare  herb,  or  the  evidence  of  where 
my  hand  had  broken  a  branch  from  some  stunted 
shrub.  From  time  to  time  she  used  to  stop,  and 
seat  herself  on  her  haunches  like  a  dog,  fawning 
for  a  caress,  and  after  having  obtained  it,  she 
would  trot  on  again.  If  any  noise  were  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  of  the  desert, 
she  used  to  erect  her  ears,  and  make  inquisition 
with  her  quick  scent  and  hearing.  If  the  reeuH 
produced  nothing  alarming,  she  would  gayly  pur- 
sue her  route.  If  an  Arab  appeared,  she  bristled 
up  her  long  mane,  took  refuge  between  my  legs, 
and  remained  there  until  she  saw  him  pass  on, 
after  exchanging  with*  me  the  salutation  which 
every  native  bestows  mi  the  traveler  whom  he 
meets  on  the  way. 

One  rooming,  enticed  onward  by  the  strange 
phantasmagoria  of  a  mirage,  ^n  the  sandy  plain 
near  Thebessa,  I  found  myself  at  length  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert.  I  could  see  nothing  on  every 
side  but  sand,  heaped  up  like  waves,  and  over 
which  the  burning  heat  of  the  atmosphere  formed 
that  sort  of  undulating  reflection  which  produces 
the  illusions  of  the  mirage.  Fatigue  at  length 
overcame  me:  suddenly  I  fell  on  the  ground 
without  strength,  my  head  burning,  and  ready 
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to  perish  with  thint  Tho  panting  hyena  came 
Hp  to  me,  and  smelt  to  me  with  apparent  dis- 
quietude. Suddenly  she  darted  off  so  abruptly, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  that  I  thought  she  had 
left  me  to  my  Skte.  I  tried  to  rise  and  follow 
her,  but  I  could  not  Ten  minutes  passed,  and 
I  saw  my  fidthiiil  pet  ijetuming.  She  rushed  to> 
ward  me,  and  began  to  lick  my  hands  with  her 
cool  tongue,  while  her  lips  were  dripping  with 
fresh  water.  I  observed  that  her  track  through 
the  sand  was  mari^ed  by  drops  of  mcnsture. 

The  certainty  of  finding  water  restored  my 
strength.  I  arose,  and  managed  to  foUow  the 
hyena,  who  walked  on  slowly  in  advance,  turn- 
ing her  head  from  time  to  time  toward  me.  Ere 
long  I  reached  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  sand ; 
its  bottom  was  moist,  but~  contained  no  water. 
I  tried  to  dig  it  deeper,  but  my  hands,  scorched 
by  the  sand,  readied  no  water.  Meantime  the 
hy»na  wandered  about  scenting  ihe  ground. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  woA  with  her  paws,  and 
maUe  a  small  hole,  ^hlch  speedily  became  filled 
with  water.  Although  somewhat  brackish,  it 
seemed  to  me  delicious ;  I  drank  of  it  freely, 
bathed  my  hands  and  fikce,  and  then  proceeded 
homeward,  following  my  faithful  guide. 

Such  was  the  extreme  acuteness  of  this  creat- 
ure*s  sense  of  smell,  that  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  leagues  from  the  house  wUch,  I  inhabited 
at  Philippeville,  she  used  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal.  Then  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  wild  beast  awoke,  and 
would  not  be  restrained.  She  used  to  manage 
to  elude  my  vigilance,  dart  off  with  marvelous 
rapidity,  and  ere  long  return,  gorged  vnth  flesh 
and  hsilf  dead  from  fatigue.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  gastronomic  excursions  that  I  lost  her. 
A  panther,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in 
the  district,  attacked  and  wounded  her  so  severe- 
ly, that  she  died  in  a  few  hours  after  her  return 
home. 

THE  OLt>  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

IT  was  in  a  stirring  time  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's wars,  afUr  the  French  had  retreated 
through  Portugal,  and  Badajos  had  fallen,  and 
we  had  driven  them  fairly  over  the  Spanish 
•  frontier,  the  light  division  was  ordered  on  a  few 
of  their  long  leagues  further,  to  occupy  a  line 
of  posts  among  the  mountains  which  rise  over 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Quadiana.  A  few 
companies  of  our  regiment  advanced  to  occupy 
a  village  which  the  French  had  just  abandon- 
ed. 

We  had  had  a  brisk  march  over  a  scorched 
and  rugged  country,  which  had  already  been 
ransacked  of  all  that  could  have  supplied  us  with 
fresh  provisions;  it  was  many  days  since  we 
had  heard  the  creak  of  the  commissaiy's  wagon, 
and  we  had  been  on  very  short  commons.  There 
was  no  reason  to  expect  much  in  the  village  we 
were  now  ordered  to.  Tho  French,  who  had 
just  marched  out,  would,  of  course,  have  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  was  portable,  and  must 
have  previously  pretty  well  drained  the  place. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  38.— Dr 


We  made  a  search,  however,  judging  that,  pos- 
sibly, something  might  have  been  concealed  firom 
them  by  the  peasants ;  and  we  actually  soon  dis- 
covered several  houses  where  skins  of  wine  had 
been  secreted.  A  soldier,  sir,  I  take  it,  after  hot 
service  or  fatigue,  seldom  thinks  of  much  beyond 
the  comfixrt  of  drinking  to  excess ;  and  I  freely 
own  that  our  small  party  soon  caused  a  sad 
scene  of  confusion. 

Every  house  and  hovel  was  searched,  and  many 
a  poor  fellow,  who  had  contrived  to  hide  his  last 
skin  of  wine  from  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  his  allies.  You  might  see  the  poor 
natives  on  all  sides  running  away ;  some  with  a 
morsel  of  food,  others  with  a  skin  of  wine  in 
their  arms,  and  fi)llowed  by  the  menaces  and 
staggering  steps  of  the  weary  and  half-drankea 
soldiers. 

"  Vino  I  mno .'"  was  the  cry  in  every  part  of 
the  village.  An  English  soldier,  sir,  may  be  for 
months  together  in  a  foreign  land,  and  have  a 
pride  in  not  knowing  how  to  ask  for  any  thing 
but  liquor.     I  was  no  better  than  the  rest. 

"  Vino  !  quiero  vino  /"  said  I,  to  a  poor,  half- 
starved,  and  ragged  native,  who  was  stealing 
off,  and  hiding  something  under  his  torn  cloak ; 
"  Vino  !  you  beggarly  scoundrel !  give  me  vino .'" 
said  I. 

"  Vino  no  tmgoV^  he  cried,  as  he  broke  from 
my  grasp,  and  ran  quickly  and  fearfully  away. 

I  was  not  very  drunk — I  had  not  had  above 
half  my  quantity — and  I  pursued  him  up  a  street. 
But  he  was  the  fleeter ;  and  I  should  have  lost 
him,  had  I  not  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  come 
right  upon  him  in  a  forsaken  alley,  where  I  sup- 
posed Uie  poor  thing  dwelt.  I  seized  him  by  the 
collar.  He  was  small  and  spare,  and  he  trem- 
bled under  my  gripe ;  but  still  he  held  his  own, 
and  only  wrapped  his  doak  the  closer  round  his 
property. 

**  Vino  !  quiero  vino  /"  said  I ;  "  give  me  vinoV^ 

*'  JVdia,  nada  tengo  T*  he  repeated. 

I  had  already  drawn  my  bayonet.  I  am  asham-^ 
ed,  sir,  to  say,  that  we  used  to  do  that  to  terrify 
the  poor  wretches,  and  make  them  the  sooner 
give  us  their  liquor.  As  I  held  him  by  the  col- 
lar with  one  hand,  I  pointed  the  bayonet  at  hi» 
breast  vrith  the  other,  and  I  again  cried,  "  VinoP' 

"  Vino  no  tengo — mno,  nino  es  /" — and  he  spoke- 
the  words  with  such  a  look  of  truth  and  eamoeC- 
ness  that,  had  I  not  fancied  I  could  trace  through 
the  folds  of  his  cloak  the  very  shape  of  a  small 
wine-skin  I  should  have  believed  him. 

**  Lying  rascal !"  said  I,  **  so  you  won't  give 
me  the  liquor  1  Then  the  dry  earth  shall  drink 
it !"  and  I  struck  the  point  of  my  bayonet  deep 
into  that  which  he  was  still  hugging  to  his 
breast. 

Oh,  sir !  it  was  not  wine  that  trickled  down 
— ^it  was  blood,  warm  blood  !— and  a  piteous  wail 
went  like  a  chill  across  my  heart !  The  poor 
Spaniard  opened  his  cloak ;  he  pointed  to  hie 
wounded  child ;  and  his  wild  eye  asked  me  plain- 
er th^  words  could  have  done,  '*  Monster  !  are 
you  satisfied?" 

I  was  sobered  in  a  moment     I  fell  upon  my 
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knees  beiide  the  infant,  and  I  tried  to  stanch 
the  blood.  Yet,  the  poor  fellow  understood  the 
truth:  be  saw,  and  he  accepted  mj  anguish; 
and  we  joined  in  our  efforts  to  save  the  little 
victim.     Oh !  it  was  too  late ! 

The  little  boy  had  fastened  his  snudl,  ckmmy 
hands  round  a  finger  of  each  of  us.  He  looked 
at  us  alternately  ;  and  seemed  to  ask,  alike  firom 
his  father  and  his  murderer,  that  help  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  one  of  earth  to  give. 
The  changes  in  the  poor  child's  countenance 
rthowed  that  it  had  few  minutes  to  liw.  Some- 
times it  lay  so  still  I  thought  the  last  pang  was 
over;  when  a  slight  ccmvulsion  would  agitate 
its  frame,  and  a  momentary  pressure  of  its  little 
hands  would  give  the  gasping  fiither  a  short, 
vain  ray  of  hope. 

You  may  believe,  sir,  that  an  old  soldier,  who 
nas  only  been  able  to  keep  his  own  Ule  at  the 
expense  of  an  eye  and  two  of  his  limba — who 
has  lingered  out  many  a  weary  day  in  a  camp 
hospital  after  a  hot  eogagementr-flmst  have 


learnt  to  look  on  death  without  any  mmeceesaiy 
concern.  I  have  sometimes  wished  for  it  my- 
self; and  often  have  felt  thankful  when  my  poor 
wounded  comrades  have  been  released  by  it  from 
pain.  I  have  seen  it,  too,  in  other  shapes.  I 
have  seen  the  death-blow  dealt,  when  iu  effects 
have  been  so  instant  that  the  brave  heart's  blood 
has  been  spilt,  and  the  pulses  have  ceased  to  beat, 
while  the  streak  of  life  and  health  was  still  fresh 
upon  the  cheek — ^when  a  smiie  has  remained 
upon  the  lips  of  my  brother-soldier,  even  after 
he  had  &llen  a  corpse  across  my  path.  But,  oh ! 
sir,  what  if  all  this  compared  with  what  I  su^ 
fared  as  I  watched  life  ebb  slowly  from  the  wound 
which  I  had  myself  so  wantonly  inflicted  in  the 
breast  of  a  helpless,  innocent  chiU!  It  was  by 
mist^e->by  aoddwit.  Oh,  yes !  I  know  it,  I 
know  it  vrell ;  and  day  and  night  I  hswt  striven 
to  forget  that  hour.  But  it  is  of  no  use ;  die 
cruel  recollection  never  leaves  my  mind— diat 
piteous  wail  is  ever  in  my  ears !  The  ftither^ 
agony  will  follow  me  to  the  grave ! 


JGnntji^  Utrnrii  nf  Current  (Bmvits. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  only  proceedings  of  Congress,  during  the 
moQth,  of  special  interest,  have  been  the  de- 
bBtea  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country :  and 
-these  are  unimportant,  except  as  indioating  the 
news  of  individual  members.  Hon.  W.  R.  Kino, 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Vioe-Piesident  elect, 
has  resigned  his  seat,  in  oonsequenoe  of  ill  health, 
^md  on  the  20th  of  December,  Senator  Atchison  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  in  his  place.  On  the  23d, 
Senator  Mason  of  Yirginiaoffered  a  resolution,  calling 
.on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  England,  Franee,  and  the  United  States, 
upon  the  proposition  to  form  a  Tripartite  Convention 
guaranteeing  Cuba  to  Spain.  He  advocated  its  adop- 
tion at  some  length,  and  was  followed  by  Senator 
rCass,  who  took  occasion  to  speak  of  ths  general 
foreign  relations  of  the  country.  He  regretted  that 
.our  government  had  not  protested,  by  a  solemn  pub- 
Vic  act,  against  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  af- 
^rs  of  Hungary,  and  declared  that  we  should  ere 
long  come  up  to  this  participation  in  the. public  law 
of  the  world,  and  also  fully  adopt  the  policy  that  no 
European  nation  shall  hereafter  colonise  any  part 
of  this  continent.  With  regard  to  Cuba,  he  declared 
his  opposition  to  all  schemes  of  violence  and  inva- 
.  sion,  but  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy  with  any 
,  eibrt  its  people  mi^t  make  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence, and  his  belief  that  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  the  U^ted  States  as  a  point  of  military  defense, 
was  a  n»atter  of  high  importance  to  this  country. 
Senator  Underwood  of  Kentucky  replied  to  Mr. 
Cass,  urging  the  necessity  of  confining  our  efforts 
to  the  proper  development  of  our  own  resources, 
and  opposing  all  projects  of  aimexation  and  exten- 
sion. The  resflution  was  debated  subsequently, 
snd,  finally,  adqpted.  The  correspondence  called 
for  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  the  6th  of  January. 


The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
government,  in  a  note,  dated  April  8,  1852,  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Cramptmi  the  draft  of  a  Convention  le 
which  the  French  government  had  assented,  and  to 
which  he  was  instructed  to  aak  the  assent  of  the 
United  States.  It  contained  a  clause  in  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  severally  and  collectively 
"  disclaimed  now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,**  and 
bound  themselves  *'  to  disoountonanoe  all  such  at- 
tempts to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or 
individual  whatever.**  In  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  1, 
1852,  Mr.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  to 
the  proposition  of  the  representatives  of  England 
and  France.  In  that  paper  he  stated,  that  the  Pres- 
ident fully  concurred  with  his  predecessors,  who  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  United  States  could  not 
see  with  indifference  the  Island  of  Cuba  foil  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  European  government  than  Spain 
— not,  however,  because  we  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  any  natural  increase  of  power  and  territory  on 
the  part  of  France  or  England.  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  have  all  very  greatly  in- 
creased their  domains  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
by  natural  causes,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  principal  states,  and 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course. But  the  case  would  be  different  in  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean power.  That  is  not  solely  or  mainly,  as  it  is  re- 
garded by  both  France  and  England,  a  European 
question :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  American  ques- 
tion, and  to  be  decided  as  such.  The  President  de- 
clines the  proposed  Convention,  therefore,  becanse : 
1.  If  concluded,  it  wonld  certainly  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  would  leave  the  condition  of 
Cuba  in  a  worse  state  than  it  is  st  present.  2.  la 
the  next  place,  the  oonvention  would  be  of  no  use 
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onUss  it  were  lastiag ;  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  were  within  the  competence  of  either 
government  to  bind  its  action  for  all  coming  time 
upon  such  a  subject.  3.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
very  strong  aversion  on  the  part  oif  the  United 
States  to  political  alliances  with  European  powers. 
4.  The  contract,  if  entered  into,  would  be  very  un- 
equal in  substance.  France  and  England,  by  enter- 
ing into  it,  would  '*  disable  themselves  fvom  obtaining 
possession  of  an  island  remote  iruin  their  own  gov- 
ernments, in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which,  by 
no  ordinary  or  peaceful  course  of  thingii,  could  ever 
belong  to  either  of  them.'*  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  would,  **  by  the  proposed  Convention, 
disable  themselves  from  making  an  acquisition  which 
might  take  plaee  without  any  disturbaJM^  of  existing 
foreign  relations  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
The  Island  of  Cuba  lies  at  our  doon*- it  oomMands 
the  approach  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  whiok  washes 
the  shores  of  five  of  our  States— it  bars  the  entrsnoe 
to  that  great  river  which  drains  half  the  North  Ainer- 
ican  Continent,  and  with  its  tributaries,  forms  the 
largest  system  of  internal  water  eommuniei^tion  in 
the  world — it  keepe  watch  at  the  doorwaj  of  our  in- 
teroourae  with  California,  by  the  Isthmus  route. 
If  an  bland  like  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Crown,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  or 
the  Seine,  and  the  United  States  should  propose 
a  Convention  like  this  to  France  and  England, 
these  powers  would  assuredly  feel  that  the  dis- 
ability assumed  by  ourselves  was  ftur  less  seri- 
ous than  that  which  we  asked  them  to  assume.'* 
Territorially  and  commercially  Cuba,  in  our  hands, 
would  be  a  very  valuable  possession — under  jseitain 
eontingencies,  indeed  it  might  be  almost  essential 
to  our  safety.  Still  the  President  has  thrown  the 
whole  force  of  his  power  against  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  island,  and  has  even  patiently  submitted 
to  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  United  States  by 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  rather 
than  permit  any  suspicion  to  be  east  upon  his  inten- 
tions in  this  respect.  This  conductor  the  Captain- 
General,  however,  is  among  the  many  incidents 
which  point  decisively  to  the  expediency  o(  some 
change  in  the  relations  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Everett 
sketches  the  comparative  history  of  Europe  and 
America  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  steady  and 
natural  march  of  events  by  which  the  dominion  of 
the  United  States  has  been  so  greatly  extended,  and 
of  proving  that  its  consequences  have  been  in  the 
bluest  degree  beneficial  to  both  continents.  He 
expresses  the  belief  that  it  can  not  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  Spain  to  cling  to  a  possession  which  it  costs 
her  so  much  to  retain,  and  which  is  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage to  her,  and  8a3r8,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
were  it  peacefully  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
a  prosperous  commerce  between  Cuba  and  Spain, 
resulting  from  ancient  associations  and  common 
language,  and  tastes,  would  be  far  more  productive 
than  the  best  contrived  system  of  coloniid  taxation. 
Such,  notoriously,  has  been  the  result  to  Great 
Britain,  of  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  These  considerations  render 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  Convention,  if 
concluded,  could  arrest  the  laws  of  American  grovrth 
and  progress.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  throw  a  dam  from  Cape  Florida 
to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  as  to  attempt,  by  a  compact  like  this, 
to  fix  the  fortune  of  Cuba  forever.  5.  And  a  closing 
reason  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  would  strike  a  deathblow  to 
the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pursued   in  this 


country  toward  Cuba.  "  No  Administration  of  this 
Government,  however  strong  in  the  public  confi- 
dence in  other  respects,  could  sti^id  a  day  under 
the  odium  of  having  stipulated  with  the  great  powers 
of  Eiirope,  that  in  no  future  time,  under  no  change 
of  circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement  with 
Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawfiil  war,  should  that  calamity 
unfortunately  occur,  by  no  eonsent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands,  should  they,  like  the  possessions 
of  Spain  on  the  American  Continent,  succeed  in 
rendering  themselves  independent — in  fine,  that  by 
no  overruling  necessity  of  self-preservation^  should 
the  United  States  ever  make  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.**  BCr.  £vereU*s  letter  has  been  received  by 
Congress  and  the  country  as  a  very  able  exposition 
of  the  American  sentiment  in  regard  to  Cuba.  No 
further  debates  upon  the  subi«ot  have  been  held  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Beoresantatives,  «n 
the  3d  of  January,  Mr.  Venable  spoke  upon  it,  stren- 
uously opposing  all  attempta  at  invading  Cuba,  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  further  •ooessions  of 
terntory  to  the  United  States  are  not  deairahle. 
Several  other  members  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion.  On  the  3d  of  January,  Senator  Cass  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  a  Baptist  Society  in  Mary- 
land, asking  the  tnterposition  of  the  Aaieriean  gov- 
ernment to  secure  liberty  of  religious  woiahip  to 
AflMrican  eitisens  in  Europe ;  and  took  ocoasMm  to 
express  hims^  very  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  pmjer 
of  the  petitioners. 

The  New  York  I^egislature  stiet  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  Assembly  was  organised  by  the  election 
of  W.  S.  Ludlow,  of  Suffolk  County,  Speaker,  and 
John  S.  Nafew,  Clerk.  The  message  of  Govsmor 
Seymour  sets  forth  the  condition  of  State  affairs  at 
length.  Out  of  2806  insane  peisons  in  the  State, 
only  1106  were  within  Asylums  provided  for  their 
care.  There  were  1783  convicts  in  State  prisons. 
There  are  2087  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Sute.  The 
finances  of  the  State  are  represented  as  being  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition^— the  annual  expenditures 
exceeding  the  income  by  nearly  9200,000.  In  regard 
to  the  completion  of  the  State  Canals  the  Governor 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  six  years  to  this  object — which  he 
thinks  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  enlarged  eanal 
into  use.  About  half  a  million  will  be  required 
every  year,  for  this  purpose,  beyond  the  amount  of 
surplus  tells.  This  may  be  raised  by  direct  taxation, 
by  a  loan,  or  by  amending  the  Constitution ;  but  the 
Governor  makes  no  specific  recommendations  ss  to 
the  mode.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  states  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  State  at  11,587,  which  have  been  kept  at  a  cost 
of  f  1,771,895,  exclusive  of  $477,918  expended  for 

school  houses. 

MEXICO. 

Our  accounts  from  Mexico  continue  to  exhibit  the 
same  lamentable  confusion  in  publis  aflfairs,  which 
we  recorded  in  our  last  Number.  In  the  course  of 
the  month,  the  revolution  had  extended  itself  into 
several  of  the  northern  States,  a  prommdamiento  at 
Tampico,  having  proved  successful ;  and  Vittoria, 
the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  In  no  part  of  the  Republic  has  a 
contest  occurred  between  the  government  and  revo- 
lutionary troops.  The  former  have  been  too  weak, 
numerically,  to  venture  the  hazards  of  battle.  Each 
day,  by  the  constant  desertions  which  marked  it, 
has  added  to  this  disinclination;  and  the  success 
of  the  insurgents  in  capturing  specie  conduotas, 
has  only  served  to  intimidate  the  government  offi. 
cers  stiU  more  seriously.    General  Yaldes,  the  fed- 
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eral  general-in-chief,  had  accordingly  assumed  a 
defensive  attitude,  fortifying  his  camp  near  Orizaba. 
General  Uraga,  the  revolutionary  leader,  with  forces 
steadily  augmenting,  was  hailed  on  all  sides  with 
extreme  enthusiasm.  His  military  chest,  at  the 
latest  advices,  was  said  to  be  amply  supplied ;  his 
men  in  the  highest  spirits  ;  and  the  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  movement  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
directions.  We  are  not  reliably  informed  as  to  the 
rumored  presence  of  General  Santa  Anna  at  the 
head>quarters  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Government  o(  Mexico  has 
realized  no  aid  whatever  from  the  session  of  the 
National  Congress.  An  appropriation  of  $600,000 
to  meet  current  expenses  has  been  made,  bat  the 
inability  of  the  legislature  to  indicate  the  fond  from 
which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  derived,  leaves  the 
treasury  as  helpless  as  before.  It  is  i^rehended 
that  the  government  will  have  to  abdicate  through 
sheer  inability  to  meet  the  expenses  of  oivil  affairs ; 
and  that  the  raTolution  will  be  permitted  to  have 
undisputed  way  to  power.  In  the  mean  time,  strug- 
gles are  not  intermitted  for  the  invention  of  means 
of  relief.  The  cabinet  undergoes  almost  weekly 
ohanges.  Sefior  Yanez,  who  vainly  endeavored  to 
"  take  anas  against  the  sea  of  troubles,"  has  been 
obliged  to  yield,  and  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
aiiaiw.  The  President  having  tendered  the  post  to 
Sefiors  Olaquibel  and  Bar,  is  still  ontuocessfol  in 
his  pursuit  of  a  ministry.  The  Tehuaatepec  ques- 
tion, the  only  one  which  Congress  could  safely  post- 
pone, is  the  only  one  it  chooses  to  discuss.  On  the 
lOth  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  40,  it  waa  de- 
cided to  concede  the  route  to  the  combination  known 
as  the  Guadalajara  Company.  It  was  supposed  that 
this  fact  precipitated  the  retirement  of  Senor  Yanez, 
and  once  more  ranged  the  Government  in  direct 
hostility  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  a 
cabinet  would  be  sought,  whose  adhesion  to  the 
proposition  of  Mons.  Bellang^  would  better  suit  the 
predilections  of  the  President.  Judge  Conkling,  the 
new  American  Minister,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  midst  of  these  nuances,  and  was  cordially 
received. 

The  reported  triumph  of  Count  Raousset  de  Boul- 
boQ,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  referred  to  in  our  last 
Number,  proves  to  have  been  any  thing  else.  After 
Bsing  every  means  to  procure  a  negotiation  favora- 
ble to  his  objects,  which  he  explicitly  defined  to  be 
peaceful  colonization,  and  submission  to  Mexican 
authority,  the  French  company  advanced  toward 
Guyamas,  early  in  November.  At  Hermosilla,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Mexicans  under  General 
Blanco.  A  sharp  conflict  occurred.  Count  Raousset 
was  unable  to  participate,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tack of  dysentery,  which  obliged  him  to  accompany 
the  march  in  a  litter;  and  his  men  having  fared  badly 
in  the  conflict,  losing  every  officer  save  the  Count  him- 
self, propositions  for  withdrawal  were  dispatched  to 
the  Mexican  oonunandcr.  Eleven  thousand  dollars 
were  demanded  as  partial  indemnity  for  expenses, 
the  French  agreeing  to  seek  a  sea-port  forthwith, 
and  retire  to  California.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  the  Count 
and  his  volunteers,  the  former  in  a  d3ring  condition, 
embarked  at  Mazatlan  for  San  Francisco. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Butnoa  Ayre*^  since  the  termination  of  the  dicta- 
torial rule  of  General  Urquiza,  has  exhibited  com- 
mendable liberality  in  its  commercial  system.  On 
the  18th  of  October  a  decree  throwing  open  the  waters 
of  the  Parana  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  was  promul- 1 
ptted,  and  s  new  impetus  thus  givm  To  a  trade  in 


that  vast  inland  region,  which  the  conservative  poliey 
of  Rosas  had  shut  up  from  the  world.  Policy,  per- 
haps, had  a  share  in  this  measure.  Apprehensive  of 
an  attack  from  the  banished  chief,  the  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres  are  anxious  to  conciliate  every  passi- 
ble means  of  strengthening  themselves ;  and  the  free 
trade  of  the  La  Plata's  tributaries  will  go  far  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  the  supposed  arbiters  of  their  poUti- 
cal  fate.  The  same  motives  have  dictated  the  most 
friendly  overtures  to  the  other  States  of  the  Argent- 
ine. The  independence  of  Paraguay  has  been  ac- 
knswledged.  Corhentes  and  Santa  F^  have  been 
induced  to  assume  a  neutral  posture ;  and  thus  tb? 
security  of  the  newly  emancipated  state  from  further 
molestation  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained.  Gen- 
eral Urquisa  has  raanifosted  no  disposition  to  resume 
a  position  of  which,  doobtlesst  he  wss  as  thoroughly 
weary  as  the  Buenos  Ayreaas  themselves.  The 
latest  accounts  left  him  in  his  own  govetament  of 

EntTS  Rios,  where  his  popularity  is  unbounded. 

The  subject  of  slave-trade  abolition  has  been  pressed 
upon  public  attention  in  BrtmH,  by  two  or  three 
recent  occurrences.  One  was  the  banishment  of 
Anthony  de  Fonseca,  a  distinguished  merchant  of 
Rio,  for  alleged  participation  in  the  traffic.  Another 
was  the  reception  of  messengers  from  the  London 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  labor  of  suppression.  They  were 
warmly  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  indulged  with 
a  prolonged  audience.  Subsequently,  they  held  pub- 
lic meetings  on  the  subject  in  several  of  the  Brazilian 
towns,  where  they  were  treated  with  entire  respect. 
A  third  fiact,  indicating  the  present  good  faith  and 
success  of  government  in  its  exertions  to  repress  the 
trade,  is  the  recall  of  the  British  fleet,  hitherto  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
thorough  compliance  with  the  treaty.  The  latest  ad- 
vices from  Rio  Janeiro  apprise  us  of  yet  more  ex- 
tended measures  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, for  enlarging  its  foreign  and  domestic  steam 

marine. The  government  of  CkUi  is  busy  with 

projects  of  internal  reform— the  substitution  of  a 
direct,  for  the  veteran  tithe  tax,  being  one  of  iu 
latest  measures.  The  project,  for  it  is  still  nothing 
more,  meets  with  the  liveliest  opposition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  which,  like  that  of  England, 
will  eventually  have  to  yield  to  the  progress  of  free 
trade  and  its  correlative,  direct  taxation. Much  in- 
terest IS  also  felt  in  the  state  of  relations  between 
Peru  and  its  northern  neighbors.  All  the  conserva- 
tive sympathies  of  Chili  are  with  Peru,  in  the  contest 
which  imminently  threatens  between  that  republic 
and  the  Sutes  of  Ecuador  and  New  Granads.  The 
refusal  of  the  Peruvian  government  to  indemnify  that 
of  Ecuador  for  the  cost  of  repelling  the  expedition 
of  General  Flores,  excites  the  bitterest  animosity  of 
the  Ecuadoreans.  The  National  Congress  authorized 
President  Urbina  to  declare  war  forthwith — an  au- 
thority which  had  not  been  exerted  when  our  latest 
accounts  departed ;  but  it  was  presumed  the  delay 
would  only  continue  long  enough  to  enable  General 
Urbina  to  assure  himself  of  the  assistance  of  New 
Granada  and  Bolivia  before  solemn  proclamation 
should  be  made.  Peru  in  the  meantime  arms  herself 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  contest,  hopeful,  doubt- 
less, of  aid  from  Chili,  from  England  (whose  relations 
at  Lima  are  the  most  intimate),  and  from  the  United 
States,  conciliated  by  the  liberality  of  the  conditions 
affixed  in  the  recent  treaty  to  the  use  of  Lobos  ?\i- 
ano. The  annual  budget  of  New  Qranada  esti- 
mates the  probable  income  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
at  721,732  reals,  or  $90.511 ;  and  the  probable  ex- 
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jenditQce  at  nearly  dooble  that  ainonnt,  tib.,  1,438|- 
a06  reals,  or  S179,850.  This  is  the  estimate  for  a 
peace  establishment ;  no  calculations  are  made  for 
the  probable  contingency  of  war,  and  no  means  are 
pointed  out  for  meeting  the  formidable  defieit. 
ORBAT  BRITAIN. 
The  settlement  of  the  free-trade  question,  on  the 
25th  Norember,  by  the  adoption  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  Resolution,  was  followed  only  by  a  momentary 
pause,  the  annual  budget  baring  been  introduced  to 
the  House  on  the  3d  December.  The  leading  pro- 
rinions  were  the  following : 

Shipping  to  be  relieved,  and  only  to  pay  for  lights 
which  benefit  it.    This  relief  will  ooet  the  country 
j(100,000  per  annum.    Select  Committees  on  pilot- 
age and  ballasting. 
Royal  Nary  Stdrage  abolished. 
Important  measures  for  manning  the  Navy  and 
merchant  serrice. 
Stamps  used  for  shipping  to  be  considered. 
No  change  in  sugar  duties. 
Colonies  may  refine  sugar  in  bond. 
Duties  on  rum  and  molasses  used  in  breweries  to 
be  considered. 
Measures  of  highway  rates  to  be  introduced. 
No  change  in  county  rates  or  local  taxes. 
Malt  duties  to  be  reduced  one  half,  fh>m  10th  of 
October  next. 

Drawback  upon  malt  spirits  in  Soothmd  to  be  done 
away  with. 

Tea  duties  reduced.    First  year,  a  reduction  of 
4^.,  and  the  five  following  years  2d.  per  year  until 
the  duty  reaches  a  shilling. 
Hop  duty  reduced  one  half 
Exemption  of  industrial  incomes,  to  cemmenee  at 
£100  per  year. 

On  property,  income  exemption  to  commence  at 
£50  per  annum. 
Property  and  income  tax  to  extend  to  Ireland. 
Increase  in  estimate  for  Array  and  Navy  £600,000. 
Surplus  on  the  year  would  be  about  £1,400,000. 
The  subject  of  Administrative  reform  to  be  intro- 
duced. 
The  house  tax  to  be  extended  and  increased. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
advocated  these  measures,  $eriatim,  in  a  speech  of  the 
usual  length,  and  of  much  more  than  usual  ability, 
avowing  the  determination  of  the  Ministry  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  whole  budget,  and  not  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  in  the  least  important  particular. 
The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  document  was  the 
reduction  of  the  hop  and  malt  duties  one  half,  which 
would  cause  a  deficit  of  five  or  six  millions  in  the 
annual  revenue,  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  house  tax.  The  free  trade  party 
justly  regarded  this  as  an  attempt  of  the  Ministry 
to  redeem  its  infiuence  with  the  agriculturists,  so 
seriously  imperiled  by  its  abandonment  of  protective 
duties  a  few  days  before,  and  at  once  the  whole 
force  of  opposition  was  mustered  against  it.  Com- 
mon consent  seemed  to  select  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  house  tax  as  the  issue  upon  which  the  per- 
manence of  the  Cabinet  should  be  made  to  depend. 
The  contest  lasted,  with  varying  phases,  until  Thurs- 
day night,  December  16th.  In  vain  was  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  urged  to  withdraw  the  budget. 
His  resolution  to  abide  by  it  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  the  night  we  have  named  was  pre-announced  as 
that  upon  which  a  division  would  take  place,  and 
The  fate  of  the  Ministry  be  finally  determined.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  that  occasion  bristled  with 
all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his  mind  and  rhetoric. 
Refusing  te  debate  at  length  the  obnoxious  house 


duty,  against  which  the  assaults  of  opposition  had 
been  mainly  directed,  he  turned  upon  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  leveled  their 
attacks  upon  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Public 
Works  Fund  to  the  indemnification  of  the  reduced 
shipping  dues,  and  made  a  sarcastic  and  vehement 
charge  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  late  Whig 
Ministry.  He  began  by  declaring  that  after  listen- 
ing attentively  to  a  four  nights'  debate,  he  had  not 
listened  to  one  good  reason  for  amending  one  of  the 
propositions  he  had  originally  offered.  The  Public 
Works  Loan  Fund,  he  contended,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  vast  and  independent  resource  for  ministerial 
corruption ;  that  it  had  been  originally  created  at  the 
Conclusion  of  war,  for  the  employment  of  the  200,000 
seamen  then  discharged  from  the  service ;  and  that  its 
application  to  that  use,  or  indeed  to  any  other  pro- 
motion of  publio  welfare,  had  become  traditional. 
He  espeoiaily  charged  the  Whig  administration  with 
mal-appropriation  of  this  fund,  entering  into  tedious 
details ;  and  then,  shifting  his  ground,  recalled  the 
histoiy  of  ^  window-tax  reduction,  effected  by  Sir 
C.  Wood.  This  was  done  to  show,  that  the  charge  of 
unreasonably  augmenting  direct  taxation,  which  the 
budget  had  provoked,  was  much  more  applicable  to 
those  measures  upon  which  the  Wliigs  had  chosen 
to  test  the  merits  of  their  administtation.  The  Min- 
ister then  proceeded  to  justify  the  principles  upon 
which  the  budget  was  founded,  and,  after  launclung 
his  diatribes  with  the  utmost  impartiality  upon  both 
Whigs  and  Conservatives,  he  concluded  with  a  pre- 
diction, that  the  Coalition  Ministry,  which  should 
succeed  him,  would  be  temporarily  triumphant — but 
short-lived.  The  spirited  but  vanquished  statesman 
sat  down,  amid  prolonged  and  deafening  cheers. 
The  S3rmpathy  of  every  Englishman,  of  whatever 
party,  was  with  the  man  who  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated the  national  disposition  for  "  dying  game ;" 
and  while  the  ministry  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  objectionable  measures  it  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  prolong  its  hold  upon  power,  met  with  genera] 
contempt ;  the  meed  of  applatise  could  not  be  with- 
held from  the  political  gladiator,  who  had  played  his 
part  so  manfrdly.  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  a  temperate  address,  rebuking  the  indis- 
criminate rancor,  as  he  regarded  it,  of  the  latter, 
and  justifying  the  position  of  himself  and  friends 
with  reference  to  several  measures.  The  division, 
which  ensued,  resulted : 

For  Ministers 880 

Against  them 805 


minority !• 

The  announcement  of  the  defeat,  carried  Lord 
Derby  at  once  to  the  Queen,  who  accepted  the  re- 
signation of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  No  notable 
effect  was  produced  on  the  money  market  by  the 
event.  It  was  too  apparent  that  the  out-going  gov- 
ernment had  no  stronger  hold  upon  popular  confidence 
than  upon  that  of  the  House  :  and  that  any  cJiange 
would  be  welcome.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  confidential 
friend  and  associate  of  Peel,  was  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  forthwith  entered  upon  the  duty  of  form- 
ing a  new  administratioii,  drawing  its  elements  from 
the  two  leading  parties,  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  recent  contest ;  and  within  a  week  th^ 
cabinet  was  completed  as  follows : 

Babl  or  ABimniBif First  Lord  of  the  Trea«nry 

Lord  Cbanwobth Lord  ChaneeUor. 

Mr.  Gladstonb CbaneeUor  of  Excltoqaer 

Lord  PALMBasTON , .  .Home  Secretary. 

Lord  John  Rvssell Foreign  Secretary. 

Dvxi  OP  NiwcASTLB Colonlal  Seoretary. 
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Sir  Jaium  GiuHAM Pint  Lord  or  the  AdminOty. 

Eawl  Gbahtilli Presideut  of  the  GouncU. 

DuksopAbotlk Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Hod.  8t»mit  HxmBKBT  . . .  Secretary  at  War. 

Sir  C.  Wood PresH.  of  Board  of  Control. 

Sir  W.  MoLBtwoKTH First  Comm'r.Pablic  Worka. 

Mahqois  op  Laitbdowni.  . .  A  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  vrtth- 
omMnee. 
FRANCE. 
The  Senahu  Cmtmiium  of  November  4th,  named 
the  21flt  and  22d  of  that  month  for  a  popular  vote  on 
the  PMucUumt  establishing  the  Empire.  The  vote 
was  accordingly  taken  throughout  Prance  on  those 
days,  and  without  disturbance  or  remarkable  inci- 
dent. Sndi  apposition  as  ventured  to  display  itself, 
was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  southern  provinces  and 
in  La  Vend^.  On  the  let  of  December,  the  Corpa 
Legislaiif  repaired  in  full  equipage  and  state  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  whefe  the  President  was  m  wuving, 
and  throng  M.  Billault,  their  presiding  oflleer,  an- 
nounced the  result,  in  a  speech  remarkable  only  for 
its  ardent  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  new  order 
of  things.    The  vote  Was  reported  as  follows : 

For  the  Empire 7,8S4,I80 

Agafakst  it t58,146 

▼eies  eanMed  as  Qlegal 6t,8IS 

Majority  finr  Louis  Ni^ral^n  as  Em- 
peror   7,547,718 

The  Prinoe,  in  reply,  dis<daimed  for  the  new  leign 
any  pretensions  to  legitimate  right,  notwithstanding 
he  hikd  chosen  to  assume  a  title.  Napoleon  III.,  s^- 
nificant  of  dynastic  succession.  He  felicitated  him- 
self on  having  acquired  his  throne  by  the  volition  of 
a  free  people,  rather  than  by  fraud,  conquest,  or 
violence  ;  and  that  he  was  fortunately  surrounded  by 
wise  and  independent  men,  who  woidd  be  enabled  to 
bring  back  bis  authority  within  just  limits,  should  he 
ever  quit  them.  Contrasting  his  own  conduct  with 
that  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  recognize  every  preceding  gevem- 
ment  as  legitimate,  and  its  acts  as  surviving  and 
valid ;  preferring  to  date  his  reign  from  the  passing 
day,  rather  than  from  the  year  1615.  In  conclusion, 
be  solemnly  recorded  an  oath  that  no  sacrifice  should 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country;  and  thsA  while  he  maintained  peace,  he 
would  yield  in  nothing  touching  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  Franee.  The  Senate  was  convened  next  day, 
and  proceeded  to  determine  the  Civil  List  of  the  new 
monarchy.  A  general  amnesty  was  declared.  M. 
AchiUe  Fould  was  declared  Minister  of  State.  The 
presumptive  inheritance  of  the  crown  was  settled 
upon  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Algeria.  The 
o<Htmation  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  vast  preparations  are  on  foot  to  make 
it  a  resplendent  affair.  Such  are  some  of  the  items 
of  domestic  arrangement,  by  which  the  fruits  of  the 
Emperor's  shrewd  and  masterly  policy  are  secured 
to  himaelf  and  family,  and  the  questionable  means 
shut  from  sight  by  the  splendor  of  the  consummation. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
powers  to  acknowledge  the  Empire.  The  acquies- 
cence of  England,  indeed,  was  so  promptly  accorded 
as  to  excite  the  "  most  vivid  satisfaction"  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
animated  reproaches  of  the  British  public  against 
Lord  Malmeabury,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whose 
personal  prepossessions  were  said  to  have  overoome 
all  regard  to  national  dignity  and  propriety.  Our 
own  Minister  acted  with  the  others,  in  deference  to 
the  established  usage  of  this  government  recognizing 


the  government  defael^.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  expressions  of  his 
entire  satisdhction  with  the  new  order  of  things.  It 
was  for  some  time  a  problem,  whether  the  Pontiff* 
would  accede  to  the  filial  wish  of  the  Prince,  to  have 
him  present  at  the  spproaching  ceremony  of  oorona- 
tkm ;  but  it  is  now  imiderstood  that  his  Holinees  haw 
oonsented  to  attend  the  rite,  and  eonsecrate  tfar 
noiitieiiu  reginu  with  the  apostolic  benediction. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  France,  shows  that 
the  Senate  has  been  quite  liberal  in  its  constrvction 
ef  the  inaugural  speech,  so  far  as  its  conservative 
check  to  the  Imperial  will  was  refonred  to.  The 
Emperor  submitted  to  thst  body  certain  amendments 
to  the-Constittttion  of  Febniary  Hth,  1892,  whereby 
the  prerogatives  of  granting  wnnesties,  making 
treaties,  and  decreeing  public  woiio,  and  the  right 
of  the  Ministers  to  vote  upon  the  budget  were  as- 
sured to  him.  The  Senate  debated  the  propositioBs 
at  some  length,  and  eventually  named  a  oommiuee 
to  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  beg  some  modifica- 
tions. The  Emperor  only  replied,  by  repeating  that 
the  Senate  merely  desired  a  conflict,  as  a  salvo  to 
its  own  dignity,  and  that  his  demands  would  be 
neither  withdrawn  Of  abated.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  without  further  discussion. 

AxaODg  other  dJbi^lays  of  the  Imperial  clemency,  the 
release  of  Abd-el-Kader  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
After  being  royally  entertained  at  Paris,  where  for 
some  weeks  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  he 
sailed  on  the  21st  December  for  Brouasa,  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  is  to  enjoy  the  reluctant  hospitalit) 
of  the  Porte,  as  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  that  city. 
SPAIN. 

The  progress  of  European  reaction  has  been  not- 
ably illustrated  in  Spain  since  our  last  issue.  In 
the  course  of  Novmnber,  a  new  Constitution  was 
promulgated  by  the  Queen,  making  the  Senate  he- 
reditary, and  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  electors,  determined  by  a 
high  property  qualification.  The  popular  discontent 
with  this  alteration  disclosed  itself  in  a  flood  of  pe- 
titions, deprecating  the  measure,  and  praying  a  re- 
turn to  the  previous  organic  law.  Oeneral  Narvaez, 
the  most  populsr  of  Spanish  statesmen,  General 
Concha,  the  former  liberal  Governor  of  Cuba,  and 
ether  prominent  public  men,  threw  themselves  at 
once  into  exposition.  The  former  was  ordered  to 
convey  himself  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  Ministry, 
notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  veteran  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa  from  the  Council,  expressed  its 
resolution  to  persist ;  but  since  that  time,  the  dis- 
content has  proved  to  be  so  general,  that  Bravo 
Murille,  has  handed  in  the  resignations  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  and  been  replaced  by  General 
Roncali,  whose  views  we  are  not  apprised  of.  It  is 
hoped  that  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recall  the  obnoxious  instrument. 

The  rest  of  Europe  presei^  no  feature  of  marited 
importance.  A  measure  similar  to  that  proposed  in 
Spain  has  been  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bers, without  meeting  the  least  opposition.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  recent  advices,  was  at  Ber- 
lin, visiting  his  royal  brother,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Austrian  finances  continue  to  haunt  the  money 
markets  of  Europe,  recently,  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  of  ten  millions  steriing.  While 
the  army  remains  undiminished — and  it  is  presumed 
that  no  reduction  will  be  thought  of,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  remains  undecided — 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  loan  being  taken,  unless 
at  most  extraordinary  usury. Turkey  has  pro- 
duced no  fresh  phenomena  since  our  last. 
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TRITING,  as  we  now  do,  upon  th«  heel  of  De- 
cember, it  seems  as  if  the  Seasons  had  changed 
their  plaoes,  and  as  4f  the  weeks,  in  all  the  Dieni> 
ment  of  the  Christmas  soene,  were  giving  «s  a  May- 
day dance.  Old  men's  memories  are  mustered,  to 
match  us  such  a  winter  of  open  windows  and  of 
bloom:  the  camellias  are  before  their  time;  the  roses 
of  summer  are  showing  flowers ;  and  they  tell  as 
(who  are  favored  with  the  sight  and  the  odor  of  such 
things)  that  the  violets  are  showing  their  blue  ban- 
ners through  the  firost-orimpen  leaves ;  and  the  girls 
are  mahing  Christmas  nosegays  from  northern  gar- 
dens. 

Last  year,  at  a  date  not  fiur  off  from  this,  and  we 
spent  a  few  icy  periods  upon  the  East  River  bridge 
of  glass,  where  people  traveled  on.  foot  to  Brooklyn, 
and  shivered  in  the  sunshine.  The  oontrast  is  as 
gieat  as  could  be  fimcied :  and  the  twin  winters  when 
fifty-two  and  fifty-three  drifted  up--the  one  in  &oaen 
spray,  and  the  oUier  in  okmds  of  flowers — will  prove 
most  excellent  marking  years,  by  which  to  score  the 
couplet  of  twelvemonths  which  gave  to  our  Magazine 
a  hundred  thousand  of  subscribers. 

Nor  are  the  blessings  of  the  year  narrowed  to  the 
North.  The  Southern  winter  is  but  a  prolonged 
October,  with  the  warm  autumn  haae  hanging  lov- 
iagly  over  the  rice  stubble  and  the  cane  fields,  and  the 
withered  remnants  of  cottcm.  The  japoniea  flaunts 
in  open  gardens ;  and  the  moss-rose,  Lamarque, 
sweetens  the  Georgian  fields  in  January.  Even  the 
geranium  in  our  office  window  wears  the  sun  that 
steals  through  the  dusty  panes  with  a  grace,  and  a 
gratitude  of  blossom,  that  returns  thanks  in  perfume ; 
and  the  white  bells  of  a  frail  heather  stir  as  we  open 
the  casement,  and  welcome  with  full  cups  of  pollen 
the  blithe  December. 

As  for  the  town,  it  has  felt  the  sunshine  too  pleas- 
antly to  seek  other  pleasure  in  the  £ltes  that  outlast 
the  ni^t ;  and  baUs  have  been  at  a  discount.  The 
short  sittings  upon  Lecture  benches,  have  chimed 
more  neariy  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  soft  moon- 
shine, under  which  whispering  couples  of  lecture- 
goers  have  talked  of  Dr.  Kane  and  the  ice,  or  of  the 
naughty  Swift,  and  the  suffering  Vanessa  and  Stella. 
We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  repeated  lectures  of 
our  guest,  Mr.  Thackeray,  have  quickened  a  literaiy 
inquiry,  wad  promoted  a  Gulliver-like  reading  that  is 
most  strange  and  notable.  Editor  as  we  are,  and 
thriving  as  we  do  on  the  dry  meal  of  books,  we  find 
ourselves  hardly  posted  enough  in  the  witticisms  and 
hwnor  of  good  Queen  Anne's  time,  to  cope  with  the 
lady  conversationists  who  beset  us  at  every  hand. 
Time  and  again  have  we  been  compelled  ta yield  the 
floor  and  the  argument,  and  to  go  back  to  our  study 
for  a  fresh  reading  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Our 
only  resource,  to  sustain  our  repuUtion  as  literary 
purveyor,  has  been  to  shift  the  topic  upon  times  more 
near,  or  more  remote ;  and  to  beleaguer  our  fair 
tempters  with  quotations,  out  of  the  present  tide  of 
their  study. 

Henry  Esmond  is  the  tea-table  staple:  Fitz- 
Boodle  belongs  to  bar-room  chat ;  and  romantic  young 
men,  in  emulation  of  the  valorous  hero  of  Swift's 
time,  are  even  thinking  of  transferring  their  atten- 
tions from  Beatrix-like  daughters  to  their  widowed 
mothers.  The  engagements  of  the  winter  if  the  pres- 
ent fevot  continues,  will  undoubtedly  show  a  great 
galaxy  of  widow  names ;  and  flirts,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  at  a  corresponding  discount. 

Who  indeed,  with  half  an  eye,  but  must  perceive. 


that  the  attentioivheretofore  lavished  upon  cqquettish 
young  girls  is  tf'most  idle  and  absurd  empldyment, 
only  bringing  regrets  and  disappointment,  and  all 
manner  of  uneasiness  ?  And  who  does  not  further 
perceive,  that  an  experienced  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty,  or  two-and-forty,  well  preserved,  skilled  in 
the  management  of  refractoiy  husbands,  delicate  in 
her  impulses,  refined  in  her  expression,  generous  in 
her  widowhoodf  and  captivating  in  her  weeds,  is  the 
veiy  ideal  of  most  rational  hopes,  and  the  proper  re- 
cipient of  all  those  romantic  charities  which  abound 
in  the  youthful  heart  ? 

For  our  own  part,  if  we  were  young  and  unhappy, 
we  would  majrry  a  widow. 

AsiDB  from  the  Henry  Elsmond  and  Thackeray 
fever  of  the  winter,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
any  particular  contagion  to  speak  of.  New  York 
ladies  are  certainly  literary  the  present  season,  just 
as  they  were  Kossuth-y  and  Jenny  Lind-y  a  few  sea- 
sons ago.  The  taste  for  Gennan,  Hungarian,  and 
music,  has  yielded  to  a  taste  for  old  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  number  of  **  British  Essayists,"  and 
'*  Addison's  Works,"  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and 
Steele's  **  Christian  Hero,"  which  have  this  year 
been  done  up  in  calf  and  gilt,  and  sold  for  Christmas 
cadeauMt  is,  we  are  told,  most  surprising ;  and  far 
exceeds  the  number  for  any  previous  year. 

We  do  not  know  but  old  English  literature  is  ab- 
solutely driving  out  of  the  market  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  that  fervor,  and  passion,  and  strong  expression, 
will  yield  to  the  quiet  simplicity  of  such  gentlemen 
as  Addison  and  Temple.  If  booksellers  could  only 
foresee  these  shifts  in  the  town  taste,  they  would 
make  their  fortune.  But  like  the  changes  in  Wall 
Street,  our  literary  taste  is  exceedingly  spasmodic 
and  whimsical.  One  day,  Shakespeare  is  above  par. 
and  there  are  large  sales  on  tim^ ;  the  next,  a  few 
outsiders,  set  on  by  a  comer  movement  in  Scott  or 
Bulwer,  will  bid  heavily  on  the  Waveriey  and  Pel 
ham  Novels.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  ofteu 
happens  that  these  are  both  down ;  and  that  some 
"Thackeray"  Exhibit  of  worth  and  wit  (corre- 
sponding to  an  ingenious  annual  statement  of  th« 
Delaware  and  Hudson)  will  carry  Swift  to  the  very 
top  of  the  mari^et. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  suggestion,  that  Messrs.  Bun^  h 
and  Brother  issue  from  month  to  month  a  table  of  the 
comparative  range  of  the  different  authors  who  are 
in  favor  with  the  ladies  of  New  York.  It  would 
serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  those  desirous  of  making 
libraiy  investments,  but  would  make  a  permanent 
and  philosophic  history  of  the  march  of  mind. 

As  an  aid  to  this  hint,  we  will  venture  to  sum  up 
what  we  think  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  state- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  average  rate  of 
current  literaiy  stocks. 

Statb  op  rm  Markkt  foe  Dicbmbih,  18M. 

There  was  eonslderaMe  mevemsnt  the  pest  month  in 
ttterary  stocks,  sad  prtees  ruled  steady.  The  greatest 
Auetuatien  we  have  to  note  is  in  Unele  Tom's  Cabin— 
opening  at  170  and  dosing  at  160,  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency. 

Thackeray  was  active :  Sales  at  lfl2|,  buyer's  option 
Steele  in  demand  ;  quotations  at  1S5  to  1S8.  We  hear  of 
a  large  sale,  six  months  paper,  st  131. 

Mrs.  Klrkland  (Gift-Book)  100  to  119.  Domestics  gen- 
erally rather  dull. 

Homes  of  Amerioan  Authors  lUr  to  middling.  A  few 
ssles  at  00  le  9S.    (Chiefly  by  smnuAMturers.) 

NspoleoB  sad  his  Marshsls,  being  an  old  stoek,  wax 
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rather  hwrj.  CloMd,  howeyvr,  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. 

Ticknor  and  Bancroft  steady ;  parcbased  generally  for 
investment. 

Addison  and  Swift  have  been  lively.  Shrewd  capital- 
ists are,  however,  cautious  about  large  investments  at 
present  prices. 

With  this  gratuitous  hint,  we  commend  the  matter 
to  those  more  immediately  concerned. 


A  FRIEND  in  the  South  drops  us  a  line — as  we 
sum  up  what  we  can,  to  amuse  our  readers  of  every 
zone — "  that  the  winter,  saving  an  overplus  of  nun, 
is  the  merest  ba^telle  of  a  vrinter ;  and  I  am  writing 
by  an  open  window,  although  it  is  well  past  the 
middle  of  December.  The  boyt,  black  and  white, 
are  playing  at  marbles  in  the  streets;  and  of  the 
night-time  are  throwing  off  all  maimer  of  stray  fire- 
works, in  anticipation  of  the  coming  Christmas.  It 
IS  rather  a  fiinny  way,  you  inay  think,  of  ushering 
in  the  great  festive  season  of  the  year :  but  it  is  our 
way  of  proving  a  youthful  light-heartedness  that  is 
earnest  to  make  itself  heard. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  continues,  "  I  cant  say  we  al- 
together relish  the  manner  in  which  *  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  appears  to  be  making  its  way,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also,  by  last  advices,  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. I  don*t  wish  you  at  all  to  think  that  we  are 
insensible  to  such  literary  merit  as  certainly  belongs 
to  the  book;  but  it  is  natural  enough  surely,  that 
we,  tied  as  we  are  by  apparently  insoluble  ties  to 
an  institution  that  belongs  to  our  families,  and  hearths, 
and  childhood,  and  that  has  a  sort  of  antiquity  which 
commands  reverence  almost,  in  the  persons  of  our 
old  household  servants,  should  look  a  little  askance 
at  such  exhibition  of  it,  as  makes  us  play  the  mon- 
ster in  the  eyes  of  all  the  society  of  Europe. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  enter  now  any  special  plea  in 
favor  of  the  system.  But  I  want  you,  at  least,  and 
such  as  we  have  regard  for  in  your  whereabouts,  to 
believe  that  we  have  hearts  of  flesh,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  that  we  know  how  to  be  kind,  and 
careful,  and  considerate  toward  those  who,  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  are  thrown  under  our 
hands  and  ownership. 

**  Pray,  what  can  I  do  ?  Here  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  poor  fellows  who  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  with  a 
fair  extent  of  ground  in  our  pleasant  pine  country. 
They  have  been  in  my  father's  and  grandfather's 
family  for  years.  They  are  attached  not  only  te  the 
place,  but  to  myself  and  to  my  wife.  They  throng 
about  us  when  we  go  away,  to  bid  us  adieu ;  and 
they  throng  about  us  when  we  come  back,  to  shout 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  Even  *  Mamma,'  the  old 
nurse  of  the  family,  who  held  me  for  years  in  her 
arms,  and  John  and  Arthur  who  are  how  in  their 
Cnves,  scarce  forbears  to  kiss  me. 

"  They  all  work  well,  and  they  all  live  well ;  and 
it  would  sadly  run  against  my  better  judgment  to 
make  sale  of  a  single  one,  even  to  the  kindest  of 
masters.  I  believe  sincerely  that  some  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  to  leave  jfne.  Yet  perhaps  some  peo- 
pie  would  count  it  virtuous  in  me  to  sell  all  of  them, 
tsod  go  away  from  a  country  where  this  old  *plague- 
spot'  is  lingering.  But  I  can  not,  and  could  not  sat- 
isfy my  conscience  in  doing  this. 

'<  What  then  can  I  do  7 

**  Nothing,  sir,  as  it  seems  to  me,  save  to  make 
them  as  happy  as  possible,  by  encouraging  system- 
atic habits  of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  and  correct 
moral  action.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  hoping  very 
.much  for  the  time,  when  a  little  fuller  and  more 
.  complete  cirilization  in  the  midst  of  our  pine  woods. 


will  draw  veiy  many  people  of  the  North  to  a  winter 
residence  under  our  balmy  atmosphere ;  and  then, 
please  God,  when  we  talk  as  friends  about  common 
grieviuaoes,  over  a  common  table,  we  may  hope  to 
lay  our  shouldera  together  in  s  brotherly  way  for  the 
amendment  of  whatever  is  wrong  in  our  common 
country,  whether  it  be  Northward  or  Southward." 


WASHncoTON,  the  papers  tell  us,  is  even  now 
filling  up  with  the  firstlings  of  that  tribe  of  ofllce- 
seekers,  who  will  presently  overrun  the  capital. 
The  old  clerks  who  have  fattened  on  the  public 
granary,  winning  their  insecure  earnings  by  hard 
labor,  are  girding  themselves^  up  for  a  new  cast  upon 
the  tide  of  life.  It  is  at  best  a  sorry  maintenance 
for  a  roan,  which,  at  the  longest,  can  barely  out- 
reach the  four  yean  of  Presidential  Hfo  ;  and  which 
at  the  expiration  of  such  term  leaves  him,  with  mind 
and  hand  attuned  to  a  clerkly  organization  that  he 
can  transplant  nowhere. 

Within  our  knowledge,  we  can  recall  the  scant 
figure  of  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  who,  by  courtesy 
and  attention,  had  managed  to  retain  place  throu^ 
three  successive  administration*— -who  had  reared 
his  family  through  a  dozen  of  yeara  upon  the  small 
income  belonging  to  his  post — saving  nothing,  and 
yielding  much  of  independence  in  his  endeavor  te 
retain  the  place  that  gave  bread  to  his  household  ; 
and,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  administration, 
when  his  head  was  white  with  labon,  and  his  hand 
and  brain  cramped  to  his  tread-mill  offices,  turned 
Carelessly  adrift,  an  aimless  and  almost  hopeless 
wreck  of  a  man.  We  can  imagine  no  position  more 
disconsolate,  or  more  full  of  harassment ;  and  we 
beg  those  concerned  in  the  ordering  of  such  matten, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  arrange  such  disposition  of  the 
metropolitan  clerkships,  pertaining  to  the  cabinets, 
as  shall  have  some  measure  of  permanence ;  and 
not  invite  that  heedless  scrambling  for  place,  which 
breeds  unwise  expectation,  and  which  entails  de- 
sertion  and  destitution. 


Wb  hear  latteriy  of  a  pretty  game  upon  the  vanity 
of  our  provincial  great  men,  which  has  greatly  amused 
us,  and  which  has  greatly  profited  the  prqjecton  of 
the  enterprise.  Vanity  is  a  capital  mine  to  work ; 
and  cautiously  drained,  and  dug  over,  it  will  yield 
equally  well  with  any  of  the  Sonora  or  Quartz- 
mining  companies. 

Mr.  A.  B.  (the  projector  in  question)  who  is 
largely  concerned  in  the  arte  of  mezzotint  and  line 
engraving,  writes  a  most  pleasant  and  voluble  letter 
to  a  buxom  country  gentleman  of  large  means,  stating 
in  most  delicate  formula,  that  he  has  conceived  the 
design  of  giving  to  the  worid  a  repertoire  of  the  lives 
and  likenesses  of  distinguished  Americans.  He 
dilates  upon  the  duty  such  individuals  owe  to  their 
country,  and  their  kin,  and  their  children;  their 
portraits  ought  to  be  handed  down ;  their  lives  ought 
to  be  snatched  from  obscurity.  In  this  view  he 
urges  their  compliance  with  his  request  to  forward 
a  daguerreotype,  and  a  well-written  biography ;  he 
has  applied  to  them  at  the  instigation  of  a  distin- 
guished oountryman  of  thein ;  he  hopes  that  no 
foolish  views  of  delicacy  will  prevent  their  com- 
plianco. 

Mr.  C.  D.  (the  gentleman  addressed  in  this  strain) 
becomes  happy — suddenly  happy ;  happy  in  a  way 
he  hardly  dares  mention  to  his  wifo ;  he  f^ls  his 
vanity  growing  by  ells ;  he  wakes  in  the  night  with 
the  pleasant  conviction  that  renown  has  lighted  en 
his  hearth  and  head.  He  meets  his  fellow  towns- 
men with  a  patronizing  air;  anticipating  their  in> 
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I  regard  at  finding  him  enrolled  (as  he  thinks 
privately,  he  desenres  to  be)  with  distinguished 
Americans.  If  a  member  of  Congress,  he  looks 
round  upon  hit  brothers  of  the  beaches  with  a  com- 
placent  smile ;  thinking  that  in  time  they  may  pos- 
sibly work  up  to  his  standard. 

He  natoraUy  secures  the  writing  of  the  biography, 
and  dispatches  the  daguerreotype.  He  finds  him- 
self, howeyer,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  memorandum  of  Uie  probaUe  cost 
of  the  engraving,  stating  that  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  work  are  extravagantly  large,  and  hoping 
that  eighty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  will 
not  forbid  the  distinguished  geatleman  from  iulfill- 
ing  an  obligation  which  he  owes  to  his  country  (if 
a  bachelor),  or  to  his  posterity  (if  married). 

Now,  such  is  the  pleasant  buoywiey  of  most  men's 
vanity,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  eighty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  do  tier  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sort  of 
distinction,  at  once  modestly  acquired,  and  most 
popularly  and  publicly  recoided. 

The  consequence  is,  in  our  day,  that  we  are  en- 
joying: ^  ^^^>t  galaxy  of  distinguished  men,  in  all 
the  chiaro-scuro  of  Sartain,  and  of  Sadd.  The  re- 
sult is  only  unfortunate,  as  calculated  to  perplex 
the  compilers  of  biographical  dictionaries  of  the 
next  generation.  It  surely  encourages  the  arts ;  it 
promotes  wmrmth  of  feeling ;  it  inspires  courage ; 
and — ^we  are  happy  to  leam-Hhat  it  proves  richly- 
remunerative  to  the  projectors. 

We  are  ourselves  strongly  in  hopes  of  receiving 
a  lithographed  letter  of  proposals  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
ws  have  gratuitously  given  this  publicity  to  the  de- 
sign we  shall  expect  to  escape  at  "half-cost  of 
plate.**  As  a  matter  of  gratification  to  our  children, 
we  should  feel  gratified  to  that  limit  of  expenditure. 


As  for  French  affairs,  they  have  gone  on,  as  the 
**  Chirrent  Events"  of  our  Table  will  tell  the  reader, 
most  swimmingly.  The  new  Emperor  has  put  on  his 
honors,  as  if  he  were  bom  to  them ;  and  that  h^py 
French  people  has  slipped  into  the  livelihood  of  im- 
perial rule  as  gayly,  and  fondly,  and  quietly,  and 
(to  all  appearance)  as  lovingly  as  they  ever  slipped 
before  into  Kingship,  or  Republic,  or  Gonsulate,  or 
the  Rule  of  Red.  Crod  grant  them  patience,  and 
Umg-suflering ;  and  with  these,  a  kindling  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  manly  independence,  which,  when 
they  be  ripened  with  reading  and  with  thou^t,  will, 
we  trust,  bring  down  from  heaven  upon  their  strick- 
en and  thirsty  land  some  manna  of  Freedom,  and 
some  dews  of  Christian  grace  ! 

Balls  and  theatric  shows  are  deadening  all  gmra- 
bbs  of  maloontent,  and  the  throng  of  strangers  who 
fill  the  Boulevards  snd  the  shops,  fill  up  the  tills  of 
the  Bourgtoiaiey  and  take  off"  the  edge  of  tyranny, 
with  the  round  rim  of  the  tinkling  coin. 

As  with  us,  they  tell  us  that  the  rains  have  soak- 
ed the  city  and  the  country,  spoiling  the  last  of  the 
Southern  vintsge,  and  making  the  Macadam  of  the 
Boulevards  a  waste  of  mud. 

Among  the  new  things  which  have  amused  the 
new-bom  imperialists,  has  been  the  story  of  an  Im- 
perial hunt  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleao.  Nor 
must  the  untraveled  reader  imagine  the  forest  to  be 
merely  a  caged  park,  or  Boston  Common.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  lie  in  it ;  and  the  boles  of  the  hoary 
sycamores»  and  lime-trees,  and  beeches,  would  show 
proudly  even  beside  the  most  gigantic  that  stretch 
their  shadows  upon  the  waters  of  Ontario.  More- 
over, they  stand  at  proud  intervals  apart,  as  you 
ride  through  the  noble  forest  glades,  and  the  wild 
grass  and  anemones  grow  abundantly,  giving  open 


aaid  ravishing  distances  to  the  eyes,  and  offiering  (air 
riding  for  a  cohort  of  hunters  geared  after  the  olden 
time. 

And  in  such  guise,  wiUi  outriders  and  attendant 
ladies  in  green  velvet  riding-dresses  trimmed  with 
gold,  and  with  hats  looped  up  with  golden-braid  and 
overhung  with  dark  ostrich  plumes,  Louis  Napoleon 
went  out  to  his  Imperial  hunting  f6te.  The  dresses 
of  the  cavaliers  were  in  full  keeping  with  what  we 
read  of  the  knights  of  a  royal  household,  when  the 
dastard  and  slobbering  Louis  XI.  rode  gayly  through 
the  same  forest  in  chase  of  the  wild-boar. 

The  new  Emperor  is  both  a  better  shot  and  a  bet- 
ter horseman  than  Louis  XI. ;  snd  they  tell  us  that 
he  surprised  even  the  best  equipped  men  of  his  com- 
pany. Qood  shooting  tells  well  in  France,  whether 
it  be  in  the  forest  or  the  street ;  Louis  Napoleon  has 
found  his  account  in  it  before  in  the  stieet,  and  now 
he  has  balanced  the  account  in  the  forest. 

Akin  to  this  marching  up  of  the  old-time  manoeu- 
vres in  the  field,  we  may  record  the  fact  announced 
in  a  blaxe  by  the  Paris  modistes,  that  the  evening- 
drftsses  of  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon's  court  have 
been  rovived*  both  to  the  sleeve  and  the  shortened 
waist.  Let  our  lady-raaders  look  up  a  portrait  of 
Josephine,  or  an  old  family-picture  painted  by  Wal- 
do at  the  opening  of  the  prasent  century,  and  they 
may  fancy  bow  they  will  appear— perhaps  in  less 
than  a  year,  when  our  good  ladies  above  Bleecker- 
street  shall  have  countenanced  the  Imperial  novelty, 
and  have  grown  as  stingy  of  waist  as  they  will  b^ 
generous  of  bosom. 

Nob  is  pleasant  story  wanting  in  these  imperial 
days  to  point  the  periods  of  our  fevorite  Guinot. 
We  can  not  forbear  to  render  into  English  this  one, 
which  shows  a  better  turn  of  French  sentiment  than 
we  are  in  the  way  of  recounting  : 

Monsieur  D and  wife  were  rich  to  luxuriance ; 

but  they  had  a  daughter,  the  eldest,  in  whom  their 
pride  had  once  centred,  who,  by  a  sad  dispensation 
of  Providence,  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  life.  No 
marriage-f^te  and  no  gay  betrothment  lay  before  her 
desolate  and  widowed  maidenhood.  But  the  pa- 
rents, with  a  tenderness  worthy  of  sll  emulation, 
atoned  for  the  lack  of  wooers  by  the  c<»stancy  and 
delicacy  of  their  devotion ;  and  as  her  age  drew  on 
to  majority,  they  detemined  to  anrprise  their  unfor- 
tunate child  with  such  show  of  q>lendor  and  sueh 
token  of  their  love  as  should  keep  the  smiles  upon 
her  pale  face,  and  lend  such  relief  as  friends  could 
lend  to  the  desolation  of  her  lot 

A  new  suite  of  apartments  was  added  to  their 
rooms*  unknown  to  her,  and  furnished  with  the  rich- 
est of  Parisian  decorations.  New  jewels  were  pur- 
chased and  displayed  upon  the  delicately-wrou^t 
toUet-tables  ;  a  new  portrait  of  her  pale  faee,  done 
at  the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  artist,  hung 
upon  the  wall ;  and  chairs  and  lounges,  rich  with 
brocade,  invited  to  repose  and  languor.  Gariands 
and  vases  of  orange  flowers  perfumed  the  air ;  gifb 
from  scores  of  friends  were  scattered  around  ;  and 
eveiy  thing  bespoke  the  apparel  and  the  pleasures 
of  a  bride. 

Upon  the  expected  birthday  all  the  dearest  friends 
of  the  poor  giri  were  invited  to  a  fSte ;  and,  by  ma- 
gic, as  it  seemed,  the  new  apartments  were  thrown 
open  to  her  bewildered  gaze,  and  every  article  of 
luxury  was  blazoned  with  her  cipher. 

The  chiW  turned  inquiringly  to  her  parents,  and 
by  their  caresses  was  taught  that  this  was  her  bridal 
day  ;  since  now  she  wss  vredded  anew,  by  all  theso 
tokens,  to  her  father's  and  her  mother's  love,  which 
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would  watofa  oTor  her  in  the  new  and  brilliant  home 
always.  Here,  too,  she  could  invite,  when  and  as 
she  chose,  the  friends  of  her  girlhood  :  and  if  fate 
had  made  her  lot  one  of  maidenly  retirement,  it  was 
yet  r|uickened  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
the  l>f  Iter  wealth  of  parental  tenderness. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  French,  there  is  very 
much  in  their  domestic  relations  to  be  zealously 
admired.  Not  any  where  in  the  wide  world  does  a 
son  so  cling  to  the  father,  or  the  father  to  the  son. 


iitHsfs  Srinatr. 


In  resuminf  our  **  Drawer,"  let  us  say  a  word  or 
two  in  explanation  of  what  is  intended  to  be,  and 
what  has  heretofore  been,  its  character.  And  we  ad- 
dress oarsebrea  more  paiticulariy  to  the  rery  OMUiy 
thousands  who  moat  probably  have  not  seen  the 
opening  Number,  which  wet  forth  what  it  purported 
to  be. 

*'  Thk  DmiWBB,'*  then,  is  a  place  into  which  has 
fallen,  from  year  to  year,  and  month  to  month,  for  a 
very  long  time  past,  such  things,  in  prose  or  vexaa, 
anecdote  or  incident,  wit  or  sober  thought,  fm  or 
pathos ;  some  old,  some  new,  but  aU  placed  there  b«< 
cause  it  was  deemed  that  there  was  90m§tking  in  each 
deposit,  selected  or  original,  that  would  reward  pe^ 
nisal.  A  thing  may  be  so  old  that  it  shall  be  new  to 
one  in  a  hundred  at  the  present  day ;  tsad  all  will 
a^ree  that  a  good  old  thing  is  better  than  a  poor  s 
on<». 

Having  said  thua  much  to  our  great  cloud  of  new 
subscribers,  touching  this  particular  department  of 
our  Magazine,  we  enter  upon  the  new  year  that  has 
jufft  commenced  with  the  desire  and  the  intention  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  minds  with  our  unpretending 
Salmagundi. 

1 N  the  way  of  a  **  coolness"  that  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  *'  iced,**  we  know  of  nothing  more  striking  than 
the  following  passages  of  a  letter  from  a  **  gentleman" 
to  his  tailor,  in  reply  to  an  epistle  asking  him  for 
"  the  amount  of  his  bill :" 

*'  Mb.  Stitchin otow-^  it  indeed  five  years  that 
I  have  *  graced  your  books  ?'  How  fleet  is  life !  It 
scarcely  appeand  to  me  as  many  months.  Although 
I  have  never  givea  you  a  note  for  the  amount,  how 
have  the  years  passed  by!  You  will  guess  my  mean- 
ing, when  I  assure  you  it  is  atheory  of  mine  that  the 
**  wings  of  time"  are  no  other  than  two  large  notes, 
duly  drawn  and  accepted.  With  these  he  brings  his 
three,  six,  or  nine  months  into  as  many  weeks.  He 
is  continually  wasting  the  sand  from  his  glass,  drying 
the  wet  ink  of  promissory  notes.  But  let  me  not 
moralize. 

*'  Yon  *  want  money,'  you  aay,  Mr.  Stitchington. 
As  I  am  in  the  like  predicament,  you  are  in  a  capital 
condition  to  aympathizs  with  me.  You  say  '  you 
never  recollect  so  bad  a  season  as  the  present.'  Of 
course  not :  no  tailor  ever  did.  The  present  season 
is  invariably  the  worst  of  the  lot,  no  matter  how  bad 
the  others  may  have  been.  It  says  much  for  the 
moral  and  physical  strength  of  tailors,  to  see  them 
still  flourishing  on  from  worse  to  worse :  they  really 
se^m,  like  church-yard  grass,  to  grow  fat  and  rank 
upon  decay. 

"  Vou  touchingly  observe,  *  that  present  profits  do 
not  pay  for  taking  down  the  shutters.'  My  good  sir, 
then  why  proceed  in  a  ruinous  expense?  In  the 
name  of  prudence,  why  not  keep  them  constantly  up  7 

"  You  say  *  you  never  press  a  gentleman.'  Now, 
in  famUiar  phrase,  we  never  *  press  a  lemon ;'  but 


then  we  sfnetM  it  most  inexorably.  That  msa 
should  go  into  bankruptcy,  yet  live  and  Lau^  after- 
ward, is  a  great  proof  of  the  advancing  philosophy  ef 
our  times.  A  Roman  tailor,  incapable  of  meeting 
his  debts,  would,  heathen-like,  have  fiidlen  upon  his 

own  needle,  or  hung  himself. 

**  P.S.  My  humanity  suggests  this  advice  to  you  : 
Don't  go  to  any  law  expenses,  as  your  letter  found 
me  making  up  my  schedule.  An  odd  coincidence-^ 
I  had  just  popped  down  your  nams  as  your  kttsr 
arrived!" 


Ah  early  tessperance  refonasr,  when  the  great 
subject  of  temperanoe  began  first  to  oocupy  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  community,  spoke  in  this  odd 
and  amusing  way  of  the  offset  of  rum  upon  the  "  ideas 
of  prsfossional  bsd,  nswspaper  editors,  poets,  and 
the  like:" 

**  You  pour  rum  ia  among  your  idess,  and  the  way 
they  hurry  out  then  is  simLar  to  homsts  with  their 
nest  a-fire.  But  I  tell  you»  my  friends,  it  kills  them 
all  off  in  time.  These  little  mental  children  won't 
stand  liquor,  any  how  yon  can  arrange  it.  They  are 
too  delicate  to  bear  it  Being  naturally  spiritual  and 
spirited,  they  don't  want  any  spirituous  stimulant  to 
excite  them.  After  a  fow  sprees,  they  sicken,  droop, 
and  die ;  and  as  for  trying  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  freslmess,  liie,  and  vigor,  by  enlarging  the 
dram,  yon  might  as  well  attempt  to  resusettsle  a 
dead  language  virith  a  vial  of  smelling-salts !" 

Now  this  may  not  be  as  profoundly  argumentative 
as  many  a  speaker  would  hare  becoi,  but  upon  the 
minds  of  many  hearers,  whose  attention  its  veiy 
oddity  would  arrest,  it  might  not  have  proved  "  of 
■one  effect." 

The  quaint  Chinese  letters,  quoted  in  the  De- 
cember Number,  as  having  been  addressed  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bbadtobd,  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  having 
restored  the  writer  to  sight,  that  gentleman  informs 
us  by  letter,  from  Westchester  (Penn.),  are  "justly 
due  to  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  R.  Coouidsb,  a  native  o( 
England,  and  in  1888  surgeon  of  the  British  factocy 
in  China."  The  letter  of  Dr.  Bradfotd  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Sir  Ain>BKW  YouN«- 
STBAD,  the  hist  chief  of  the  Swedish  Company  in 
China,  detailing  the  origin  of  that  system  of  giatu- 
iteus  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  China  by  foreign- 
sn,  which  has  sinos  been  so  successfully  earned 
out  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parksr,  and  sCher  missionaries 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  pamphlet  alluded  to 
we  had  never  before  seen ;  and  in  the  pangnph 
from  an  old  paper,  from  whi^  the  **  Drawer"  pas- 
sage was  quoted.  Dr.  Bradford's  name  alone  was 
mantioBed.    Ws  maks  tks  correotioB  with  pleasure. 

A  CoBBBSPONDBNT  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stale  sends  us  an  epitaph,  whidi  he  dedares  to  be 
vsritaUe,  and  whioh  he  thinks  quite  as  striking  ss 
tl»se  in  the  "  Drawer  "  for  December.  It  mns  thns : 


"  Sallt  Thomas  is  hers,  and  that's  < 
The  eaadto  is  out— also  ths  saaff ; 
Her  so«l*s  with  Oon,  you  need  not  fear— 
And  what  remains  is  interred  here.** 

Thbrk  was  some  unconscious  virit  end  a  deal  ef 
childish  philosc^hy,  in  the  reply  which  a  little  giri 
(a  pretty,  bright  child,  not  quite  four  yean  oH) 
made  to  her  fother.  She  was  annoyed  at  some  old 
shoes,  which  she  was  anxious  should  lie  replaced 
by  new  ones,  and  was  venting  her  indignation  in 
rather  a  more  boisterous  manner  thsn  her  fathsi 
though  proper. 
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**  What's  the  matter,  there,  OonT  bare  yon  got 

"  No,  p^»— they  don't  ^  me  at  all,**  said  she. 
▲ad  then  she  ennmerated  all  the  fouks  of  the  shoes 
in  set  terms ;  and  reaehed  the  climax  thus :  "  They 
are  the  meanest  shoes  I  ever  saw ;  why,  they  won't 
eren  sqaeak  when  I  walk  out  !** 

SoMB  yean  ago,  the  Yankee  schooner,  **  Sally 
Ann."  under  command  of  one  Captain  Spooner,  was 
beating  np  the  Conneeticut  River.  Mr.  Comstock, 
the  mate,  was  at  his  station  forward.  According  to 
kit  notion  of  things,  the  schooner  was  geting  a  little 
too  near  to  certain  **  flatsy**  which  lay  along  the  lar- 
board shore.  80  afi  ke  goes  to  the  Captain,  and 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  says : 

**  Cap'n  Spooner,  you're  gettin*  leetle  too  close  to 
them  flats :  hadn't  yon  better  go  abeout  ?" 

To  ^diich  Captain  Spooner  replied  : 

**  Mr.  Comstock,  jest  yon  go  for'ard  and  'tend  to 
yoor  part  of  the  skuner,  and  J '11  'tend  to  mine !" 

Mr.  Comstock  went  "  for'ard"  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  hallooed  out : 

"  Boys»  see  that  'are  mud-hook  all  clear  for  lettin' 
go!" 

"  Ay,  ay,  air^-all  clear !" 

*'  Let  go  then !"  said  he. 

Down  went  the  anchor,  out  rattled  the  chain,  and 
like  a  flash  the  '*  Sally-Ann"  came  luflhig  into  the 
wind  and  then  brought  up  all  standing. 

Mr.  Comstock  walked  aft,  and  touching  his  hat 
very  cavalierly,  said : 

**  Well,  Cap'n,  my  part  of  the  skuner  is  to-an- 
ehor!" 

Thisb  is  a  natural  and  just  exception  taken 
against  the  use  of  terras,  too  common  with  Amer- 
ican biographers,  in  the  remarks  which  follow : 

"  *  Bom  of  Poor  but  Honest  Parmts  /' 

**  Whenever  I  read  the  above  words  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  biography,  I  pronounce  the  author  lack- 
ing in  good  common  sense,  as  well  as  politeness. 
Just  as  if  the  parents  must  especially  be  exempt 
from  dishonei^.  Just  as  if  it  were  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that,  idihough  the  parents  were 
poor,  they  had  the  exceptional  and  unusual  merit, 
worthy  of  particular  notation,  that  they  were  hon- 
est! 

"  This  is  one  of  the  occasional  libels  upon  the 
poor.  Nothing  but  a  purse-proud  and  money-honor- 
ing intellect  would  be  guil^  of  such  nonsense.  It 
would  answer  when  the  reading  of  the  world  was 
confined  to  the  rich.  But  when  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  wealthy,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
readers,  it  is  a  direct  insult,  as  well  as  a  miserable 
folsehood.  Who  does  not  knew  that  there  is  as 
much  dishonesty  among  the  higher  classes  as  the 
lower  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  a  community  made 
up  mainly  of  the  hard  sons  of  toil,  and  gentle  daugh- 
ters of  industry,  is  quite  as  honest,  as  virtuous,  as 
manly,  as  lovely,  and  as  noble  m  the  scions  of 
bloated  wealth,  or  the  boasters  of  a  noble  heritage 
of  name  and  blood  ? 

"  How  would  it  appear  to  the  rich,  if  a  writer 
should  speak  of  his  hero  as  having  been  *  bom  of 
rich  but  honest  parents  T  It  would  certainly  be 
quite  as  near  the  point  as  the  converse." 

EvESY  body — at  least,  every  American — has 
heard  of  Lobbnzo  Dow  ;  the  eccentric  wandering 
preacher,  who,  while  living,  traveled  on  foot  over 
almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  vast  repub- 
lic ;  fording  rivers,  sleeping  in  the  forests,  in  perils 


oftm,  but  always  at  the  places  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  address  the  people,  though  his  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  perhaps,  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore. A  great  number  of  anecdotes  are  related  of 
him,  which  are  fomiliar  to  most  readers ;  but  the 
following,  a  passage  from  one  of  his  odds-and-ends 
sermons,  it  is  believed,  is  less  known  to  the  publie. 
At  any  rate,  the  lesson  which  it  inculcates  is  well 
worth  heediag,  at  a  period  when  thers  is  so  much 
**  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage."  Nothing  could 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  foUy  of  fomily  disagree- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  violent  quarrels  are  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  passionate  and  un3rielding  tem- 
pers, excited  by  incidents  of  the  most  trivial  nature 

**I  knew,"  Mid  LomaOt  in  the  eoorse  of  one  of 
his  strangely-eomponnded  discourses,  "  an  exeeed- 
in^y  happy  and  affoetionate  young  co«i^,  who  h«d 
but  recenUy  commenced  house-keeping  in  all  the 
luxury  of  newly-wedded  love  and  elegant  plenty. 

**  As  they  sat  one  evening  in  their  parler,  exchang- 
ing the  little  tender  nothings  of  reciprocal  afieetion, 
a  sleek  little  moose  ran  aeroas  the  room. 

**  *  My  dear,*  cried  the  lady,  *  did  you  see  thai 


**  *  Yes,  I  saw  it,  my  dear;  but  it  wis  a  rst.' 

***  Oh,  no,  love,'  said  the  wife,  *  it  was  certainly 
a  mouse.' 

"*  Madam,  I  tell  you  that  it  was  a  r«r/*  replied  the 
husband,  sternly. 

**  *  It  was  a  mouse  P  reiterated  the  lady  :  *  I  sew  it 
r9Tj  distinctly.  I  think  I  should  know  what  I 
ooeT 

**  *  1  saw  it  also,  madam ;  and  my  eyes  are  aa  good 


Your  eyes  may  be  as  good,  sir ;  but  your  judg- 
ment is  not !'  retorted  the  Lady. 

"And  so,"  continued  Lorenzo, "  the  quarrel  went 
on,  until  they  so  incensed  each  other  that  neither 
spoke  to  the  other  for  a  week.  At  length,  tired  of 
glooming  away  the  hours,  they  became  reconciled ; 
and  one  evening,  soon  afterward,  as  they  sat  chat- 
ting and  toying  together,  and  expressing  for  eaeh 
other  unbounded  affection,  the  wifo  casually  re- 
marked : 

**  *  How  foolish  it  was  in  us  to  quarrel  so  about  a 
little  mouse !' 

"  *  Mouse  ?  my  dear :  you  mean  a  rat !'  exclaimed 
the  husband. 

'<  *  No ;  when  I  say  siettM,  I  mesii  a  mouse !'  re- 
pliee  the  wife ;  and  thus  the  quarrel  was  renewed, 
and  a  second  breach  of  domestic  peace  was  the  eon- 
sequence." 

What  a  lesson  to  the  quarrelsome  ia  this  ill-judged 
contest  about  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  eonse- 
qnenoe! 

A  CoBBBSPONDBirr  to  the  Drawer,  residing  in  a 
flourishing  village  in  Central  New  York,  mentions 
an  amusing  circumstance  that  seeme  worth  record- 
ing. The  lad's  father  had  become  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  **  imbibing"  rather  teo  0reely ;  and  when 
his  son  came  home  one  evening  he  was  aaked  by  his 
mother  if  he  had  seen  his  father. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  saw  him  at  the House," 

naming  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  place. 

"  What  was  he  doing  there  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  boy, "  I  don't  know  exactly ; 
but  I  gutu  he  was  taking  a  *  dissolving  view'  of  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler !" 

*'  This  incident,"  adds  our  informant,  '*  was  told 
to  his  father  on  his  return  home  that  night ;  and  it  so 
afiected  him,  that  he  has  been  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  '  Maine  Temperance  Law'  ever  since." 
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The  same  correspondent  gives  the  following  legal 
**  incident/'  as  occurring  at  the  same  place,  before 
an  eccentric  but  honest  and  upright  judge : 

**  During  a  protracted  trial  which  elicited  a  good 
deal  of  feeling,  Mr.  R ,  one  of  the  counsel  en- 
gaged (somewhat  intoxicated),  in  response  to  an  un- 
generous allusion  of  the  **  opposite  counsel"  to  his 
condition,  caught  up  an  ink-stand  and  hurled  it  at 
the  opposer's  head.  The  Court  immediately  com- 
mitted the  belligerent  Blackstone  for  a  contempt, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty-iiTe  dollars. 

Mr.  R (in  explanation). — '*  If  the  Court  please, 

I  confess  myself  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  decorum 
but  I  hope — 

Thb  Judge  (interrupting). — "  Thus  far,  sir,  the 
Court  agrees  with  you  cheerfully;  but  your  remorse 
'Somes  too  late,  for  you  stand  conricted  of  a  contempt 
of  court. 

Mr.  R (medily).— **  I  hope  the  Court  wiU 

spare  me  the  ddsgraoe  of  a  fine,  for  I  was  under  the 
influence  of " 

The  Judob  (impetuously). — **  Sit  down,  sir ;  you 
are  already  fined." 

Ms.  R (persistingly). — "1  was,  as  1  said, 

under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  and  I  think  that 
eircum — " 

The  JiTDOB  (indignantly). — **  Sit  (iotm,  sir !  Does 
the  counsel  consider  this  Court  a  mere  quack-^octory 
who  does  not  know  what  ails  a  lawyer,  without  tte- 
mg  hu  tongue  ?" 

The  oouTulsion  of  laughter  which  followed  con- 
vinced the  Judge  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  re- 
partee. 

The  following  anecdote  is  said  to  be  "  founded." 
It  is  certainly  too  good  to  be  lost : 

"A  few  miles  below  Poughkeepsic  there  lived 
some  years  ago,  if  he  does  not  now  live  there,  a  very 
worthy  clergyman,  but  very  short  in  stature.  On  a 
certain  Sunday,  about  eight  years  ago,  this  clei^gy- 
man  was  invited  by  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  that 
village  to  "  fill  his  pulpit"  for  the  day.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted ;  and  Sunday  morning  saw  Mr. 
in  the  pulpit. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  the  pulpit  was  a  rery  high 
one,  and  accordingly  nearly  hid  the  poor  clergyman 
from  view.  However,  the  congregation,  out  of  re- 
spect, managed  to  keep  their  countenances,  and 
seemed  religiously  anxious  for  the  text. 

**  They  were  not  obliged  to  wait  long ;  for  a  nose 
and  two  little  eyes  suddenly  appeared  over  the  top 
of  the  pulpit,  and  a  small  piping  voice  proclaimed  in 
nasal  tones  the  text : 

"*  Be  of  good  cheer :    It  is  If  BenotafraidP 

"  A  general  smile  pervaded  the  whole  church  at 
this  announcement ;  and  the  clergyman  himself  be- 
same  confused,  and  *  turned  all  sorts  of  colors.'  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  proceed  with  his 
sermon,  so  abruptly  broken  oflf." 


When  Mr.  Quincy  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  this  good  joke  was  related  of  him  in  a  South- 
Boston  print : 

A  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  a  contract  with  the  city  for 
.  filling  up  "  the  Flats"  on  the  "  Neck,"  invited  the 
city  government  to  examine  his  road  and  his  famous 
digging-machine.  Afler  satisfying  their  curiosity, 
and  admiring  the  wonderful  machine,  their  attention 
was  called  to  a  splendid  cold  collation,  prepared  by 
ihe  contractor  for  their  entertainment,  near  the  scene 
of  his  digging  operations. 

Mr.  Quincy  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  very 
gravely  observed — 


*'  Gentlemen,  your  attention  is  requested  to  this 
new  machine  which  Mr.  Evans  has  invented  for 
JUUng^FUUso/tke  CityT 

The  '*  filling"  process  immediately  commenced. 

CONTBIBVTIONS  TO  0U&  DRAWER. 

The  following  curious  effect  of  the  oombinatioB 
of  figures  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Paris, 
who  states  that  it  has  been  extensively  circulated  in 
that  capital.    We  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  print  here. 

The  votes  upon  the  Presidenoy  of  Louis  Napoleoa 
were: 

lafevor.  lmopp<witk>B. 

Place  the  above  in  front  of  a  mirror,  s6  that  the  re- 
flection of  it  may  be  visible.  This  reflection  will 
read,  •*///  .Bmpffr«ir"— Third  Emperor.  Louis 
Napoleon  affects  hereditary  superstition,  and  it  ife 
stated  that  this  singular  coincidence  confirmed  him 
in  the  belief  which  he  has  always  entertained  of  the 
exalted  destiny  for  which  Providence  reserv^  him. 


In  the  year  1848,  we  were  traveling  in  France, 
shortly  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and 
when  "  Libert^,  Egalit^,  et  Fraternity,"  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  On  our  way  to  Paris,  we  happened 
to  be  thinking  of  how  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  of  Equality,  and  we  began  to 
look  around  us  in  order  to  verify  certain  suspicions 
which  we  skeptically  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  what  is  called  the  "  in- 
terieur,"  or  middle  compartment  of  the  Diligence ; 
and  we  remarked  with  what  pertinacity  those  who 
had  come  the  first  and  got  possession  of  the  four 
comers  insisted  upon  their  rights,  being  thus  en- 
abled to  travel  with  more  comfort  and  less  fatigue ; 
and  even  between  these  privileged  individuals  it  was 
to  be  remarked  that  those  who  had  the  front  seats 
would  never  have  consented  to  yield  them  to  the 
other  two  who  rode  backward. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  one  who  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  equality  except  ourselves,  who  h^pen* 
ed  to  have  the  worst  seat  of  all ;  those  who  rods 
backward  would  voluntarily  have  accepted  the  doc- 
trine so  far  as  those  who  had  the  best  comers  were 
concemed,  but  by  no  means  as  regarded  us ;  we,  in- 
deed, would  gladly  have  consented  to  occupy  a  place 
as  good  as  theirs ;  but  should  certainly  have  refused 
a  seat  in  the  "  rotonde"  behind ;  in  which  eight  trav- 
elers were  packed  like  sheep,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  no  objections  to  be  as  well  off 
as  we  were. 

About  midnight  we  stopped  for  refreshments.  We 
all  of  us  remarked  that  the  travelers  in  the  •*  coup^ 
infVont,  seated  themselves  at  table  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  us  with  a  sort  of  disdain ;  their  airs 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  ridiculous ;  while  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  we  treated  the  "  rotonde"  people 
just  as  the  "  coup^'  people  treated  us. 

We  resumed  our  joumey,  and  every  body  prepared 
for  a  nap.  About  an  hour  later,  the  Diligence  stop- 
ped, and  the  conductor  opened  the  door  for  a  new 
comer ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lady.  All  of  one  ac- 
cord began  to  remove  the  handkerchief  with  which 
they  had  covered  their  heads  for  the  night;  in  u 
word,  each  was  anxious  to  neglect  nothing  which 
might  show  off"  his  natural  advantages,  and  eclipse 
his  companion  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  comer. 

Our  companion  was  pretty — she  might  have  dis- 
pensed with  beauty ;  for,  in  traveling,  ^  Women  are 
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-Viettsr ;  akm  99tmed  to  be  rery  rawrred ;  she  an- 
•wered  politely  a  few  ciril  qaeetions,  txit  with  suf- 
fieient  ooldness  to  indicmte  that  she  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  conversation.  The  men  then 
b^an  to  talk  together  among  themselTea— not  for  the 
purpose  of  talking,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard  by  her — each  endeavoring  to  make  the  other 
play  second  fiddle,  and  be  a  sort  of  confidant  in  a 
elasaical  tragedy,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
more  brilliant  exhibition  of  himself. 

One  drew  but  a  very  handsome  gold  watoh. 

Another  said,  *'  I  got  to  the  office  too  late,  and 
1  was  consequently  unable  to  get  a  place  in  the 
'  coupe.' " 

*'  Sir,''  said  a  third,  '*  Mr.  So-and-so,  formerly  a 
peer  of  France,  said  to  me  the  other  day — " 

"  Do  you  know,"  rejoined  the  first,  "  if  Dumas 
has  returned;  he  must  be  out  of  all  patience 
with  me ;  it  is  an  age  since  I  have  been  to  see  him." 

"  This  is  what  I  call  a  road.  Last  year  I  was 
posting  in  Switzerland ;  it  was  impossible  to  get  on 
more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  notwithstanding  my 
liberality  to  the  postillions.  I  hope  to  find  my  cat' 
riage  waiting  for  me  when  I  arrive  I  have  inform- 
ed my  servant  of  my  expected  return,"  &c.,  &c. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  could  not  help  feeling,  when 
we  probed  the  matter  thoroughly,  that  the  majestic 
silence  in  which  we  enveloped  ourselves  wais  only 
another  means  of  acting  the  same  part  which  our 
companions  did ;  and  that  we  had  a  secret  hope  that 
the  lady  could  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  non- 
sense we  refrained  from  talking. 

We  stopped  to  change  horses.  Several  beggars 
surrounded  the  carnage. 

"  Kind  sir,"  said  one,  "  one  of  my  hands  is  crip- 
pled." 

"  Both  of  mine,"  said  another. 

"  And  I  am  epileptic,"  said  a  third. 

"  He  is  not  so  epileptic  as  I  am,"  resumed  the  first. 

The  horses  started  off  on  a  gallop,  and  we  said, 
mentally  to  ourselves,  "  These  fellows  repudiate 
equality  even  in  their  infirmities." 

We  shall  tell  you  presently  what  were  our  reflec- 
tions during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

We  once  had  at  Paris  a  negro  servant,  who  was 
continually  complaining  that  he  had  more  to  do  than 
he  could  attend  to,  although  there  was  little  enough. 
One  day,  worn  out  with  his  Jeremiads,  we  said  to 
him,  and  we  thought  in  the  most  epigrammatic  way 
in  the  worid : 

"  Well,  then,  engage  a  servant." 

Two  days  after  this,  he  said  to  us,  "  Sir,  I  have 
done  as  you  directed  me." 


**  Done  what?"  we  a^ed,  for  We  had  forgotten 
our  joke. 

'*  I  mean  the  servant,  which  you  told  me  to  en- 
gage." 

We  were  caught,  and  we  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

We  answered  that  it  was  all  right-— and  that  very 
day  Pompey's  servant  entored  upon  his  duties.  .  At 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  we  had  become  quito  ac- 
customed to  the  new  stato  of  things : — and  when  we 
said :  "  Pompey  send  your  servant  with  this  letter," 
we  meant  no  joke  and  he  understood  none.  As  to 
him,  he  was  as  grave  and  serious  as  a  monkey. 
There  was  one  thing  in  their  relations  which  amused 
us  vastly — ^we  mean  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
the  negro  treated  his  servant.  We  were  often  obliged 
to  intercede  for  the  poor  white — and  then  Pompey 
would  say :  "  Sir,  if  you  will  listen  to  him,  he  will  do 
nothing ;  he  is  dreadfully  lazy."  Pompey,  however, 
had  managed  to  turn  over  to  him  all  his  own  duties.  It 
was  the  white  man  who  blacked  our  boots,  and  Pom- 
pcy's  too  sometimes.  We  would  say  to  Pompey  : 
'*  Your  servant  has  blacked  our  boots  very  badly-~ 
he  has  been  out  too  long — and  then  Pompey  would 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  make  a  tremendous  row. 

One  day  we  rang  for  Pompey,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Let  your  servant  carry  this  letter  to  such  and  such 
a  place." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Pompey,  "  I  will  take  it  myself." 

"Why  so  Tasked  we. 

"  Because,  Sir,  I  discharged  him  this  morning." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !    Have  you  got  another  V* 

**  No,  Sir,  he  occasioned  me  too  much  trouble.  I 
prefer  to  dispense  with  one  for  the  future." 

And  these  were  our  thoughts  in  the  Diligence  :  If 
we  wish  to  mount  the  ladder  upon  which  those  with 
whom  we  claim  equality  are  standing,  it  is  not  that 
we  may  be  side  by  side  with  them,  but  that  we  may 
push  them  off  and  tumble  them  down  to  the  round 
below,  upon  which  we  were  standing  before. 

Equality  can  no  more  exist  in  positions  and  for- 
tunes, than  it  exists  in  strength  of  body  or  power  of 
mind.  So  then,  men  of  France,  thought  we,  there 
is  nothing  more  stupid  than  to  be  killed  for  the  sake 
of  equality,  or  more  ferocious  than  to  kill  others 
upon  the  same  pretext — ^for  equality  does  not  exist, 
and  could  not  exist — and  if  it  did  exist,  you  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price.  It  is  dangerous  to  give 
honorable  names  to  ignoble  passions,  or  to  permit 
those  to  give  them  who  expect  to  profit  thereby .' — 
jealousy  and  envy  would  never  dare  to  show  their 
heads  under  their  own  name — the  name  of  equality 
makes  all  right. 


Iltoraq  jBotitt0. 


Tieknor  and  Co.  have  published  a  new  collection 
of  Pmhw,  by  Charlbs  Maokat,  under  the  fantastic 
title  of  Voices  from  the  ikountains  and  the  CrowL 
Such  affected  appellations  always  arouse  a  suspicion 
of  clap-trap.  Why  not  call  the  volume  "  Poems," 
without  further  ado ;  and  let  the  reader  find  out  fbr 
htmselfwhat  kind  of  tongue  is  speaking  to  him?  Mr. 
Maekay  has  really  too  much  poetical  merit  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  suoh  artifices.  He  is  oertainly  not  one  of 
the  **  bards  sublime,"  who  soar  too  high  for  a  quiet 
winter  evening  by  the  fireside ;  nor  does  he  exhibit 
any  startling  originality  of  fancy,  or  painful  depth 
of  tiKMight;  but  his  vera«s  are  marked  by  h  vein  of 


eheerful  humanity,  a  sincere  love  of  nature,  warm 
domestic  sympathies,  and  occasionally  great  beanty 
of  expression.  With  no  claims  to  the  character  of  a 
great  English  poet,  he  is  evidently  a  most  excellent 
man  and  a  pleasing  writer,  snd  ws  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  he  should  be  a  fovorite  with  the  people, 
who  will  always  forgive  to  sincere  and  genuine  na- 
ture the  absence  of  high  genius  or  oonsummato  art. 
The  poems  in  this  collection  are  now  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  They  include  three  small 
volunMs  published  in  England  at  intervals  between 
1846  and  1851. 
A  New   French  Dictionarit,  by  Professor  A.  G. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Callot,  has  be«n  iMiltHshMl,  iB  a  laige  and  hand- 1 
some  octavo,  by  C.  6.  Henderson  and  Co.,  Philadll- 
phia.  It  ia  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  clear  type, 
making  it  easy  of  consultation  even  to  the  midnight 
gtudent,  without  ruining  the  eyes.  The  vocabulary 
is  sufficiently  copious,  including  not  only  all  words 
m  common  use,  but  those  relating  to  science  and  the 
arts — the  definitions  are  appropriate  and  compre- 
hensive— and  the  principles  of  French  pronunciation 
are  lucidly  explained  and  indicated,  in  a  brief  and 
simple  manner,  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the  va- 
riety of  modem  French  dictionaries,  which  are  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  (Ad  standards,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  present  work  will  justify  its  claims  te 

an  eminent  rank. ^The  same   publishers   have 

issued  new  editions  of  JEtop^  in  Rhyme ;  and  the 
Moral  tmd  Populor  Talm  of  Miss  Edobwobth. 

A  popular  treatise  on  the  EUmmU  of  Geology ,  by 
Professon  Alonzo  Gbat  and  C.  B.  Adams,  has  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  em- 
braces not  enly  the  usual  details  of  the  science,  but 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
and  the  connection  of  Geology  with  Natural  Theol- 
ogy and  Revealed  Religion.  For  clearness  of  state- 
ment, scientific  precision  and  accuracy,  and  fullness 
of  illustration,  this  volume  compares  favorably  virith 
any  elementary  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
J.  Murphy  and  Co.  have  published  an  edition  of 
Cardinal  Wiskman's  Zeefwef  on  thB  Real  Preeonee^ 
in  which  the  leading  views  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  that  subject  are  fully  explained  and  defended. 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  mezzotint  por- 
trait of  His  Eminence. 

The  Finhnd  Family,  by  Mrs.  Susan  Pbtton 
CoBNWALL  (published  by  M.  W.  Dodd).  An  orig- 
inal story  of  a  religious  cast,  designed  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  practical  piety,  by  an  exhibition 
of  its  influence  amid  the  daily  duties  and  incidents 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  administers  a  wholesome 
rebuke  to  numerous  prevailing  forms  of  superstition. 
The  narrative  is  lively  and  readable,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  volume  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Rodolphiu  is  the  title  of  another  of  the  Franeonia 
StoritM — the  popular  juvenile  serial  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. It  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  capri- 
cious indulgence  of  the  parent  often  leads  to  the  ruin 
of  the  child.  Like  the  preceding  stories,  it  abounds 
with  incidents  of  a  highly  attractive  character,  giving 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  author,  in 
clothing  moral  truth  in  a  winning  costume.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Rev.  Dr.  Todd's 
Lectureo  to  ChUdrtn^  has  called  fortli  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition,  published  at  Northampton,  by  Hopkins 
and  Co.,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  spirited 
engravings,  from  designs  by  Darley  and  other  Amer- 
ican artists.  The  charm  of  this  work  consists  in  its 
picturesque  brightness  of  language,  the  aptness  and 
vivacity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  transparent  clear- 
ness with  which  it  brings  hcmie  reljgi<»iis  ideas  to  the 
juvenile  heart.  It  has  already  passed  thmugh  an  in- 
credible number  ef  editions — is  known  to  children 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken — and  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  the  eiv- 
Uizcd  world.  What  author  could  wish  for  a  more 
beautiful  fame  T 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  published  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  their  neat  library  edition  of  Db 
QuiNCBY*s  Writmge^  containing  Narrative  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers.  The  pieces  are  of  more  general 
interest  than  most  of  the  eontents  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Among  them  we  find  the  intensely  tragic 
story  of  **  The  Household  Wreek,"  of  whieh  the  har- 


rowing details  are  wrought  up  wilh  < 
dress, "  The  Spanish  Nun,"  "  Modern  SiqMiatitioB,* 
"  Coleridge  and  Opium  Eating,*'  **  The  Temperanoe 
Movement,"  **  The  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant,** 
and  others— all  highly  chanoteristic  of  the  minted 
splendor  and  audacity  of  the  author's  genius. 

A  selection  of  short  and  pithy  sentences  fnm 
the  plays  of>SHAKSPBABB,  under  the  title  4^  Shako- 
peon  Laconicoj  is  issued  by  C.  6.  Hendexvon  and 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  designed  aa  a  specimen 
of  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  aid  public 
speakers  and  others  in  occasional  quotations.  Such 
crutches  for  a  lame  memory  are  not  without  use ; 
and  though  no  manual  of  the  kind  can  be  expected 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  the  present  is  got  up 
with  very  considerable  taste  and  knowledge. 

Cornish,  Lamport,  and  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
book  of  travels  by  William  Fubniss,  entitled 
T%e  Land  of  the  Cauar  and  Dogo,  containing  the 
fruits  of  intelligent  observation  in  different  portions 
of  Italy,  vrith  numerous  criticisms  on  Art,  Litera- 
ture, and  Manners ;  and  a  volume  of  Poewto,  by  Mrs. 
Lbsdbbnibb,  called  Voiceo  of  Life,  chiefly  in  a  strain 
of  sadness,  with  Uie  frequent  application  of  domestic 
sorrows  to  the  purposes  of  poetry. 

A  translation  of  Kbumkachbb's  Early  Dayo  ef 
Elioha  is  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gabdikbb 
Spbino.  These  discourses  form  a  lively,  practical 
exposition  of  an  interesting  portion  of  Hofy  Writ. 
Dr.  Spring  correctly  remaiks,  "  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  of  thought,  beautiful  and 
original  imagery,  and  for  that  ingenious  and  striking 
expression  which  leaves  strong  and  vivid  impres- 
sions on  the  memory.  They  are  (rerman  through- 
out, though  they  have  no  sympathy  with  sentimental 
dreams,  or  bold  and  unhallowed  rationalism."  Few 
works,  whether  German  or  English,  present  such  a 
striking  example  of  the  suggestiveness  of  Scripture, 
when  wrought  by  a  creative  imagination. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Manual,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Gbosb, 
is  a  neat  and  convenient  volume,  published  by  Peck 
and  Bliss,  Philadelphia,  containing  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Order,  a  description  of  the  various  cere* 
monies  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  degrees,  with  a  great  amount  of  miscella- 
neous information  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  Odd 
Fellowship.  As  a  book  of  reference  and  instruction 
to  the  members  of  the  "mystic  brotherhood,"  it 
must  possess  great  value. 

A  new  edition  of  Challomeb's  Liveo  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Desert,  is  issued  by  D.  and  G.  Sadlier ; 
Kontaining  the  legends  of  Catholicism  in  regard  to 
the  saints  of  the  wilderness.  The  reader,  who  is 
fond  of  the  details  of  ascetic  piety,  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  these  pages. 

Ticknor  snd  Co.  have  published  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Poenu,  by  Hbnby  Alpobd,  a  religious  poet 
of  singular  purity  and  sweetness,  who,  we  think,  is 
destined  to  become  a  general  favorite  in  this  coun- 
try. His  veisification  is  chaste  and  polished,  cloth- 
ing divine  truths  in  the  **  beauty  of  holiness,"  and 
pervaded  with  an  air  of  devout  sincerity,  that  gives 
it  a  healthy,  masculine  vigor. 

The  Epistle  of  John,  completes  the  series  of  prac- 
tical expositions,  by  Nbandbb,  for  whieh  the  Anier- 
ican  public  is  indebted  to  the  learned  and  jodieioas 
labors  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.  The  preface  to  this 
volume  gives  a  lucid  sketch  of  Neander's  eonoep- 
tions  of  Christianity,  especially  as  embodied  in  the 
present  work.  In  the  translation,  we  discover  the 
same  accuracy  and  good  taste,  which  have  < 
terised  the  previous  issues.    (L.  Colby). 
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Among  the  works  reoontlj  iatiMd  from  R«dfield*i 
prolific  press,  we  have  The  Pntty  PUu,  by  John 
ViNCBNT,  Esq.  (srideotly  a  nmn  tUpbime}^  a  pless- 
ing  stofy  ibaxiided  on  Roman  Catholic  principles, 
and  illustrated  by  Darley,  with  his  usoal  lifelike 
naturalness ;  TMb  C§p  Skemf,  by  Lewis  Mtbtlc, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  sentimentalities  of  the 
Ik.  Marrel  school,  in  which,  of  course,  the  pupil 
falls  below  the  master ;  and  another  rolume  of  Ubb- 
bbkt's  picturesque  Legtnds  of  Love  cmd  Chtodryj 
deroted  to  the  Cheraliers,  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Marechak  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  description  of 
military  operations,  few  writers  wield  such  an  ef- 
fective pen  as  Herbert,  and  the  topics  of  the  present 
rolume  afford  ample  scope  for  its  soeoessful  exer- 
cise. Mbaohbb's  Speechea  from  the  same  publish- 
ers, are  admirable  examples  of  Irish  patriotic  elo- 
quence, scarcely  surpassed  by  the  efforts  of  Ireland's 
most  renowned  orators. 

Harper  and  Brothers  hare  issued  the  First  Volume 
of  The  Biototy  of  Emvpe,  by  Sir  Abchibald  Ali- 
son. This  work,  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Great  Britain,  extends  m>m  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  1815,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
the  past  year,  and  completes  the  great  historical 
series  from  the  French  Rerolution  to  the  present 
time.  The  volume  now  published  contains  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  whole  period  which  it  is  proposed  to 
narrate,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  a  connected  history 
of  events  firom  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  in  England, 
and  the  creation  of  peers  in  the  democratic  interest 
in  France  in  1819.  The  merits  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  as  a  historian  need  not  here  be  commented 
•a,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  this  important  work. 
He  brings  industry,  high  culture,  indefatigable  per- 
severance, an  active  and  elegant  mind,  and  rare 
powers  of  description  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
task,  in  which  he  evidently  takes  a  cordial  delight 
His  errors  arise  from  his  strong  political  predilec- 
tions, and  his  lack  of  the  original  insight  which  sees 
into  the  heart  of  affairs.  He  does  not  bring  the 
light  of  genius  to  the  illustration  of  historical  facts ; 
but  viewing  his  work  as  an  elaborate  digest  of  the 
events  of  the  age,  accompanied  with  frequent  vivid 
and  expressive  portraitures  of  conspicuous  scenes, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  welcome  contribution  to 
our  resources  on  European  history,  and  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  studies  of  every  intelligent 
reader.  In  the  course  of  this  volume,  Alison  pays 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  great  American  historian,  George 
Bancroil. 

The  Boston  Artist  Agency  have  issued  a  beau- 
tiful Profile  Likenese  of  Dmiel  Webeter  at  Home, 
executed  in  lithogr^h,  by  Tappan  and  Bradford, 
from  a  daguerreotype  l^  J.  A.  Whipple,  for  S.  M. 
Allen,  Esq.,  being  the  last  taken  of  the  great  states- 
man. The  picture  reflects  high  credit  upon  the 
artist  and  the  publishers,  representing  the  deceased 
as  he  appeared  in  the  domestic  circle  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death,  in  softened  and  touch- 
ing grandeur.  The  same  publishers  have  in  prepa- 
ration, to  appear  shortly,  another  magnificent  en- 
graving, representing  Webeter  ot  hie  Bhih-fUtce, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  judging  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  artists,  and  their  present  performance, 
will  prove  equally  worthy  of  commendation  and 
patronage. 

The  Portrait  of  Waehington  (published  by  Geor^-e 
W.  Childs),  engraved  from  Stuart's  original  paint- 
ing, has  called  forth  a  deserved  tribute  of  admiration 
trom  the  most  accomplished  amateurs  of  Art  through- 


out the  country.  As  WisaiiitfTdif  Ibthi o  justly  re- 
marks, "  It  is  beautifully  executed,  and  worthy  of 
being  hung  up  ih.  every  American  dwelling,  where 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  cherished  with  due 
reverence  and  affection.*' 

A  new  work,  by  the  author  of  Jame  Eyre^  will 
shortly  be  ready  bj  Harper  and  Brothers ;  also  the 
Leotwee  on  the  EngUeh  Humorieta,  by  Mr.  Thack- 

BBAT. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  hss  elected  Mr.  Pbbs- 
COTT  and  Mr.  Maoavlat  to  its  list  of  honorary 
members. 

The  Rer.  Hbnbt  Bobobss,  of  Blaekbum,  has 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
Metrical  Hymns  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Christians, 
with  historical  and  philological  notes.  His  former 
work,  a  translation  of  the  Feetal  Lettere  of  Athan- 
aeim,  from  a  Syriac  MS.  brought  to  England  by  Dr. 
Tattam,  has  recently  procured  for  him  the  honor  of 
a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
of  G6ttingen. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  a  public  subscription 
was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ereoting  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh. 
Although  the  most  distinguiahed  men  of  all  political 
parties  united  in  recommending  this  testimony  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  British 
statesmen  and  writers,  the  appeal  was  not  well  re- 
sponded to  by  the  public.  After  paying  expenses, 
the  sum  of  £241  11«.  was  all  that  remained  avail- 
able. During  the  course  of  the  past  summer  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Lansdowne  House,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  presiding,  and  Sir  Robert  H.  In^lis 
acting  as  secretary,  when  resolutions  for  carrying 
out  the  proposal  were  moved  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Lord 
Broughton.  About  j£300  additional  have  since  been 
collected,  and  the  subscription  list  is  still  open  in 
hope  of  such  a  sum  being  reached  as  will  secure  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tardy  recognition 
of  great  political  and  literary  fame  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  forward,  and  not  be  any  longer  allowed  to 
slumber. 


Of  the  Parisian  Sighte  and  French  Prindflee,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  London  Spectator 
says :  **  This  New  York  vc^urae  is  the  result  of  the 
observation  and  experience  of  an  American  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  It  has  not  that  attraction  of  character  and 
contrast  which  American  books  on  Europe  sometimes 
possess  ',  for  s  wide  experience  in  many  countries, 
and  perhaps  an  enjoyment  of  the  Parisian  life  he 
condemns,  has  given  our  author  cosmopolitan  ideas, 
and  the  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The  book, 
however,  combines  in  an  agreeable  way  a  [picture 
of  Paris  and  its  people,  an  estimate  of  French 
character  and  principles,  with  notices  of  passing 
events  and  opinions.  Much  above  a  guide-book  in 
its  descriptive  parts,  the  volume  presents  a  good 
picture  ol  the  most  striking  features  of  Paris,  and 
will  furnish  a  stranger  with  hints  as  to  places  that 
the  common  sight-seer  might  overlook.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  French  is  full,  fair,  and  just,  without 
harshness,  dealing  equally  with  their  good  and  evil 
qualities.** 

In  the  almost  absolute  dearth  of  literary  intelli- 
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gence  in  France,  the  prets  of  that  country  is  busy 
with  the  project  of  a  collection  of  The  Works  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  /.,  to  be  completed  in  thirty-fire 
folio  volumes.  According  to  the  prospectus,  this 
national  work  is  to  be  the  Koran  of  the  new  era  of 
France — and  is  important  not  only  in  a  literary  and 
historical  sense,  but  as  a  machine  and  an  interpreter 
of  government.  What  this  testament — *'  presented 
by  France  to  Europe** — is  to  consist  of^  no  one  seems 
as  yet  able  to  explain.  Napoleon's  known  letters, 
speeehes,  and  dictations  will  clearly  not  fill  thirty- 
five  folio  volumes.  But  we  have  already  an  idea  how 
the  Book  of  Napoleon  is  likely  to  be  made  up.  It  is 
whispered  about  in  Paris  that  since  December,  1848, 
Louis  Napoleon  has  discovered  an  immense  mass  of 
his  uncle's  writings — so  that,  it  is  promised  that  the 
new  publication  will  contain  a  complete  exposition 
of  Napoleonic  institutions,  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  future  career  of  the  dynasty. 


**  During  my  sojourn  at  Berlin,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  London  journal,  **  I  spent  a  morning 
in  the  Library,  and  was  much  gratified  by  the  exam- 
ination of  its  principal  curiosities.  Among  them  the 
Bible  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  bore  with  him  to  the 
scaffold,  possesses  to  an  Englishman  great  interest. 
It  is  a  small  volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  and 
bears  evident  signs  of  having  been  much  used.  It 
was  Ijring  open  appropriately  enough  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Job,  which  commenoee,  *  Is  there  not  an 
appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  7  are  not  his  days 
iJso  like  the  days  of  an  hireling  V  By  the  side  of 
Uiis  interesting  relic,  which  should  be  in  our  Na- 
tienal  Collection,  lies  Luther's  original  manuscript 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  it  was  very  apparent,  from  the  vast  number 
of  corrections  and  alterations  in  the  mysterious  book 
of  Job,  as  compared  to  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  it  was  to  Luther,  as  it  has  been  to 
other  learned  divines,  full  of  difficulties.  Some  of 
the  chapters  present  a  tangled  mass  of  additions, 
erasures,  and  amendments,  showing  clearly  that  Lu- 
ther was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  original.  Another 
interesting  MS.  is  Goethe's  Faust,  which  is  very 
clear  and  legible — so  clear,  indeed,  and  free  from 
alterations,  that  I  can  not  think  it  is  the  original 
draft  of  that  immortal  work.  Close  to  these  liter- 
ary curiosities  ,is  preserved  Otto  von  Ouericke's 
air-exhausting  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, which,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and 
the  air  exhausted  between  them,  could  not  be  de- 
tached by  the  strength  of  thirty  horses.** 


The  death  of  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Bjrron,  suggests  some  mournful  recollec- 
tions of  the  poet's  history.  In  a  letter  to  Tom 
Moore,  dated  January  5th,  1816,  he  announces  the 
birth  of  his  child:  "  The  little  girl  was  bom  on  the 
10th  of  December  last.  Her  name  is  Augusta  Ada 
(the  second  a  very  antique  family  name,  I  believe 
not  used  since  the  reign  of  King  John).  She  was, 
and.  is  very  flourishing  and  fat,  and  reckoned  very 
large  for  her  days--equalls  and  sucks  incessantly.'* 
In  his  letters  from  abroad  are  frequent  references  to 
Ada,  showing  how  near  she  was  at  times  to  his  heart, 
and  how  strong  was  his  aflfectioi  for  her.  To  Moore, 
from  Venice,  in  1818,  he  writes :  "  I  have  a  great  love 
for  my  little  Ada,  though,  perhaps,  she  may  torture 

mc  like .**    To  Mr.  Murray  he  writes,  from  Pisa, 

in  1821 :  '*  Send  me  my  daughter  Ada's  miniatxire. 
I  have  only  the  print,  which  gives  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  complexion."   After  the  separation  from  Lady 


Bjrron  was  irrevocable,  he  still  continued  to  write  to 
her  with  earnestness  about  their  daughter,  in  whom, 
he  said,  *'  there  must  always  be  ofie  rallying-point 
as  long  as  she  exists,  which,  I  presume,  we  both 
hope  will  be  long  after  either  of  her  parents."  To 
Dr.  Kennedy,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  with 
tender  affection  of  his  daughter,  and  of  Lady  Byt&n 
vrith  respect.  Who  does  not  remember  the  opening 
of  the  third  canto  of  "  Child  Harold  7" 

"  Is  thy  (kce  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  ? 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  !** 

And  the  noble  stanzas  with  which  the  same  canto 
closes : 

**  My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  began. 
My  daughter :  with  thy  name  tlras  much  shall  end. 

"Fain  weald  1  waft  s«ch  bleseiag  upon  thee, 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  me !" 

Ada  was  only  fourteen  when  her  father  died.  For 
her  marriage  with  the  Eari  uf  Lovelace,  the  Lord 
King  of  political  celebrity  in  the  days  of  the  radiAd 
reform  agitation,  and  the  present  connections  of  the 
family,  we  must  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Peerage. 
It  is  as  the  Ada  of  Byron  alone  that  any  literary  in. 
terest  belongs  to  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Love, 
lace.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  father  and  daughter 
both  died  in  their  37th  year. 

Lady  Lovelace  has  left  three  children — two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Her  mother  is  still  alive — to  see 
perhaps  with  a  softened  spirit  the  shade  of  the  father 
beside  the  eariy  grave  of  his  child. 


Miss  Beery,  the  last  surviving  fnend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  recently  died  at  her  house  in  Curzon-street, 
London.  Had  she  lived  till  March  next,  she  would 
have  completed  her  ninetieth  year.  She  sank  grad- 
ually, without  suffering  and  without  disease,  into 
what  appeared  but  a  placid  sleep.  She  was  sensible 
to  the  last,  and  had  retained  all  her  faculties  unim- 
paired. 

Although  it  is  as  the  fnend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
and  editor  of  his  Letters,  that  Miss  Berry  has  been 
most  widely  known,  her  own  works  merit  for  her 
name  an  honorable  remembrance.  Her  "  Compara- 
tive View  of  Social  Life  in  England  and  France," 
well  deserves  the  high  praise  it  received  from  the 
reviewers  of  the  day,  and  the  public  favor  which 
carried  it  through  several  editions.  The  **  Quarterly 
Review,"  in  speaking  of  it,  said,  that  **  although  ap- 
parently dealing  with  a  general  and  even  abstract 
subject,  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  and  even 
amusing ;  which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  judicious 
union  of  belles-lettres  with  philosophy,  the  copious 
admixture  of  anecdote,  personal  and  literary,  the 
avoiding  of  all  tiresome  dissertation,  and,  above  all, 
the  shunning  of  political  argu^.'ntation.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  we  have  taken  up  a  more 
readable  book  to  enlighten  the  dullness  of  our  ordi- 
nary labors."  This  eulogy  is  appropriate  still ;  and 
recent  events,  both  in  France  and  England,  give 
additional  interest  to  many  parts  of  the  book.  It 
was  last  republished  in  1844,  with  various  other 
pieces,  some  reprinted,  others  new,  forming  a  col- 
lected editioA  of  Miss  Berry's  works.  Few  pub- 
lications of  the  present  day  contain  more  instructive 
and  delightful  reading  than  these  two  volumes. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  second 
voltmie,  the  "Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,"  is 
admirably  virritten,  and  displays  the  excellence  of 
the  author's  heart,  as  well  as  her  literary  ability  and 
taste. 
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AN  AMERICAN  METHUSALEH.  W 

FiVT  YouNO  Lady.— Cicy,  dear,  I  want  to  Introduee  that  tall  gentleman  to  you, 
You'll  like  him ;  he'a  so  talented.    He's  written  a  book. 

Second  Youno  Lady.— No,  no,  Annie,  don't  introduce  him.  He  looks  as  old  as 
the  hills.  Why,  he's  twenty-five  if  he's  a  day.  And  then,  look  at  his  collar  and 
his  cravat— and  (wkupermg)  such  pantaloons !  Did  you  ever !  Ue  don't  belong  lo 
our  set  at  all. 


PERSONAL  ECONOMY. 


Being  shabbily  dressed  affords  the  best  security 
against  the  importunities  of  beggars. 

On  a  pleasure  excursion,  never  carry  change  with 
you,  as  you  will  then  be  unable  to  pay  for  turn- 
pikes, and  other  incidental  sundries,  and  those  little 
disbursements  will  fall  on  somebody  else. 

Endeavor  to  ascertain,  clandestinely,  on  what  days 
your  acquaintance  are  most  likely  to  be  engaged ; 
the  judicious  use  of  which  information  will  procure 
you  the  credit  of  giving  dinners  at  the  mere  cost  of 
givine  invitations. 

Vol.  VL— No.  33.— Dd* 


Never  use  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  for  a  tetter 
which  you  can  write  on  the  half  of  one.  The  clean 
side  of  a  note  which  any  one  is  so  extravagant  as 
to  send  you,  cut  off  and  neatly  folded,  does  very  well 
to  return  an  answer  on. 

Make  a  point  to  leave  your  purse  at  home  when- 
ever you  attend  a  lady  shopping ;  particularly  in 
hot  weather,  when  ices  are  in  request.  You  will 
then  be  enabled  lo  show  a  delicate  attention  regard- 
less of  expense  ;  only,  if  you  do  that,  be  sure  that 
your  companion  has  got  some  money. 
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Figures  1  and  2.— Morning  Costumb  and  Full  Dress. 


FIGURE  1— Morning  Costume.— Skirl  of  green 
silk,  with  four  festooned  flounces,  set  on  full ; 
in  the  centre  of  each  festoon,  is  woven  a  large  blsck 
spot.  Coin  cUfeu  of  black  velvet ;  it  is  high  at  the 
back,  open  to  the  waist  in  front,  and  terminates  in  a 
small  bcL»<^%une:  it  is  edged  with  a  fold  m  biait  of 
black  satin,  about  two  inches  wide :  the  fronts  are 
held  in  their  position  by  two  narrow  bands  of  velvet, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  bows  of  satin  ribbon : 
sleeves  of  the  pagoda  form,  finished  to  correspond 
with  the  body.  Small  round  cap,  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  lace  and  broad  plaid  satin  ribbon. 

Figure  2.— Full  Dress.— Dress  of  ribbed  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  rosettes.  The  body, 
which  is  plain,  and  opens  in  front,  is  edged  with  a 
narrow  galloon  ribbon,  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
width,  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  This  galloon, 
which  leaves  at  the  waist  only  half  an  inch  interval, 
is  continued  along  the  skirt,  so  as  to  diverge  at  bot- 
tom afwut  16  inches.  A  black  lace  is  sewed  under 
this  galloon,  not  very  full :  it  is  6  inches  wide  at 
bottom  of  skirt,  and  is  then  turned  in  so  as  to  bring 
it  gradually  decreasing  to  the  waist ;  lastly,  it  w  idens 
a:ain  at  the  top  of  the  body,  but  not  to  exceed  2\ 
inches.    The  sleeves  are  almost  tight  at  the  shoul- 


der ;  they  are  from  4  to  6  inches  long  from  the  shoul- 
de*-  seam,  and  end  in  a  flounce  cut  slantwise  of  about 
the  same  length.  A  narrow  galloon  borders  this 
flounce,  and  conceals  its  junction  with  the  sleeve. 
The  skirt,  which  has  five  widths,  is  trimmed  with 
four  flounces,  which  end  in  front  at  the  narrow  gal- 
loon, against  which  they  are  fastened.  The  first 
flounce  at  top  has  five  widths,  the  second  six ;  the 
third  six  and  a  half;  and  the  fourth  seven.  That  is, 
they  are  fullest  at  Imttom.  The  first  is  set  4  inches 
below  the  waist.  The  application  ornaments  con- 
sist of  roses  of  black  velvet,  having  in  the  middle  a 
wheel  or  star  of  black  cord.  These  roses  arc  of 
graduated  size,  the  smallest  beinr  1^  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  largest  2^  inches.  They  are  graduated 
on  the  edge  of  the  body  and  on  the  front  of  the  skirt. 
A  row  of  the  smallest  ornament  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeve  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  and  the  edge  of  the 
flounce  that  finishes  the  sleeve.  The  flounces  of 
the  skirt  are  bordered  with  a  narrow  galloon  over 
which  there  is  a  row  of  roses.  Those  of  the  last 
flounce  are  2i  inches  wide,  the  next  2  inches,  then 
IJ,  and  1^.     The  habit-shirt  is  composed  of  white 


lace  laid  on  the  black  lace  of  the  botly. 
sleeve  is  of  white  lace. 


The  under- 
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FlGUBB  3. — BoiflfBTS. 

Bonnets  are  still  worn  rather  open,  enough  so, 
at  least,  to  admit  somewhat  voluminous  wreaths  and 
tufts  of  flowers  and  ribbons.  The  drawn  style  pre- 
dominates over  the  plain.  In  ornament  and  trim- 
ming there  is  the  greatest  variety.  Satin  and  plain 
velvet,  or  satin  and  terry  velvet  are  usually  mixed, 
und  are  decorated  with  black  lace  vandyked  at  the 
edge,  blonde,  or  foliage  of  satin  and  velvet.  We 
present  drawings  of  some  which  are  favorites.  The 
one  on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  composed  of  velvet, 
bordered  with  a  roll  of  white  satin  from  under  which 

f)roceeds  a  row  of  lace  laid  flat  on  the  brim.  The 
lottom  of  the  brim  is  terminated  by  a  velvet 
band.  The  crown  is  formed  of  bands  of  vel- 
vet plaited  into  a  checker,  and  through  the 
openings  or  interstices  a  black  lace  appears 
in  puflFs.  The  velvet  curtain  is  covered  with 
lace.  On  each  side  are  two  rolled  feathers. 
That  upon  the  right  is  also  of  velvet ;  the 
edge  of  the  brim  is  composed  of  two  rolls  of 
satin ;  the  brim  and  sides  of  crown  of  gath- 
ered velvet.  The  crown  covered  with  velvet 
in  the  style  of  a  fanchon,  which  has  in  the 
lower  part  three  drawings.  A  bunch  of 
heartsease  with  its  foliage  all  of  velvet  in 
the  middle  of  a  coquille  of  black  lace,  forms 
the  ornament  on  each  side.  The  curtain  is 
trimmed  like  the  brim  with  two  rolls  of  satin. 
The  figure  in  the  centre  is  a  front  view,  show- 
ing the  prevailing  style  of  inside  trimming. 
A  cordon  of  daisies  goes  all  round  the  edge 
of  the  brim  as  far  as  the  tufts  of  ribbons  and 
varied  flowers  that  trim  the  sides. 

Ball  Dress.— A  very  elegant  Ball  Dress 
is  composed  of  a  coimire  of  green  crape 
leaves,  the  edges  and  veins  of  which  are  of 
gold.  These  leaves  are  of  three  dimensions, 
the  largest  being  on  the  bandeaux.  They  set 
flat  to  the  head,  the  poin«s  falling  behind,  all 
around.  Rows  of  gold  pearls  of  unequal 
length,  the  longest  l^eing  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches,  hang  on  each  side.  These  leaves 
are  made  by  taking  very  fine  brass  wires 
rolled  with  green  cmne,  which  together  form 
the  stem,  then  spreading  form  the  nerves  of 
the  leaves  between  two  sheets  of  crape  cut 
out  and  stuck  together  with  flowermakere* 
paste.  Then  on  the  edges  and  ribs  small  gold 
laces  are  sewed.  The  natural  position  is 
afterward  gi\en  to  the  leaves  by  twisting  the 
wires.  The  dress  is  taffeta  and  white  tulle. 
The  liody,  pointed,  is  open  as  far  as  the  waist 
before  and  behind.  The  opening  is  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  small  bands  concealed 
under  cordons  of  gold  pearls.  There  are 
three  frills  at  the  edge  of  the  bodv  in  the  form 
of  revert.    They  are  cut  in  small  idcntations, 


and  are  made  of  tulle  and  taffeta. 
The  tulle  one  is  between  the  two  silk 
ones.  The  sleeve,  %%hich  is  scarcely 
seen,  is  made  in  the  same  way.  To 
the  taffeta  dress  there  are  six  flounces 
five  inches  wide,  pinked  at  the  edge, 
three  of  tulle  and  three  of  taffeta  al- 
ternately. The  tunic  is  white  tulle 
powdered  with  small  gold  stars,  open- 
ing on  the  left  side  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, having  the  comers  rounded  off, 
o2^>j^  and  then  raised  on  the  right  to  half 
:y^^S>,  its  height,  which  of  course  widens 
the  opening  at  bottom.  A  bouquet 
of  large  crape  leaves  raise  the  right 
side,  and  the  leaves  are  continued  all 
round  the  skirt  decreasing  in  size. 
^  Figure  4.    Child's   Dress. — A 

very  becoming  dress  for  a  little  girl, 
of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  is 

f;iven  below.  It  consists  of  a  Cape- 
ine  hat  of  white  felt.  .  Low  crown, 
brims  very  broad,  quite  round,  and 
falling  into  shape  from  their  own 
weight.    A_bow  of  watered  ribbon  is 

Sut  on  the  side,  rather  forward ;  the  ends  hanging 
own  behind.  A  feather  is  rolled  round  the  base 
of  the  crown  and  hangs  down  1»ehind.  The  strings, 
long  and  wide,  float  loose,  the  hat  being  fastened 
by  a  very  narrow  string  under  the  chin.  Two 
bunches  of  flowers  are  placed  under  the  brim  close 
on  the  temples.  The  frock  is  poplin  with  a  special 
pattern  of  nve  bayadere  stripes  ;  the  widest,  an  inch 
aliove  the  hem  is  two  inches  broad  ;  and  they  grad- 
ually diminish  to  the  last,  which  is  barely  half  an 
inch.  The  pantaloons  have  very  small  plaits,  and 
are  finished  with  a  row  of  Valenciennes. 


FiGUSB  4— Child's  Drbss. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  COPPER  REGION. 

BY    ROBERT    B.    CLARKB. 

THE  middle  of  July,  1862,  found  the  writer 
of  the  following  pages  on  board,  one  of 
the  steamers  which  ply  between  Buflalo  and 
Chicago,  a  passenger  for  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Copper  Region.  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  approach  being  from  Chicago,  the  trav- 
eler will  meet  with  little,  save  the  neat  and  rural 
character  of  the  towns  which  adorn  the  Wiscon- 
sin shore,  to  awaken  any  special  interest.  An 
exception  to  this  remark  is  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  Michigan  coast  where  his  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  couchant  form  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear. 


This  is  indeed  quite  a  remarkable  object. 
Upon  a  bold  escarpment  of  sand  which  runs  for 
some  miles  along  the  water,  interspersed  occa- 
sionally with  spurs  and  patches  of  the  vast  forest 
which  lies  beyond,  rises  a  dome  or  mound,  thick- 
ly overgrown  with  pines  and  evergreens,  which 
from  most  points  of  view  presents  the  well  de- 
fined figure  of  a  bear  in  a  reclining  posture. 
The  elevation  of  the  sand  bluff  at  this  point  is 
probably  400  feet,  recumbent  upon  which,  as 
upon  a  table  of  magnificent  dimensions,  the  Bear 
attains  an  additional  height  of  50  feet — the  por- 
tion constituting  the  head,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  former  by  a  neck  of  due  proportions, 
being  probably  not  more  than  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  bluff.     This  blufif  is  conspicuous  in 
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THE  SLBEPINO  BEAR. 


clear  weather  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  an  ap- 
proach from  the  south,  presents  a  bald  smooth 
front  entirely  unrelieved  by  vegetation,  save  a 
few  pines  tipping  the  summit.  From  this  point 
of  view,  however,  it  presents  no  resemblance  of 
the  Bear,  and  the  traveler  first  beholding  it  here, 
will  experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  the 
imagination  finding  little  belter  success  in  com- 
posing the  figure  of  Bruin,  than  in  seeing  the 
form  of  the  Bull  and  the  Goat  in  the  constella- 
tions bearing  those  names.  The  color  of  these 
bluffs,  which  is  the  saffron  tint  that  ofl  invests 
the  summer  clouds,  making  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  the  beholder,  whether  they  are  not  veritable 
clouds,  or,  as  I  heard  a  spectator  not  inaptly 
express  it,  "  fog  lighted  up  by  the  sun,"  imparts 
an  eflfoct  to  the  scene  at  once  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  This  effect  is  greatly  increased,  no 
doubt,  by  the  sofl,  clear  atmosphere  whiph  is 
bathing  every  thing  visible  as  we  gaze';  no 
clouds  but  those  light  and  fleecy  ones  which  float 
in  snowy  masses  over  the  far-off  horizon,  or 
those  others,  bng  and  feathery,  which  extend  in 
beautiful  repose  beneath  the  former.  The  con- 
trasts of  the  picture  are  maile  out  by  the  dark 
waters  flecked  with  wreaths  of  foam,  and  the 
denseness  of  forest  which  every  where,  save  on 
these  naked  heights,  crowns  the  coast,  while. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  34.— Ei 


spreading  alofl,  the  clear, blue  of  the  upper  air 
looks  too  pure  ever,  to  be  sullied  even  by  a  vapor. 
As  we  approach  the  South  Manitou  (Spirit 
Island)  it  seems  to  rear  its  rampart  of  sand  right 
out  of  the  water,  presenting  at  its  southern 
angles  a  wall  as  smooth  as  if  formed  by  other 
hands  than  the  careless  and  graceful  ones  of 
nature.  A  few  more  revolutions  of  the  wheels, 
and  we  are  at  the  w(y)d-yard  on  South  Manitou. 
Dinner  having  been  dispatched,  the  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  quickly  dispersed 
over  the  shore ;  some  curiously  examining  the 
pebbles,  others  gathering  flowers  and  strawber- 
ries, and  still  another  class  loitering  listlessly 
about  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  vacuity.  Picked 
up  here  a  pUurolomania,  and  an  oyster  shell, 
which  I  was  at  first  going  to  regard  as  a  marine 
fossil.  Although  some  distance  from  the  land- 
ing, it  was  doubtless  dropped  by  some  epicure  of 
the  island,  who  even  here  where  the  muskelonge, 
the  white-fish,  and  the  trout,  yet  swarm  in  un- 
diminished abundance,  still  looks  for  luxuries 
to  Blue  Point  and  Norfolk.  We  were  detained 
at  this  island  till  late  in  the  day.  Some  fo^ 
families,  I  am  informed,  gain  a  subsistence  hete 
by  fishing,  and  furnishing  wood  to  the  steamns. 
The  young  Crusoes  ef  the  place  do  not  appear 
at  any  lops  for  society,  the  inhabitants  being 
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evidently  blessed  after  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  language  of  David,  '*  Thy  children  stand  like 
olive  plants  round  about  thy  table."    As  we 


sail  along  the  Michigan  coast,  we  behold  painted-'  safely  arrived  at  Mackinaw,  a  number  of  the 


in  beautiful  outline  on  the  evening  sky,  and 


bearing  many  a  mile  to  the  south,  the  now  per- 
fect figure  of  the  Sleeping  Bear. 
I^ss  than  two  hours  past  midnight  finds  us 


boat's  passengers  having  this  or  the  SauU  as 


■TRiilTS  OF  HACKINAW. 


their  destination.  An  acquaintance  whom  I  have 
picked  up  on  board  directs  me  to  the  *'  Mission 
House,"  which  indeed  I  find  most  of  our  pas- 
sengers have  selected.  The  accommodating  pro- 
prietor is  at  the  pier,  where  baggage-wagon  and 
omnibus  are  a' so  in  readiness  to  convey  ourselves 
and  baggage  to  the  house.  This  hotel,  so  called 
from  having  at  one  time  been  occupied  by  one 
of  the  Protestant  missions,  has  an  elevated  and 
commanding  yet  retired  situation ;  and,  in  these 
respects,  the  visitor  will  find  it  very  eligible.  In 
point  of  comfort,  it  will  probably  be  found  in 
advance  of  his  ejcpectations.  With  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  reader  for  descending  to  such  trifies, 
which  the  traveler  still  deems  essential,  I  may 
here  be  allowed  to  particularize  a  little.  I  found, 
then,  the  luxuries  specially  appertaining  to  this 
region,  which  at  this  time  are  the  fish  of  the 
straits,  of  such  favorable  celebrity — the  lake  and 
brook  trout,  and  the  white-fish — served  up  in 
such  style  as  would  doubtless  satisfy  any  cook 
less  exacting  than  Ude.  Receiving  the  due  as- 
sistance from  "  Soy,  Chili- vinegar,  and  Harvey," 
ihey  are  furnished  in  good  style  of  American 
cookery.  **  Done  brown"  is  perhaps  the  expres- 
sion which,  while  most  descriptive  of  this  style, 
is  to  fish-eaters  the  most  promising  of  entertain- 
ment. Fish,  fried,  baked,  and  boiled,  or  broiled, 
forming  part  of  each  meal,  there  are  besides 
beafsteaks  of  matchless  tenderness — ^thus  proving 
that  this  island  is  not  like  t^ose  of  the  Avchipel- 
ago,  which  the  poet  of  Don  Juan  describes  as 
"oxless" — and  ham  of  very  attractive  flavor. 
The  various  structures  in  flour  and  meal  pass 
with  approbation.  Of  the  last  course  a  distin- 
guishing feature  is  the  whortleberry.  This  in 
pastry,  as  well  as  ad  naturam,  so  large  and  so 
delicious  of  flavor  as  scarcely  to  crave  the  aid 
of  sugar,  though  much  improved  by  the  accom- 
paniment of  cream  of  surprising  richness,  which 
the  visitor  may  have  ad  libitum^  being  served  to 
him  in  pitchers. 

The  next  day,  in  pursuance  of  my  design  of 
seeing  whatever  of  curious  and  interesting  the 
island  might  present,  I  repaired  first  to  the 
"Arch  Rock,"  or  Ro:ke  percee,  as  termed  by 
the  French  residents.  This  truly  curious  object 
can  not  but  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  wonder.  The  reader 
is  to  imagine  a  precipitous  bluflf  of  iimestone, 


which  forma  the  main  stratum^  of  i^eat  thickness, 
of  the  island.  At  the  point  where  the  arch  is 
formed,  the  elevation  of  the  bluff  above  the  lake 
surface  must  be  considerably  more  than  100  feet. 
The  growth  here  is  chiefly  the  cedar,  the  yellow 
and  white  pine,  and  the  balsam  fir,  interspersed 
with  the  white  trunks  and  delicately  poised  leaves 
of  the  birch  and  the  poplar.  Just  over  the  brow 
of  this  rugged  steep  sinks  a  frightful  abyss,  and 
as  the  spectator  gains  its  edge,  there  hursts  upon 
his  vision  a  Natural  Bridge,  a  soaring  arch  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  which  shuts  out  the  horizon, 
and  beneath  and  through  which  he  beholds  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  a  hundred  feet  below  him, 
dancing  in  the  sun-beams.     By  cautious  descent 
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he  may  gain  the  bottom  of  this  chasm,  where  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  another  arch,  which 
pierces  the  abutment  of  the  former.  The  latter 
is,  however,  smaller  and  less  noticeable.  This 
rock,  though  belonging  to  the  upper  lime  rock 
group,  is,  most  probably,  the  lower  magnesian 
limestone ; — a  limestone  which  here,  being  of  a 
highly  crystalline  character,  and  its  strata  in- 
clining at  all  angles,  bears  the  usual  indications 
of  igneous  dist\irbance.  Part  of  it,  however,  is 
of  a  less  iirm  and  more  readily  dbintegrated  ma- 
terial. The  arch  laterally  has  an  average  thick- 
ness of  some  eight  to  ten  feet,  thinning  off  to  a 
few  inches  at  what  might  be  termed  the  foot- 
way. Its  thickness  vertically  is  in  the  narrowest 
part  probably  twenty  feet.  On  top  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  well  trodden,  though 
few,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  undertake  the 
dangerous  passage  from  any  motive  short  of  the 
last  necessity.  It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  no  similar  appearance  should  occur  at  any 
other  point  on  the  island  :  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  cause  of  a  more  special  and 
violent  character  than  the  ordinary  agencies  of 
frost  and  the  atmosphere.  Most  probably  we 
arc  to  look  back  for  its  origin  to  the  time  when 
the  wators  of  the  lake  lay  at  a  much  greater  ele- 
vation than  at  present,  and  when  the  action  of 
the  waves  may  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
force  not  now  to  be  witnessed  save  in  some  parts 
of  the  ocean. 

Another  object  which  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  in  equal  degree  with  that  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  *' Sugar  Loaf,"  a  high,  isolated, 
rudely  conical  rock,  which,  resting  upon  the 
hi^h  plateau  which  forms  the  chief  elevation 
of  the  islands,  exhibits  a  rise  of  some  sixty  feet 
above.  This  is  but  little  less  than  the  elevation 
of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  crowning  plan  of 
the  island,  and  upon  which  the  dismantled  post 
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of  Fort  Holmes  is  seen,  being  separated  there- 
from by  a  distance  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
yards.  By  what  violent  throe  of  nature  it  has 
become  severed  from  the  adjaoent  ridge,  of  which 


it  no  doubt  formed  a  part,  is  matter  of  curious 
inquiry.  Perhaps  this  may  be  regarded  as  an- 
other evidence  of  a  time,  when  the  waters  of  the 
lake  must  have  broken  with  resistless  force  clear 
over  these  lofty  heights,  having  settled  at  their 
present  level  by  gradual  recession,  or  by  slow 
upheaval  of  the  land.  On  close  inspection,  this 
huge  block  is  found  cavernous,  slightly  crystal- 
line, with  its  strata  distorted  in  every  conceivable 
direction.  Its  width  is  about  fifty  feet,  its  thick- 
ness twenty.  Covered  with  a  wild  growth  of 
vines  and  stunted  cedars,  and  rearing  itself  thus 
unexpectedly  before  the  traveler,  as  he  approaches 
it  by  the  road-side,  its  effect  is  grand  and  impos- 
ing. Still  more  so,  perhaps,  when  beheld  from 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  its  isolated  position, 
with  its  bold  form  breaking  the  outline  of  the 
island,  strikes  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. 

The  next  morning  being  clear  and  fine  as 
usual,  I  again  ascended  the  ridge  at  Fort  Holmes, 
and  mounting  with  some  difficulty  the  Observa- 
tory, as  it  is  termed — though  in  fact  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  triangulating  point  for  the  Govern- 
ment engineers,  who  are  at  work  in  the  straits — 
obtained  a  view  of  the  island,  the  straits,  and  ad- 
jacent shores,  which  well  repaid  me.  Off  to  the 
northwest,  some  four  miles  perhaps,  lies  the  lit- 
tle French  settlement  of  Saint  Inez,  with  a  few 
farms  which  lend  a  graceful  touch  to  the  other- 
wise unbroken  wilderness.  To  the  north,  where 
this  ridge  declines  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  island,  is  the  place  at  which  the 
British  in  the  last  war,  some  eight  hundred  strong, 
reached  the  position  at  the  Observatory,  which 
they  fortified  in  a  single  night,  and  having  in* 
telligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  before  our 
own  forces,  obtained  a  surrender  without  firing 
a  gun.  Returning  by  way  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  day  being  Sunday,  stopped  to  attend  the 
Episcopal  service  there.  The  attendance  was 
large  fur  the  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers. 
The  small  number  of  soldiers  present  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice,  till  one  is  informed  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  chieffj  foreign  and  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
On  our  return  to  th^otel  we  were  greeted  with 
a  good  dinner,  of  which  speckled  trout  from  the 
Michigan  shore,  caught  by  some  amateurs  the 
day  before,  formed  a  most  acceptable  portion. 

I  took  occasion,  during  my  stay  at  Mackinaw, 
in  company  with  another  individual  as  compagnon 
du  voyage,  to  circumnavigate  the  island.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  purpose,  we  hired  a  little 
sloop,  of  excellent  appointments,  and  three  men 
and  a  boy  to  man  her.  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  spread  sail,  and,  though  the  east  wind 
is  blowing,  and  the  water  rather  rougher  than 
desirable,  we  soon  beat  round  the  head  of  the 
island,  keeping  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shores 
as  to  a  fiord  us  the  most  advantageous  view  in 
passing.  Turning  the  first  point,  we  run  before 
the  wind,  and  soon  see  on  our  left  the  soaring 
form  of  the  Arch  Rock.  As  it  recedes  from  our 
view,  one  might  almost  suppose  himself  sailing 
aboat  the  classic  coasts  of  Italy,  and  beholding 
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in  that  singular  rock  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
structure,  such  as,  perchance,  he  may  behold  in 
the  Bay  of  Baic  or  at  Piestum.  So  well  de- 
fined and  regular  in  the  distance  seem  those  col- 
umnar abutments,  so  clear  and  perfect  the  turn- 
ing of  that  arch.  The  shores  generally  have  no 
special  interest,  unless  from  one  feature  with 
vyhich  the  stranger,  if  from  a  somewhat  southern 
latitude,  may  be  delighted.  This  is  the  beauti- 
ful springing  form  .of  the  balsam  fir,  (pinus  bal- 
9amea\  which  grows  here,  in  its  native  air,  with 
a  vigor  and  beauty  totally  unknown  below,  where 
it  is  cultivated  only  as  a  shrub.  Its  growth  is 
so  abundant  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  view. 
Its  arrowy  points  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty  to 
fifty  feet,  piercing  the  sky  like  so  many  church 
spires  or  tapering  masts.  A  nm  of  some  thirty 
miles,  brings  us  around  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  we  gain  the  smooth  water, 
though  the  breeze  is  slill  brisk,  and  drives  us 
delightfully  on.  It  is  somewhat  less  steady,  in- 
deed, and  an  occasional  puff  lays  us  nearly  on 
our  beam-ends,  when  our  Palinurus  "f-uts  up 
the  helm,*'  which,  as  he  says,  **  shakes  the  wind 
out  of  our  sails,"  and  we  bound  on  with  fresh 
spirit. 

Soon  after  entering  the  smooth  water,  we  pass 
t^ie  British  lamling^  a  curved  indentation  in  the 
shore,  formed  by  a  beautifully  graveled  beach, 
where  the  British  soldiers  made  their  descent. 
The  little  fishing  huts  of  Saint  Inez  again  salute 
us  on  our  right,  and,  as  wo  proceed,  we  behold 
the  bold  shore  of  the  '*  Lover's  Leap*'  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  A  little  further,  and 
we  see,  lying  high  upon  the  rugged  blufls,  and 
as  if  nestling  among  the  trees,  the  green  oat 
fields  of  some  of  the  few  farms  which  the  island 
boasts,  and  which,  unimportant  elsewhere,  have 
here  such  a  noticeable  charm. 

As  we  round  the  southwestern  point,  the  wind 
is  again  in  our  eye,  compelling  us  to  *'  tack." 
We  here  get  among  the  gill  nets,  which  are  sunk 
at  various  depths  from  twenty  to  sixty  fathoms 


— their  position  indicated  by  buoys,  which,  mov- 
ing about  with  the  agitation  of  the  water,  seemed 
like  huge  gar-fish  sticking  up  their  bills.  Two 
tacks  \o  the  south  enable  us  to  pass  into  the 
dock,  which  we  reach  at  6$  p.  m.,  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  time  of  starting,  and  having  run  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles.  The  circumfer- 
ence is  said  to  be  nine  miles.  As  we  enter  the 
harbor,  we  are  much  amused  at  our  captain  ral- 
lying an  acquaintance,  who  was  pulling  about  in 
a  sort  of  three-cornered  boat,  upon  **  going  to 
sea  in  a/aMron." 

Our  navigators,  having  much  of  the  true  cice- 
rone spirit,  were  careful  to  afford  us  various 
items  of  information.  Among  them  was  the 
story  of  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Old  Mackinaw,  which  bears  some 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  place  now  known 
by  that  name.  It  seems  that  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded by  stratagem.  Assembling,  as  was  fre- 
quently their  custom,  in  peaceable  guise,  by  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  and  engaging  in  a  game  of  ball, 
an  amusement  to  which  Indians  are  always  much 
addicted,  they  kept  still  concealed  about  their 
persons  their  tomahawks  and  war-clubs.  Ap- 
parently by  accident,  but  in  fact  by  design,  knock- 
ing the  ball  inside  of  the  fort,  one  of  them  ran 
inside  (the  gates  standing  unsuspectingly  open) 
as  if  to  get  it.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
all  the  rest,  who,  seizing  their  opportunity,  al- 
though much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  people 
of  the  fort,  quickly  massacred  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  a  single  exception.  One  in- 
dividual, it  seems,  contrived  to  eflect  his  escape. 

Our  guides  also  informed  us  that  three  of  the 
ladies  of  Mackinaw  had  walked  over  the  Arch 
Rock :  a  feat  which  appears  in  its  full  magnitude, 
when  we  consider  that  the  bridge  thus  formed 
is  scarcely  less  narrow  and  difficult  than  that 
trod  by  Christian  through  the  Dark  Valley,  in 
Bunyan,  or  that  other  of  which  we  are  told  in 
the  Koran,  over  which  the  spirits  of  the  faithful 
pass  to  Paradise.  One  of  our  crew  claimed  him- 
self to  have  made  the  dangerous  passage,  in  a 
novel  way,  seating  himself  astride  of  the  bridge, 
and,  by  the  use  of  his  hands,  working  his  way 
over. 

The  common  growth  of  the  island  is  the  sugar 
maple,  the  beech,  poplar,  hickory,  pirch — white 
and  yellow — balsam  fir,  white  and  yellow  pine, 
spruce,  and  the  red  and  white  cedars.  The 
ground  pine,  which  grows  extensively  here,  at- 
tracted me  by  its  singular  regularity  and  beauty. 
Springing  within  a  circle  of  small  diameter,  it 
rays  out  to  one  of  much  larger  dimensions,  its 
broad  disks  often  spreading  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  with  as  perfect  a  preserva- 
tion  of  the  circular  figure,  as  if  drawn  by  com- 
pass. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  Mackinaw  Island  is 
by  estimation  about  five  hundred  feel,  a  much 
greater  height  than  is  attained  by  the  lands  in 
any  direction  for  many  miles.  The  name,  which 
is  Indian,  is  said  to  signify  the  Turtle^  from  a  fan- 
cied resemblance  in  form.  Boi9  Static  Island, 
which  lies  just  across  the  straits,  has  on  its 
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south  side  a  good  ship  channel,  and  is  used  al- 
ways by  vessels  passing  round,  which  have  no 
business  at  Mackinaw. 

The  trade  of  Mackinaw,  the  permanent  popu- 
lation being  some  five  hundred  souls,  is  chiefly 
with  the  fishermen.  Although  the  fish  are  taken 
mostly  some  sixty  miles  off,  at  White-fish  Bay, 
they  ai%  still  brought  here  to  be  packed.  Afler 
l»eing  cleaned,  they  are  laid  with  the  scales  on 
Ufion  broad  benches  and  salted.  In  this  opera- 
lion  use  is  made  of  the  Syracuse  salt.  After 
being  salted  they  are  then  thrown  into  a  box  or 
crate,  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
grating  at  the  bottom.  At  others  a  common 
wagon  wheel  is  used,  suspended  by  a  rod  of  iron 
passing  through  the  nave.  The  interstices  allow 
the  water  to  pass  off  from  the  fish  without  any 
interruption  in  the  process  of  weighing  them. 
They  are  then  packed  in  barrels  and  half  barrels, 
and  being  duly  marked  with  the  weight  and  the 
name  of  the  packer,  are  ready  for  shipment  to 
market.  The  barrels  are  made  of  white  pine 
brought  from  the  neighboring  shores ;  and  their 
manufacture  furnishes  employment  to  a  number 
of  mechanics.  This  is  a  trade  already  of  great, 
and  it  is  believed  increasing,  magnitude.  Not 
less  than  ten  thousand  barrels  of  fish,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  packed  this  season  at  Mackinaw 
alone,  and  the  business  is  said  to  support  a  pop- 
ulation equal  in  number.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  a  decrease  has  been  observed  in  the  numbers 
of  fish  taken  on  the  Mackinaw  grounds,  and  is 
ascril>ed  to  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  continue 
to  take  them  through  the  season  of  spawning. 
This  occurs  in  the  fall,  and  fishing  operations 
should  he  suspended  in  time  to  allow  the  supply 
to  be  kept  up.  If  this  be  so,  it  presents  a  state 
of  things  which  may  in  time  call  for  legislative 
provision 

The  fur  trade,  once  of  so  much  consequence 
at  this  point,  may  now  be  said  to  be  extinct,  be- 
ing carried  on  altogether  at  places  more  remote 
There  is,  besides  the  traffic  with  the  home  popu- 
lation, which  are  chiefly  French  and  half-breeds, 
a  small  trade  in  Indian  curiosities  with  strangers. 

For  a  fresh,  bracing,  and  delightful  air,  prob- 
ably the  States  do  not  afford  a  pleasanter  spot 
than  Mackinaw.  There  are  very  tolerable  car- 
riage roads  atiout  the  island,  though  the  demands 
of  the  pleasuring  public  for  such  accommodations 
have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  introduce  them  to 
any  great  extent.  Upon  the  whole,  the  visitor  here, 
if  he  be  of  a  quiet  and  reposeful  disposition,  and 
a  lover  of  nature,  may  pass  a  fortnight  very  satis- 
fiictonly.  If  of  a  more  restless  and  impetuous 
character,  he  will  still  find  recreation  in  fishing 
on  the  Michigan  shore,  or  at  Carp  River — or  in 
sailing.  There  is  no  lack  of  ten-pins,  but  as  yet 
no  provision  for  bathing.  As  for  trying  it  in  the 
lake,  it  would  be  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  cold  riverCydnus.  (See 
Quintus  Curtius.) 

Leaving  Mackinaw  one  night  past  midnight, 
on  board  the  *'  London,*'  of  Ward*s  line  of  steam- 
ers, at  daylight  we  are  in  the  Saint  Mary's,  or 
Sault  River.    The  view  is  monotonous,  present- 


ing only  a  succession  of  low  islands,  overgrown 
chiefly  with  firs,  pines,  and  cedars.  In  some 
places  the  fires  have  occasioned  extensive  dead- 
enin^Ts  of  this  forest,  which  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  shipping. 

As  we  approach  the  gorge  in  the  range  of  hilU 
which  run  transversely  of  the  river,  spurs  and 
outlines  of  limestone  rock,  overgrown  with  ever- 
greens, begin  to  rise  out  of  the  water.  Often 
they  throw  up  only  a  round  gray  mound,  witti 
nothing  of  earth  or  verdure  to  mantle  their  hoary 
baldness.  From  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Sault,  occurs  a  suc- 
cession of  Indian  lodges,  made  of  birch  and  cedar 
bark,  and  built  in  the  oven  form.  These  lodges 
present  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the 
tepees  of  the  Sioux,  to  be  seen  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  tenements  of  the  half  breeds  and 
French,  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  arc 
still  but  cabins  covered  with  bark,  there  occur- 
ring occasionally  one  of  better  order — perhaps  of 
white  frame,  or  of  hewn  logs  neatly  white-wash- 
ed. Passing  through  this  settlement,  we  at  length 
behold  in  the  distance,  some  three  miles  off,  the 
town  of  Saint  Mary's  Falls,  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  **  Soo,"  from  Sault  or  Saut  (the 
I^ap,  or  Falls).  This  pronunciation,  which  is  in 
defiance  of  Boyer  and  the  Academy,  is  however 
universal.  Preconceived  notions  of  places,  as  of 
individuals,  are  apt  to  affect  the  views  with  which 
we  regard  them  when  under  our  eyes.  I  had 
placed  my  standard  so  low  with  regard  to  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  that  I  was  not  less  surprised 
than  delighted  to  behold  it  occupying  a  situation 
so  commanding  and  beautiful.  The  chimneys, 
spars,  and  streamers  of  the  propellers  and  sail- 
vessels  trading  from  below,  stand  huddled  to- 
gether, while  directly  beyond,  on  the  British 
shore,  shoot  up  the  spiring  tips  of  the  deadened 
cedars,  producing  the  illusion  of  a  town  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  extensive  shipping. 
From  Fort  Brady,  a  fortress  erected  during  the 
last  war,  wave  the  stars  and  s^pes,  the  high 
white-washed  stockade  and  houses  presenting 
the  neat  and  cleanly  appearance  characteristic  of 
such  ertablishments.  Just  opposite  the  town  of 
Saint  Mary*s  is  seen  the  Factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  its  cluster  of  warehouses 
and  high  pickets — much  resembling,  at  this  dis- 
tance, a  plantation  house  and  quarters  on  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

An  expectant  crowd  awaits  us  at  the  dock, 
where  we  are  soon  emptied  forth,  and  in  course 
of  time  duly  lodged  at  the  public-houses.  As  at 
Mackinaw,  I  find  our  passengers,  myself  among 
the  number,  are  gathered  chiefly  at  one  place — 
the  Saint  Mary  House. 

While  staying  here,  awaiting  the  departure  of 
the  boat  for  the  Upper  Lake,  strangers  pass  the 
time  in  fishing  at  the  other  side  of  the  Rapids,  in 
rambling  about,  or  in  making  the  descent  (which 
every  visitor,  male  or  female,  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  make)  of  the  Falls  in  a  birch  canoe.  A  few 
years  ago,  wBen  the  water  was  eighteen  inches 
lower  than  now — the  lakes  having  been  rising  for 
two  or  three  years  past — this  was  an  undertak- 
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ing  not  unattended  with  danger.  Lives  have  even 
been  lost  in  accomplishing  it.  The  dangerous 
rocks  being  now  hidden,  the  passage  is  perform- 
ed with  very  little  risk.  The  length  of  the  Sault 
is  scarcely  a  mile,  and  flows  over  layers  of  red 
and  yellow  sandstone*  which  at  the  head  of  the 
Rapids  form  an  anticlinal  axis.  The  difference 
of  level  in  the  river  above  and  below  the  Rapids 
is  said  to  be  eighteen  feet.  The  most  remark- 
able collection  of  boulders  f  have  ever  seen,  is  to 
be  found  on  the  flat  expansion  above  the  town, 
constitutmg  the  "  Portage.**  They  are  mostly  of 
several  tons*  weight,  and  of  granitic  character, 
though  varying  much  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents.  Often  they  are  intersected  by  veins 
of  spar  or  quartz,  ramified  and  crossing,  or  dis- 
torted in  the  most  curious  manner.  They  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  swept  to  their 
present  position  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, just  as  we  have  oAen  seen  pebbles  lodged 
upon  the  borders  of  the  swollen  rivulet  after  the 
waters  have  subsided.  The  rocks  which  will  fur- 
nish a  formation  similar  to  these  bouldeis,  are  in 
many  cases  several  hundred  miles  distant. 

Crossed,  during  my  stay  below  the  Falls,  to 
the  British  side,  being  rowed  over  in  a  small  boat 
by  a  Frenchman.  Pasted  through  the  Fur  Com- 
pany's establishment,  where  I  am  kindly  received 
by  a  burly  yet  affable  son  of  John  Bull.  The 
place  is  a  quadrangular  inclosure,  which,  besides 
a  dwelling  and  store-house,  with  a  garden  front- 
ing the  river,  contains  several  large  warehouses 
for  furs.  The  inclosure  is  of  high  white-washed 
pickets,  and  on  two  of  its  four  sides  are  huge 
gates,  strongly  barred.  This  display  of  strength 
has  reference  to  a  time,  perhaps  now  passed  for- 
ever, when  its  position  amidst  a  fierce  and  savage 
people  rendered  such  defenses  necessary. 

Having  followed  up  the  portage  to  the  head  of 
the  Rapids,  which  it  is  understood  the  Colonial 
government  are  now  having  surveyed  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  we  returned 
to  the  boat.    About  to  recross,  we  fall  in  with  a 


party  just  returning  from  a  successful  cruise  of 
trout-fishing  among  the  Rapids  at  this  side.  A 
fine  bunch  of  speckled  trout  had  rewarded  their 
efforts.  Several  small  islands  occurring  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  divide  the  mass  of  water  into 
little  rushing  streams,  which  form  a  congenial 
harbor  for  these  little  favorites  of  the  angler.  On 
our  way  across  we  find  the  waves  running  quite 
high,  occasioned  by  the  wind  blowing  freshly  up 
stream.  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
'*  shooting  the  Rapids''  in  sight ;  and  in  a  canoe 
not  far  off  some  Indians  and  half-breeds  are  tak- 
ing the  white-fish  with  dip-nets.  Higher  up  is 
another  canoe,  in  which  Indians  appear  to  be 
taking  fish  with  the  spear. 

It  is  said  the  white-fish  and  the  trout  both 
grow  to  an  immense  size  in  Lake  Superior. 
While  at  the  Sault,  I  was  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  much  upon  the  upper 
waters,  that  he  had  seen  fish  of  both  species 
caught  there  weighing  over  forty  pounds.  This 
enormous  magnitude,  it  is  believed,  is  not  often 
if  ever  attained  by  the  fish  of  the  lower  lakes. 
Some  of  the  largest  one  may  see  are  taken  here 
in  these  Rapids.  One  of  these,  which  the  writer 
saw,  would  probably  weigh  twenty  pounds.  It 
seems  somewhat  unaccountable  that  they  shoukl 
be  found  so  much  larger  in  Lake  Superior,  as 
one  would  suppose  any  of  the  lakes  had  water 
enough  for  their  full  development.  The  fact, 
however,  seems  generally  conceded.  Probably 
the  superior  purity  of  the  water  has  much  to  do 
with  the  growth,  as  it  has  most  likely  with  the 
flavor ;  for  their  greater  excellence  in  this  respect 
is  also  acknowledged.  White-fish  are  generally 
taken  by  gill-nets,  having  never  been  known  to 
bite.  These  are  suspended  in  deep  water,  whithei 
in  warm  weather  the  fish  mostly  resort.  As  they 
move  in  large  schools,  or  droves — not  being  di- 
verted from  their  course  by  slight  obstacles — 
they  thrust  their  heads  fearlessly  into  the  meshes, 
when  the  threads  catching  behind  their  gills,  pre- 
vent their  extrication.    The  trout  is  frequently 
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taken  by  troUtngt  which  is  by  drawing  through 
the  water,  at  a  suitable  depth,  a  hook  properly 
prepared  in  the  semblance  of  a  small  fish.  Upon 
this  the  trout,  who  is  a  greedy  fellow,  seizes  with 
eagerness,  and  is  at  the  same  moment  securely 
fastened. 

On  the  pier  at  which  we  landed  on  arriving  at 
the  Sault,  and  where  the  Portage  Railroad  ter- 
minates, we  saw  the  first  indications  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  mineral  region.  Thrown  together 
in  a  rugged  heap,  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
smelting  furnaces  at  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
Pittsburgh,  lay  many  pieces  of  mass  copper.  An 
inspection  of  the  weights  impressed  upon  them, 
showed  them  to  range  from  1000  to  4790  lbs., 
which  was  the  largest  I  observed.  The  whole 
quantity  I  soon  found  to  reach  100  tons,  which 
I  was  informed  would  be  worth  at  Detroit  over 
$30,000.  The  loss  in  reducing  for  commercial 
purposes  is  about  ten  per  cent. 

I  was  much  interested,  while  at  the  Sault,  in 
two  specimens  of  the  silver-gray  fox  which  are 
shown  there.  This  is  a  very  rare  and  valuable 
species,  their  skins  being  worth  from  $36  to  $300. 
The  two  here,  however,  are  quite  young,  and  had 
not  yet  attained  either  the  color  or  quality  of  fur 
which  gives  them  their  value.    They  were  the 


property  of  Mr.  Bonbeau,  one  of  the  French  res- 
idents of  the  place. 

Met  also,  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Artault,  an  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  now  expiring  reign  of  the  fur- 
traders  in  the  person  of  Mons.  Barome.  Now  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  the  father  of  many  children, 
he  yet^shows  much  of  the  vigor  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  youth. 

"  He  looked  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  yottthnil  vigor,  and  autumnal  green." 

He  informed  me  that,  next  to  Mr.  Dousman  of 
Mackinaw,  who  was  here  six  years  before  him, 
he  was  now  the  oldest  man  left' of  a  once  numer- 
ous class.  For  forty-six  years  he  had  been  a 
vcyagtur  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  had  seen  most  of  his 
companions  pass  away,  without  leaving,  as  he 
feelingly  expressed  it,  '*I>e  quoi  U*  ensevlir" 
or  enough  to  bury  them. 

The  weather  for  the  two  days  we  were  delay- 
ed at  the  Sault  having  been  oppressively  warm, 
we  were  glad  once  more  to  get  in  motion.  This 
we  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  **  Baltimore,''  which  being  the  only 
steamer  above  the  class  of  a  propeller  on  Lal^e 
Superior,  we  esteemed  ourselves  lucky  to  fall  in 
with.    The  *'  Baltimore''  was  formerly  a  Lake 
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Erie  packet,  and  was  drawn  over  the  Portage  this 
upring  on  ways,  and  at  an  expense  exceeding 
four  thousand  dollars.  It  forms  part  of  the  Lake 
Superior  line  of  Mr.  M'Kni^t,  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  in  all  her 
appointments  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveler  will 
be  found  to  compare  favorably  with  the  boats  of 
the  Lower  Lakes. 

Leaving  the  upper  landing  near  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  our  course  for  eighteen  miles  lies 
up  the  Saint  Mary  *s  River.  At  Ouisgat's  Bay — an 
Indian  name,  with  French  orthography,  corrupt- 
ed into  Whisky's  Bay — near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  lies  the  dismantled  wreck  of  the  propeller 
Monticello,  we  stop  for  several  hours  to  receive  our 
supply  of  wood.  The  shores  here  are  low  at  the 
water's  edge,  though  rising,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  back,  into  hills  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  growth  is  chiefly  pine  and  cedar. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  pass  Iro- 
quois Island  on  the  lefl,  and  the  bold  nhore  of 
Gros  Cap  on  the  right.  A  sweet  picture  of  tran- 
quil beauty  is  formed  by  that  little  islet,  as  it 
seems  to  rest — a  garden  of  floating  verdure — 
upon  the  polished  mirror  of  the  water.  Its  wild 
and  solitary  loveliness  is  enlivened  for  a  moment 
as  we  look,  by  the  passage  of  the  propeller 
"Napoleon."  A  fog  coming  on  after  a  light 
shower,  confines  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the 


cabin.  A  breeze  springing  up  in  the  evening, 
gives  us  once  more  a  clear  canopy,  with  glorious 
moon  and  stars. 

The  n^xt  morning  breaking  upon  us  clear  and 
fresh,  discloses  to  us,  looming  bluely  up  some 
twenty-five  miles  off,  the  land  of  Point  Keewenaw, 
with  the  light-house  on  Manitou  Island.  The 
view  becomes  more  interesting  as  we  approach, 
and  a  scene  of  rare  beauty  breaks  upon  the  eye, 
when  nigh  enough  to  take  in  the  inner  side  of 
the  island,  with  the  light-house  upon  the  Point. 
We  get  to  Copper  Harbor,  whose  vicinity  we 
have  been  viewing  since  early  morning,  toward 
noon.  Passing  the  light-house  on  the  Icfl  ef 
the  entrance,  we  have  before  us  Fort  Wilkins, 
now  an  abandoned  post,  just  visible  among  the 
trees,  while  the  little  cluster  of  white-washed 
houses  constituting  the  village  of  Copper  Harbor 
is  seen  still  further  up  the  shore.  A  little  behind 
this,  some  200  yards,  perhaps,  rises  the  bluff,  to 
the  height,  probably,  of  600  feet.  The  conglom- 
erate rock  which  forms  the  bluff,  is  also  the  form- 
ation at  the  water's  edge  for  miles  eastward,  and 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  ebain  of  islands  form- 
ing the  harbor.  A-a  viewed  from  the  interior  of 
the  harbor,  nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  thos<r  islands.  Stretching  out  like  a 
mole  their  red  and  ragged  walls,  with  occasional 
rifls  which  allow  a  glimpse  of  the  great  lake 


COFFER  HABBOB. 


beyond,  they  are  at  the  same  time  surmounted 
with  a  wild  growth  of  evergreens,  shooting  above 
'  which,  and  beautifully  defined  upon  the  sky,  the 
balsam  fir  still  shows  its  arrowy  form.  But  the  pic- 
ture is  one  which  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen. 
On  the  inside  of  the  harbor  occurs  the  trap-dyke, 
cutting  through  the  conglomerate  and  sand-rock. 


The  village  of  Copper  Harbor  is  a  mere  land- 
ing for  the  mines,  consisting  only  of  some  half- 
a-dozen  houses,  a  boarding-house  being  among 
the  number.  Some  three  miles  back  the  Iron 
City  Company  have  thejr  location,  and  it  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  mining  operations  were  firiit 
commenced  on  Lake  Superior,  by  the  Pittsburgh 
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and  Boston  Mining -Company,  which  has  since 
met  with  sach  splendid  success  at  the  ClifT  Mine. 
The  attempt  here  was  made  in  the  black  oxide, 
but,  after  much  expenditure  to  render  it  profit- 
able, it  was  abandoned.  Though  this  harbor  is 
the  best  upon  Keewenaw  Point,  it  yet  presents 
no  eligible  town  site,  the  land  being  either  too 
low  and  swampy,  or  else  not  sufficiently  shel- 
tered from  the  sea,  which,  in  storms,  breaks 
through  the  entrance.  Within  two  miles  of  this 
place  is  the  little  lake  Fanny  Hooe,  which  is  nine 
miles  around,  and  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet 
above  Lake  Superior. 

The  boat  lies  here  some  two  hours,  during 
which  the  passengers  arc  out  wandering  upon 
the  shores.  One  individual,  apparently  an  invalid 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  disease,  stops  here 
for  his  health.  Two  other  invalids  on  board,  one 
from  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  other 
from  Southern  Michigan,  with  the  intention  of 
staying  somewhere  on  the  lake  shore  in  the  hope 
of  getting  the  ague  expelled  from  their  systems. 
The  purity  and  tonic  virtues  of  the  atmosphere 
of  this  region,  are  said  to  be  sovereign  as  a  rem- 
edy for  this  distresb.  ng  complaint. 

About  4  o'clock  p.  m.  we  are  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
which  is  also  attractive  by  its  beauty,  though  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  that  we  had  left  but  an 
hour  before.  The  village  lies  up  among  a  stately 
and  magnificent  grove  of  yellow  or  Norwegian 
pines,  and  consists  of  some  thirty  frame  and  log 
houses.  It  boasts  one  of  the  best  public  houses 
on  Lake  Superior.  This  is  the  **  Atwood  House," 
and,  though  probably  much  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent than  it  will  be  found  another  season,  fur- 
nishes already  an  accommodation  with  whose 
quality  the  traveler  will  not  be  disposed  to  quar- 
rel. This  being  in  the  heart  of  the  copper  region, 
the  particular  object  of  my  visit,  I  stop  here  for 
the  present. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  started  in  company 
with  several  others,  upon  a  short  excursion  along 
the  lake  shore  in  search  of  agates.  The  way, 
which  lies  over  the  trap-dyke  and  amygdaloid, 
which  heaves  up,  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor, 
in  immense  and  broken  masses,  is  rugged  and 
difficult,  rendered  more  so  by  our  ignorance  of 
a  path.  Occasionally  we  deviate  through  the 
thicket  of  magnificent  pines,  "fit  to  be  the  masts 
of  some  tall  admiral,"  interspersed  with  the  white 
eedar,  the  birch,  and  the  balsam.  The  position 
of  these  rocks,  so  turned  from  the  horizontal, 
their  high  color  suggesting  the  resemblance  of 
huge  cinders,  which,  but  for  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation above  them,  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  live  heat  beneath 


'  incedis  per  ignes 


Suppositos  cinerl  doloso,' 
is  calculated  deeply  to  excite  the  curiosity. 
They  bring  to  mind  the  path  of  Satan  '^over  the 
burning  marl,"  in  the  great  English  epic.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  involuntarily  by  the  be- 
holder, that  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  earth's 
internal  forces  have  exerted  themselves  here; 
that  these  coasts  have  been  the  subject  of  intense 
volcanic  action,  of  which  they  bear  forever  the 


blazon  in  their  fiery  glow.  The  display  of  im- 
mense forces  which  they  present,  can  not,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  but  awaken  deep  feelings  of  won- 
der and  awe.  Impressive  indeed  is  the  scenery 
of  these  shores !  The  broken  crust  often  piled 
up  in  cliffs  which  impend  over  the  lake ;  often 
sinking  and  receding  into  little  coves  and  bays 
where  spreads  a  pebbled  beach,  the  restless  waves 
stjU  rolling  ashore  their  hunted  treasures  of  agate, 
cornelian,  and  amethyst. 

But  the  sun,  which  was  low  when  we  set  out, 
now  rests  like  a  globe  of  fire  on  the  horizon,  and 
seems  hastening  to  dip  his  glowing  visage  in 
the  waters  of  Hhe  lake.  Though  the  twilight 
is  long  here,  yet  the  difficult  path  admonishes 
against  delay.  In  retracing  our  steps,  we  can 
not  but  stop  occasionally,  in  admiring  wonder  at 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  meets 
the  eye,  as  standing  upon  one  of  the  overhang- 
ing cUffs,  it  glances  along  the  shores,  across  the 
rocky  islets  around,  along  the  stately  ranks  of 
soaring  and  solitary  pines,  and  far  away  over 
the  still  and  glowing  waters,  reflecting  the 
blushes  of  the  sky  in  the  setting  sun.  Gorgeous 
and  glorious  the  sight!  causing  us  to  pause 
again  and  again  in  a  rapture  of  admiration. 
While  returning,  my  attention  is  more  than  once 
arrested  by  the  long,  dry,  and  spongy  kind  of 
moss,  which  occasionally  clothes  the  rocks — and 
again  by  that  which  hangs  from  the  limbs  of 
the  white  cedar,  and  some  species  of  pine,  long, 
soft,  and  wavy,  of  a  delicate  green  hue,  and  re- 
minding me  vividly  of  that  which,  so  long  and 
scarf-like,  waves  from  the  stately  cypress,  magno- 
lia, and  peccan,  in  the  swamps  of  the  distant  South. 
Reaching  the  hotel  just  as  it  is  getting  dark 
enough  for  lights,  find  they  have  already  lighted 
"smudges"  to  drive  away  the  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes, which  indeed  we  had  found  troublesome 
enough  in  coming  along  the  shore.  Respecting 
the  great  vitality  exhibited  by  this  little  annoying 
insect,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  Boston, 
who  has  spent  several  winters  among  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
mosquitoes  here  when  knee-deep  in  the  snow.  It 
is  not  often,  however,  that  they  are  found  vexa- 
tious in  their  attacks  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
there  being  pretty  generally  breeze  enough  to 
confine  them  to  the  timber.  During  a  week's 
stay  at  Eagle  Harbor,  I  did  not  observe  that  they 
were  troublesome  except  on  this  one  occasion. 

Every  thing  here  is  connected  with  the  mines. 
The  lots  of  the  village,  save  the  few  they  have 
disposed  of,  belong  to  the  Eagle  Harbor  Com- 
pany, whose  location  lies  for  several  miles  around 
this  point.  The  Copper  Harbor  Company,  which 
has  its  location  adjoining  the  former  on  the  west, 
has  also  its  access  through  this  place,  as  also 
the  Northwestern  and  the  Northwest,  two  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  Companies.  Prices 
here  are  quite  Californian.  Hay,  being  chiefly 
brought  from  Michigan  in  bales,  is  worth  $25 
the  ton  ;  oats  bring  a  dollar  per  bushel ;  $18  is 
the  price  of  freight  on  a  cow  from  Detroit,  and 
she  is  worth  $45  here ;  $6  is  paid  for  flour ;  and 
horse  hire  is  $2  50  per  diem. 
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One  luxury,  if  the  traveler  has  not  met  with 
it  before  at  the  Sault,  he  will  most  likely  find  at 
Eagle  Harbor.  This  is  the  MkowU,  a  fish  pe- 
culiar to  Lake  Superior,  and  which,  in  delicacy 
of  flavor,  is  thought  by  epiriires  to  surpass  ail 
others.  Combining  the  richness  and  color  of 
the  lake  or  salmon  trout,  with  the  flavor  of  the 
white-fish,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  cross 
of  the  two  species.  As  might  be  expected,  i\  is 
consequently  not  found  to  attain  the  extraordi- 
nary size  sometimes  reached  by  the  others.  They 
are  thought  to  resemble  very  much  in  taste, 
though  still  regarded  as  surpassing,  the  best 
specimens  of  the  speckled  or  brool^trout.  Though 
the  siskowit  is  obtained  below  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  trout  and  white-fish, 
yet  the  process  of  curing  which  they  necessarily 
undergo,  is  entirely  destructive  of  that  fineness 
of  flavor  which  they  possess  when  fresh. 

The  next  morning,  having  risen  at  an  early 
hour,  and  prepared  myself  for  a  warm  day's 
work  among  the  mines,  a  cup  of  cofiee  fortifies 
me  for  a  walk  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Company,  some  three  miles  off.  Here,  by  pre- 
vious appointment,  I  meet  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  been  fortunate  in 
making  on  the  boat.  Mr.  Steevens,  though  still 
a  young  man,  is  one  of  the  oldest  explorers  in 
the  mineral  region,  one  of  the  best  practical 
mineralogists,  and  whose  opinions  of  copper 
stocks  are  not  without  their  influence  **upon 
'Change.''  At  the  ofiiice  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Company,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  native  copper,  and  the  dif- 
ferent minerals  found  in  connection  with  it,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  ancient  mining  implements. 
Having  partaken  a  substantial  breakfast,  which 


is  the  very  least  of  the  kindnesses  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge at  this  office,  I  visit,  under  Mr.  Stee- 
vens's  conduct,  the  mines  of  the  Company — the 
old,  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  the  new, 
nearer  its  summit.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
mines  is  the  tide  entrance,  which,  on  account  of 
being  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  where  the 
descent  is  great  though  gradual,  aflfords  great 
facilities  in  point  of  drainage,  and  for  running 
out  the  copper  and  veinstone  by  railroad,  instead 
of  raising  them,  by  laborious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess, by  shaft.  We  are  accompanied  by  Captain 
John  Cox,  the  mining  captain,  whose  sedulous 
kindness  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  frank  and 
generous  nature.  At  his  house,  which  is  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  ridge,  we  are  presented  with 
a  prospect  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent We  are  here  some  600  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  look  down  upon  a  lichly  variegated 
landscape  all  still  in  aboriginal  wildncss.  The 
rocky  shore  of  the  lake,  inclining  at  an  angle, 
and  dipping  toward  the  water; — bold  height«, 
rising  abruptly,  crowned  with  the  **  evergreen 
pine ;" — smooth  patches  of  beaver  meadow,  lying 
snugly  among  the  Jforests,  as  if  the  reign  of  till- 
age had  already  commenced  here ; — little  islets 
dotting  the  coast,  some  of  them  tufled  with  the 
springing  balsam ; — while  far  away  to  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  which  here  bends  in  an  arc  of  more 
than  half  the  circle,  spreads  the  smooth  and  glis- 
tening lake.  Isle  Royal,  forty-five  miles  ofi^ 
looms  up  dimly  in  the  distance. 

We  next  pass  to  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
where  we  enter  the  Dana  Mine,  which,  being  but 
a  recent  excavation,  affords  an  opportunity  of 
noting  surface  appearances.  Thence  we  proceed 
to  the  Northwestern,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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and  best  established.  ^  I  here  meet  with  Mr. 
Sh — r,  a  son  of  Judge  Sh — ^r,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
treats  us  with  the  most  obliging  hospitality.  In 
company  with  him,  make  the  descent  into  the 
mine,  which  is  near  200  feet  deep,  and  which 
iiimishes  a  good  opportunity  of  witnessing  all 
the  operations  of  mining.  As  these  are  similar 
in  d\\  the  mines,  a  description  of  them  is  deferred 
a  few  pages  later.  Returning  from  the  North- 
western, I  fall  in  again-^ith  Captain  Cox,  with 
whom  I  enter  the  upper  drift  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Company,  to  the  depth  of  200  feet ;  the  lower 
drift,  which  we  had  entered  in  the  morning,  run- 
ning a  horizontal  depth  of  600  feet.  From  the 
captain  I  receive  some  valuable  lessons  in  min- 
eralogy and  mining.  Previous  to  parting  with 
him,  he  took  his  pick,  and  procured  me  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  red  oxide  in 
crystals,  of  copper  in  the  shape  of  foliage,  cal 
carcous  spar  in  perfect  rhombs,  and  other  min- 
erals, found  associated  in  the  veinstone. 

Falling  in  again  with  Mr.  Steevens,  we  return 
together  to  the  harbor  just  in  time  for  tea.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  "  Baltimore'*  once  more  ar- 
rives, bringing  an  accession  to  our  company  from 
up  the  lake,  chiefly  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
Pittsburgh.  It  being  necessary  to  provide  room 
for  the  ladies,  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  furnish 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  gentlemen  mostly  in  the 
parlor.  I  obtain  comfortable  repose  now,  the 
second  night,  on  a  sofa ;  though  the  first  night 
of  my  arrival  I  was  honored  with  a  spare  family 
room,  which,  afforded  a  spice  of  home  that  was 
quite  delightful. 

The  following  day,  in  company  with  four  others, 
all  of  whom,  except  an  elderly  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  are  residents  of  some  standing  in 
the  country,  I  am  a  passenger  in  a  birch  canoe 
for  Eagle  River.  There  being  no  wmd,  we  are 
rowed  up  by  voyageurs — a  Frenchman,  a  half- 
breed,  and  a  boy  Who  is  also  demi-sauvage.  In  a 
few  miles  we  find  the  trap-rock  to  crop  out,  and 
a  sand  beach  to  succeed  When  halfway  along, 
we  were  met  by  a  canoe  loaded  with  Indians  from 
La  Pointe,  going  to  the  Sault  They  were  paint- 
ed and  decorated  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and 
brought  to  mind  those  descriptive  lines  of  Dryden 
written  of  the  swarthy  children  of  the  Nile — 
**  Where  in  proud  pomp  Uie  sunlNirnt  people  ride 
On  painted  tmrges  o*er  Um  teeming  tide  " 
In  two  hours*  rowing  we  are  at  the  river,  which 
is  indeed  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  crossed 
by  a  v^poden  bridge  near  the  mouth.  A  large  and 
well-adapted  house  has  recently  been  erected  for 
a  hotel,  but  not  being  as  yet  opened,  we  stop  at 
the  Eagle  River  House,  kept  by  a  German.  Re- 
maining here  till  after  dinner,  we  then — that  is 
to  say  three  of  us,  including  the  Massachusetts 
gentleman,  Major  B — ^,  and  myself— engaged 
a  two-hoTse  wagon  to  convey  us  to  the  ClifTMine. 
Whift  waiting  for  the  wagon,  we  took  a  look  at 
the  copper  piled  up  at  the  warehouse  of  the  Cliff 
Mine,  and  are  struck  with  the  amazing  richness 
of  the  spectacle. 

With  a  warm  sun  beating  upon  us,  we  are  at 
length  climbing  our  tedious  way  up  the  ridge. 


The  distance  to  the  Cliff  and  North  American 
works,  which  lie  in  close  proximity,  is  something 
over  three  miles.  We  accomplish  it  by  4  p.m. 
Resting  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  over  which  the 
road  descends,  the  traveler  beholds,  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  the  buildings  of  the  Cliff  works 
lying  against  the  bluff  which  frowns  precipitately 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  above. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  he  sees  the  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  North  American  Com- 
pany. Having  junk  their  shaft  at  this  point, 
termed  the  South  Cliff,  they  are  now  believed  to 
be  on  the  same  vein  as  the  Cliff,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  most  encouraging  prospects. 
The  old  vein,  the  works  connected  with  which 
are  hidden  from  the  view  at  this  point  by  a  pro- 
jection from  the  bluff,  are  not  now  worked,  hav- 
ing of  late  yielded  too  little  to  repay.  At  the 
North  American,  the  visitor,  if  as  fortunate  as  the 
writer,  will  receive  a  kindness  of  treatment  which 
will  draw  strongly  upon  his  gratitude.  This  is  an 
acknowledgment  which  is  specially  due  to  Cap- 
tain Paul,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  P e» 

the  gentlemanly  clerk.  Frequently  among  the 
mines,  indeed,  the  visitor  is  met  with  the  mobt 
engaging  attentions,  which  are  enhanced  in  his 
estimation  from  the  consciousness  that  he  has  no 
claim  on  them,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  can 
not  be  purchased. 

Resting  here  for  a  few  days,  the  visitor  will 
find  in  the  machinery  of  the  North  American, 
which  js  of  the  most  improved  construction,  much 
that  wilt  reward  his  notice ;  and  in  the  operations 
of  the  Cliff  Mine,  the  fulled  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing all  the  processes  by  which  the  copper  is 
obtained.  Wishing  to  go  through  those  processes 
with  some  degree  of  particularity,  in  order  to  get 
the  subject  fully  before  us,  the  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  it  from  a  somewhat  general 
point  of  view. 

The  knowledge  of  copper  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  brass,  contemporaneously  with  iron, 
in  the  oldest  records  of  our  race.  Only  a  few 
generations  after  Adam  we  find  skill  in  the  work- 
ing of  those  metals  ascribed  to  Tubal  Cain.  It 
was  evidently  of  extensive  use  among  the  Greeks. 
Combined  with  gold,  silver,  and  tin,  it  formed 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  wonderful  shield 
forged  by  Vulcan  for  Achilles ;  and  the  **  x«^- 
iroxtTMi^f  A^aio V  **  x^^^^^^^h*^  &n<l  numerous 
expressions  in  Homer,  recognize  its  common  ap- 
plications. It  formed  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  colossal  statue  of  Rhodes ;  was  the  material 
first  Used  by  the  people  of  iEgina  for  the  coining 
of  money ;  was  the  main  constituent  of  the  Co- 
rinthian brass ;  and  is  recognized  by  Paul  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Timothy,  where  he  makes  re- 
proving reference  to  Alexander  the  copper-smith. 

However  abundant  may  have  been  the  supply 
of  this  metal  in  those  early  days,  in  the  lands 
hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Bible,  and  in  those 
made  classical  by  pro&ne  history,  certain  it  is, 
that  they  now  furnish  no  considerable  quantity 
for  the  consumption  of  the  world  A-meni  a  and 
the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Cyprus — ^the  Utter  of 
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which  furnished  at  one  time  a  large  portion  of 
the  supply  to  the  nations  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  even  given  to  the  modems  the 
term*  by  which  they  designate  the  metal — have 
long  since  ceased  to  yield  their  contributions  to 
commerce  And  though  copper  is  found  in  most 
parts'of  the  world,  to  some  extent — in  Europe 
generally,  in  South  America,  Africa,  Cuba,  Japan, 
China,  Kamschatka,  dec,  existing  as  an  oxide  or 
sulphuret,  or  in  other  combinations ;  yet  it  is  to 
the  mines  of  Sweden,  of  Germany,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Cornwall,  that  the  arts  still  look  for 
their  main  supply. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  our  own  country, 
render  it  probable  that  no  great  length  of  time 
shall  elapse  ere  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
will  equal  in  their  produce,  and  probably  surpass 
those  of  any  other  country.  Already,  in  this 
present  year  of  1862,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
directors  of  some  of  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
will  give  a  produce  from  that  region  of  2000  to 
2500  tons  Of  this  amount,  1000  tons  is  assign- 
ed as  the  yield  for  the  present  year  of  the  CliflT 
Mine.  Yet  it  is  only  eight  years  since  mining 
operations  were  first  commenced  in  this  region ; 
only  six  years  since  success  the  most  decisive 
was  had  in  the  discovery  of  the  CliflT  vein,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eagle  River.  Copper  mining  is  how- 
ever in  its  infancy,  and  all  that  has  as  yet  been 
done  is  hardly  more,  in  any  instance,  than  may 
be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  common  among  the 
miners,  of  ^*  proving  up'*  the  veins. 

The  importance  which  the  mineral  region  of 
Tiake  Superior  is  beginning  to  assume,  may  be 
better  understood,  perhaps,  from  a  glance  at  the 
whole  copper  produce  of  the  world.  This  is  here 
given  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  prin- 
cipally Ure.     We  thus  learn  that  in 

1832,  All  the  mines  of  Sweden  yielded  about.  1,000 
"     France— only  a  Tew  hundred* wej|glits. 

1833,  Russia 2,000 

*'     Hungary 2,000 

**     llartz  Mountains 213 

*•     East  Germany 143 

"     Hesse 500 

"     Norway 7,200? 

"     Zacatecis  (Mexico) 200 

**     United  Kingdom  (of  which  Cornwall 

iVimishes  11.000  tons) 14,465 

Australia  (unascertained) 

1852,  Lake  Superior 2,500 

28,220 
Besides  this,  Spain  derives  a  small  portion 
from  Cuba,  as  well  as  from  her  own  territory. 
Chili  and  Africa  both  furnish  a  little ;  while  in 
China  and  Japan  an  unknown  amount  is  obtain- 
ed. Probably  from  all  other  sources,  however, 
there  is  not  another  1000  tons  which  passes  into 
the  commerce  of  the  Western  nations. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  stating  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  world  in  round  numbers  at  28,000 
tens,  the  Lake  Superior  region  already  furnishes 
over  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  amount. 

*  Kthrpot,  whence  icivpov;  Latin,  Cuprum;  Anglico, 
Copper;  French,  Ctuvre;  German,  Kupfer;  Dutch,  Koper; 
Swsdish,  Koppar;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Cobre;  Dan- 
ish, Koftfrcr. 


As  compared  with  indivi4ual  nations,  it  produces 
one-fifth  the  quantity  of  Cornwall,  more  than 
Mexico  and: Germany,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  Sweden,  and  more  than  either  Hungary  or 
Russia. 

The  value  of  such  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  scarcely  less  than  $1,000,000 
per  annum.  This  is  indeed  the  exact  amount, 
calculating  the  copper  at  20  cents  the  pound, 
which  is  perhaps  less  than  its  average  value. 

The  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view  alone,  is  a  subject  of  deep 
and  peculiar  interest,  as  well  from  its  volcanic 
character  as  especially  from  the  fact,  that  of  all 
the  mines  which  history  has  made  known  to  us, 
in  none  has  there  been  found  the  nalite  metal  in 
masses  of  such  magnitude  and  purtty  as  in  those 
located  here.  This  region,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
surveyed  geologically,  extends  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  from  Chocolate  River,  in  about 
87^  20^  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  to  90® 
40',  or  the  Montreal  River,  the  boundary  on  the 
lake  between  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. This  it  will  be  seen  includes  the  iron 
region  of  Carp  River,  or  Marquette,  which  in  the 
richness  and  quality  of  its  ores,  rivals,  and  per- 
haps surpasses,  all  that  the  world  can  show  else- 
where. 

To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  copper. 
This  has  been  found  generally  disseminated  all 
over  the  region  indicated,  in  its  appropriate  rocks, 
but  occurs  in  especial  abundance  on  Kcewcnaw 
Point,  the  Ontonagon  River,  ant]  Isle  Royal. 
Doubtless  the  mineral  region  will  be  found  to 
extend  considerably  into  Wisconsin,  on  the  lake 
shore,  since  the  same  general  formation  is  known 
to  prevail,  and  copper  in  the  shape  of  boulders 
has  l>een  found  abundantly  at  the  boundary,  in 
the  Montreal  River.  On  the  northern,  or  British 
side  of  the  lake  also,  the  geological  explorations 
under  the  directions  of  the  Provincial  government 
have  shown  the  existence  of  trap  ranges,  with 
the  most  encouraging  indications  of  mineral 
wealth 

When  the  stranger,  in  making  his  course  for 
Keewcnaw  Point,  first  sails  within  seeing  dis- 
tance of  that  coast,  his  curiosity  is  deeply  excited 
by  the  character  of  the  formation.  The  fiery  red- 
ness of  the  rocks,  suggestive  of  a  time  when  this 
whole  region  was  wrapt  **with  fervent  heat," 
attaches  not  only  to  the  conglomerate  formation 
which  first  salutes  him  at  the  water's  edge  in 
rounding  the  point,  but  also  colors  the  trap  which 
he  will  meet  with  soon  after  leaving  Copper  Har- 
bor, and  the  successive  layers  of  trap,  amygdaloid, 
red-sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  which  he  will 
find  to  constitute  the  formation  at  Eagle  Harbor 
and  above.  He  will  next  observe  that  these  rocks 
all  incline  to  the  N.W.,  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  4i>° : 
and  after  stepping  ashore,  and  extending  his  ob- 
servations to  the  trap  range  which  forms  tlie  bold 
heights  of  the  point  so  conspicuous  from  a  dis- 
tance, he  will  find  that  this  inclination  is  general. 
He  will  perhaps  then  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
following  as  the  appropriate  section  of  the  forma- 
tion, as  running  from  the  shore  to  the  bluff. 
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A  A,  Amygdaloidal  Trap.    B  B  B,  Conglomerate.    C,  Sandstone.    D,  Trap  Dyke. 
L,  The  Lake,    a  a  a^  Shafts. 


This  section  is  correct  at  the  point  fonning  the 
west  side  of  the  entrance  to  Eagle  Harbor,  but 
at  other  localities  the  outer  belts  of  trap-dyke 
and  amygdaloid  may  be  deficient ;  and  the  con- 
glomerate or  sandstone,  beginning  at  the  shore, 
may  alternate  to  the  bluff,  where  the  great  trap 
range  shooting  up  changes  their  character. 

He  will  next  learn  that  the  copper  veins  run 
vertically  through  the  whole  of  these  rocks,  and 
with  a  regular  bearing,  varying  but  little  from  a 
right  angle  with  the  trap  range.  He  will  soon 
find  also  that  the  copper  is  not  solid  or  continu- 
ous throughout  the  vein,  as  in  his  innocence  he 
might  have  supposed,  but  that  it  occurs  most 
abundantly  and  in  the  largest  masses  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  vein  which  traverses  the  amygdaloid.* 
That  what  is  called  the  **  vein"  is  in  fact  chiefly 
made  up  of  veinstone — "  poor  stuff,"  as  the  miner 
terms  it ;  and  that  the  copper  is  either  in  huge 
bunches,  strings,  or  sheets,  or  disseminated  in 
•mall  jaggy  points  through  the  mass  of  the  vein- 


stone. He  will  learn  that  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  veinstone  is  destitute  of  copper ;  and 
that  while  sometimes  accompanied  by  native 
silver,  and  ores  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  veinstone  is 
chiefly  of  quartz  or  calcareous  spar,  mixed  with 
laumonite,  epidote,  or  prehnite.  These  minerals 
he  will  often  find  of  great  regularity,  transpar- 
ency, and  beauty  of  coloring.  If  the  vein  should 
divide  and  apparently  be  lost,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  passing  from  one  formation  to  another, 
he  will  find  it  to  come  together  again,  and  run  on 
as  before.  While,  as  I  have  said,  the  direction 
of  the  vein  is  generally  vertical,  intersecting  the 
layers  of  the  rocks,  at  the  Ontonagon  River  and 
Isle  Royal  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  veins  run- 
ning with  the  layers  or  conformably  thereto.  The 
thickness  of  the  veins  varies  very  grtotly, "  from 
a  mere  line,"  to  12  or  15  feet.  The  usual  thick- 
ness is  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or  six  feet.  In 
the  following  cut  the  thickness  of  the  copper  vein 
is  shown  by  the  dark  portions  of  the  picture. 


MINING  in  THE  VEINS. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  veins  are  those 
whose  existence  has  been  indicated  by  the  re- 

*  From  the  Greek  ofivyjaAor,  "  an  almond,*'  and  <7^, 
**  like**— signifying  a  rock  whose  exterior  resembles  the 
shell  or  an  almond.  In  this  application,  however,  in  order 
CO  render  the  resemblance  Just,  the  pores  of  the  almond 
must  be  suppoeod  very  much  magnified.  When  taken 
fh>m  a  short  distance  below  the  surftice,  the  amygdaloidal 
rock  is  generally  filled  with  calcareous  sparer  other  min- 
eral. When  these  pores  are  very  large,  as  they  are  some- 
times found,  and  divested  by  atmospheric  or  other  influ- 
ences of  their  mineral  contents,  the  rock  takes  the  name 
oftoadstooe. 


mains  of  ancient  operations.  Depressions  run 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  marking  the  pits 
whence  the  ancient  race,  with  their  rude  stone 
hammers  and  copper  chisels,  separated  fragments 
of  the  metal  from  their  parent  masses.  That 
their  skill  never  reached  much  beyond  such  feeble 
accomplishments,  seems  fairly  inferred  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  instruments  themselves,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  the  great  boulders,  as  that  of 
the  Ontonagon  (recently  to  be  seen  in  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Washington)  remaining  evidently  undi- 
minished to  the  present  time.    Depressions  such 
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as  here  alluded  to  may  be  seen  at  the  Copper 
Falls  Mines.  Excavations  for  the  copper  are, 
however,  generally  made  in  consequence,  of  a 
previous  prospecting  by  a  practical  mineralogist. 
Taking  the  vein  at  the  lake  shore,  where  to  the 
uninitiated  it  may  present  no  indications  of  metal, 
but  of  calcareous  spar  perhaps,  or  other  mineral, 
he  follows  it  by  its  regular  bearing,  till  it  enters 
a  rock  which  he  knows  by  experience  is  promis- 
ing of  valuable  results.  Still  more  frequently,  the 
proper  points  for  excavation  are  determined  from 
surface  observations,  which  are  often  made  with 
most  fortunate  precision.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cliff  vein,  like  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  A  miner 
sauntering  about,  suo  mcrej  with  pick  in  hand,  had 
sat  down  to  rest.  While  in  this  situation,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  certain  metalliferous  appearances 
in  his  vicinity,  which  seemed  on  examination  to 
justify  more  thorough  researches.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  encouraging  indications  thus  disclosed, 


has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  vein,  the  most 
productive  of  native  copper  in  the  known  world. 

The  visitor  who  has  looked  with  curiosity  thus 
far,  will  hardly  be  content  to  return  without  see- 
ing the  interior  of  a  mine.  He  may  have  already 
entered  one  or  more  of  the  mines  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
as  the  Northwest,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful,  the  Copper  Falls,  or  the  North- 
western. He  may  have  examined  the  Minnesota, 
which  in  the  magnitude  and  productiveness  of  the 
mass  copper  comes  nearest  rivaling  the  Cliff,  or 
other  mines  on  the  Ontonagon,  or  the  Siskowit 
on  Isle  Royal ;  he  will  perhaps  still  conclude  that 
he  has  not  seen  mining  in  its  best  phase  till  he 
visits  the  "  Cliff." 

Supposing  this  the  intention,  he  will  do  well  to  ' 
step  first  to  the  works  of  the  South  Cliff,  whence 
he  will  obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the  whole 
vicinity — the  Cliff  works,  the  old  works  of  the 
North  American,  the  houses  of  the  miners,  and 
the  fine  old  Cliff  above.     After  this  coup  (Tctil, 


CLIFF  MIRB.— FROM  THE  SOUTH   CLIFF  OF  THE  MOBTH  AHBHICAN  COMPANY. 


he  may  be  pointed  out  in  succession,  the  Rais- 
ing-room, which  appears  in  the  illustration  close 
against  the  hill  on  the  right — the  Roasting-room 
or  Kiln,  which  adjoins  the  former  on  the  left,  near 
the  Wood-shoot — the  Stamps,theoId,  and  the  new 
now  ill  process  of  erection — shown  at  the  group 
of  buildings  on  the  left — and  the  Floors,  which 
are  the  low  buildings  in  front  of  the  Stamps,  and 
a  similar  one  off  to  the  right  of  the  former.  Re- 
pairing thence  to  the  office,  he  will  make  the  ac 
quaintance  of  Captain  Jennings,  a  Cornish  min- 
er, and  the  able  superintendent,  under  whose 
direction,  for  six  years  past,  those  great  excava- 
tions have  been  made  which  the  visitor  is  now  so 
impatient  to  see.    From  the  captain  he  will  meet 


with  a  very  civil  reception,  and  be  attended  in 
the  descent  either  by  him,  or  by  some  one  well 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  whom  the  captain  will 
recommend.  Before  entering  upon  this,  it  :s 
necessary  on  account  of  the  water  which  is 
found  more  or  less  in  all  the  mines  percolating 
through  the  fissures,  to  **  shift,"  that  is,  to  ex- 
change one's  habit.  He  will  assume  instead, 
the  usual  miner's  garb,  which  is  furnished  him 
at  the  office ;  consisting  of  rough,  strong  over- 
pants,  a  large  woolen  shirt,  and  hard  round  hat 
or  cap  of  woolen  material.  Seeking  thence  the 
Raising-room,  where  the  metal  and  veinstone 
first  sees  the  upper  air,  the  visitor  is  handed  a 
lighted  candle,  with  a  lump  of  clay  adhering  ta 
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it ;  this,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  carrying, 
of  sticking  against  the  rock  if  desired,  or  on  top 
of  the  hat  just  alluded  to,  in  order  to  leave  both 
arms  free. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  your  guide  raises 
the  trap-door,  and  you  descend  by  ladders  firmly 
attached  by  iron  staples  and  bolts  to  the  rocks. 
The  ladders  are  provided  mostly  with  iron  rounds, 
which,  though  cold  to  the  bare  hands,  are  yet 
the  best  material  for  the  incessant  use  which  is 
made  of  them.  Holding  your  candle  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  you 


DESCENT  OP  A  SHAFT. 

assist  yourself  wholly  with  the  left.  The  position 
of  the  ladders  varies  very  slightly  from  the  per- 
pendicular; the  tops  of  some, of  them  seeming 
even  to  incline  toward  you.  At  intervals  of  20, 30, 
and  sometimes  even  60  feet,  are  platforms  upon 
which  a  momentary  rest  is  obtained.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  descent,  you  are  accompa- 
nied by  the  noise  of  the  pump  by  which  the 
drainage  is  effected.  The  "  lift  column''  and 
the  piston  are  close  by  you  all  the  while ;  the 
latter  being  steadied  in  its  motion  at  intervals  of 
100  feet,  by  balance-beams  and  other  appliances. 
This  portion  of  the  shaft,  which  is  the  main- 
shaft,  appropriated  to  the  pump  and  the  descent 
of  the  miners,  is  partitioned  off  by  thick  plank, 
from  the  other  and  larger  portion,  used  entirely 
for  the  raising  of  the  masses,  the  veinstone,  and 
waste  material. 

In  the  course  of  your  descent,  if  you  go  to  the 
bottom,  you  pass  four  levels,  and  rest  on  the 
fifth,  at  the  distance,  perpendicularly,  of  420 
feet  from  the  surface  Here  you  may  look  down 
70  feet  more,  wher^  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is 
still  proceeding.  If,  having  followed  the  bottom 
level  or  drift,  you  are  under  the  bluff,  your  dis- 
tance from  the  sur&ce  is  rising  of  600  feet. 
Great  as  this  depth  appears,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  some  of  the  European  mines  it  is  but  in- 


considerable. Those  of  Sweden,  and  Germany, 
and  Cornwall,  are  often  from  1200  to  1500  feet 
in  depth ;  that  of  Catorce  in  Zacatecas  is  about 
2000  ;  while  there  is  one  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
near  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol — that  of  Kiitz  Puhl 
— which  reaches  the  startling  profundity  of  3300 
feet.  Lower  than  this,  it  is  perhaps  found  im- 
practicable to  go,  from  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing a  good  air  for  respiration. 

In  the  Cliff  Mine  there  are  at  this  time  three 
shafts,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  though  but  one 
penetrating  to  the  lowest  drift.  The  longest 
drift  has  a  length  of  1100  feet.  In  pursuit  of 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  mine,  and,  espe- 
cially the  largest  specimens  of  mass  copper,  you 
will  follow  the  drifts  on  each  level  with  still  ex- 
cited and  unsated  curiosity.  As  your  guide 
points  out  to  you  the  indications  of  copper  over 
your  head,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  with  what 
facility  he  distinguishes  the  lode  or  metalliferous 
portion  of  the  rock,  from  the  **  poor  stuff"  or 
'*  country** — terms  which  he  uses  to  designate 
those  portions  which  are  destitute  of  copper. 
To  your  eye  the  whole  appearance  will  be  very 
similar;  and,  save  where  you  see  the  copper 
either  in  bent  projections,  or  in  jagged  bunches, 
or  in  ponderous  masses,  already  laid  bare,  and 
prepared  for  cutting  into  manageable  blocks,  you 
will  be  at  a  loss,  without  some  experience,  and 
much  trial,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  vein- 
stone from  the  trap.  This  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  many  cases  by  the  presence  of  water,  and  by 
the  effect  of  the  powder-smoke,*  occasioned  by 
the  blasting,  giving  every  where  the  same  hue 
to  the  rock.  The  truth  is  soon  made  apparent, 
however,  when  the  miner  strikes  it  with  his  pick. 

The  system  of  mining  pursued  at  the  **  Cliff" 
is  the  same  which  is  used  every  where  in  the  like 
circumstances.  Premising,  as  not  altogether  su- 
perfluous, that  all  excavations  in  a  horizontal 
direction  are  termed,  technically,  **  drifts,"  "  lev- 
els," or  *'  adits,"  while  the  name  of  "  shaft"  is 
applied  to  those  which  are  made  vertically,  this 
system  may  be  explained  jn  a  few  words.  Sup- 
posing the  operations  to  commence  with  run- 
ning a  drift,  it  is  still  carried  on  until  it  enters  an 
unproductive  formation,  as  is  mostly  the  green- 
stone and  conglomerate.  Another  adit,  as  the 
drift  is  generally  termed  in  this  case,  is  then 
opened  lower  down  on  the  declivity,  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  permits  it,  to  which  the 
shaft  is  carried  down.  Thus  the  shaft  is  still 
carried  down,  until  the  drifting  is  done  altogether 
below  the  surface,  having  no  outlet  above.  In  the 
Cliff  Mine,  four  of  the  drifts  are  altogether  below 
the  surface,  only  one  having  an  outlet  above. 
They  are,  at  intervals,  below  one  another  of  10, 
20,  30,  40,  and  50  fathoms ;  the  Cornish  fathom 
being  something  over  eight  feet. 

As  the  shafting  and  drifting  gets  only  the  cop- 
per which  is  in  the  immediate  course  of  those 
operations,  in  order  to  get  that  which  lies  be- 
tween  the  drifts^  further  means  are  resorted  to. 
These  are  in  the  first  place,  the  timbering  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  drift,  so  as  to  form  a  roof 
or  platform  of  great  strength ;  and,  in  the  next 
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place,  excavating  over  head,  above  the  timbers. 
This  operation  is  termed  ttoping;  and  in  con- 
ducting it,  the  'copper  and  metalliferous  vein- 
stone is  thrown  down  below  into  the  drift,  while 
the  '*  poor  stuff"  is  left  to  accumulate  on  top  of 
the  timber-arch.  In  this  way,  while  the  excava- 
tion is  carried  on  overhead,  the  bridge  or  arch  is 
still  elevated  by  the  accumulation  of"  poor  stuff,** 
thus  serving  as  a  platform  for  the  workmen,  un- 
til the  process  terminates  in  the  drift  above. 

Progress  in  excavation  is  effected  by  the  drill 
and  hammer,  followed  by  blasting.  Commenc- 
ing with  a  short  drill — the  common  cold-chisel 
— longer  ones  are  still  used  as  the  hole  is  sunk 
deeper.  In  this  way  the  rock  is  often  bored  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet.  One  man  holds  the  drill, 
which  he  keeps  revolving;  while  two  others, 
with  alternate  strokes  of  seven-pound  hammers, 
gradually  drive  it  to  the  desired  depth.  Some- 
times what  is  termed  a  hall,  that  is  to  say,  a  cav- 
ity large  enough  to  hold  a  keg  of  powder,  is 
formed  behind  a  great  mass  of  rock  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove.  The  aperture  is  then  closed 
over  with  packing  of  stones  and  earth,  the  pow- 
der having  been  deposited,  and  the  fuse  (which 
is  a  kind  of  cord  chemically  prepared  for  burn- 
ing at  a  slow  rate)  having  been  first  inserted. 
By  means  of  the  safety  fuse,  the  miner,  with 
ordinary  care,  conducts  these  operations  with 
very  little  danger  to  life  or  limb.  The  proper 
length  of  fuse,  united  to  reasonable  caution, 
generally  enabling  him  to  place  himself  out  of 
danger  before  the  explosion.  OAen  in  the  course 
of  his  explorations,  the  visitor  will  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  the  blasting  roll  grandly  upon  his  ears. 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  a  shaA  is  often 


sunk  from  one  level  or  drift  to  another,  this  is 
termed  a  tcinse.  In  raising  the  copper,  the  vein- 
stone, and  poor  stuff,  to  the  surface,  strong  iron 
kettles,  made  of  one-quarter  inch  sheet-iron, 
termed  kibbles,  are  employed.     In  this  way,  the 


smaller  pieces  of  mass  copper,  termed  barrd 
work,  the  veinstone,  and  the  poor  stuff,  are  all 
raised,  either  by  the  same  engine  which  per- 
forms the  operation  of  draining,  or  by  n>cans  of 
a  capstan,  as  represented  in  our  illustration  of 
the  Raising-room  ;  or  still  further,  by  the  korjtt' 
whim.  This  is  a  combination  of  the  lever  power 
with  the  wheel  and  axle ;  by  means  of  which  a 
horse  is  enabled  to  raise  great  weights  with  lit- 
tle expenditure  of  effort.  The  engine  employed 
at  the  Cliff  Mine  is  one  of  45  horse-power. 

(TO  BE  CORTINVBD.) 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
■TLAU    AND   KR1KDI.ANP. 

ON  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  was  destroyed.  Frederic 
William  had  nothing  left  but  a  remote  province 
of  his  empire.  To  this  he  had  escaped  a  fugi- 
tive. From  the  utter  wreck  of  his  armies  he 
had  gathered  around  him  a  few  thousand  men. 
It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  Napoleon  had 
found  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  congenial 
scenes  of  peaceful  life  in  Paris,  to  repel  the  as- 
sault of  his  banded  foes  Had  he  remained  in 
France  until  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  had 
combined  their  multitudinous  hosts,  he  would 
have  been  undone.  With  his  accustomed  en- 
ergy he  sprung  upon  Prussia  before  Alexander 
had  time,  with  his  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
traverse  the  vast  plains  between  St  Petersburg 
and  Berlin  By  the  most  extraordinary  skill  in 
manceuvring,  and  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue 
and  toil  almost  superhuman,  he  threw  his 
whole  force  into  the  rear  of  the  Prussians.  He 
thus  cut  them  off  from  Berlin  and  from  all 
their  supplies.  Then,  sure  of  victory,  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood  he  again  implored  peace 
His  appeal  was  unavailing.  The  roar  of  battle 
commenced,  and  the  armies  of  Prussia  were 
overwhelmed,  crushed,  annihilated.  As  soon  as 
the  terrific  scene  was  over.  Napoleon  quietly  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  palaces  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  The  kingdom  was  entirely  at  his 
mercy  He  then  sent  Duroc  to  find  Frederic 
William,  again  to  propose  the  sheathing  of  the 
sword. 

The  unhappy  king  was  found  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  from  his  capital.  He  was  far 
away  beyond  the  Vistula,  in  the  wilds  of  Prus- 
sian Poland.  He  had  gathered  around  him 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  shattered 
remnants  of  those  hardy  battalions,  whom  Fred- 
eric the  Great  had  trained  to  despise  fatigue, 
dangers,  and  death.  The  Russian  host,  amazed 
at  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  had  over- 
whelmed its  ally,  threw  open  its  arms  to  re- 
ceive the  fugitive  king.  Frederic,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  proud  legions  of  Alexander, 
and  conscious  that  the  innumerable  hordes  of 
Russia  were  pledged  for  his  support,  still  hoped 
to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Peremptorily  he  repel- 
led the  advance  of  Napoleon,  resolving  with  re- 
newed energy  again  to  appeal  to  the  decisions 
of  the  sword. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Napoleon  but  re- 
solutely to  meet  the  accumulating  hostility 
which  still  threatened  him.  Frederic,  from  the 
remote  provinces  of  his  empire,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  resuscitate  his  army.  Alexander,  thor- 
oughly aroused,  was  calling  into  requisition  all 
the  resources  of  his  almost  illimitable  realms. 
He  hoped  to  collect  a  force  which  would  utterly 
overwhelm  the  audacious  victor.    England,  with 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 

1853,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk^s  Offlee  of 

the  Dliitrict  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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her  invincible  navy  proudly  sweeping  all  seas, 
was  landing  at  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  troops, 
treasure,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  storms  of 
winter  had  already  come.  Napoleon  was  a 
thouslmd  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  France. 
His  foes  were  encamped  several  hundred  miles 
further  north,  amidst  the  gloomy  forests  and  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  Poland.  During  the  winter 
they  would  have  time  to  accumulate  their  com- 
bined strength,  and  to  fall  upon  him,  in  the 
spring,  with  overwhekning  numbers. 

England,  exasperated  and  alarmed  by  this 
amazing  triumph  of  Napoleon,  now  adopted  a 
measure,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a  griev- 
ous infringement  of  the  rights  of  nations.  It  is 
an  admitted  principle,  that  when  two  powers 
are  at  war,  every  neutral  power  has  a  right  to 
sail  from  the  ports  of  one  to  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  to  carry  any  merchandise  whatever, 
excepting  arms  and  military  supplies.  Either 
of  the  contending  parties  has,  however,  the  right 
to  blockade  any  particular  port  or  ports  by  a 
naval  force,  sufficient  to  preclude  an  entrance. 
England,  however,  having  the  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  seas,  'adopted  what  has  been  called 
a  paper  blockade.  She  forbade  all  nations  te 
have  any  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with 
France  or  her  allies.  She  had  also  established 
it  as  a  maritime  law,  that  all  private  property, 
found  afloat,  belonging  to  an  enemy,  was  to  be 
seized ;  and  that  peaceful  passengers  captured 
upon  the  ocean,  were  to  be  made  prisoners  of 
war.  The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a  very  able  report  to  the  Government  upon 
this  subject,  which  was  concluded  in  the  follow- 
ing wonls : 

**  The  natural  right  of  self-defense  permits  us 
to  oppose  an  enemy  with  the  same  arms  he  uses, 
and  to  make  his  own  rage  and  folly  recoil  upon 
himself  Since  England  has  ventured  to  declare 
all  France  in  a  state  of  blockade,  let  France,  in 
her  turn,  declare  that  the  British  isles  are  block- 
aded. Since  England  considers  every  French- 
man an  enemy,  let  all  Englishmen,  in  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  armies,  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Since  England  seizes  the 
private  property  of  peaceable  merchants,  let 
the  property  of  all  Englishmen  be  confiscated. 
Since  England  desires  to  impede  all  commerce, 
let  no  ships,  from  the  British  isles,  be  receive  1 
into  the  French  ports.  As  soon  as  England 
shall  admit  the  authority  of  the  law.  of  nations, 
universally  observed  by  civilized  countries  ;  as 
soon  as  she  shall  acknowledge  that  the  laws  of 
war  are  the  same  by  sea  and  land ;  that  the 
right  of  conquest  can  not  be  extended  either  to 
private  property  or  to  unarmed  and  peaceable 
individuals ;  and  that  the  right  of  blockade  ought 
to  be  limited  to  fortified  places  actually  invest- 
ed— your  Majesty  will  cause  these  rigorous,  but 
not  unjust  measures,  to  cease ;  for  justice  be- 
tween nations  is  nothing  but  exact  reciprocity.** 
In  accordance  with  these  principles,  thus 
avowed  to  the  world,  Napoleon  issued  his  fa* 
mous  ordinance,  called  from  the  city  at  which  it 
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was  dated,  The  Berlin  Decree*  He  declared,  in 
|u8  turn,  the  British  Islands  blockaded ;  all  En- 
glish property  found  upon  the  Continent  confis- 
cated, all  Englishmen,  wherever  taken,  prison- 
ers ;  and  excluded  all  English  manufactures 
from  the  ports  of  France  and  of  her  allies.  This 
retaliatory  measure  has  been  admired  by  some 
as  a  profound  stroke  of  policy.  By  others  it 
has  been  denounced  as  a  revolting  act  of  des- 
]>otism.  It  certainly  was  not  presenting  the 
other  cheek.  It  was  returning  blow  for  blow. 
By  thus  excluding  all  English  goods  from  the 
Continent,  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  soon  to 
render  the  Continent  independent  of  the  factor- 
ies and  the  workshops  of  the  wealthy  islanders. 
France  owes  to  this  decree  the  introduction  of 
sugar  from  the  beet  root.  Says  Napoleon,  "  I 
found  myself  alone,  in  my  opinion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  was  compelled,  for  the  moment,  to 
employ  force  in  every  quarter.  At  length  they 
began  to  comprehend  me.  Already  the  tree 
bears  fruit.  If  I  had  not  given  way,  I  should 
have  changed  the  face  of  commerce  as  well  as 
the  path  of  industry.  I  had  naturalized  sugar 
and  indiga     I  should  have  naturalized  cotton 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  most  celebrated  docu- 
meat: 

In  our  Imperial  Campt  Berlin^  Nov.  S6, 1800. 

Nap<rfeon,  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 
considering, 

1.  That  England  regards  not  the  law  of  nations,  re- 
cognized by  all  civilised  states. 

S.  That  she  holds  for  an  enemy  every  individual  be- 
longing to  a  hostile  power,  and  makes  prisoners  of  war, 
Tiot  only  the  crews  of  armed  vessels,  but  the  crews  of 
trading  ships,  and  even  captures  merchants  traveling  on 
account  of  commercial  business. 

3.  That  she  extends  to  merchantmen,  and  to  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals,  the  right  of  conquest,  which  is  only 
applicable  to  what  belongs  to  the  hostile  slate. 

4.  That  she  extends  to  commercial  towns  and  to  ports 
not  fortifled,  to  havens  and  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the 
right  of  blockade,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of  civ- 
ilized nations,  only  is  applicable  to  fortified  places. 

i.  That  she  declares  blockaded,  places  before  which 
she  has  not  even  a  single  ship  of  war,  though  no  place 
is  blockaded  until  it  is  so  invested  that  it  can  not  be  ap- 
proaehod  without  immlDent  danger. 

0.  That  she  even  declares  in  a  state  of  blockade,  places 
which  her  whole  force  united  would  be  unable  to  block- 
ade, the  entire  coast  of  an  empire. 

7  That  this  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  of  blockade, 
has  no  other  object  than  to  prevent  communications  be- 
tween diflbrent  countries,  and  to  raise  the  trade  and  the 
manuflictures  of  England  upon  the  ruin  of  the  industry 
of  the  Continent. 

8.  That  such  being  evidently  the  object  of  England, 
whoever  deals  in  English  merchandise,  on  the  Continent, 
thereby  ihvor*  her  designs,  and  becomes  her  accomplice. 

9.  That  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  England,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  eariy  ages  of  barbarism,  has  operated  to 
the  advantage  of  that  power  and  to  the  injury  of  others. 
,  10.  That  it  Is  a  pan  of  natural  law  to  oppose  one's 
enemies  with  the  arms  he  employs,  and  to  fight  in  the 
way  he  fights,  when  be  disavows  all  those  ideas  of  Jus- 
tice, and  all  those  liberal  sentiments,  which  are  the  re- 
sults of  social  civilization. 

We  have  resolved  to  apply  to  England  the  measures 
which  she  has  sanctioned  by  her  maritime  legislation. 

The  enactments  of  the  present  decree  shall  be  invari- 
ably considered  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Em- 
pire, until  such  time  as  England  acknowledge  that  the 
law  of  war  is  one  and  the  same,  by  land  and  by  sea : 
that  it  can  not  be  extended  to  private  property  of  any  de- 
scriptlMi  whatsoever,  nor  to  the  persons  of  individuals  I 


and  many  other  things.**  Two  days  ailer  tlie 
publication  of  the  Berlin  decree.  Napoleon  wrote 
to  Junot,  '*  Take  especial  care  that  the  ladies  of 
your  establishment  use  Swiss  tea.  It  is  as  good 
as  that  of  China.  Coffee  made  from  chicory  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia.  Let  thera 
make  use  of  these  substitutes  in  their  drawing- 
rooms,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  talk- 
ing politics  like  Madame  de  Stael.  Let  them 
take  care  also  that  no  part  of  their  dress  is  com- 
posed of  English  merchandise.  If  the  wives  of 
my  chief  officers  do  not  set  the  example  whom 
can  I  expect  to  follow  iti  It  is  a  contest  of  life 
or  death  between  France  and  England.  I  must 
look  for  the  most  cordial  suppoit  in  all  those 
by  whom  I  am  surrounded.**  In  reference  to  the 
unrelenting  hostility  with  which  Napoleon  was 
assailed  nearly  every  moment  of  his  life,  he 
often  remarked,  **  I  can  not  do  what  I  wish.  I 
can  only  do  what  I  can.  These  English  com- 
pel me  to  live  day  by  day.*' 

It  was  reported  to  Napoleon  that  the  troops, 
comfortably  housed  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Prussia,  were  very  reluctant  to  move  to  frigid 
bivouacs  upon  the  icy  marshes  of  the  Vistula. 


not  belonging  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  the  law 
of  blockade  ought  to  be  limited  to  fortified  places  actually 
invested  by  competent  forces. 
Accordingly  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows : 

I.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade.. 

S.  All  tr^de  and  intercourse  with  the  British  Islands  is 
prohibited.  ConsequenUy  letters  or  packets  addressed 
to  England,  or  to  any  native  of  England,  or  written  in 
the  English  language,  will  not  be  conveyed  by  post,  and 
will  be  seized. 

3.  Every  native  of  England,  whatever  his  rank  or  con- 
dition, who  may  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
our  troops,  or  by  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made  pris- 
oner of  war. 

4.  Every  warehouse,  and  all  merchandise  snd  property 
of  any  description  whoever,  belonging  to  an  English 
subject,  or  the  produce  of  English  manufkctures  or  colo- 
nies, is  declared  good  prize. 

5.  Trade  in  English  merchandise  is  prohibited  ;  and 
all  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or  the  produce  of 
her  manufoctures  and  colonies  is  declared  good  prize. 

0.  One-half  of  the  produce  of  the  oonflscation  of  th« 
merchandise  and  property  declared  good  prize  by  the 
preceding  articles,  will  be  appropriated  to  the  indemni- 
fication of  the  merchants  for  losses  they  have  susuined 
through  the  capture  of  trading  vessels  by  English  cruisers. 

7.  No  vessel,  coming  directly  flrom  England  or  her 
colonies,  or  having  been  there  since  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree,  will  be  received  m  any  port. 

8.  Any  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  fhlse  declaration, 
shall  contravene  the  above  article,  shall  be  seized,  and 
the  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated,  as  if  they  wen 
En^sh  property. 

9.  Our  prize-court  of  Paris  shsll  pronounce  final  Judg- 
ment in  all  disputes  that  may  arise  in  our  empire,  or  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  French  army,  relative  to  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree.  Our  prize-court  of  Milan 
shall  pronounoe  final  Judgment  in  all  the  said  disputes 
that  may  arise  throughout  our  kingdom  of  Italy. 

10.  Our  minister  for  foreign  afikirs  will  conmiunlcste 
the  present  decree  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Hol- 
land, and  Etruria,  and  to  our  other  allies,  whose  subjects, 
like  our  own,  are  suflbring  fttrni  the  injustice  and  bar- 
barism of  the  maritime  legislation  of  England. 

II.  Our  ministers  for  foreign  aflkirs,  wsr,  marine,  fi- 
nance, and  police,  and  our  psstmasters-general,  are  direct- 
ed, according  as  they  are  severally  concerned,  to  carry 
the  present  decree  into  execution. 

(Signed)  NAroLSoif. 
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To  one  who  reported  to  him  the  despondency  of 
the  army,  Napoleon  inquired,  **  Does  the  spirit 
of  my  troops  (ail  them  when  in  sight  of  the 
enemy !"  "  No,  Sire,'*  was  the  reply.  "  I  was 
sure  of  it,"  said  Napoleon.  **  My  troops  are  al- 
ways the  same.  I  must  rouse  them."  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  floor,  with  rapid  strides, 
he  immediately  dictated  the  following  proclama- 
tion :  **  Soldiers !  A  year  to-day  you  were  on  the 
field  of  Austerlitz.  The  Russian  battalions  fled 
before  you  in  dismay,  or,  being  surrounded, 
yielded  their  arms  to  the  victors.  The  next  day 
they  sued  for  peace.  But  we  were  imposed  upon. 
Scarcely  had  they  escaped,  through  our  gener- 
osity, which  was  probably  blamable,  from  the 
disasters  of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  organ- 
ized a  fourth.  But  the  ally  upon  whom  they 
chiefly  relied  is  no  more.  His  capital,  fortresses, 
magazines,  arsenals,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
standards,  seven  hundred  field  pieces,  and  five 
fortified  cities,  are  in  our  possession.  The  Oder, 
the  Wartha,  the  deserts  of  Poland,  the  storms 
of  winter,  have  not  arrested  your  steps  for  a 
moment.  You  have  braved  all,  surmounted  all. 
Every  foe  has  fled  at  your  approach.  In  vain  have 
the  Russians  endeavored  to  defend  the  capital  of 
ancient  and  renowned  Poland.  The  Eagle  of 
France  soars  over  the  Vistula.  The  brave  and 
unfortunate  Pole,  on  seeing  you,  dreams  that  he 
beholds  the  legions  of  Sobieski,  returning  from 
their  memorable  expedition.  Soldiers  !  we  will 
not  sheath  our  swords  until  a  general* peace  b 
established,  and  we  have  secured  the  rights  of 
our  allies,  and  restored  to  our  commerce  its  free- 
dom and  its  colonies.  On  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
we  have  reconquered  Pondicherry,  and  our  estab- 
lishments in  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies.  Who  gave  the  Russians 
the  right  to  hold  the  balance  of  destiny,  cr  to 
interfere  with  our  just  designs  !  They  and  our- 
selves, are  we  not  still  the  soldiers  of  Auster- 
Utzl" 

Bourrienne  says,  **  When  Napoleon  dictated 
his  proclamations,  he  appeared  for  the  moment 
inspired,  and  exhibited,  in  some  sort  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Italian  Improvisatori.  In  order  to 
follow  him  it  was  necessary  to  write  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  Frequently,  when  reading 
over  to  him  what  he  has  dictated,  I  have  known 
him  smile,  as  in  triumph,  at  the  eflcct  which  he 
imagined  any  particular  passage  would  produce." 

This  address  electrified  the  whole  army.  Its 
clarion  notes  rang  through  all  hearts.  Not  an- 
other murmur  was  heard.  The  corps  in  the 
rear,  by  forced  marches,  pressed  forward  with 
alacrity,  to  reach  head-quarters.  Those  nearer 
the  Emperor,  forgot  their  fatigues  and  their  suf- 
ferings, and  longed  tb  engage  the  enemy.  The 
lo/e  of  the  soldiers  for  their  chieftain  was  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
was  so  unbounded,  that  though  hungry,  bare- 
footed, and  exhausted,  the  whole  mighty  host 
crowded  eagerly  along.  The  storms  of  approach- 
ing winter  howled  around  them.  The  wheels 
of  their  ponderous  artillery  sank  axle  deep  in 
the  mire.     Still  through  rain  and  snow,  and  miry 


roads,  they  followed  their  indomitable  chief,  re- 
counting with  pride,  the  fatigues  which  they  had 
already  endured,  and  eagerly  anticipating  the 
heroic  deeds  they  were  yet  to  perform. 

Before  leaving  Berlin  Napoleon  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  **  The  project  which  I  have 
now  formed  is  more  vast  than  any  which  I  ever 
before  conceived.  From  this  time  I  must  find 
myself  in  a  position  to  cope  with  all  events. ' 
He  also  addressed  a  message  to  the  Senate,  .'n 
that  peculiar  energy  of  style  marking  all  his  pro- 
ductions, which  the  annals  of  eloquence  have 
rarely  equaled,  never  surpassed. 

**  The  monarchs  of  Europe,"  said  he,  **  have 
thus  far  sported  with  the  generosity  of  France. 
When  one  coalition  is  conquered,  another  imme- 
diately springs  up.  No  sooner  was  that  of  1805 
dissolved  than  we  had  to  fight  that  of  1806.  It  be- 
hooves France  to  be  less  generous  in  future.  The 
conquered  states  must  be  retained  till  the  gen- 
eral peace  on  land  and  sea.  England,  regardless 
of  all  the  rights  of  nations,  launching  a  commercial 
interdict  against  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  be 
struck  with  the  same  interdict  in  return ;  and  it 
must  be  rendered  as  rigorous  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  permit.  Since  we  are  doomed  to 
war,  it  will  be  better  to  plunge  in  wholly,  than 
to  go  but  half  way.  Thus  may  we  hope  to 
terminate  it  more  completely  and  more  solidly, 
by  a  general  and  durable  peace." 

The  labors  of  Napoleon  were  perfectly  Her- 
culean, in  preparing  for  this  winter  campaign. 
It  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Berlin  to  War- 
saw. This  was  a  dreary  interval  for  an  army 
to  traverse  through  the  freezing  storms  and  drift- 
ing snows  of  a  northern  winter.  The  Russians 
and  Prussians  could  present  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula. 

The  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  unan- 
imuuR  voice  of  the  world,  the  most  atrocious  act 
which  has  disgraced  modem  Europe.  As  soon 
as  Napoleon  entered  that  part  of  Poland  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  in  this  infamous 
deed  of  rapacity,  the  Poles  gathered  around  him 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  n(  jles  of  the 
dismembered  empire,  thronged  his  hea^uarters. 
They  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  their  country. 
They  pledged  to  him  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives,  if  he  would  rescue  Poland  from  their  op- 
pressors. The  populace  rent  the  skies  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts,  wherever  the  great  conqueror 
appeared.  They  were  clamorous  for  arms,  that 
they  might  fight  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  re- 
gain their  independence.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

A  deputation  from  Warsaw  waited  upon  him, 
entreating  him  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  Poland,  and  to  place  some  member  of  his 
own  family  upon  the  throne.  They  assured 
him  that  the  Poles,  as  one  man,  would  rally, 
with  admiration  and  gratitude,  beneath  bis  ban- 
ners Napoleon  said  to  them,  **  France  has  never 
recognized  the  different  partitions  of  Poland. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  proclaim  your  indcpend- 
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ence  unless  you  are  deteimined  to  defend  your 
rights  with  arms  in  your  hands,  and  by  all  sorts 
of  sacrifices,  even  that  of  life.  You  are  reproach- 
ed with  having,  in  your  constant  civil  dissensions, 
lost  sight  of  the  true  interests  of  your  country. 
Instructed  by  misfortune,  be  now  united ;  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  one  spirit  animates  the 
whole  Polish  nation." 

After  the  deputation  had  withdrawn,  Napoleon 
remarked,  **  I  like  the  Poles.  Their  enthusiasm 
pleases  me.  I  should  like  to  make  them  an  in- 
dependent people.  But  that  is  no  very  easy 
matter.  The  cake  has  been  shared  among  too 
many.  There  is  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
who  have  each  had  a  slice.  Besides,  when  the 
match  it  once  kindled,  who  knows  where  the 
conflagration  may  stop.  My  first  duty  is  toward 
France.  I  must  not  sacrifice  her  interests  for 
R>land.  In  short,  we  must  refer  this  matter  to 
the  universal  sovereign.  Time.  He  will  show  us 
by-and-by  what  we  are  to  do.*' 

The  situation  of  Napoleon  was  indeed  criti- 
cal. He  was  hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  enveloped  in  the  snows  of 
winter.  Russia,  with  her  countless  hordes  antl 
unknown  resources,  was  thi^*<itening  him  from 
the  North.  Prussia,  though  conquered,  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  her  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  Austria  had  raised  a  force  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  threatening  his 


rear.  This  Austrian  force  was  professedly  an 
army  of  observation.  But  Napoleon  well  knew 
that,  upon  the  slightest  reverse,  Austria  would 
fall  upon  him  in  congenial  alliance  with  Russia 
and  Prussia.  England,  the  undisputed  monarch 
of  the  wide  world  of  waters,  was  most  effi- 
ciently co-operating  with  these  banded  foes  of 
France. 

By  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Poland, 
Napoleon  would  have  gained  a  devoted  ally, 
ranging  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants beneath  his  flag.  But,  by  liberating  Poland 
from  its  proud  and  powerful  oppressors,  he  would 
have  exasperated,  to  the  highest  degree,  Rusaia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Thus.the  profbabilities  of 
peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more  remote. 
Napoleon  was  contending  for  peace.  He  told 
the  Poles  frankly,  that  he  could  not  involve 
France  in  any  new  quarrels.  **  I  am  not  come 
hither,*'  said  he,  **  to  beg  a  throne  for  my  fam- 
ily.    I  am  not  in  want  of  thrones  to  give  away.'* 

Through  December's  dismal  storms ;  through 
a  country  more  dreary  than  imagination  can 
well  conceive,  filled  with  gloomy  forests,  fathom- 
less morasses,  bleak  and  barren  plains.  Napoleon 
led  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Wherever  he  met  his  foes  he  scattered  them 
before  him  with  whirlwind  power.  Sometimes, 
over  a  space  of  seventy-five  miles  in  breadth. 
Napoleon's  army  was  fighting  its  way  against 
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the  •torm  of  bullets  which,  from  hostile  bat- 
teries, swept  their  ranks.  But  nothing  could 
retard  his  progress.  The  suffering  of  that  win- 
try march  was  awiiil  beyond  description.  Early 
in  January  the  army  entered  the  dark  forests 
which  frown  along  the  inhospitable  Vistula. 

The  cantonments  of  the  French  army  were 
extended  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  skirting 


the  left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  passes  of  the 
stream  were  occupied  in  such  strength  as  to  ren- 
der surprise  impossible.  The  soldiers  cut  down 
the  forests,  and  constructed  comfortable  huts  to 
scre^ii  themselves  from  the  piercing  cold.  The 
camps  were  admirably  arranged  in  regular  streets, 
presenting  the  most  cheerful  aspect  of  order  and 
cleanliness.     Reviews,  rural  labors,  and  warlike 
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games  occupied  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and 
confirmed  their  health.  Immense  convoys  of  pro- 
visions, guarded  by  troops  and  fortresses,  left  in 
the  rear,  were  continually  defiling  along  all  the 
roads  from  the  Rhine.  The  soldiers  were  soon 
comfortable  .and  happy  in  their  well-provisioned 
homes.  Napoleon,  regardless  of  his  own  ease, 
thought  of  them  alone.  He  was  every  where 
present.  His  foresight  provided  for  every  emer- 
gence. His  troops  witnessed  with  gratitude  his 
intense  devotion  to  their  comfort.  They  saw 
him  riding  from  post  to  post,  l^y  day  and  by 
night,  drenched  with  rain,  spattered  with  mud, 
whitened  with  snow,  regardless  of  rest,  of  food, 
of  sleep,  wading  through  mire  and  drifts,  groping 
through  darkness,  and  breasting  storms.  Napo- 
leon said,  "  My  soldiers  are  my  children."  No 
one  could  doubt  his  sincerity  who  witnessed  his 
vigilance,  his  toil,  his  fatigue.  Not  a  soldier  in 
the  anny  tjuestioned  his  parental  love.    Hence 


the  Emperor  was  loved  in  return  as  no  other 
mortal  was  ever  loved  before. 

The  soldiers,  to  their  surprise,  found  that  the 
generous  foresight  of  Napoleon  had  provided 
them  even  vrith  several  millions  of  bottles  of 
wine.  Abundant  magazines  were  established,  that 
they  might  be  fully  supplied  with  good  food  and 
warm  clothing.  The  sick  and  wounded  in  par- 
ticular were  nursed  with  the  most  tender  care. 
Six  thousand  beds  were  prepared  at  Warsaw,  and 
an  equal  number  at  Thome,  at  Posen,  and  at 
other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder.  Comfortable  mattresses  of  wool  were  made 
for  the  hospitals.  Thirty  thousand  tents,  taken 
from  the  FVussians,  were  cut  up  into  bandages 
and  bedding.  Over  each  hospital  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed a  chief  overseer,  always  supplied  with 
ready  money,  to  procure  for  the  sick  whatever 
luxuries  they  needed.  A  chaplain  was  appointed 
in  each  hospital,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  want" 
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of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  This  chaplain  was  to 
be,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  friend  and  the  pro- 
tector of  those  under  his  care.  He  was  charged 
by  the  Emperor  to  report  to  him  the  slightest 
negligence  toward  the  sick.  Such  were  tUe  in- 
finite pains  which  Napoleon  took  to- promote  the 
comfort  of  his  soldiers.  He  shared  all  their  hard- 
ships. His  palace  was  a  bam.  In  one  room  he 
ate  and  slept  and  received  his  audiences.  It  was 
his  invariable  custom,  whenever  he  issued  an 
order,  to  inform  himself  if  the  order  had  been 
executed.  He  personally  arranged  all  the  mili- 
tary works  of  the  widely  extended  line  over  which 
his  army  was  spread. 

The  month  of  January,  with  its  storms  and  its 
intensity  of  cold,  passed  slowly  away.  Winter 
brooded  drearily  over  the  plains  of  Poland,  pre- 
senting one  vast  expanse  of  ice  and  snow. 
Europe  contemplated  with  amazement  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a  French  army  of  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  passing  the  winter  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  Vistula.  Alex- 
ander, with  troops  accustomed  to  the  frozen 
North,  planned  to  attack  Napoleon  by  surprise, 
in  his  winter  quarters.  Secretly  he  put  his 
mighty  host  in  motion.  Napoleon,  ever  on  the 
alert,  was  prepared  to  meet  him.  Immediately 
marching  from  his  encampments,  he  surprised 
those  who  hoped  to  surprise  him.  Battle  after 
battle  ensued.  The  Russians  fought  with  un- 
yielding obstinacy ;  the  French  with  impetuous 
enthusiasm.  In  every  forest,  in  every  mountain 
gorge,  upon  the  banks  of  every  swollen  stream 
clogged  with  ice,  the  Russians  planted  their  can- 
non, and  hurled  balls  and  shells  and  grape  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  unrelenting  pursuers.  But 
ih3  French,  impelled  by  the  resistless  impetu- 
(^sity  of  their  great  chieftain,  pressed  on,  regard- 
less of  mutilation-  and  death.  The  snow  was 
crimsoned  with  blood.  The  wounded  struggled 
and  shrieked  and  froze  in  the  storm-piled  drifts. 
The  dark  forms  of  the  dead  floated,  with  the  ice, 
down  the  cold  streams  to  an  unknown* burial. 
Wintry  nights,  long,  dismal  and  freezing,  darken- 
ed upon  the  contending  hosts.  Their  lurid  watch- 
fires  gleamed,  in  awful  sublimity,  over  wide 
leagues  of  frozen  hill  and  valley.  The  soldiers 
of  each  army,  nerved  by  the  energies  of  despera- 
tion, threw  themselves  upon  the  snow  as  their 
only  couch,  and  with  no  tent  covering  but  the 
chill  sky. 

Napoleon  stopped  one  night  at  a  miserable 
cottage.  His  little  camp  bedstead  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  In  five  minutes 
he  dispatched  his  supper,  which  consisted  of  but 
one  dish.  Then,  rolling  his  napkin  into  a  ball, 
he  playfully  threw  it  at  the  head  of  his  favorite 
valet.  Constant,  aaying,  **  Quick,  quick,  take  away 
the  remains  of  my  banquet.*'  Then  unrolling  a 
map  of  Prussia,  he  spread  it  upon  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressing Caulaincourt,  said,  **  Come  here,  Grand 
Equerry ^  and  follow  me."  With  pins  he  marked 
out  the  progressive  movements  of  bis  army,  and 
said,  **  I  shall  beat  the  Russians  there,  and  there, 
and  there.  In  three  months  the  campaign  will 
be  ended.    Russia  must  have  a  lesson.   The  fair 


Queen  of  Prussia  must  learn  too  that  advisers 
sometimes  pay  dearly  for  the  advice  they  give.  I 
do  not  like  those  women  who  throw  aside  their 
attributes  of  grace  and  goodness.  A  woman  to 
instigate  war !  to  urge  men  to  cut  each  other*8 
throats !  Shame  on  it !  She  may  run  the  risk 
of  losing  her  kingdom  by  playing  that  game.*' 

At  this  moment  some  dispatches  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  Emperor.  Rapidly  glancing  over  them, 
he  frowned,  and  exclaimed,  **  Surely  these  dis- 
patches have  been  a  long  time  on  their  way  ? 
How  is  this !  Tell  the  orderly  officer  who  broug.*^t 
them  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.'* 

**  Sir,"  said  be,  severely,  as  the  ofllicer  entered, 
"  at  what  hour  were  these  dispatches  placed  in 
your  hands  ^" 

•*  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Sire.*' 

**  And  how  many  leagues  had  you  to  ride?'* 

"  I  do  not  know  precisely.  Sire." 

**  But  you  ought  to  know,  sir.  An  orderly 
ofllicer  ought  to  know  that.  I  know  it.  You  had 
twenty-seven  miles  to  ride ;  and  you  set  ofl*  at 
eight  o'clock.  Look  at  your  watch,  sir.  What 
o'clock  is  it  now!" 

"  Half-past  twelve.  Sire.  The  roads  were  in 
a  terrible  state.  In  some  places  the  snow  ob- 
structed my  passage — "  • 

"Poor  excuses,  sir;  poor  excuses.  Retire, 
and  await  my  orders."  As  the  officer,  extremely 
disconcerted,  closed  the  door,  he  added  :  "  This 
cool,  leisurely  gentleman  wants  stimulating.  The 
reprimand  I  have  given  him  will  make  him  spur 
his  horse  another  time.  I^t  me  see — my  answer 
must  be  delivered  in  two  hours.  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

Soon  the  orderly  officer  was  recalled.  **  Set 
oflf immediately,  sir,"  said  he ;  "these  dispatches 
must  be  delivered  with  the  utmost  speed.  Gen- 
eral Lasalle  must  receive  my  orders  by  three 
o'clock — by  three  o'clock.  You  understand, 
sirl" 

"Sire!  by  half-past  two  the  general  shall 
have  the  orders  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  bearer." 

"Very  well,  sir;  mount  your  horse — but 
stop,"  he  added,  calling  the  officer  back,  and 
speaking  in  those  winning  tones  of  kindness 
which  he  had  ever  at  his  conmiand  :  "  Tell  Gen- 
eral Lasalle  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  that 
you  should  be  the  person  selected  to  announce 
to  me  the  success  of  these  movements." 

With  such  consummate  tact  could  Napoleon 
severely  reprimand  and  at  the  same  tmne  win  the 
confidence  and  the  love  of  the  person  reprimanded 

Napoleon  had  now  driven  his  assailants,  en- 
veloped in  the  storms  and  the  ice  of  a  Polish 
winter,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the* Vistula.  At  last  the  retreating 
Russians  concentrated  all  their  forces  upon  the 
plain  ofEylau.  It  was  the  7th  of  February.  The 
night  was  dark  and  intensely  cold,  as  the  Rus- 
sians, exhausted  by  the  retreating  march  of  the 
day,  took  their  position  for  a  desperate  battle  on 
the  morrow.  There  was  a  gentle  swell  of  land, 
extending  two  or  three  miles,  which  skirted  a 
vast,  bleak,  unsheltered  plain,  over  which  the 
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BIVOUAC    BEFORE    BYLAU. 


piercing^  wintry  gale  drifled  the  deep  snow. 
Leaden  clouds,  hurrying  through  the  sky,  as  if 
flying  from  a  defeat  or  congregating  for  a  con- 
flict, boded  a  rising  storm.  Upon  this  ridge  the 
Russians,  in  double  lines,  formed  themselves  in 
battle  array.  Five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  ranged  in  battery,  to  hurl  destruction  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  foes.  They  then  threw 
themselves  upon  the  icy  ground  for  their  frigid 
bivouac.  The  midnight  storm  wailed  its  mourn- 
ful requiem  over  the  sleeping  host,  and  sifted 
down  upon  them  the  winding-sheet  of  snow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  night.  Napo- 
leon, with  his  determined  battalions,  came  also 
upon  the  plain,  groping  through  drifts  and  gloom. 
He  placed  his  army  in  position  for  the  terrific 
battle  which  the  dawn  of  morning  would  usher 
in.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were 
advantageously  posted  to  sweep  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  ridge  80,000  Russians 
slept.  In  the  plain  before  them  60,000  French- 
men were  bivouacking  upon  the  snow.  The  hos- 
tile hosts  were  at  but  half  cannon  shot  from  each 
other.  Indomitable  determination  inflamed  the 
souls  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  both  armies.  It 
was  an  awful  night,  the  harbinger  of  a  still  more 
awful  day.  The  frozen  earth,  the  inclement  sky, 
the  scudding  clouds,  the  drifting  snow,  the  wail- 
ing, virintry  wind,  the  lurid  watchfires  gleaming 


through  the  gloom,  the  spectral  movement  of 
legions  of  horsemen  and  footmen  taking  their 
positions  for  the  sanguinary  strife,  the  confused 
munnur  of  the  voices  and  of  the  movements  of 
the  mighty  armies  blending,  like  the  roar  of 
many  waters,  with  the  midnight  storm,  presented 
a  spectacle  of  sublimity  which  overawed  every 
beholder.  The  sentinels  of  each  army  could  al- 
most touch  each  other  with  their  muskets.  Cold 
and  hungry  and  weary,  the  spirit  of  humanity 
for  a  moment  triumphed  over  the  ferocity  of  war. 
Kind  words  of  greeting  and  of  sympathy  were 
interchanged  by  those  who  soon,  in  frenzy^  were 
plunging  bayonets  into  each  other's  bosoms.  At 
midnight  Napoleon  slept  for  an  hour  in  a  chair. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  marshaled  his 
shivering  troops  for  the  horrors  of  battle. 

The  dark  and  stormy  morning  had  not  yet 
dawned  when  the  cannonade  commenced.  It 
was  terrific.  The  very  earth  shook  beneath  the 
tremendous  detonation.  Seven  hundred  heavy 
cannon,  worked  by  the  most  skillful  gunners, 
created  an  unintermitted  roar  of  the  most  deaf- 
ening and  ap[>alling  thunder.  Both  armies  pre- 
sented their  unprotected  breasts  to  bullets,  grape- 
shot,  balls,  and  shells.  Companies,  battalions* 
regiments,  even  whole  divisions,  melted  away  be- 
fore the  merciless  discharges.  The  storm  of 
snow,  in  blinding,  smothering  flakes,  swept  an- 
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grily  into  the  faces  of  assailants  and  assailed,  as 
the  bands  of  battle  in  exultant  victory  or  in  ter- 
rific defeat,  rushed  to  and  fro  over  the  plain. 
The  tempestuous  air  was  soon  so  filled  with 
smoke,  that  the  day  was  as  dark  as  the  night. 
Under  this  black  and  sulphurous  canopy,  the 
infuriate  hosts  rushed  upon  each  other.  Even 
the  flash  of  the  guns  could  not  be  seen  through 
the  impenetrable  gloom.  Horsemen  plunged  to 
the  charge  unable  to  discern  the  foe.  Thus  the 
deadly  conflict  continued,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  firing  into  each  other's  bosoms, 
through  the  morning,  and  the  noon,  and  the 
aflemoon^  and  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  in 
the  gloom  of  a^nter*s  night.  Napoleon  galloped 
tip  and  down  the  field  of  blood  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, ever  presenting  himself  at  -those  points 
which  were  most  threatened. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  Napoleon  was  in- 
formed that  a  church,  which  he  deemed  a  posi- 
tion of  essential  importance,  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy.  He  pressed  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  galloped,  with  the  utmost  speed,  into  the 
midst  of  his  battalions,  who  were  retreating  be- 
fore vastly  superior  numbers.  *'  What !"  shouted 
the  Emperor,  **a  handful  of  I{,ussians  repulse 
troops  of  the  Grand  Army.  Forward,  my  brave 
lads  !  '%Ve  must  have  the  church !  We  must 
have  it  at  every  hazard  T*  Animated  by  this 
voice,  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  *'  Vive  TEmpe- 
reur!"  rose  above  the  thunders  of  the  conflict. 
The  soldiors  instantly  formed  in  solid  column, 
and,  through  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets  and  shells, 
forced  their  way  upon  the  enemy.  •  The  Empe- 
ror espied  a  few  paces  from  him  an  old  grena- 
dier. His  face  was  blackened  with  gunpowder. 
Y{\fi  clothes  were  red  with  blood.  His  led  arm 
had  just  been  torn  from  his  shoulder  by  a  shell, 
and  the  crimson  drops  were  falling  from  the 
ghastly  wound.  The  man  was  hurrying  to  fall 
into  the  ranks.  **  Stay  !  stay !  my  good  fellow," 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  **  go  to  the  ambulance, 
and  get  your  wound  dressed."  "  I  will,"  re- 
plied the  soldier,  **  as  soon  as  we  have  taken  the 
church."  He  then  disappeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  and  the  tumult  of  the  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  who  witnessed  this  scene,  says 
the  tears  gushed  into  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  as 
he  contemplated  this  touching  proof  of  devotion. 
The  battle  had  now  raged  for  eighteen  hours. 
The  snow  was  red  with  blood.  The  bodies  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dead  covered  the  plain. 
Thousands  of  the  torn  and  bleeding  victims  of 
war,  through  these  long  hours  had  writhed  in 
agony  in  the  freezing  air,  trampled  by  the  rush 
of  frenzied  squadrons.  Their  piercing  shrieks 
rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
Eylau  was  in  flames.  Other  adjacent  villages 
and  farm-houses  were  blazing.  The  glare  of 
the  conflagration  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
pitiless  storm  of  the  elements  and  of  war.  Wo- 
men and  children  were  perishing  in  the  fields, 
having  fled  from  their  bomb-battered  and  burn- 
ing dwellings.  Still  the  battle  continued  una^ 
bated. 

As  the  twilight  of  the  stormy  day  faded  into 


the  gloom  of  night.  Napoleon,  calm  and  firm» 
stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  church  which 
he  had  retaken.  The  balls  were  crashing  around 
him.  Grief  pervaded  every  face  of  the  imperial 
staflf.  With  consternation,  they  implored  him 
to  place  himself  in  a  position  of  safety.  Re- 
gaitlless  of  their  entreaties,  he  braved  every 
peril.  Infusing  his  own  inflexibility  into  the 
hearts  of  all  around,  he  still  impelled  his  bleed- 
ing columns  upon  the  foe.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  Russians,  struck  by  the  balls  and  the 
swords  of  the  French,  were  stretched  upon  the 
frozen  field.  Ten  thousand  Frenchmen,  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead,  were  also  strewed  upon  the 
plain.  Ten  thousand  horses  had  been  struck 
down.  Some  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  cannon 
balls.  Others,  frightfully  mutilated,  were  utter- 
ing piercing  screams,  and  were  wildly  plunging 
over  the  plain,  trampling  the  wounded  beneath 
their  iron  hoofs.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  Russian  army 
was  dcstlroyed.  A  fresh  division  of  the  French 
now  appeared  on  the  field.  They  had  been 
marching  all  day,  with'  the  utmost  haste,  guided 
by  the  cannon's  roar.  The  Russians  could  en- 
dure the  conflict  no  longer.  Proud  of  having 
so  long  and  so  valiantly  withstood  the  great 
Napoleon,  they  retreated,  shouting  victory  f  Na- 
poleon remained  master  of  the  blood-bought 
field.  The  victors,  utterly  exhausted,  bleeding 
and  freezing,  again  sought  such  repose  as  could 
be  found  upon  the  gory  ice,  beneath  that  wintry 
sky.  Napoleon  was  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
Never  before  had  such  a  scene  of  misery  met 
even  his  eye.  According  to  his  invariable  cus- 
tom, he  traversed  the  field  of  battle,  to  minister, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  wounded  and  the  dy- 
ing. It  was  midnight — dark,  cold,  and  stormy. 
By  his  example,  he  animated  his  attendants  to 
the  roost  intense  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers. His  sympathy  and  aid  were  extended  to 
the  wounded  Russians  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
own  army.  One  of  his  generals,  witnessing  the 
deep  emotion  with  which  he  was  aflfected,  spoke 
of  the  glory  which  the  victory  would  give  him. 
**  To  a  father,"  said  Napoleon,  **  who  loses  his 
children,  victory  has  no  charms.  When  the 
heart  speaks,  glory  itself  is  an  illusion." 

As  Napoleon  was  passing  over  this  field  of 
awful  carnage,  he  came  to  an  ambulance,  or  hos- 
pital-wagon. A  huge  pile  of  amputated  arms 
and  legs,  clotted  with  gore,  presented  a  horrible 
spectacle  to  the  eye.  A  soldier  was  resisting 
the  eflforts  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  about  to  cut 
oflf  his  leg,  which  had  been  dreadfully  shattered 
by  a  cannon-ball. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  Emperor, 
as  be  rode  up  to  the  spot.  Seeing,  at  a  glance 
the  state  of  the  case,  he  continued,  "How  is 
thisi  surely  you,  a  brave  mustache^  are  not 
afraid  of  a  cut!" 

**  No,  your  Majesty,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  cut. 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  cut  that  a  man  may  die  of. 
And  there  is  poor  Catharine  and  her  four  little 
ones.  If  I  shduld  die—"  and  the  man  sobbed 
aloud. 
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**  Well,"  replied  the  Emperor,  **  and  what  if 
you  should  die?     Am  I  not  hereT' 

The  wounded  soldier  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  Napoleon,  and  then,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  exclaimed,  "  True !  true,  your  Majesty  ! 
I  am  very  foolish.  Here,  doctor,  cut  off  my 
Umb.     God  bless  the  Emperor !" 

A  dragoon,  dreadfully  torn  by  a  cannon-ball, 
raised  his  head  from  the  bloody  snow,  as  the 
Emperor  drew  near,  and  faintly  said,  "  Turn 
your  eyes  this  way,  please  your  Majesty.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  got  my  death  wound.  I  shall 
soon  be  in  the  other  world.  But  no  matter  for 
that — Vive  TEmpereur."  Napoleon  immediately 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  tenderly  took  the 
hand  of  the  wounded  man,  and  enjoined  it  upon 
his  attendants  to  convey  him  immediately  to  the 
ambulance,  and  to  commend  him  to  the  special 
care  of  the  surgeon.  I^rge  tears  rolled  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  dying  dragoon,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  loved  features  of  his  Emperor. 
Fervidly  he  exclaimed,  "  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
a  thousand  lives  to  lay  down  for  your  Majesty." 


Upon  this  dreadful  field  of  woe,  of  blood,  of 
death,  oppressed  with  myriad  cares,  and  in  the 
gloom  of  the  inclement  night.  Napoleon  remem- 
bered his  faithful  and  anxious  Josephine.  She 
was  then  in  Paris.  Seising  a  pen,  he  hurriedly 
wrote  the  following  lines.  CaJling  a  courier  to 
his  side,  he  dispatched  him,  at  his  fleetest  speed, 
to  convey  the  note  to  Josephine  : 

"Etlau,  3  o*clock  in  tlie  morning,  Feb.  9. 1807. 
"  My  Love ! — There  was  a  great  battle  yes- 
terday. Victory  remains  with  me,  but  I  have 
lost  many  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  still 
more  considerable,  does  not  console  me.  I 
write  these  two  lines  myself,  though  greatly 
fatigued,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  well,  and  that  I 
love  you. 

Wholly  thine, 

**  Napoleon." 

The  fac-simile  of  this  letter,  written  under 
such  circumstances,  will  be  examined  with  in- 
terest. 


JXhA^-^^J^ 


\J^ 


Man  ttmie—il  yam  hier  une  frande  bataiU* ;  la  vicUrire 

fiCett  rettie^  mats  fai  perdu  bten  du  monde ;  la  perte 

de  Cennemi  qui  eat  phis  eotuiderable  encore j  ne  me  coruole  pas.    Etifiii 

je  Vecna  ces  2  Ugne*  moi-meme^  quoiqueje  mi*  bitn  fatigue 

pour  tedire  queje  nda  Hen portmnty  et  queje  Vaime. 

Tout^toiy 

NtutoleoH* 
8  keuns  du  matin  U  9  Fnrier. 


The  dawn  of  the  morning  exhibited,  upon 
that  frozen  field,  perhaps  the  most  frightful  spec- 
tacle earth  has  ever  witnessed.  Nearly  fo|^y 
thousand  men,  awfully  torn  by  cannon  balls, 
were  prostrate  upon  the  blood-stained  ice  and 
snow.  A  wail  of  anguish  rose  from  the  ex- 
tended plain,  which  froze  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holc^er  with  terror.  Dismounted  cannon,  frag- 
ments of  projectiles,  guns,  swords,  horses  dead 
or  cruelly  mangled,  rearing,  plunging,  shrieking 


in  their  agony,  presented  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
horror.  Napoleon*s  heart  was  most  deeply  moved. 
His  feelings  of  sympathy  burst  forth  even  in  one 
of  his  bulletins.  **  This  spectacle,**  he  wrote,  **  is 
fit  to  excite  in  princes  a  love  of  peace  and  a  hor- 
ror of  war.**  He  immediately  dispatched  some 
battalions  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  while 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  relief  of  the 
misery  spread  around  him.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Josephine. 
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"  Etlau,  Feb.  9,  0  o^clock  in  the  erening,  1807. 
"I  write  one  word,  my  love,  that  you  may 
not  be  anxious.  The  enemy  has  lost  the  battle, 
40  pieces  of  cannon,  10  flags,  12,000  prisoners. 
He  has  suflered  horribly.  I  have  lost  many 
men,  1600  killed,  and  three  or  four  thousand 
wounded.  Corbineau  was  killed  by  a  shell.  I 
was  strongly  attached  to  that  officer,  who  had 
great  merit.  It  gives  me  great  pain.  My  horse- 
guard  has  covered  itself  with  glory.  Allemagne 
is  wounded  dangerously.  Adieu,  my  love. 
Wholly  thine.  Napoleon.*' 


Again  in  the  night  of  the  next  day  he  wrote 
to  that  noble  wife  who  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  such 
attentions : 

**  Etlau,  Feb.  11,  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

'*  I  send  you  one  line,  my  love«  You  must 
have  been  very  anxious.  I  have  beaten  the 
enemy  in  a  memorable  battle ;  but  it  has  cost 
me  many  brave  men.  The  inclement  weather 
constrains  me  to  return  to  my  cantonments. 
Do  not  indulge  in  grief,  I  entreat  you.  All  this 
will  soon  end.     The  happiness  of  seeing  you 
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will  lead  me  soon  to  forget  my  fatigues.  I  never 
was  better.  The  little  Tascher  has  conducted 
nobly.  He  has  had  a  rough  trial.  I  have  placed 
him  near  me.  I  have  made  him  officer  of  ord- 
nance. Thus  his  troubles  are  ended.  The  young 
man  interests  me.  Adieu,  my  dearest.  A  thou- 
sand kisses.  Napolkon.*' 

In  another  letter  of  the  14th,  he  writes : 

"  My  love,  I  am  still  at  Eylau.  The  country  is 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  is  not 
the  pleasant  part  of  war.  One  suffers,  and  the 
soul  is  oppressed  to  see  so  many  victims.  I  am 
well.  I  have  done  what  I  wished.  I  have  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  compelling  him  to  abandon 
his  projects.  You  must  be  very  anxious,  and 
that  thought  afflicts  me.  Nevertheless,  tranquil- 
ize  yourself,  my  love,  and  be  cheerful.  Wholly 
thine.  Napoleon." 

Napoleon  remained  eight  days  at  Eylau,  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  his  army,  and  gathering  sup- 
plies for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  his  troops. 
He  was  daily  hoping  that  Frederic  William  and 
Alexander  would  demand  no  more  blood ;  that 
they  would  propose  terms  of  peace.  It  is  a  fact 
admitted  by  all,  that  Napoleon,  in  his  wars,  thus 
far,  was  fighting  in  self-defense.  Hp  was  the 
last  to  draw  the  sword  and  the  first  to  propose 
peace.  In  this  campaign,  before  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Frederic,  entreating 
him  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  This  appeal 
was  disregarded.  Scarce  had  the  sun  gone 
down  over  that  field  of  carnage  and  of  woe,  ere 
Napoleon  wrote  again,  pleading  for  humanity. 
Again  was  his  plea  sternly  rejected.  Secretly 
the  allies  collected  their  strength  and  fell  upon 
him  in  his  cantonments.  Napoleon  pursued 
them  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  destroyed 
half  of  their  army  upon  the  plain  of  Eylau.  For 
five  days  he  waited  anxiously,  hoping  that  his 
vanquished  assailants  would  propose  peace. 
They  were  silent.  He  then,  magnanimously 
triumphing  over  pride  of  spirit,  and  almost  vio- 
lating the  dictates  of  self-respect,  condescended 
again  to  plead  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
In  the  following  terms,  conciliatory,  yet  digni- 
fied, he  addressed  the  King  of  Prussia. 

**  I  desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  misfortunes 
of  your  family,  and  to  organize,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Its  interme- 
diate power  is  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  I  desire  peace  with  Russia ;  >and,  pro- 
vided the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  no  de- 
signs upon  the  Turkish  Empire,  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it.  Peace  with  England  is 
not  less  essential  to  all  nations.  I  shall  have 
no  hesitation  in  sending  a  minister  to  Memil,  to 
take  part  in  a  Congress  of  France,  Sweden,  En- 
gland, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  But  as 
such  a  congress  may  last  many  years,  which 
would  not  suit  the  present  condition  of  Prussia, 
your  Majesty  therefore  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
of  opinion  that  I  have  taken  the  simplest  method, 
and  one  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  your  lobjects.    At  all  events  I  entreat 


your  Majesty  to  believe  in  my  sincere  desire  to 
re-establish  amicable  relations  with  so  friendly 
a  power  as  Prussia,  and  that  I  wish  to  do  the 
same  with  Russia  and  England.'* 

The  allies  considered  this  renewed  proposal 
of  Napoleon  but  an  indication  of  his  weakness. 
It  encouraged  them  to  redoubled  efforts.  They 
resolved  to  collect  still  more  numerous  swarms 
of  Cossacs  from  the  barbarian  North,  and,  with 
increased  vigor,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Napo- 
leon had  also  made  proposals  to  Sweden  for 
peace.  His  advances  were  there  also  repelled. 
The  King  of  Sweden  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  **  I  think  that  a  public  declaration  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  openly  espousing  their  interests, 
which  is  plainly  that  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, l^y  opinion  on  this  point  is  fixed  and 
unalterable.** 

This  arrogant  assumption,  that  France  had 
not  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  elect  its  own  sovereign,  rendered 
peace  impossible.  Even  had  Napoleon,  like 
Benedict  Arnold,  turned  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  rejected  Bour- 
bons, it  would  only  have  plunged  France  anew 
into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  proudest 
and  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  would  not 
submit  to  dictation  so  humiliating.  Napoleon 
truly  said,  "  The  Bourbons  can  not  return  to  the 
throne  of  France  but  over  the  dead  bodies  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.'*  The  Bourbons 
did  finally  return,  in  the  rear  of  the  combined 
armies  of  despotic  Europe.  But  the  Allies  crim- 
soned Europe  with  blood,  and  struck  down  nearly 
a  million  of  Frenchmen  in  mutilation  and  death, 
ere  they  accomplished  the  iniquitous  restoration. 
But  where  are  the  Bouriwns  nowT  And  who 
now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  France  1  This  is 
a  lesson  for  the  nations. 

Just  before  the  campaign  of  Jena,  Napoleon 
thus  addressed  the  legislative  body  in  Paris : 
'*  Princes,  magistrates,  soldiers,  citizens,  we 
have  all  but  one  object  in  our  several  depart- 
ments— the  interests  of  our  country.  Weakness 
in  the  executive  is  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes 
to  the  people.  Soldier  or  First  Consul,  I  have 
but  one  thought ;  Emperor,  I  have  no  other  ob- 
ject— the  prosperity  of  France.  I  do  not  wish 
to  increase  its  territory,  but  I  am  resolved  to 
maintain  its  integrity.  I  have  no  desire  to  aug- 
ment the  influence  which  we  possess  in  Europe, 
but  I  will  not  permit  what  we  enjoy  to  decline. 
No  state  shall  be  incorporated  with  our  Empire ; 
but  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  rights,  or  the  ties 
which  unite  us  to  other  states.** 
.  Napoleon,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
peace,  and  having  driven  his  enemies  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  prepared  to  return  to  his 
winter  quarters  upon  the  Vistula.  He  thus 
addressed  his  army : 

** Soldiers!  we  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  repose  in  our  winter  quarters,  when 
the  enemy  attacked  the  first  corps  on  the  Lower 
Vistula.  We  flew  to  meet  him.  We  pursued 
him,  sword  in  hand,  eighty  leagues.    He  was 
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driven  for  shelter  beneath  the  cannons  of  his 
fortresses,  and  beyond  the  Pregei.  We  have 
captured  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  stand- 
ards,  and  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  more  than 
40,000  Russians.  The  brave,  who  have  fallen 
on  our  side,  have  fallen  nobly — like  soldieis. 
Their  families  shall  receive  our  protection. 
Having  thus  defeated  the  whole  projects  of  the 
enemy,  we  will  return  to  the  Vistula,  and  re- 
enter our  winter  quarters.     Whoever  ventures 


to  disturb  our  repose  will  repent  of  it.  Beyond 
the  Vistula  as  beyond  the  Danube,  we  shall 
always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army." 

Napoleon  himself  remained  at  Eylau  until 
every  thing  was  removed.  He  superintended 
the  departure  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  prisoners  and 
the  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy.  He  had  a 
vast  number  of  sledges  constructed,  and  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  the  removal  of 


REMOVING    THE    WOUNDED. 


the  sick  and  the  wounded.  More  than  six 
thousand  were  thus  transported  over  two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  their  warm  hospitals  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula. 

Austria  now  wished  for  an  excuse  to  join  the 
allies.  She  was,  however,  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties  not  again  to  draw  the  sword 
against  France.  Napoleon  had  cautiously  avoid- 
ed giving  her  any  offense.  But  she  could  not 
forget  the  disgrace  of  Ulm  and  Aosterlitz.  As 
an  entering  wedge  to  the  strife,  she  proffered 
her  services  as  mediator.  Napoleon  was  not  at 
all  deceived  as  to  her  intentions,  yet  promptly 
replied : 

**The  Emperor  accepts  the  amicable  inter- 
vention of  Francis  II.  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  so  necessary  to  all  nations.  He  only 
fears  that  the  power  which,  hitherto,  seems  to 
have  made  a  system  of  founding  its  wealth  and 
greatness  upon  the  divisions  of  the  Continent, 
will  draw  ftom  this  step  new  subjects  of  ani- 
mosity, and  new  pretexts  for«dissension4.  How- 
ever, any  way  that  can  enooarage  the  hope  of 


the  cessation  of  bloodshed,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  France,  which,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
was  dragged,  in  spite  of  herself  into  this  war." 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  called  for  a  new 
levy  of  80,000  men.  But  five  months  before  he 
had  called  out  the  same  number.  He  wished  to 
display  such  a  force  that  the  allies  would  see 
that  his  defeat  was  impossible,  and  that  they 
would  consent  to  peace,  without  further  shed- 
ding of  blood.  He  wrote  to  Cambaccres :  **  It 
is  very  important  that  this  measure  should  he 
adopted  with  alacrity.  A  single  objection  raised 
in  the  Council  of  State,  or  in  the  Senate,  would 
weaken  me  in  Europe,  and  will  bring  Austria 
upon  us.  Then,  it  will  not  be  two  conscriptions 
but  three  or  four,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
decree,  perhaps  to  no  purpose,  and  to  be  van- 
quished at  last. 

**  A  conscription,  announced  and  re|solved  upon 
without  hesitation,  which  perhaps  I  shall  not  call 
for,  whi9h  certainly  I  shall  not  send  to  the  active 
army,  for  I  am  not  going  to  wage  war  with  boys, 
will  cause  Austria  to  drop  her  arms.    The  least 
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hesitation,  on  the  contrary,  would  induce  her  to 
resume  them,  and  to  use  them  against  us.  No 
objection,  I  repeat,  but  an  immediate  and  punc- 
tual execution  of  the  decree  which  I  send  you. 
That  is  the  way  to  have  peace,  to  have  a  speedy, 
a  magnificent  peace.** 

Having  dispatched  this  decree  to  Paris,  Napo- 
leon sent  a  copy  to  Talleyrand,  requesting  him 
to  communicate  to  the  Austrian  government, 
without  circumlocution,  that  the  Emperor  had 
divined  the  drift  of  the  mediation ;  that  he  ac- 
cepted that  mediation,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  it  signified;  that  to  offer  peace  was  well, 
but  that  peace  should  be  offered  with  a  white 
truncheon  in  the  hand ;  that  the  armaments  of 
Austria  were  a  very  unsuitable  accompaniment 
to  the  offer  of  mediation.  **  I  thus,**  said  he, 
"  explain  myself  with  frankness,  to  prevent  ca- 
lamities, and  to  save  Austri^  from  them.  If  she 
wishes  to  send  officers  to  ascertain  our  strength, 
we  engage  to  show  them  the  depots,  the  camps 
of  reserve,  and  the  divisions  on  the  march.  They 
shall  see  that  independently  of  the  100,000  French 
already  in  Germany,  a  second  army  of  100,000 
men  is  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine,  to  check  any 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.**  These  measures,  so  eminently  saga- 
cious, prevented  Austria  frdm  uniting  with  the 
allies,  and  thus,  for  the  time  at  least,  prevented 
an  accumulation  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  Bourbons  of  Spain  were  also  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  ^apoleon.  Be- 
lieving it  impossible  for  the  French  Emperor  to 
escape  from  his  entanglements  in  Poland,  sur- 
rounded by  myriad  foes,  the  Spanish  court  treach- 
erously summoned  the  nation  to  arms.  Napoleon 
was  a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Rhine.  England 
had  roused  Spain  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  The 
proclamation  was  issued  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena.  That  amazing  victory  alarmed  the 
perfidious  court  of  Ferdinand.  With  character- 
istic meanness,  the  Spanish  government  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  the  troops 
were  raised  to  send  to  his  assistance^  in  case  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  them.  The  Emperor 
smiled,  and  affecting  to  be  a  dupe,  thanked  Spain 
for  its  zeal,  and  requested  the  loan  of  fifteen 
thousand  troops.  The  troops  could  not  be  re- 
fused. Napoleon  wrote  to  have  them  received 
in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  and 
to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  money.  They  were  stationed  in  the  gar- 
risons of  France,  and  French  soldiers,  drawn 
from  those  garrisons,  were  called  to  Poland. 
These  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  led  to  the  final 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  Their 
overthrow  promoted  the  ruin  of  Napoleon.  Their 
continuance  upon  the  throne  would  also  have  se- 
cured that  ruin.  It  was  written  in  the  book  of 
divine  decrees  that  Napoleon  must  rise  and  fall. 
Human  energy  and  wisdom  could  not  have  avert- 
ed his  final  discomfiture.  Had  Napoleon  joined 
hands  with  the  fisudal  kings,  and  reigned  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  nobUSf  not  of  the  people :  the  de- 
fender ofpriwlege^  not  the  advocate  oi  equudity, 
he  might  perhaps  have  disarmed  the  hostility  of 


despots,  but  he  would  also  have  lost  the  heart  of 
France.  He  fell  magnificently ;  but  his  memory 
is  embalmed  in  the  love  of  the  French  people.  It 
never  will  perish.  **  St.  Helena,*'  says  Napoleon, 
**  was  written  in  the  book  of  destiny.*' 

The  cheerless  months  of  departing  winter 
passed  rapidly  away,  as  both  parties  prepared  for 
the  renewal  of  the  strife.  Napoleon  shared  the 
encampment  of  his  troops.  He  taught  them  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  by  enduring  himself  every 
privation  which  they  were  called  to  experience. 
His  brother  Joseph,  in  a  letter,  complained  of 
hardships  in  Naples.  Napoloon  laughed  at  his 
complaints. 

"  The  ofiicers  of  our  staff,**  he  wrote  in  reply, 
'*  have  not  undressed  for  these  two  months,  and 
some  not  for  four  months  past.  I  myself  have 
been  a  fortnight  without  taking  off  my  boots  We 
are  amidst  snow  and  mud,  without  wine,  without 
brandy,  without  bread,  eating  potatoes  and  meat, 
making  long  marches  and  countermarches,  with- 
out any  kind  of  comfort,  fighting  in  general  with 
bayonets  and  under  grape,  the  wounded  having 
to  be  carried  away  in  sledges,  exposed  to  the  air, 
two  hundred  miles.** 

Napoleon  establbhed  his  bead-quarters  in  a 
wretched  bam,  at  a  place  called  Osterode.  **  If, 
instead  of  remaining  in  a  hole  like  Osterode,** 
says  Savary,  **  where  every  one  was  under  his 
eye,  and  where  he  could  set  his  whole  force  in 
motion,  the  Emperor  had  established  himself  in 
a  great  town,  it  would  have  required  three  months 
to  do  what  he  effected  in  less  than  one.**  Here 
Napoleon  not  only  attended  to  all  the  immense 
interests  which  were  gathered  around  him,  but 
he  also  devoted  incessant  thought  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  distant  empire.  The  portfolios  of  the 
several  ministers  were  sent  to  him,  from  Paris, 
every  week.  Upon  the  day  of  their  reception  he 
invariably  attended  to  their  contents,  and  return- 
ed them  with  minute  directions.  The  most  trivial 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters  were  sub- 
ject to  his  scrutiny.  There  had  been  composed, 
in  his  honor,  verses,  which  he  deemed  bad,  and 
which  were  recited  in  the  theatres.  He  requested 
other  verses  to  be  substituted,  in  which  he  was 
less  praised,  but  which  gave  utterance  io  noble 
thoughts.  **  The  best  way  to  praise  m^,**  said  he, 
"  is  to  write  things  which  excite  heroic  sentiments 
in  the  nation.*^  With  great  care  he  studied  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Academy.  At  one  of 
those  meetings  the  memory  of  Mirabeau  was  vi- 
olently assailed.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Fouche :  **  I 
recommend  to  you,  let  there  be  no  reaction  in  the 
public  opinion.  Let  Mirabeau  be  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise.  There  are  many  things  in  that 
meeting  of  the  Academy  which  do  not  please  me. 
When  shall  we  grow  wiser?  When  shall  we  be, 
animated  by  that  genuine  Christian  charity,  which 
shall  lead  us  to  desire  to  abase  no  one  ?  When 
shall  we  refrain  from  awaking  recollections  which 
send  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  so  manv  persons?" 

With  intense  interest  he  watched  the  progress 
of  education.  In  reference  to  the  institution  for 
the  education  of  girls  at  Ecouen,  he  wrote  to 
Lacepede :  "  It  is  there  proposed  to  train  up 
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HEAD-QUARTERS    AT    OSTKKODB. 


women,  wives,  mothers  of  families.  Make  be- 
lievers of  them — not  reasoners.  The  weakness  , 
of  the  brain  of  women,  the  mobility  of  their  ideas,  ' 
their  destination  in  the  social  order,  the  necessity  i 
for  inspiring  them  with  a  perpetual  resignation, 
and  a  mild  and  easy  charity — all  this  renders  the  , 
influence  of  religion  indispensable  for  them.  I 
am  anxious  that  they  should  leave  the  institu- 
tion, not  fashionable  bellest  but  virtuous  women ; 
that  their  attractive  qualities  may  be  those  of  the 
heart."  He  urged  that  they  should  study  *'  his- 
tory, literature,  enough  of  natural  philosophy  to 
be  able  to  dispel  the  popular  ignorance  arounll 
them ;  somewhat  of  medicine,  botany,  dancing — 
'  but  not  that  of  the  Opera — ciphering,  and  all  sorts 
of  needle- work.  Their  apartments,"  he  wrote, 
**  must  be  furnished  by  their  own  hands.  They 
must  make  their  chemises,  their  stockings,  their 
dresses,  their  caps,  and  they  must  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  make  clothes  for  their  infants.  I  wish 
to  make  these  young  girls  useful  women.  I  am 
certain  that  I  shall  thus  make  them  agreeable 
and  attractive." 

He  was  informed  that  Madame  de  Stael  had 
returned  to  Paris,  and  that  she  was  striving  to 
excite  hostility  against  his  government.  He  or- 
dered her  to  be  expelled.  Some  of  his  friends 
urged  him  not  to  do  so.  He  persisted,  saying 
that  if  he  did  not  interfere,  she  would  compromise 
good  citizens,  whom  he  would  afterward  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  severity. 


Of  Madame  de  Stael  Napoleon  said  at  St. 
Helena:  **She  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
talent,  and  of  great  ambition  ;  but  so  extremely 
intriguing  and  restless,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  ob- 
servation, that  she  would  throw  her  friends  inta 
the  sea,  that,  at  the  moment  of  drowning,  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  them.  I 
was  obliged  to  banish  her  from  court.  She  was 
ardent  in  her  passions,  vehement  and  extrava- 
gant in  her  expressions.  She  combined  all  her 
resources  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  Italy.  Without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  she  wrote  to  him  when  afar  off. 
She  tormented  him  when  present.  If  she  was  to 
be  believed,  the  union  of  genius  with  a  little  in- 
significant Creole,  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
comprehending  him,  was  a  monstrosity.  Unfor- 
tunately the  generars  only  answer  was  an  indif- 
ference, which  women  never  forgive,  and  which, 
indeed,"  Napoleon  remarked  with  a  smile,  **ifl 
hardly  to  be  forgiven." 

**  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  conquest 
of  Italy,"  he  continued,  **  I  was  accosted  by  M«^ 
dame  de  Stael  at  a  grand  entertainment  given  by 
M.  Talleyrand.  She  challenged  me,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  numerous  circle,  to  tell  her  who  was  the 
greatest  woman  in  the  world.  I  looked  at  her, 
and  coldly  replied,  '  She,  Madame,  who  has  borne 
the  greatest  number  of  children.*  Madame  de 
Stael  was  at  first  a  little  disconcerted.  She  en- 
deavored to  recover  herself  by  observing,  that  it 
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was  rqiorted  that  I  was  not  very  fond  of  women. 
*  Pardon  me,  Madame/  I  replied ;  *  I  am  very 
fond  of  my  wife.*  I  can  not  call  her  a  wicked 
woman ;  but  she  was  a  restless  intriguer,  pos  ■ 
scssed  of  considerable  talent  and  influence.'* 

Again  he  said  of  Madame  de  Stael :  "  Her 
house  had  become  quite  an  arsenal  against  me. 
People  went  there  to  be  armed  knights.  She  en- 
deavored to  raise  enemies  against  me,  and  fought 
against  me  herself  She  was  at  once  Armida  and 
Ciorinda.  After  all,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Madame  de  Stael  is  a  very  distinguished  woman, 
endowed  with  great  talents,  and  possessing  a 
very  considerable  share  of  wit.  She  will  go  down 
to  posterity.  It  was  more  than  once  intimated 
to  me,  in  order  to  soften  me  in  her  favor,  that  she 
was  an  adversary  to  be  feared,  and  mi^ht  become 
an  useful  ally.  And  certainly  if,  instead  of  re- 
viling me  as  she  did,  she  had  spoken  in  my 
praise,  it  might  no  doubt  have  proved  advan- 
tageous to  me.  Her  position  and  her  abilities 
gave  her  an  absolute  sway  over  the  saloons. 
Their  influence  in  Paris  is  well  known.  Not- 
withstanding all  she  has  said  against  me,  and  all 
that  she  will  yet  say,  I  am  certainly  far  from  think- 
ing that  she  has  a  bad  heart.  The  fact  is,  that 
she  and  I  have  waged  a  little  war  against  each 
other,  and  that  is  all."  He  then  added,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  numerous  writers  who  had  declaimed 
against  him :  *'  I  am  destined  to  be  their  food.  I 
have  but  little  fear  of  becoming  their  victim. 
They  will  bite  against  granite.  My  history  is 
made  up  of  facts,  and  words  alone  can  not  de- 
stroy them.  In  order  to  flght  against  me  success- 
fully, somebody  should  appear  in  the  lists  armed 
with  the  weight  and  authority  of  facts  on  his  side. 
It  would  then  perhaps  be  time  for  me  to  be  mov- 
ed. But  as  for  all  other  writers,  whatever  be 
their  talent,  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  My 
fame  will  survive.  When  they  wish  to  be  ad- 
mired they  will  sound  my  praise." 

While  at  Osterode  nothing  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  Napoleon's  all-comprehensive  and  un- 
tiring energies. 

To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  wrote :  "  An 
effective  mode  of  encouraging  literature,  would 
be  to  establish  a  Journal,  of  which  the  criticism 
is  enlightened,  actuated  by  good  intentions,  and 
free  of  that  coarse  brutality  which  characterizes 
the  existing  newspapers,  and  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  Journals 
now  never  criticise  with  the  intention  of  repress- 
ing mediocrity,  guiding  inexperience,  or  encour- 
aging rising  merit.  All  their  endeavor  is  to 
wither,  to  destroy.  Articles  should  be  selected 
for  the  journals,  where  reasoning  is  mingled  with 
eloquence,  where  praise  for  deserved  merit  is 
tempered  with  censure  for  faults.  Merit,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  should  be  sought  for  and  re- 
warded." 

Again  he  wrote :  "  You  should  occupy  your- 
self with  the  project  of  establishing  an  University 
for  literature — understanding  by  that  word  not 
merely  the  beUes-Ulfres^  but  history  and  geog- 
raphy. It  should  consist  of  at  least  thirty  pro- 
fessorships, so  linked  together  as  to  exhibit  a 


living  picture  of  instruction  and  direction,  where 
every  one  who  wishes  to  study  a  particular  age, 
should  know  at  once  whom  to  consult — what 
books,  monuments,  or  chronicles  to  examine — 
where  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel  should 
know  where  to  receive  positive  instructions  as  to 
the  government,  literature,  and  physical  produc- 
tions of  the  country  which  ho  is  about  to  visit.** 

*'  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  great 
country  a  young  man,  who  wishes  to  study,  or  is 
desirous  to  signalize  himself  in  any  department, 
is  obliged  for  long  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  lit- 
erally to  lose  years  in  fruitless  researches,  before 
he  discovers  the  true  repositories  of  the  informa- 
tion for  which  he  seeks.  I  desire  such  institu- 
tions. They  have  long  formed  the  subject  of  my 
meditation,  because,  in  the  course  of  my  various 
labors,  I  have  repeatedly  experienced  their  want.** 

A  vast  number  of  plans  for  the  Temple  of  the 
Madelaino  were  sent  to  him.  He  wrote  :  **  After 
having  attentively  considered  the  diflerent  plans 
submitted  to  my  examination,  I  have  not  felt  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  which  I  should  adopt.  That 
of  M.  Vignon  alone  fulfills  my  wishes.  It  is  a 
temple  which  I  desire^  not  a  church.  What  could 
you  erect  as  a  church  which  could  vie  with  the 
Pantheon,  Notre  Dame,  or  above  all,  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome?  Every  thing  in  the  temple 
should  be  in  a  chaste,  severe,  and  durable  style. 
It  should  be  fitted  for  solemnities  at  all  times,  at 
all  hours.  The  imperial  throne  should  be  a 
curule  chair  of  marble.  There  should  be  seats 
of  marble  for  the  persons  invited,  an  amphithe- 
atre of  marble  for  the  performers.  No  furniture 
should  be  admitted  but  cushions  for  the  seats. 
All  should  be  of  granite,  of  marble,  and  of  inan. 
With  this  view,  searches  should  be  made  in  all 
the  provinces  for  quarries  of  marble  and  granite. 
They  will  be  useful,  not  merely  for  this  monu- 
ment, but  for  others  which  I  have  in  view,  and 
which  will  require  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  for 
their  construction.  Not  more  than  $600,000 
should  be  required.  The  temple  of  Athens  cost 
not  much  more  than  one  half  that  sum.  Three 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  absorbed,  I  know 
not  how,  in  the  Pantheon.  But  I  should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  expenditure  of  a  million  of  dollars,  for 
the  construction  of  a  temple  worthy  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world.** 

Thus  arose  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  Ma- 
delaine.  Napoleon  reared  it  in  honor  of  the 
Grand  Army.  He  however  secretly  intended  it 
as  an  expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVI.,  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  intended  thus  to  announce  it,  and  to 
dedicate  it,  as  soon  as  the  fervor  of  revolutionary 
passion  had  sufficiently  abated. 

Napoleon  learned  Uiat  M.  Berthollet,  a  man 
whom  he  particularly  esteemed  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  was  in  some  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. He  immediately  wrote  him,  "  I  am  in- 
formed that  you  are  in  need  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  My  treasurer  has  an  order  to  place  that 
sum  at  your  disposal.  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
this  occasion  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  give 
you  a  proof  of  my  esteem.** 
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He  was  informed,  by  the  correspondence,  which 
he  paid  for  liberally  and  read  with  care,  that 
there  was  a  quarrel  in  the  Opera.  There  was 
a  disposition  to  persecute  a  poor  machinist  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  some  decorations 
which  he  was  preparing.  Napoleon  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Police,  **  I  will  not  have  wran- 
gling any  where.  I  will  not  sufler  M —  to  be  the 
victim  of  an  accident.  My  custom  is  to  protect 
the  unfortunate.  Whether  actresses  ascend  into 
the  clouds  or  ascend  not,  I  will  nut  allow  that 
to  be  made  a  handle  for  intriguing.'* 

Severe  and,  as  Napoleon  thought,  mischievous 
attacks  were  made,  in  two  of  the  public  journals, 
upon  the  philosophers.  He  wrote,  **  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  discreet  men  at  the  head  of  those 
papers.  Those  two  journals  affect  religion  even 
to  bigotry.  Instead  of  attacking  the  excesses 
of  the  exclusive  system  of  some  philosophers, 
they  attack  philosophy  and  human  knowledge. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  productions  of  the  age 
within  bounds,  by  sound  criticism,  they  discour- 
age those  productions,  depreciate  and  debase 
them." 

His  admirable  foresight  and  energy  had  soon 
provided  the  army  with  all  the  comforts  which 
could  be  enjoyed  in  a  rude  encampment.  The 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ahnost  starv- 
ing. They  wandered  about,  in  marauding  bands, 
pillaging  the  villages,  and  committing  the  most 
frightful  excesses.  Sometimes,  driven  by  hun- 
ger, they  came  even  to  the  French  encampments, 
and  begged  bread  of  the  French  soldiers.  By 
signs  they  expressed  that  for  several  days  they 
had  eaten  nothing.  The  soldiers  received  them 
as' brothers,  and  fed  them  bountifully. 

To  promote  industry  in  Paris,  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shoes,  boots, 
harnesses,  and  gun  carriages  to  be  made  there. 
To  transport  these  articles  from  France  to  the 
heart  of  Poland,  through  hostile  countries,  in- 
fested by  prowling  bands  of  shattered  armies, 
he  devised  a  plan  as  ingenious  and  eflfective  as 
it  was  simple.  He  had  been  impressed,  in  the 
quagmires  through  which  his  army  had  advanced, 
with  the  little  zeal  which  the  drivers  of  the  bag- 
gage-wagons evinced,  and  their  want  of  courage 
in  danger.  He  had  previously,  with  great  suc- 
cess, given  a  military  organization  to  the  artil- 
lery-drivers. He  now  resolved  to  do  the  same 
with  the  baggage-drivers.  These  men,  who  had 
previously  been  but  humble  day-laborers,  now 
became  a  proud  corps  of  the  army,  with  the 
honorable  title  of  Battalion  of  the  Train.  They 
were  dressed  in  uniform.  A  new  sentiment  of 
honor  sprang  up  in  their  hearts.  It  was  a  two 
months*  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Vistula.  They 
protected  their  equipages,  freighted  with  treas- 
ure, and  urged  them  on,  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  the  artillerymen  defended  their  guns, 
and  the  infantry  and  cavalry  their  flags.  Ani- 
mated by  that  enthusiasm,  which  Napoleon  had 
thus  breathed  into  their  hearts,  they  now  ap- 
peared insensible  to  danger  or  fatigue. 

Such  were  the  multitude  of  objects  to  which 
Napoleon  directed  his  attention.     The  eyes  of 


all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him  during  bis  en- 
campment amidst  the  snows  of  Poland.  Hb 
enemies  were  awed  by  his  energy  and  his  achieve- 
ments. His  distant  empire  was  as  perfectly  and 
as  minutely  under  his  government,  as  if  he  were 
spending  his  days  in  his  cabinet  at  the  Tuileries. 
Though  thus  laden  with  a  burden  of  toil  and 
care,  such  as  never  before  rested  upon  a  mortal 
mind,  rarely  did  he  allow  a  day  to  pass  without 
writing  a  line  to  Josephine.  Often  he  sent  to 
her  twice  a  day  a  brief  note  of  remembrance  and 
of  love.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  letters  : 
**  PosBN,  December  S,  1606. 
*'  It  is  the  anniversary  of  Austerlitz.  I  have 
been  to  an  assembly  in  the  city.  It  rains.  I  am 
well.  I  love  you  and  desire  you.  The  Polish 
ladies  are  all  French,  but  there  is  only  one  wo- 
man for  me.  Would  you  like  to  know  her? 
I  might  indeed  draw  you  her  portrait ;  but  I 
should  have  to  flatter  the  portrait  itself  quite 
too  much,  before  you  could  recognize  yourself 
in  it.  These  nights  here  are  long,  all  alone. 
Entirely  thine.  "Napoleon." 

'*  PosEN,  Dec.  3, 1600.    Noon. 

"  I  have  received  yours  of  November  26.    Two 

things  I  observe  in  it.     You  say  I  do  not  read 

your  letters.     That  is  an  unkind  thought.     I  do 

not  thank  you  for  so  unfavorable  an  opinion.   You 

also  tell  me  that  that  neglect  must  be  caused  by 

some  dream  of  another.     And  yet  you  add  that 

you  are  not  jealous.     I  have  long  observed  that 

angry  people  insist  that  they  are  not  angry ; 

that  those  who  are  frightened  say  that  they  have 

no  fear.     You  are  thus  convicted  of  jealousy. 

I  am  delighted.     As  to  this  matter  you  are  wrong. 

I  think  of  any  thing  rather  than  that.     In  the 

deserts  of  Poland  one  has  little  opportunity  to 

dream  of  beauty.     I  gave  a  ball  yesterday  to  the 

nobility  of  the  province.     There  were  enough 

fine  women,  many  rich,  many  badly  dressed, 

although  in  Parisian  fashion.     Adieu,  my  love. 

I  am  well.     Entirely  thine.        (.  x'  *« 

^  "Napoleon." 

**  PosBN,  Dec.  3, 6  o*clock.  Evening. 
**  I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  27, 
in  which  I  perceive  that  your  little  head  is  quite 
turned.     I  often  recall  the  line 

'  Woman's  longing  is  a  consuming  flame.' 
You  must  calm  yourself  I  have  written  to  you 
that  I  am  in  Poland,  and  that  as  soon  as  our 
winter  quarters  are  established  you  can  come. 
We  must  wait  some  days.  The  greater  one  be- 
comes, the  less  can  he  have  his  own  way.  The 
ardor  of  your  letter  shows  me  that  all  you  beau- 
tiful women  recognize  no  barriers.  Whatever 
you  wish  must  be.  As  for  me,  I  declare  I  am 
the  veriest  slave.  My  master  has  no  compassion. 
That  master  is  the  nature  of  things.  Adieu,  my 
love.  Be  happy.  The  one  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  is  Madame  L — .  Every  one  cen- 
sures her.  They  assure  me  she  is  more  a  Prus- 
sian than  a  French  woman.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
But  I  think  her  a  silly  woman,  and  one  who 
says  only  silly  things.     Thine  entirely. 

**  Napoleon." 
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"  GoLiMiN,  Dec.  89, 1606, 5  o'clock  ia  the  Morning. 
"  I  can  write  you  but  a  word,  my  love.  I  am 
Ib  a  wretched  barn.  I  have  beaten  the  Russians. 
We  have  taken  from  them  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  baggage,  and  6000  prisoners.  The  weather 
is  dismal.  It  rains.  We  are  in  mud  up  to  our 
knees.  In  two  days  we  shall  be  at  Warsaw, 
from. which  place  I  will  write  to  you.  WlioUy 
thine.  Napolbon." 

"  Warsaw,  January  18, 1807. 
"  I  fear  that  you  are  greatly  disappointed  that 
our  separation  must  still  be  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  expect  of  you  more  force  of  char- 
acter. They  tell  me  that  you  weep  continually. 
Fie !  How  unbecoming  that  is.  Your  letter 
of  the  7th  of  January  gave  me  much  pain.  Be 
worthy  of  me,  and  show  more  force  of  character. 
Make  a  suitable  appearance  at  Paris,  and,  above 
all,  be  contented.  I  am  very  well,  and  I  love 
you  very  much ;  but  if  you  continually  weep,  I 
shall  think  you  to  be  without  courage  and  with- 
out character.  I  do  not  love  the  spiritless.  An 
Empress  should  have  energy.       Napolkon." 

"January  23, 1807 
*'  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  of 
January.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  permit 
ladies  to  undertake  such  a  journey;  wretched 
roads,  miry  and  dangerous.  Return  to  Paris. 
Be  there  cheerful,  contented.  I  could  but  smile 
at  your  remark  that  you  took  a  husband  in  order 
to  live  with  him.  I  thought,  in  my  ignorance, 
that  woman  was  made  for  man  r  man  for  his 
country,  his  family^  and  glory.  Pardon  my  ig- 
norance. One  is  continually  learning  with  our 
beaut ifiil  ladies.  Adieu,  my  love.  Think  how 
much  I  suffer  in  not  being  able  to  call  you  here. 
Say  to  yourself,  *  It  is  a  proof  how  I  am  precious 
to  him.*  Napolbon.'' 

without  date. 
X  *•  My  love,  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  January 
has  given  me  much  pain.  It  is  too  sad.  Behold 
the  evil  of^ot  being  a  little  devout.  You  tell 
me  that  your  happiness  makes  your  glory.  That 
is  not  generous.  You  ought  to  say^  The  happi- 
nesf  of  others  is  my  glory.  That  is  not  conjugal. 
You  must  say,  The  happiness  of  my  husband  is 
my  glory.  That  is  not  maternal.  You  should 
say.  The  happiness  of  my  children  is  my  gloiy. 
But  sinctr  others,  your  husband,  your  children 
can  not  be  happy  without  a  little  glory,  you 
should  not  say,  fie  !  at  it  so  much.  Josephine, 
your  heart  is  excellent,  but  your  reason  feeble. 
Your  perceptions  are  exquisite,  but  your  delib- 
erations aie  less  wise. 

"  Enough  of  fault-finding.  I  wish  that  you 
should  be  cheerful,  contented  with  your  lot,  and 
that  you  should  obey,  not  murmuring  and  weep- 
ing, but  with  alacrity  of  heart  and  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  withal.  Adieu,  my  love. 
T  leave  to-night  to  run  through  my  advance 
posts.  **  Napoleon.'* 

From  his  rude  encampment  at  Osterode,  he 
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wrote,  the  27th  of  March,  *'  I  desire,  more  strong- 
ly than  you  can,  to  sec  you,  and  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity. I  am  interested  in  other  things  besides 
war.  But  duty  is  paramount  over  all.  All  my 
life  I  have  sacrificed  tranquillity,  interest,  hap- 
piness, to  my  destiny.** 

The  Emperor  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the 
little  Napoleon,  to  whom  be  often  refers  in  his 
letters.  He  was  the  son  of  Hortense  and  of  his 
brother  Louis.  The  boy,  five  years  of  age,  was 
exceeding  beautiful,  and  developed  all  those 
energetic  and  magnanimous  traits  of  character 
which  would  win,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
admiration  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  de- 
cided to  make  this  young  prince  his  heir.  AH 
thoughts  of  the  divorce  were  now  relinquished. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  child  was 
suddenly  taken  sick  of  the  croup,  and  died.  The 
sad  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Napoleon  in  his 
rude  encampment  at  Osterode.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble blow  to  his  hopes  and  to  his  affections.  He 
sat  down  in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  seemed  lost  in  painful 
musings.     No  one  ventured  to  disturb  his  grief. 

Napoleon  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe.  But  he  was  without  an  heir.  His 
death  would  plunge  France  into  anarchy,,  as  am- 
bitious chieftains,  each  surrounded  by  his  par- 
tisans, would  struggle  for  the  throne.  Moum- 
fiilly  and  anxiously  he  murmured  to  himself,  again 
and  again,  "  To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this.** — 
Napoleon  was  ambitious.  He  wished  to  send 
down  his  name  to  posterity,  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factor France  had  ever  known.  To  accomplish 
this  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  health,  his 
affections,  and  that  which  he  deemed  least  of 
all,  his  life.  He  loved  Josephine  above  all  otb*r 
created  beings.  He  deceived  himself  by  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  indeed  a  noble  sacrifice  te 
France,  to  bind,  as  an  oflfering  upon  the  altar  •f 
his  country  even  their  undying  love.  He  knew 
that  the  question  of  the  divorce  would  again 
and  again  arise.  The  struggle,  now  resum- 
ed in  his  heart,  between  his  love  for  Josephine 
and  his  desire  to  found  a  stable  dynasty,  and 
to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  was  fearful 
Strong  as  was  his  self-control,  his  anguish  was 
betrayed  by  his  pallid  cheek,  his  restless  eye,  his 
loss  of  appetite,  and  of  sleep. 

To  Josephine,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  the 
bereavement  was  inexpressibly  dreadful.  Over- 
whelmed with  anguish,  she  wept  day  and  night. 
This  little  boy,  Charles  Napoleon,  Prince  Royal 
of  Holland,  died  at  the  Hague,  6th  of  May, 
1807.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, now  Emperor  of  France.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence  of  his  death,  Napoleon  thus 
wrote  to  Josephine. 

"  May,  14,  1807. 

"  I  can  appreciate  the  grief  which  the  death 
of  poor  Napoleon  has  caused  you.  You  can 
understand  the  anguish  which  I  experience.  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  with  you,  that  you  might 
become  moderate  and  discreet  in  your  grief 
You  have  had  the  happiness  of  never  losing  any 
children.     But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  and 
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Borrows  attached  to  sufiering  humanity.  Let 
me  hear  that  you  have  become  reasonable  and 
tranquil.  Would  you  magnify  my  anguish  1 — 
Adieu,  my  love.  Napolbon." 

In  the  following  terms  he  wrote  to  Hortense : 

"My  daughter! — Every  thing  which  reaches 
me  from  the  Hague,  informs  me  that  you  are  un- 
reasonable. However  legitimate  may  be  your 
grief,  it  should  have  its  bounds.  Do  not  impair 
your  health.  Seek  consolation.  Know  that  life 
is  strewed  with  so  many  dangers,  and  may  be 
the  source  of  so  many  calamities,  that  death  is 
by  no  means  the  greatest  of  evils. 

*^  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Napoleon. 

**  Finkenstein,  May  20, 1807." 

Four  days  after  he  thus  wrote  to  Josephine  : 

May  S4, 1607. 

I  have  received  your  letter  from  Lacken.  I 
tee,  with  pain,  that  your  grief  is  still  unabated, 
and  that  Hortense  is  not  yet  with  you.  She  is 
unreasonable,  and  merits  not  to  be  loved,  since 
she  loves  but  her  children.  Strive  to  calm  your- 
self, and  give  me  no  more  pain.  For  every  irre- 
mediable evil  we  must  find  consolation.  Adieu 
my  love.  Wholly  thine.  Napolbon  " 

Again  he  writes  to  Hortense,  on  the  2d  of 
June: 

"My  daughter! — ^You  have  not  written  me 
one  word  in  your  just  and  great  grief.  You 
have  forgotten  every  thing  ^s  if  you  had  no 
other  loss  to  endure.  I  am  informed  that  you 
no  longer  love,  that  you  are  indifferent  to  every 
thing.  I  perceive  it  by  your  silence.  That  is 
not  right.  It  is  not  what  you  promised  me. 
Your  mother  and  I  are  nothing  then.  Had  I 
been  at  Mahnaison,  I  should  have  shared  your 
anguish ;  but  I  should  also  wish  that  you  would 
restore  yourself  to  your  best  friends.  Adieu, 
my  daughter.  Be  cheerful.  We  must  learn 
resignation.  Cherish  your  health  that  you  may 
T)e  able  to  fulfill  all  your  duties.  My  wife  is 
very  sad  in  view  of  your  condition.  Do  not  add 
to  her  anguish.  Napoleon.*' 

Again  he  wrote : 

"My  daughter! — I  have  received  your  let- 
ter dated  Orieans.  Your  griefs  touch  my  heart. 
But  I  would  wish  that  you  would  summon  more 
fortitude.  To  live  is  to  suffer.  The  sincere 
man  struggles  incessantly  to  gain  the  victory 
over  himself.  I  do  not  love  to  see  you  unjust 
toward  the  little  Louis  Napoleon  and  toward  all 
your  friends.  Your  mother  and  I  cherish  the 
liope  to  be  more  in  your  heart  than  we  are.  I 
liave  gained  a  great  victory  on  the  1 4th  of  June. 
1  am  well,  and  I  love  you  intensely.  Adieu,  my 
^ughter !  I  embrace  you  with  my  whole  heart. 
"  Napoleon." 

While  Napoleon   was   encamped   upon   the 


snows  of  Poland,  waiting  for  the  return  of  spring, 
all  his  energies  of  body  and  of  mind  were  inces- 
santly active.  Often  he  made  the  rounds  of  his 
cantonments,  riding  upon  horseback  ninety  miles 
a  day,  through  storms  and  snow,  and  mire.  He 
was  daily  in  correspondence  with  his  agents  for 
the  recruiting  of  his  army,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  enormous  supplies  which  they 
required.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  every 
thing  transpiring  in  Paris,  and  guided  all  the 
movements  of  the  government  there.  During  the 
long  winter  nights  he  was  ruminating  upon  the 
general  policy  he  should  adopt  in  disarming 
enemies,  in  rewarding  friends,  in  forming  alli- 
ances, and  in  shielding  France  from  further 
insults. 

England  now  made  the  desperate  endeavor  to 
force  Turkey  into  the  alliance  against  France. 
Failing  entirely  to  accomplish  this  by  diplomacy, 
she  resorted  to  measures  which  no  one  has  had 
the  boldness  to  defend.*  An  English  fleet  forced 
the  Dardanelles,  scorning  the  feeble  batteries  of 
the  Turks.  The  squadron  anchored  in  front  of 
Constantinople,  with  its  guns  pointed  at  its 
thronged  dwellings.  The  summons  was  laconic  : 
"  Dismiss  the  French  minister,  surrender  your 
fleet  to  us,  and  join  our  alliance  against  France, 
or  in  one  half  hour  we  will  lay  your  city  in 
ashes." 

But  Napoleon  had  placed  in  Constantinople 
an  embassador  equal  to  the  emergence.  Genenl 
Sebastian!  roused  all  the  vigor  of  the  Turkish 
government.  He  beguiled  the  foe  into  a  parley. 
While  this  parley  was  protracted  day  after  day, 
the  whole  population  of  the  city — ^men,  women, 
and  children,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians — 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  rearing  de- 
fenses. French  engineers  guided  the  laborers. 
In  less  than  a  week  917  pieces  of  cannon  and 
200  mortars  were  frowning  upon  the  batteries. 
The  squadron  was  now  compelled  to  retreat. 
With  difficulty  it  forced  its  way  back  through 
the  Strait,  pelted  all  the  way  by  the  feeble  bat- 
teries of  the  Turks.  The  English  lost  in  this 
audacious  expedition  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  Turks,  thus  influenced,  became  more  cordi- 
ally allied  to  France.  Napoleon  was  extremely 
gratified  at  the  result. 

Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  allies,  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Dan^c.  The  conquest 
of  the  city  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
Napoleon.  The  conduct  of  the  siege  was  en- 
trusted to  Marshal  Lefebvre.  He  was  a  brave 
officer,  but  an  ignorant  man.     He  was  extreme- 


*  "  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arbmh- 
not,  the  British  Minister,**  says  Alison,  "  who  was  sirk 
offbver,  presented  himself  before  the  Divan,  in  his  riding- 
dress,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  peremptorily  an- 
nounced that  if  the  demands  of  Russia  were  not  instant- 
ly acceded  to,  a  British  fleet  would  enter  the  Dardanelles, 
and  lay  the  capital  in  fehea.  Intimidated  by  this  bold  lan- 
guage and  by  the  haughty  air  of  the  person  who  used  it, 
and  secretly  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  defbnses  of  the 
capital,  the  counselors  of  Selim  recommended  a  temporary 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  allied  powers.**  This 
is  surely  a  novel  exhibition  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  and 
one  which  would  perhaps  haTe  more  influence  In  Turkey 
than  In  some  other  latitudes. 
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1y  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  en- 
gineerSf  and  wa4  restless  to  head  his  troops  and 
rush  to  the  assault.  Napoleon  with  his  head- 
quarters about  a  hundred  miles  from  Dantzic, 
kept  up  a  daily  correspondence  with  his  marshal 
upon  the  progress  of  the  works.  It  frequently, 
during  the  siege,  became  necessary  for  Napoleon 
personally  to  interpose  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween Marshal  Lefebvre  and  his  officers.  The 
following  letter  to  the  impetuous  soldier  finely 
develops  the  prudence  and  the  candor  of  the 
Emperor : 

**  You  can  do  nothing  but  find  fault,  abuse  our 
allies,  and  change  your  opinion  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  first-comer.  You  wanted  troops.  I  sent 
you  them.  I  am  preparing  more  for  you ;  and 
you,  like  an  ingrate,  continue  to  complain  with- 
out thinking  even  of  thanking  me.  You  treat 
our  allies,  especially  the  Poles  and  the  Baden 
troops,  without  any  delicacy.  They  are  not 
used  to  stand  fire ;  but  they  will  get  accustomed 
to  it.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  were  as  brave  in 
'92  as  we  are  now,  after  fifteen  years  of  wart 
Have  some  indulgence,  then,  old  soldier  as  you 
are,  for  the  young  soldiers  who  are  starting  in 
the  career,  and  who  have  not  yet  your  coolness 
in  danger.  The  Prince  of  Baden,  whom  you 
have  with  you,  has  chosen  to  leave  the  pleasures 
of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  troops 
into  fire.  Pay  him  respect,  and  give  him  credit 
for  a  zeal  which  his  equals  rarely  imitate.  The 
breasts  of  your  grenadiers,  which  you  are  for 
bringing  in  every  where,  will  not  throw  down 
walls.  You  must  allow  your  engineers  to  act, 
and  listen  to  the  advice  of  Generd  Chasseloup, 
who  is  a  man  of  science,  and  from  whom  you 
ought  not  to  withdraw  your,  confidence  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  first  petty  caviler,  pretending  to 
judge  of  what  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending. 
Reserve  the  courage  of  your  grenadiers  for  the 
moment  when  science  shall  tell  you  that  it  may 
be  usefully  employed;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
learn  patience.  It  is  not  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  days,  which,  besides,  I  know  not 
how  to  employ  just  now,  to  get  some  thousand 
men  killed,  whose  lives  it  is  possible  to  spare. 
Show  the  calmness,  the  consistency,  the  stead- 
iness which  befit  your  age.  Your  glory  is  in 
taking  Dantadc.  Take  that  place,  and  you  shall 
be  satisfied  with  me." 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Dantzic  capitulated,  after 
a  terrific  conflict  of  fifty-one  days.  From  the 
abundant  stores  which  the  allies  had  gathered 
there.  Napoleon  immediately  sent  a  million  of 
bottles  of  wine  to  his  troops  in  their  canton- 
ments. While  the  snows  were  melting  and  the 
frost  yielding  to  the  returning  sun  of  spring,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  either  army  to  resume  hos- 
tilities. The  heavy  cannon  could  not  be  drawn 
through  the  miry  roads.  Though  Napoleon  was 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  capital,  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  and  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  England  combined  against  him,  his  genius, 
his  foresight,  his  indefatigable  activity,  supplied 
his  troops  with  every  comfort.  The  allied  army 
was,  on  the  contrary,  suffering  every  privation. 


The  starving  soldiers,  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  want,  desolated  extended  tracts  of  country 
with  violence  and  plunder. 

The-  allied  army  now  consisted  of  140,000 
men ;  of  which  100,000  could  be  speedily  con- 
centrated upon  a  field  of  battle.  Napoleon,  with 
400,000  men  dispersed  along  his  extended  line 
of  march,  and  stationed  in  the  fortresses  of  his 
wide  frontier,  could,  in  a  few  days,  concentrate 
160,000  men  upon  any  spot  between  the  Niemcn 
and  the  Vistula.  With  his  accustomed  vigilance 
and  forecast,  early  in  May,  he  ordered  all  the 
divisions  of  his  army  to  take  the  field,  and  to  be 
daily  exercised  in  preparation  for  the  resumption 
of  hostilities. 

Early  in  June,  the  allies  made  a  sudden  rush 
from  their  entrenchments,  hoping  to  surround 
and  to  overwhelm  the  division  of  Marshal  Ney. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Napoleon*s  whole  army, 
extended  along  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  to  advance  and  to  conc^rate.  They  did 
advance.  The  opposing  hosts  every  where  met. 
The  roar  of  musketry  and  of  artillery,  the  rush 
of  squadrons,  and  the  clash  of  sabres  resounded 
by  day  and  by  night.  Napoleon  had  matured  all 
his  plans.  With  iron  energy,  he  drove  on  to  the 
result.  By  skillful  manceuvring,  he  every  where 
outnumbered  his  foes.  Over  mountains,  across 
rivers,  through  defiles  and  forests,  he  pursued 
the  retiring  foe.  Field  after  field  was  red  with 
blood.  Mothers,  with  their  babes,  fled  from  their 
homes,  before  the  sweep  of  this  awful  avalanche 
of  woe.  In  each  village  the  Russians  made  a 
stand.  For  an  hour,  the  tempest  of  war  roared 
and  flashed  around  the  doomed  dwellings.  The 
crash  of  cannon-balls,  the  explosion  of  shells,  the 
storm  of  bullets  speedily  did  its  work.  From 
the  smouldering  ruins  the  panting,  bleeding  Rus- 
sians fled.  In  the  blazing  streets,  horsemen  and 
footmen  met,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  desperate 
fight.  Ten  thousand  homes  were  utterly  deso- 
lated. Women  and  children  were  struck  by  bul- 
lets and  balls.  Fields  of  grain  were  trampled 
in  the  mire.  Still  the  storm  of  war  swept  on 
and  swept  on,  mercilessly,  unrelentingly.  Re- 
gardless of  prayers  and  tears,  and  blood  and 
woe,  barbarian  Russians  fled,  and  ferocious 
Frenchmen  pursued. 

Every  vile  man  on  earth  loves  the  army,  and 
the  license  of  war.  No  earthly  power  can  re- 
strain the  desperadoes  who  throng  the  rank  and 
file  of  contending  hosts.  From  such  an  inun- 
dation of  depraved  and  reckless  men,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  farm-house,  the  village,  the  city  is 
alike  exposed.  Humanity  shudders  in  contem- 
plating the  atrocities  which  are  perpetrated. 
The  carnage  of  the  field  of  battle,  is  the  very 
least  of  the  calamities  of  war.  Napoleon  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts.  His  energy  ap- 
peared superhuman.  He  seemed  neither  to  eat, 
nor  sleep,  nor  rest.  He  was  regardless  of  rain, 
of  mud,  of  darkness,  of  storms.  Horse  after 
horse  sunk  beneath  him,  as,  with  his  staff,  like 
a  whirlwind,  he  swept  along  his  lines,  rousing, 
animating,  energizing  his  mighty  hosts,  advanc- 
ing over  a  space  of  fifty  leagues. 
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It  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  that  the  stonn  of 
war  commenced.  Day  and  night  it  continued 
unabated,  as  the  Russians,  fighting  with  desper- 
ation, sullenly  retreated  before  their  foes.  On 
the  10th,  the  allies  had  concentered,  upon  the 
field  of  Heilsberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Alle,  90,000  men.  Here  they  planted  them- 
selves firmly  behind  entrenchments,  fortified  by 
five  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  These 
were  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot,  to 
mow  down  the  French,  advancing  over  the  open 
plain. 

In  utter  recklessness  of  life,  30,000  French- 
men, rending  the  skie^  with  their  wild  hurrahs, 
rushed  upon  the  muzzles  of  these  guns.  Murat 
and  Ney  headed  the  desperate  assault.  Napo- 
leon was  not  there  to  witness  a  scene  of  butch- 
ery so  inexcusable.  The  Russian  batteries 
opened  upon  the  bare  bosoms  of  these  moving 
masses,  and  whole  heads  of  columns  were  swept 
away.  Still  on  aad  on  the  impetuous  host  rushed, 
with  oaths  and  sfiouts,  wading  through  blood,  and 
trampling  over  piles  of  the  slain.  They  pour  over 
the  entrenchments,  sabre  the  gunners,  shout  vic- 
tory. Suddenly,  the  tramp  of  iron  hoofs  is  heard. 
Trumpets  sound  the  charge.  A  squadron  of  horse, 
ten  thousand  strong,  sweeps  down  upon  the 
French  vnth  resistless  plunge.  The  shout  of 
victory  sinks  away  into  the  wail  of  death.  The 
French  who  had  scaled  the  ramparts  were  over- 
whelmed, annihilated.  Thus  the  tide  of  battle 
ebbed  and  flowed  all  day  long.  Night  came. 
Dense  volumes  of  smoke  canopied  the  field  of 
demoniac  war  with  the  sulphurous  gloom  of  the 
world  of  woe.  By  the  light  of  the  cannon's 
flash  the  surges  of  battle  still  rolled  to  and  fro. 
Clouds  gathered  in  the  black  sky.  A  dismal 
rain  began  to  fall,  as  if  Nature  herself  wept  over 
the  crimes  of  the  children  of  earth.  Midnight 
came.  The  booming  of  the  guns  gradually 
ceased,  as  the  soldiers,  utterly  exhausted  with 
a  conflict  of  twelve  hours,  threw  themselves 
amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead,  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  and  gory  ground.  Late  in  the  night 
Napoleon  came  galloping  upon  the  field.  He 
was  exceedingly  displeased  at  the  senseless 
butchery  to  which  his  impetuous  generals  had 
led  the  men. 

The  dawn  of  a  gloomy  morning  of  wind  and 
rain  revealed  to  both  armies  an  awful  spectacle. 
The  two  hostile  hosts  were  within  half  cannon 
shot  of  each  other.  The  narrow  space  between 
was  covered  with  eighteen  thousand  of  the  dead 
and  wounded.  All  the  dead,  and  many  of  the 
wounded,  had  been  stripped  entirely  naked  by 
those  wretches,  both  male  and  female,  who  ever, 
in  great  numbers,  follow  in  the  wake  of  armies 
for  such  plunder.  These  naked  bodies,  crim- 
soned with  gore,  mutilated  by  balls  and  by  ghastly 
sabre  strokes,  presented  an  aspect  of  war  strip- 
ped of  all  its  pageantry.  By  mutual,  instinct- 
ive consent,  both  parties  laid  aside  their  guns, 
and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  How  strange  the 
scene !  Russians  and  Frenchmen  were  now 
mingled  together  upon  the  same  field,  in  per- 


fect amity,  vymg  with  each  other  in  deeds  of 
kindness. 

Each  army  then  resumed  its  position  to  renew 
the  fight.  The  Russians  rallied  behind  their 
entrenchments ;  the  French  upon  the  open  plain. 
Napoleon,  ever  anxious  to  spare  the  needless 
effusion  of  blood,  so  skillfully  manoeuvred,  pre- 
paring to  attack  his  foes  in  the  rear,  that  the 
Russians  were  soon  compelled,  without  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  to  abandon  their  position,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat.  All  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
June  the  Russians  were  precipitately  retiring. 
Though  dreadfully  fatigued,  they  continued  their 
flight  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  They  were 
compelled  to  make  another  stand  upon  the  plain 
of  Friedland.  Their  doom  was  sealed.  Napo- 
leon had  driven  them*  into  the  elbow  of  a  river, 
and  had  so  skillfully  drawn  together  his  forces, 
as  to  render  their  escape  impossible. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  battle 
of  Friedland  commenced.  The  division  of  Lan- 
nes  was  in  the  advance.  The  Russian  army  fell 
upon  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  hoping  to  secure 
its  destruction  before  the  other  divisions  of  the 
French  army  could  come  to  its  relief  Napoleon 
was  ten  miles  distant  when  he  heard  the  first 
deep  booming  of  the  cannon.  He  sent  in  every 
direction  for  his  battalions  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  conflict.  At  noon  Napoleon  galloped  upon  the 
heights  which  overlooked  the  field.  As  he  saw 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  the  bend 
of  the  river,  and  his  own  troops  marching  up  on 
every  side,  a  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  his  features. 
**  This,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  is  the  14th  of  June.  It 
is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo.  It  is  a  lucky 
day  for  us.*'  The  French,  during  the  morning, 
had  been  contending  against  fearful  odds.  Lan- 
nes,  with  26,000  men  had  withstood  the  assault 
of  the  whole  Russian  army  of  80,000.  As 
Napoleon  appeared  upon  the  heights.  General 
Oudinot,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  hast- 
ened to  the  Emperor,  exclaiming,  '*  Make  haste, 
Sire !  My  grenadiers  are  utterly  exhausted. 
But  give  me  a  reinforcement,  and  I  will  drive 
all  the  Russians  into  the  river."  The  clothes  of 
the  intrepid  soldier  were  perforated  with  balls 
and  his  horse  was  covered  with  blood.  Napoleon 
glanced  proudly  at  him,  and  then,  with  his  glass, 
carefully  and  silently  surveyed  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. One  of  his  ofiScers  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  best  to  defer  the  battle  for  a  few 
hours  until  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  arrived 
and  had  obtained  a  little  rest.  "  No,  no  !"  Na- 
poleon replied,  energetically.  '*  One  does  not 
catch  an  enemy  twice  in  suph  a  scrape." 

Calling  his  lieutenants  around  him,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  his  plan  of  attack,  with  that 
laconic  force  and  precision  of  language,  which 
no  man  has  ever  surpassed.  Grasping  the  ami 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  pointing  to  the  little  town 
of  Friedland,  and  the  dense  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sians crowded  before  it,  he  said,  emphatically, 
"  Yonder  is  the  goal.  March  to  it  without  look- 
ing about  you.  Break  into  that  thick  mass,  what- 
ever it  costs.  Enter  Friedland ;  take  the  bridges, 
and  give  yourself  no  concern  about  what  may 
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happen  on  your  right,  your  left,  or  your  rear. 
The  army  and  I  shall  be  there  to  attend  to  that/* 
Neyj  proud  of  the  desperate  enterprise  as- 
signed him,  set  out  on  the  gallop  to  head  his 
troops.  Napoleon  followed  with  his  eye  this 
'*  bravest  of  the  brave.*'  Impressed  by  his  mar- 
tial attitude,  he  exclaimed,  *^  That  man  is  a  lion/' 
Ney's  division  of  14,000  men,  with  a  solid  tramp 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  plain,  hurled  itself 
upon  the  foe.  At  the  same  signal  the  whole 
French  line  advanced.  It  was  a  spectacle  of 
awful  sublimity.  One  incessant  roar  of  battle, 
louder  than  the  heaviest  thunders,  shook  the 
plain.  Napoleon  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  di- 
visions which  he  held  in  reserve.  A  large  can- 
non ball  came  whistling  over  their  heads,  just 
above  the  bayonets  of  the  troops.  A  young 
soldier  instinctively  dodged.  Napoleon  looked 
at  him,  and  smiling,  said,  "  My  friend,  if  that 
ball  were  destined  for  you,  though  you  were  to 
burrow  a  hundred  feet  under  ground,  it  would 
be  sure  to  find  you  there." 

Friedland  was  soon  in  flames,  and  Ney  in 
possession  of  its  blazing  dwellings,  and  its  blood- 
stained streets.  As  the  darkness  of  night  came 
on  the  scene  was  indescribably  awfiil.  The 
Russians,  having  lost  25,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  retreated  toward  the  river,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  French,  who  were  plowing  their 
ranks  incessantly  with  grape-shot,  musketry,  and 
cannon  balls.  The  bridges  were  all  destroyed. 
A  frightful  spectacle  of  wreck  and  ruin  was  now 
presented.  The  retreating  army  plunged  into 
the  stream.  Some  found  fords,  and  wading 
breast  high,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and 
planted  anew  their  batteries;  thousands  were 
swept  away  by  the  current.  The  shore,  for 
miles,  was  lined  with  the  bodies  of  drowned 
men.  A  storm  of  bullets  swept  the  river,  crowd- 
ed with  the  fugitives,  and  the  water  ran  red  with 
blood. 

The  alHed  army  was  new  utterly  destroyed. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  further  opposition 
to  the  advance  of  Napoleon.  The  broken  bands 
of  the  vanquished  retired  precipitately  across  the 
Niemen,  and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  generals  and  the  Russian  army 
now  clamored  loudly  for  peace.  Alexander  sent 
a  messenger  to  Napoleon,  imploring  an  armis- 
tice. Napoleon  promptly  replied,  that  after  so 
much  fatigue,  toil,  and  suffering,  he  desired  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  safe  and  honorable  peace ; 
and  that  most  cordially  he  consented  to  an  ar- 
mistice, hoping  that  it  might  secure  that  de- 
sirable end.  Thus  in  ten  days  the  campaign 
was  terminated.  Napoleon  thus  addressed  his 
army : 

*'  Soldiers !  On  the  6th  of  June  we  were  at- 
tacked in  our  cantonments  by  the  Russian  army. 
The  enemy  had  mistaken  the  cause  of  our  in- 
activity. He  perceived  too  late,  that  our  repose 
was  that  of  the  lion.  He  repents  of  having  dis- 
turbed it.  In  a  campaign  of  ten  days  we  have 
taken  120  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  colors,  and 
have  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners  60,000 
Russians.     We  have  taken  from  the  enemy's 


army  all  its  magazines,  its  hospitals,  its  ambu- 
lances, the  fortress  of  Konigsberg,  the  300 
vessels  which  were  in  that  port,  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  military  stores,  and  160,000  muskets, 
which  England  was  sending  to  arm  our  enemies. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  come, 
with  the  speed  of  the  eagle,  to  those  of  the 
Niemen.  At  Austerlitz  you  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  the  coronation.  At  Friedland  you 
have  worthily  celebrated  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
where  we  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  second 
coalition. 

"  Frenchmen !  You  have  been  worthy  of  your- 
selves and  of  me.  You  will  return  to  France 
covered  with  laurels,  having  obtained  a  glorious 
peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  guarantee  of  its 
duration.  It  is  time  for  our  country  to  live  in 
repose,  sheltered  from  the  malignant  influences 
of  England.  My  bounties  shall  prove  to  you 
my  gratitude,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  love 
which  I  feel  for  you." 


LABOR  GUIDED  BY  KNOWLEDGE. 

YOU  all  remember  the  story  of  Aladdin,  which 
we  have  read  in  our  childhood,  how  a  poor 
youth  descended  into  a  cavern,  and  brought  back 
from  its  recesses  an  old  lamp.  Accidentally  he 
discovered,  that  at  the  mere  friction  of  the  lamp 
a  mighty  Genius  appeared  at  his  command. 
Awed  by  the  terrors  of  the  spirit  that  he  had 
summoned,  he  at  first  only  ventured  to  apply  its 
powers  to  satisfy  his  common  and  his  humblest 
wants — to  satisfy  mere  hunger  and  thirst ;  but, 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
gigantic  agent,  he  employed  it  to  construct  pal- 
aces, to  amass  treasures,  to  baffle  armies,  and 
to  triumph  over  foes  ;  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
story,  the  ovnier  of  the  wonderful  lamp  is  the 
sovereign  of  a  peaceful  empire,  assured  to  his 
remote  posterity.  That  story  is  a  type  of  I^abor 
at  the  command  of  Knowledge.  When  we  first 
find  the  lamp,  we  are  contented  to  apply  its  Ge- 
nius solely  in  our  common  physical  wants ;  but, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  that 
spirit  we  have  summoned,  we  find  that  we  have 
obtained  a  secret  which  places  the  powers  of 
earth,  air,  and  ocean  at  our  command.  That 
Genius,  left  to  itself,  would  be  a  terrible  and 
threatening  ministrant,  because  it  is  only  rude 
physical  force;  but  to  him  who  possesses  the 
lamp,  that  Genius  is  a  docile  and  benignant  min- 
istrant, because  here  physical  force  is  the  slave 
of  intellectual  will.  Now,  in  that  same  physical 
force,  which  in  the  phrase  of  the  day  is  some- 
times called  "the  power  of  the  masses,"  lies  a 
great  problem  for  all  thoughtful  men  to  resolve. 
Knowledge  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  it ; 
and  knowledge  must  either  instruct  that  force, 
or  it  will  destroy  the  invoker.  May,  then,  all 
those  who  possess  the  knowledge,  who  are  gift- 
ed with  the  lamp,  use  it  only  for  beneficent  and 
useful  purposes ;  so  that  the  Genius  whose  tread 
could  arouse  the  earthquake,  and  whose  breath 
could  bring  down  the  storm,  may  only  come  to 
enrich  the  treasury  and  assure  the  empire ! — 
Bulwer^s  Lecture  at  Manchester. 
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CRUSOE-LIFE.* 

A  NARRATIVE  OP  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ISLAND 

OF  JUAN   FERNANDEZ. 

BY  J.   BOSS  BKOWNE. 
COOKING    FISH. 

MOST  of  the  party  were  snoring  in  about 
ten  minutes.  For  myself,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  sleep  soundly.  The  gloomy  walls 
of  rock,  the  strange  and  romantic  situation  into 
which  chance  had  thrown  me,  the  remembrance 
of  what  I  had  read  of  this  island  in  early  youth, 
the  dismal  moaning  of  the  surf  down  on  the 
beach,  all  contributed  to  confuse  my  mind.  An 
hour  or  two  before  daylight,  I  was  completely 
chilled  through  by  the  dampness  of  the  ground, 
and  entirely  beyond  sleep. 

I  heard  some  voices  outside,  and  got  up  to  see 
who  was  talking.  Lest  it  might  be  the  Span- 
iards, I  took  the  harpoon  with  me.  At  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  convict-cells  near  by,  I  found  four 
of  my  comrades,  who,  unable  to  pass  the  time 
any  other  way,  had  lit  a  fire  and  were  baking 
some  fish.  They  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
which  they  lined  with  flat  stones,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  oven ;  this  they  heated  with  coals. 
Then  they  wrapped  up  a  large  fish  in  some 
leaves,  and  put  it  in ;  and  by  covering  the  top 
over  with  fire,  the  fish  was  very  nicely  baked. 
I  think  I  never  tasted  any  thing  more  delicate 
or  better  flavored.  We  had  an  abundant  meal, 
which  we  relished  exceedingly.  The  smoke 
troubled  us  a  good  deal ;  but,  by  telling  stories 
of  shipwreck,  and  wondering  what  our  friends 
at  home  would  think  if  they  could  see  us  here 
cooking  fish,  we  contrived  to  pass  an  hour  or 
so  very  pleasantly.  I  then  went  back  into  the 
cave,  and  turned  in  once  more  upon  the  sail. 


COOKING    IN   JUAN   PEBNANDKZ. 

Of  coarse,  after  eating  fish  at  so  unusual  an 
hour,  I  had  a  confusion  of  bad  dreams.  Per- 
haps they  were  visions.  In  this  age  of  spiritual 
visitations,  it  is  not  altogether  unlikely  the  spir- 
its of  the  island  got  possession  of  me.  At  all 
events,  I  saw  Robinson  Crusoe  dressed  in  goat- 
skins, and  felt  him  breathe,  as  plainly  as  I  see 
this  paper  and  feel  this  pen.  How  could  I  help 
*  Continued  traai  tbe  February  Number. 


iti  for  I  actually  thought  it  was  myself  that  had 
been  shipwrecked ;  that  I  was  the  very  original 
Crusoe,  and  no  other  but  the  original ;  and  I 
fancied  that  Abraham  had  turned  black,  and  was 
running  about  with  a  rag  tied  round  his  waist, 
and  I  called  him  my  man  Friday,  and  fiiUy  be- 
lieved him  to  be  Friday.  Sometimes  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  looked  round  the  dismal  cavern, 
and  clenched  my  fists,  and  hummed  an  old  air 
of  former  times  to  try  if  Robinson  had  become 
totally  savage  in  his  nature  ;  but  it  was  all  the 
same,  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the  illusion. 

The  dawn  of  day  came.  No  ship  was  in  sight. 
The  sea  was  white  with  foam,  and  gulls  were 
soaring  about  over  the  rock-bound  shores.  I 
walked  down  to  a  spring  and  bathed  my  head, 
which  was  hot  and  feverish  for  want  of  rest. 

ADVENTURE   IN   THE    MOUNTAIN. 

Bright  and  early  we  started  off  on  a  goat- 
hunt  among  the  mountains.  Several  passengers 
from  the  Brooklyn,  well  provided  with  guns, 
joined  the  party,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  gen- 
eral. It  had  been  my  greatest  desire,  from  the 
first  sight  of  the  island,  to  ascend  a  high  peak 
between  the  harbor  and  Crusoe's  valley,  and  by 
following  the  ridge  from  that  point,  to  explore 
as  far  as  practicable  the  interior.  For  this 
purpose,  I  selected  as  a  companion  my  friend 
Abraham,  in  whose  enthusiastic  spirit  and  pow- 
ers of  endurance  I  had  great  confidence.  He 
was  heartily  pleased  to  join  me ;  so,  buckling 
up  our  belts,  we  branched  off  from  the  party, 
who,  by  this  time,  were  peppering  away  at  the 
wild  goats.  We  were  soon  well  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. Another  adventurer  joined  us  before  we 
reached  the  first  elevation ;  but  he  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  and  so  unfavorably  im- 
pressed by  the  frightful  appearance  of  the  pre- 
cipices all  round,  that  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  expedition  and  return  into  the  val- 
ley. We  speedily  lost  sight  of  him,  as  he 
crept  down  among  the  declivities. 

The  side  of  the  mountain  which  we  were 
ascending  was  steep  and  smooth,  and  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  long  grass  and  wild 
oats,  which  made  it  very  hard  to  keep  the 
goat-paths;  and  all  about  us,  except  where 
these  snake-like  traces  lay,  was  as  smooth 
and  sloping  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  There 
was  one  part  of  the  mountain  that  sloped 
i  down  in  an  almost  perpendicular  line  to  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  where 
the  abrupt  fall  was  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  lined  with  sharp  crags.  This  fearful 
precipice  rose  Uke  a  wall  of  solid  rock  out 
of  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  continual  roar  of 
surf  at  its  base.  There  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting up  any  higher  without  scaling  the  slope 
above,  which,  as  I  said  before,  was  covered  with 
long  grass  and  oats  that  lay  upon  it,  like  the 
thatch  of  a  house  ;  and  the  rain  which  had  fall 
en  during  the  previous  night  now  made  it  very 
smooth.  I  looked  at  it,  I  must  confess,  with 
something  like  dismay,  thinking  how  we  were 
to  climb  over  such  a  steep  place,  without  slip- 
ping down  over  the  cliff;  when  I  beheld  Al^  "a 
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ham,  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  for  a  time,  toiling 
upward  upon  it^Jike  a  huge  bear.  His  outline 
against  the  sky  reminded  me  especially  of  a 
bear  of  the  grizzly  species.  I  saw  that  he  clung 
to  the  roots  of  the  grass  with  his  hands,  and 
dug  his  toes  into  the  soft  earth  to  keep  from 
sliding  back,  in  case  his  hold  should  give  way. 
Committing  myself  to  Providence,  I  started  after 
him  by  a  shorter  cut,  grasping  hold  of  the  grass 
by  the  roots  as  I  went.  Every  few  perches,  I 
stopped  to  search  for  a  strong  bunch  of  grass, 
for  there  was  nothing  else  to  hold  on  by.  Some 
of  it  was  so  loose  that  it  gave  way  as  soon  as  I 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  I  came  near  going  for  want 
of  something  to  balance  me.  Six  inches  of  a 
slide  would  have  sent  me  twirling  over  the  cliff 
into  the  raging  surf  a  thousand  feet  below. 
Once,  impressed  with  the  terrible  idea  that  I 
was  slipping,  I  stopped  short,  and  my  heart 
beat  till  it  shook  me  all  over.  It  was  only  by 
lying  flat  down  and  seizing  the  roots  of  the 
grass  with  both  hands,  while  I  dug  my  toes 
into  the  sod,  that  I  retained  my  presence  of 
mind.  Indeed,  at  this  place,  having  turned  to 
look  back,  I  was  so  struck  with  horror  at  the 
frail  tenure  upon  which  my  life  depended,  that  I 
turned  partly  blind,  and  a  rushing  noise  whirled 
through  my  brain  at  the  thought  that  I  should 
be  no  longer  able  to  retain  my  grasp.  If  for 
one  moment  I  lost  my  consciousness  and  let  go 
my  hold  of  the  grass,  I  would  surely  be  lost ; 
there  was  no  hope — I  must  be  dashed  over  the 
precipice,  and  go  spinning  through  a  thousand 
feet  of  space  tUl  I  struck  the  rocks  below,  or 
was  buried  in  the  surf  I  lay  panting  for  breath, 
while  every  muscle  quivered  as  if  it  would  shake 
loose  my  grasp.  In  the  space  of  five  minutes  I 
thought  more  of  death  than  I  had  ever  thought 
before.  Was  this  to  be  my  end  after  alH  What 
would  they  say  on  board  the  ship  when  I  was 
dead  ^  What  wduld  be  the  distress  of  my  friends 
and  kindred  at  home  when  they  heard  how  my 
mangled  body  was  picked  up  in  the  surf,  and 
buried  upon  this  lonely  rock-bound  island  1  A 
thousand  thoughts  flashed  through  my  bnin  in 
succession.  Even  the  happy  days  of  my  youth 
rose  up  before  me  now,  but  the  vision  was  sad- 
ly mingled  with  errors  cAid  follies  that  could 
never  be  retrieved.  Believing  my  time  had  come, 
I  looked  upward  in  my  agony,  and  beheld  Abra- 
ham, scarcely  twenty  yards  in  advance,  lying 
down  in  the  same  position,  with  hands  stretched 
out  and  dug  into  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

**  Abraham,"  said  I,  "  this  is  terrible  !" 

"  Yes,^*  said  he,  **  a  foretaste  of  death,  if  no- 
thing worse." 

"  But  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  get  out  of 
itV 

"  I  don*t  know — there  seems  to  be  no  hope  ; 
we  canH  go  back  again,  that's  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. In  my  opinion,  we'll  have  to  stay  here 
till  somebody  comes  for  us,  which  doesn't  seem 
a  likely  chance  just  now.'* 

A  good  rest,  however,  having  inspired  us  with 
fresh  courage,  we  resolved  upon  pushing  on. 
There  was  a  narrow  ledge  about  a  hundred  yards 


above  us ;  if  we  could  reach  that,  we  would  l»e 
safe  for  the  present.  By  great  exertion  we  got 
a  little  above  the  place  where  we  had  lain  down ; 
and,  the  sod  beginning  to  give  way  as  before, 
we  threw  ourselves  on  our  faces  again,  and 
rested  awhile.  In  this  way,  hanging,  as  it  were, 
between  life  and  death,  we  at  last  reached  the 
ledge.  Here  we  flung  ourselves  on  the  solid 
rock,  quite  exhausted.  Abraham  was  a  brave 
man,  but  he  now  lay  gasping  for  breath,  as  pair 
as  a  ghost.  I  suppose  I  looked  about  the  same, 
for  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  was  well-nigh 
scared  out  of  my  senses.  Certainly  all  thq  gold 
of  Ophir  could  not  have  induced  me  to  go 
through  the  same  ordeal  again. 

There  was  still  above  us,  about  five  hundred 
feet  higher,  a  point  or  pyramid  of  volcanic  rock, 
that  stood  out  over  the  sea  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast,  and  was  called  the  Nipple. 
We  had  done  nothing  yet  compared  with  the 
ascent  of  that  peak.  Both  of  us  looked  toward 
it,  and  smiled. 

*'  Shall  we  try  it!"  said  Abraham. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  we  never  could  get  up  there  ; 
it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  try." 

'*  I  think  not,  LufT:  it  isn't  so  smooth  as  the 
place  we  have  just  climbed  over.  Don't  you  see 
there  are  rocks  to  hold  on  to  V 

"  Yes,  but  they  look  as  if  they'd  give  way. 
However,  if  you  say  so,  we'll  make  the  at^ 
tempt." 

With  this,  we  each  drew  a' long  breath,  and 
commenced  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Sometimes 
we  dug  our  fingers  into  the  crevices  and  lifted 
ourselves  up,  and  sometimes  we  wound  around 
ledges  less  than  a  foot  wide,  overhanging  deep 
chasms ;  and  were  forced  to  cling  to  the  rough 
points  that  jutted  out,  in  order  to  keep  our  bal- 
ance, flocks  of  pigeons  flew  startled  from  their 
nests,  and  whirled  past  us,  as  if  afiVighted  at  the 
intrusion  of  man.  Herds  of  wild  goats  dashed 
by  us  also,  and  ran  bleating  down  into  the  rug- 
ged defiles,  where  they  looked  like  so  many 
insects.  The  wind  whistled  mournfully  against 
the  sharp  crags,  and  swept  against  us  in  such 
fierce  and  sudden  gusts  that  we  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  stop  and  cling  to  the  rocks  with  all 
our  might  to  keep  from  being  blown  off.  At 
last  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Nipple.  This 
was  the  wildest  place  of  all.  Above  us  stood 
the  dizzy  peak,  like  the  turret  of  a  ruined  castle, 
overlooking  the  surf  at  a  height  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet.  We  now  lay  down  again,  breath- 
ing hard,  and  a  good  deal  exhausted.  When 
partly  recovered,  I  looked  over  the  edge  toward 
Crusoe's  valley.  It  was  the  grandest  sight  I 
ever  beheld  ;  rugged  cliffs  and  winding  ridges 
hundreds  of  feet  below ;  a  green  valley  embow- 
ered in  shrubbery  nestling  beneath  the  heights, 
all  calm  and  smiling  in  the  warm  sunshine; 
slopes  of  woodland  stretching  up  in  the  ravines ; 
a  line  of  white  spray  from  the  surf  all  along  the 
shores,  and  the  boundless  ocean  outspread  in 
one  vast  sweep  beyond. 

''  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Luff,"  said  Abraham, 
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**  this  may  be  all  very  fine,  but  I  don't  want  to 
try  it  again.'* 

**  Nor  I  either,  Abraham.  Isn't  it  awful  climb- 
ing 1" 

"Yes,  awful  enough;  but  we  must  get  on 
the  top  of  that  old  castle  there." 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  rather  doubtfully.  "  Of 
course,  Abraham ;  we  ought  to  climb  that  as  a 
sort  of  climax.  It  will  make  an  excellent  climax 
either  to  ourselves  or  the  adventure." 

Saying  this,  I  walked  a  few  steps  from  the 
place  where  we  were  lying  down,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  way  of  scaling  the  Nipple.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  a  huge  pile  of  loose  rocks  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces  upon  being  touched.  It  was  about  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  perpendicular  all 
round.  There  was  no  part  that  seemed  to  me 
at  all  accessible.  Even  the  first  part  or  founda- 
tion could  not  be  reached  without  passing  over 
a  sharp  ridge,  steep  at  both  sides,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  I  was  not  quite  mad 
enough  to  undertake  such  a  thing  as  this,  with- 
out the  least  hope  of  success. 

"  No,  Abraham,"  said  I,  "  we  can't  do  it.  I 
see  no  way  of  getting  up  there." 

"  Let  me  take  a  look,"  said  Abraham,  who 
was  always  fertile  in  discoveries.  "  I  think  I 
see  a  place  that  we  can  climb  over,  so  as  to  get 
on  that  horseback  sort  of  a  ridge,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  may  be  easier  than  we  suppose." 

He  then  walked  a  few  steps  round  a  ledge  of 
crumbling  rock ;  and  I  soon  saw  him  climbing 
up  where  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  holding  on.  I  actually  began  to  think 
there  was  something  supernatural  in  his  hands 
and  feet ;  yet  I  felt  an  indescribable  dread  that 
he  would  fall  at  last.  For  a  while  I  was  in  per- 
fect agony  ;  each  moment  I  expected  to  see  him 
roll  headlong  over  the  cliff.  Presently  I  lost 
sight  of  him  altogether.  I  thought  he  had  lost 
his  balance,  and  was  dashed  to  atoms  below! 


ABRAHAM    ON   THE    PEAK. 


Seized  with  horror,  I  sat  down  and  groaned 
aloud.  Again  I  rose  and  ran  tm  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  shouting  wildly  in  the  faint  hope  that  he 
was  not  yet  lost.  There  was  no  answer  but  the 
wail  of  the  winds  and  the  moaning  of  the  surf 
While  I  looked  from  the  depths  to  the  fearful 
height  above,  I  saw  his  head  rise  slowly  and 
cautiously  over  the  top  of  the  Nipple ;  then  his 
body,  and  then,  with  a  wild  shout  of  triumph, 
he  stood  waving  his  hat  on  the  summit ! 

There  he  stood,  a  man  of  stalwart  frame,  now 
no  bigger  than  a  dwarf  against  the  sky  ! 

I  saw  him  point  toward  the  horizon,  and,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  his  finger,  perceived  the 
Anteus  about  twenty  miles  off  under  short  sail. 

He  remained  but  a  few  minutes  in  this  peril- 
ous position,  as  I  supposed  on  account  of  the 
wind,  which  was  now  very  strong. 

On  his  return,  being  unable  to  get  down  on 
the  same  side,  he  was  forced  to  creep  backward 
over  the  ridge,  and  lower  himself  by  fixing  his 
hands  in  the  crevices  to  the  ledge  over  the  sea ; 
from  which  he  made  his  way  round  to  the  start- 
ing point.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  he  sat  down,  breathing  hard,  and  looking 
very  pale. 

**  Luff,"  said  he,  "  don't  go  up  there.  It  shook 
under  me  like  a  tree.  Every  flaw  of  wind  made 
it  sway  as  if  it  would  topple  over." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  afler  scaring  me  out  of  my 
wits,  it  isn't  exactly  fair  to  deprive  me  of  some 
satisfaction." 

"  Don't  do  it,  Luff;  I  warn  you  as  a  friend  ! 
It  ought  to  be  satisfaction  enough  to  find  me 
here  safe  and  sound,  after  such  a  climb  as  that." 

"  No,  Abraham,  I  must  do  it ;  because  when 
we  return  to  the  ship  don't  you  see  what  an 
advantage  you'll  have  over  me  t" 

"  Only  in  being  the  greater  fool." 

"  Then  there  must  be  two  fools,  to  make  us 
even.  It  would  hardly  be  friendly  to  let  you  be 
the  only  one  ;  so  here  goes,  Abraham.  In  case 
I  tumble  over,  give  my  love  to  all  at  home,  and 
tell  them  I  died  like  a  Trojan." 

All  this  was  folly,  to  be  sure  ;  but  how  could  I 
help  it  1^— how  could  I  bear  the  thought  of  hear- 
ing Abraham  talk  about  having  scaled  the  Nipple, 
while  I  was  ingloriously  groaning  for  him  down 
below  ?     It  would  mortify  me  to  the  very  soul. 

Following  now  the  same  path  that  Abraham 
had  taken,  I  was  soon  on  top  of  the  first  eleva- 
tion ;  for,  being  lighter  and  more  active,  though 
not  so  strong,  I  had  rather  the  advantage  in 
climbing.  Here  I  wound  round  by  a  different 
way  so  as  to  reach  the  ridge  that  led  over  the 
chasm.  It  was  about  the  width  of  a  horse's 
back,  sloping  down  abruptly  on  each  side.  The 
distance  was  not  over  twenty  feet,  which  I  gain- 
ed by  straddling  the  ridge  and  working  along  by 
my  hands.  The  descent  on  each  side  was,  as 
before  stated,  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  I  need 
not  say  it  was  the  most  terrible  ride  I  ever  had. 
Indeed,  when  I  think  of  it  now,  it  brings  up 
strange  and  thrilling  sensations.  How  I  got 
over  the  final  peak,  I  can  hardly  tell ;  it  seems 
as  if  I  must  have  been  drunk  with  excitement, 
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and  reached  the  Buminit  by  one  of  those  myste- 
rious chances  of  fortune  which  not  unfrequently 
favor  men  whose  minds  are  in  a  morbid  state. 

When  I  looked  down  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  I  saw  the  Brooklyn  still  at  anchor.  She 
looked  like  some  big  insect  floating  on  its  back, 
with  its  legs  in  the  air  and  little  insects  running 
about  all  over  it.  I  staid  up  on  the  top  of  the 
Nipple  only  a  few  minutes.  The  view  on  every 
side  was  sublime  beyond  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage i  but  a  gust  of  wind  coming,  the  frail 
pinnacle  of  lava  upon  which  I  stood  swayed,  as 
Abraham  had  told  me;  and,  fearing  it  would 
tumble  over,  I  hurried  down  the  best  way  I 
could. 

RAMBLC    INTO    THE    INTERIOR. 

Finding  by  the  sun  that  it  was  yet  early  in 
the  day,  we  resolved,  after  resting  awhile,  to 
push  on  as  far  as  we  could  go  into  the  interior. 
The  prospect  was  perfectly  enchanting.  Wind- 
ing ridges  and  deep  gorges  lay  before  us  as  we 
looked  back  from  the  ocean ;  and  cool  glens, 
shaded  with  mjrrtle,  and  open  fields  of  grass  in 
the  soft  haze  below,  and  springs  bubbling  over 
the  rocks  with  a  pleasant  music  ;  all  varied,  all 
rich  and  tempting.  Away  we  darted  over  the 
rocks,  shouting  with  glee,  so  irresistible  was 
the  feeling  of  freedom  after  our  dreary  ship-life, 
and  so  inspiring  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  ridge  upon 
which  our  path  lay  was  barely  wide  enough  for 
a  foothold.  It  was  composed  of  loose  stones 
and  crumbling  pieces  of  clay.  The  precipice  on 
the  right  was  nearly  perpendicular  ;  on  the  left 
craggy  peaks  rear^  their  grizzled  heads  from 
masses  of  dark-green  shrubbery,  like  the  turrets 
of  ancient  castles  shaken  to  ruin  by  the  tem- 
pests of  ages.  Sometimes  we  had  to  get  down 
on  our  hands  and  knees  and  creep  over  the  nar- 
row goat-paths  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  holding 
on  by  the  roots  and  shrubs  that  grew  in  the 
crevioes  of  the  rocks,  and  at  intervals  force  our- 
selves through  jungles  of  bushes  so  closely  in- 
terwoven that  for  half  an  hour  we  could  scarcely 
gain  a  hundred  yards.  About  three  miles  back 
from  the  sea-coast,  having  labored  hard  to  reach 
a  high  point  overlooking  one  of  the  interior  val- 
leys, we  were  stopped  by  an  abrupt  rampart  of 
rocks.  Here  we  had  to  look  about  us,  and  con- 
sider a  long  time  how  we  were  to  get  ever  it. 

We  now  began  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of 
thirst  after  our  perilous  adventure  on  the  Nipp'e, 
and  our  subsequent  struggle  Mirough  the  bushes 
and  along  the  ridge.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
spring  any  where  near ;  the  cliffs  were  bleached 
with  the  wind,  and  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
water  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  hollows  that 
had  been  washed  in  the  rocks  by  the  rain.  In 
this  extremity,  wo  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
ready  to  die  of  thirst,  and  began  to  think  we 
would  have  to  return  without  getting  a  sight  of 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliff,  when  I 
observed  a  curious  plant  close  by,  nearly  covered 
with  great  bowl-shaped  leaves. 

**  Abraham,"  said  I,  "  maybe  thcre*s  water 
there !" 


"  Maybe  there  is,"  said  Abraham ;  "  let  us 
look." 

We  jumped  up  and  ran  over  to  where  the 
strange  plant  was,  and  there  we  beheld  the 
leaves  half-full  of  fine  clear  water ! 

"  There !  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Abraham  ? 
Isn't  it  refreshing  1  You  see  it  requires  a  per- 
son like  me  to  find  fresh  water  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  where  there  are  no  springs." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  quoth  Abraham,  slowly,  "  but 
maybe  it*s  poison." 

''  Sure  enough — ^maybe  it  is  !  I  didn*t  think 
of  that,"  said  I,  very  much  startled  at  the  idea 
of  drinking  poison.  *'  Suppose  you  drink  some 
and  try.  If  it  doesn't  do  you  any  harm,  I'll 
drink  some  myself  in  about  half  an  hour." 

**  Well,  I  would  like  a  good  drink,"  said  Abra- 
ham, thoughtfnlly ;  **  there's  no  denying  that. 
But  it  always  goes  better  when  I  have  a  friend 
to  join  me.  Til  tell  you  what  Til  do,  Luff.  You 
take  one  bowl  and  I'll  take  another,  and  we'll 
sit  down  here  and  call  it  whisky-punch,  and 
both  drink  at  the  same  time." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I,  **  that's  a  fair  bargain. 
Come  on,  Abraham." 

So  we  cut  the  stems  of  two  large  leaves,  con- 
taining each  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  sat  down 
on  a  rock. 

"  Your  health,"  said  I,  raising  my  bowl ;  "  long 
life  and  happiness  to  you,  Abraham  !" 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Abraham  ;  **  the  same  to 
you !" 

**  Why  don't  you  drink?"  I  asked,  seeing  that 
my  friend  kept  looking  at  me  without  touching 
the  contents  of  the  bowl. 

**  I'm  going  to  drink  presently." 

"  Brink  away,  then  !" 

"  Here  goes !" 

But  it  was  not  **  here  goes,"  for  he  still  kept 
looking  at  me,  without  drinking. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  impatiently,  **  what  are  you 
afraid  oft" 

**  I'm  not  afraid,"  cried  Abraham,  *'  but  I  don't 
see  you  drinking." 

"  Nonsense  man  !  I'm  waiting  for  you  I" 

"  Go  ahead  then." 

*•  Go  ahead." 

Here  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  we  watch- 
ed each  other  with  great  attention.  At  last, 
entirely  out  of  patience,  I  lowered  my  bowl, 
and  said  : 

**  Abraham,  do  you  want  me  to  poison  myself!" 

"  No,  I  don*t,"  said  Abraham  ;  "I'd  be  very 
sorry  for  it." 

**  Then,  why  did  you  propose  that  we  should 
drink  this  poison  together  1  for  I  verily  believe 
it  must  be  poison,  or  it  wouldn't  look  so  tempt- 
ing." 

**  Because  you  wanted  me  to  drink  it  first." 

"  Did  I  ?  Give  me  your  hand,  Abraham  ;  I 
forgot  that."  Whereupon  we  shook  hands,  and 
agreed  to  consider  it  not  whisky-punch,  but 
poison,  and  drink  none  at  all. 

Our  thirst  increasing  to  a  painful  degree,  we 
were  about  to  retrace  our  steps,  when  I  observed 
a  little  bird  perch  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a 
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leaf  not  far  off,  and  commence  drinking  from 
the  hollow.     I  told  Abraham  to  look. 

**  Sure  enoagh,"  said  he,  '^  birds  don't  drink 
whisky-punch." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  God  Almighty  never  made  a 
bird  or  a  four-legged  beast  yet  that  would  nat- 
urally drink  punch  or  any  other  kind  of  poison. 
It  must  be  water,  and  good  water,  too ;  for  birds 
have  more  sense  than  men  about  what  they 
drink.     So  here  goes,  whether  you  join  or  not." 

*'  And  here,  goes,  too  !"  cried  Abraham  ;  and 
we  both,  without  hesitating  any  longer,  emptied 
our  bowls  to  the  bottom ;  and  so  pure  and 
delicious  was  the  water  that  we  emptied  half  a 
dozen  leaves-full  more,  and  never  felt  a  bit 
afraid  that  it  would  hurt  us  :  for  we  knew  then 
that  God  had  made  these  cups  of  living  green, 
and  filled  them  with  water  fresh  from  the  heav- 
ens for  the  good  of  His  creatures. 

THE   VALLEY   OP    ENCHANTMENT. 

Thus  refreshed,  we  set  to  work  boldly,  and, 
by  dint  of  hard  climbing,  reached  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  It  was  the  highest  point  on  the  island 
next  to  the  Peak  of  Vonka.  We  looked  over  the 
edge  and  down  into  a  lovely  valley  covered  with 
grass.  Wooded  ravines  sloped  into  it  on  every 
side,  and  streams  wound  through  it  hedged  with 
bushes,  and  all  around  us  the  air  was  filled  with 
a  sweet  scent  of  wild  flowers.  In  that  secluded 
valley,  so  seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
we  saw  how  much  of  beauty  lay  yet  unrevealed 
upon  earth ;  and  our  souls  were  filled  with  an 
abiding  happiness :  for  time  might  dim  the  mor- 
tal eye ;  the  freshness  of  youth  might  pass 
away ;  all  the  bright  promises  of  life  might 
leave  us  in  the  future ;  but  there  was  a  rest- 
ing-place there  for  the  memory  ;  an  impression, 
made  by  the  Divine  hand  within,  that  could 
never  fade ;  a  glimpse  in  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, of  that  promised  land,  where  there  is  har- 
mony without  end — ^beauty  without  blemish — 
joy  beyond  all  that  man  hath  conceived. 


Nothing  was  here  of  that  stem  and  inhos- 
pitable character  that  marked  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  island.  A  soft  haze  hung  over  the 
valley ;  a  happy  quiet  reigned  in  the  perfumed 
air ;  the  breath  of  heaven  touched  gently  the 
flowers  that  bloomed  upon  the  sod ; — all  was 
fresh  and  fair,  and  full  of  romantic  beauty.  Yet 
there  was  life  in  the  repose  ;  abundance  within 
the  maze  of  heights  that  encircled  the  dreamy 
solitude.  Fields  of  wild-oats  waved  with  chang- 
ing colors  on  the  hill-sides  ;  green  meadows 
swept  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains  ;  rich 
and  fragrant  shrubs  bloomed  wherever  we  look- 
ed ;  fair  flowers  and  running  vines  hung  over 
the  brows  of  the  rocks,  crowning  them  as  with 
a  garland  ;  and  springs  burst  out  from  the  cool 
earth  and  fell  in  white  nust  down  into  the 
groves  of  myrtle  below,  and  were  lost  in  the 
shade.  Nowhere  was  there  a  trace  of  man's  in- 
trusion. Wild  horses,  snuffing  the  air,  dashed 
out  into  the  valley  in  all  the  joyousness  of  their 
freedom,  flinging  back  their  manes  and  tossing 
their  heads  proudly ;  and  when  they  beheld  us, 
they  started  suddenly,  and  fled  up  the  mountains 
beyond.  Herds  of  goats  ran  along  the  rugged 
declivities  below  us,  looking  scarcely  bigger  than 
rabbits  ;  and  birds  of  bright  and  beautiful  plu- 
mage flew  close  around  our  heads,  and  lit  upon 
the  trees.  It  was  a  fair  scene,  untouched  by 
profaning  hands ;  fair  and  solitary,  and  lovely 
in  its  solitude  as  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas. 

A    STRANGE    DISCOVERY. 

While  I  was  trying  to  make  a  sketch  of  this 
Valley  of  Enchantment,  as  we  called  it,  Abraham 
was  peering  over  the  cliff,  and  looking  about  in 
every  direction,  in  search  of  some  ruin  or  relic 
of  habitation.  He  was  not  naturally  of  a  ro- 
mantic turn,  but  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  every 
thing  strange  and  out  of  the  way,  and  an  insati- 
able thirst  for  the  discovery  of  natural  curiosities. 
Already  his  pockets  were  full  of  roots  and  pieces 
of  rock ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  per- 
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suasion  that  I  could  prevent  him  from  carrying 
a  lump  of  lava  that  must  have  weighed  twenty 
pounds.  Without  any  cause,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  he  began  stamping  upon  the  ground,  and 
then,  picking  up  a  big  stone,  he  rolled  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  eagerly  peeped  after  it, 
holding  both  hands  to  his  ears  as  if  to  listen. 

''  What's  that,  Abraham  1"  said  I ;  ''  you  are 
certainly  losing  your  wits." 

**  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !"  he  cried;  greatly  ex- 
cited ;  **  it's  perfectly  hollow.  There's  a  natural 
castle  in  it !" 

"  Where  1  in  your  headl" 

^*  No,  in  the  cliff  here ;  it's  all  hollow — a  reg- 
ular old  castle!  Come  on!  come  on,  Luff! 
We're  bound  to  explore  it.  Maybe  we'll  rake  up 
something  worth  seeing  yet !"  Saying  which, 
he  bounded  down  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  left,  and 
I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed.  Our  path  was 
not  the  most  secure,  winding  as  it  did  over  an 
abyss  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  a  direct  fall ;  but 
our  previous  experience  enabled  us  to  spring  over 
the  rocks  with  wonderftil  agility,  and  work  our 
way  down  the  more  difficult  passes  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  animals  with  four 
legs.  Portions  of  the  earth  formed  a  kind  of 
narrow  stairway,  so  distinct  and  regular  that  we 
almost  thought  it  must  be  of  artificial  construc- 
tion. In  about  ten  minutes  we  reached  a  broad 
ledge  underneath  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Turning 
our  backs  to  the  precipice,  we  saw  a  spacious 
cavity  in  the  rocks,  shaped  a  good  deal  like  an 
immense  Gothic  door-way,  all  overhung  with 
vines  and  wild  fern. 

**  I  knew  it !"  cried  Abraham,  enthusiastically . 
'*  A  regular  old  castle,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 
Crusoe's  cave  is  nothing  to  it !  Just  see  what 
a  splendid  entrance ;  what  ancient  turrets ;  what 
glorious  old  walls  of  solid  rock !" 

**  Verily,  it  does  look  like  a  castle,"  said  I. 
**  We  must  call  it  the  Castle  of  Abraham,  in 
honor  of  the  discoverer." 

**  Yes,  but  it  strikes  me  there  may  be  another 
discoverer  already.  Look  at  these  marks  on  the 
rock !" 

**  True  enough ;  goats  never  make  marks  like 
these ! "  Near  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
traced  in  black  lines,  evidently  with  a  burnt  stick, 
we  saw  a  number  of  curious  designs,  so  defaced 
by  the  dripping  of  water  from  above,  that  we 
were  unable  for  some  time  to  make  out  that  they 
had  any  meaning.  At  length,  by  carefnlly  fol- 
lowing the  darkest  parts,  we  got  some  clew  to 
the  principal  objects  intended  to  be  represented, 
which  were  very  clumsily  drawn,  as  if  by  an  un- 
skillful hand.  There  was  a  figure  of  a  man,  lying 
upon  a  horixontal  Hne,  with  his  face  turned  up- 
ward ;  the  limbs  were  twisted  and  broken,  and 
the  expression  of  the  features  was  that  of  ex- 
treme agony ;  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  back  of 
the  head  crushed  in,  the  mouth  partly  open  and 
the  tongue  hanging  out.  One  hand  grasped  a  jag- 
ged rock,  tlie  other  a  knife  with  a  part  of  the 
blade  broken  off.  Close  by,  with  its  head  upon 
his  feet,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  strange  animal,  so 
rudely  sketched  that  we  could  hardly  tell  whether 


it  was  intended  for  a  goat  or  not.  It  had  the 
horns  of  a  goat,  but  the  eyes,  turning  upward  in 
their  sockets,  looked  like  those  of  a  child  that 
had  died  some  horrible  death.  Waving  lines  were 
drawn  some  distance  off,  as  representing  the  sea 
in  a  storm  ;  a  large  ship  under  sail  was  standing 
off  in  the  foam  from  a  pile  of  rocks  that  rose  out 
of  the  sea  like  a  desolate  island.  The  body  of 
a  man  could  be  seen  under  the  waves,  strug- 
gling toward  the  ship  :  a  shark  was  tearing  the 
flesh  from  his  legs,  and  the  hands  were  thrown 
up  wildly  over  the  water.  Underneath  the  whole 
were  several  rude  sketches  of  human  hearts, 
pierced  through  with  knives.  A  hand  point- 
ed upward  at  the  figure  first  described.  It  had 
a  ring  on  the  fore-finger;  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist  hung  down,  as  if  wrenched  from  the  arm 
by  some  instrument  of  torture.  Around  these 
strange  designs  were  numerous  others,  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  eagles ;  a  famished  wolf, 
gnawing  its  own  flesh  ;  and  the  corpses  of  two 
children,  strangled  with  a  rope;  besides  other 
rude  sketches  of  which  we  could  make  nothing : 
and  indeed  some  of  these  already  mentioned  were 
so  indistinct,  that  we  were  forced  to  depend  a 
good  deal  on  conjecture  in  order  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  in  regard  to  what  they  were  intended 
to  represent ;  so  that  I  have  given  but  a  vague 
idea,  at  best,  of  the  whole  thing. 

**  There's  something  strange  about  this,"  said 
Abraham,  trembling  all  over ;  *'  something  more 
than  we  may  like  to  see.  Let  us  go  into  the 
cave,  and  try  if  we  can  solve  the  mystery." 

**  I  don't  think  there's  much  mystery  about  it," 
said  I ;  **  evidently  some  sailor  who  ran  away 
from  a  ship,  has  occupied  this  as  a  hiding-place ; 
these  strange  designs  he  has  doubtless  made  in 
some  idle  hour,  to  represent  scenes  in  his  own 
life.  The  fellow  had  a  bad  conscience — he  ha* 
left  the  mark  of  it  here." 

**  He  may  have  left  more  than  that,"  said  Abra- 
ham seriously  ;  **  he  may  have  fallen  from  one 
of  these  rocks,  and  lain  here  for  days,  helpless 
and  dying ;  in  the  agonies  of  thirst,  driven  delir- 
ious by  fever,  he  tried  perhaps  to  tell  by  these 
signs  how  he  died.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  we'll 
find  some  further  clew  to  this  affair  within  there. 
Let  us  see,  at  all  events."  • 

We  then  went  into  the  cave,  and  looked  around 
us  as  ^  as  the  light  reached.  It  was  very  lofty 
and  spacious,  and  made  a  short  turn  at  the  back 
part,  so  that  all  beyond  was  quite  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness. Weeds  hung  in  the  crevices  of  the  dank 
walls  of  rock ;  a  few  footprints  of  animals  were 
marked  in  the  ground,  some  slimy  tracks  were 
made  over  the  rocks  by  snails,  and  these,  together 
with  a  dull  sound  of  the  flapping  of  wings  made 
by  a  number  of  bats  that  hung  over  head,  had  a 
very  gloomy  effect.  However,  seeing  nothing 
else  in  the  front  part  of  the  cave,  wo  groped  our 
way  back  into  the  dark  passage  at  the  end,  and 
followed  it  up  till  we  reached  a  sort  of  natural 
stairway  leading  into  an  upper  chamber.  For 
some  time  we  hesitated  about  going  up  here, 
thinking  there  might  be  a  hole  or  break  in  the 
rocks  through  which  by  mischance  we  might  fall. 
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and  be  ckst  down  into  some  vault  or  fissure  un- 
derneath. After  a  while,  our  eyes  got  a  little 
used  to  the  darkness,  and  we  thought  we  could 
discern  the  chamber  a  few  steps  above  into  which 
this  stairway  led,  so  we  crept  up  cautiously,  feel- 
ing our  way  as  we  went,  and  as  soon  as  wo  found 
that  the  ground  was  level  we  stood  upon  our  feet, 
and  perceived  from  the  height  above  us  and  the 
vacancy  all  around,  that  we  were  in  a  spacious 
apartment  of  the  cavern.  There  still  being  some 
danger  of  falling  through,  as  we  discerned  by  the 
hollow  sound  made  by  our  feet,  we  only  went  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  entrance,  when  we 
stopped  still  on  account  of  the  darkness,  which 
was  now  quite  impenetrable. 

"  A  queer  place  !"  said  Abraham  ;  "  very  like 
one  of  the  piratical  retreats  you  read  about  in 
novels." 

**  Very,  indeed,  and  quite  as  unlike  reality," 
said  I ',  **  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  inhabited  by 
pirates  now,  though,  or  any  thing  else  except 
bats.  I  wish  we  had  a  torch,  Abraham,  for  I 
vow  I  can't  see  an  inch  before  me." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Abraham ;  "  I 
think  I  have  a  match  in  my  pocket,  but  it  won't 
do  to  run  the  risk  of  missing  fire  here.  Wait  a 
bit.  Luff;  I'll  go  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  rake  up  some  brushwood.  We'll  have  some 
light  on  the  subject  presently — ^if  the  match  don't 
miss  fire." 

Abraham  then  crept  back  the  way  we  came,  as 
I  supposed,  for  I  could  see  nothing  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  only  heard  a  dull  echo  around  the  walls 
of  rock,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  all  I  was 
sensible  of  was  the  flitting  of  some  bats  by  my 
head,  and  the  breath  passing  through  my  nostrils. 
To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  felt  some  very  queer 
sensations  steal  over  me  upon  finding  myself  all 
alone  in  this  dark  hole,  unable  to  see  so  much  as 
my  hand  within  an  inch  of  my  eyes,  and  not 
knowing  but  the  first  thing  I  felt  might  be  a 
snake  or  tarantula  creeping  up  my  legs,  or  the 
bite  of  some  monstrous  bat.  I  waited  with  great 
impatience,  without  daring  to  move,  lest  I  should 
miss  the  way  back  and  fall  through  the  earth ; 
for  in  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  I  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the  entrance,  and 
this  very  thing  perhaps  caused  me  to  magnify  the 
time  as  it  elapsed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Abra- 
ham would  never  return,  he  staid  away  so  long, 
and  this  brought  up  some  strange  and  startling 
thoughts.  Suppose  in  his  search  for  the  brush- 
wood he  had  slipped  off  the  ledge  in  front  of  the 
cave?  Suppose  he  had  lost  his  footing  in  the 
dark  passage  on  the  way  out,  and  fallen  into  some 
unfathomable  depth  below  1  Suppose  a  gang  of 
wild  dogs,  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  had 
seized  him,  and  were  now  with  all  their  wolfish 
instincts  tearing  him  to  pieces]  The  more  I 
thought,  the  more  vague  and  terrible  became  my 
conjectures ;  till  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  suspense,  I  shouted  his  name  with  all 
my  might.  There  was  no  answer  but  the  start- 
ling echoes  of  my  own  voice,  which  seemed  to 
mock  me  in  a  thousand  different  directions.  I 
shouted  again,  and  again  there  was  the  same 


fearful  reverberation  of  voices,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  till  they  seemed  to  die  upon  the  air, 
like  the  passing  away  of  hope.  I  now  began  to 
peer  through  the  darkness  in  all  directions,  with 
the  intention  of  retracing  my  steps,  should  I  dis- 
cover any  indication  of  the  entrance,  by  which 
to  direct  my  course.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if 
the  darkness  was  of  the  same  density  all  round, 
but  gradually,  as  I  strained  ray  eyes,  I  thought  I 
perceived  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  and  thither  I 
cautiously  made  my  way,  groping  about  with  my 
hands  as  I  advanced. 

In  a  few  moments  I  felt  by  a  rush  of  air  that 
I  was  near  an  opening,  and  the  light  growing 
stronger  at  the  same  time,  I  soon  perceived  that 
it  led  downward  in  a  slanting  direction  in  the 
same  way  as  the  passage  through  which  we  had 
come  up.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  no  further  difficulty  in  getting  out,  and  having 
no  cause  to  imagine  that  the  place  had  changed, 
began  to  descend  as  rapidly  as  possible.  All  of 
a  sudden  my  feet  slipped  from  under  me,  and  I 
went  flying  down  a  sort  of  chutCj  without  any 
power  to  stop  myself,  and  so  terrible  was  the 
sensation  that  I  was  perfectly  speechless,  though 
conscious  all  the  time.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, this  suspense,  for  I  struck  bottom  almost 
at  the  next  moment,  and  went  rolling  over  head- 
long into  an  open  space.  As  soon  as  I  looked 
around  me,  I  perceived  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  some 
fifteen  feet  above,  through  which  there  was  a  dim 
ray  of  light,  and  this,  as  I  took  it,  was  what  had 
misled  me.  My  sight  being  rather  confused,  I 
now  began  to  grope  around  me,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  there  were  any  more  holes  near  by, 
when  I  discovered  that  there  was  straw  scattered 
about  over  the  ground.  Instinctively  I  thought 
about  the  strange  marks  on  the  rocks  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Now  if  there  should  be  a 
dead  body  here,  or  a  skeleton  !  What  a  com- 
panion in  this  lonely  dungeon  !  A  cold  tremor 
ran  through  me,  and  I  actually  thought  that 
Should  I  accidentally  touch  the  clammy  flesh  of 
a  corpse  in  such  a  place  it  would  drive  me  mad. 
For  a  while  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  around,  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  finding  some  place  of 
exit  at  last  overcame  my  apprehensions.  The 
light  from  above  was  quite  faint,  as  before  stated, 
but  yet  sufficient,  upon  getting  used  to  it,  to  en- 
able me  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
chamber  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  closed  on 
every  side  except  where  I  had  so  unexpectedly 
entered ;  and  I  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  thai 
there  was  nothing  on  the  ground  but  a  thin  layer 
of  straw  scattered  about  here  and  there,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  partly  burnt.  I  lost  no  time 
in  making  my  way  into  the  chute  again,  which 
I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  ascending,  for  it 
was  not  so  steep  as  I  had  supposed.  Upon  re- 
gaining the  large  apartment  from  which  I  had 
wandered,  I  heard  the  muffled  echoes  of  a  voice 
coming,  as  I  thought,  from  the  depths  below. 
They  soon  grew  louder,  and  I  noticed  a  reddish 
light  faintly  shining  upon  the  dark  masses  of 
rock.  Could  it  be  Abraham!  Surely  it  must 
be,  for  I  now  heard  my  name  distinctly  called. 
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'*  Hallo  there  !  Luff!  Where  are  you,  Luffi 
Why  don't  you  come  onl" 

''  Vm  coming/*  said  I,  making  a  rapid  rush 
toward  the  light ;  *'  as  fast  as  I  can." 

''AH  right!*'  said  Abraham;  "come  on 
quick." 

It  was  not  long,  as  may  be  supposed,  before  I 
was  scrambling  down  the  rough  stairway  of 
rocks  by  which  we  had  originally  entered  the 
.  mysterious  chamber ;  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  standing  before  Abraham  in  the  passage, 
which  was  now  no  longer  dark,  for  it  was  lit  up 
with  a  tremendous  torch  of  brushwood,  which 
he  held  in  both  hands. 

*'  Why,  where  in  the  name  of  sense  have  you 
beenl"  cried  he,  rather  excited,  as  I  thought; 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  V 

"  Doing!"  said  I,  "  only  exploring  the  cave, 
Abraham — ^hunting  up  curiosities  for  pastime." 

"  Nonsense ! — I've  been  calling  at  you  for  ten 
minutes.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  the  torch,  or  Td 
have  gone  up  after  you ;  for  I  couldn't  hold  it  and 
use  my  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  if  it 
went  out  we  couldn't  Ught  it  up  again.  Besides. 
Tve  found  a  treasure  !  a  treasure.  Luff,  beyond 
all  price!" 

"  What  is  it,  Abraham  ?— a  lump  of  gold  1" 

**  Pooh !  gold  couldn't  buy  it !  A  skull,  sir ; 
a  human  skull !     That's  what  I've  found  !" 

*'  Only  a  skull  1  I  came  near  finding  the  whole 
body,"  said  I,  involuntarily  shuddering  as  I 
thought  of  the  gloomy  chamber  with  the  straw 
in  it ;  **  I'm  quite  certain  I'd  have  found  the  en- 
tire corpse  if  it  had  been  there." 

''  But  this  is  a  real  skull.  Luff.  It's  no  sub- 
ject  for  trifling.  Some  poor  fellow  has  left  his 
bones  here,  as  I  suspected." 

We  then  went  out  to  the  front  of  the  cave. 
Not  far  from  the  entrance  was  a  hole  somewhat 
larger  than  a  man's  body,  which  I  had  not  no- 
ticed before,  and  into  which  Abraham  now  crept 
with  the  torch,  telling  me  to  follow.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  entered  a  cell  or  chamber,  large 
enough  to  stand  up  in,  the  floor  of  which  was 
littered  with  straw. 

"  I  found  it  here.  Luff;  here  in  this  straw — 
the  upper  part  of  a  man's  skull.     Look  at  it." 

Here  Abraham  removed  some  of  the  straw, 
and  there  indeed  lay  the  frt)ntal  part  of  a  skull. 

"  1  found  it  just  as  it  lies.    I  put  it  back  ex- 
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actly  in  the  same  position.  I  wanted  you  to  see 
how  the  man  died — ^poor  fellow !  a  sad  death  he 
had  of  it  all  alone  here." 

Upon  this  I  took  up  the  skull  and  examined  it. 
The  forehead  was  small  and  low,  and  the  whole 
formation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  somewhat 
singular.  There  was  not  sufficient  of  the  lower 
part  left  to  tell  precisely  whether  it  was  the  skull 
of  a  white  man  or  of  a  negro.  I  thought  it  must 
be  that  of  a  negro,  from  the  size  of  the  animal  or- 
gans. Abraham,  however,  considered  it  the  skull 
of  a  white  man,  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  bone. 

The  torch  being  now  burnt  out,  we  bethought 
ourselves  of  starting  toward  the  valley  of  the 
huts,  for  we  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  melan- 
choly reflection  on  what  remained  of  the  poor 
sailor,  or  follow  up  the  train  of  thought  suggested 
by  his  unhappy  fate.  Abraham  carefully  wrapt 
the  skull  in  his  handkerchief,  and  put  it  in  a 
large  pocket  that  he  had  in  his  coat,  declaring,  as 
we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
that  a  thousand  dollars  would  not  induce  him  to 
part  with  so  rare  and  valuable  a  curiosity. 

THE    STOIM    AND    BSCAPB. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and 
looked  over  once  more  into  the  enchanted  valley, 
we  could  hardly  believe  that  such  a  change  as  we 
beheld  could  have  taken  place  during  our  ab- 
sence. That  scene  of  beauty  upon  which  we  had 
lingered  with  so  much  pleasure,  now  seemed  to 
be  a  moving  ocean  of  clouds,  engulfing  every 
visible  point  in  its  billows  of  mist,  raging  and 
foaming  as  it  swelled  up  over  the  heights  ;  the 
wild  roar  of  the  tempest  vibrating  fiercely  through 
the  air — the  very  rocks  upon  which  we  stood 
trembling  in  the  dread  coming  of  its  wrath. 
While  we  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  wilderness 
of  surging  billows,  the  whole  island  became  hid- 
den in  mist ;  and  that  happy  valley,  so  lovely  in 
its  solitude  but  a  brief  hour  before,  so  calm  in  its 
slumbering  beauty,  so  softly  steeped  in  sunshine, 
was  now  buried  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  ocean 
of  misty  surf  below,  and  a  wilderness  of  dark 
clouds  flying  madly  over  head.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  had  been  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  world, 
and  left  floating  on  a  huge  mass  of  burnt  rock,  in 
a  chaos  of  convulsed  elements.  On  eveiy  side 
the  impenetrable  mists  covered  the  depths,  and 
it  needed  but  a  single  step  to  open  to  us  the  mys- 
teries of  eternity. 

The  storm  set  in  upon  us  in  fierce  and  sudden 
gusts,  driving  us  down  for  safety  upon  the  lee  of 
the  rock.  No  longer  able  to  stand  upright,  we 
cowered  beneath  the  shelter  which  we  found 
there,  and  so  bided  our  time.  From  all  we  could 
judge,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  change  for 
the  better.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  lull,  we  hur- 
ried on  along  the  ridge,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  hut«  before  dark,  for  we  had 
eaten  nothing  since  morning,  and  were  not  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  night  in  these  wild  mount- 
ains. After  infinite  climbing  and  toil,  we  cime 
to  a  part  of  the  path  where  there  were  neither 
trees  nor  bushes.     It  was  about  half  a  mile  in 
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length,  and  was  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
gale.  About  midway  we  were  attacked  by  a  ter- 
rific gust  of  wind  and  deluge  of  rain,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  we  could  retain  our  foot- 
hold. The  rain  swashed  against  us  with  resist- 
less power,  driving  us  down  upon  our  hands  and 
knees  in  its  fury,  while  it  surged  and  foamed  over 
us  like  a  white  sea  in  a  typhoon.  Blinded  and 
dizzy  we  rose  again  and  rushed  on,  staggi^ring 
in  the  fierce  bursts  of  the  tempest,  and  gasping 
for  breath  in  the  deluge  of  spray.  How  we  lived 
through  it  I  know  not ;  how  it  was  that  we  were 
not  cast  over  into  the  abyss  that  threatened  to 
devour  us,  there  is  but  One  who  knows,  for  no 
eye  but  His  was  upon  us.  Breathless  and  blinded 
with  the  scourging  waters,  we  staggered  against 
a  large  rock.  Here  we  fell  upon  our  knees,  no 
longer  able  to  contend  against  the  tempest,  and 
clung  to  the  bushes  that  grew  in  its  clefts,  while 
wo  silently  appealed  to  Him  who  holds  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hands,  to  take  pity  upon  us, 
and  cast  us  not  away  in  His  wrath. 

The  worst  part  of  the  path  being  yet  before 
us,  where  we  had  previously  found  it  difficult  to 
get  over  in  good  weather,  we  determined  upon 
trying  the  steep  descent  on  the  right,  leading 
directly  into  the  valley  of  the  huts.  It  was  al- 
most a  perfect  precipice,  and  was  bare  and  smooth 
for  three  hundred  yards,  where  it  ran  out  into  a 
kind  of  ledge,  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of 
trees.  If  we  could  reach  the  grove  we  would  be 
safe ;  but  between  us  lay  a  steep  and  precipitous 
field  of  loose  earth,  smoothed  into  a  bank  of  mud 
by  the  rains.  As  we  had  no  alternative,  we  began 
the  descent  as  cautiously  as  possible,  thrusting 
our  toes  and  fingers  into  the  clay,  and  letting 
ourselves  down  by  degrees  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  at  a  time,  when  we  stopped  a  while  to  look 
below  us.  Such  was  the  roar  of  the  storm  that 
I  hardly  knew  whether  Abraham  was  by  me  or 
not,  when  hearing  a  loud  shout,  I  looked  round 
and  beheld  him  flying  down  the  precipice  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning.  "  Oh !  he'll  be  killed  ! " 
I  exclaimed  ;  *'  he'll  be  killed  !  Oh !  what  a 
dreadful  death  !"  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  my 
hold  give  way,  and  I  dashed  after  him  in  spite 
of  myself,  grasping  madly  at  the  loose  earth,  and 
shouting  wildly  for  somebody  to  stop  me.  It  was 
a  fearful  chase— a  chase  of  life  or  death  !  On 
we  sped,  upheaving  the  loose  masses  of  sod,  and 
whizzing  through  the  tempest  as  we  flew ;  grasp- 
ing desperately  at  every  rock,  tearing  up  the 
shrubs  that  grew  in  the  clefts,  and  dashing  blind- 
ly over  gaping  fissures  that  lay  hidden  with  the 
grass.  Great  masses  of  burnt  rock  went  smok- 
ing down  into  the  chaos  of  mist  below,  crashing 
and  thundering  as  they  fell.  On,  and  still  on,  in 
our  wild  career  we  sped,  with  the  vision  of  death 
flitting  grimly  before  us !  Atoms  we  were  in  the 
strife  of  elements,  whirled  powerless  into  the 
dark  abyss.  There  was  a  confused  crash  of 
bushes  ;  a  stunning  sensation — a  sudden  check 
— a  jarring  of  the  brain — and  all  was  still !  I 
looked,  and  saw  that  I  was  safe.  The  grove  was 
around  me.  Consciousness  returned  as  I  clung 
panting  to  the  trees;  life  was  given  yet;  the 


vision  of  death  fled  in  the  mists  of  the  tem- 
pest.* 

For  a  moment,  dizzy  and  confused,  I  clung  to 
a  tree,  and  offered  up  my  inward  thanks  to  that 
Phrovidence  which  had  spared  me  through  the 
fearful  ordeal.  Then,  hearing  the  voice  of  Abra- 
ham near  by  to  where  I  stood,  I  looked^  and  saw 
him  seated  upon  the  ground,  wailing  aloud  as  if 
in  extreme  bodily  pain.  Selflsh  wretch  that  I 
was,  had  I  in  my  thankfulness  for  my  own  safety, 
forgotten  the  friend  of  my  heart !  Letting  go 
my  grasp  of  the  tree,  I  ran  to  his  side,  and  ask- 
ed in  choking  accents — 

"  Abraham !  oh,  Abraham,  are  you  hurt !  Tell 
me  quick — tell  me,  are  you  hurt  V* 

**  My  skull !  my  skull !"  groaned  Abraham,  in 
rending  tones ;  "  O  !  Luff,  my  skull  is  broken !" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what  are  we 
to  do  1  This  is  terrible !  Wretch  that  I  am,  I 
thought  only  of  myself  !'* 

Abraham  groaned  again.  His  face  was  livid, 
and  a  small  streak  of  blood  that  coursed  down 
his  right  cheek,  told  how  truly  he  had  spoken. 

**  Abraham,  my  friend  Abraham!"  I  exclaimed, 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  distress,  "  perlu^s  it's  not 
so  bad.     It  may  not  be  broken." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Abraham ;  "  I  heard  it  crack 
when  I  fell.  My  feet  flew  up,  and  I  fell  on  my 
back.     It  must  have  struck  a  rock." 

"  Oh,  Abraham,  what  are  we  to  do !  I  would- 
n't have  had  this  happen  for  the  whole  island. 
Here,  I'll  tear  my  shirt  c^  and  tie  it  up !" 

"  No,  no,  Luff;  it  can't  be  mended ;  it's  broken 
all  to  smash.  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for 
a  thousand  dollars.  It  can  never,  never  be  mend- 
ed!" 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  I,  carefully  laying  back 
his  hair ;  **  something  must  be  done,  Abraham." 

"  No,  no — ^nothing  can  be  done ;  the  trouble's 
not  there.  Luff;  it's  here — hcre,  in  my  pocket !" 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  started  back  in  a  per- 
fect maze  of  confusion,  Abraham  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  coat  pocket,  and  brought  forth  a  whole 
handful  of  thin  flat  bones,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  which  he  held  out  with  a  rueful  face, 
groaning  again  as  he  looked  at  them. 

"  No,  no ;  it  can't  be  mended.  Luff." 

"  The  devil !"  said  I,  angrily,  "  you  may  thank 
your  stars  it  isn't  any  worse  than  that !" 

"Worse!  worsel"  cried  Abraham,  highly  ex- 
cited, **  What  do  you  mean !     In  the  name  of 


*  k  baa  already  been  mentioned  tbat  in  many  parts  of 
tbe  island  tbe  aoil  waa  looae,  and  nndomiined  by  b(riea, 
and  tbe  rock  weatbered  almost  to  rottenness.  Puraning 
a  goat  once  in  one  of  these  dangerous  places,  the  bushy 
brink  of  a  precipice  to  which  he  had  followed  it  crumbled 
beneath  him,  and  he  and  the  goat  f^U  together  fVom  a 
great  height.  He  lay  stunned  and  senseless  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  for  a  great  while— not  less  than  twenty 
houra,  he  thought,  f^om  the  change  of  position  in  the  sun, 
but  the  precise  length  of  time  he  had  no  means  of  aaoer* 
taining.  When  be  recovered  his  senses  he  found  the  goat 
lying  dead  beside  him.  With  great  pain  and  difficulty  he 
made  his  way  to  his  hut,  which  was  neariy  a  mile  distant 
Orom  the  spot ;  and  for  three  days  he  lay  on  his  bed  endur- 
ing much  auflbriug.  No  permanent  injury,  howerer,  had 
been  done  him,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  go  abroad  again. 
— {Liri  or  Alizandik  Silkikk.] 
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common  sense,  isn't  that  bad  enough  1  How 
could  it  be  any  worse  V* 

"  Pshaw* !  Abraham — I  thought,  when  I  heard 
your  lamentations  and  saw  that  scratch  of  a  bush 
on  your  face,  that  your  own  natural  cranium  was 
fractured,'* 

"Well — ^what  if  you  did!"  cried  Abraham, 
still  irritated.  "  Would  you  call  that  worse  ?  A 
live  skull  will  grow  together,  but  a  dead  one 
won't.  And  this — tkUf  with  such  a  history  to  it 
— ^to  lose  this,  after  all  my  trouble  in  finding  it — 
Oh,  Luff,  Luff!  it's  too  bad  !" 

However,  having  no  further  time  to  spare  over 
his  riined  skull,  he  put  back  the  bones  in  his 
pocket,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  joined  me  as  I 
sprang  down  through  the  grove. 

The  rest  of  our  descent  was  comparatively 
easy.  When  we  go^  down  to  the  head  of  the 
valley,  a  muddy  stream  broke  wildly  over  the 
rocks,  carrying  down  with  it  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  roaring  fearfully  as  it  rushed 
on  toward  the  ocean.  We  followed  this  in  its 
rapid  descent,  and  were  soon  with  our  friends 
at  the  boat-landing. 

THB   AMBRICAlf  CRUSOK. 

The  third  night  closed,  leaving  us  still  upon 
the  island.  Who  could  tell  if  the  vessel  would 
be  in  sight  by  morning  1  Should  the  gale  con- 
tinue it  was  not  improbable  that  she  would  be 
driven  far  to  the  leeward,  and  perhaps  compelled 
to  give  up  the  search  for  us  entirely.  Ships  had 
not  unfrequently  been  in  sight  of  the  island  for 
weeks,  as  we  afterward  learned,  and  yet  unable 
to  make  an  anchorage,  in  consequence  of  baf&ing 
winds  and  heavy  gales.  It  might  turn  out  to  be 
no  joke,  after  all,  this  wild  expedition.  To  be 
Crusoes  by  inclination  was  one  thing — by  com- 
pulsion another. 

We  were  determined  not  to  spend  another 
night  in  the  cave  ;  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  not  one  of  us  who  wanted  to  enjoy 
the  romance  of  that  place  again.  No  better  al- 
ternative remained  for  us  than  to  make  a  bargain 
with  Pearce,  the  American,  for  quarters  in  his 
straw  cabin.  This  we  were  the  more  content  to 
do  upon  seeing  him  emerge  from  the  bushes  with 
a  dead  kid  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  we 
naturally  supposed  he  intended  for  supper. 


TUB  AMERICAN  CRUSOB. 


At  first  he  spoke  rather  gruffly  for  a  fellow- 
countryman  ;  but  this  we  attributed  to  his  wild 
manner  of  life,  separated  from  all  society ;  nor 
were  we  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on 
account  of  his  uncouth  address,  when  we  came 
to  consider  that  a  man  might  understand  but 
little  of  politeness  and  yet  be  a  very  good  sort 
of  fellow,  and  understand  very  well  how  to  cook 
a  kid.  We  had  no  money,  which  we  honestly 
told  him  in  the  beginning ;  but  we  promised  him 
in  lieu  thereof  a  large  supply  of  ham  and  bread 
from  the  ship.  This  did  not  seem  to  improve 
the  matter  at  all ;  indeed,  we  began  to  think  he 
was  loth  to  credit  us;  which,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  He  said  the  Califomians  who  had 
been  there  had  eaten  up  nearly  all  his  stores, 
and  had  paid  him  little  or  nothing.  They  had 
promised  him  a  good  deal,  but  promises  were 
the  principal  amount  of  what  he  got.  If  this 
was  all,  he  wouldn't  mind  it ;  they  were  welcome 
to  what  he  had ;  but  he  didn't  like  folks  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  his  house  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  get  drunk  in  it,  and  raise  Old  Scratch 
with  his  furniture  ;  and  then  swear  at  him  next 
morning  for  not  keepin'  a  better  tavern.  He 
didn't  pretend  to  keep  a  tavern ;  it  was  his  own 
private  house,  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  private — 
that's  what  he  came  here  for.  He  had  society 
enough  at  home,  and  a  dam'd  sight  too  much  of 
it.  He  liked  to  choose  his  own  company.  He 
was  an  independent  character  himself,  and  meant 
to  be  independent  in  spite  of  all  the  Califomians 
on  this  side  of  creation.  All  he  wished  was, 
that  old  Nick  had  a  hold  of  California  and  all 
the  gold  in  it — if  there  was  any  in  it,  which  he 
didn't  much  believe  himself  He  hoped  it  would 
be  sunk  tolerably  deep  under  the  sea  before  some 
of  'em  got  there.  It  was  a  tolerable  hard  case, 
that  a  man  couldn't  live  alone  without  a  parcel 
of  fellers,  that  hadn't  any  thing  to  do  at  home, 
comin'  all  the  way  to  Joan  Fernandez  to 'play 
Scratch  with  his  house  and  furniture,  and  turn 
every  thing  upside  down,  as  if  it  belonged  to 
'em,  and  cuss  the  hair  off'n  his  head,  for  not 
makin'  a  bigger  house,  and  keepin'  a  bar-full  of 
good  liquor,  and  a  billiard-saloon,  and  bowlin'- 
alley  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers — a  tol- 
erable hard  case.  He'd  be  squarmed  ef  he  was 
a-goin'  to  stand  it  any  longer ! 

We  agreed  with  Crusoe  that  this  was  in- 
deed rather  a  hard  case ;  but  promised  him 
that  he  would  find  us  altogether  different  sort 
of  persons.  We  were  first-class  passengers 
— ^none  of  your  rowdy  third-class ; — he  under- 
stood all  that ;  they  were  all  first-class  pas- 
sengers ashore  ;  he  wouldn't  believe  one  of 
'em  on  o^th.  Again  we  endeavored  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ham 
at  least,  of  which  he  was  entirely  incredulous, 
by  telling  him  that  he  might  come  on  board 
>  with  us,  and  then  we'd  be  sure  not  to  run 
away  without  paying  him. 

**  But  what  if  you  should  carry  mb  away  1" 
said  he,  evidently  startled  by  this  proposition. 
"  Nothing — only  we'd  take  you  to  Califor- 
nia.   That  would  be  a  lucky  chance  for  you.  *' 
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'*  No,  it  wouldn't.  I  don^t  want  to  go  there  ! 
Vm  very  well  here." 

"  But  there's  plenty  of  gold  in  California/' 
said  we  :  "  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  You  may 
live  here  all  your  life,  and  be  no  better  off." 

"  I'm  well  enough  off,"  retorted  Crusoe ;  **  I 
only  want  people  to  let  me  alone.  Ever  since 
this  California  business  they've  been  troublin' 
me!" 

*'  You  surely  can't  be  happy  here  without  a 
soul  near  yoii !  Why,  it's  enough  to  drive  a 
man  mad.  It  must  be  dreadfully  dull.  You 
can't  be  happy !" 

**Yes  I  am!'*  said  Crusoe,  peevishly;  "I'm 
always  happy  when  I  ain't  troubled.  When  I'm 
troubled  I'm  mis'rable.  Nothin'  makes  me  so 
mis'rable  as  bein'  troubled !" 

*'  It  makes  a  good  many  people  miserable," 
was  our  reply.  "We  must  trouble  you  for  a 
night's  lodging,  at  all  events,  for  we  have  no 
place  else-  to  stay." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  stay  nowhere  else !" 
cried  Crusoe ;  "  that  wasn't  what  I  meant — ^you 
mustn't  get  drunk,  that's  what  I  meant." 

"No,  we  won't  get  drunk;  we  haven't  any 
thing  to  get  drunk  on,  unless  you  insist  upon 
givinj^  us  something." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  you  can  sleep  in  my  cabin 
ef  you  don't  tear  it  down  Some  fellers  have 
tried  to  tear  it  down." 

We  promised  him  that  we  would  use  every 
exertion  to  overcome  any  propensity  we  might 
have  in  regard  to  tearing  his  house  down ;  and, 
although  he  still  shook  his  head  mournfully,  as 
if  he  had  no  farther  confidence  in  man,  he  led 
the  way  toward  his  hut,  hinting  in  a  sort  of 
undergrowl  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  ad- 
vantage not  to  get  drunk  or  attempt  to  destroy 
his  house  and  furniture,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a 
number  of  goat-skins,  which  he  wouldn't  mind 
letting  sober  people  have  to  sleep  on,  but  he'd 
be  squarmed  ef  he'd  lend  'em  to  people  that  cuss'd 
him  for  not  keepin'  feather  beds.  We  declared 
upon  our  words  as  gentlemen  that  we  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  sleeping  on  feather  beds  in  such 
a  remote  part  of  the  world  as  this,  and  would  be 
most  happy  to  prove  to  him  that  we  were  worthy 
of  sleeping  on  goat-skins ;  that  we  would  regard 
goat-skins  in  the  light  of  a  favor,  whereas  if  he 
put  us  upon  feather  beds,  we  should  feel  disposed 
to  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  reflection  upon  our 
character  as  disciples  of  the  immortal  Crusoe. 

Abraham  and  myself  were  wet  to  the  skin 
afler  our  adventure  in  the  mountains,  and,  having 
been  Ave  or  six  hours  in  that  condition,  we  were 
hungry  enough  to  cat  any  thing.  We  therefore 
left  the  party  down  on  the  beach,  where  they 
were  trying  to  set  fire  to  an  old  pitch  barrel,  as 
a  signal  for  the  ship ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Pearce,  hurried  up  to  the  cabin.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  low  doorway,  we  found  that  there  was 
some  promise  of  good  cheer.  There  was  a  basket 
of  fish  in  one  comer,  and  sundry  pieces  of  dried 
meat  hanging  upon  the  walls.  Our  friend  set  to 
work  to  skin  the  kid ;  and  we,  finding  a  sort  of 
stone  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a 


few  live  embers  in  it,  sat  down,  and  began  put- 
ting on  some  wood  out  of  a  neighboring  pile,  by 
which  means  we  soon  had  a  comfortable  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  steam  was  pretty  well  out  of  our 
clothes,  and  the  warmth  struck  through  to  our 
skins,  we  felt  an  uncommonly  pleasant  glow  all 
over  us ;  and  the  blaze  was  exceedingly  cheerful. 
In  fact,  we  were  quite  happy,  in  spite  of  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  Pearce,  who  kept  saying 
to  himself  all  the  time  he  was  skinning  the  kid  : 
"  I  expect  nothin'  else  but  what  they'll  bum  my 
house  down.  Ef  they'd  only  let  a  feller  alone, 
and  not  come  troublin'  him,  I'd  like  it  a  good 
deal  better  than  bread  or  ham  either — 'specially 
when  it's  aboard  a  ship  that  ain't  here,  and  never 
will  be,  I  reckon.  Fun's  fun ;  but  I'll  be  squarm'd 
ef  I  want  to  see  my  house  burnt  down  over  my 
head.  'Tain't  nothin'  to  larf  at.  When  I  want 
somethin'  to  larf  at,  I  kin  raise  it  myself  without 
troublin'  other  folks.  Ef  a  man  can't  live  to  him- 
self here,  I'd  like  to  know  where  in  creation  he 
kin  live.  I  expect  they'll  be  explorin'  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  by'm-by  in  search  of  gold ;  I'd  go 
there  to  be  to  myself,  ef  I  thought  I  could  be  to 
myself;  but  I  know  they'd  be  arter  me  in  less 
than  a  month.  Ef  I  was  a  bettin'  character,  I'd 
be  willin'  to  bet  five  dollars  they'll  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  bum  it  down  afore  they  stop !" 

Meantime,  Brigham  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
succeeded  at  length  in  making  a  large  fire  on 
the  beach,  as  a  signal  for  the  ship;  and  they 
remained  down  there  some  time  in  hopes  she 
would  send  a  boat  ashore.  But  the  gale  in- 
creasing, accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  they  had 
to  leave  the  fire,  and  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
hut. 

CASTLB  OP  THE  aMCBICAN  CRUSOB. 

Pearce's  gloomy  views  of  society  began  to 
brighten  a  good  deal  when  he  found  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  tear  down  his  house  or 
bum  it,  or  wantonly  min  his  furniture.  He  was 
not  a  bad-hearted  man  by  any  means,  though 
rather  crusty  from  having  lived  too  long  alone, 
and  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Califor- 
nians  on  account  of  the  rough  treatment  he  had 
received  from  them.  A  little  flattery  regarding 
his  skill  in  architecture,  and  a  word  of  praise  on 
the  subject  of  his  fumiture,  seemed  to  mollify 
him  a  good  deal ;  and  he  smiled  grimly  once  or 
twice  at  our  folly  in  coming  ashore,  when  we 
could  have  done  so  much  better,  as  he  alleged. 
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by  staying  aboard  the  ship,  and  going  ahead 
about  our  business. 

Regarding  the  house,  which  afforded  him  so 
much  aniiety,  there  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  thing  quite  so  original  and  Crusoe-like  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  a  little 
straw  hut,  just  big  enough  to  creep  into  and  turn 
round  in ;  with  a  steep  peaked  roof,  projecting 
all  round,  very  rustic  and  rugged-looking,  and, 
withal,  very  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  The 
straw  was  woven  through  upright  stakes,  and 
made  a  tolerably  secure  wall ;  outside,  growing 
up  around  the  house  in  every  direction,  were 
running  vines  and  wild  flowers ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  were  various  smaller  sheds  and  out- 
houses, in  which  our  worthy  host  kept  his  do- 
mestic animals,  and  what  wood  he  required  dur- 
ing the  bad  weather.  The  furniture  of  his  main 
abode,  which  was  such  a  source  of  honest  pride 
to  him,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  three-legged 
stools,  made  of  the  rough  wood  with  the  bark 
still  on ;  a  kind  of  bench  for  a  lounge  ;  a  rough 
bedstead  in  one  comer,  partly  shut  ofi*  by  a  straw 
partition ;  a  broken  looking-glass,  and  an  iron 
kettle  and  frying-pan,  besides  sundry  strange 
abides  of  domestic  economy  of  which  we  could 
form  no  correct  idea,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
made  upon  novel  principles  of  his  own,  and  were 
entirely  beyond  our  comprehension.  Over  head, 
the  rafters  were  covered  with  goat-skins ;  a  sail- 
or*s  pea-jacket,  a  souVester,  and  some  colored 
shirts  hung  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  one  cor- 
ner there  was  a  rude  wooden  cupboard,  contain- 
ing a  few  broken  cups  and  plates,  and  a  Chinese 
tea-box ;  in  another  a  sea-chest,  which,  when 
pulled  out,  served  for  a  table.  The  floor  was  of 
mud,  and  not  very  dry  after  the  rain ;  for  the 
roof  had  sprung  a  leak,  and,  moreover,  what  wa- 
ter was  cast  oft*  firom  above  eventually  found  its 
way  in  under  the  walls  below.  Doubtless,  like 
the  man  with  the  fiddle,  our  host  thought  it  use- 
less to  mend  it  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
too  wet  to  work  at  it  when  the  weather  was 
rainy.  It  was  a  very  queer  and  original  place 
altogether ;  and  with  a  good  fire  and  a  little  pre- 
caution in  keeping  from  under  the  leaks  in  the 
roof,  not  at  all  uncomfortable.  Our  Crusoe  friend, 
overhearing  us  say  that  it  was  a  glorious  place 
to  live  in,  a  regular  castle,  where  a  man  might 
spend  his  days  like  a  king,  smiled  again  a  crusty 
smile,  and  growled: 

"  There's  tea  in  that  'ere  box.  Ef  you  want 
some  you  kin  have  it.  I  got  it  out'n  a  ship  that 
came  from  China.  There  ain*t  better  tea  no- 
where." 

We  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  kindness,  and 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  we  regarded  good 
tea  as  the  very  rarest  luxury  of  life.  .  Again  his 
face  cracked  into  something  like  a  smile,  and  he 
said : 

"  Better  tea  never  was  drunk  in  China.  Ef 
you  like,  Til  put  sugar  in  it.** 

We  declared  that  sugar  Vas  the  very  thing  of 

all  the  luxuries  in  the  worid  that  we  were  most 

attached  to,  but  we  could  not  drink  it  with  any 

sort  of  relish,  if  we  thought  it  would  be  robbing 
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him  of  his  stores.  If  he  had  these  things  to 
spare  we  would  cheerfully  use  them,  and  pay 
him  three  or  four  times  their  value  in  provisions 
from  the  ship. 

*'  Dam  the  ship !"  cried  Crosoe ;  **  l,don*t  care 
a  cuss  about  the  ship,  so  long  as  you  don*t  get 
drunk  and  tear  my  house  down  !" 

Upon  this  we  protested  that  we  would  sooner 
tear  the  hair  out  of  our  heads  by  the  roots,  than 
tear  down  so  unique  and  extraordinary  a  struc- 
ture as  his  house ;  and  as  to  his  furniture  it  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold — every  stick  of  it  would 
bring  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Whereupon  Pearce  stirred  about  in  the  obscure 
comers  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  rooting  up  all 
sorts  of  queer  things  out  of  dark  places,  and 
muttering  to  himself  meantime : 

*^  Vm.  as  fond  of  company  as  any  body,  ef 
they*re  the  right  sort ;  and  Til  be  squarm*d  ef  I 
ain*t  an  independent  character  too.  I  don't  owe 
nobody  for  a-buildin*  of  my  house,  or  a-makin* 
of  my  furniture !  I  did  it  all  myself — long  be- 
fore California  was  skeer'd  up." 

He  then  put  down  the  old  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  boiled,  emptied  a 
large  cup-full  of  tea  into  it,  and  set  it  near  the 
fire  to  draw.  While  the  tea  was  drawing,  he 
fried  a  pan-full  of  kid,  and  broiled  some  fish  on 
the  coals ;  and  when  it  was  all  done,  he  gave  us 
each  a  tin  plate,  and  told  us  to  eat  as  much  as 
we  wanted,  and  be  dam'd  to  the  ship,  so  long 
as  we  behaved  like  Christians.  Then  he  fur- 
nished us  with  cups  for  the  tea,  and  some  sea- 
biscuit,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  cupboard  ;  and 
I  must  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  made  a 
most  excellent  supper. 

DIFFICULTY    BETWEEN     ABRAHAM     AND    THE 
DOUBTER. 

Every  one  of  us,  except  the  man  who  had  no 
faith  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  admitted  that  the  tea 
was  the  best  ever  produced  in  China  or  any 
where  else ;  that  the  fried  kid  was  perfectly  de- 
licious ;  that  the  fish  were  the  fattest  and  ten- 
derest  ever  fished  out  of  the  sea ;  that  the  bis- 
cuit tasted  a  thousand  times  better  than  the 
biscuit  we  had  on  board  ship ;  that  the  whole 
house  and  all  about  it  were  wonderfully  well  ar- 
ranged for  comfort ;  and  that  Pearce,  after  all, 
was  the  jolliest  old  brick  of  a  Crasoe  ever  found 
upon  a  desolate  island. 

In  fine,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  glorious  life,  calculated  to  enlarge  a  man's  soul ; 
an  independent  life ;  a  perfect  Utopia  in  its  way. 
*'  Let  us,"  said  we,  "  spend  the  remainder  of  our 
days  here  I  Who  cares  about  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
when  he  can  live  like  a  king  on  this  island,  and 
be  richer  and  happier  than  Solomon  in  his  Tem- 
ple !" 

**  You'd  soon  be  tired  of  it,"  muttered  a  voice 
firom  a  dark  comer :  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
Doubter.  "  You  wouldn't  be  here  a  month  till 
you'd  give  the  eyes  out  of  your  heads  to  get 
away." 

"Where's  that  mani"  cried  several  of  us, 
fiercely. 
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"  Tm  here — here  in  the  comeri  gentlemen, 
rayther  troubled  with  fleas/* 

"  You*d  better  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep.*' 

**  I  can't  sleep.  Nobody  can  sleep  here.  iVe 
tried  it  long  enough.  I  reckon  the  fleas  will  eat 
us  all  up  by  morning,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
hair  of  our  heads.     I  doubt  if  they'll  leave  that." 

'*  Was  there  ever  such  a  man  1  Why,  you  do 
nothing  but  throw  cold  water  on  every  body." 

**  No  I  don't ;  it  comes  through  the  roof  It's 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  clear  of  it  myself, 
without  throwin'  it  on  other  people."  With 
this,  we  let  him  alone. 

The  fire  now  blazed  cheerfully,  sending  its 
ruddy  glow  through  the  cabin.  A  rude  earthen 
lamp,  that  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters,  also 
shed  its  cheerfbl  light  upon  us  as  we  sat  in  a 
circle  round  the  crackling  fagots;  and  alto- 
gether our  rustic  quarters  looked  very  lively  and 
pleasant.  Every  face  beamed  with  good-humor. 
Even  the  face  of  the  Doubter  belied  his  croaking 
remarks,  and  glowed  with  unwonted  tothusiasm. 
Little  Jim  Paxton,  the  whaler,  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  tea,  which  was  uncommonly  strong, 
volunteered  a  song ;  and  the  cries  of  bravo  being 
general,  he  gave  us  in  true  sailor  style : 
"  I  'm  monarch  of  all  1  surrey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute : 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
rm  lord  of  the  fbwl  and  the  brute ! 
O  Solitude  where  are  the  charms,**  &e. 

This  was  so  enthusiastically  applauded,  that 
my  friend  Abraham,  whose  passion  for  all  sorts 
of  curiosities  had  led  him  to  explore  musty  old 
books  as  well  as  musty  old  caves  for  odds  and 
ends,  now  rose  on  his  goat-skin,  and  said  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  company,  he  would 
attempt  something  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  was  not  much 
of  a  singer,  but  he  hoped  the  interest  attached 
to  the  words  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  all  the  deficiencies  of  voice  and  style. 

"Go  ahead,  Abraham!"  cried  every  body, 
greatly  interested  by  these  remarks.  '*  Let  us 
have  the  song !     Out  with  it !" 

"  First,"  said  Abraham,  clearing  his  voice,  **  I 
beg  leave  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  this  is  no  vul- 
gar or  commonplace  song,  as  many  people  sup- 
pose who  sing  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  classical  production.  Among  the 
many  efiiisions  to  which  the  popularity  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  gave  rise,  none  was  a  greater 
favorite  in  its  day  than  the  song  which  I  am 
about  to  attempt.  It  has  been  customary  to  in- 
troduce it  in  the  character  of  Jerry  Sneak,  in 
Foote's  celebrated  &rce,  the  Mayor  of  Garratt. 
As  the  words  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  I  hope 
you'll  not  consider  it  tiresome  if  I  go  through  to 
the  end.     Join  in  the  chorus,  gentlemen  !" 

'   POOB  B0BIN80N  OBUSOB. 

**  When  I  was  a  lad,  my  fbrtune  waa  bad. 
My  grandfhther  I  did  lose  O ; 
ni  bet  you  a  can,  you*ve  heard  of  the  man, 
Ills  name  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh !  poor  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Tlnky  tinf  tang,  tinky  ting  tang, 
Oh :  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 


**  You've  read  in  a  book  of  a  voyage  he  took. 
While  the  raging  whirlwinds  blew,  so 
That  ths  ship  with  a  shock  fell  plump  on  a  rock. 
Near  drowning  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh !  poor,  dsc. 
"Poor  soul !  none  but  be  escaped  od  the  sea. 
Ah,  Fate!  Fate !  how  could  you  do  so  ? 
*Till  at  length  be  was  thrown  on  an  island  unknown. 
Which  received  poor  Robinson  Crusoe.*' 

*/  Here,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  take  notice 
that  we  are  now  in  all  probability  on  the  very 
spot.   I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  castle  of  our  excellent  host,  in  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  enjoying  the  flow  of  soul 
and  the  feast  of  reason  is  built  upon  the  identical 
site  occupied  in  former  times  by  the  castle  of  the 
remarkable  adventurer  in  whose  honor  this  song 
was  composed.     But  to  proceed" — 
**  Tinky  ting  tang,  tuky  ting  tang, 
Oh !  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
'*But  be  saved  from  on  board,  a  gun  and  a  sword. 
And  another  old  matter  or  two,  so 
That  by  dint  of  his  thrift,  he  managed  to  shift 
Prcuy  well,  for  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh !  poor,  &c. 
**He  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  eouldn*t  get  meat, 
The  cattle  away  from  hun  flew,  so 
That  but  for  his  gun  he'd  been  sorely  undone, 
And  starved  would  poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh !  poor,  &0. 
**  And  be  happened  to  save  from  the  mereiless  wave, 
A  poor  parrot,  I  assure  you  tis  true,  so 
That  when  be  came  home,  from  a  wearisome  roam, 
Us'd  to  cry  out,  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh,  poor,  Ae. 
"  Then  he  got  all  the  wood  that  ever  be  could. 
And  stuck  it  together  with  glue,  so 
That  he  made  him  a  hut,  in  which  be  might  pot 
The  carcass  of  Robinson  Crusoe.'* 

"  Hold  on  there  ! — ^hold  on !"  cried  a  voice,  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement.  Every  body  turned 
to  see  who  it  was  that  dared  to  interrupt  so  in- 
spiring a  song.  Immediately  the  indignant  gaze 
was  fixed  upon  the  fiice  of  the  Doubter,  who, 
with  outstretched  neck,  was  peering  at  Abraham 
from  his  dark  comer.  *'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  *'  but  I  want  some  information  on  that 
point.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  he,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  stuck  the  wood  together  with 
grliUy  when  he  built  his  house  1 — ^with  olub,  did 
you  sayl" 

"  So  the  song  goes,"  said  Abraham,  a  little 
confused,  not  to  say  irritated.  **  Doubtless  the 
words  are  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  ..There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  mere 
poetical  license ;  but  it  doesn't  alter  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  history.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  house  was  built 
very  much  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
our  firiend,  Pearce ;  in  feet,  that  it  was  precisely 
such  an  establishment  as  we  at  present  occupy  " 

"  Go  Oft,  sir — go  on ;  I'm  perfectly  satisfied," 
muttered  the  Doubter ;  *'  the  whole  thing  hangs 
together  by  means  of  glue  ;  every  part  of  it  is 
connected  with  the  same  material !" 

Abraham  reddened  to  the  eyebrows  at  this 
uncalled-for  remark;  his  fine  features,. usually 
so  placid  and  full  of  good-nature,  were  distorted 
with  indignation  ;  he  turned  fiercely  toward  the 
Doubter ;  he  instinctively  doubled  up  both  &al» ; 
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he  breathed  hard  between  his  clenched  teeth; 
then,  hearing  a  low  murmur  of  dissuasion  from 
the  whole  party,  he  turned  away  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  breaking  abruptly  into  the  burden 
of  his  song : 

<«  TlDky  ting  tang,  tlnky  ting  tang ; 
Oh !  poor  Rf^inaon  Crusoe ! 
**  Willie  his  man  Friday  kept  the  house  snug  and  tidy, 
For  be  sure  \wub  tUs  business  to  do  so, 
They  llTed  flriendly  together,  less  like  serrant  than 
neighbor. 
Lived  Friday  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Ob,  poor,  Ac 
**  Then  he  wore  a  large  cap,  and  a  coat  without  nap, 
And  a  beard  as  long  as  a  Jew,  so 
That  by  all  that's  civil,  he  looked  like  a  devU 
More  than  poor  Robinson  Crusoe." 

"Which  shows,"  continued  Abraham,  with 
his  accustomed  smile  of  good-humor,  '*  the  ex- 
traordinary shifts  to  which  a  man  may  be  re- 
duced by  necessity,  and  the  uncouth  appearance 
he  must  present  in  a  perfectly  tmshaved  state, 
when  even  the  poet  admits  that  he  looked  like 
a  devil.  These  articles  of  clothing  which  con- 
tributed to  gire  him  such  a  wild  aspect,  were 
made  of  goat-skins,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in 
his  wonderful  narrative ;  and  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  the  very  skins  upon 
which  we  are  this  moment  sitting  are  related, 
by  direct  descent,  to  those  which  were  worn  by 
Robinson  Crusoe." 
^    Here  the  Doubter  groaned. 

"  Well,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  improbable  in 
thatV*  said  Abraham,  fiercely.  "Have  you  any 
objection  to  that  remark,  sir  V 

"  No ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it  in  par- 
ticulars—except that  Pd  believe  it  sooner  if  there 
were  goats  in  the  skins.  I  never  heard  of  mod- 
em goat-skins  descending  from  ancient  goatr 
skins  before." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  Abraham,  coloring, "  the 
goats  were  in  the  skins  before  they  were  taken 
out" 

"  Likely  they  were,"  growled  the  Doubter ; 
"  I  won't  dispute  that.  But  Pd  like  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  information,  if  he,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, made  his  clothes  in  the  same  way  as  he 
made  his  house  1" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir ;  to  be  sure  :  he  made  both 
with  his  own  hands." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Doubter,  sinking 
back  into  his  dark  comer ;  "  he  sew'd  'em  with 
glue.     All  glue — glue  from  beginning  to  end." 

**  V\\  see  you  to-morrow,  sir!"  said  Abraham, 
swelling  with  indignation ;  "  we*ll  settle  this 
matter  to-morrow,  sir.  At  present  I  shall  pay 
no  further  attention  to  your  remarks !"  Here 
he  drew  several  rapid  breaths,  as  if  swallowing 
down  his  passion;  and,  looking  round  with  a 
darkened  brow  upon  the  mute  and  astonished 
company,  resumed,  in  a  loud  and  steady  voice : 

"  Tinky  ting  tang,  tinky  ting  tang. 
Oh!  poor  Robinson  Crusoe ! 
**  At  length,  within  hail,  he  saw  a  stout  sail. 
And  he  took  to  his  little  eanoe ;  so. 
When  he  reachM  the  ship,  they  gave  him  a  trip, 
Back  to  England  brought  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Oh !  poor  Robinson  Crusoe !" 


We  all  joined  in  the  chorus — all,  except  the 
incredulous  man  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
fortunate difference  between  Abraham  and  that 
individual,  which  tended  so  much  to  mar  tha 
harmony  of  the  occasion,  we  thought  from  the 
way  our  voices  sounded  that  it  must  have  been 
the  very  first  time  this  inspiring  song  was  sung 
in  the  solitudes  of  Juan  Fernandez.  I  even  fan- 
cied I  detected  the  crusty  voice  of  Pearce  in  the 
choras ;  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  a  positive 
assertion  to  that  effect,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  giving  him  offense,  should  he  ever  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  narrative.  As  there  was  still 
evidently  a  cloud  upon  Abraham's  brow,  which 
might  burst  to-morrow  upon  the  Doubter,  and 
thereby  bring  the  whole  adventure  to  a  tragic 
termination,  several  of  us  now,  by  a  concerted 
movement,  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
We  seized  upon  the  Doubter,  who,'  by  this  time, 
was  dozing  away  in  the  comer,  and  brought 
him  forth  to  the  light,  wher^  he  looked  about 
him  in  mute  astonishment,  muttering,  as  if 
awakened  out  of  a  dream :  "  No,  sir !  it  can't 
be  done,  sir ;  a  house  never  was  built  with  glue 
yet ;  goatrskins  never  were  sewed  together  with 
glue— never;  sir ;  never !" 

"  You  shall  swallow  those  words,  sir !"  cried 
Abraham,  quivering  with  passion ;  "  PU  make 
you  swallow  them,  sir,  to-morrow  morning !" 

"  PU  swallow  'em  now  if  you  like,"  drawled 
the  Doubter,  with  provoking  coolness ;  "  but  I 
can't  swallow  a  house  built  of  glue.  Possibly  I 
might  swallow  the  goat-skins,  but  the  house 
wont  go  down — ^it  ain't  the  kind  of  thing  to  go 
down !" 

Here  it  required  our  full  force  to  restrain 
Abraham  ;  he  fairly  chafed,  with  indignation  ; 
his  face  was  flushed ;  his  nostrils  distended ;  his 
stalwart  limbs  writhing  convulsively ;  in  troth, 
our  well-meant  plan  of  reconciliation  only  seem- 
ed to  hasten  the  tragedy  which  we  were  striving 
to  prevent.     Pearce  himself  now  interposed. 

" I  know'd  it,"  said  he ;  "I  know'd  they'd 
tear  my  house  down  yet,  and  roin  my  furni- 
ture !  Next  thing,  all  hands'll  be  breakm''  my 
chairs  to  pieces  on  one  another's  heads  ^  I  know'd 
it — I  wouldn't  believe  'em  on  oath !" 

This  rebuke  touched  Abraham  in  a  tender 
point.  Quick  to  take  offense,  he  was  also  ready 
in  forgiving  an  injury,  especially  when  a  due- 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  required  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "it  shall  never  be  said- 
that  I  have  violated  the  rites  of  hospitality  ! 
There  shall  be  no  further  difficulty  alK>ut  thU- 
matter — I  forgive  all.    Your  hand,  sir  !" 

The  Doubter  awkwardly  held  out  his  hand 
and  suffered  it  to  be  shaken ;  upon  which  he 
crept  back  into  his  dark  comer ;  still,  however, 
muttering  incoherently  from  time  to  time  ;  but 
as  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  the  word,. 
"  glue,"  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  or  the  inter- 
roption  of  the  general  harmony.  Good-humor 
being  restored,  it  was  all  the  more  hearty  after 
these  unpleasant  little  episodes ;  and  so  genial 
an  effect  had  it  upon  Pearce  that  he  quite  forgot 
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his  resentment,  and  unbended  himself  again. 
Gradually  he  began  to  tell  us  wild  stories  of  his 
Crusoe-life ;  how  he  had  lived  all  alone  for  near- 
ly a  year  on  the  Island  of  Massafuero,  without 
seeing  the  face  of  man  ;  how,  during  that  time, 
he  sustained  himself  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and 
likewise  by  catching  wild  goats  in  traps ;  how 
he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life,  and  never  had 
any  trouble  till  he  left  that  island  in  a  whaler, 
and  came  here  to  Juan  Fernandec ;  how  for  two 
years  he  had  lived  on  this  island,  sometimes 
alone,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  outlawed 
Chilians ;  how  on  one  occasion,  while  up  in 
the  mountains  hunting  goats,  he  fell  down  a 
precipice,  and  broke  his  arm  and  two  of  his  ribs, 
and  was  near  dying  all  alone,  without  a  soul  to 
care  for  him.  A  great  many  strange  stories  and 
legends  he  told  us,  too,  in  his  rude  way,  about 
Juan  Fernandez  ;  and  so  strong  was  his  homely 
language,  and  so  fresh  and  novel  his  reminis- 
cences, that  we  often  looked  round  in  the  wan- 
ing light  of  the  lamp  for  fear  some  ghost  or  mur- 
derer would  steal  in  upon  us. 

As  well  as  I  can  remember,  one  of  his  strange 
narratives  was  substantially  as  follows.  There 
was  all  the  force  of  reality  to  give  it  interest ; 
for  it  was  evidently,  as  he  told  us,  a  simple 
recital  of  facts. 

THE   MURDER. 

About  five  years  ago  (I  think  he  said  it  was 
in  1844),  a  murder  was  conunitted  on  the  island 


TRAGIC   PATE    OF  THE    SCOTCHMAN. 

by  the  father  of  one  of  the  present  Chilian  resi- 
dents. Pearce  was  then  in  Valparaiso,  and  had 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  from  some  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it. 

A  Scotch  sailor,  it  appeared,  deserted  from  a 
vessel  that  touched  at  the  island  for  wood  and 
water.  For  a  time  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
cave  among  the  cliffs  near  the  bay.  When  the 
vessel  sailed,  he  came  down  into  the  valley  and 
built  himself  a  hut  out  of  straw,  in  which  he 
resided  several  months  alone.  By  fishing,  and 
catching  wild  goats  in  traps,  he  supported  him- 
self comfortably,  and  was  becoming  reconcil- 
.ed  to  his  isolated  life  ;  when  a  ftmily  of  Chil- 
ians, consisting  of  five  or  six  men  and  women, 
under  the  control  of  an  old  Spaniard,  father-in- 


law  of  one  of  the  younger  men,  came  over  about 
this  period  in  a  small  trading  vessel  from  Massa- 
fuero.  They  had  been  living  there  for  some 
time,  but  thought  they  could  do  better  in  Juan 
Fernandez.  There  were  no  huts  standing  there 
then  except  that  belonging  to  the  sailor.  The 
Chilians  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  them  occupy  a 
part  of  his  house,  promising  to  build  themselves 
one  as  soon  as  they  could  cut  straw  and  wood 
enough.  Every  day  they  went  out  on  the  hill- 
sides to  cut  the  straw,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
making  good  progress  with  their  hut.  One 
night  thq  sailor  as  he  lay  iii  bed,  overheard  one 
of  the  Chilians  say  to  the  others :  *'  We  are 
working  hard  every  day  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  can  get  a  house  built.  Neither 
will  it  be  big  enough  for  us  all  when  we  finish 
it.  This  man  is  nothing  but  a  heretic  ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  no  sin  to  take  his  life.  Let 
us  kill  him,  and  then  we  can  have  his  house, 
which  has  other  buildings  to  it,  without  the 
trouble  of  doing  any  more  work."  The  others 
agreed  to  this,  all  except  one  woman,  who  said 
God  would  never  sufifer  them  to  prosper  if  they 
committed  such  a  deed.  However,  they  silenced 
her  by  threats ;  and  then  talked  fiirther  upon  the 
best  means  of  murdering  the  Scotchman.  Hav- 
ing been  a  beach-comber  for  many  years  in 
Spanish  countries,  he  understood  the  language, 
and  it  so  happened  that  he  overheard  nearly 
every  word.  Being  a  powerful  man,  of  great 
courage  and  fierce  temper,  he  sprang  from 
his  bed  and  swore  they  must  leave  the 
house  at  that  very  instant  or  he  would  cut 
their  throats.  The  woman  he  would  have 
spared  this  treatment,  but  he  knew  she 
would  only  fare  the  worse  for  his  protec- 
tion. Finding  him  resolute,  they  took 
their  things  and  left  the  house ;  but 
after  they  were  out  in  the  dark,  it  being 
a  stormy  night,  they  begged  so  hard  for 
shelter  that  he  told  them  they  might  go 
into  a  shed,  which  he  had  built  some  dis- 
tance ofiT  to  keep  goats  in.  Here  they  re- 
mained, without  daring  to  molest  him,  un- 
til their  own  house  was  completed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  suspicions  of  the  sailor 
were  lulled  by  their  firiendly  behavior,  and 
he  often  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  so- 
cial talk  with  them,  which  was  the  more 
agreeable  inasmuch  as  the  old  man's  daughter, 
who  had  taken  his  part  at  first,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  a!ihough  jealously  watched  by  her  hus- 
band found  frequent  chances  of  meeting  him 
alone.  He  became  much  attached  to  her,  as  well 
on  account  of  her  attempt  to  save  his  life  as  the 
charms  of  her  person,  which  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  admiration  and  kindle  the  amor- 
ous flame.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  a 
Chilian  by  birth,  and  was  married  against  her 
inclination ;  and  coming  from  a  country,  where 
the  marriage  tie  is  not  considered  so  sacred  as 
it  is  in  more  northern  climes,  she  had  but  little 
scruple  in  yielding  to  her  guilty  love.  His 
manly  person  and  bold  bearing  had  attracted  her 
in  the  first  place,  and  these  stolen  interviews 
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onlj  serred  to  strengthen  the  passion  that  grew 
up  between  them.    At  this  period  they  were 


^^^i  -^-^^^ti^p^ 


THE   LOVBRB. 

joined  by  an  English  sailor,  another  deserter, 
who  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  Chilians  in 
their  new  abode,  and  became  a  member  of  their 
gang.  The  Scotchman  had  refused,  from  some 
dislike  that  he  formed  to  this  man  on  first  sight, 
to  take  him  into  his  cabin.  This  led  to  a  mu- 
tual hatred,  which  was  soon  increased  by  other 
causes.  The  Englishman  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  young  woman,  whose  affections  the  other 
had  won,  now  made  love  to  her  on  all  occasions, 
but  she  gave  him  no  encouragement.  He  at- 
tributed his  failure  to  the  Scotchman,  whom  he 
secretly  watched.  Fired  with  jealousy  and 
deadly  hatred  towards  his  rival,  he  resolved 
upon  putting  him  to  death  by  stratagem,  for 
he  was  too  cowardly  to  undertake  it  openly. 
Having  learned  the  difficulty  that  had  previ- 
ously occurred,  he  took  occasion  to  tell  the 
Chilians  that  the  Scotchman  was  their  mortal 
enemy,  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  mur- 
der them  all,  so  as  to  get  entire  possession  of 
the  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  already 
formed  a  guilty  connection.  At  this  period 
three  Americans  deserted  from  a  whale  ship  and 
joined  the  Scotchman.  Through  some  acci- 
dent, or  most  likely  by  foul  means,  his  hut 
took  fire  soon  after,  and  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  He  and  his  companions  were  oblig- 
ed to  move  to  a  cave  near  by,  where  they  de- 
signed living  till  they  could  build  another. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  schemes  of  the  En- 
glish sailor,  who  took  care  that  it  should  not 
be  found  out  through  the  woman,  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Chilians, 
till  one  day  as  they  were  scattered  over  the  val- 
ley, cutting  wild  6ats  for  their  cabin,  the  En- 
glishman told  the  old  man,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Chilians,  that  he  had  overheard  the  other 
party  say  they  were  going  to  murder  them  all 
that  night ;  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  muster 
his  men  together  secretly,  and  settle  the  matter 
at  once.  They  all  went  first  to  the  cave,  and 
took  possession  of  the  arms  left  there  by  the 
Americans  and  their  leader.     The  old  man,  fol- 


lowed at  a  distance  by  his  comrades,  thereupon 
proceeded  to  the  valley  with  a  loaded  gun ;  and 
seeing  the  Scotchman  at  a  distance  from 
the  others,  he  stole  upon  him  and  shot 
him  through  the  body,  with  slugs.  Badly 
wounded,  but  not  mortally,  the  Scotch- 
man shouted  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
shot;  that  they  must  follow  him  and 
fight  for  their  lives,  upon  which  he  ran, 
covered  with  blood,  toward  the  cave, 
followed  by  the  Americans.  On  arriv- 
ing there  they  found  all  their  fire-arms 
gone  :  they  fought  for  some  time  with 
their  knives,  but  were  finally  overpow- 
ered by  the  Chihan  party  and  bound 
hand  and  foot. 

Next  day  it  so  happened  that  a  whale- 
ship  came  into  the  harbor  for  wood  and 
water.  The  Americans  were  carried 
back  some  distance  and  hid  among  the 
cliffs,  with  an  armed  guard  over  them, 
so  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way 
when  the  people  horn  the  ship  came  ashore ; 
and  the  wounded  man  was  concealed  in  a  cave 
The  Englishman  then  went  on  board  with  the 
old  Chilian,  and  told  the  Captain  that  a  deserter 
from  a  whaleship  who  had  been  on  the  island 
some  time,  had  undertaken  to  murder  them,  and 
they  had  shot  him  in  self-defense  Their  story 
was  plausibly  told,  and  was  believed.  They  said 
the  man  was  not  dead,  and  they  asked  the  Cap- 
tain to  take  him  away,  as  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  Captain  refused  to  do  this, 
saying  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  de- 
serter ;  if  the  man  got  into  trouble  by  his  mis- 
conduct, he  might  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  he 
could.  When  the  vessel  sailed,  which  was  the 
next  day,  the  Chilians  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  the  Englishman,  took  their  wounded 
prisoner  out  into  an  open  space,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
They  then  dug  &  hole  in  the  ground  and  buried 
bun ;  and  in  order  to  keep  his  spirit  from  rising 
upon  them  at  night,  they  erected  a  cross  over  the 
grave.  Tlie  woman  upon  hearing  that  her  lover 
was  murdered,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy, 
and  refused  to  taste  any  food  for  many  days. 
Such  was  her  distress  that  she  wandered  about 
the  cliffs  like  one  bereft  of  her  senses,  and  was 
often  found  at  night  weeping  upon  his  grave. 
Indeed  she  never  fully  recovered,  but  was  al- 
ways from  that  time  weakly  and  unsettled  in 
her  mind. 

Another  vessel  came  into  port  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  the  affair  became  known 
through  the  three  Americans,  who  made  their 
escape  and  got  on  board.  News  of  the  murder 
was  carried  to  Talcuhuana  by  this  vessel ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  reached  Valparaiso,  a  small  Chilian 
cutter  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  was  dispatched 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  capture  and 
bring  home  the  murderers.  On  their  arrival  in 
Valparaiso,  they  were  taken  in  irons  to  Sant- 
iago, the  seat  of  government,  where  they  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  in  .the  public 
plaza.     Some  of  the  circumstances,  considered 
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palliating,  became  known  before  the  execution 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  their  punishment 
was  commuted  to  five  years'  banishment  on  tho 
island  of  St.  Felix. 


GRAVI  OP  THI  MDRDKR80  UJitt. 

The  Chilian  government  still  holds  a  penal 
settlement  on  that  island.  All  criminals  of  a 
desperate  character  are  sent  there  and  subjected 
to  hard  labor.  The  term  for  which  these  mur- 
deiers  had  been  banished,  had  just  expired  (in 
1849);  and  it  was  supposed  by  the  present 
(Chilian  residents  that  they  would  return  by  the 
first  opportunity  to  Juan  Fernandez. 

TUB    SKULL. 

During  the  recital  of  this  tragical  narrative, 
Abraham,  who  had  listened  to  every  word  with 
intense  interest,  became  strangely  agitated.  Sev- 
eral times  it  was  apparently  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  could  refrain  from  relieving  himself 
of  something  that  produced  an  unusual  effect 
upon  his  mind.  Especially  when  it  came  to 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Scotchman,  I 
thought  I  noticed  that  he  was  intensely  excit- 
ed. At  first,  knowing  the  tenderness  of  his 
feelings,  I  attributed  this  extraordinary  man- 
ifestation of  interest  to  grief  and  pity  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  beautiful  Chilian;  but  I 
soon  found  that  it  proceeded  from  another  and 
very  different  cause.  No  sooner  had  Pearce 
concluded  than  he  exclaimed : 

**  I'll  wager  a  thousand  dollars,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Scotchman  never  was  buried  !'* 

**  He  was  buried,  certain,*'  said  Pearce ;  "  I 
can  show  you  the  place." 

*''  Then  there  is  some  strange  mystery  about 
it,"  said  Abraham,  somewhat  disappointed. 
"  This  very  day  I  found  a  man's  skull,  which  I 
am  now  quite  certain  has  some  connection  with 
this  tragedy." 

The  intense  excitement  produced  by  this  dis- 
closure is  quite  indescribable.  Every  body  in 
the  party  leaned  forward,  with  starting  eyes, 
and  gazed  with  breathless  interest  at  Abraham. 
He  had  purposely  wit-hheld  making  any  refei^ 
ence  to  the  affair  of  the  skull  till  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  to  disclose  all  the  particu- 
Jars,  when  the  mind  of  every  individual  present 
fvas  in  a  proper  tone  of  solemnity  to  receive  so 
important  a  communication.    That  opportunity 


had  now  occurred,  under  the  most  favorable  and 
unlooked-for  circumstances.  I  never  saw  Abra^ 
ham  so  excited  in  my  life  before — not  even  on 
the  occasion  of  his  late  unpleasant  difficulty. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment before  we  left  the  ship  that 
this  expedition  would  result  in  some  ex- 
traordinary discovery.  You  may  judge 
from  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  dis- 
close to  you,  how  far  this  presentiment 
has  been  verified." 

He  then,  in  a  voice  of  becoming  so- 
lemnity, went  into  a  detailed  narrative  of 
our  adventures  in  the  mountains.  He 
commenced  at  the  very  starting-point, 
where  we  separated  from  the  hunting 
party ;  he  dwelt  vividly  on  our  perilous 
adventure  on  the  cliff,  stating  all  the 
particulars  of  our  escape ;  how  we  climb- 
ed up  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rocks  four 
thousand  feet  high ;  how  we  stood  upon 
the  very  highest  pinnacle,  which  was  only 
ten  inches  in  diameter;  how,  when  we  came 
down  again  to  the  base,  we  lay  perfectly  insens- 
ible for  an  entire  hour ;  and  then  the  wonderful 
adventures  we  had  in  the  interior — the  walk  of 
six  milee  directly  back  from  the  ocean ;  our  pres- 
ervation from  a  horrible  and  lingering  death  by 
thirst,  through  the  agency  of  a  little  bird ;  the 
Enchanted  Valley  that  we  explored,  and  the  two 
wild  horses  we  caught  entangled  in  the  bushes, 
and  afterward  rode ;  our  discovery  of  an  old 
castle  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Juan  Fer- 
nando; the  mysterious  marks  upon  the  outer 
wall ;  our  strange  and  startling  explorations  of 
the  interior  vaults  and  marble  halls  ;  and  finally 
the  discovery  of  the  skull — the  skull  of  some  un- 
fortunate man  who  had  crept  into  one  of  those 
dreary  vaults,  where  he  died  on  a  miserable  bed 
of  straw,  all  alone,  without  a  soul  near  him! 
Afterward,  how  he  (Abraham)  and  myself  were 
blown  over  a  precipice  by  a  frightful  tornado, 
and  cast  down  over  the  rocks  a  distance  -of  three 
miles  in  a  direct  line  ;  how  during  this  terrible 
fall  he  had  the  misfortune  to  strike-  a  rock,  and 
ruin  the  invaluable  relic  of  mortality  which  he 
had  put  in  his  pocket,  by  breaking  it  all  to  pieces ; 
but— 

*'Did  you  save  the  pieces  1"  asked  a  voice 
from  the  comer.  Of  course  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  Doubter.  A  look  from  Abraham  silenced 
him,  and  the  narrative  was  resumed : 

But  it  fortunately  happened  that  a  portion  of 
the  socket  of  one  eye  and  a  piece  of  the  forehead 
remained  entire,  which,  together  with  all  the 
smaller  fragments,  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
exhibit  to  the  company ;  premising,  however, 
that  there  was  but  little  question  in  his  mind, 
from  all  the  particulars  of  Pearce's  tragical  nar- 
rative, that  this  skull  was  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  it.  Possibly  it  might  be  that  the 
unhappy  young  woman,  who  it  appears  was  the 
victim  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  murdered 
man,  bereft  of  her  senses  by  his  tragical  death, 
went  to  his  grave  at  night  and  dug  up  his  body, 
and  being  unable  to  carry  it  away  at  once,  per- 
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haps  ghe  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  earned  it  by  degrees 
up  to  her  secret  place  of  wailing  in  the  mount- 
ains, where  she  could  mourn  over  his  remains 
without  fear  of  discovery.  It  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable conjecture,  he  thought,  considering  the 
woman  was  insane.  In  some  hour  of  despond- 
ency she  had  probably  made  those  mysterious 
designs  which  had  led  to  the  discovery — the 
sketch  of  the  dead  body  of  her  lover ;  the  ship 
that  left  the  island  without  saving  him ;  some 
pet  goat  that  doubtless  accompanied  her  in  her 
wanderings  ;  the  children  that  were  strangled, 
and  all  those  vague  marks,  which  indicated  the 
character  of  her  thoughts. 

During  the  narration  of  these  adventures,  which 
I  must  confess  astonished  me  not  a  little,  well  as 
I  knew  the  enthusiastic  character  of  my  friend 
(and  he  never  was.  more  in  earnest  in  his  life),  I 
observed  that  Pearce  had  doubled  himself  up 
almost  into  a  knot,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  heaving  convulsively,  as  if  moved  by 
some  internal  earthquake.  There  was  no  sound 
escaped  him,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was 
strangely  affected  by  Abraham's  narrative.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
whole  disclosure  that  they  took  no  notice  of  him. 
Could  it  be  that  Pearce  himself  was  implicated 
in  the  murder  1  That  it  was  all  a  fiction  his  being 
in  Valparaiso«at  the  time  1  That  he  was  in  any 
way  attached  to  this  unfortunate  female,  whose 
sad  fate  had  aroused  all  our  sympathies  1 

**  Pd  like  to  see  that  skull,'*  said  the  Doubter. 

**  Here  it  is— or  what  remains  of  it,'*  said 
Abraham,  drawing  forth  the  pieces  from  his 
pocket ;  **  you  can  all  see  it  if  you  wish." 

The  pieces  were  handed  round  and  examined 
with  intense  interest  and  curiosity. 


EXAMINING  THE    SKULL. 

"You  call  this  a  man's  skulll"  said  the 
Doubter,  looking  incredulously  at  a  piece  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

''I  do,  sir,"  said  Abraham,  sharply;  '^have 
you  any  objection  to  my  calling  it  a  man's  skull, 
sirl" 

"  No,  none  at  all ;  you  may  call  it  a  d«g's 
skull  if  you  like.  Pd  call  it  Robinson  Crusoe's 
skull  if  I  owned  it.  For  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary it  ia  his ;  but  I'd  like  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate from  himself  to  that  effect  before  I'd  place 


much  confidence  in  my  own  opinion,  if  I  thought 
so."     • 

The  biting  satire  of  these  remarks  touched 
Abraham  to  the  quick.  Nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  prevented  him  from  springing  upon 
the  Doubter  at  that  moment,  and  taking  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  his  person,  but  the  sudden 
exit  of  Pearce,  who,  rising  from  his  goat-skin, 
hurriedly  left  the  cabin.  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral murmur  of  disapprobation.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  course  of  conduct,  re- 
sulting as  this  did— compelling  a  man,  as  it  were, 
to  leave  his  own  castle  for  personal  security,  was 
very  unbecoming ;  and  that  Abraham  being  the 
chief,  although  perhaps  unintentional  cause  of 
it,  was  in  honor  bound  to  go  after  him  and  bring 
him  back. 

I  take  pride  in  saying  that  my  friend  was  not 
the  kind  of  man  to  resist  such  an  appeal  as  this. 
He  immediately  left  the  hut,  and  went  in  search 
of  Pearce.  Meanwhile  we  took  occasion  to  ad- 
minister  a  well-merited  rebuke  to  the  Doubter ; 
and  to  declare  that  if  he  again  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  the  evening,  we  would  leave  him 
ashore  when  we  started  for  the  ship.  His  only 
reply  to  this  was,  that  he  hoped,  if  he  should 
uxifortunately  die  in  a  cave  in  consequence  of 
our  cruelty,  that  his  head  would  make  a  bet- 
ter-looking skull  than  the  on6  Abraham  had 
found. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Abraham  and  Pearce  re- 
turned, both  having  a  very  strange  expression 
upon  their  features.  Pearce  looked  unnaturally 
serious  about  the  mouth,  but  I  fancied  more 
knowing  than  usual  about  the  eyes.  In  sitting 
down  he  dropped  a  dollar,  which  he  hastily  pick- 
ed up  and  put  in  his  pocket.  As  to  my  friend, 
I  thought  there  was  something  confused  and 
dejected  in  his  look  ;  but  he  inmiediately  said 
with  assumed  spirits  when  he  came  in,  "Ail 
right,  gentlemen ;  all  right.  The  whole  thing  is 
settled ;  let  there  be  nothing  more  about  it.'* 

Some  few  questions,  however,  were  asked  con- 
cerning the  skull,  but  all  the  satisfaction  Abra- 
ham could  give  was  :  "  You  have  the  particulars, 
gentlemen;  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.*' 
Pearce  professed  to  know  nothing  about  it. 

Harmony  and  good-humor  being  again  restor- 
ed, there  were  numerous  calls  for  some  further 
reminiscences  of  the  island. 

Pearce  said  he  didn*t  know  whether  any  of  us 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Governor's  vision ;  if  we 
hadn't,  maybe  we'd  like  to  hear  something  about 
it.  He  couldn't  promise  that  it  was  all  true,  but 
the  Chilians  here  believed  every  word  of  it  : 
**  And  likely  enough,"  he  added,  looking  quietly 
at  Abraham, "  there  may  be  some  of  you  that  can 
account  for  it.** 

"  Let  us  have  it  !'*  exclaimed  every  body 
in  a  breath;  "the  Grovemor's  vision,  by  all 
means." 

Pearce  then  fixed  himself  comfortably*on  his 
goat^skin,  and  putting  some  fagots  on  the  fire, 
gave  us  in  substance  the  following  history  of 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  VISION. 

(TO  SB  CONTINUKD.) 
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LIFE  IN  PARIS. 
THE  PEOPLE  AND  TIIEIR  PRINCIPLES. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  THE  STREETS  OF 
PARIS. 

CHANGE  more  than  growth  is  the  prominent 
trait  of  European  cities.  It  is  true  that 
some  increase  with  a  speed  that  leaves  but  little 
advantage  on  the  side  of  American  progress,  yet 
in  general,  thftt  which  chiefly  distinguishes  them 
from  our  towns,  is  the  substitution  of  the  new 
forms  of  civilization  for  the  old,  or  as  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  vain  enough  to  term  it, 
improvement.  Old  buildings  are  razed,  to  be 
succeeded  by  modern  palaces,  and  old  habits 
perish  with  them.  Not  only  the  aspect  but  the 
entire  life  of  streets  is  metamorphosed.  Cus- 
toms that  had  their  origin  in  the  inconvenience 
and  semi-barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  cease  as 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  generation  that 
builds  railroads  and  talks  by  the  telegraph.  We 
demand  elegance  as  well  as  utility.  No  city  has 
more  to  boast  of  in  this  respect,  since  the  dawn 
of  the  present  century,  than  Paris.  It  is  rapid- 
ly realizing  its  proud  claim  of  being  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Soon  the  few  lingering  remains 
of  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  subjects 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  times  when  Catholic  and 
Protestant  met  only  to  revile  and  strike,  will 
have  disappeared  under  the  reforming  trowel  of 
ripening  civilization.  House  and  hotel,  the  ple- 
beian homes  of  the  slayers  and  the  slain  of  St. 
Barthelemi,  as  well  as  the  courtly  residences 
of  the  noblest  of  its  butchers  and  their  victims, 
are  being  leveled  to  the  ground,  not  one  by  one, 
but  by  whole  streets  and  squares,  that  their  de- 
scendants may  breathe  freer  air  and  sleep  in 
more  spacious  chambers.  Yet  with  a  taste  that 
contrasts  strangely,  though  happily  with  the 
fanaticism  that  slew  Jean  Guigon  while  at  work 
upon  the  Louvre,  every  relic  of  his  chisel  is  now 
preserved  and  restored  with  sacred  care,  as  the 
just  tribute  to  a  genius  which  another  age  may 
equal  but  not  excel.  He  who  would  see  old 
Paris  must  needs  haste.  Otherwise  the  gar- 
ments of  the  new  will  have  soon  shut  it  wholly 
out  from  sight.  It  well  repays  the  trouble  of 
the  traveler,  whose  relish  of  modem  ease  has 
not  extinguished  within  him  the  desire  to  con- 
trast his  luxury  with  the  luxury  of  his  ancestors 
— ^by  way  of  Adam — to  penetrate  into  the  nar- 
row, crooked  streets,  so  crooked,  that  like  some 
sticks,  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  lie  still, 
that  now  contain  what  remains  of  old  Paris. 
Quaint  old  human  rookeries  will  look  tottling 
down  upon  him.  Turrets  and  towers  gray  with 
the  dust  and  taste  of  antiquity.  Fanciful  carv- 
ings of  saintly  subjects,  proving  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  builders.  Houses  that  lean  forward  and 
lean  backward,  that  lean  upon  their  neighbors 
and  their  neighbors  lean  upon  them,  so  irregu- 
lar, so  projecting  now  this  way  and  now  that 
way,  story  overlapping  story,  gable  ends  next 
to  more  sightly  fronts,  thus  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  were  built  long  before  the 
invention  of  the  rule  and  plumb-line,  or  that  the 


only  rule  observed  was  that  of  contrariwise. 
They  are  now  uniform  enough  in  their  exhibition 
of  poverty.  '  Its  rags  and  squalor  are  confined 
to  their  intricate  recesses.  What  is  seen  indi- 
cates thrift  and  industry,  and  many  ways  of 
livelihood  not  yet  domesticated  in  more  fortunata 
America.     The  hotels  and  buildings  of  greatest 


pretensions  have  been  converted  into  manufac- 
tories and  ^^magasins."  They  are  now  the 
abodes  of  vast  stores  of  costly  merchandise,  like 
the  butterfly  in  its  chrysalis  state,  with  which 
Paris  caters  to  the  taste  and  vanity  of  the  entire 
world. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  old  Paris.  The  change 
may  be  better  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  new  Paris,  the 


NSW  PARIS. 

Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  contrasted 
with  the  Paris  of  the  sixteenth.  The  corridors 
or  covered  passages  which  distinguish  this  style 
of  modem  architecture,  are  worthy  of  being 
adopted  in  all  climates,  for  they  aftbrd  to  the 
pedestrian  an  equal  protection  against  rain,  sun, 
and  snow,  and  are  sufficiently  lofty  to  allow  be- 
neath two  stories,  the  rez-de-chaiuaee  and  the 
entresol^  the  one  convenient  for  shops  and  the 
other  for  small  families.  Could  both  sides  of 
Broadway  be  rebuilt  after  this  plan,  throwing 
the  present  sidewalks  into  the  street,  it  would 
furnish  the  much  needed  room  for  carriages, 
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and  only  abstract  from  the  lowest  story  of  the 
buildings  sufficient  space  for  the  accommodation 
of  foot-passengers.  New  York  would  then  pre- 
sent not  only  the  finest  but  most  comfortable 
street  in  the  world.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
way  by  which  she  can  secure  equal  room  at  less 
expense.  Paris  in  another  feature  affords  an 
example  of  judicious  use  of  back  lots,  by  the 
erection  of  **  passages "  or  arcades,  which  run 
from  street  to  street  through  the  centre  of  blocks, 
paved  with  marble,  and  protected  by  glass  roofs 
from  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  bad 
weather.  In  them,  shopping  is  done  under 
cover.  The  most  fashionable,  such  as  the  Pas- 
sages Choiseul,  Panoramas,  and  Jouffroy,  em- 
brace, in  their  supplies,  every  want  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir.  One  living  in  their  vicinity 
finds  them  decidedly  convenient,  and  is  able  to 
despise  ai^  umbrella,  and  snap  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  Jehu.  They  afibrd  also  very  lively  prom- 
enades, especially  when  brilliantly  lighted  of  an 
evening.  The  Passage  Delorme,  near  which  I 
lived,  not  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  contained 
a  cafe,  restaurant,  optician,  book-store,  reading- 
rd^,  hair-dresser,  boot-maker,  every  shop  and 
every  variety  connected  with  male  and  female 
toilets,  a  fruit-market,  cigars,  curiosity-shop,  a 
boot-black,  and  even  **  a  cabinet  d*aisance,*'  kept, 
as  all  are,  by  a  woman.  In  short,  I  can  not  name 
what  it  did  not  contain,  that  a  person  of  moder- 
ate wants  might  desire.  The  Choiseul  and  the 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  embrace  theatres 
in  their  attractions.  Their  convenience  and 
economy  of  ground  otherwise  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  are  worthy  of  imitation,  as  a  paying  specu- 
lation elsewhere. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  possesses  a 
curious  attraction,  which  never  fails  to  draw  a 
crowd  at  meridian,  of  a  bright  day.  It  consists 
of  a  little  swivel  so  connected  with  a  sun-dial, 
that  when  the  sun  has  attained  its  full  elevation, 
the  rays  are  concentrated  upon  the  touch-hole, 
and  explode  the  charge,  announcing  that  twelve 
o'clock  has  arrived.  It  serves  for  a  regulator  to 
the  numerous  watch-making  establishments  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  variety  of  out-door  female  employments, 
particularly  their  nature,  and  the  unintelligible 
cries  attached  to  some,  are  a  never-failing  source 
of  surprise  and  amusement  to  a  citizen  of  a  land 
where  all  women  are  **  ladies,*'  and  all  their 
occupations  confined  to  the  house.  I  would 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  female  reformers, 
desirous  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  action, 
to  a  few  random  specimens  taken  from  the  streets 
of  Paris.  They  will  perceive  that  mankind  are 
not  so  selfish  in  Europe  as  to  monopolize  all 
the  more  active  pursuits  of  life,  as  they  would 
fain  have  us  believe  is  the  case  in  America. 

First,  we  have  that  indispensable  being,  the 
cook.  Pastry  and  bread  are  unknown  arts  to 
her  science.  The  fabrication  of  them  is  not  her 
province,  but  to  buy4hem,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial of  those  delicious  entremefs,  in  which 
she  shows  her  intimate  knowledge  of  stomachic 
entertainment,  is  her  diurnal  duty.     It  affi)n1s 


her  the  double  pleasure  of  coquetting  with  your 
purse,  and  her  lovers.  The  preparations  for 
one.  of  these  gastronomic  campaigns  is  to  her  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment.  However  lacking 
she  may  have  been  in  her  particular  kingdom  in 
that  desirable  quality  reckoned  next  to  godliness, 
her  advent  in  the  street  is  signalized  by  an  at- 
tention to  her  toilet,  crowned  by  the  indispens- 
able white  cap,  that  renders  her  quite  as  con- 
spicuous to  others  as  to  herself.  She  is  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  medium  figure  and  style,  to  those 
of  the  two  extremes  of  *'  bonnes,"  or  servants 
of  all  work,  alternately  the  drudges  or  confidantes 
of  their  mistresses,  as  humor  prompts  or  neces- 
sity requires.  The  first  of  these  work  harder 
and  fair  worse  than  Southern  slaves.  There  is 
no  labor,  however  servile  or  rude,  that  they  are 


4  **bon:«b'*  or  all  wobk. 
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not  called  upon  to  do,  besides  an  indefinite  amount 
of  lyings  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers.  One, 
far  uglier  than  the  preceding  figure,  who  had 
charge  of  the  coarse  work  of  an  apartment  I  hired, 
interested  me  much  from  her  invariable  good- 
humor,  under  the  burden  of  labors  various  and 
hard  enough  to  have  aroused  rebellion  in  a  mule. 
At  my  request,  she  gave  me  an  account  of  her 
daily  duties,  which,  as  they  are  but  the  common 
lot  of  a  very  large  class  of  "  help "  in  sunny 
France,  may  prove  not  without  a  moral  to  maid 
and  mistress  here.  *'  Well,  Louise,  you  keep 
me  waiting  a  long  while  after  ringing  the  bell." 
*'  Yes,  Monsietir,  I  ask  pardon  ;  but  I  am  called 
upon  here  in  the  house,  and  in  the  shop,  all  at 
once.  I  run  as  fast  as  I  can,  but  I  can*t  quite 
manage  it,"  she  replied,  laughing.  **  You  have 
to  work  hard,  Louise,  yet  you  are  always  sing- 
ing and  happy."  *'  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  was  bom 
to  work.  Some  persons,  you  know,  must  work 
all  the  time,  and  I  am  one.  I  rise  at  daylight, 
and  do  the  out-door  work;  then  I  wait  upon 
Mademoiselle — sometimes  she  is  very  cross,  and 
makes  me  go  up  and  down  stairs  very  oflen 
(three  long  flights) ;  then,  you  know,  I  must  be 
in  here  early,  to  sweep  and  put  things  to  rights. 
Before  I  am  through  here,  Madame  at  the  shop 
calls  me,  and  I  must  leave,  and  go  over  there 
(about  three  hundred  feet  off) ;  when  I  get  there, 
perhaps  she  only  wanted  to  scold  a  bit,  or  to 
pick  up  her  handkerchief  Then,  you  know,  I 
must  come  back,  and  that  makes  six  flights  of 
stairs — that  takes  up  some  time  I  get  through 
with  your  rooms  by  eleven  o'clock ;  then  I  have 
two  other  sets  of  apartments  to  take  care  of 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not  for  the 
stairs.  I  quite  forgot,  before  coming  in  here,  I 
have  the  breakfast  to  buy  and  make  for  Monsieur 
and  Madame  at  the  shop.  Would  you  believe 
it,  the  kitchen  is  above  the  shop,  a  bit  of  a  place 
no  bigger  than  a  cart,  and  I  must  buy  all  my 
water  and  wood,  and  carry  it  up  there  myself. 
There  is  no  drain ;  and  every  time  I  have  occa- 
sion to  empty  any  water — and  when  I  cook  veg- 
etables they  make  me  wash  them  several  times 
— I  must  carry  myself  all  the  slops  below,  and 
empty  them  into  the  gutter.  That  makes  my 
back  ache  worst  of  all.  Well,  I  am  no  sooner 
through  with  the  rooms  than  I  have  to  go  out 
again  and  buy  the  dinner,  and  cook  that.  Ma- 
dame is  particular,  and  will  have  every  dish  she 
fancies.  After  dinner,  I  go  errands  or  work  in 
the  shop.  I  am  at  it  all  the  time.  By  eleven 
at  night,  they  let  me  go  to  bed,  that  is  up  five 
flights,  if  they  can't  find  any  thing  more  for  me 
to  do."  **  But  don't  you  have  any  time  to  your- 
self 1"  "No,  Monsieur,  not  a  minute.  Some- 
times I  want  to  sew  a  little  at  night,  but  I  am 
so  tired  that  the  moment  I  take  my  needle  I 
fall  asleep."  "  So  you  must  hire  some  one  to 
make  all  your  clothes."  "  Yes ;  I  have  no  time 
for  that."  "  What  do  they  pay  you  1"  "  About 
seventeen  cents  a  day,  and  if  I  break  a  cup  or 
tumbler,  or  injure  any  thing,  they  deduct  it  from 
my  wages.  Sometimes  the  shop-boy  breaks  an 
article,  and  Madame  makes  me  pay  for  it,  be- 


cause, she  says,  it  was  my  business  to  see  it 
was  not  broken.  I  broke  a  glass  in  here  the 
other  day,  and  went  and  bought  another  for  fear 
Madame  H —  would  find  it  out,  and  scold  me 
badly.  Perhaps  you  did  not  know  it!"  "No, 
Louise  ;  but  you  need  not  do  so  here,  for  I  see 
you  are  very  careful.  Here,  take  this  money. 
I  will  pay  for  it."  **  Indeed,  Monsieur,  you  are 
altogether  too  good ;  it  was  my  fault." 

On  another  occasion  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
any  one  to  whom  some  cast-off  clothing  would 
be  useful.  '*  O !  yes,  Monsieur.  If  Monsieur 
will  permit  it,  I  should  so  like  to  have  them  for 
my  boy."  **  What !  are  you  married,  Louise  V* 
"  Mon  Dieu  !  no,"  she  replied,  "  no  one  would 
marry. me — I  am  too  ugly."  I  ascertained  that 
it  was  for  the  son  of  a  former  mistress,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  many  years,  but  who  at  last 
became  too  poor  to  retain  even  her,  and  she  had 
ever  since,  out  of  her  own  meagre  earnings,  from 
gratitude  for  their  past  kindness,  been  assisting 
them.  A  more  contented,  laborious,  and  even 
happy  creature  I  never  saw.  Full  of  the  usual 
faillts  of  French  domestics,  but  with  a  heart  that 
qualified  her  for  a  saint.  She  was  at  once  the 
Achates  and  Griselda  of  servants.  These  traits 
are  not  rare  in  this  humble  class  of  women. 

The  fashionable  "  bonne  "  is  a  different  being, 
faithful  enough  to  her  mistress,  when  her  own 
interests  or  vanity  are  not  in  conflict.  She  is 
the  butterfly  domestic,  but  her  position  is  no 


▲  PASHIONABLI  "BONNE. 


sinecure— though  her  wages  and  fare  are  better 
than  her  more  lowly  prototype.  French  fami- 
lies are  averse  to  receiving  any  servants  who 
have  lived  with  foreigners,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  spoilt  by  too  much  indulgence.  With 
them,  in  general,  they  are  either  allowed  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  find  their  own  wine  and  food,  or  are 
confined  to  a  cheaper  diet  than  that  of  their  em- 
ployers. These  are  small  matters  to  mention, 
but  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  French  domestics  are  bom,  bred,  live, 
and  die  such.  Hopeless  and  unambitious  of  a 
change,  unless  an  opportunity  ta  marry  offers, 
which  is,  in  general,  but'  exchanging  one  servi- 
tude for  another.  Their  existence  depending  so 
entirely  upon  their  capacities  in  this  line,  they 
are  compelled  to  educate  themselves  as  a  race 
of  servants. 
Hard  as  may  appear  the  lot  of  female  domestic 
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servitude,  there  are  rounds  in  the  social  ladder 
still  more  lowly  and  severe.  The  fishwomen, 
as  may  be  seen,  are  no  beauties,  nor  their  occu- 
pation one  of  much 
refinement.  Their 
slang  and  patois 
are  most  amusing, 
but  too  vulgar  for 
repetition,  as  any 
one  can  test,  by 
hailing  one  of  these 
*'damesdiUhalle,'' 
who  are  but  too 
prone  to  give  verb- 
al vent  to  their  in- 
ward corruption. 
Woe  to  the  refined 
ears  that  irritate 
their  wrath.  Bill- 
ingsgate is  sun- 
FisHwoBiAN.  .    shine,  in  compari- 

son to  the  hurricane  of  words  that  pour  from 
their  throats.  To  escape  their  notice  one  must 
pass  through  their  quarters  very  rapidly  and 
abstracted.  Even  then  random  sounds  of  not 
the  most  complimentary  nature  will  greet  his 
ears,  unless  stopped  by  the  silver  tribute  in 
exchange  for  their  scaly  wares. 

The  .  flower- 
girls  are  more 
amiable  speci- 
mens of  this 
gender,  though 
not  all  so  jolie 
as  my  firiend 
present.  Age 
and  ugliness 
make  a  singular 
choice  of  liveli- 
l^^is.  ^oods,  echoing 
"^  '  '  their  monoto- 
nous and  incon- 
sistent cry  with 
cracked       and 

FLOWER-OIBL.  ghriH         Yoices, 

along  the  streets,  "Here  is  pleasure,  ladies, 
here."    In  this  instance,  the  **  pleasure  **  being 

in  their  baskets 
and  not  in  their 
faces.  Their 
stock  in  trade 
is  a  kind  of 
cake,  made  sim- 
ply of  sugar  and 
flour,  lighter 
)  and  thinner 
than  vanity  it- 
self. I  despair 
of  exhausting 
the  variety  of 
female  street  il- 
lustrations, and 
therefore  con- 
CAKE-WOMA.N.  tcttt       mysclf 

with  picturing  a  few  only,  leaving  imagination 
to  supply  the  blanks.     To  perfect  the  descrip- 


tions, it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  sounds 
that  announce  their  various  wares  and  occupa- 
tions.    But  words  that 
few  Frenchmen  even 
can  comprehend,  are 
not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  stranger, 
especially  when  their 
discordant  notes  make 
deafness  appear  abless- 
ing      Coleridge   once 
asked  a  London  Jew, 
why   he    cried    "Old  £r'v 
clo"  continually,    m    "^f^ 
stead  of"  old  clothes  T'  '^ 
"  If  you  had  cried  it  ^g 
as  much  as  I  have/*  , 
he  replied,  "  you  would  i 
not  ask  why  *'    The 
same  cause,  I  presume,        old  clothes  mam. 
operates  to  produce  the  contractions  and  horri- 
ble sounds  of  Paris.    Our  old  rag  woman,  though 


FBVIT-WOMAir. 

no  beauty,  is  a  person  of  consequence  and  re- 
spectability, compared  with  the  last  profession 
in  the  social  chain,  that  of  the  "  chifibnnier/* 
whose  occupation  is  to  glean  the  garbage  of  the 
streets.  Yet  even  from  such  a  beginning,  for- 
tunes sometimes  arise.  I  hired  for  the  winter 
a  fine  apartment  of 
a  daughter  of  a 
"  chilTonier,"  who 
had  become  a  mer- 
chant of  meubUSf 
with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $8000,  and 
was  the  owner  of  a 
fine  country-seat. 
The  "coco"  man, 
with  his  liquonce- 
water  drink,  in  a 
sort  of  pagoda- 
shaped  tin  vessel, 
still  cries,  "  Cool 
drink,"  under  a 
blazing  sun,  .bid- 
ding defiance  to  m- 
novation  and  more 
noxious  fluids.  But 
the  tide  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  in-  thi  "  ooco'»  man. 
creasing  love  of  "  eau  de  vie#,"  will,  before  long, 
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sweep  him  off 

from  the  public 

stage.  The"ra- 

vaudeuse,"     or 

mender,  is  fast 

disappearing — 

but  as  a  type 

of  useful  indus- 

I    try  is  worthy  of 

III  being  perpetu- 

1^^  ated  among  the 

records  of  past 

.  life. 

J     Such  are  some 
of  the  figures  of 
the    gratuitous 
LA  BAVAUDEU8S  drama  of  Pari- 

sian life.    There  are  others  no  less  ridiculous 
and  infinitely  more  demoralizing  (if  this  term  can 


BOX  8BLLKB8. 

be  applied  with  propriety  to  any  honest  mode 
of  livelihood),  which  I  can  not  omit  withopt 
doing  injustice  to  a  very  conspicuous  source  of 
amusement  to  all  classes.  I  refer  to  the  public 
balls,  commencing  with  those  in  which  figure  the 
washwomen  and  the  fishwomen,  with  their  gal- 
lants. These  are  periodical,  generally  about 
"  mt-carcm«" — or  half-way  through  Lent — when 
Parisian  nature  can  stand  the  penance  of  fast  and 
forbearance  from  the  dance  no  longer ;  and  the 
church  is  compelled  to  shut  its  eyes  at  the  last 
and  most  riotous  of  the  masked  balls,  and  indulge 
their  more  humble  professors  in  one  night's  trip 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe.  The  figures  here  are 
somewhat  original, 
remarkable  rather 
for  weight  and  em- 
phasis than  grace. 
But  to  see  dancing 
in  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  unrestrain- 
ed French  anima- 
tion, one  must,  if 
in  winter,  stroll 
into  the  Valentino 
or  Salle  Paganini, 
or  during  the  sum- 
mer into  the  Bal 
Mobile,  Ranalegh, 
nsMwoMAN*s  BALL.  in  the  Chateau  des 


Fleurs.     In  all  of  these  place*  the  dancing  is 

graceful  and  decorous  while  the  Sergenl  de  ViUe 

looks  in  ;  but  when  his  back  is  turned,  or  his 

eyes  have  assumed  a  convenient  abstraction,  hiA 

and  furious  grows  the  dance,  till  in  the  excite- 
ment and  activity  of 

the  cancatiy  it  would 

seem   as  if  human 

muscles,   or   at  all 

events      garments, 

must  give  way.    In 

the     extravagances 

of  the    Polynesian  r'-l^'^ 

dances  I  thought  I  < 

had  beheld  the  cli-(J 

max   of  license   in^ 

this  art ;  but  it  was 

reserved     for     the 

beautiful  and  taste-  cancan  leobb. 

fully  attired  mademoiselle  of  this  capital 
to  convince  me  that  I  was  mistaken. 
Imagination  can  not  conceive  any  thing 
more  grotesque  than  some  of  its  figures. 
They  require,  too,  an  amount  of  activity 
little  short  of  the  miraculous  to  attain, 
the  full  spirit  of  the  dance.  In  their 
excitement  the  dancers  literally  strive  to 
jump  out  of  their  clothes,  if  not  out  of 
their  skins.  They  make  more  contor- 
tions than  an  impaled  worm,  and  wind 
up  with  a  twirl-about  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  whirling  dervishes.  The  orthodox 
license  of  the  polka  hug  is  somewhat 
exceeded,  and  the  embrace  of  the  waits 
would  astonish  the  warmest  advocates 
of  that  dance.     Were  it  not  that  at  this 

juncture   the  police  awake  to  their  duties,  it 


cancIn  plbubi. 
would  speedily  degenerate   into  a  vulgar  and 
disgusting  display. 


LB  TOURVIQUBT. 

The  word  Republic  sounds  so  gratefully  to 
American  ears,  that  we  are  apt  in  the  first  glow 
of  our  enthusiasm  to  mistake  the  name  for  the 
reality,  and  give  France  credit  for  a  democratic 
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spirit  that  she  does  n6t  possess.  She  would  in- 
deed be  a  glorioos  ally  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, and  well  might  we  be  proud  of  her  conver- 
sion, if  it  had  the  merit  of  sincerity.  The  only 
democracy  she  has  thus  far  known  is  anarchy, 
from  the  evils  of  which  she  finds  her  sole  remedy 
in  despotism.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
examine  her  social  frame.  It  is  essentially  aris- 
tocratic throughout.  Great  triumphs  have  indeed 
been  won  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  and  feudal 
servitude  perished  in  1789.  But  the  habits  of 
centuries  have  become  the  social  constitution 
of  the  people,  and  can  not  be  exchanged  for 
more  healthful  institutions  at  a  mere  declaration 
of  political  rights,  or  baptizing  anew  the  govern- 
ment. No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  train 
or  educate  the  nation  into  republicanism.  Their 
aristocratic  framework  of  society,  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  their  long  ages  of  feudalism  and  mon- 
archy, is  still  the  moving  principle  of  the  nation. 
In  the  United  States  democracy  has  fused  its  fol- 
lowers into  one  collective  mass — the  people.  This 
is  the  only  caste,  the  sole  privileged  body  we  pos- 
sess. Individuals  differ  in  fortune  and  position, 
but  they  are  all  compelled  to  float  on  the  wide, 
equalizing  ocean  of  democracy,  now  rising  and 
now  disappearing  in  the  waves,  as  their  own 
merits  determine.  Our  institutions  are  democratic 
to  the  back-bone.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  attempt 
to  ape  the  aristocrat.  He  would  meet  with  the 
same  respect  as  did  the  jackdaw  in  the  peacock's 
plumes.  In  France,  society  is  one  of  wide  dis- 
tinctions, none  the  less  hereditary  by  the  abort- 
ive abolition  of  titles, 
or  life  interest  only  in 
patents  of  nobility.  So- 
cial castes  are  perpetu- 
ated from  father  to  son. 
The  rule  in  France  is 
the  exception  in  the 
United  States,  and 
the  exception  in  the 
United  States  is  the 
rule  in  France.  In 
the  former  the  servant 
^  !)reeds  the  servant,  the 
^  mechanic  raises  the 
^  ncchanic,  the  son  of 
^the  tradesman  stands 
behind  his  father's 
counter*  and  blood 
clings  to  race  like  orig- 
inal sin.  In  the  latter,  the  laborer  of  one 
generation  is  the  leader  of  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  next.  The  sailor  is  the  father  of 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  farmer  of  the  clergyman.  Their 
children  snuff  the  clod  again,  and  the  wheel 
of  society  revolving  quickly,  regularly,  and 
surely,  gives  all  alike  a  chance  at  the  top.  This 
is  our  natural  condition,  our  domestic  consti- 
tution; and  he  who  has  faith  in  the  legiti- 
mate ascendency  of  virtue  and  talent,  and  their 
inherent  right  to  rule,  should  cherish  it  as  the 
sacred  pledge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  human 
raoe  in  the  career  of  self-government.  In  France, 
V0L.VI.— No.  84.— Ii 
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external  distinctions  classify  the  human  species. 
Every  caste  has  its  uniform,  and  each  can  be  as 
accurately  classed  by 
its  covering  and  color  as 
any  cockle  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Linnaeus.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  son 
of  your  porter  for  the 
heir  of  your  friend  the 
banker.  The  workmen  . 
of  France  have  immor-  -f 
talized  the  blouse  ;  and  v 
the  sympathizing  Red 
equally  disdains  the  \^ 
niceties  of  apparel  or^ 
cleanliness  of  person.  ^ :: 
Every  school  and  trade  ^| 
has  its  uniform  or  pe-  ^J 
culiarities  of  costume. 
The  grand  social  aim 
would  seem  to  be,  to 
classify  society  and  iso- 
late its  professions,  instead  of  blending  them, 
by  uniformity  of  dress  and  absence  of  artificial 
distinctions,  into  one  national  brotherhood.'  In 
France,  professions, 
trades,  and  the  vari- 
ous occupations  of 
life,  are  severally  con- 
solidated or  protected 
by  civic  privileges, 
monopolies,  or  other 
legal  distinctions, 
which  perpetuate  a 
spirit  of  class,  and 
render  it  difficult  for 
one  to  pass  into  the  1 
boundaries  of  anoth-  ^-\ 
er.  But  it  is  not  my  "^  f 
design  in  this  place  s:i 
to  particularize  mure  £  :| 
than  the  fact  of  thev 
existence  of  these 
social  distinctions.      * 


♦  THE  RED  "    THE  "  ELOVSE.' 


TRIBUTARY  SONNET. 

BY   PARK  BENJAMIN. 

To  my  fViend,  the  Rev.  Walter  Collon,  author  of  "  Deck 
and  Port"  and  *'  Three  Years  In  California,"  who  died, 
having  been  long  absent  flrom  home,  shortly  after  rejoin- 
ing his  family. 

HEART,  that  with  warm  and  generous  feeling 
beat- 
How  strange  it  seems  to  one  who  loved  thee  well, 
That  over  thee  has  pealed  the  solemn  knell. 
And  not  one  spark  of  all  that  genial  heat 
Remains  each  high-bom  sympathy  to  greet. 

And  glow  with  fond  affection,  when  some  word 
Uttered  in  tone  harmonious,  low,  and  sweet. 

Thy  fervent  depths  to  kind  emotions  stinred  ' 
Alas — that  thou,  when  life  was  doubly  dear. 
When  once  more  reunited  to  thine  own. 
After  such  weary  years  of  absence  fiown, 
Should*st  be  translated — ^though  to  that  bright 

sphere 
On  which,  in  child-like  earnestness  and  faith, 
Thy  looks  wen  turned  beyond  the  door  of  death. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOUO  OF 

AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER.* 

NUMBER  I. 

C^Tkeae  palters  cert  on  no  account  to  he  pubUahed  tSO.  at 
least  ten  yean  e^fter  my  deaths  and  m  the  event  o/ their 
being  printed  at  that  ttme^  I  expressly  enjoin  my  Executors 
to  suppress  the  real  names  of  any  personages  whom^  by 
oversight  or  tnaUention^  I  may  have  mentioned  under  thetr 
ordinary  appeUationSy  and  either  to  leave  blanks  vihere  the 
names  should  be^or  to  substitute  JictUUms  names^  as  they 
skaU  thmk  fit» 

Note  bt  the  Editob.— The  above  injonction  has  been 
Mrictly  complied  with,  the  writer  of  these  papers  having 
died  on  the  16lh  of  April  1841,  and  the  names  having  been 
all  altered  or  snppreised.  In  the  original  manuscript  no 
title  is  given  to  the  collection  or  to  any  separate  paper. 
But  the  whole  having  been  found  in  an  old  portfolio,  the 
Editor  has  taken  a  title  ttom  thatcir  cumstance,  and  is 
also  solely  responsible  for  the  headings  given  to  the  sev- 
eral divisions.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

EVERY  man  is  mora  or  less  mad  in  some  par- 
ticular :  that  is  to  say,  every  man  has  some 
dominant  passion,  or  propensity,  which  resists 
the  control  of  reason,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
even  mere  will.  I  believe  that,  traced  back  to 
its  original  cause,  this  passion,  or  propensity, 
would  be  foimd  to  arise  in  the  physical,  rather 
than  the  moral  constitution  of  the  man,  which  is 
the  only  way  that  I  can  conceive  of  accoimting 
for  impulses  which  so  strongly  domineer  over 
judgment,  and  even  over  feeling.  These  con- 
siderations induce  me  to  state  briefly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  constitution  in  which  I  believe  origin- 
ated a  propensity  which  many  medical  men  who 
have  attended  me  treated  as  morbid,  while  I  re- 
'  main  convinced  to  the  present  hour,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  my  nature,  a  mere  characteristic  of  my 
individual  idiosyncracy.  In  my  complexion — I 
use  the  word  in  its  original  sense — there  is  no- 
thing at  all  saturnine  or  melancholic;  neither 
any  thing  at  all  sanguineous  or  choleric.  By 
race,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  I  am  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament.  My  ancestors  were  from 
the  north  of  Holland ;  and  I  bear  about  me  many 
traces  of  Dutch  descent.  But  by  some  unfortu- 
nate crossing  of  the  breed,  in  ages  long  past,  the 
nervous  temperament — and  that  of  a  highly  ex- 
citable kind — has  been  joined  with  the  phleg- 
matic ;  and  thus,  two  opposite  natures,  as  it  were 
— still  in  direct  antagonism  to  each  other — ^have 
been  united  in  one  being,  producing  sensations, 
emotions,  and  impulses,  on  few  of  which  I  can 
here  dwell.  At  times,  my  nerves  are  excited  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  making  me  ready  to  thrill 
and  quiver  at  every  sound.  But  the  phlegmatic 
element  of  my  nature  enables  me  to  cover  en- 
tirely these  strange  internal  emotions  with  an 
external  vail  of  the  most  imperturbable  calmness 
and  indifference.  To  this  strange  amalgamation 
also,  and  to  it  alone,  I  can  attribute  what  the 
physicians  have  called,  as  I  have  said,  a  morbid 
love  of  scenes  that  are  painful  and  terrifying  to 
other  men:  a  propensity  for  what  are  usually 
called  horrors.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  is  in  my  nature  no  real  love— no,  not  even 
a  liking  for  such  scenes.     I  go  to  them  from  an 

♦  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1853,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  Ihstrict  Court  of  tlie  SootlMra  District  of  New  York. 


impulse  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  even  when  they 
are  being  enacted  before  my  eyes,  I  feel  all  that 
is  terrible,  and  painful  in  them  as  acutely  as  any 
man,  and  have  often  been  ready  to  faint  from 
horror,  or  from  sympathy,  at  beholding  suffering 
which  I  willingly  came  to  see.  After  all,  per- 
haps this  is  not  marvelous.  It  is  only  the  same 
feelings  which  take  so  many  men  to  witness  a 
tragedy,  carried  to  an  excess.  They  tell  you 
that  they  go  to  behold  a  great  actor ;  and  would 
have  you  believe  that  it  is  the  love  of  art,  the  ad- 
miration of  genius,  that  leads  them  to  the  stage, 
where  Lear  or  Othello  rages  and  suffers,  where 
Isabella  perishes,  or  Belvidera  mourns— or  thai 
they  enjoy  the  dreadful  passions  of  the  scene  be- 
cause they  know  them  to  be  fictitious.  Believe 
them  not.  They  go  to  see  man  suffer,  and  the 
mimic  woe  is  only  the  more  attractive,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  reality. 

Such  is  my  firm  conviction ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  only  difierence  between  myself  and  other 
men,  is,  that  my  peculiar  temperament  leads  me 
to  carry  a  little  farther  than  they,  the  feelings 
by  which  they  all  are  actuated. 

This  propensity  was  strong  in  me  from  my 
very  childhood,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  no 
inhumanity  in  it.  I  was  always  willing,  anxious 
to  soothe,  to  alleviate,  to  relieve.  But  if  there 
was  inevitable  suffering,  I  could  not  at  all  resist 
the  impulse  to  be  present,  and  to  behold  it.  The 
spectacle,  indeed,  excited  me  very  differently  at 
different  times.  Sometimes,  when  the  phJeg- 
matic  element  was  the  most  powerful,  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  calm,  dark,  melancholy  con- 
templation, or  curious  inquiring  thought.  At 
other  times,  it  would  excite  me  to  a  pitch  terribly 
painful.  I  have  felt  ready  to  die  for,  or  with 
the  sufferer ;  but  yet  have  had  no  power  of  with 
drawing  from  the  scene.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  life,  as  a  boy  at  school,  as  an 
articled  clerk  in  a  lawyer^s  office,  I  had  few  op- 
portunities of  following  the  bent  of  my  inclina- 
tions, except  when,  accidentally,  some  terrible 
tale  was  told  to  the  schoolboy,  or  some  fearful 
incident  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  or  when 
some  of  those  painful  phases  of  human  life, 
which  are  more  frequently  displayed  to  the  eye 
of  the  lawyer,  than  even  to  that  of  the  physician, 
or  the  pastor,  were  laid  open  in  the  dim  and 
dingy  chambers  of  the  great  man  under  whom  I 
studied. 

In  after  life,  the  sudden,  and  unexpected  ac- 
cession to  fortune  and  station  opened  wider  op- 
portunities before  me ;  and  I  think  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  record  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  or  have  been 
received  by  me  upon  good  authority,  before  I 
pass  from  this  world  to  anoth^,  although  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  suppress  many  scenes  of  which 
the  horror  was  too  intense  to  be  easily  conveyed, 
or  beneficial  if  it  could  be  communicated.  Al- 
though I  have  reasoned  much  upon  what  I  have 
seen  in  life,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  here ; 
what  I  relate  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggest- 
ive, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  awaken  in- 
quiry, and  produce  reflection  serviceable  to  my 
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fellow  men ;  but  it  must  be  by  the  operation  of 
their  own  mind,  not  of  mine. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  I  shall  merely  relate  the  circumstances 
as  they  were  witnessed  by  myself  In  others,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  use  a  different  form,  and  state 
what  I  have  to  relate,  *'as  a  tale  theit  is  told.** 
Indeed,  this  must  be  the  case  where,  though  I 
may  have  been  personally  cognizant  of  some  of 
the  facts,  the  greater  portion  thereof  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  by  information  from  others. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place  however,  give  a  glance 
at  some  passages  of  my  early  life. 


THE  DROWNED  BOY  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  after  receiv- 
ing very  careful  home  instruction,  I  was  sent  to 
a  large  private  school,  where  some  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  were  congregated,  varying  in  age 
from  nine  to  fifteen.  In  this  little  microcosm  ap- 
peared an  infinite  variety  of  character,  and  inti- 
macies commenced  which  were  destined  to  last 
through  life.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  friendships  were  formed,  or  even  cemented 
by  any  similarity  of  character,  or  of  pursuit. 
This  is  a  common  mistake ;  and  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  man's  real  course.  We  seek  those 
who  most  differ  from  ourselves,  and  as  stones 
can  be  more  easily  united  together  where  cavities 
in  the  one  correspond  with  asperities  in  the 
other,  so  character  adapts  itself  to  character  by 
the  very  want  in  the  one  of  those  qualities  which 
arc  prominent  in  the  other.  There  was  one  boy, 
.  however,  who  seemed  an  universal  object  of  love 
and  esteem  to  the  whole  school.  I  shall  never 
forget  him.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  remarkably  beautiful  in  person.  Tall, 
well  formed,  sinewy,  with  features  delicately  and 
classically  cut,  and  his  broad,  fair  forehead,  with 
the  curls  of  nut-brown  hair  waving  ever  grace- 
ftilly  round  it,  was  shaped  like  that  of  a  Greek 
statue.  Gay,  active,  good-humored,  he  was  the 
leader  in  all  sports.  But  he  had  higher  qualities, 
too.  Brave  as  a  lion,  and  seeming  to  fear  nothing 
but  self-reproach,  he  was  truth  itself;  and  the 
head  master  used  to  say  that  Denzil  Greaves 
would  always  sooner  accuse  himself  of  a  fault 
than  another.  He  was  kind  hearted,  too,  the 
protector  of  all  the  little  boys  against  the  bully- 
ing and  teasing  of  their  elders ;  and  though,  pro- 
bably, neither  the  cleverest,  nor  Ae  most  studi- 
ous boy  in  the  school,  he  showed  no  lack  of 
ability,  or  application.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  DenziPs  fate  which  wo 
did  not  think  much  of  at  the  time,  though  it 
might  have  interested  grown  men.  He  was, 
"  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow."  Her  means  were  reported  to  be  very 
small ;  but  her  whole  hopes  and  affections  cen- 
tred in  that  boy,  and  she  pinched  herself  in  every 
thing  to  give  to  him  the  highest  education  with- 
in her  reach. 

Denzil  took  particular  notice  of  me  when  first 
I  appeared  in  the  school,  and  seemed  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  protect  me,  as  I  was  of  a  somewhat 
timid  and  backward  disposition.  He  suffered  me, 


however,  without  interfering,  to  fight  my  first 
battle  with  a  boy  about  my  own  age,  and  his  re- 
gard seemed  to  increase  when  he  found  that  my 
timidity  of  manner  had  nothing  to  do  with  want 
of  courage.  He  would  never  suffer  older  or 
stronger  boys,  however,  to  maltreat  me ;  often 
aided  me  in  my  lessons,  and  initiated  me  into  all 
the  pastimes  of  the  school.  I  bad  learned  almost 
to  adore  him ;  when  one  day  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  separated  us  forever.  There  was 
a  swimming-bath  attached  to  the  school,  and 
Denzil  was  a  capital  swimmer.  But  forbidden 
fruit  is  always  sweeter  than  any  other ;  and  we 
could  not  be  contented  with  more  narrow  limits 
than  those  of  the  river  Thames.  It  was  our 
custom,  whenever  we  could  evade  the  eyes  of  the 
masters,  to  skip  out  of  bounds^  as  we  called  it, 
and  bathe  in  the  river  Thames,  which  ran  hard 
by.  One  day,  I,  and  Denzil  Greaves,  and  two 
others,  got  over  the  palings  of  the  school-ground, 
sneaked  quietly  down  a  shady  lane,  bordered  by' 
high  elms,  and  reached  the  river's  bank.  There 
we  stripped  off  our  clothes,  and  were  soon  sport- 
ing in  the  water.  It  was  a  bright,  warm,  sum- 
mer morning ;  the  Thames  sparkled  like  silver  \ 
the  water  at  that  place  clear  and  pure,  and  as  we 
dashed  in,  and  gasped  with  the  first  plunge, 
nothing  seemed  promised  but  that  fresh  delight, 
unalloyed,  not  to  be  repented  of,  which  early 
youth  alone  can  taste.  Denzil  was  swimming  at 
some  distance  from  me,  and  playing  all  sorts  of 
wild  pranks  in  the  exuberance  of  his  glee.  Now, 
he  would  whirl  himself  round  and  round  like  a 
trundling  mop  ;  now,  float  upon  his  back ;  now, 
dive  out  of  sight,  and  strive  to  bring  up  a  hand- 
ful of  earth  from  the  bottom.  I  kept  nearer  the 
shore,  having  only  lately  learned  the  art  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  being  often  obliged  to  take  land 
and  rest.  My  eyes  often  turned,  however,  upon 
my  more  bold  and  skillful  companion,  with  a  feel- 
ing less  of  envy  than  of  admiration.  Suddenly, 
as  I  was  thus  looking  at  him,  he  took  a  plunge 
unddr  the  surface,  rose  again  upright  in  the 
water,  and  uttered  a  keen,  shrill  cry,  that  rings' 
in  my  ears  even  now  at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
The  next  instant  he  sank  below  the  surface 
with  a  splashing  struggle.  His  were  not  the 
movements  of  a  swimmer,  but  of  a  drowning  boy,^ 
and  they  and  the  cry  told  us  at  once  what  had 
happened. 

Our  shouts  for  help  rent  the  air  ;  and  an  old 
waterman,  who  was  standing  some  way  up  the 
lane,  ran  down,  and  pushed  off  a  wherry  from  a 
neighboring  landing.  My  eye,  however,  was 
fixed  upon  one  spot:  that  where  Denzil  had 
sunk.  Suddenly  I  saw  him  rise  some  way  far- 
ther down  the  river.  The  old  waterman  pulled 
vigorously  on  ;  ^ut  the  poor  boy  sank  again.  T 
thought  I  heard  another  cry  is  he  went  down,  hut 
I  am  not  very  sure.  The  next  time  he  rose  it 
was  but  for  an  instant.  I  saw  the  dripping  curls 
of  his  hair,  and  his  broad,  fair  forehead — a  shoul- 
der— an  arm — and  down  he  went  again.  The 
old  man  threw  off  his  coat  in  the  boat,  and 
plunged  into  the  water.  He  was  very  near  the 
spot ;  but  it  seemed  an  age  before  he  reappeared 
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again  after  he  had  dived.  Then,  however,  we 
«aw  that  he  had  in  part  succeeded,  and  we  fondly 
fancied  that  the  peril  and  the  pang  were  passed. 
He  brought  up  a  human  form  with  him ;  but, 
alas,  the  head  fell  back,  the  limbs  were  motion- 
less. There  was  no  effort,  not  even  a  conmlsive 
struggle.  One  of  the  lads  had  swam  after  the 
boat,  and  caught  it  by  the  gunwale.  *'  Here ! 
here  !'■  he  cried  to  the  old  waterman ;  "  here  is 
the  boat !"  but  the  old  man  silently  struck  to- 
ward the  shore,  reached  it,  and  laid  bis  burden 
on  the  grass.  That  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  experienced  those  strange  and  mingled 
sensations  which  have  so  often  affected  me  since. 
I  feared  to  go  up  and  look  at  the  pale,  inanimate 
object  lying  there.  1  trembled,  I  shook  in  every 
limb.  There  was  a  sort  of  dead,  dull  horror  upon 
me,  impossible  to  describe ;  and  yet  I  felt  an 
impulse  irresistible  to  creep  closer  and  closer,  till 
I  stood  almost  touching  the  ghastly  form  of  him 
I  bad  loved  so  well.  My  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
face,  my  whole  thoughts,  my  very  spirit,  seemed 
chained  down  to  the  sight  before  me.  I  seemed 
to  see  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  to  know  nothing 
but  that.  That  the  old  waterman  spoke,  I  per- 
ceived indistinctly :  that  he  ran  away  in  haste, 
leaving  myself  and  the  other  two  standing  by ; 
but  I  had  no  clear  perception  of  what  it  all  meant, 
even  after  a  surgeon,  and  some  other  men,  had 
been  brought  down,  and  means  to  restore  anima- 
tion had  been  employed  in  vain.  I  did  not  fully 
wake  to  a  consciousness  of  what  was  passing 
around  me,  till  I  found  myself  dressed  and  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  who 
with  a  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  somewhat  stern 
countenance,  had  been  questioning  me  and  the 
rest  as  to  the  occurrences  of  the  morning.  I 
believe  I  had  not  answered  at  all ;  and  the  piti- 
able state  of  stupefaction  in  which  I  was,  had 
apparently  created  an  impression  that  the  shock 
had  been  too  much  for  my  faculties.  I  vrsa  or- 
dered to  be  removed  to  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  near  the  school-room,  and  the  surgeon  was 
soon  after  sent  to  see  me.  He  spoke  to  me  kind- 
ly, though  gravely,  and  tried  to  soothe  me ;  but 
by  this  time  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  myself 
to  answer  him  collectedly,  and  he  reported  to  the 
.  master  that  I  was  better.  Some  of  my  elder  com- 
rades were  permitted  to  Qome  and  visit  me  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  though  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  talk  to  me  of  the 
fatal  event  which  had  so  lately  occurred,  I  learned 
from  them  that  the  body  of  poor  Denzil  Greaves 
had  been  carried  to  a  room  just  above  that  which 
had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  that  his  mother  had 
been  sent  for  in  haste.  By  direction  of  the  sur- 
geon, I  was  but  frugally  fed  during  the  day,  and 
at  nightfall  was  ordered  to  go  ta  bed.  The  mas- 
ter, who  was  really  a  kind,  good  man,  came  and 
visited  me  about  nine  o'clock :  sat  by  my  bed- 
side: felt  my  pulse:  put  his  hand  upon  my  brow ; 
and  spoke  to  me  in  an  encouraging,  though  not 
a  cheerful  tone.  When  he  went  away,  I  heard 
him  lock  the  door ;  and  I  was  left  in  darkness, 
with  my  mind  full  of  terrible  images.  I  seemed  to 
see  still  the  powerless  form  and  meaningless  face 


of  poor  Denzil  Greaves,  as  ho  lay  upon  the  green 
grass.  Meaningless,  did  I  say  1  Oh,  no ;  that 
face  was  full  of  fearful  meaning  to  me.  It  had 
told  my  heart  the  first  tale  of  death  it  had  ever 
received :  it  had  awakened  within  me  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  grave. 

I  lay  and  pondered :  sleep  I  could  not — the 
knowledge  of  death  so  near  me  banished  sleep. 
It  was  then  that  a  strange  longing — a  sort  of 
earnest  thirst  to  see  again  the  sight  which  had 
struck  such  terror  in  me,  gradually  crept  over 
my  heart.  Every  moment,  as  I  thought,  it  be- 
came stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  an  impulse 
not  to  be  resisted  ;  but  yet,  how  could  it  be  grati- 
fied 1  The  door  was  locked ;  and  even  had  it 
been  open,  I  should  most  like  meet  some  one  who 
would  stop  me.  I  heard  sounds  about  the  house 
— many  sounds.  They  traversed  the  passages. 
Sounds  from  the  staircase  were  heard — even  from 
the  room  above  me.  They  were  preparing  him 
for  the  grave,  I  thought;  and  my  mind  dwelt 
upon  all  the  ghastly  images  of  shrouds,  and  cof- 
fins, and  screws,  which  I  had  heard  of  They 
would  put  him  in  the  grave  before  I  saw  him, 
and  he  would  moulder  away  into  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, with  the  earthworm  and  the  mole  pierc- 
ing through  him  in  their  dark  diggings. 

I  got  out  of  bed,  hardly  knowing  what  I  in- 
tended to  do.  I  approached  the  window,  and 
opened  it  quietly.  I  believe  my  principal  olyect 
was  to  obtain  air ;  for  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be 
sufibcatcd.  But  when  I  looked  out,  I  saw  that 
the  height  from  the  ground  was  quite  inconsider- 
able. I  knew  that  the  window  of  the  chamber 
above  was  low,  and  it  suddenly  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  I  might  contrive  to  make  my  way 
from  the  outside  to  the  chamber  of  death.  I  was 
about  to  attempt  it  at  once.  But  then  I  heard 
steps  again  :  the  moon  shone  very  brightly,  and 
I  feared  that  I  should  be  discovered.  For  nearly 
an  hour  I  stood  at  the  window,  shivering,  more 
from  agitation  than  from  cold  ;  and  I  can  not 
even  recall  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  and  imagin- 
ations which  wandered  through  my  brain  during 
that  time.  Gradually,  however,  every  thing  be- 
came still  and  quiet.  The  impulse  was  as  strong 
as  ever — nay  stronger.  It  overpowered  every 
other  sensation,  and  I  speedily  began  my  work. 
I  put  out,  first,  a  chair,  the  back  of  which  reached 
to  the  sill  when  I  had  set  it  down.  Then  I  got 
out  the  little  table,  and-  put  the  one  upon  the 
other.  I  contrived  to  fix  them  tolerably  firm,  and 
going  a  little  back  from  the  house,  I  looked  up 
at  the  window  above.  I  saw  that  I  could  reach 
it,  and  that  it  was  open  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  that  there  was  a  light  burning  within.  This 
alarmed  me.  I  thought  there  might  be  some  one 
watching  by  the  dead.  But  still,  I  stood  out 
there  in  the  cool  air,  clad  only  in  my  night- 
clothes,  gazing  up  at  that  window.  AH  other 
lights  were  extinguished  in  the  house.  It  was 
one  great  dark  mass,  with  that  eye  of  brightness 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I  soon  persuaded  myself 
that  there  could  be  no  one  there.  Had  there 
been,  I  thought,  they  must  have  heard  me  put 
out  the  table  and  the  chair.     There  was  a  wall, 
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however,  at  a  little  distance,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  garden,  and  to  make  all  sure  I  clambered 
upon  the  top,  and  gazed  into  the  room.  I  could 
see  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior.  There 
was  a  lamp  standing  on  a  table  ;  a  colored  print 
of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  framed,  and 
hanging  against  the  chimney  ;  a  little  bed,  with 
the  white  dimity  curtains  closely  drawn ;  but  no 
living  soul  was  in  the  room  that  I  could  see.  The 
only  thing  life-like  there  was  the  flame  of  the 
lamp. 

Creeping  back  toward  the  room  from  which  I 
had  escaped,  I  readjusted  the  table  and  the  chair 
more  conveniently,  and  climbed  up.  My  eyes 
rose  above  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  and  I 
could  now  see  distinctly  the  whole  room,  except 
that  part  of  the  opposite  side  which  was  hidden 
by  the  curtained  bed.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
seen,  and  all  was  silent.  An  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  terror  seized  me,  however,  and  I  trembled 
as  in  an  ague  fit.  I  felt  a  dread  of  the  darkj 
solemn  sight — of  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  alone.  But  yet,  I  could  not  resist  the  de- 
sire which  had  carried  me  so  far ;  and  with  chat- 
tering teeth  and  shuddering  limbs,  I  put  my  arms 
over  the  window  sill  and  swung  myself  into  the 
room.  All  was  still,  and  I  felt  the  awe  of  the 
silence  deeply.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
approach  the  bed — longer  still  before  I  could  draw 
back  the  curtain.  Twice  I  stretched  forth  my 
hand,  and  drew  it  suddenly  back  again.  But,  at 
length,  standing  somewhat  sideways,  and  looking 
toward  the  spot  where  I  knew  the  pillow  must 
be,  I  pushed  the  curtain  a  little  aside,  and  peeped 
through  the  narrow  aperture. 

He  was  there ;  lying  before  me  like  a  waxen 
image :  the  body  simply  covered  with  a  sheet, 
the  upper  part  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
hastily  drawn  back  from  the  ^ce.  The  hair  was 
dry  now,  and  curling,  as  in  life,  round  the  fair 
brow.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  not  a  particle 
of  color  brightened  the  almost  transparent  mar- 
ble of  the  cheek.  Oh,  death  is  very  awful,  when 
it  is  first  seen.  People  compare  it  to  sleep — 
vain,  vain !  It  has  nothing  like  sleep  in  it.  It 
is  death,  and  only  death. 

Suddenly,  I  pulled  the  curtain  completely 
back,  and  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  streamed  in. 
But  who  can  tell  my  sensations  when  I  beheld 
another  figure  there !  It  was  that  of  a  woman, 
kneeling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  with 
the  hand  of  the  dead  boy  in  hers,  and  her  face 
buried  in  the  sheet  that  covered  him.  The  sight 
seemed  to  benumb  me.  I  stirred  not.  I  held  my 
breath,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  in  silence  and 
awe.  She  was  dressed  somewhat  gayly,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day.  Her  head  was  bare, 
and  her  hair,  very  slightly  struck  with  gray,  was 
of  the  same  color  as  poor  DenziPs.  It  fell  in 
rich  ringlets  on  the  bed.  The  hand  that  held  his 
was  delicate,  and  small,  and  beautifully  fair — too 
fair — white  as  his  own — and  his  own  was  dead. 
All  three  were  still  enough.  But  as  I  gazed  on 
her,  I  thought  it  strange  that  she  moved  not — 
that  she  seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  living  being.     I  looked  at  her  earnestly. 


There  was  not  the  slightest  motion  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  breast  heaved  not  with  the  breath 
of  life  :  no  quivering  of  the  hand  told  of  living 
agonies  within.  It  was  only  the  wind  from  the 
window  which  stirred  one  of  the  ringlets  of  her 
hair.  With  shuddering  awe,  I  stretched  my  hand 
across  the  bed,  and  laid  it  upon  hers.  It  was  as 
cold,  and  well-nigh  as  stiff  as  that  of  her  son. 
The  mother  had  come  to  behold  her  dead  boy 
once  more :  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  agonies  was 
upon  her :  she  had  witnessed  the  extinction  of 
her  last  hope :  she  had  knelt  by  the  dead  body 
of  her  only  solace ;  the  lamp  had  been  broken — 
and  the  light  gone  out ! 

I  saw  that  she  was  dead ;  and  no  words  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  sensations  of  the  living  boy, 
as  he  stood  by  his  dead  companion,  and  that 
companion's  mother.  There  was  a  pause  of  fear 
and  anguish — and  I  rushed  wildly  from  the  room 
to  call  for  help.  Ere  I  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  my  brain  seemed  to  whirl,  and  I  fell ; 
and  when  I  woke  to  consciousness,  I  found  my- 
self on  a  sick  bed  in  my  father*s  house. 

Thus  the  first  epoch  of  my  life  was  marked  by 
a  tragical  scene,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  doubt- 
less it  had  a  strong  effect  upon  my  mind.  A  sort 
of  gloomy  sadness  took  possession  of  me,  which 
lasted  several  months,  and  it  was  judged  that  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  better  for  me. 
My  grandfather  had  a  beautiful  country-house 
some  three  miles  from  the  city  of  London— one 
of  those  charming  suburban  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and  greeiK 
houses,  which  afford  such  a  delightful  retreat 
from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city.  He  had 
another  country-house  in  Staffordshire ;  but  he 
was  near  London  at  the  time,  and  to  his  dwelling 
I  was  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  my  mind 
from  the  heavy  memories  that  pressed  it  down. 
As  it  happened,  my  residence  there  was  des- 
tined to  furnish  an  incident  which  gave  a  fresh 
direction  to  my  thoughts,  and  mingled  a  new 
element — may  I  say,  in  my  nature — ^productive 
sometimes  of  pain,  sometimes  of  pleasure, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  life. 


A  TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 
Among  the  domestic  servants  of  my  grand- 
father was  a  lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  brought  by  the  famify  out  of  Staf- 
fordshire. One  of  the  tasks  of  Henry  was,  as 
night  came  on,  to  close  the  shutters  of  the  large 
French  windows,  which  descended  almost  to  the 
grass  of  the  lawn.  He  was  a  gay,  light,  cheer- 
ful lad,  and  had,  I  have  heard  (though  I  never 
saw  her),  a  remarkably  beautiful  sister  in  Staf- 
fordshire, of  whom  he  was  doatingly  fond.  One 
evening,  while  my  grandfather  was  sitting  in  the 
library,  I  stood  at  the  garden  door  of  the  house, 
watching  the  last  tints  of  day  depart  from  the 
sky,  and  a  planet  appear,  and  shine  like  an  an- 
gelic lamp,  before  the  coming  of  the  queen-like 
moon.  Every  thing  was  calm  and  peaceful — I 
might  say  even  cheerful ;  for  the  rich,  round  note 
of  the  blackbird  was  pouring  from  beneath  the 
hollies  and  the  laurels,  and  a  thrush  upon  a  tall 
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tree,  was  seen  fixing  his  dark  bright  eyes  upon 
the  fading  vvest,  and  warbling  sweetly. 

Henry,  the  footboy,  was  seen  shutting  the 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  on  the  right,  and 
whistling,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  birds.  He 
passed  before  me  when  that  was  done,  to  close 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room  on  the  left,  and 
seemed  perfectly  cheerful  and  happy.  By  this 
time  twilight  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  returning  into  the  house — for  having 
been  ill,  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  evening  air 
— when  suddenly  the  lad  rushed  up  toward  the 
door,  and  was  passing  in,  with  a  face  as  pale  as 
death,  and  his  eyes  full  of  terror.  I  caught  him 
by  the  arm,  however,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  when  he  replied,  hurriedly,  and  strug- 
gling to  get  away,  "I  have  seen  my  sister — I 
have  seen  my  sister !"  His  alarm  and  agitation 
were  evidently  dreadful :  the  door  of  the  library 
was  near ;  and  still  holding  him  by  the  arm,  I 
dragged  him  into  the  presence  of  my  grand- 
£Etther,  saying,  **  Henry  says  he  has  seen  his 
sister,  sir." 

My  grandfather  was  a  very  grave,  and  some- 
what sharp-tempered  man,  though  kindly  at 
heart  But  he  was  not  a  little  skeptical,  even 
upon  points  far  removed  from  the  domain  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  looking  up,  he  said,  **  What  does 
the  fool  mean  t  His  sister  can  not  have  come 
to  London." 

"  If  it  was  not  she,  it  was  her  spirit,"  replied 
the  lad.  **I  saw  her,  sir,  as  plainly  as  I  see 
you.  Her  night-dress  seemed  almost  to  brush 
against  me." 

"So  she  was  in  her  night-dress,  was  shel" 
said  my  grandfather,  his  lip  curling  with  a  slight 
sneer.  *'  Boy,  you  have  been  exciting  your  im- 
agination with  ghost  stories." 

**  No,  I  have  not,  sir,"  answered  the  poor  lad ; 
"  and  was  thinking  of  nothing  less,  when  she 
came  suddenly  by  me,  with  her  pretty  face  all 
covered  with  blotches." 

My  grandfather  mused.  "Did  she  speak  1" 
he  said,  at  length. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,"  answered  the  boy.  "  How 
could  she  speak  1     I  am  sure  she  is  dead." 

"  If  she  were  dead,  she  could  speak  as  well  as 
move,"  replied  my  grandfather.  "  But  don't  be 
a  fool,  Henry.  Your  sister  is  a  fine  healthy  girl  : 
no  fear  of  her  being  dead.  Most  likely  when 
last  she  wrote,  she  told  you  she  was  a  little 
unwell,  or  else  you  have  not  heard  from  her  for 
a  longer  time  than  usual ;  and,  being  an  affec- 
tionate sort  of  ass,  you  have  grown  foolishly 
anxious  about  her." 

**  I  had  a  letter  from  her  a  fortnight  ago,  sir," 
said  the  lad  humbly ;  **  and  then  she  was  quite 
well,  and  in  fine  spirits ;  for  she  was  going  to  be 
married  very  soon  to  Wilkinson,  the  blacksmith. 
But,  poor  thing,  she  will  never  marry  him ;  for, 
begging  your  honor's  pardon,  I  am  sure  she  is 
dead." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  my  grandfather.  "  Take 
him  into  the  dining-room,  Willy,  and  give  him 
a  bumper  of  old  Port.  Something  has  put  him 
out  of  spirits." 


I  did  as  I  was  directed;  but  nothing  could 
raise  the  spirits  of  poor  Henry.  My  grandfather 
made  light  of  the  whole  business,  and  read  me 
a  long  lecture  upon  superstition  that  very  even- 
ing. But  he  wrote — for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  lad's  mind,  I  believe — to  his  steward  in  Stan 
fordshire,  demanding  news  of  Henry's  sister. 
Ere  that  letter  could  receive  an  answer,  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  poor  girl's  death,  on  the 
very  evening  when  Henry  fancied  he  had  seen 
her,  and  about  half  an  hour  before.  I  ventured 
to  remark  the  singular  coincidence  to  my  grand- 
father, and  thought  he  winced  a  little ;  but  he 
only  said,  with  that  dry  manner  which  skeptical 
people  always  assume,  when  they  meet  with  any 
thing  that  puzzles  them,  **  If  there  be  any  thing 
more  than  mere  accident  in  the  coincidence, 
Willy,  we  may  draw  important  conclusions  from 
the  premises,  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  a  spec- 
tre's locomotion.  You  see,  we  have  just  as 
much  reason  to  infer  that  it  takes  half  an  hour 
for  a  ghost  to  travel  to  London  out  of  Stafford- 
shire, as  that  she  traveled  at  all,  to  warn  her 
brother  of  her  death.  It  is  a  very  short  time 
for  the  journey,  certainly ;  but  ghosts  do  not  use 
slow  post-chaises." 

I  was  afraid  to  reply ;  and  the  subject  drop- 
ped. But  it  was  one  upon  which  I  pondered 
long,  and  drew  my  own  conclusions :  nor  have 
they  ever  been  shaken.  Many  things  are  called 
superstition  which  are  not  really  so.  To  use  a 
paradox,  to  explain  a  paradox,  let  me  observe  :  we 
reason  analogically  between  things  which  have 
no  analogies,  and,  of  course,  our  reasonings  are 
false.  The  human  intellect  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  objects  within  the  scope  of  our  senses. 
What  is  beyond  those,  is  matter  of  revelation ; 
and  yet  we  argue  of  the  immaterial  from  the 
material,  shutting  out  the  light  afibrded  us  with 
a  child's  house  of  cards.  One  positive  fact  re- 
vealed, regarding  the  soul's  destiny,  a  future 
state,  a  world  beyond  the  sight,  is  worth  to  me 
all  the  arguments  in  the  world. 

I  did  not  reason  much  upon  the  event  that 
had  occurred,  it  is  true.  I  was  too  young.  But 
I  became  convinced,  not  only  that  such  beings 
do  exist,  as  disembodied  spirits,  but  that  they 
walk  the  earth,  and  fill  the  air  beside  us ;  and 
that,  occasionally,  by  some  means — probably  by 
no  exercise  of  the  usual  corporeal  faculties — ^by 
no  impression  on  the  retina,  by  no  vibration  of 
the  tympanum — ^their  presence  is  made  known 
to  us ;  and  that  by  other  senses,  than  those  of 
the  clay,  we  hear  or  see  them  as  distinctly  as 
with  the  eye  or  ear.  I  say,  I  became  convinced 
of  this.  But  yet  it  had  no  detrimental  effect 
upon  my  mind.  It  filled  me  with  no  apprehen- 
sions :  it  produced  no  terrors.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  familiarize  my  thoughts  with  things 
strange  and  dreadful  to  others.  In  the  darkest 
night,  in  the  most  lonely  place,  I  never  feared 
to  see  a  spirit,  or  to  use  our  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  a  ghost.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather 
longed  for  it,  and  would  have  given  much  to 
have  held  some  communion  with  several  of  those 
who  had  left  me  upon  the  earth;  my  mother 
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and  my  friend  especially.  I  remember,  too,  that 
in  the  course  of  that  same  year,  my  mind,  led 
by  the  events  which  had  occurred,  dwelt  upon, 
brooded  over,  considerations  which  present 
themseWes  seldom  to  the  mind  of  one  so  young. 
I  speculated,  curiously,  as  to  how  long  sensa- 
tion, consciousness,  lingered  in  the  corporeal 
frame  after  actual  life  had  departed.  I  asked 
myself,  Can  the  dead  feel  1 — Can  they  hear  T — 
Do  they  know  '^ — Are  they  conscious  of  what  is 
passing  around  them  1  And  this  gave  rise  to  a 
curious  experiment  which  I  afterward  practiced, 
and  which  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  this  curious  subject  of  contemplation, 
from  accidental  circumstances.  My  grandfather, 
as  I  have  said,  was  of  a  somewhat  skeptical  turn 
of  mind — nay  more,  his  reason  was  of  a  very 
speculative  character.  He  was  fond  of  every 
sort  of  discussion,  and  peculiarly  so,  of  collect- 
ing facts  which  might  form  the  basis  of  argu- 
ments. No  reverence  ever  stopped  him.  No 
awe  of  any  being,  or  any  theme  ever  stood  in 
his  way.  He  usfed  to  say,  **  Every  thing  may 
be  true :  every  thing  may  be  false.  Let  us  al- 
ways inquire  which  it  is,'  and  keep  our  minds 
open  to  conviction.*'  As  a  somewhat  thought- 
ful boy,  while  residing  at  his  house,  I  always 
dined  with  himself;  and  during  the  four  or  five 

months  which  I  spent  at  F in  a  somewhat 

delicate  state  of  health,  I  heard  two  little  narra- 
tives from  men  of  the  most  different  characters, 
both  tending  to  elucidate  the  very  subject  with 
which  my  mind  was  so  busily  occupied.  On 
one  occasion  my  grandfather,  in  the  morning, 
informed  me  that  a  very  dear  friend,  and  indeed, 
a  relation  of  my  mother's,  was  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  house.  I  had  often  heard  his  name 
before,  and  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  self-devoted  of  men.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  residing  usually 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  employed  his  ample 
private  means  in  works  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence. I  had  heard  my  mother  speak  of  him 
before  her  death,  and  I  looked  eagerly  forward 
to  the  hour  of  his  coming. 

At  length  the  Reverend  John  H —  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  dressed  with  peculiar  neatness,  but  en- 
tirely in  black,  was  ushered  in.  At  first,  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  with  his  appearance; 
for  he  had  no  form  or  comeliness  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  was  a  slightly  made  man,  with 
jet-black  hair,  without  one  good  feature  in  his 
face,  except  the  eyes,  and  had  a  somewhat  sat- 
urnine complexion.  His  air  had  something  pe- 
culiarly calm  and  tranquil  in  it,  without  any 
stiffness,  without  any  affectation  of  dignity ;  but 
a  still,  grave  ease,  which  implied  more  than  I 
perceived  at  the  time.  When  he  smiled,  how- 
ever— and  he  did  so  the  moment  I  was  presented 
to  him — his  fiice  was  lighted  up  with  the  sweet- 
est expression  of  benevolence  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  at 
dinner  that  day,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  a  multitude  of  subjects :  Mr.  H —  holding 


his  part  well,  and  easily,  on  every  topic  that 
was  discussed.  I  could  see  my  grandfather^ 
eyes  turned  frequently  to  his  &ce,  as  if  remafk- 
ing  something  peculiar  there ;  but  after  dinner 
the  motive  came  out.  **Why,  John,  he  said, 
'*  you  seem  in  very  good  heaith,  and  yet,  when 
first  you  came  into  the  room,  I  thought  yoa  must 
be  ill .  I  recollect  you  quite  a  ruddy  young  man ; 
and  now — " 

**  Tou  would  say  I  am  as  yellow  as  a  guinaa,** 
replied  Mr.  H — ,  with  a  smile. 

*'  No,  no — ^not  exactly  that,"  answered  my 
grandfather ;  "  but  your  face  has  lost  all  color, 
and  got  a  sort  of  leaden  look." 

**  That  is  owing  to  the  fever  I  had,  some  four 
years  ago,"  replied  the  reverend  gentleman, 
"  and  of  which  I  died,  if  ever  man  really  died 
and  came  to  life  again,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. *^ 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke ;  and  every  one  present, 
expressing  an  anxiety  for  some  explanation  of 
what  he  meant,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
strange  event  that  had  occurred  to  him,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  render  almost  in  his  own  words, 
only  remarking,  that  he  is  still  living,  and  can 
probably  give  farther  details,  if  my  executors 
think  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  them. 


THB  FEELINGS  OF  THE  DEAD. 
"  In  the  winter  of  18—,"  said  Mr.  H.— , "  thopa 
was  a  great  deal  of  typhus  fever  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  a  gloomy,  sad  winter,  changing  frequently 
from  hard  frost  to  warm,  rainy  oppressive 
weather ;  and  never  did  my  native  city  better  de- 
serve the  name  ofAuld  Reekie  than  during  nearly 
four  months  of  that  year.  The  high  winds,  to 
which  we  are  generally  subjected  in  winter,  seem- 
ed to  have  ceased  altogether :  the  smoke,  instead 
of  rising,  beat  down  upon  the  city  ;  and  notwitb* 
standing  its  elevated  situation,  and  fine  mount- 
ain air,  the  streets  and  houses  were  so  murky 
dark,  that  there  was  very  little  difiference  be- 
tween the  short,  dim  day,  and  the  long  and  early 
night.  A  sort  of  oppression  fell  upon  all  men*a 
spirits,  which  was  increased  by  the  floating  m- 
mors  of  the  awful  ravages  of  disease  in  the 
town,  brought  home  to  us,  every  now  and  then, 
by  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  a  friend  or  a 
relation.  Gradually,  the  fever  increased  in  vir- 
ulence, and  extended  far  and  wide,  till  it  became 
almost  a  pestilence.  It  confined  itself  to  no  class, 
or  age.  Judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  were  smit- 
ten, as  well  as  the  humbler  classes :  old  and 
young  alike  fell  before  it.  Many  good  men  in 
the  ministry  were  taken  away.  It  assumed  the 
the  worst  form  of  all,  however,  in  the  prisons  of 
the  city,  and  the  account  of  its  ravages  within 
their  walls  was  tremendous.     As  the  minister  of 

the Kirk,  I  was  not  absolutely  called  upon 

to  attend  the  prisoners ;  but  I  heard  that  two  of 
my  brelfaren  had  died,  in  consequence  of  their 
zealous  care  of  the  poor  souls  within  those 
heavy  walls.  It  was  with  difiSculty  that  a  safR- 
dent  number  of  the  clergy  could  be  found  to  at- 
tend to  their  sporitoal  wants,  and  I  volunteered 
to  visit  the  prisons,  daily,  myself  For  nearly  a 
fortnight,  I  continaed  in  the  performance  of  the 
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Ihnctions  I  had  undertaken,  without  suffering  in 
the  least — except  mentally,  from  witnessing  the 
mifferings  of  others.  But  one  Saturday  night, 
as  I  returned  home  through  the  very  gloomy 
streets,  I  felt  a  lassitude  upon  me,  an  utter  pros- 
tration of  strength,  which  forced  me  to  stop 
twice,  in  order  to  rest,  before  I  reached  my  own 
door.  I  attributed  it  to  excessive  fatigue  ;  for 
I  was  without  the  slightest  apprehension,  and 
never  at  all  looked  forward  to  the  coming  ca- 
lamity. When  I  reached  home,  I  could  not  eat : 
my  appetite  was  gone.  But  that  I  attributed 
also  to  fatigue,  and  I  went  quietly  to  bed.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  intense  pain  in  the  back, 
and  in  the  forehead  succeeded ;  a  burning  heat 
spread  all  over  me :  my  tongue  became  parched, 
and  dry :  my  mind  wandered  slightly ;  and  in- 
stead of  rising  to  preach,  as  I  intended,  I  was 
obliged  to  lie  still,  and  send  for  a  physician  with 
the  first  ray  of  the  morning  light.  His  visit  is 
the  last  thing  I  recollect  for  several  days.  I  re- 
member his  ordering  all  the  windows  to  be  open- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  day,  and 
causing  saucers,  filled  with  some  disinfecting 
fluid,  to  be  placed  in  dififeront  parts  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  guard  my  wife  and  children  against 
the  infection.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered that  I  had  caught  the  fever.  I  remem- 
ber little  more — for  violent  delirium  set  in  soon 
— till  suddenly,  after  a  lapse  of  several  days,  I 
regained  my  consciousness,  and  with  it  a  convic- 
tion that  I  was  dying.  My  wife  was  kneeling, 
weeping,  by  my  bedside  :  two  physicians  and  a 
narse  were  present ;  and  it  was  strange  after  the 
dull  state  of  perfect  insensibility  in  which  I  had 
lain  during  the  last  twenty  four  hours,  how  com- 
pletely all  my  senses  had  returned,  how  keen 
were  all  my  perceptions,  how  perfect  my  powers 
of  thought  and  reason.  '  In  my  very  healthiest 
days,  I  never  remember  to  have  had  so  complete 
command  of  all  my  mental  faculties,  as  at  that 
moment.  But  I  was  reduced  to  infant  weak- 
ness ;  and  there  was  a  sensation  of  sinking  faint- 
ness,  not  confined  to  any  one  part,  or  organ, 
but  spreading  over  my  whole  frame,  which  plain- 
ly announced  to  me  that  the  great  event  was 
coming.  They  gave  me  some  brandy  in  tea-spoon- 
fuls ;  but  it  had  no  other  efifect  than  to  enable 
me  to  utter  a  few  words  of  afifcction  and  conso- 
lation to  my  wife  ;  and  then  the  power  of  speech 
departed  altogether.  The  sensation  that  suc- 
eeeded,  I  can  not  describe.  Few  have  felt  it. 
But  I  have  conversed  with  one  or  two  who  have 
experienced  the  same,  and  I  never  found  one 
who  either  by  a  figure,  or  by  direct  language, 
could  convey  any  notion  of  it.  The  utmost  I 
can  say,  is,  that  it  was  a  feeling  of  extinction. 
Fainting  is  very  different.  This  was  dying ; 
and  a  single  moment  of  perfect  unconsciousness 
succeeded. 

"  Every  one  believed  me  dead.  My  eyes  were 
closed,  and  weights  put  upon  them.  The  lower 
jaw,  which  remained  dropped,  was  bound  up 
with  a  black  ribbon.  My  wife  was  hurried  from 
the  room,  sobbing  sadly ;  and  there  I  lay,  mo- 
tionless, voiceless,  sightless;   growing  colder, 


and  more  cold,  my  limbs  benumbed,  my  heart 
without  puLsation,  dead,  all  but  in  spirit,  and 
with  but  one  corporeal  faculty  in  its  original 
acuteness.  Not  only  did  my  hearing  remain 
perfect  and  entire,  but  it  seemed  to  be  quicken- 
ed, and  rendered  ten  times  more  sensitive  than 
ever.  I  could  hear  sounds  in  the  house,  at  a 
distance  from  my  chamber,  Which  had  never 
reached  me  there  before.  The  convulsive  sob- 
bing of  my  wife  in  a  distant  room  :  the  murmur- 
ed conversation  of  the  physicians  in  a  chamber 
below:  the  little  feet  of  my  children  treading 
with  timid  steps  as  they  passed  the  chamber  of 
death ;  and  the  voice  of  the  nurse  saying,  *'  Hush, 
my  dear,  hush,'*  as  the  eldest  wept  aloud  in  as- 
cending the  stairs. 

**  There  was  an  old  woman  left  with  a  light,  to 
watch  with  the  dead  body,  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  painful  to  me  was  her  moving  about  the 
room,  her  muttering  to  herself,  and  her  heavy 
snoring  when  she  fell  asleep.  But  more  terri- 
ble anguish  was  in  store.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  undertaker  came  to  measure  me  for 
my  coffin.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  all 
benumbed,  yet  I  had  a  faint  remnant  of  feeling, 
which  made  me  know  when  any  thing  touched 
me,  and  a  consciousness  as  perfect  as  in  the 
highest  days  of  health.  You  can  fancy,  better 
than  I  can  tell,  what  I  endured,  as  I  felt  the 
man's  measure  run  over  my  body  to  take  the  pre- 
cise size  for  the  awful  receptacle  that  was  to  carry 
me  to  the  grave.  Then  came  the  discussion  of 
half  an  hour  between  him  and  the  old  crone  in 
the  chamber,  in  regard  to  black  gloves  and  hat- 
bands. I  am  really  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
remember  the  sensations  I  experienced.  I  never 
felt  so  unchristian  in  my  life,  as  I  did  then,  when 
lying,  to  all  appearance,  dead  ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  all  was,  I  could  not  master  those  sensations. 
Will  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  even  when  con- 
sciousness remained  entire.  Afler  that,  what  I 
most  distinctly  remember,  was  a  long,  dull  blank. 
I  fancy  the  room  was  left  vacant,  for  I  had  no 
perceptions.  The  spirit  was  lefl  to  itself.  Its 
only  remaining  organ  of  communication  with  the 
material  world  had  nothing  to  act  upon,  and 
thought  was  all  in  all.  But  thought  was  in- 
tensely terrible.  True,  thought  was  concen- 
trated altogether  upon  one  subject  Every  man 
has  much  to  repent  of  Every  man  who  be- 
lieves, has  much  to  hope  and  to  fear  in  the  pres^ 
ence  of  another  world.  But  repentance,  hope, 
fear — I  tell  you  the  plain  truth — another  world 
itself,  never  came  into  my  mind.  They  seemed 
to  have  died  away  from  memory,  with  that  ex- 
tinction of  will  of  which  I  have  spoken.  All  I 
thought  of  then,  was,  that  I  was  lying  there 
li\'ing,  and  was  about  to  bo  buried  with  the  dead. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  terrible  dreams  in  which 
we  seem  grasped  by  some  monster,  or  some 
assassin,  and  struggle  to  shriek  or  to  resist,  but 
have  neither  power  to  utter  a  sound  nor  to  movo 
a  limb. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  much  upon  the  farther  partic- 
ulars. The  coffin  was  brought  into  the  room  ;  I 
was  dressed  in  my  grave-clothes :  I  was  moved 
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into  that  narrow  bed,  stiff,  and  rigid  as  a  stone, 
with  agony  of  mind,  whf-:h  I  thought  must  have 
awakened  some  power  in  the  cold,  dull  mass 
which  bound  up  my  spirit  One  whole  night  I 
lay  there  in  the  coffin — hearing  the  tick  of  the 
clock  upon  the  stairs — filled  with  strange  and 
wild  impressions— doubting  whether  I  were  really 
dead,  or  whether  I  were  living — longing  to  see 
and  know  if  my  flesh  were  actually  corrupting 
— fancying  that  I  felt  the  worm.  The  morning 
broke  :  a  dim,  gray  light  found  its  way  through 
my  closed  eyelids ;  and  about  an  hour  after,  I 
heard  the  step  of  the  undertaker  and  another 
man  in  the  room.  One  of  them  dropped  some- 
thing heavily  on  the  floor,  and  a  minute  after, 
they  came  close  to  the  coffin,  and  the  undertaker 
asked  his  assistant  for  the  sercw-driver.  It  was 
the  last  instant  of  hope  ;  and  all  was  agony. 
Suddenly,  I  heard  my  wife's  step  quite  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  *  Oh  God  !  she  will  never  let 
them !'  I  thought.  *  She  who  loved  me  so  well, 
who  was  so  dearly  loved !' 

"  She  came  very  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  the 
step  paused  at  the  door.  I  fancied  I  could  al- 
most see  her,  pale  and  trembling  there.  The 
undertaker  asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  for  the  coffin- 
lid.  But  the  door  opened,  and  Isabella's  voice 
exclaimed,  half-choked  with  tears,  **  Oh,  not  yet 
— not  yet !     I^t  me  look  at  him  once  again  !" 

Love  and  sorrow  spoke  in  every  tone.  My 
spirit  thanked  her;  and  never  had  I  felt  such 
ardent  love  for  her  as  then.  But  the  idea  of 
living  burial  was  still  pre-eminent.  If  she  took 
that  last  look  and  left  me,  all  was  over.  My 
anguish  was  beyond  all  description.  It  seemed 
to  rouse  my  spirit  to  some  great,  tremendous 
effort.  I  tried  to  groan,  to  speak,  to  cry,  to 
move,  even  to  breathe.  Suddenly,  in  that  great 
agony,  a  single  drop  of  perspiration  broke  out 
upon  my  forehead.  It  felt  like  molten  iron  pour- 
ing through  the  skin.  But  the  deadly  spell  was 
broken.  My  arms  struggled  within  their  cover- 
ing :  I  partly  raised  my  head,  and  opened  my 
eyes  wide. 

**  A  loud,  long  shriek  rang  through  the  room, 
and  my  wife  cast  herself  upon  the  coffin,  be- 
tween me  and  the  hateful  covering  the  man  held 
up  in  his  hands. 

**  I  need  not  tell  you  all  that  followed ;  for  here 
I  am,  alive  and  in  perfect  health.  But  I  have 
never  recovered  my  original  color,  and  have  ever 
remained  as  sallow  as  you  see  me  now.  The 
event,  however,  has  been'  a  warning  to  me.  In 
many  cases  previously,  I  had  calmly  seen  people 
hurried  very  early  to  the  grave ;  but  ever  since, 
wherever  I  had  influence,  I  have  prevented  the 
dead  from  being  buried  before  some  signs  of  cor- 
ruption presented  themselves  ;  for  I  am  perfect- 
ly|Conv'nced  that  those  signs  are  the  only  real 
tests  of  death.*' 

Such  was  the  tale  told  at  my  grandfather's 
table,  in  my  hearing,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  H — , 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  pious,  exemplary  men 
I  ever  knew. 

Though  not.  I  am  afraid,  over-burdened  with 
religion  himself,  my  grandfather  never  sneered 


at  religion  in  others,  and  he  merely  observed, 
"  The  strangest  part  of  your  history,  my  excel- 
lent friend,  seems  to  me,  the  extinction,  as  it 
were,  of  all  thought  of  a  future  state,  in  the 
terrible  condition  to  which  you  were  reduced.  I 
might  almost  call  it  the  extinction  of  religion  in 
your  mind,  which,  in  one  of  your  principles  and 
views,  seems  almost  unaccountable ;  for  the 
mere  act  of  memory,  I  should  imagine,  must 
have  recalled  the  ideas  in  which  you  had  been 
brought  up." 

"  It  was  a  very  strange  state,"  said  Mr.  H — , 
thoughtfully.  "  One  in  which  every  thing  seem- 
ed extinguished,  but  perception.  You  are  wrong, 
however,  in  supposing  that  religion  was  at  an 
end ;  for  the  idea  of  God,  and  his  mercy  through 
Christ  were  present  to  me  all  the  time,  not  distinct 
as  thoughts,  and  without  giving  me  any  power 
to  will,  or  to  do ;  but  as  perceptions,  as  beliefs 
— just  as  in  the  midst  of  a  dream,  we  very  often 
know  that  we  are  dreaming.  I  can  not  explain 
myself  more  clearly  ;  but  whenever  I  again  meet 
with  another  person  who  has  been  in  a  similar 
state,  I  will  compare  my  sensations  in  these  par- 
ticulars— for  I  can  not  call  them  thoughts — with 
his,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  something  more 
definite." 

This  reply  brought  forth  a  great  number  of 
stories  from  persons  round  the  table,  of  swoons, 
and  trances ;  but  as  they  were  all  given  second 
or  third  hand,  I  will  turn  at  once  to  the  second 
little  history  I  have  mentioned,  in  which,  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  H — ,  the  narrator  was  himself  the 
sufferer. 


BETTER  THAN  DIAMONDS. 

I  WAS  standing  in  the  broad,  crowded  street 
of  a  large  city.  It  was  a  cold  winter's  day. 
There  had  been  rain  ;  and  although  the  sun  was 
then  shining  brightly,  yet  the  long  icicles  hung 
from  the  eavej  of  the  houses,  and  the  wheels 
rumbled  loudly  as  they  passed  over  the  frozen 
ground.  There  was  a  clear  bright  look,  and  a 
cold  bracing  feeling  in  the  air,  and  a  keen  north- 
west wind,  which  quickened  every  step.  Just 
then  a  little  child  came  running  along — a  /wor, 
ill-clad  child :  her  clothes  were  scant  and  thread- 
bare ;  she  had  no  cloak,  and  no  shawl ;  and  her 
little  bare  feet  looked  red  and  suffering.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years  old. 
She  carried  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  Poor  little 
shivering  child  !  I,  even  I,  who  could  do  nothing 
else,  pitied  her.  As  she  passed  me,  her  foot 
slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  she  fell,  with  a  cry  of 
pain  :  but  she  held  the  bundle  tightly  in  her  hand, 
and  jumping  up,  although  she  limped  sadly,  en- 
deavored to  run  on  as  before. 

"Stop,  little  girl,  stop,"  said  a  soft  sweel 
voice ;  and  a  beautiful  woman,  wrapped  in  a 
large  shawl,  and  with  furs  all  around  her,  came 
out  of  a  jeweler's  store  close  by.  *•  Poor  little 
child,"  she  said,  **  are  you  hurt  ?  Sit  down  on 
this  step  and  tell  me."  How  I  loved  her,  and 
how  beautifiil  she  looked !  *'  Oh,  I  can  not,"  said 
the  child,  **  I  can  not  wait — I  am  in  such  a  hur- 
ry.   I  have  been  to  the  shoemaker's,  and  mother 
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must  finish  this  work  tonight,  or  she  will  never 
get  any  more  shoes  to  bind."  **  To-night  I"  said 
the  beautiful  woman — '*  to-night  ]"  *'  Yes,"  said 
the  child — for  the  stranger's  kind  manner  had 
made  her  bold — '^yes;  for  the  great  ball  to- 
night ;  and  these  satin  slippers  must  be  span- 
gled, and — "  The  beautiful  woman  took  the 
bundle  from  the  child's  hand,  and  unrolled  it. 
You  do  not  know  why  her  face  flushed,  and  then 
turned  pale ;  but  /,  yes,  I  looked  into  the  bun- 
dle, and  on  the  inside  of  the  slipper  I  saw  a 
name — a  lady's  name — ^written ;  but — I  shall  not 
tell  it.  **  And  where  does  your  mother  live,  little 
girl  1"  So  the  child  told  her  where,  and  then  she 
tokl  her  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  that  her  little 
baby  brother  was  sick,  and  that  her  mother  bound 
shoes,  that  they  might  have  bread;  but  that 
sometimes  they  were  very  hungry,  and  some- 
times they  were  very  cold ;  and  that  her  mother 
sometimes  cried,  because  she  had  no  money  to 
buy  milk  for  her  little  sick  brother.  And  then  I 
saw  that  the  lady's  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  and 
she  rolled  up  the  bundle  quickly,  and  gave  it 
back  to  the  little  girl — but  she  gave  her  nothing 
else ;  no,  not  even  one  sixpence ;  and,  turning 
away,  went  back  into  the  store  from  which  she 
had  just  come  out.  As  she  went  away,  I  saw  the 
glitter  of  a  diamond  pin.  Presently  she  came 
back,  and,  stepping  into  a  handsome  carriage, 
rolled  off.  The  little  girl  looked  after  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  her  little  bare  feet  colder 
than  they  were  before,  ran  quickly  away,  /went 
with  the  little  girl,  and  I  saw  her  go  to  a  narrow, 
damp  street,  and  into  a  small,  dark  room  ;  and  I 
saw  her  mother — her  sad,  faded  mother;  but 
with  a  face  so  sweet,  so  patient,  hushing  and 
soothing  a  sick  baby.  And  the  babe  slept ;  and 
the  mother  laid  it  on  her  own  lap,  and  the  bun- 
dle was  unrolled ;  and  a  dim  candle  helped  her 
with  her  work,  for  though  it  was  not  night,  yet 
her  room  was  very  .dark.  Then,  after  a  while,  she 
kissed  her  little  girl,  and  bade  her  warm  her  poor 
little  frozen  feet  over  the  scanty  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  gave  her  a  liuU  piece  of  bread,  for  she  had 
no  more ;  and  then  she  heard  her  say  her  even- 
ing prayer,  and,  folding  her  tenderly  to  her  bosom, 
blessed  her,  and  told  her  that  the  angels  would 
take  care  of  her.  And  the  little  child  slept,  and 
dreamed — oh,  such  pleasant  dreams  ! — of  warm 
stockings,  and  new  shoes ;  but  the  mother  sewed 
on,  alone.  And  as  the  bright  spangles  glittered 
on  the  satin  slipper,  came  there  no  repining  into 
her  heart  1  When  she  thought  of  her  little  child's 
bare,  cold  feet,  and  of  the  scant  morsel  of  dry 
bread,  which  had  not  satisfied  her  hunger,  came 
there  no  visions  of  a  bright  room,  and  gorgeous 
clothing,  and  a  table  loaded  with  all  that  was 
geod  and  nice,  one  little  portion  of  which  spared 
to  her  would  send  warmth  and  comfort  to  her 
humble  dwelling !  If  such  thoughts  came,  and 
others— of  a  pleasant  cottage,  and  of  one  who  had 
dearly  loved  her,  and  whose  strong  arm  bad  kept 
want  and  trouble  from  her  and  her  babes,  but 
who  could  never  come  back — if  these  thoughts 
did  come,  rcpiningly,  there  came  also  another ; 
and  the  widow's  hands  were  cUsped,  and  her 


head  bowed  low  in  deep  contrition,  as  I  heard  her 
say,  ** Father,  forgive  me;  for  thou  doest  all 
things  well,  and  I  will  yet  trust  thee."  Just  then 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  some  one  entered. 
Was  it  an  angel  ?  Her  dress  was  of  spotless 
white,  and  she  moved  with  a  noiseless  step.  She 
went  to  the  bed  where  the  sleeping  child  lay,  and 
covered  it  with  soft,  warm  blankets.  Then  pre- 
sently a  fire  sparkled  and  blazed  there,  such  as 
the  little  old  grate  had  never  known  before.  Then 
a  huge  loaf  was  upon  the  table,  and  fresh  miUc 
for  the  sick  babe.  Then  she  passed  gently  be- 
fore the  mother,  and  drawing  the  unfinished  slip- 
per from  her  hand,  placed  there  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  like  music,  **  Bless  thy  God, 
who  18  the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow" 
— and  she  was  gone :  only,  as  she  went  out,  I 
heard  her  say — **  Better  than  diamonds  !  better 
than  diamonds r'  What  could  she  meant  I 
looked  at  the  mother.  With  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes,  she  blessed  her  God,  who  had 
sent  an  angel  to  comfort  her.  So  I  went  away 
too  ;  and  I  went  to  a  bright  room,  where  there 
was  music,  and  dancing,  and  lights,  and  sweet 
flowers;  and  I  saw  young,  happy  faces,  and 
beautiful  women,  richly  dressed,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels ;  but  none  that  I  knew ;  until  one 
passed  me,  whose  dress  was  of  simple  white, 
with  only  a  rose-bud  on  her  bosom,  and  whose 
voice  was  like  the  sweet  sound  of  a  silver  lute. 
No  spangled  slipper  glittered  upon  her  foot ;  but 
she  moved  as  one  that  treadeth  upon  the  air,  and 
the  divine  beauty  of  holiness  had  so  glorified  her 
face,  that  I  felt,  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  that  she  was 
indeed  as  an  angel  of  God. 


GIFTS  OF  MEMORY. 
"VrOTHING  in  man's  wonderful  nature  can  be 
li  more  wonderful  or  mysterious  than  his  gifi 
of  memory.  Cicero,  aft^r  long  thinking  about  it, 
was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  gift,  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment  are  continued  throughout 
the  entire  after  life  of  a  man.  Take  the  child,  for 
example,  and  you  find  that  the  principles,  max- 
ims, and  motives  to  conduct,  which  are  implanted 
in  him  in  his  earliest  years,  are  precisely  those 
which  are  the  most  dominant  in  his  manhood  and 
old  age.  Impressions  made  in  childhood  are  never 
forgotten ;  and  those  which  are  made  when  the 
frame  is  in  its  tenderest  state,  and  the  mind  as 
yet  altogether  unformed,  are  invariably  those 
which  last  the  longest  and  are  rooted  the  deep- 
est. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  body  is  undergo- 
ing a  constant  process  of  renovation  of  its  par- 
ticles— that  in  the  course  of  every  seven  or  ten 
years  the  whole  substance  of  the  human  frame 
has  been  removed,  to  give  place  to  altogether  new 
material.  And  thus  the  man  of  to-day  is  an  en- 
tirely different  person,  so  far  as  his  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  brain,  and  blood-vessels  are  con- 
cerned, from  what  he  was  seven  or  ten  years  ago. 
Yet  the  man  is  the  same !     Why  t     Because  of 
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his  power  of  memory,  which  enables  him  to  re- 
tain a  record  of  all  past  impressions,  sensations, 
ideas^  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences.  The 
material  of  the  body  has  changed,  but  the  mem- 
ory is  the  same.  Does  not  this  circumstancfi 
warrant  the  conclosion  of  Cicero  1 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue  about  this 
matter  at  present.  We  would  only  cite  a  few  of 
the  more  note-w<^hy  instances  of  the  powers  of 
memory  of  distinguished  individuals,  well  known 
to  fame.  We  must  remark,  however,  at  the  out- 
set, that  memory  is  of  various  khids.  There  is 
a  speciality  in  the  things  remembered  by  peculiar 
minds  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  strongly 
tends  to. bear  out  the  views  of  the  phrenologists 
as  to  the  special  faculties  of  the  mind.  For  in- 
stance, one  man  will  vividly  remember  forms  and 
colors,  but  have  no  memory  for  words.  Another 
remembers  words  but  not  ideas,  and  is  altogether 
oblivious  of  forms  of  scenery  or  persons.  A 
third  remembers  ideas,  but  not  the  words  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  A  fourth  has  a  strong 
memory  for  combinations  of  sounds,  but  not  of 
words,  ideas,  or  colors.  A  fifth  remembers  places 
— and  so  on. 

Michael  Angelo  had  an  extraordinary  memory 
of  the  forms  of  objects — so  much  so,  that  when 
he  had  once  seen  a  thing,  he  could  at  any  time 
recall  it  to  memory  so  as  to  draw  it  correctly.  In 
the  multitude  of  figures  which  you  find  produced 
in  his  works,  no  two  are  alike.  When  a  youth, 
he  was  already  distinguished  for  this  extraordi- 
nary memory  of  forms  and  figures ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  artists,  at  a  friendly  supper, 
had  laid  a  wager  as  to  which  of  them  could  pro- 
duce most  faithfully  from  memory  a  copy  of  some 
grotesque  caricature  which  they  had  seen  upon 
ike  walls,  Michael  Angelo  at  once  reproduced  it, 
as  accurately  as  if  it  had  been  placed  before  his 
eyes — a  feat  of  all  the  greater  difficulty  to  him, 
as  he  was  accustomed  only  to  draw  figures  of 
perfect  form  and  grandeur. 

The  late  Mr.  Turner,  the  great  painter,  had 
an  equally  remarkable  memory  for  the  details  of 
places.  In  sketching,  he  would  only  take  a  rough 
outline  on  the  spot,  and,  months  afler,  paint  a 
picture  from  the  sketch,  filling  up  the  miniature 
of  details  with  the  most  marvelous  fidelity. 
Cyrus  Redding  says  of  him,  that  "  his  observa- 
tion of  nature  was  so  accurate,  and  he  was  so 
datable  of  reading  its  details  and  bearing  them 
in  memory,  that  it  seemed  a  mental  gifi  belong- 
ing to  himself  alone.'* 

Mozart  had  an  equally  prodigious  memory  of 
musical  sounds.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  solemnities  of  the 
Holy  Week.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  ere 
he  ran  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the  famous 
Mtserere  of  Allegri.  It  had  been  forbidden  to 
take  or  to  give  a  copy  of  this  famous  piece  of 
music.  Aware  of  this  prohibition,  the  young 
German  placed  himself  in  a  comer,  and  gave  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  music.  On 
leaving  the  church,  he  noted  down  the  entire 
piece.  The  Friday  afler,  he  heard  it  a  second 
time,  and  followed  the  music  with  his  copy  in 


hand,  assuring  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  mem- 
ory. Next  day,  he  sang  the  Miserere  at  a  con- 
cert, accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord — 
a  performance  which  caused  so  great  a  sensation 
at  Rome,  that  Pope  Clement  XIV.  immediately 
requested  that  the  musical  prodigy  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  mem- 
ory are  found  in  the  history  of  learned  men  and 
authors.  Bacon  held  memory  to  be  the  grand 
source  of  meditation  and  thought.  Buflbn  was 
of  opinion  that  the  human  mind  could  create 
nothing,  but  merely  reproduce  from  experience 
and  reflection ;  that  knowledge  only,  which  the 
memory  retained,  was  the  germ  of  all  mental 
products.  Chateaubriand  averred  that  the  great 
writers  have  only  put  their  own  history  in  their 
works — that  the  greatest  productions  of  genius 
are  composed  but  of  memories ;  and  Lamartine, 
in  one  of  his  beautiful  verses,  has  said  that  *^  Man 
is  a  fallen  god,  who  carries  about  with  him 
memories  of  heaven. *'  Rousseau,  although  alto- 
gether without  memory  of  words — so  void  of  it 
that  he  would  forget  the  terms  of  a  sentence 
which  he  had  elaborated  in  his  mind,  while  com- 
mitting it  to  the  paper — Rousseau  has  said, 
"  My  mind  exists  only  in  my  recollections." 

The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  memory 
are  those  furnished  by  the  ages  which  preceded 
the  art  of  printing.  Memory  was  then  cultivated 
much  mote  than  it  is  now ;  for  we  modems  can 
treasure  up  thoughts  in  books,  and  recur  to  them 
in  the  printed  form,  without  the  necessity  of  car- 
r3ring  them  about  with  us  in  our  memory.  A 
hook  ts  an  artificial  memory.  It  is  a  storehouse 
of  treasured  experiences  and  memories.  But  it 
was  not  so  formerly.  Leamed  men  then  carried 
about  with  them,  in  their  heads,  whole  treatises, 
cydopsdias,  and  dictionaries.  Themistocles  had 
a  memory  so  extraordinary,  that  he  never  forgot 
what  he  had  once  seen  or  heard.  Seneca  could 
repeat  two  thousand  proper  names  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  told  him,  without  a  mis- 
take ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  could  recite  two 
hundred  verses  read  to  him  for  the  first  time  by  as 
many  different  persons.  Bottigella  knew  by  heart 
whole  books,  verbatim.  Mirandola  used  to  com- 
mit the  contents  of  a  book  to  memory  aAer 
reading  it  thrice;  and  could  then  not  only  re- 
peat the  words  forward,  but  backward.  Thomas 
Cranwell,  in  three  months,  committed  to  mem- 
ory, when  in  Italy,  an  entire  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  made  by  Erasmus.  Leibnitz  knew  all 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  poets  by  heart,  and  could 
recite  the  whole  oi  Virgil,  word  for  word,  when 
an  old  man :  the  king  of  England  called  him  a 
walking  dictionary.  Paschal  knew  the  whole 
Bible  by  heart,  and  could  at  any  moment  cite 
chapter  and  verse  of  any  part  of  it :  his  memory 
was  so  sure,  that  he  oAen  said  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  any  thing  he  wished  to  remember. 
Besides  knowing  the  Bible  by  heart,  Bossuet 
knew,  verbatim,  all  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
besides  many  other  works.  Bufibn  knew  all  his 
own  works  by  heart.  Samuel  Johnsim  had  ao 
extraordinary  memory,  and  retained  with  x 
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ishing  accuracy  any  thing  that  he  had  once  read, 
no  matter  with  what  rapidity.  The  Abbe  Poule 
carried  all  his  sermons — the  compositions  of  forty 
years — in  his  head.  The  Chancellor  D'Agues- 
seau  could  repeat  correctly  what  he  had  only  once 
read.  Byron  knew  by  heart  nearly  all  the  verses 
he  ever  read,  together  with  the  criticisms  upon 
them.  A  little  before  his  death,  ho  feared  that 
his  memory  was  going ;  and,  by  way  of  proof, 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  a  number  of  Latin  verses, 
with  the  English  translations  of  them,  which  he 
had  not  once  called  to  memory  since  leaving  col- 
lege ;  and  he  succeeded  in  repeating  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  one  word,  the  last  of  one 
of  the  hexameters. 

Cuvier*s  memory  was  very  extraordinary.  He 
retained  the  names  of  all  plants,  animals,  fishes, 
birds,  and  reptiles ;  classified  under  all  the  sys- 
tems of  natural  science  of  all  ages  ;  but  he  also 
remembered  in  all  their  details,  the  things  that 
had  been  written  about  them  in  books,  in  all 
times.  His  memory  was  a  vast  mirror  of  human 
knowledge,  embracing  at  once  the  grandest  and 
minutest,  the  sublimest  and  pettiest  facts  con- 
nected with  all  subjects  in  natural  science. 
These  he  could  recall  at  any  time,  without  any 
effort ;  and  however  cursorily  be  had  perused 
any  book  on  the  subject,  ho  at  once  carried  away 
all  that  had  been  said,  in  his  memory.  His 
minute  knowledge  on  all  other  subjects  was  im- 
mense. For  instance ;  once  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation,  he  gave  a  long  genealogy  of  the 
minute  branches  of  one  of  the  most  obscure 
princes  of  Germany,  whose  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  given  rise  to  some  controversy  ;  and 
he  went  on  to  mention  all  the  arrondissements, 
cantons,  towns,  and  villages,  in  France,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  In  his  diary  he  wrote, 
when  dying — '*  Three  important  works  to  pub- 
lish ;  the  materials  all  ready,  prepared  in  my 
head:  it  only  remains  to  write  them  down." 
Cuvier's  was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  mem- 
ory of  his  age. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  kinds  of  memory 
are  various  in  different  persons.  One  has  a 
memory  for  dates,  figures,  and  times;  another 
of  proper  names  ;  another  of  words,  independent 
of  ideas ;  while  another  remembers  the  ideas, 
but  not  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
There  is  also  a  memory  for  anecdotes,  puns,  and 
bon  mots ;  and  a  memory  of  conversations,  max- 
ims, opinions,  and  lectures.  Very  different  from 
these  is  the  special  memory  for  sounds  in  music ; 
for  colors  in  nature  and  in  art;  for  forms  of 
sculpture  or  landscape.  There  is  a  memory  of 
the  heart,  of  the  soul,  of  the  reason,  of  the  sense. 
Some  remember  systems;  others,  voyages  and 
travels ;  others,  calculations  and  problems ;  in 
short,  the  kinds  of  memory  are  almost  innumer- 
able— and  what  is  curious  is,  that  excellence  in 
more  than  one  of  them  is  rarely  found  in  the 
same  person.  All  men,  however,  have  a  store 
of  memories  of  some  kind ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  memories  are  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
person.    Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  memory 


of  a  man,  we  say — "  He  knows  it  by  heart.*' 
Montaigne  has  even  said,  "  knowledge  is  nothing 
but  sentiment.'* 

, Honor,  then,  to  this  powerful  gifl  of  memory, 
which,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  at  least  the  nurse  of  all  of  them.  It  is  given, 
like  other  gifts,  as  a  field  for  man  to  cultivate 
and  store  up  with  useful  ideas,  facts,  and  senti- 
ments, for  future  uses.  For  the  human  mind 
can  create  nothing ;  it  only  reproduces  what  ex- 
perience and  meditation  have  brought  to  light. 
Memory  is  the  prime  source  of  thinking.  A 
man  writes  a  book.  What  does  it  consist  of  bat 
his  recollections  and  experiences  t  If  he  writes 
what  is  called  an  **  original  book,"  you  will  find 
that  he  has  drawn  it  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
own  experiences.  The  writer  has  but  painted 
his  own  heart  in  it.  In  fact,  the  best  part  of 
genius  is  constituted  of  recollections.  The  an- 
cients called  Memory  the  mother  of  the  Nins 
Muses ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  finest  eulogium 
that  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  astonishing 
gift. 


REMARKABLE  PREDICTIONS. 

FOR  one  prediction  that  comes  true,  many  hun- 
dreds fail,  of  which  we  never  hear.  Many  a 
fond  mother  predicts  a  professorship,  or  judge- 
ship, or  bishopship,  for  a  favorite  sun,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, slinks  through  the  world  among  the 
crowd  of  unknown  people.  For  all  that,  sundry 
remarkable  predictions  have,  at  various  times, 
been  uttered,  which  have  come  true,  and  yet  no- 
thing miraculous  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

Sylla  said  of  Cssar,  when  he  pardoned  him 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends :  "  You  wish 
his  pardon — I  consent ;  but  know,  that  this  young 
man,  whose  life  you  so  eagerly  plead  for,  wiU 
prove  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  party  which 
you  and  I  have  defended.  There  is  in  Cssar 
more  than  aMarius."  The  prediction  was  real- 
ized. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  unusually  simple  and 
reserved  in  conversation,  that  his  fellow-students 
regarded  him  as  a  very  mediocre  person,  and  joc- 
ularly called  him  The  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  His  mas- 
ter, Albert,  not  knowing  himself  what  to  think, 
took  occasion  one  day  before  a  large  assemblage 
to  interrogate  him  on  several  very  profound  ques- 
tions ;  to  which  the  disciple  replied  with  so  pen- 
etrating a  sagacity,  that  Albert  turned  toward 
the  youths  who  surrounded  his  chair,  and  said : 
**You  call  brother  Thomas  a  dumb  ox,  but  be 
assured  that  one  day  the  noise  of  his  doctrines 
will  be  heard  all  over  the  world." 

Erasmus  wrote  a  composition  at  twelve  years 
old,  which  was  read  by  a  learned  friend  of  He- 
gius  ;  and  he  was  so  struck  by  its  mcirit,  that  he 
called  the  youth  to  him,  and  said,  scanning  him 
keenly  :  "  My  boy,  you  will  one  day  be  a  great 
man." 

Sully's  father  predicted  of  him,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  that  he  would  one  day  be  great 
by  reason  of  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  Had 
not  the  prophesy  come  true,  we  had  never  heard 
of  it.     But  Sully  was  early  put  in  the  way  of 
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promotion,  and  once  in  tbo  road,  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

Caidinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
early  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Sir  Thom- 
as More.  Pointing  to  the  boy  one  day,  he  said 
to  those  about  him  :  **  That  youth  will  one  day 
be  the  ornament  of  England.*' 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  though  a  butchor*s  son.  had 
an  early  presentiment  of  his  future  great  emi- 
nence. He  used  to  say,  that  if  he  could  but  once 
set  foot  at  court,  he  would  soon  introduce  him- 
self there.  And  scarcely  bad  he  obtained  admis- 
sion at  court,  the  possessor  of  a  humble  benefice, 
than  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  **  henceforth 
there  was  no  favor  to  which  he  dared  not  as- 
pire ** 

At  eighteen,  Gondi,  afterward  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
composed  certain  reminiscences  of  early  studies, 
on  reading  which,  Richelieu,  exclaimed,  **  Here's 
a  dangerous  fellow  !'* 

Marshal  Turenne,  in  his  early  youth,  prophet- 
ically foretold  the  distinction  in  arms  to  which 
he  would  rise.  But,  doubtless,  there  are  few 
youths  who  enter  the  army,  full  of  ardor  and 
courage,  who  do  not  predict  for  themselves  the 
career  of  a  hero  and  a  conqueror. 

Milton,  in  his  early  writings,  foreshadowed  his 
great  poem,  then  not  matured  in  his  mind.  He 
declared  his  intention,  many  years  before  he 
commenced  his  task,  of  writing  some  great  poem 
for  posterity,  **  which  the  world  could  not  will- 
ingly let  die." 

Bossuet,  when  a  youth,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  prelates  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  his 
church,  who  said  of  him,  when  he  had  left : 
•*That  young  man  who  has  just  gone  forth 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
church." 

Mazarin  early  predicted  the  brilliant  career  of 
Louis  XI v.  He  said  of  him,  '*  He  has  in  him 
stuff  for  four  kings  :**  and  at  another  time,  "  He 
may  take  the  road  a  little  later  than  others,  but 
lie  will  go  much  further." 

One  day,  a  mason,  named  Barbe,  said  to  Ma- 
dame de  Main  tenon,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
wife  of  Scarron  :  "After  much  trouble,  a  great 
king  will  love  you ;  you  will  reign ;  but,  although 
at  the  summit  of  favor,  it  will  be  of  no  benefit  to 
you."  He  added  some  remarkable  details,  which 
appeared  to  cause  her  some  emotion.  Her  friends 
rallied  h6r  about  the  prediction,  when  the  con- 
juror said  to  them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  what  he  said :  "  You  will 
be  glad  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  then,  in- 
stead of  amusing  yourself  at  her  expense." 

On  the  other  hand,  I^ouis  XIV .  one  day  observ- 
ed to  the  Rochefoucauld  and  the  Due  de  Crequi, 
**  Astrology  is  altogether  false.  I  had  my  horo- 
scope drawn  in  Italy ;  and  they  told  me  that  after 
having  lived  a  long  time,  I  would  fall  in  love 
with  an  old  woman,  and  love  her  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  Is  there  the  least  likelihood  of  that !" 
And  so  saying,  he  burst  into  laughing.  But  this 
did  not,  nevertheless,  hinder  him  from  marrying 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  she  was  fifty  years 


old  !  So  that  both  the  predictions  of  the  mason 
and  of  the  Italian  conjuror  came  true  at  last. 

When  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
classical  learning,  the  father  Lejay  was  once 
very  much  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  his  re- 
partees, and  taking  him  by  the  collar,  shook  him 
roughly,  saying — *  Wretched  youth  !  you  will 
some  day  be  the  standard  of  deism  in  France." 
Father  Palu,  Voltaire's  confessor,  did  not  less 
correctly  divine  the  future  career  of  his  young 
penitent,  when  he  said  of  him — '*  This  boy  is 
devoured  by  a  thirst  for  celebrity." 

Sterne  has  told  an  anecdote  of  what  happened 
to  him  once  at  Halifax.  The  schoolmaster  had 
got  the  ceiling  newly  whitewashed,  and  the  mis- 
chievous boy  mounting  the  steps  almost  before  the 
job  was  completed,  daubed  with  a  brush  on  the 
ceiling,  the  words,  in  capital  letters,  Lau.  Sterne. 
For  this,  the  usher  cruelly  beat  him,  at  hearing 
of  which  the  master  expressed  his  displeasure, 
and  said,  before  Sterne,  that  he  would  not  have 
the  name  effaced,  seeing  that  Sterne  was  a  boy 
of  genius,  and  certain  to  make  a  reputation  in 
the  world. 

Many  predictions  were  made  respecting  Na- 
poleon, about  whose  youth  there  must  have  been 
something  remarkable.  His  aged  relative,  the 
archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  when  dying,  said  to  the 
young  Bonapartcs  kneeling  around  his  bedside 
to  receive  his  last  blessing — "  You  need  not 
think  about  the  fortune  of  Napoleon :  he  will 
make  it  himself  Joseph,  you  are  the  eldest  of 
the  house  ;  but  Napoleon  is  the  chief  Have  a 
care  over  his  future."  Not  only  his  uncle,  but 
all  who  knew  Napoleon,  predicted  that  he  would 
become  an  instrument  for  great  purposes.  He 
was  scarce  fifteen  years  old,  when  M.  de  Ker- 
gerion  said — **  I  perceive  in  this  young  man  a 
spark  which  can  not  be  too  carefully  cultivated." 
And  Paoli  said  of  him — "  He  is  a  man  of  Plu- 
tarch mould."  The  rhetorician  Domairon  de- 
scribed him  as  "  granite  heated  in  a  volcano." 
And  finally,  I^guille,  one  of  his  teachers  at  the 
Military  School,  spoke  of  him  in  a  note,  as — 
''  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  by  birth  and 
character :  this  gentleman  will  go  far,  if  cir- 
cumstances favor  him." 

Let  us  conclude  by  adopting  the  thought  of 
Goethe — **  Our  desires  are  the  presentiments  of 
the  faculties  which  lie  within  us — the  precursors 
of  these  things  which  we  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. That  which  we  would  be,  and  that 
which  we  desire,  present  themselves  to  our 
imagination,  about  us,  and  in  the  future:  wo 
prove  our  aspiration  after  an  object  which  we 
already  secretly  possess.  It  is  thus  that  an  in- 
tense anticipation  transforms  a  real  possibility 
into  an  imaginary  reality.  When  such  a  ten- 
dency is  decided  in  us,  at  each  stage  of  our  de- 
velopment a  portion  of  our  primitive  desire  ac- 
complishes itself,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
by  direct  means;  and,  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, by  some  more  circuitous  route,  from 
which,  however,  we  never  fail  to  reach  the 
straight  road  again." 
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WAS  IT  ALL  LUCK1 

BEFORE  a  single  sleeper  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  railroad  was  laid  down ;  before 
even  that  line  of  road  was  marked  out  on  a  map ; 
at  the  time  when  stage-coaching  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity,  and  omnibuses  had  not  en- 
croached upon  the  privileges  of  those  pleasant 
conveyances  which  were  "  licensed  to  carry  six- 
teen passengers,  four  inside  and  twelve  out,"  so 
few,  comparatively,  of  which  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day — my  story  takes  date. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  Mark  Anderson,  a 
youth  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate clerk  in  some  inferior  government  office, 
emerging  from  Threadneedle-street,  and  hurry- 
ing on  to  the  Four  Swans  inn-yard,  mounted  the 
box,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  driver  of  one 
of  the  numerous  coaches  which,  in  those  days, 
plied  between  the  Flower  Pot  in  Bishopsgate- 
sCreet  and  the  suburban  villages  on  the  Cam- 
bridge and  other  roads  branching  outward  from 
Shoreditch.  Though  the  time  was  summer,  the 
day  was  drizzly  and  cheerless ;  and  the  young 
man  seemed  somewhat  impatient  of  a  slight  de- 
lay to  which  the  coachman  was  subjecting  his 
passengers. 

"  I  thought  your  time  was  half-past  four," 
said  Mark,  and  pointed  to  the  clock  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street ;  **  you  arc  nearly  ten  min- 
utes behind." 

**  Just  going  to  start,"  said  the  coachman ;  but 
still  he  lingered ;  and  the  youth,  having  vented 
his  reproof,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck, 
buttoned  his  frock-coat  to  his  chin,  and  drew  up 
the  box  apron  over  his  knees ;  each  of  which 
precautions  was  very  prudent,  for  though  an 
honest  big  drop  of  real  rain  was  not  to  be  seen, 
the  misty  drizzle  was  very  penetrating. 

"  Going  to  Waltharal"  asked  the  driver. 

"  No ;  to  Enfield  Wash,"  replied  the  young 
man ;  *^  and  far  enough  too,  such  a  day  as  this. 
When  are  you  going  to  move  V* 

**  In  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  looking  round, 
and  adding,  "  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Now  then, 
sir,  if  you  please."  The  last  words  were  address- 
ed to  a  middle-aged  stout  gentleman,  well  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  great-coat,  who,  dimbing  to  the  top 
of  the  coach,  observed  in  an  indifferent  tone — "  I 
have  kept  you  waiting,  Davis  ;  but  can't  help  it  : 
business  must  be  attended  to.  You.  must  step 
out  a  little  quicker,  that's  all." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  as  the 
vehicle  rattled  off  from  the  gateway  of  the  Four 
Swans.  "  Not  quite  right,  I  say,"  muttered  Mark 
to  himself,  "  to  keep  us  sitting  in  the  rain  for  his 
convenience."  But  his  grumbling  was  inaudible, 
and  the  cloud  on  his  face  soon  cleared  up. 

The  elder  traveler  seemed  destined,  thatafleiv 
noon,  to  disturb  Mark's  complacency.  Before  the 
coach  was  off  "  the  stones,"  he  had  unfurled  a 
large  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  his  head,  much 
to  his  own  comfort,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  youth,  just  behind  whom  he  was 
•eated,  and  down  whose  back  the  droppings 
from  the  umbrella  began  to  trickle  in  a  cold 
stream. 


"  Could  you  be  so  kind,  sir,"  said  the  youth, 
looking  round  at  his  tormentor,  "  as  to  hold  your 
umbrella  a  little  more  backward  1  It  gives  me 
more  than  my  share  of  moisture,  I  think." 

**  Can't  help  it,"  said  the  senior  traveler,  gruff- 
ly. "  My  umbrella  isn't  in  your  way,  that  I  can 
see ;  and  if  I  hold  it  at  a  different  angle,  I  shdl 
get  wet ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  get  wet,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Every  one  for  himself,  that's  my  motto, 
such  a  day  as  this." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  good- 
humoredly ;  "  I  only  mentioned  it,  and  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you.     I  am  sorry  if  I' have." 

"  No  offense,  young  man,"  replied  the  other ; 
"but  you  are  wrong  about  the  umbrella." 

**  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  MariL 
'*  These  Scotch  mists  get  into  one  before  yeo 
know  where  you  are." 

Scotch  or  English,  the  mist  gradually  thick- 
ened ;  and  by  the  time  the  coach  reached  Tot- 
tenham, it  mattered  little  to  Mark  Anderson  that 
ho  had  not  been  spared  the  umbrella  droppings. 
He  was  almost  wet  through  on  all  sides.  Bitt 
he  bore  the  inconvenience  with  a  good-humor 
that  seemed  imperturbable.  Presently  the  coach 
stopped,  and  Mark  got  down  while  the  horses 
were  being  changed. 

"  Hallo,  Davis !  I  say,  Davis,  is  that  you  smok- 
ing t"  angrily  shouted  the  elder  traveler  from 
under  cover  of  his  umbrella,  some  little  whilis 
after  the  coach  was  again  in  motion. 

'*  No,  sir,  I  am,  though,"  returned  the  youth. 
"  Trying  your  plan,  sir — taking  care  of  myself" 

"And  annoying  your  neighbors,"  grumbled 
the  gentleman  ;  "  that  isn't  my  plan,  my  young 
friend." 

Mark  had  it  on  his  lips  to  say  that  he  some- 
what doubted  that  assertion ;  but  he  did  not  say 
it.  Instead  of  that,  "  If  my  cigar  is  disagreeable 
to  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I'll  leave  off  directly." 

"  No,  no ;  go  on,  by  all  means,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, somewhat  testily ;  "  every  one  for  him- 
self;  but  it's  a  nasty  habit,  that  smoking  ;  and 
it  can  not  be  very  agreeable  to  any  body  to  be 
stifled  with  tobacco-reek,  I  should  think.  It  isri*t 
to  me,  I  know,  so  I'll  just  shift  my  seat,  if  you'll 
draw  up  for  a  minute,  Davis." 

"No  need  for  that,  sir,"  replied  Mark, ^quietly. 
"  I've  done,  sir,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing annoyed  you.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it  i** 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  half-unconsumed 
cigar  on  to  the  road. 

Mark's  fellow-traveler  looked  half-vexed  and 
half-pleased.  "  I  did  not  wish  you  to  do  /Aa/," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  had  before  spoken.  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  though,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  very  much 
dishko  the  smell  of  tobacco.  But  you  should 
have  saved  your  cigar ;  it  seems  a  pity  to  cast 
away  what  costs  good  money." 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,  sir,"  returned  Mark; 
"  I  dare  say  you  are  right  about  smoking ;  'tis 
only  a  habit." 

"  A  bad  habit,"  said  the  gentleman,  veiy  de* 
cidedly.  "  I  should  say  a  very  bad  habit  for  a 
young  man  like  you.     But  it  is  nothing  to  me," 
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he  added,  in  his  former  misanthropical  tone ; 
**  every  one  for  himself." 

'*That  seems  rather  a  favorite  motto  of  yours, 
sir,**  said  the  youth,  respectfully,  but  manfully ; 
*'  but  I  think  there  is  a  better  one  than  that  to 
goby." 

*•  Eh !  what  do  you  meani  what's  thatV* 

**  *  Every  one  for  his  neighbor,*  sir,**  replied 
Mark. 

"  Ay,  ay !  and  who  is  my  neighbor  t  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  the  answer  to  that,  '  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,*  and  so  on. 
Yon  are  right,  young  man ;  and  it  is  the  best 
motto  to  act  upon,  as  you  say.  But  I  shouldn't 
expect  it,  though,  from  a  young  cigar-smoker.** 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  should  not,  sir,**  re- 
plied Mark,  still  good-humoredly.  "A  cigar- 
smoker,  even  a  young  one,  may  be  courteous,  I 
hope,  sir.** 

**  So  it  seemfl.  And  I  thank  you,  my  young 
friend,  for  your  readiness  to  oblige  me  by  putting 
out  your  cigar.  You  should  not  have  thrown  it 
away,  though,  You'll  never  get  rich  at  that  rate. 
/  shouldn't  be  now  if  I  had  smoked  cigars  fifty 
years  ago.  But  there  were  none  then  to  smoke, 
I  think — at  least  I  never  saw  any :  so  much  the 
better  for  me.** 

And  there  the  conversation  ended ;  but  it  was 
<very  observable  that  during  the  latter  part  of  it 
the  umbrella  was  gradually  edged  away  from 
Mark*8  back.  Presently  the  coach  drew  up  at 
the  iron  gateway  of  a  large  and  somewhat  aris- 
tocratic-looking mansion,  and  the  elder  traveler 
alighted. 

**  You  know  that  gentleman,  I  suppose!**  said 
Mark  to  the  coachman,  when  the  coach  was  once 
more  in  motion. 

^  Yes  ;  Mr.  Cameron  his  name  is.  He  goes 
up  and  comes  town  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
That's  his  coq^try  house.  He  is  rich  as  a  Jew, 
they  say,  and  does  a  large  business  in  the  city. 
I  thought  you  would  come  in  for  it  for  smoking, 
sir.  He  can't  bear  it.  He  gave  up  the  Edmon- 
ton Highflyer  because  the  coachman  would  have 
his  cigar." 

In  uue  time  our  young  friend  reached  the 
neat  Httle  cottage  of  his  widowed  mother  in  safe- 
ty, and  received  a  gentle  scolding  for  being 
so  thoughtless  as  to  leave  his  umbrella  behind 
him  at  his  Camberwell  lodgings  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Now,  the  coach-top  scene  and  conversation 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  may  seem 
very  trivial;  but  our  readers  will  understand 
that  it  led  to  results  which  were  not  so.  And 
we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  really  trivial 
events  in  life  rarely  or  never  occur.  We  may 
not,  in  every  case,  perhaps  not  in  many  cases, 
be  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  tho 
events  of  to-day  and  those  of  yesterday,  much 
less  of  those  which  took  plaee  years  ago ;  but 
the  connection  exists,  nevertheless.  And  this 
fact  alone  should  teach  every  traveler  through 
Kfe  to  look  wen  to  his  goings  and  his  doings. 
It  should  do  something  more  than  this,  we  think ; 
but  we  will  not  moralize  here. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  two  persona — 
strangers  to  each  other — Shaving  once  casually 
met,  under  circumstances,  for  instance,  like  those 
we  have  related,  seem  afterward  to  cross  each 
other's  path  with  something  Uke  design,  though 
the  second  rencontre  and  all  succeeding  ones 
shall  be  as  accidental  as  the  first.  Not  many 
evenings  after  that  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
Mr.  Cameron,  passing  over  London-bridge,  was 
caught  in  a  sudden  shower.  It  was  very  vexa- 
tious ;  for,  by  some  extraordinary  neglect,  he  had 
left  behind  him,  at  his  counting-house,  his  almost 
inseparable  companion — his  umbrella ;  and  in- 
wardly fretting  at  his  carelessness,  or  his  over- 
credulous  faith  in  a  blue  sky,  he  hastened  on 
toward  the  Southwark  side  of  the  river  to  seek 
shelter.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  however,  the 
shower  became  a  torrent,  and  in  another  minute 
or  two  Mr.  Cameron  would  have  been  drenched, 
but  for  the  abrupt  but  timely  offer  of  the  very 
thing  that  he  then  most  needed.  The  offer  was 
made  by  a  young  roan  whom  in  his  haste  Mr. 
Cameron  had  nearly  run  down. 

"  Ha,  my  young  cigar  merchant!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Cameron,  who,  at  a  glance,  recognized  his 
former  fellow-traveler :  "  *  A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed,'  they  say.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
running  against  you ;  but  you  see  I  am  likely  to 
get  wet.'* 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  so  if  you  will  oblige  me  by 
making  use  of  my  umbrella — ** 

"  To  be  sure  I  virill.  I  am  making  use  of  it 
already,  you  see.  But  two  can  walk  under  it  : 
I'll  take  your  arm,  if  you  please.  'Tisn't  every 
body  I  would  walk  under  the  same  umbrella 
with,  though.  There — ^you  needn't  walk  so 
far  off;  I  can  trust  you,  eht  And  every  one 
for  himself,  you  know — and  his  neighbor  as 
well.  To  be  sure.  By  the  way,  where's  your 
cigar,  my  young  friend?  You  were  smok- 
ing, I  think,  a  minute  ago,  before  I  overtook 
you.'* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  certainly  ;  but  you  don*t  like 
it,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  offering  you  the  shel- 
ter of  my  umbrella  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth, 


"  So  you  canted  it  into  the  Thames,  I  suppose. 
A  foolish  trick  that,  my  young  friend.  By  the 
way,  what's  your  name  1" 

*'  Mark  Anderson,  sir,  at  your  service.*' 

"  My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Mark  Anderson — a 
good  name,  by  the  way;  north  country,  like 
mine,  though  you  be  a  cockney.  My  name  is 
Cameron  :  Watling-street  knows  me,  I  think. 
And  what  may  be  Mr.  Mark  Anderson's  profe#> 
sion !" 

**  An  inquisitive  old  gentleman,"  thought  Mark 
to  himself;  "but  there's  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  know  what  I  am ;"  and  forthwith, 
with  the  frankness  of  a  youth  who  has  nothinjv 
to  conceal,  he  answered  that  question. 

The  rain  did  not  seem  like  to  cease,  and  the 
pavements  were  getting  cleared  rapidly.  Our 
two  friends,  however,  walked  on  together  for 
some  little  time  in  silence. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going,  and  how  fitfl" 
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uked  Mr.  Cameron,  abruptly,  as  he  and  Mark 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  br'dge. 

*'  My  lodgings  are  at  Camberwell,  sir,  and  I 
am  going  there." 

"  Ah !  then  we  must  part  here.  I  was  afraid 
of  that.  Our  roads  are  different,  young  man. 
Mine  lies  down  yonder" — he  pointed  as  he  spoke 
toward  Toolcy-street.  So  I  must  get  on  as  well 
as  I  can,  thanking  you  for  your  shelter  while  I 
have  had  it.  There !  I  won't  keep  you  any 
longer  in  the  wet ;  every  one  for  himself,  you 
know." 

"  And  his  neighbor  too,  sir.  It  won't  make 
much  difference  to  me,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
walk  with  you  as  far  as  you  are  going ;  or,  if 
you  like  to  take  my  umbrella,  sir,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  it." 

**  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow,  Mr.  Mark  An- 
derson," said  Mr.  Cameron,  turning  abruptly 
upon  his  companion.  **  A  thousand  pities  you 
smoke.  Well,  sir,  I'll  accept  your  offer.  It 
isn't  above  half  a  mile  that  I  am  going,  and  you 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  your  motto  into 
practice." 

Mark  was  right  enough  in  judging  his  com- 
panion to  be  '*  an  inquisitive  old  gentleman." 
He  was,  in  fact,  very  inquisitive.  But  Mark  did 
not  mind  it ;  and  before  they  parted  that  even- 
ing, Mr.  Cameron  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  man's  previous  history — who  and  what 
his  father  had  been,  where  his  mother  lived,  what 
her  resources  were,  how  many  sisters  he  had, 
what  they  did  to  support  themselves,  and  what 
his  own  prospects  were.  And  as  Mark  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Cameron  at  parting,  he  received 
at  the  same  time  a  friendly  invitation,  and  a 
suggestion,  couched  in  some  such  language  as 
this: 

"  Young  man,  I  owe  you  something  for  your 
politeness,  and  also  for  being  so  rough  to  you  the 
other  afternoon  on  the  coach — " 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,"  Mark  began  to  say. 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  mention  it,  though ;  I  was 
in  a  bad  humor  that  day.  I  had  lost  a  good  bit 
of  money,  or  thought  I  had ;  but  that's  no  ex- 
cuse. Well,  you  must  get  down  at  my  house 
next  time  we  ride  together,  and  take  a  chop  with 
me,  eh  ?  And  you  can  walk  on  to  Enfield  Wash 
afterward      What  do  you  sayl" 

Mark  thanked  the  gentleman. 

**  And  cheer  up,  my  lad.  You  don't  think 
your  prospects  very  promising,  I  can  sec.  Ah ! 
but  you  don't  know.  Who  can  tell  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Not  you,  nor  I.  Fifty  years 
ago,  young  man,  I  left  Scotland  on  foot,  with 
about  ten  shillings  in  my  pocket,  and  not  a  friend 
north  of  the  Tweed  that  I  knew  any  thing  of 
And  here  I  am  now,  worth  more  than  ten  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  I  think.  But  I  didn't  smoke 
cigars  young  man.  And  I  say,  Mr.  Anderson, 
*tis  a  thousand  pities  you  smoke.  I  wouldn't  if 
I  were  you." 

Our  narrative,  however,  muM  now  take  a  leap 
over  a  long  range  of  years.  Twenty  summers 
and  winters  have  passed  since  that  rainy  day  on 


London-bridge,  bringing  with  them  their  check- 
ered range  of  joys  and  sorrows,  successes  and 
reversesr  The  scene  now  shifts  to  a  commercial 
room  in  the  Eagle  and  Crown,  at  a  market  town 
some  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolisi  There  sat 
a  party  of  commercial  travelers  at  supper,  dis- 
cussing, while  they  did  justice  to  the  good  fare, 
as  is  their  wont,  the  credit  and  resources  of  va- 
rious houses  in  the  different  lines  of  business 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow,  by  the  way,"  said  one 
of  the  party,  after  the  merits  of  k  great  Manches- 
ter warehouse-man  had  been  canvassed,  '*  that 
Mark  Anderson  has  been  all  his  life  !" 

"Avery  lucky  fellow!"  rejoined  another;  and 
a  third  re-echoed  the  remark. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  gentlemen  t"  asked  a  fourth 
— an  elderly  man,  who  had  hitherto  borne  no 
part  in  the  rather/*  free-and-easy"  converse  of 
that  evening. 

"  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  W.,  I  should 
think,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  second,  likewise ; 
'*  it  was  all  luck,  depend  upon  it." 

"He  began  with  nothing — nothing  to  speak 
of,"  continued  the  former ;  "  but  old  Cameron 
took  a  fancy  to  him  ;  and  now,  you  see,  the  old 
gentleman  retires  from  the  firm,  and  leaves 
Mark  Anderson  at  the  head  of  it." 

"And,"  rejoined  the  third  commercial^  "it  all 
began,  as  I  have  been  told,  by  young  Anderson 
happening  to  have  an  umbrella,  and  saving  Mr. 
Cameron  from  getting  a  wetting  one  evening. 
A  lucky  thing  that.  I  think  I  shall  take  to  carry- 
ing an  umbrella  fine  days  as  well  as  wet  ones." 

"  That  wasn't  quite  all,  I  believe,"  responded 
number  one ;  "  he  came  over  the  old  gent  by 
chiming  in  with  his  humors  and  finding  out  the 
length  of  his  foot.  A  clever  fellow  Mr.  Anderson 
is,  I  fancy.  But  there  was  a  bit  of  sneaking  about 
him.     That  and  good  luck  did  it  all." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  heard  that  Cameron  cottoned  to 
the  young  fellow  at  first,  because  of  his  name. 
It  has  a  Scotch  sort  of  sound,  you  know ;  and 
Anderson's  father,  or  grandfather,  was  a  Scotch- 
man. So  it  was  '  Highlanders,  shoulder-to- 
shoulder,'  you  know.  A  lucky  thing  to  have  a 
fine-sounding  name,  sometimes.  Poor  Jack  Smith 
might  have  told  his  name  fifty  times,  and  nobody 
would  have  thought  any  thing  about  it." 

"  A  lucky  thing  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  leave  off 
smoking  as  he  did.  He  took  his  cue  there  fa- 
mously. That  was  what  nailed  old  Mr.  Cameron, 
I  suspect.     A  lucky  thought  that !" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  W.,  when  there 
was  a  slight  break  in  the  conversation,  "you 
have  had  your  say  about  Mr.  Anderson,  and  you 
all  seem  to  know  something,  more  or  less,  of  his 
history  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  for  thinking 
you  are  wrong  in  ascribing  his  prosperity  to 
what  you  call  luck.  There  is  more  in  it  than 
that,  I  think." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  W.,"  replied  one  of  the  for- 
mer speakers,  "  we  don't  mean  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son isn't  clever  and  shrewd,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  that  helps  a  man  on  in  the  world  ;  it  was 
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his  first  start,  mind  you,  that  we  said  was  so 
lucky." 

**  Mr.  W.  does  not  believe  in  luck,  perhaps,** 
observed  another  of  the  company. 

*^  No,  I  don't,'*  said  Mr.  W  "  Luck  is  a  hea- 
thenish  word,  and  the  idea  it  generally  conveys 
is  a  heathenish  idea.  But  we  need  not  dispute 
about  words.  What  I  mean  is  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son's *  first  start,'  as  you  call  it,  was  owing  to 
something  with  which  luck  had  nothing  to  do." 

**  You  know  Mr.  Anderson,  perhaps  t" 

"Yes,  rather  intimately;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  his  rise  in  the  world,  if  you  like. 
A  few  words  will  do  it." 

*•  By  all  means,  Mr.  W.,"  said  one  of  the 
other  speakers. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  first  attracted 
Mr.  Cameron's  notice  in  young  Anderson,  was 
his  good  temper  and  readiness  to  oblige  a  stran- 
ger who  had  behaved  to  him  both  crustily  and 
selfishly  Their  first  meeting  was  on  the  top 
of  a  stage  coach — " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that." 

*'  Well,  then,  you  will  admit  that  had  Ander^ 
son  given  his  fellow-passenger  *  as  good  as  he 
sent,'  to  use  a  common  expression,  their  ac- 
quaintance would  probably  have  ended  where  it 
began.  So  I  should  say  that  good  temper^  rather 
than  lucky  was  the  first  step  toward  Mr.  Ander- 
son's prosperity." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  W. " 

**  Then  tVlwre  was  a  degree  of  kindness,  some- 
what self-denying,  in  the  oficr  of  the  umbrella 
when  Cameron  and  Anderson  came  in  each 
other's  way  the  second  time.  It  is  not  every 
young  man  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
oblige  even  a  common  acquaintance ;  and  not 
many  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of  ofifering  the 
shelter  of  an  umbrella  to  such  a  crusty  old  fel- 
low as  Mr.  Cameron  had  seemed  to  be.  Some, 
I  fancy,  would  have  chuckled  over  the  old  gen- 
tleman's evident  distress,  and  said  it  served  him 
right.  But  the  young  man  had  a  way  of  his 
own,  and  a  principle  of  his  own,  too  :  that  prin- 
ciple was,  *  Every  man  for  his  neighbor,'  and  he 
acted  upon  it.  So,  instead  of  luck,  we  may  set 
down  thoughtfulncss  and  disinterested  kindness, 
and  I  may  say  Christian  kindness — for  *  Every 
man  for  his  neighbor'  is  a  Christian  motto — as 
another  step." 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  W.,  so  far." 

"  Then,  again,  Mr.  Cameron  was  pleased  with 
the  young  man's  conversation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  invited  him  to  his  house.  Here 
'  was  another  step  with  which  luck  had  nothing 
to  do.  In  the  course  of  further  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Cameron  discovered  that  his  young  'protege, 
as  I  may  call  him,  was  a  good  son,  and — ^not* 
withstandmg  an  unfortunate  penchant  for  cigars 
«— did  a  good  deal  with  very  limited  means,  for 
the  comfort  of  a  widowed  mother.  Luck  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  I  think." 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  Mr.  W." 

"  Well,  to  go  on  with  my—" 

*'  Lecture,"  suggested  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  commercial  room,  with  a  wink  to  the 
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"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  W. ;  "  to  go  on  with 
my  lecture — there  was  the  leaving  off  smoking, 
which  Mr.  C.  calls  a  lucky  thought.  Now,  I 
can  tell  you  how  that  came  about.  One  day, 
after  Mr.  Cameron  and  young  Anderson  had  be- 
come pretty  familiar,  as  they  were  riding  to- 
gether on  the  same  coach  where  they  had  first 
met,  I  believe  the  old  gentleman  began  to  attack 
the  young  fellow  about  his  nasty  habit,  as  W 
called  it,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he 
should  get  a  wife  who  didn't  like  it  ? 

''  *  Leave  it  off,  directly,'  said  Anderson. 

'*  *  You  wouldn't  be  able,'  said  Mr  Cameron 

'*  I  think  I  should,'  replied  the  other ;  *  and  to 
prove  it,  sir,  I  won't  smoke  again  for  the  next 
three  months.' 

**  Weil,  gentlemen,  young  Anderson  kept  his 
word ;  and  before  the  time  was  gone  by,  he  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  a  poor  scholar — a  German 
— half  starved,  and  learnt  his  history,  which  was 
a  very  sad  one.  To  have  the  means  of  relieving 
him,  Anderson  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn't 
spend  any  more  money  on  cigars  ,  and  in  grati 
tude  for  the  unexpected  kindness  and  liberality 
of  the  young  clerk,  the  poor  student  offered  to 
teach  him  the  German  language.  Now,  it  might 
have  been  what  you  call  a  lucky  thought :  but  I 
should  rather  call  it  a  generous  one,  that  led  Mr. 
Anderson  to  give  up  smoking." 

'*  I  think  it  was,  certainly,  Mr.  W.,"  respcmded 
Mr.  C,  the  gentleman  addressed.  ''You  are 
right,  sir." 

"  Well,  Anderson  was  a  sharp,  energetic  fel- 
low when  he  took  any  thing  in  hand ;  and  in  a 
year  or  two  he  was  master  of  the  language ; 
thouffh  what  good  it  would  ever  do  him  he  hatk 
not  the  most  distant  idea.     During  all  this  time  ■ 
he  hadn't  met  Mr.  Cameron  more  than  two  oz- 
three  times,  and  they  hadn't  got  beyond  a  famiW  • 
iar  sort  of  how-d'ye-do  acquaintance.     One  day 
Anderson  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  mercantile  clerk,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  German.     At  that  time  he 'was  not 
making  much  headway,  and  it  struck  him  that 
he  might  better  himself  by  looking  after  this 
situation.     So  he  made  an  appointment  with  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  who  had  advertised ;  and  who  should . 
it  prove  to  be  but  Mr.  Cameron  himself ! 

'*  *  Ha  1  my  young  cigar  merchant,'  said  he, . 
when  they  met ;  '  what  do  you  know  about  Ger •  - 
manV    Mr.  Anderson  explained. 

** '  But,*  said  Mr.  Cameron,  *  you  arc  German 
out  and  out,  I  am  afraid.  German  pipes  as  well 
as  German  gutturals  1  It  won*t  do,  I  think.  I 
was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  my  last  German  cor- 
respondent because  he  perfumed  the  counting- 
house  with  stale  tobacco :  pah !  I  couldn't  bear 
it  any  longer.* 

** '  I  haven't  smoked  for  two  years  sir,'  said 
Anderson.  And  that  pretty  nearly  settled  the 
matter  at  once  In  two  or  three  weeks'  time  he 
had  got  mto  Cameron's  counting-house.  After 
that,  you  know,  he  rose  and  rose  till,  by  making 
himself  useful,  he  was  taken  into  the  firm ;  but 
if  you  think  ho  has  not  worked  hard  for  it,  you 
are  mistaken     And  I  think  you.  will  agree  with. 
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me  in  saying  that  my  friend,  Mark  Anderson, 
does  not  owe  his  prospenty — no,  nor  even  his 
first  steps  upward — to  what  you,  gentlemen,  are 
pleased  to  call  luck." 


THE  CARELESS  WORD. 

INNUMERABLE  are  the  ways  of  making 
love  ;  for^  although  Ioto  is  a  natural  product 
of  the  human  heart,  and  not  a  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, yet  it  is  nevertheless  brought  to  perfection 
by  artificial  means — opportunities,  tears,  sighs, 
Bpeeches,  and  the  like — and  requires  eonsider- 
able  skill  in  the  process.  We  have  the  highest 
authority  for  calling  it  an  art — the  art  of  love. 
And  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  un- 
equivocally the  finest  of  all  the  arts.  Treatises 
have  been  vmtten  upon  it  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  will  ccmtinue  to  be  written  upon  it 
to  the  end  of  time ;  and  when  all  the  languages 
of  the  earth  shall  have  exhausted  their  resources 
to  the  same  purpose,  the  world  will  not  be  a 
whit  wiser  about  it  than  it  was  ibur  thousand 
years  ago. 

You  may  make  love  with  your  foot,  accidents 
ally,  of  course,  and  nobody  but  the  beloved  shall 
be  the  wiser.  And  how  vrill  riie  take  it  ?  Her 
blue  eyes,  or  deep  hazel,  or  light  ash,  or  what- 
ever color  they  may  be,  will  suddenly  sparkle  as 
if  an  electric  wire  had  touched  her,  and  she  will 
raise  them  virith  their  new-bom  thoughts  spring- 
ing up  in  them  to  look  into  your  face,  not  with 
a  full  gaze,  but  a  half-downcast  and  thrilling 
glance  of  an  instant,  like  a  sun-flash,  and  then  a 
blush,  burning  and  sodden,  will  rush  into  her 
face,  and  she  will  unconsciously  squeeze  her 
beautiful  lips  together,  and  then  turn  away  her 
head  quickly,  as  if  provoked  at  herself  for  having 
been  betrayed  into  a  recognition  of  the  meaning 

•  of  your  familiar,  and,  we  must  add,  contraband 
mode  of  awakening  her  feelings. 

And  how  many  speechless  men  there  are  who 
make  love  with  their  hands  and  their  eyes,  or 
with  any  thing  exc^t  their  tongues.  Love  cer- 
tainly is  not  loquacious.  It  can  not  always  talk 
to,  but  it  can  talk  forever  of  the  object.  That  is 
to  say,  while  yet  the  early  seasofk  ia  full  of  clouds 
and  showers,  and  the  wooer  is  not  over-confident 

•  of  the  promise  of  the  fiDiture.  But  when  the  sun 
breaks  out  and  there  is  an  assurance  of  hope, 
then  even  the  timid  grow  brave  and  become  as 
garrulous  as  if  they  had  practiced  delicious  non- 

.  sense  all  their  lives  long.  Yet  it  is  odd,  how 
any  man  with  the  passion,  ecstatic  even  in  its 
uncertainty,  throbbing  at  his  heart,  can  sit  Uke 

.  a  statue,  all  stone  and  melancholy,  moping,  and 
mooning,  while  the  ihwn-Iike  being  is  moving 
round  him  full  of  grace,  beauty,  and  self-posses- 
sion. 

The  liveliest  and  most  onaginative  manf  is 
liable,  sometime  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  be 
throvm  into  a  trance  of  this  kind.     Talk  of  the 

'  transmigration  of  souls !  This  is  the  true  met- 
empsychosis that  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  vivacity,  turns  your  cheerful  friend, 
who  has  not  a  real  care  or  anxiety  in  existence, 

sXak  UMd.to.be  sttch  a  "  capital  fellow*^  at  a  din- 


ner party,  into  the  dullest  and  flattest  of  human 
beings.  Where  his  soul  goes  to  during  these 
intervals  of  suspended  animation  is  a  grave 
speculation ;  but  most  probably  it  flies  for  refuge 
to  the  lady,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  increased 
gayety  she  usually  exhibits  on  such  occasions, 
which  certainly  justifies  the  suspicion  that  she 
has  derived  an  additional  spirituality  from  the 
man*s  bewilderment.  He  is  probably  laboring 
all  the  time  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  solving 
some  abstruse  problem ;  but  that  is  a  melancholy 
mistake ;  his  mind — ^with  all  respect  for  nature's 
laws — ^is  a  vacuum.  He  may  think  he  is  think- 
ing, but  he  is  doing  no  such  thing — ^he  is  merely 
looking  stupid.  Ah!  love  is  a  paradox.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  reap  the  winds,  count 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  swim  in  the  air,  square  the 
circle,  or  find  out  perpetual  motion,  as  to  trace 
its  rise  and  progress.  "It  enters"  says  Farqu- 
bar,  "  at  the  eyes."  That  is  all  very  well  for  a 
comedy;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  enters  at  the  key- hole.  Love 
enters  every  where :  it  seizes  on  the  tips  of  the 
fingers — do  we  not  fall  in  love  with  a  touch  of 
the  hand ! — it  fascinates  the  ear— do  we  not  fall 
in  love  with  a  voice  1 — ^which  of  the  senses  is 
exempt  from  its  influence!  and  as  to  imagina- 
tion, it  is  often,  as  every  body  knows,  made 
prisoner  in  advance  of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing. 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  mood  or  tense  of 
love  that  was  not  practic^  over  and  over  again 
between  Charies  Torrens  and  Edith  Esdaile  in 
the  course  of  their  wooing.  They  believed  they 
loved  each  other  better  than  ever  any  young 
people  loved  each  other  before ;  and  we  believe 
that  they  loved  each  other  quite  as  deeply  as  any 
young  people  can  love.  And  they  were  inde- 
fintigable  in  cultivating  all  possible  (^portunities 
of  increasing  that  stock  of  affection.  Charles 
would  have  paid  his  morning  visits  at  daybreak, 
and  spun  them  out  till  midnight,  if  a  certain 
sense  of  the  usages  of  society  had  not  checked 
his  ardor.  As  it  was,  he  called  every  day  at  the 
house  of  the  lady's  father,  and  came  again  every 
evening  with  as  much  punctuality  and  certainty 
as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.  And 
it  was  extraordinary  how  fertile  he  was  in  ex- 
cuses for  this  undeviating  attention.  He  was 
always  prejparcd  with  something  new  to  show, 
or  to  talk  about :  with  a  scrap  of  intelligence  for 
the  old  gentleman,  or  the  lady-mother ;  or,  per- 
haps, with  an  apology  for  something  he  had  left 
undone,  and  a  promise  to  do  it  the  next  day.  .'<> 
as  to  create  out  of  one  visit  a  pretext  for  another 
He  always  made  an  excuse  of  some  description, 
although  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  it,  and  his  motive  was  as  transparent  as  a 
isheet  of  glass.  But  love  makes  one  very  con- 
scious and  suspicious  of  every  movement :  the 
lover  takes  infinite  delight  in  stratagetical  opera- 
tions, and  is,  therefore,  constantly  employed  in 
devising  cunning  schemes  for  eluding  and  evad- 
ing observation;  forgetting  that  the  more  be 
struggles  to  escape  it,  the  more  he  draws  it 
dovm. 

Edith  Esdaile  was  equally  ardent  and  clever 
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in  her  own  way.  She  wa»  rery  pretty  and 
amiable,  and  had,  of  course,  many  admhrert,  all 
of  whom  ¥^re  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the 
fortunate  Charles  Torrens.  But  in  order  that 
she  might  not  appear  particular,  whidi  she  could 
not  help  appearing,  she  occasionally  did  martyr- 
dom at  a  window  with  one  of  the  beaux  *,  or  sat 
at  her  work-table  for  ten  minutes  together  while 
another  asked  questions  about  crotchet,  and  en- 
tangled her  worsteds;  or  sang  some  especial 
ballad  at  the  especial  request  of  a  third,  whom 
•he  unfeelingly  permitted  to  hang  over  her  all 
the  time  at  the  piano.  These  little  mischievous 
disguises  of  the  real  state  of  her  heart  she  con- 
sidered perfect,  and  thought  that  her  plot  against 
the  eyes  of  the  experienced  people  about  her 
«ould  not  be  detected. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  all  this  finesse,  because 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Esdaile,  nor  any  body  else, 
would,  or  could  have  objected  to  receive  Charles 
Torrens  as  the  accepted  suitor ;  but  there  is  a 
crookedness  or  perversity  in  love  that  will  not 
allow  things  to  take  their  own  smooth,  open, 
and  natural  course.  Lovers  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  made  happy  too  soon,  or  too 
easily.  They  must  arrive  at  their  happiness 
through  difficulties.  The  sweet  must  not  be 
tasted  until  the  palate  is  prepared  to  appreciate 
it  by  a  few  trials  of  the  bitter.  The  parched 
traveler  enjoys  the  spring  in  the  desert  all  the 
more  gratefully  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey 
over  the  blistering  sands.  So  lovers  make  their 
own  journey  of  troubles  in  order  that  the  gush 
of  the  fresh  spring  of  the  heart  may  come  upon 
them  with  an  enhanced  debght. 

That  Edith  was  fondly  attached  to  Charles, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  because  she 
loved  him  to  such  an  extremity,  that  she  tortured 
herself  to  try  to  conceal  it  from  all  the  world 
beside :  for  there  was  so  much  poetry  in  her  na- 
ture that  she  thought  love  was  the  more  raptur- 
ous when  it  was  enjoyed  in  secret;  and  that 
such  love  as  hers  was  a  feeling  too  deep  and 
•CKsred  to  be  profaned  by  contact  with  drawing- 
room  gossip,  and  the  vulgar  whispers,  jests,  and 
innuendoes  of  general  society.  When,  indeed, 
they  were  alone^  and  Charles  pressed  her  pretty 
hand,  and  looked  into  her  face,  and  uttered  a 
lew  imperfect  sounds  that  broke  upon  his  lips, 
hardly  taking  the  shape  of  words,  then  the  tears 
would  start  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would  drop 
her  head  upon  her  bosom,  while  her  swan-like 
neck,  drooping  before  him,  made  an  unconscious 
token  of  how  powerless  she  was  in  his  presence, 
and  of  the  complete  resignation  of  her  whole 
being  to  his  sovereignty.  No  language  could 
paint  that  devotion  ;  nor  did  either  of  them  try 
to  explain  what  they  felt.  It  was  articulated  in 
every  look  and  motion.  It  was  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  lives,  and  not  to  be  defined,  lest 
in  the  process  of  description  its  charm  and 
power  might  escape. 

Much  as  she  wished  before  strange  faces  to 
i«eem  indifferent,  she  failed  to  accomplish  her 
seeming.     Her  eyes  involuntarily  followed  every 


turn  of  his :  if  he  stirred  in  the  most  distaAl 
part  of  the  room,  she  was  attracted,  as  it  were, 
by  some  83rmpathy  of  the  nerves.  In  the  intel^ 
vals  of  his  absence  she  would  occupy  herseirii 
watching  the  time-piece ;  in  thinking  of  what  he 
had  last  said  and  done  ;  in  trying  to  conjure  new 
meanings  out  of  his  most  trivial  words ;  in  going 
over  the  whole  of  their  interviews,  and  putting 
minute  facts  together,  comparing  and  analyzh^ 
them  for  the  sake  of  extracting  the  trembling 
secret  from  them  in  all  possible  combinations 
and  changes,  and  in  speeding  onward  with  her 
flying  thoughts  into  the  future,  hurrying  over  a 
whole  life  of  dreamy  events  in  a  second  of  time, 
and  making  a  world  of  reverie  in  which  to  dwell 
with  that  pledged  heart  for  ever  and  ever.  Whift 
a  sad  thing  it  b  for  a  young  lady  to  be  so  rest- 
less and  fidgety ;  and  if  you  ask  her  the  cant* 
of  it,  to  be  answered  by  a  direct  denial  of  tht 
fact,  and  an  asserti<m  that  she  was  never  moft 
tranquil  and  contented !  Edith  could  not  stay 
quietly  in  one  place  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
throughout  the  dreary  mornings.  One  of  her 
resources,  a  foolish  one  too,  was  to  go  up  into 
her  own  room,  shut  herself  in,  and  repeat  the 
name  of  Charles  in  every  possiblo  modulation  of 
voice ;  sometimes  sweetly  and  confidingly,  then 
reproachfully,  then  angrily,  then  melting  down 
into  forgiveness,  and  then  murmuringly,  as  If 
in  restored  happiness;  and  she  would  sit  and 
listen  to  the  echoes  as  if  they  were  voices  fron 
the  spheres  making  music  for  her  solitude.  Of 
a  truth,  she  thought  Charles  the  prettiest  moot 
in  the  world ! 

When  Charies  first  felt  a  novel  pleasure '^in 
Edith*8  society,  he  philosophized  a  good  deal  oin 
the  subject,  and  labored  hard  to  demonstrate  to 
himself  that  it  was  merely  an  accidental  feeling, 
and  not  one  of  a  permanent  or  serious  character. 
He  endeavored  even  to  deprive  the  image  Which 
chance  had  miraculously  imprinted  on  his  he«il 
of  its  brilliancy,  and  to  reduce  it  to  as  plain  anl 
every-day  a  picture  as  he  could.  He  knew  a  him- 
dred  girls  who  were  more  beautiful,  more  agree- 
able, and  more  accomplished.  Edith's  face  waa 
not  remarkably  handsome ;  she  certainly  had  es* 
pressive  eyes,  there  was  no  denying  that ;  she  haJ 
a  pretty,  even  a  teost  tempting  mouth ;  but  then, 
the  rest  of  her  features  were  commonplace  and  in- 
harmonious :  her  figure  was  graceful — she  hal 
that  manner  and  air  of  natural  elegance  whieh 
could  neither  be  hnparted  nor  acquired;  but 
there  were  defects,  even  in  her  fine  form,  which  he 
thought  he  saw  distinctly:  and,  relying  npoa 
these  drawbacks,  he  assured  himself  that  he  was 
not  in  love,  or  that  at  all  events,  even  if  he  di4 
acknowledge  a  slight  partiality,  it  was  but  a 
mere  agitation  on  the  surfoce,  like  that  which 
the  breeie  makes  when  it  touches  the  flowers, 
and  passes  on.  He  was  very  heroic  in  his  re»> 
olution  not  to  be  enslaved.  He  was  deteroAtmi 
not  to  fall  in  love.  But  a  man  might  as  ,wdl 
prendre  la  lune  avee  let  ienU  as  battle  witk 
shadows  of  his  own  making  in  his  way.  The 
passion  was  fixed  in  his  heart  beyond  redemp- 
tion, by  the  time  that  he  had  quite  tatisfiad  Ite- 
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•elf  of  its  impossibility  He  am)  Edith  bad  ex- 
duuiged  bearts,  even  while  they  were  severally 
Masoning  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
were  twenty  others,  at  both  sides,  whom  they  liked 
infinitely  better.  In  the  first  hours  of  love,  young 
people  look  at  each  other  through  a  medium  that 
ce«embles  a  diamond,  in  which  a  thousand  stars 
are  twinkling  and  dancing,  and  which  confounds 
their  perceptions  by  its  brilliancy. 

The  mutual  delusion  progressed  rapidly.  The 
lovers  had  hitherto  talked  to  each  other  only  by 
signs.  It  happened  that  they  had  never  been 
thrown  together  so  as  that  Charles  could  have 
«aken  advantage  of  a  favorable  moment  to  lead 
CD  the  subject  which,  although  nearest  to  his 
lieart,  he  yet  did  not  choose  to  confess  to  him- 
•elf.  But  stone  walls,  brass  gates,  locks,  bolts, 
and  bars,  are  to  true  love  as  water  to  the  keel  of 
the  ship,  or  as  the  air  to  the  cleaving  wings  of 
the  eagle.  Love  will  make  its  own  opportuni- 
lies.  It  sees  no  impediments  which  it  can  fancy 
to  be  insurmountable.  And  it  is  so  incessantly 
employed  in  its  own  affairs,  that  it  is  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  cheat  the  guardianship  of  the  most 
cautious  and  wary  protectors,  who  must  some- 
times nod.  Love  is  always  awake  inventing, 
while  even  the  lynx  occasionally  shuts  its  eyes, 
tnd  sleeps  on  its  watch. 

An  opportunity  did  occur  at  last ;  and  it  was 
all  the  more  secure  because  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  and  prattling  throng — in  the  crowd  and 
pressure  of  a  party.  In  the  dance  their  eyes 
met  just  as  she  had  lightly  placed  her  hand 
within  his  The  train  that  had  hitherto  lain 
darkly  on  their  hearts  was  fired  in  that  look ;  its 
electric  quiver  rushed  to  their  fingers — he  press- 
ed her  hand,  which  suddenly  trembled  in  his 
grasp,  and  a  second  glance  at  the  disturbed  feat- 
ares,  scared  and  flushed  with  emotion,  confirmed 
4)ieir  mutual  impressions.  What  more  could 
thave  been  accomplished  in  a  year  of  formal  ad- 
vances, of  regular  declarations  and  daily  corre- 
apondence  ^ 

They  retired  to  a  seat.  Then  came  the  dan- 
l^erous  moment.  Their  secret  was  already  be- 
Umyed.  There  was  not  a  thought  or  a  hope  in 
either  of  their  minds  that  was  not  as  clearly  map- 
ped out  before  them  both,  as  if  their  thoughts 
and  hopes  were  translated  into  language  and 
written  down.  Did  he  venture  to  break  the  ice 
QU  that  occasion  of  delicious  sensations  t  No. 
He  could  not  speak  to  her:  they  sat  together 
alently,  looking  very  silly  in  the  eyes  of  every 
body  else,  bat  enjoying  in  the  paradise  of  their 
own  feelings  a  rapture  which  the  sage  world, 
Ihat  has  outgrown  these  joys,  treats  with  a  grand 
md  supercilious  levity.  The  discovery  had  taken 
ESdith  by  surprise  She  was  not  prepared  for 
so  overwhelming  a  tide  of  affection.  A  new 
sense  had  sprung  up  m  her  yeung  mind,  and 
seized  upon  her  whole  being  In  a  moment, 
aa  a  gust  of  wind  flutters  the  leaf  and  spreads  a 
strange  color  over  its  sur&ce,  the  sudden  knowl- 
edge of  Charles's  love  touched  and  changed  her 
nature.    She  was  no  longer  the  gay,  careless 


Edith.  At  that  instant,  and  probably  for  five 
minutes  m  continuance,  she  looked  as  grave  as 
if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  her.  But 
it  was  the  excess  of  mixed  happmess,  and  pain 
she  knew  not  why,  wonder,  and  doubt,  and  fear, 
and  flurry.  She  shook  it  off,  to  be  sure,  quickly, 
for  it  IS  a  part  of  female  education  to  disguise 
the  heart  through  all  its  preliminary  stages. 
Whatever  a  lady  may  feel — and  ladies  do  feel  as 
deeply  as  men  who  sneer,  protest,  and  look  sav- 
age— she  roust  not  appear  to  feel,  lest  the  way- 
ward and  exacting  gentleman  may  relax  in  his 
devotion,  or  require  more  than  she  can  grant. 

Before  that  night's  revelry  was  ended,  Charles 
had  pressed  the  hand  of  his  young  Edith  many 
times — ^but  he  did  not  venture  upon  words.  It 
was  not  needful.  When  they  parted,  they  un- 
derstood each  other  much  better  than  if  they  had 
trusted  their  agitated  thoughts  to  speech.  How 
speedily  and  surely  do  the  tokens  of  love  pass 
from  eye  to  eye.  I^e  the  signs  of  the  telegraph 
they  traverse  the  air,  unintelligible  to  all  but 
to  those  who  communicate  and  receive  them. 

The  destiny  of  the  lovers  was  decided  in  that 
night's  silent  recognition.  They  met  constantly 
afterward  for  months.  But  still  for  many  weeks 
their  emotions  did  not  take  the  shape  of  confes- 
sion. They  k^  hovering  upon  the  verge  of 
avowal,  desiring,  yet  avoiding  the  mutual  admis- 
abn,  jealous  of  every  surrounding  obstacle,  yet 
timid  to  remove  them,  and  preserving  by  all  the 
arts  of  suppression  and  ingenious  torture  that 
twilight  of  the  mind  in  which  visions  seem  to 
float  before  the  eyes  in  their  most  etberial  and 
love-like  forms.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  to 
the  daylight  of  open  acknowledgment,  lest  it 
might  destroy  the  illusions  in  which  they  revel- 
ed. Still  they  talked  at  the  passion,  although 
their  strange  and  capricious  fears  did  not  permit 
them  to  fill  up  the  delineation  with  figures. 

"  Do  you  not  admire  my  cousin  Mary  V*  said 
BMith,  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  alone. 

**Yes,"  replied  Charles,  "she  is  pretty  and 
lively  ;  but — "  he  paused. 

"  There  is  great  virtue  in  that  but,"  returned 
Edith 

"  She  wants  the  essential  loveliness,  at  least 
in  my  eyes." 

"  Pray  what  may  that  be  T"  inquired  Edith, 
trying  to  speak  indifferently,  but  all  the  while 
coloring,  like  a  guilty  creature. 

^*  Can  not  you  guess,  Edith  t"  he  asked. 

"  I— how  should  I  ?" 

"  I  fimcied,"  replied  Charles,  "that  you  knew 
at  least  some  of  my  thoughts,  and  that  thought 
above  all  the  rest !" 

She  stammered  out  something  about  the  difli- 
culty  of  knowing  people's  thoughts  before  they 
were  uttered.  Charles  did  not  allow  her  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

**  The  thought  was  one,  Edith,  dear  Edith  !" 
he  said,  "  in  which,  perhaps,  nobody  would  take 
an  interest  but  myself  I  say,  perhaps — I  am 
not  sure — it  may  be,  that  there  is  one  to  whom 
my  aspirations  are  not  entirely  valueless.'* 

Poor  Edith  hardly  stirred,  lest  she  should  hr- 
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tray  the  tremor  that  was  at  that  moment  in  her 
heart  She  tried  to  look  at  the  garden,  as  if  she 
saw  the  flowers,  and  was  thinkbig  of  them,  hut 
saw  nothing  hut  a  mist.  And  so  it  went  en — 
he  talking  in  a  hroken  and  foolish  way,  and  she, 
with  her  instinctive,  womanly  tact,  accusing  him 
of  not  being  very  intelligible. 

At  last  he  got  upon  the  favorite  subject  of  the 
ideal,  and  came  to  depict  the  sort  of  being  that 
could  alone  enslave  his  heart.  Here  he  became 
profound  and  eloquent. 

**  Ah  !  Edith,"  he  cried,  his  voice  sinking  into 
its  softest  tones,  "you  possess  the  power — I 
mean  the  skill — ^to--to — change  mirth  into  tears 
at  will — and  back  again,  dear  Edith,  too.  But 
this  is  very  foolish.  I  can  not  account  for  being 
so  ridiculous,  and  so  full  of  moods.  Seriously, 
I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  creature  she  should 
be  to  be  mine.  She  must  first,  Edith — first,  and 
above  all  other  graces  or  beauties,  she  must  be 
pure  in  mind,  in  word,  in  act.  Pure  as  the  snow 
when  it  descends  into  the  mountain  torrent,  and 
ere  it  has  been  swept  in  the  fiiry  of  the  foam 
over  the  soil  of  earth.  She  must  have  no  thought 
— not  even  such  vanishing  thoughts  as  self-love 
in  idle  moments  flings  across  the  mind,  like  a 
breath  upon  glass — she  must  have  no  thought 
of  others.  I  must  be  to  her  the  world,  as  she 
to  me  the  universe.  I  must  trust  to  her  excelling 
purity  and  singleness  of  heart  for  that ;  to  her 
tried  and  exalted  devotion  ;  her  unabating  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  gentle  ;  her  strength  of 
character,  her  goodness,  and  her  pride.  Then 
I  would  have  her  kind  to  every  body,  but  confid- 
ing to  me  alone.  Her  general  kindness  should 
not  be  tinged  with  iamiliarity,  but  rather  thrown 
out  like  a  light,  the  rays  and  not  the  warmth  of 
which  should  be  felt.  Bemg  pure,  and  young, 
and  beautiful,  she  should  have  an  intellect  to 
embellish  all,  and  to  give  that  nameless  charm 
to  her  speech  and  actions  which  fades  not  with 
the  roses  of  the  cheek,  or  the  lustre  of  the  eye. 
Oh  !  what  a  life  would  it  be  with  such  an  one 
to  train  her  tender  feelings  into  mature  and  last- 
ing principles  ;  to  watch  the  growth  and  upward 
springing  of  that  sweet  and  divine  spirit  into  its 
proper  sphere  of  love  and  honor ;  to  tend  it  with 
delicate  watchfulness  and  unceasing  ardor ;  and 
to  look  back,  when  that  career  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  upon  the  bright  line  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness such  a  lot  had  traced." 

As  he  finished,  his  voice  became  agitated,  and 
he  drew  his  hand  painfully  over  his  eyes.  Poor 
E^ith  was  equally  touched,  and  had  scarcely  any 
more  command  of  heraelf,  but,  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  say  something,  she  said,  unwittingly, 
the  most  dangerous  thing  she  could  have  hit  upon. 

*'  You  speak  m  the  language  of  romance, 
Charles,  there — is — no  such — being  living — as 
you  describe." 

"There  i»,  Edith,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "there 
is  such  an  one— all  excellence.  Of  a  nature  so 
pure,  so  lofty,  so  lovely,  that  I  despair — I  de- 
spair— " 

Her  eyes  at  that  moment  were  restfaig  on  his 
face,  her  cheeks  were  sadly  flushed,  anid  her  lips 


were  quivering  with  emotion.  Docs  not  the  read- 
er see  the  issue  at  once,  without  putting  us  to 
the  risk  of  spoiling  it  in  the  description  t  Th^ 
crimson  cheek,  the  averted  eyes,  the  head  bent^ 
and  the  wandering  arm. 

It  is  astonishing  how  this  coming  to  the  point, 
this  discovery  of  a  fact,  of  which  you  -^ere  be- 
fore perfectly  well  aware,  but  which  had  not 
been  regularly  announced,  eases  the  mind,  and 
unlocks,  as  it  were,  all  the  clasps  and  springs 
that  bound  up  the  heart.  A  man  begins  to  breathe 
afler  he  has  declared  himself.  He  sits  easier  on 
his  chair,  and  walks  across  the  room  with  the 
most  negligently  triumphant  air  in  the  world, 
as  if  he  had  already  a  property  in  the  lady.  To 
know  that  you  love  and  are  loved  is,  after  all,  a 
very  agreeable  thing.  It  lifts  you  above  the  vul- 
gar herd.  It  gives  you  a  new  interest  in  life, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  crowded 
with  trains  of  delight  that  seem  to  stretch  on- 
ward through  an  illimitable  future.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  odd  and  pleasant  fancies 
that  gallopade  through  the  head,  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  committed  yourself  beyond 
redemption  has  entered  into  it. 

Charles  and  Edith  had  that  sort  of  swimming 
of  ideas  for  many  days  after  their  mutual  avow- 
al. They  talked  fast  and  in  a  singularly  foolish 
maimer :  were  in  the  most  extravagant  spirits  ; 
and  appeared  to  feel  as  if  the  room  were  danc- 
ing round  them.  Charies  broke  the  spring  of 
his  watch  in  an  impetuous  attempt  to  wind  it 
up,  and  Edith  could  not  get  the  strings  of  her 
harp  into  tune,  although  she  screwed  and  screw- 
ed for  houra  together. 

The  lovers  met  every  day,  and  whenever  they 
could,  stole  away  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  thoir 
own  thoughts.  They  talked,  of  course,  an  in- 
finite quantity  of  nothing. 

"  I  like  you  best,"  said  Charles,  one  evening, 
"  in  that  lilac  dress  :  it  suits  your  delicate  com- 
plexion ;  besides,  its  gauze  draperies,  that  float 
round  it  like  light  clouds,  break  away  the  out- 
Imes  of  your  figure,  and  give  you  a  still  more 
sylph-like  look." 

"Why,  it  was  but  yesterday,  dear  Charles," 
she  replied,  "  that  you  thought  I  should  always 
wear  white.    You  see  how  capricious  you  ara.** 

"  Dear  Edith,  not  capricious.  The  truth  is^  1 
love  yon  in  every  color — ^but  always  think  that 
in  which  you  are  present  to  me  the  most  becom- 
ing. In  any  dress  you  look  beautiful  in  my  eyes, 
and  if  I  wish  you  ever  to  appear  in  one  partici»> 
lar  dress,  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
I  wish  you  ever  to  be  to  me  the  same." 

"  And  so  I  will,  dearest  Charles.  Ah !  you  see 
how  soon  we  learn  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts 
from  the  expression  of  which  we  shrank  so  r^ 
cently  with  fear  and  apprehension." 

"  Because,  sweet  love,  we  were  then  upon  the 
wide  watera  of  doubt,  and  the  winds  were  upon 
us,  and  we  feared  the  wreck  of  life  and  h^pi- 
ness.  But  we  are  now  like  the  ship  in  harbor: 
no  rough  winds  can  reach  us  hero  ;  the  sea  he^ 
neath  us  is  smooth  and  pladd :  we  are  as  fintt> 
as  the  solid  rock.** 
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Som0  months  passed  awaj  in  this  rapturous 
dalliance.  Never  were  lovers  so  perfectly  hap- 
^.  But  it  was  necessary  to  bring  their  season 
of  joy  to  a  practical  issue.  It  was  a  great  crisis 
with  them. 

The  evening  before  Charles  had  resolved  to 
make  his  proposals  to  Mr  Esdaile,  he  met  Edith 
as  usual.  What  an  hour  of  happiness  was  that ! 
There  were  the  confiding  pair  about, to  make 
the  venture  of  their  whole  stock  of  human  afiec- 
ton,  and  to  commit  themselves  for  life  to  their 
implicit  trust  in  each  other.  It  was  a  dedica- 
tion and  blending  of  hearts.  Beautiful  snatch 
of  sunshine — the  one  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
life! 

"  I  am  so  happy,  Edith,  that  we  have  made  Up 
our  minds  at  last :  for  it  would  have  worn  out 
oor  spirits  to  have  continued  much  longer  as  we 
are  To-morrow  I  will  write  to  your  father — 
such  a  long  letter; — I  will  call  on  him  after- 
ward, before  he  has  time  to  answer  me.  What 
shall  I  say  1 — I—"  something  like  tears  sprang 
into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  what  he  ought  to 
say ;  but  dashing  them  off,  he  laughed  merrily 
at  his  own  folly. 

^*  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know*  what  /  shall  say," 
answered  Edith,  "  when  mamma,  in  her  solmin 
way,  calls  me  into  her  own  room  to  tell  me  of 
it.  I  am  sure  I  shall  sink  into  the  ground  be- 
fore her." 

"  She  will  not  be  angry,  Edith !" 

**  Angry  1 — ^no!  She  will  be  pleased,  and 
liappy.  But — "  and  poor  Edith,  thinking  of  the 
awful  eyes  of  mamma,  looked  terribly  serious. 

Charles  was  perplexed  at  the  sudden  change 
in  her  manner,  and  pausing,  very  gravely,  took 
her  hand  **  Edith,"  said  be,  slowly,  perhaps 
sadly,  "  are  you  unhappy  1  Have  you  any  mis- 
giving in  your  heart  ?" 

Now  Edith  was  never  so  happy  in  her  life, 
but  It  was  a  happiness  so  exquisite  that  it  pain- 
ed her,  and  she  might  have  looked  sorrowful 
unknowingly.  Her  mind  was  so  full  of  delight, 
that  she  could  scarcely  compose  her  thoughts 
into  tranquillity.  She  had  a  disturbed  air,  flush- 
ed by  her  varying  CTootions :  and  Charles,  whose 
love  was  quick,  sensitive  and  rash,  saw  a  strange- 
■ess  in  her  which,  although  very  natural  to  her 
at  such  a  time,  appeared  to  him  ill-timed  «nd 
mysterious.  His  question  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  effect  he  anticipated.  It  sound- 
ed in  her  ears  idle  and  silly — ^indeed  she  scarcely 
gave  attention  to  its  purport,  for  her  thoughts 
were  upon  the  morrow  and  the  bridal  hopes. 
She  heard  it  as  one  would  bear  a  piece  of  ba- 
dinage at  a  moment  when  the  mind  was  other 
wise  engaged;  and  she  answered  it  as  one 
would  answer  such  badinage,  with  the  first  word 
that  came.  She  turned  away  her  head  care- 
lessly, and  when  Charles  repeated  the  question, 

**  Are  you  unhappy  1" 

'*  Unhappy!"  she  said,  reiterating  the  word; 
and  then,  with  a  faint  smile,  which  was  meant 
to  chide  and  re-assure  him  in  a  playful  way,  she 
added,  **  of  course  I  am  How  can  you  expect 
me  to  be  otherwise  at  such  a  monieBt !    Ah ! 


yes,  very  unhappy !"  and  the  smile  settled  on 
her  lips  in  the  prettiest  pout  imaginable. 

A  cold  dew  ran  over  the  frame  of  the  lover. 
He  ought  to  have  known  the  raille^  intended 
by  the  tone  of  that  voice,  but  he  did  not.  "  Verj 
unh^py !"  He  took  the  word  in  its  literal 
meaning,  for  such  love  as  his  is  very  jealous, 
even  of  a  jest.  He  paused  to  collect  hmiself; 
and  then  looking  at  Edith  with  a  calmneas  he 
did  not  feel,  he  asked : 

"  Shall  I  postpone  my  letter  V* 

Her  surprise  at  this  unexpected  question  was 
so  great,  that  she  could  only  ask  an  explanation 
by  a  look.  He  resumed,  in  the  same  voice  of 
forced  calmness,  that  fell  upon  her  ears  like  ice. 

**  You  fear  to  meet  the  ordeal  we  have  both 
looked  forward  to ;  and  you  avow  that  you  are 
very  unhi^py.  I  do  not  complain — I  have  ne 
right  to  complain — nor  have  I  any  right  to  risk 
yeur  future  misery,  because  I  happened  to  be 
foolish  enough  to  stake  all  my  own  happiness 
upon  this  event.  But  I  am  as  nothing.  Do  not 
think  of  me.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  I 
feel  about  it.  I  ask  whether  I  shall  postpone 
my  letter— or,"  and  he  smiled  with  a  ghastly  ex- 
pression as  he  continued,  '^  I  should  rather  have 
asked  whether  I  should  not  withdraw  my  letter 
altogether  1" 

He  spoke  this  in  a  low,  subdued,  and  sepul- 
chral tone.  It  was  so  solemn  and  novel,  that 
Edith  could  hardly  comprehend  its  meaning 

*^  Charles !"  she  replied,  and  she  tried  to  speak 
on,  but  she  could  not,  and  she  looked  at  his  eyes, 
and  shrank  away  from  their  expression. 

"  Edith,"  he  resumed — **  it  is  now,  indeed,  a 
strange  question! — are  your  feelings  changed 
toward  me  ^"  He  believed  that,  in  that  question 
he  threw  open  an  opportunity  for  explanation, 
but  the  voice  m  which  it  was  uttered  gave  it  a 
fatal  turn  The  demon  of  doubt  was  in  his 
head,  and  he  could  neither  see  nor  think  deariy. 

"  Changed  1"  she  gasped. 

"  I  can  not — I  will  not — I  do  not  think,"  re- 
turned Charles,  "that  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us  was  only  a  delusion.  You  were  happj. 
You  onoe  loved  me,  or  seemed  as  if  you  did  " 

''  Charies,  Charles,"  cned  Edith,  '*  what  does 
this  mean  1" 

**  I  ask  yon,'*  he  replied  with  a  coldness  that 
firoxe  her  rushing  blood  back  to  its  source,  '*  I 
ask  you  calmly — and  answer  me,  it  is  all  I  desire 
— truly,  have  I  been  all  this  time  under  a  deeep- 
tion!" 

Poor  Edith  looiied  very  incredulously  at  Charles, 
and  was,  for  a  moment,  neariy  hysterical ;  but 
his  face  was  so  cold,  and  wan,  and  fixed,  and 
his  attitude  so  distant  and  broken  off  from  her, 
that  her  pride,  which  had  until  Aen  slept,  was 
touched  to  the  core,  and  she  made  a  violent  effort 
to  speak  sloWly,  and  to  appear  unmoved. 

*^  I  can  not  trust  myself  to  think,"  she  eaid. 
**  that  you  intend  the  question  seriously.  If  you 
do,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  myself  to  an- 
swer it." 

This  was  a  great  exertion,  but  Edith  went 
through  it  courageously. 
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**  Aj,"  eiied  Charles,  now  ab&BdoiiiB|r  luoi. 
•alf  to  the  pession  that  had  been  hitherto  rap- 
pieeeed — ^  Ay,  it  ia  so.  Deeeived^-oraallx,  ero- 
elljr— what  a  thought  is  that !  Bat  I  loved  yon, 
Eitithr— wonhiped  and  adored  yott— it  wae  a  love 
too  deep,  too  abeorbinf  for  any  thing  human.  It 
waa  profane,  and  I  am  poniahed — rightly  puniah- 
ed.  I  confided  all,  and  I  have  loat  all  WeU,WAn," 
he  oODtinned*  endeavoring  to  regain  the  cold  ex- 
preaekm  he  had  before  preserved,  **  it  is  but  an 
episode  in  lifo,  and  as  it  only  oeneems  one  of  us, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  weakness." 

"*  I  perceive,'*  said  Edith,  about  to  say  that  she 
thought  they  had  both  been  wrong,  but  Charles 
unterrupted  her: 

'*  I  beg.  Miss  Eedaile—*'  (poor  Edith,  how  that 
one  word  shook  her  !>^— ^  that  you  will  not  oom- 
promise  your  self-respect  for  me.  I  now  see, 
unfortunately  for  the  first  time,  at  how  wide  a 
distance  we  are  placed  from  each  other.  I  never 
saw  it  before.  I  was  blind  or  setf^willed.  It 
has  broken  fully  upon  me,  although  sudden^ : 
and  I  release  you — if,  indeed,  you  Mquiie  a  re- 
lease from  one  \^ioee  bonds  have  been  as  sand 
—I  release  you  from  all  those  foolish  and  dehisre 
promises  that  in  past  boon — ^no  matter — I  must 
not  withdraw  myself  at  once— because  there  are 
unkind  people  who  would  speak  harshly,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that  you  should  suffer  a  syllable 
of  unkindness  on  my  account — ^we  may  meet, 
therefore,  but  do  not  censure  me  with  entertain- 
ing any  vdem  hopes  of  realizing  that  fond  dream 
wluch  is  now  over^-our  meetings  will  be  too 
few,  and,  on  my  side,  too  sad  for  thoughta  of 
that  sort.  I  cry,  God  bless  you !  from  my  heart 
— ^it  is  not  guilt  to  love  you — but  I  may  never 
again  repeat  it — never — never  !  From  this  hour 
we  torn  toward  each  other  as  if  we  had  never 
known  that  sweet  deception.  For  the  last  time 
I  pronounce  your  name — yoitr  name-^that  name 
Isoloved.  My  heart  is  on  fire!— Edith!  Edith! 
farewell  forever !" 

He  gased  upon  her  for  a  moment,  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

During  the  whole  time  he  was  speaking, 
Edith,  motionless  and  pale,  sat  without  appear- 
ing to  feel  the  wrong  that  she  was  enduting. 
But  she  did  fSdel  it  deeply.  She  felt  it  so  deeply, 
that  it  deprived  her  of  all  power  to  reproach,  or 
to  explain,  or  to  assert  her  feelings.  She  was 
wounded  in  heart  and  spirit :  and  wounded,  too, 
by  the  hand  that  die  had  only  just  before  relied 
Upon  as  her  shield  against  the  world.  She  vras 
so  overwhelmed  by  her  thoughts,  that  she  was 
hardly  conscious  he  had  left  the  room ;  but  when 
she  ceased  to  hear  his  voice,  and  silence  foil  like 
a  heavy  weight  upon  her,  she  looked  round,  and 
petoeived  that  she  wae  alone.  Then  all  disguise 
was  at  an  end:  then  the  pangs  she  had  sup- 
pressed broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears;  then 
she  gave  vent  to  the  agonies  which  in  the  midst 
of  tiM  dreadful  seene  that  had  occurred  ahe  oould 
hardly  alk>w  herself  to  believe  real. 

'*  Deoeivedt*'  she  exclaimed, '' Deceived  1  De- 
ceive  Charles  1     Charim,  whom  I  love !— What 


isiti  Who  has  done  this  1  Is  it  only  a  jest,  or 
a  mistake  t  /  deceive  CharU*  7  No-— no-nno ! 
*-he  does  not  think  so.  It  is  impossible.  He 
only  tries  my  a£fectioB— ^ut  why  so  bitter  a 
triall  Waa  I  ever  unkind  to  hml  Would  I 
have  thu«  stricken  him  to  the  heart,  as  he  has 
emahed  me  1  Gracious  heaven !  Wherein  have 
I  so  ofiiended  as  to  deserve  this  1  He  left  m^, 
and  he  Uessed  me,  and  said  forever — but  that 
we  should  meet  again.  Oh !  for  that  word,  that 
one  word  of  hope,  God  blees  yon,  Charles !  If 
you  could  see  my  heart — if  you  could  know  the 
love  that  fills  it  for  you,  and  the  misery,  the  great 
misery  you  have  cast  upon  it — Charles — but  we 
shall  meet  again — yes — I  rely  upon  you — ^I  con* 
fide  in  you — it  was  some  strange  passioi^-^some 
sudden  thought  that  vexed  you,  my  own  Charles 
— and  I  am  to  blame,  not  you.  You  never  spoke 
cruelly  before— it  is  not  in  your  natnre^thaak 
God!  we  meet  again.  I  shall  wait — there  is 
nothing  to  foar— nothing — nothing— nothing !" 
And  Ab  dried  her  eyes,  and  even  smiled  through 
the  fast-foUing  tears  that  bathed  her  cheeks  in  a 
flood — but  it  was  a  smile  of  anguish,  more  afflict- 
ing to  look  upon  than  even  the  tears  through 
which  it  beamed. 

And  Charles,  when  he  returned  home  after 
that  parting,  how  felt  hel  As  one  who  had 
straggled  in  a  wreck,  and  been  cast  alive  on  shore 
beside  the  dead  bodies  of  his  companions.  His 
mind  ran  over  all  the  incidente  of  his  attachment 
from  the  very  beginning  up  to  that  hour.  He 
thought  of  her  goodness,  her  kindness,  her  vows 
of  afiioction,  of  the  many,  many  times  she  had 
Ustened  with  pleasure  to  his  professions,  and  of 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  heart  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  make  him  repeat  his  declarations,  as 
if  she  would  listen  to  them  at  each  repetition  with 
renewed  delight.  And  then  he  thought  of  his 
own  devotion,  of  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
his  feelings,  and  of  the  mournful  happiness  it 
was,  even  then,  to  know  that  she,  Edith,  no  longer 
his,  but  still  the  good  and  beautiful  Edith,  should 
ever  be  in  his  heart  the  sole  idoL  He  felt  that 
there  was  a  satisfhction  in  believing  that  be 
would  love  her  long  after  hope,  and  all  idea  of 
their  union,  had  expired.  It  was  a  solitary  and 
a  wreti^ed  consolation  to  exact  from  his  owB 
heart  a  vow  of  changeless  love  for  her  who,  in 
such  an  unaccountable  way,  had  ceased  to  enter- 
tain the  sentiment  toward  him.  Calm  at  one 
moment,  and  leasoning  deliberately  over  what 
had  taken  place,  he  would,  in  the  next,  bceak 
into  a  fit  of  despair,  and  wildly  accuse  himself 
of  some  uneonacious  foult  that  must  have  wrought 
upon  her  sensibility. 

'*  She,"  he  would  exdaim,  "  die,  Edith,  Bf 
own  Edith,  that  was  so  gentle,  so  full  of  pity  and 
tenderness,  so  sweet  to  look  upon  and  to  talk  to 
— whose  voice  was  so  soft^  and  melting,  and 
whose  thougfate  were  all  so  innocent  and  guik* 
less.  She,  E<&h  I  to  teM  me,  after  my  long  do- 
votton,  my  sleepless  love,  that  followed  her  lika 
a  shadow;  my  pledge,  my  countless  pledgee, 
that  are  registered  in  heaven,  to  tdl  me,  at  the 
very  moment  when  my  prayem  were  ^ 
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looapted,  while  my  faithful  heart  expanded  to 
receiTe  its  precious  reward,  to  tell  me,  and  to 
utter  it,  too,  without  one  single  resenration,  or 
without  assigning  a  cause,  that  she  was  unhappy 
— unhappy  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  all  the 
happiness  that  I  fondly  believed  she  hoped  for 
on  this  side  the  grave,  to  have  obtained  what  I 
have  heard  her  sigh  to  call  her  own  indeed — oh ! 
ft  is  either  some  terrible  mockeiy,  or  she  is  what 
I  can  not  name,  and  will  not  dare  to  think  of. 
Edith  a  thing  of  deceit  1  Edith  deceitful,  false, 
artful  1  No — ^no — I  acquit  her.  She  has  no  art. 
She — she — has  deceived  herself— she  knows  not 
what  she  does — but  she  has  broken  my  heart. 
If  I  could  believe,  that,  for  months  past,  she  has 
only  played  with  my  feelings,  and  suffered  me  to 
weave  myself  so  inextricably  in  the  toils,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  witnessing  my  agonies,  and  tri- 
umphing in  them  !  If  I  could  believe  her  to  be 
such  a  creature  of  selfishness  and  guile — ^it  might 
save  me  from  myself — it  might  restore  me  to 
peace — it  might  awaken  my  pride  to  vindicate 
my  insulted  love.  But  I  have  no  power  to  meet 
tids  dreadful  stroke.  Her  word  is  ringing  in 
my  brain.  That  one  word — that  single  word — 
when  I  was  happy,  deliciously  happy — it  came 
upon  me  like  a  blast  that  struck  me  dead — ^would 
it  had — ^would  it  had — or  that  I  could  blot  it  out 
and  forget  it.  But  I  will  endure  it.  I  will  not 
let  her  see  how  much  I  suffer — she  shall  not  see 
how  she  has  unmanned  mo." 

A  false  pride  took  possession  of  him.  He 
determined  to  stay  away  long  enough  for  Edith 
to  be  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  treated 
lightly  ;  and  then  having  exhausted  his  spirits 
k!r  one  week  of  absence— a  week  of  terrible  tor- 
ture and  suspense  to  Edith — he  again  presented 
himself  at  her  house. 

'^There  were  other  penwns  in  the  room — faces 
wHh  which  he  was  fiuniUar — friends  whom  he 
had  long  known,  and  who  always  welcomed 
him  with  kindness.  To  them,  and  not  to  Edith, 
did  he  address  himself  When  he  entered,  her 
heart  throbbed  violently,  and  if  she  had  per- 
ceived the  least  token  of  returning  tenderness, 
riie  would  have  sacrificed  all  her  scruples,  and 
met  him  with  even  a  warmer  greeting  than  ever 
she  had  done  before.  She  desired  the  opportu- 
nity to  repose  her  sorrows,  her  strange  unac- 
customed sorrows,  in  his  bosom.  It  would  have 
relieved  her  had  he  reproached  her,  had  he  lo<dL- 
ed  displeased  .or  agitated :  or  had  ho  turned 
from  her  in  silent  anger. 

But  she  read  his  looks  and  manner  in  vain. 
Her  searching  eye — ^prompt  and  alive  to  the  in- 
•  quiry  that  involved  her  happiness — ran  over  every 
fiMture,  and  noted  every  gesture,  and  traced 
every  alteration  of  expression  with  the  most 
piercing  scrutiny — but  all  was  cokl  and  unfoel- 
ing.  There  was  not  a  single  mark  of  his  usual 
anxiety,  or  his  recent  grief  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  even  discomposed  by  an  interview  which, 
to  her,  was  wretched  beyond  description,  and 
which  must  have  been  painful  to  him.  His 
general  air  was  that  of  utter  indifference.  He 
tddraesed  berlrieods  and  relations  as  usual,  and 


when  he  approached  her  he  bowed  respectftilly ; 
but  there  was  not  in  his  whole  demeanor  a  soli- 
tary evidence  of  the  heart  that  was  fainting  with- 
in. So  much  mastery  did  he  possess  over  his 
emotions  that  he  seemed  like  one  who  could  not 
be  moved  by  ordinary  sympathies,  rather  than 
like  that  wUch  he  really  was— a  martyr  to  tfaem. 

The  coldness  of  his  gaze,  the  complete  indif- 
ference of  his  address,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  took  a  share  instantly  in  the  uninteresting 
conversation  of  the  group  about  him,  recovered 
Edith  from  the  trance  into  which  his  presence 
had  thrown  her.  She  felt  as  all  women  feel 
when  they  are  slighted  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Her  pride  was  as  strong  as  his.  She 
would  have  forgiven  all,  have  taken  all  the  cen- 
sure, have  borne  with  his  waywardness  in  pae- 
sive  endurance,  if  he  had  shown  her  the  poor 
mercy  of  letting  her  see  that  he  was  suffering. 
But  he  was  like  lead  or  stone ;  he  was  dead  to 
his  and  her  secret  grief:  if  he  chanced  to 
look  at  her,  it  was  as  if  his  eye  had  acddentally 
wandered  in  that  direction,  and  passed  over  it 
in  vagueness  and  without  a  purpose.  She  could 
not  endure  the  heartlessness  of  that  freezing 
glance.  Her  nature  revolted  at  it.  Her  heart, 
that  was  his  wholly,  rebelled  against  him,  and 
she  felt  regret  and  remorse  rising  within  her  for 
having  ever  loved  him  so  fondly,  so  helplessly, 
as  she  had  done.  It  was  the  first  time  that  such 
a  thought  had  ever  arisen  in  her  mind — the  first 
time  that  she  could  have  believed  it  pc^sible  that 
any  circumstances  could  have  shaken  her  faith 
in  his  character.  But  the  chilling  conviction 
was  not  to  be  put  aside.  It  was  not  of  her 
seeking.  It  came  unbidden,  and  every  moment 
of  ^>athy  on  hb  side  made  it  more  and  more  stem. 
As  he  had  so  openly  neglected  her,  she  had  iu> 
alternative  but  to  appear  not  to  feel  it.  She  had 
her  sex*s  privileges  to  sustain,  and,  although 
she  would  have  gladly  foregone  them  all  to  read 
one  kind  look  or  a  happy  expression  in  his  face, 
she  felt  she  had  a  du^  to  perform  to  herself^ 
which  he,  of  all  men  living,  would  most  have 
blamed  her  for  neglecting. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  Edith  was  as  cold  as 
Charles,  and  talked,  when  she  did  talk,  to  every 
body  but  to  him.  He,  as  he  began  to  feel  h^ 
indiiSerenoe,  endeavored  to  dissipate  the  uneasi- 
ness it  caused  him  by  affecting  high  spirits  and 
a  show  of  wit.  And  Edith's  spirits  simk  as  his 
seemed  to  rise ;  and  by  the  time  the  evening  was 
ended  she  was  very  ill,  and  he  retired  in  an  ap- 
parent flow  of  hilarity  and  exultation. 

But  it  was  ill  with  both.  They  had  deceived 
each  other.  Neither  of  them  knew  how  much 
agony  the  other  was  striving  with ;  and  both  be- 
lieved, from  that  evening,  that  the  true  love  in 
which  they  had  mutually  placed  their  relianoe 
had  existed  only  in  their  credulous  imaginations ! 

Time  passed  away  vrithout  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  those  sad  and  selfreproaching  feelings. 
They  met  at  iMstant  intervals,  but  never,  never, 
as  they  had  met  before.  And  when  by  any 
chance  they  were  placed  near  each  other,  they 
acted  as  if  they  had  been  strangers  all  their 
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\ ;  ■ml  tho  cold  and  repulsive  ceremotiiei  of 
«Ctquette  took  the  place  of  that  interchange  of 
affectionate  confidence  which  in  happier  hoars 
made  them  look  forward  to  their  meetings  with 
thvilKng  expectation,  and  enjoj  them  with  un- 
speakable delight.  One  brief  explanation  would 
lutve  dispelled  the  mist  that  surrounded  them — 
but  who  was  to  make  the  advance  t  Which  of 
them  was  to  trust  to  the  result  of  a  confession  1 
She  could  not — and  he  would  not. 

It  would  be  but  a  sorry  and  commonplace 
account  of  the  few  incidents  that  followed,  to 
describe  how  Edith  gradually  lost  her  health, 
and  how  Charles,  stung  by  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  wrong,  threw  himself  into  society  to  dissi- 
pate the  recollection  of  that  which,  with  all  his 
straggles  to  shake  it  off,  clung  to  him  the  more 
strongly  the  more  he  sought  in  distance  and  ab- 
sence to  release  himself  from  its  influence.  Edith 
was  ever  present  to  him :  sometimes  in  the  pAde 
of  that  beauty  and  love  that  once  made  an  at- 
mosphere of  joy  around  him,  but  oftetier  in  the 
attitude  in  which  she  sat  when  she  uttered 
that  one  word,  that  fatal,  careless  word,  that 
destroyed  his  peace  forever.  Her  image — how- 
ever slight  the  external  change, it  produced — 
was  impressed  so  indelibly  on  his  heart,  that  in 
the  height  of  the  revel,  in  solitude,  and  in 
worldly  pursuits,  it  would  obtrude  upon  all  other 
thoughts,  and  mar  them. 

Upon  Edith  ihe  separation — for  such  it  was — 
produced  different  effects.  She  had  surrendered 
to  him  her  first  affections,  and  they  never  could 
be  recalled.  Her  young  heart  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  love,  or  even  to  fancy  that  it  loved, 
before,  and  it  could  never  feel  love  or  pleasure 
again.  The  world  was  closed  upon  her.  In  so- 
ciety she  was  a  blank.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be 
shaken.  She  resigned  her  little  employments 
and  enjoyments  one  by  one,  and  fled  to  solitude. 
.The  canker  had  eaten  into  tho  bud.  She  was 
no  longer  a  being  to  create  a  circle  about  her, 
but  fiuled  away  into  one  of  tho  multitude  that 
listened  to  others,  and  helped  to  make  up  an 
audience  for  the  gay  and  the  admired.  The 
change  was  great  and  harrowing,  from  being  the 
idol  of  every  circle,  to  become  at  last  a  mere 
cipher  in  her  own.  But  it  was  so  imperceptible, 
and  those  who  witnessed  it  were  so  constantly 
with  her,  that  it  wore  off  without  much  observa- 
tion, after  the  early  attempts  to  rally  her  had 
been  uselessly  repeated.  She  became,  at  last, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  quiet,  silent  girl,  in  ill  health, 
in  whom  people  took  an  interest  on  account  of 
her  pretty  and  pensive  looks,  and  her  delicate 
appearance  Poor  Edith  !  how  little  did  the 
frivolous  throng  in  which  she  moved  guess  that 
she  was  broken-hearted. 

Some  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  evening 
when  tho  unfortunate  lovers  parted  Charles 
had  mixed  largely  in  the  world;  had  been 
abroad ;  had  acquired  a  new  stock  of  ideas ;  and 
had  learned  to  look  differently  at  the  events  of 
liii ;  but  much  as  travel,  and  bustle,  and  novelty 
had  changed  him,  they  couki  not  remove  the 
burden  that  lay  like  a  spell  upon  his  mind;  they 


could  not  drive  out  from  his  memory  the  sweet 
and  bitter  images  that  he  had  hived  up  in  the 
summer  of  his  youth.  Even  her  tone  of  voice 
haunted  him  through  long  years  of  dissipation. 
He  could  not  banish  the  outlines  of  her  face, 
which  came  upon  him  like  a  dizzy  figure  in  a 
dream,  and  although  it  waxed  less  distinct  as 
time  rendered  him  less  sensitive  to  impressions, 
he  could  not  expel  it  from  his  thoughts.  But  be 
had  so  outgrown  the  visible  traces  of  the  feeling, 
that  even  those  who  were  closest  in  his  confi- 
dence could  not  have  suspected  him  of  entertain- 
ing it ;  and  external  indifference  at  last  grew  so 
habitual  with  him  as  to  make  him  feel  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  feeling  had  main- 
tained such  a  lasting  power  over  him.  Perhaps 
he  finally  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  altogether 
a  juvenile  romance,  and  that  when  he  should 
meet  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  own,  the 
whole  story  of  Edith's  love  would  have  no  more 
pathos  for  him  than  an  old  legend. 

Probably  he  was  in  some  such  fallacious  mood 
when  he  fancied  that  a  new  passion  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  How  that  passion  originated 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate.  He  thought 
the  object  of  it  was  mistress  of  a  new  grace  that 
he  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  by  the  aid 
of  that  tortuous  sophistry  which  proves  things  to 
be  exactly  what  we  wish  them  to  be,  he  invested 
her  with  all  other  charms  to  correspond.  The 
qualities  wherein  she  differed  firom  Edith,  were, 
strangely  enough,  the  very  qualities  for  which 
he  admired  her  most.  Novelty  was  the  material 
of  the  second  love  His  temperament  was  nat- 
urally so  ardent,  that  he  could  scarcely  fail  of 
success  where  he  earnestly  desired  it,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  short,  rapid,  and  thoughtless  courtship, 
was  a  marriage  as  abrupt  as  it  was  ill-starred. 

Charles  Torrens  was  married ;  and  so  it  fell 
out,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  until  the  very  morning  of  the  bridal, 
that  the  day  which  united  him  to  Alicia  Temple 
was  the  same  day  of  the  year  upon  which  he  had 
separated,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  anger 
from  Edith  Esdaile.  But  he  was  not  supersti- 
tious, and  he  smiled  at  turning  up  in  an  old 
paper  so  odd  a  reminiscence.  He  was  too  philo- 
sophical to  be  affected  by  such  an  accident — but 
it  nevertheless  sunk  into  his  memory,  and  lay 
there  until  it  was  recalled  by  a  coincidence  hardly 
less  strange. 

His  property,  which  he  had  recently  inherited 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  lay  close  to  Mr. 
Esdaile^s.  An  old  friendship  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  families,  which  was  in  no  way  com- 
promised by  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement 
between  Charles  and  Edith,  for  that  engagement 
had  all  along  been  confined  to  their  own  confi- 
dence, and  afforded,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
open  estrangement.  After  having  spent  the  win- 
ter in  London,  Charles  returned  to  his  estate, 
carrying  his  wife  along  with  him.  That  he  felt 
a  pang  as  he  passed  Esdaile  Manor-house  was 
visible  in  the  sudden  emotion  that  crossed  his 
features ;  but  he  was  now  a  married  man,  had 
contract€»d  new  interests,  and  forfeited  old  claims. 
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Wid  he  had  no  right  either  to  lament  or  reflect 
upon  a  matter  which,  for  all  he  knew,  was  quite 
forgotten  by  others.  Besides,  a  long  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Edith  should  be  more  or  less  than 
girb  usually  are  if  the  interval  and  the  marriage 
had  not  completely  closed  up  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  recollection  in  her  breast.  He  reasoned 
himself  in  a  few  minutes  into  an  uneasy  security 
— the  carriage  rolled  on — and  he  speedily  arrived 
at  home,  where  all  unpleasant  thoughts  were 
buried  in  other  objects. 

The  news  of  this  arrival  was  soon  spread 
through  that  part  of  the  country ;  and,  after  a  few 
days  had  passed  over,  the  gentry  of  the  nei^ibor- 
hood  called  to  pay  their  visits  of  welcome  and 
congratulation.  The  house  of  Charles  Torrens 
was  now  all  gayety  and  splendor.  One  of  the 
first  persons  who  received  intelligence  of  his  re- 
turn was  Mr.  Esdaile.  During  the  period  of 
Charles's  stay  on  the  Continent,  Mrs.  Esdaik  had 
died,  and  the  domestic  duties  had  devolved  upon 
Edith.  But  she  could  do  no  more  than  direct 
such  things ;  for  her  health  was  so  broken  that 
she  could  not  endure  the  slightest  fetigue,  espe- 
cially such  fatigue  as  harassed  her  spirits.  Mr. 
Esdaile,  on  learning  that  Charles  had  arrived, 
expressed  a  wish  to  his  daughter  that  she  should 
accompany  him  to  make  a  morning  visit  to  the 
bride,  which  would  be  expected  at  the  earliest 
moment,  not  only  because  their  estates  lay  so 
close  together,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  ancient 
friendship  that  had  existed  between  the  families. 

Edith  shuddered  at  the  aimouncement ;  but 
iihe  had  long  before  conquered  the  painful  train 
of  emotions  it  would  once  have  causied,  or  rather 
these  emotions  had  conquered  her.  She  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  thus  meeting  Charles  Tor- 
rens, with  his  young  wife,  in  the  bloom  of  health, 
indulging  in  a  world  of  anticipations  which  were 
closed  upon  htr  forever;  while  she — ^who  was 
once  gay  and  happy,  to  whom  each  succeeding 
day  brought  a  new  hope,  and  for  whom  that  young 
wife's  husband  would  have  sacrificed  all  that  this 
wide  work!  could  have  brought  him — was  a 
melancholy,  wasted  thing,  to  be  looked  upon  with 
eyes  of  pity,  and  tolerated  in  mere  compassion. 
Of  course,  she  thought  no  longer  of  Charles 
Torrens,  as  she  used  to  do.  He  was  now  irre- 
vocably lost  to  her.  But  she  had  prayed  to 
Heaven  to  spare  her  the  misery  of  seeing  him  as 
she  was  now  to  see  him ;  for,  much  as  he  had 
wronged  her,  and  incurable  as  was  the  wound 
he  had  inflicted  upon  her,  she  still  loved  him — if 
love  that  can  be  called  which,  like  the  Greek  fire, 
survives  through  all  antagonist  elements — with 
an  intense  devotion,  of  the  force  of  which  she 
was  not  herself  aware.  She  could  have  suflered 
un  in  silence,  and  died  with  thanksgiving  and 
pardon  on  her  lips,  invoking  blessings  on  him 
and  his — but  she  knew  not  with  what  form  of 
s|»eech,  with  what  disguise  of  manner,  or  pretext 
of  ease,  she  could  meet  him,  speak  to  him,  and 
look  at  him.  Her  father's  wish,  however,  was  a 
coDunand,  and  she  prepared  the  next  day,  with 
trembling  hands  and  shattered  nerves,  to  perform 
the  required  act  of  courtesy. 


Charles  and  his  wifo  were  sitting  akme  wlitn 
Mr.  and  Miss  Esdaile  ware  annouDODd.  He  was 
not  so  impertorbaUe  aad  inflexible  as  he  had  all 
along  tried  to  believe.  The  name  acted  like 
magic  upon  him.  For  an  instant  he  focgat  his 
wifo,  and  all  the  iacidents  (hat  had  crowded  the 
dreary  spaoe  between  the  last  parting  fron  Edith 
and  that  mofoent ;  the  blood  moiinted  to  his  fore- 
head and  coursed  wiklly  through  his  veina;  he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  folt  a  tighlness  oppvess 
his  chest — but  the  suddeBneas  oif  the  neeeasity, 
and  the  embarrmaaing  cixcnmatancea  in  whieh  he 
was  placed  had  thair  influence ;  and  by  the  lime 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  antamd  the 
apartment,  Charlea  had  raauaaed  an  appeatanoe 
of  aelf-poaaeasian.  He  advanced  to  meat  than. 
Edith  Ungered  behind  her  fother.  Shewasdraaa- 
edin  mouminf 

*'  Mr.  Esdaile,"  said  Charlea,  **  I  am  dehghtad 
once  more  to  meet  you.  Miss  Ead^a — *'  He 
did  not  venture  to  offer  hia  hand,  bat  bowed 
slowly ;  and  she,  in  silence,  returned  the  neag- 
nition.  .  *'  Allow  me,"  he  .continued,  "  to  intio- 
duee  Mrs.  Torrens — ^Mr.  Esdaile,  Miss  Esdaile 
— Mrs  Torrens*' 

The  agony  of  that  meeting  was  severer  than 
could  be  painted  in  words,  or  exprcsaed  in  the 
living  features.  Edith,  for  the  firat  time,  raised 
her  face  to  look  at  the  happy  bride.  God !  what 
a  face  was  there !  Charlea  ahrank  badL,  and 
shook  in  every  limb  at  that  glaaay  and  death-like 
gaae.  She  vaa  pallid,  and  worn  to  the  bare  oat- 
line  of  her  once  beautiful  and  animated  counte- 
nance ;  her  eyes  were  sunk  deeply,  and  had  not 
a  ray  of  thair  former  brilliancy ;  and  her  whole 
figure  was  attenuated  to  a  thread.  She  loshed 
at  the  cheerful  and  radiant  foatuies  of  the  pros- 
perous bride,  and  with  some  pauses  in  her  voice, 
expressed  the  ordinary  welctMne  to  the  countiy. 
Charles,  who  knew  every  tone  of  that  voice,  and 
who  felt  it  vibrate  within  the  centre  of  his  heait, 
felt  that  Edith  was  laboring  at  an  exertion  ba- 
yond  her  strength.  His  ten&mess  for  her,  awak- 
ened by  her  desolate  looks,  rushed  back  upon 
him  in  a  tide  of  re-created  love ;  and,  forgednl 
of  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  only 
remembering  the  one  sweet  dream  that  had  fiUad 
the  years  of  his  youth,  approached  her,  and  gemtlj 
offering  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  he  said, 

"  Edith-dear  Edith— " 

The  words  were  like  the  sound  of  a  foigottan 
song  to  the  maniac,  recaHing  the  long-foded  naaa- 
ories  of  by-gone  tioM,  and  restoring  the  desparata 
sensetoafoUconseionsneasofwratchedneaa.  She 
couki  have  answered,  *'  Charlea,  dear  Charlea  !** 
and  cried  aloud,  for  her  heart  was  bursting ;  but 
she  checked  the  stifling  sensation,  and  turning 
to  him  with  that  dear  look  rekindled  whieh  be 
had  never,  nerar  foigot,  aha  amiled,  and  aank 
exhauated  into  a  chair. 

The  viiit  was  of  short  duration.  Charles 
watched  every  motion  of  Edith*s,  but  how  gfoony 
and  despairing  was  that  anxiety  *  She  was  an 
invalid  beyond  all  hope  of  reeoveiy :  die  oonU 
not  sustain  convemation — she  did  not  try — a  km 
eflorts  orercame  her,  and  she  was  anflbred  to  la* 
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main  at  rest.  Her  rest  was  a  flutter  of  remaining 
energies — like  the  flickering  of  the  dying  lamp. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Charles  hap- 
pened to  ask  what  day  it  was ;  nobody  knew. 
Edith  smiled;  it  was  a  moumfiil  smile;  she 
tumod  faintly  in  her  chairs  and  looking  at  Charles, 
she  said, 

*'  I  am  an  accurate  reckoner  of  time — ^it  is 
Wednesday.*' 

There  was  something  strangely  emphatic  in 
her  tone ;  none  understood  its  entphasis  but 
Charles,  and  even  he  did  not  fully  comprehend 
Its  meaning.  He  only  felt  that  it  contained  a 
mcanmg  which  he  ought  to  penetrate.  He  pur- 
sued the  inquiry,  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  fur- 
ther. 

'*  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  T'  he  asked. 

''  The  3d,  I  beliere/*  said  Mrs.  Torrens. 

"  1  think  it  is  only  the  2d ;"  said  Mr.  Esdaile. 

**  Wrong  again,'*  said  Edith  still  more  famt- 
ly,  her  Toice  sinking  as  she  proceeded,  **it  is 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July.** 

Then  burst  the  full  truth  upon  Charles.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  parting  from  Edith 
and  of  his  marriage.  Oh!  what  a  wreck  and 
ruin  had  followed  from  that  day*s  double  misery. 
It  was  the  black  day  m  the  calendar  to  him,  from 
which  he  dated  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  life.  Edith*8  memory  served  well  to  recall 
him  to  the  horrors  of  disappointed  aflfection  and 
ill-matched  enthusiasm. 

The  visitors  departed.  Edith  was  evidently 
very  ill.  The  farewell  was  as  sad  as  the  severing 
forever  of  two  fond  and  faithful  hearts  could 
make  it.  They  both  now  saw  the  full  extent  of 
their  misfortunes.  They  saw  that  they  had  mis- 
taken each  other,  and  that  rashness  had  robbed 
them  of  their  happiness.  They  repented,  and 
would  have  recalled  the  past,  and  atoned  to  each 
other  for  the  sorrows  they  had  mutually  caused 
— but  it  was  too  late.  Charleses  life  was  fixed, 
and  Edith*s  was  ended. 

The  sequel  is  not  startling.  It  is  what  must 
have  been  anticipated.  A  few  days  more,  and 
the  spirit  of  Edith  Esdaile  had  sought  repose 
where  alone  repose  is  to  be  found  for  the  bruised 
heart.  Her  lifo  had  been  rapidly  ebbing  away, 
but  the  interview  with  Charles  had  hurried  the 
feeble  stream  quicker  from  its  fountain.  What 
be  felt — what  he  thought — and  what  he  resolved 
t«  do — are,  perhaps,  beyond  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  He  was  a  man  upon  whom  the  lan- 
guor and  imbecility  of  age  had  fallen  in  a  single 
shock! 


THE  SINGER  OF  EISENACH. 

IT  was  a  winter  evening  in  the  year  1498.  The 
hoar  frost  lay  white  on  plain  and  forest,  and 
a  heavy  mist  was  rolling  down  from  the  Tfaurin- 
gian  mountains  on  the  ancient  town  of  Eisenach, 
while  the  broad  red  sun,  now  low  in  the  west, 
gleamed  fitfully  on  the  homes  and  churches  of 
the  liule  city.  There  were  few  passengers  in 
iu  narrow  streets,  but  the  firelight  flashed  bright- 
ly from  door  and  window.  The  din  of  loom  and 
hammer,  mingltd  with  the  sounds  of  domestic 


preparation,  came  from  every  dwelling ;  for  the 
good  wives  of  Eisenach  were  getting  ready  their 
German  supper,  and  the  rest  of  its  industrious 
population  were  hasting  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
day.  All  that  machinery  now  accomplishes,  and 
much  that  commerce  brings  ready-made  to  Eu- 
ropean doors,  was  there  executed  by  the  hands 
of  the  craftsman  or  the  labor  of  the  household  : 
Eiwnach,  like  other  okl  country  burghs,  had 
therefore  few  idlers  among  its  people  in  those 
days.  Even  in  the  great  square  of  St.  George, 
where  the  richest  fiimiUes  lived,  there  was  not  a 
looker-out  to  be  seen  at  the  windows,  except 
Dame  Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  master 
of  the  guild  of  woolen  weavers. 

Dame  Ursula  was  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
many  a  neighbor,  for  the  blessings  of  this  world 
which  seemed  showered  upon  her.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  distinguished  burgomaster, 
well  beloved,  richly  dowered,  and  wedded  to  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  a  just  and  kindly  man, 
who  was,  moreover,  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Eise- 
nach. She  had  health,  beauty,  and  fair  fame ; 
and  was  then  a  young  wife,  happy  in  her  pleasant 
home,  with  her  infant  son  and  her  loving  hus- 
band. Dame  Ursula  was  also  somewhat  vain  of 
the  damask  kirtle  and  vail  of  Flemish  lace,  in 
which  she  heard  mass  or  vespers ;  of  the  scarlet 
gown  and  goMen  chain  in  which  her  husband  led 
the  guild  in  holiday  and  festival  processions ;  and 
of  the  workshop  with  twenty  looms,  which  occu- 
pied almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  story  of  that 
large  timber  house,  wherein  four  generations  of 
Cottas  had  lived  and  died.  Conrad  usually  pre- 
sided there ;  but  that  evening  he  sat  in  council 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  guild,  on  a  point  of  dispute 
between  them  and  the  wool-combers*  company, 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city ;  and  his, 
wife  expected  him  home  with  two  of  his  latest 
and  wesdthiest  friends,  Hans  Gortland  the  burgo- 
master and  Doctor  Ambrosius  the  dean,  who 
were  to  sup  with  the  Cottas. 

Matters  were  fully  arranged  fbr  the  reception 
of  those  important  guests,  and  great  was  the  dis- 
phiy  of  domestic  magnificence.  The  venison 
pasty  was  baked  and  the  ale  spiced ;  the  great 
gilt  tankard,  the  silver-rimmed  drinking-horns, 
and  the  plates  of  English  pewter,  stood  forth  in 
&ir  array  on  the  long  table  of  walnut-wood,  with 
carved  stools  ranged  on  each  side  of  it ;  a  bright 
wood-fire  blazed  in  the  ample  chimney,  and  shone 
on  the  tapestried  walls  and  floor  of  polished  oak ; 
for  the  room  in  which  Dame  Ursula  stood  was 
her  best  parlor. 

The  narrow  window  of  thin  horn,  interspersed 
with  diminntivs  squares  of  glass,  afforded  but  an 
uncertain  view  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Dame 
Ursula  opened  it,  and  looked  over  the  quiet 
square.  There  was  no  trace  of  her  husband  or 
hb  friends ;  but  through  the  dieepening  twilight 
came  a  clear  young  voice,  singing  a  Gennan 
version  of  the  forty-sixth  psalm,  *'God  is  our 
refuge  **  Ursula  had  heard  it  sung  in  many  a 
diureh,  but  she  tho«gfat  never  so  sweetly ;  and, 
as  tne  singer  came  nearer,  she  perceived  that  he 
wa&  one  of  the  {KMir  scholars  from  the  neighbor^ 
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ing  Augutitinc  convent,  who  were  accustomed  to 
sing  every  evening  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach  for 
what  the  charitable  or  pious  were  disposed  to 
give.  In  most  cases  this  was  their  cmly  means 
of  subsistence.  The  convent  afforded  them  lodg^ 
ing  and  education  in  return  for  alt  manner  of 
domestic  service,  but  they  were  expected  to  find 
their  own  bread ;  and  being  generally  the  sons 
of  poor  parents,  who  lived  £Bir  away  in  the  coun- 
try, they  had  no  resource  but  that  of  singing 
hymns  and  carols  in  the  streets  of  the  nearest 
town.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  large 
increase  of  monasteries,  had  latterly  augmented 
the  numbers  and  diminished  the  good  repute  of 
the  poor  scholars.  Even  charitable  people  re- 
marked that  thdy  learned  importunate  begging 
and  vagrant  ways.  The  magistrates  and  city 
guards  looked  on  them  as  so  many  nuisances, 
while  wise  and  observing  men  saw  in  them  only 
a  growing  harvest  of  those  mendicant  friars  by 
whom  all  Europe  was  overrun  at  the  period. 

Ursula  remarked  that  the  boy  seemed  a  new- 
comer, and  looked  more  poverty-stricken  than 
the  other  scholars  of  the  convent  He  was  thinly 
clad,  and  scarcely  fiAeen ;  but  there  was  an  air 
of  rustic  respectability  and  diffidence  about  him 
ill  calculated  to  succeed  in  his  present  vocation. 
Ho  had  approached  the  first  house  in  the  square ; 
it  was  that  of  Doctor  Ambrosius  the  dean,  and 
stood  opposite  the  parish  church.  The  door  was 
open,  and  having  sung  a  few  verses,  the  dame, 
still  bending  from  her  window,  heard  him  ask,  in 
a  timid  broken  voice,  for  some  bread  or  beer  to 
help  the  poor  scholar.  Old  Gretchen,  the  house- 
keeper, had  that  day  lost  her  cat,  and  got  into 
bad  temper;  so  that  scarcely  was  the  humble 
request  uttered  when  she  slammed  the  door  in 
the  poor  boy's  face,  ordering  him  to  be  gone  with 
his  psalms  and  begging,  for  there  were  too  many 
of  his  sort  in  Eisenach. 

The  boy  staggered  back  at  her  rude  repulse. 
It  was  the  third  he  had  met  with  that  evening — 
for  two  hours  he  had  sung  in  the  streets,  but 
obtained  nothing ;  and  now  the  worn-out  child 
moved  silently  away,  and  leaned  against  the 
poreh  of  the  chureh.  Dame  Ursula's  house  had 
been  grievously  pestered  by  the  poor  scholars. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  good  wives  of  the 
city,  she  would  have  felt  thankful  if  tempers  Hke 
that  of  old  Gretchen  had  driven  them  completely 
from  the  town;  but  as  the  firelight  from  the 
cheerful  homes  around  him  shone  on  the  boy's 
face,  it  had  a  desolate,  hungry  look  that  smote 
upon  her  heart.  She  thought  of  her  own  infimt 
son,  now  fast  asleep  in  his  cradle.  Might  not  he 
also  be  poor,  and  a  stranger  in  some  far-off 
town ;  there  were  tales  of  as  great  reverses ; 
and  rising  hastily,  the  young  mother  filled  up  a 
pewter-flagon  of  the  warm  ale,  took  a  small  loaf 
from  the  supper  bread,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
door  of  the  hall  or  great  kitchen. 

**Come,  child,"  said  she,  stepping  out  with 
that  welcome  present,  **  here  is  some  supper  for 
you.  Come  in  and  eat  it  by  the  fire,  and  you 
will  sing  us  a  psalm  before  you  go  home  to  the 
convent." 


The  boy  took  the  loaf  and-  flagon  from  her 
hands  He  tried  to  speak,  but  Dame  Ursuhi  saw 
that  the  teara  were  gathering  in  his'  large  blue 
eyes,  and  led  him  in  to  the  stone-bench  by^  the 
great  kitchen  fire,  which  blazed  and  crackled  .on 
the  broad  hearth.  The  servants  who  had  assem- 
bled for  supper,  and  the  weavers  who  poured  in 
from  the  workshop — for,  in  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  all  whom  Conrad  Cotta  employed  formed 
part  of  his  household — were,  surprised, to  see 
their  mistress  give  such  countenance  to  a  poor 
scholar ;  but  they  gathered  round  to  hear  what 
news  or  gossip  he  could  tell — the  boys  of  the 
convent  being  famous  for  knowing  all  that  hap- 
pened in  the  principality.  To  their  many  in- 
quiries, the  boy,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered 
himself,  answered  that  he  was  a  stranger ;  that 
his  parents  lived  fax  away,  and  were  poor  miners ; 
that  his  name  was  Martin,  and  he  had  come  to 
the  convent  with  his  fiither  and  mother's  bless- 
ing, hoping  to  be  made  a  scholar  and  a  good 
priest  some  day.  The  weavera  laughed  kmdly 
at  the  last  of  his  expectations,  and  Peterkm,  the 
wit  of  the  workshop,  inquired  if  he  '*  wouldnH 
rather  be  an  archbishop  ?"  But  Dame  Ursula, 
who  ruled  her  husband's  household  discreetly, 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  commanded  them  to 
be  silent  and  civil  when  a  stranger  sat  by  ths 
fire,  and  give  thanks  for  their  supper. 

**  A  sound  advice,  wife,  and  one  wo  are  rifht 
ready  to  take,"  said  the  deep  bpt  cheerful  voice 
of  Conrad  Cotta,  as  he  bustled  into  his  own 
dwelling,  followed  by  the  dean  and  burgomaster 
at  a  pace  befitting  their  superior  rank.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  tapestried  chamber,  or  best 
parior,  of  a  wealthy  citizen  in  those  days  was 
through  the  great  kitchen,  where  ordinary  meals 
and  sundry  domestic  operations  were  conducted ; 
and  his  men  and  maids,  now  taking  their  places 
at  the  long  table,  which  almost  bent  under  the 
weight  of  barley-cakes,  cheese,  and  strong  beer, 
did  reverence  to  their  master  and  his  guests  The 
burgomaster  nodded  solemnly  in  reply  to  their 
salutations ;  Doctor  Ambrosias  muttered  a  Latin 
benediction  ;  and  Conrad  said,  **  A  good  supper 
to  ye,  children;"  but  as  the  poor  scholar's  mod- 
est bow  caught  his  eye  a  firown  darkened  on  th« 
good  man's  face. 

**You  are  one  of  these  convent  boys  who 
trouble  the  town,  and  have  given  us  such  a  job 
with  the  wool-combers,"  cried  he,  in  sudden  as- 
ger ;  for  Conrad's  temper  was  quicker  than  hm 
judgment,  at  times.  **  Sirrah,  was  it  you  who 
stole  old  Jasper's  cards  and  combs,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  our  weaver  boys,  with  your  fine  sto- 
ries 1" 

'*  Husband,  the  boy  is  a  stranger,"  said  Ursula, 
"  and  too  modest  to  be  guilty  of  such  things." 

**  Ay,  they're  all  modest  when  they  get  into 
good  honest  houses,  I'll  warrant,"  interrupted 
the  burgomaster ;  **  but  one  of  them  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  sing  in  the  town  for  a  twelvemonth ; 
and,  dame,"  he  added,  with  an  admonishing  look, 
**  it  might  be  well  that  they  were  less  encour- 
aged." 

**  T  never  stole  cards  or  combs,"  said  the  boy. 
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vetting  down  his  flagon,  with  a  crimson  cheek 
and  a  flashing  eye  ;  "  I  never  told  tales  of  any 
one.  My  father  is  an  honest  miner :  though  we 
were  poor,  he  brought  me  up  like  a  Christian, 
and  I  would  never  sing  at  doors  if  I  were  not 
hungry." 

*'  A  proud  boy,  indeed  !'*  said  Doctor  Ambro- 
sius,  smiling.  ''Don^t  be  too  hard  with  him, 
Conrad :  he  may  come  to  a  cardinal's  hat  yet. 
Pope  John,  they  say,  begged  in  his  time."  And 
with  a  laugh  at  the  dean's  joke,  in  which  even 
the  grave  burgomaster  joined,  Conrad  and  his 
guests  went  up  to  their  supper^room ;  while  Ur- 
sula gently  bid  the  boy  finish  his  supper,  saying 
■he  was  sure  he  had  stolen  nothing,  and  there 
would  always  be  some  bread  and  beer  for  him 
when  he  sang  at  their  door.  Cheered  by  her 
kindly  words  more  than  by  the  supper  she  had 
given  him,  the  poor  scholar  drained  the  flagon, 
deposited  a  remnant  of  the  loaf  in  his  wallet  for 
the  benefit  of  less  successful  school- fellows,  and 
took  his  way  to  vespers  at  the  convent.  Ev?r 
after,  in  the  cold  evenings,  Ursula  had  a  wel- 
come and  a  supper  for  the  stranger  boy.  At  first 
he  came  seldom,  and  only  when  he  could  obtain 
bread  at  no  other  house ;  but  the  dame  knew  his 
voice  in  the  square,  and  beckoned  to  him  from 
her  window,  or  called  him  in  at  the  door.  Con- 
rad, too,  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  miner's  son  and  the  rest  of 
the  convent  boys,  against  whom  the  burgomas- 
ter's threat  was  hot  yet  put  into  execution.  He 
would  never'  think  of  taxing  him  with  a  stolen 
utensil,  or  a  street  disturbance.  Even  with  the 
rude  weavers  and  servants  the  poor  scholar  grew 
popular.  There  was  not  a  better  singer  in  the 
monastery,  nor  one  more  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  old  hymns  and  carols  ;  and  though  modest 
and  pious,  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  species  of 
learning  which  delighted  those  rustic  minds. 
Many  a  morality  and  saint's  tale  had  he  related 
for  their  edification  ;  when,  one  evening,  at  the 
bcginnmg  of  summer,  young  Martin  stepped  in 
to  say  that  he  was  going  to  learn  greater  things 
in  a  distant  convent.  All  the  household,  includ- 
ing Peterkin,  the  wit,  hoped  he  would  do  well, 
and  come  to  be  a  good  priest  yet,  which  the  old- 
er men  said  was  a  thing  not  over  plentiful  just 
then  in  the  country  Dame  Ursula  gave  him 
many  good  advices,  besides  a  loaf  and  a  gros- 
chen.  Conrad  bestowed  upon  him  an  old  woolen 
gown,  with  a  declaration  that  the  other  scholars 
should  be  sent  out  of  town  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  ;  and  singing,  at  the  special  desire  of  these 
good  friends,  the  old  Thuringian  carol  of  "  We 
are  Pilgrims  all,"  with  the  twenty-third  psalm  in 
Latin,  the  poor  scholar  departed  from  Eisenach. 
Twenty-three  years  never  pass  without  change 
over  house  or  head,  city  or  people ;  and  so  many 
springs  and  harvests  had  passed  over  the  peace- 
fill  old  German  burgh,  carrying  its  story  far  into 
another  century  ;  for  it  was  a  Sabbath  morning 
m  the  winter  of  1521.  Since  the  poor  scholar 
sang  in  the  square  of  St.  George,  strong  men  had 
grown  gray  and  stooping,  girls  that  once  were 
iHir  had  turned  staid  and  substantial  matrons; 


infants  had  become  tall  youths  and  maidens ;  but 
greater  changes  had  been  brought  upon  the  land. 
A  light,  unknown  to  their  fathers,  had  flashed 
on  the  homes  and  churches  of  Germany ;  doubts 
long  working  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  at 
length  spoke  out,  making  priests  and  princes 
hear.  The  vail  of  awful  mystery  which  for  ages 
had  covered  papal  palace  and  cloister  cell  had 
been  rent,  giving  to  the  people  sights  of  corrup- 
tion and  iniquity  never  to  be  forgotten.  Cities 
cast  away  their  creeds,  and  universities  their 
learning.  The  miracle  play  and  the  holyday 
procession  were  neglected  by  the  populace  ;  for 
young  and  old  crowded  to  hear  the  preachers  of 
the  new  doctrines;  and  every  where  prince, 
scholar,  and  peasant  talked  of  nothing  but  an  an- 
cient book  called  the  Bible,  and  one  who  had 
brought  it  to  light  among  them,  whom  they  named 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  he — the  leader  of  that 
mighty  movement ;  the  man  who  had  questioned 
the  faith  of  centuries,  and  set  the  authority  of 
Christendom  at  naught ;  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated by  the  whole  Roman  church,  and  now  on 
his  way  from  the  great  Diet  at  Worms,  under  the 
ban  of  the  German  empire  as  a  contumacious 
heretic;  it  was  he  who  that  day  proposed  to 
preach  in  the  parish  church  of  Eisenach. 

Never  had  the  old  Gothic  pile  been  so  well 
filled :  peasants  with  their  wives  and  children 
had  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  hamlets,  and 
nobles  with  their  trains  from  the  mountain  cas- 
tles ;  rich  citizens  were  there  with  their  dames, 
humble  artisans  with  their  hard-working  help- 
mates, and  mendicant  friars  half-concealed  among 
the  crowd  which  thronged  gallery,  nave,  and  aisle. 
The  chiefs  of  the  guilds  sat  in  their  accustomed 
places,  but  Conrad  Cotta  was  not  among  them 
Hans  Gortland  the  burgomaster  occupied  his 
wonted  seat  of  honor.  Sadly  deaf  and  dull  had 
he  grown  with  years :  but  still  mindful  that 
John  Frederick  the  elector,  then  lord  paramount 
of  Eisenach,  favored  the  new  religion.  Close 
behind  a  pillar  which  sheltered  him  from  public 
gaze,  sat  Dr.  Ambrosius  the  dean,  now  white- 
haired,  and  bending  on  a  staff,  but  curious  to 
hear  the  popular  heretic,  and  wondering  much 
what  things  would  come  to  with  the  clergy.  He 
had  employed  his  clerk  that  morning  in  writing 
out  a  declaration  for  the  satisfaction  of  Lis  spir- 
itual superior,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not 
help  Luther's  preaching  in  the  church. 

At  length  the  Reformer  entered ;  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  face  that  had  not  blanched 
before  prince  and  prelate,  cardinal  and  kaiser, 
when  they  stood  in  hostile  array  against  the 
Wittemberg  doctor.  It  was  that  of  a  still  young 
man,  strong  to  work  and  will :  traces  of  early 
care  and  great  thought-conflicts  were  on  it ;  but 
these  were  over,  and  the  calm  brow  and  fearless 
glance  seemed  brightened  by  the  full  assurance 
of  faith.  As  the  preacher  took  his  place,  a  poor 
and  wayworn  pair,  whom  nobody  knew  or  re- 
garded, moved  slowly  forward  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  Their  attire 
was  that  of  the  humblest  peasants  ;  their  hands 
were  hard  with  toil ;  and  none  could  recognize 
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hi  the  aged  weather-beaten  feces  the  once  pros- 
perous  Conrad  Cotta  and  his  fair  wife  Ursula. 
Both  had  grown  old  before  their  time,  for  strange 
and  sad  were  the  chtmges  wrought  upon  their 
fortunes  since  that  first  evening  of  our  story, 
when  the  dame  looked  out  for  her  husband  and 
his  friends.  The  infant  son  had  died  in  fair  and 
promising  childhood.  Two  others  had  come  and 
^rown  up  only  to  squander  much  of  their  father^s 
well-won  wealth  in  sin  and  folly,  and  at  length 
enlist  in  the  emperor^s  army.  A  quarrel  with 
the  burgomaster  brought  on  a  ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  utterly  impoverished  them ;  an  accidental 
fire  consumed  the  goodly  mansion  of  the  Cottas, 
from  workshop  to  tapestried  chamber ;  and  a 
charge  of  heresy  by  Dr.  Ambrosius,  who  took 
part  with  the  burgomaster,  obliged  them  to  fly 
from  the  city.  Of  all  their  possessions  nothing 
remained  to  the  desolate  pair  but  a  poor  cottage 
and  a  field,  which  Conrad  had  purchased  in  a  small 
hamlet  among  the  Thuringian  mountains.  Thith- 
er Uiey  retired ;  friends  forgot  and  old  neighbors 
lost  sight  of  them,  and  they  labored  for  their 
daily  bread  like  the  poor  peasants  around.  The 
seasons  were  adverse,  Conrad*s  strength  was 
^ling  fast,  and  Ursula's  heart  was  broken ;  for 
tidings  had  reached  them  some  months  before 
that  their  two  sons  had  fallen  in  the  Italian  wars. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  boys  might  return  to 
support  and  comfort  their  old  age.  They  had 
thought  too,  with  a  lingering  of  former  pride, 
that  their  sons  might  redeem  the  family  rank  by 
rising  in  the  military  profession,  and  they  might 
live  to  hear  them  called  great  captains ;  but  all 
these  hopes  were  stricken  down,  and  their  souls 
had  no  anchor.  Conrad  and  his  wife  had  been 
always  piously  inclined,  according  to  the  creed 
of  their  fathers.  Willingly  would  they  have 
sought  comfort  in  religion,  but  the  only  faith 
they  knew  offered  none  of  its  highest  consolations 
to  the  poor.  No  convent  would  receive  them ; 
they  could  bring  neither  rank  nor  riches.  It  was 
not  in  their  power  to  make  pilgrimages  to  any 
of  the  shrines,  for  being  poor  and  honest  they 
thought  it  right  to  journey  on  their  own  charges, 
and  it  was  their  greatest  grief  that  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  masses  to  benefit  their  lost  sons. 

**  All  things  are  for  the  rich,"  said  Ursula. 
*'  Even  the  holy  church  keeps  her  blessings  for 
them.  Yet  I  have  heard  say  that  Christ  was 
poor  !  What  can  this  new  doctor  be  who  speaks 
so  much  of  him  V* 

"  Our  priest  says  he  wants  to  bring  back  pagan- 
ism,"8aid  Conrad,  But  I  hear  he  preaches  much 
against  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy.  That*s 
true,  Pm  sure,  though  it  was  for  saying  so  that 
Doctor  Ambrosias  called  me  a  heretic.  Also 
they  tell  me  he  talks  wonderfully  concerning 
somewhat  called  free  grace,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
had  without  money  and  without  price.*' 

**  That  would  answer  us,  husband,''  said  Ur- 
sula. **  They  say  this  doctor  will  preach  next 
Sunday  in  Eisenach,  and  as  our  good  Elector  has 
forbidden  all  search  after  heretics,  let  us  go  and 
try  to  hear  him." 


So  the  pair  went  a  weary  journey,  and  saC 
them  down  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  They 
had  occupied  higher  places  and  been  saluted  by 
many  a  non-forgetful  neighbor ;  but  these  things 
were  forgotten  in  the  wondrous  tidings  unfolded 
by  the  preacher .  He  told  them  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  mass,  penance,  and  pilgrimage,  and  of 
One  mighty  to  save,  who  said,  **  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  That  sermon  was  like  dew  on 
Uie  dry  ground  to  their  souls.  Each  thought, 
*'  Surely  this  is  truth ;  we  will  go  home  and  grieve 
no  more,  but  trust  in  the  only  Saviour,  and  seek 
for  the  city  that  hath  foundations."  Their  mem- 
ories had  grown  faint  and  confused  over  many 
losses,  and  the  name  which  floated  highest  on 
the  great  controversy  had  not  been  recognized; 
but,  when  the  preacher's  voice  rose  in  the  psalm, 
old  scenes  and  days  came  back  upon  Ursula,  and 
she  knew  that  the  miner's  son  who  had  sung  long 
ago.  in  the  streets  was  the  same  Martin  Luther 
whom  the  pope  excommunicated  and  the  people 
blessed.  It  was  the  psalm  too  that  she  had  heard 
through  the  misty  evening.  He  had  sung  it  with 
his  friends  before  setting  out  to  meet  the  threat^ 
ening  Diet ;  and  now,  through  all  the  desolations 
of  their  latter  days,  it  came  to  the  aged  pair  like 
a  voice  of  faith  and  comfort — **  God  is  our  ref- 
uge!" 

The  multitude  departed,  wondering  and  talk- 
ing of  what  they  had  heard.  Conrad  and  his 
wife  also  turned  homeward ;  but  iitthe  porch  of 
the  church  a  hand  was  laid  on  Ursula's  worn 
cloak,  and  turning  they  saw  the  preacher. 

**  Friends,"  said  Luther,  **  your  faces  seem 
familiar  and  yet  changed  to  my  remembrance. 
Tell  me,  if  it  be  not  too  bold  to  ask,  what  are 
your  names !" 

"  We  are  the  Cottas,'*  said  Conrad,  "  who 
lived,  long  ago,  where  yonder  tavern  now  stands, 
in  the  good  house  of  our  fathers.  We  have  be- 
come poor,  and  our  neighbors  have  forgotten 
us." 

"  Alas,  friends !"  said  Luther,  "  that  I  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  return  the  kindness  you 
showed  my  youth.  Were  it  not  for  the  charity 
of  those  who  bear  my  charges,  I  might  want  in 
this  war.     The  Lord  repay  them  and  you  also." 

**  He  has  repaid  us  an  hundredfold,"  said 
Ursula,  "  and  his  ways  are  wonderful ;  for  we 
divided  to  you  the  bread  of  this  world,  but  yon 
have  broken  this  day  the  bread  of  life  to  us." 

So  the  three  parted :  Luther  went  his  way 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  translated  the  Bible;  Conrad  and  Ursula 
returned  to  the  cottage,  where  their  neigh- 
bors said  they  never  grieved  after,  nor  came  to 
want ;  for  somehow  Luther's  fnend,  the  Elect- 
or, heard  of  them.  No  one  in  their  native  city 
seemed  to  know  that  the  Cottas  had  been  there ; 
but  the  mountain  peasants,  among  whom  they 
lived  and  died,  entertained  a  rude  reverence  for 
the  pair,  because  they  had  been  kind  to  their 
great  Reformer  long  ago,  when  ho  was  but  .1 
singing  boy  of  Eisenach. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVIv— Chbsiibt  Wold. 

CHARLEY  and  I  did  not  set  off  alone  upon  our 
expedition  into  Lincolnshire.  My  Guardian 
kad  made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  me 
until  I  was  safe  in  Mr.  Boy  thorn's  house ;  so  he 
aoeompanied  us,  and  we  were  two  days  upon  the 
ssad.  Andlfoundereiybreathof  air,  andoreiy 
•sent  and  eyery  flower  and  leaf  and  blade  of  grass, 
and  eyery  passing  cloud,  and  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, more  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  me  than  I 
had  ever  found  it  yet.  This  was  my  first  gain 
firom  my  illness.  How  little  I  had  lost,  when 
the  wide  world  vfma  so  full  of  delight  for  me. 

My  Guardian  intending  to  go  back  immedi- 
ataly,  we  appointed,  on  our  way  down,  a  day  when 
my  dear  girl  should  oome.  I  wrote  her  a  letter, 
of  which  he  took  charge ;  and  he  left  us  within 
half  an  hour  of  our  arrival  at  our  destinatioii)  on 
a  delightful  evening  in  the  early  summer  time.' 

If  a  good  fairy  had  built  the  house  for  me  with 
a  wave  of  her  waAd,  and  I  had  been  a  princess 
and  her  favored  godchild,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  considered  in  it.  So  many  preparaticms 
were  made  for  me,  and  such  and  endearing  re- 
membrance was  shown  of  all  my  little  tastes,  and 
likings,  that  I  could  have  sat  down,  overoome,  a 
dozen  times,  before  I  had  revisited  half  the  rooms. 
I  did  better  than  that,  however,  by  showing  them 
all  to  Charley  insiead.  Charley's  delight  calmed 
mhie;  and  after  we  had  had  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
and  Charley  had  ezhausted  her  whole  vocabulary  of 
admiring  expressions,  I  was  as  tranquilly  happy  as 
I  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  be 
able  to  say  to  myself  after  tea,  "  Esther,  my  dear,  I 
thhik,  you  are  quite  sensible  enough  to  sit  down 
now,  and  write  a  note  of  thanks  to  your  host."  He 
had  left  a  note  of  welcome  for  me,  as  sunny  as 
his  own  face,  and  had  confided  his  bird  to  my 
care,  which  I  knew  to  be  his  highest  mark  of  con- 
fidence. Accordingly  I  wrote  a  little  note  to  him 
in  London,  telling  him  how  all  his  favorite  plants 
and  trees  were  looking,  and  how  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  birds  had  chirped  the  honors  of  the  house 
to  me  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  how, 
after  singing  on  my  shoulder,  to  the  inconceivable 
rapture  of  my  little  maid,  he  was  then  at  roost  in 
the  nsuftl  comer  of  his  cage,  but  whether  dream- 
ing or  no  I  could  not  report  My  note  finished 
and  sent  off  to  the  post,  I  made  myself  very  busy 
in  unpacking  and  arranging ;  and  I  sent  Charley 
to  bed  in  good  time,  and  told  her  I  should  want 
her  no  more  that  night. 

For  I  had  not  yet  looked  in  the  glass,  and  had 
never  asked  to  have  my  own  restored  to  me.  I 
knew  this  to  be  a  weakness  which  must  be  over- 
come; but  I  had  always  said  to  myself  that  I 
would  begin  afresh,  when  I  got  to  where  I  now 
was.  Therefore  I  had  wanted  to  be  alone,  and 
therefore  I  said,  now,  alone,  in  my  own  room, 
^^Esttier,  if  you  are  to  be  happy,  if  you  are  to  have 
any  right  to  pray  to  be  true-hearted,  you  must 
*  Continned  tkom  Uia  February  Namber. 


ke^  your  word,  my  dear."  I  was  quite  resolved 
to  keep  it ;  but  I  sat  down  for  a  little  while  first, 
to  reflect  iq>on  all  my  blessings.  And  then  I  said 
my  pr^rers,  and  thought  a  little  more. 

My  hair  had  not  been  cut  off^  though  it  had 
been  in  danger  more  than  once.  It  was  long  and 
thick.  I  let  it  down,  and  shook  it  out,  and  went 
ixp  to  the  glass  upon  the  dressing-table.  There 
was  a  little  muslin  curtain  drawn  across  it.  I 
drew  it  back ;  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
through  such  a  vail  of  my  own  hair,  that  I  could 
see  nothing  else.  Then  I  put  my  hair  aside,  and 
looked  at  the  reflection  in  tiie  mirror :  encouraged 
by  seeing  how  placidly  it  looked  at  me.  I  was 
yery  much  changed— -0  very,  yrery  much.  At 
first  my  face  was  so  strange  to  me,  that  I  think  I 
should  have  put  my  hands  before  it  and  started 
back,  but  for  the  encouragement  1  have  mentioned. 
Very  soon  it  became  mote  familiar,  and  then  I 
knew  the  extent  of  the  alteration  in  it  better  than 
I  had  done  at  first.  It  was  not  Uke  what  I  had 
expected;  but  I  had  expected  nothing  definite, 
and  I  dare  say  any  thing  definite  would  have  sur- 
prised me. 

I  had  never  been  a  beauty,  and  had  never 
thought  myself  one ;  but  I  had  been  very  different 
from  this.  It  was  all  gone  now.  Heaven  was  so 
good  to  me,  that  I  could  let  it  go  with  a  few  not 
bitter  tears,  and  could  stand  there  arranging  my 
hair  for  the  night  quite  thankfully. 

One  thing  troubled  me,  and  I  considered  it  for 
a  long  time  before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  had  kept 
Mr.  Woodcourt's  fiowers.  When  they  were  with- 
ered I  had  dried  them,  and  put  them  in  a  book  I 
was  fond  of.  Nobody  knew  this,  not  even  Ada. 
I  was  doubtful  whether  I  had  a  right  to  preserve 
what  he  had  sent  to  one  so  different — ^whether  it 
was  generous  toward  him  to  do  it.  I  wished  to 
be  generous  to  him,  even  in  the  secret  depths  of 
my  heart,  which  he  would  never  know,  because  I 
could  have  loved  him— could  have  been  devoted 
to  him.  At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  tint  I 
might  keep  them ;  if  I  treasured  them  only  as  a 
remembrance  of  what  was  irrevocably  past  and 
gone,  never  to  be  looked  back  on  any  more,  in  any 
other  light.  I  hope  this  may  not  seem  trivial. 
I  was  very  much  in  earnest. 

I  took  care  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
be  before  the  glass  when  Charley  came  in  on  tiptoe. 

"Dear,  dear,  miss!"  cried  Charley,  starting. 
"Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  Charley,"  said  I,  quietly  putting  up  mf 
hair.  "  And  I  am  very  well  indeed,  and  vefy 
happy." 

I  saw  it  was  a  weight  off  Charley's  mind,  but 
it  was  a  greater  weight  off  mine.  I  knew  tke 
worst  now,  and  was  composed  to  it.  I  shall  net 
conceal,  as  I  go  on,  the  weaknesses  I  could  not 
quite  conquer ;  but  they  always  passed  firom  me 
soon,  and  the  happier  frame  of  mind  staid  by 
me  faithfully. 

Wishing  to  be  fully  re-established  in  my  strength 
and  my  good  spirits  before  Ada  came,  I  now  laid 
down  a  little  series  of  plans  with  Charley  for  be- 
ing in  the  firesh  air  all  day  long.     We  were  to  he 
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out  before  breakfast,  and  were  to  dine  early,  and 
were  to  be  out  again  before  and  after  dinner,  and 
were  to  waUc  in  the  garden  after  tea,  and  were 
to  go  to  rent  betimes,  and  were  to  climb  every 
hill  and  explore  every  road,  lane,  and  field  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  to  restoratives  and  atrength- 
ening  delicacies,  Mr.  Boythom's  good  house- 
ktt«<por  was  forever  trotting  about  with  something 
lo  tat  or  drink  in  her  hand ;  I  could  not  even  be 
)i<'ard  of  as  resting  in  the  Park,  but  she  would 
01  me  trotting  after  me  with  a  basket,  her  cheer- 
in  1  face  shining  with  a  lecture  on  the  importance 
<  4i  frequent  nourishment.  Then  there  was  a  pony 
expressly  for  my  riding,  a  chubby  pony,  with  a 
iihort  neck  and  a  mane  all  over  his  eyes,  who 
could  canter — when  he  would — so  easily  and 
quietly,  that  he  was  a  treasure.  In  a  very  few 
days,  he  would  come  to  me  in  the  paddock  when 
I  called  him,  and  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  follow 
me  about.  We  arrived  at  such  a  capital  under- 
standing, that  when  he  was  jogging  with  me 
lazily,  and  rather  obstinately,  down  some  shady 
lane,  if  I  patted  his  nSck,  and  said,  "  Stubbfi,  1 
am  surprised  you  don't  canter  when  you  know 
how  much  I  like  it  \  and  I  think  you  might  oblige 
me,  for  you  are  only  getting  stupid  and  going  to 
sleep,"  he  would  give  his  head  a  comical  shake 
or  two,  and  set  oflf  directly  j  while  Charley  would 
stand  still  and  laugh  with  such  enjoyment,  that 
her  laughter  was  like  music.  I  don't  know  who 
had  given  Stubbs  his  name,  but  it  seemed  to  be- 
long to  him  as  naturally  as  his  rough  coat.  Once 
we  put  him  in  a  little  chaise,  and  drove  him  tri^ 
umphantly  through  the  green  lanes  for  five  mileA ; 
but  all  at  once,  as  we  were  extolling  him  to  the 
skies,  he  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  he  should  have 
been  accompanied  so  far  by  the  circle  of  tanta- 
lizing little  gnats,  that  had  been  hovering  round 
and  round  his  ears  the  whole  way  without  ap- 
pearing to  advance  an  inch ;  and  stopped  to  think 
about  it.  I  suppose  he  came  to  the  decision  that 
it  was  not  to  be  borne  \  for  he  steadily  refused  to 
move,  until  I  gave  the  reins  to  Cha^ey  and  got 
out  and  walked;  when  he  followed  me  with  a 
Hiurdy  sort  of  good-humor,  putting  his  head  under 
my  arm,  and  rubbing  his  ear  against  my  sleeve. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say,  /'Now,  Stubbs,  1 
feel  quite  sure  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that 
you  will  go  on  if  I  ride  a  little  while ;"  for  the 
moment  I  left  him,  he  stood  stock  still  again. 
Consequently  I  was  obliged  to  lead  the  way,  as 
before ;  and  in  this  order  we  returned  home,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  village. 

Charley  and  I  had  reason  to  call  it  the  most 
friendly  of  villages,  I  am  sure ;  for  in  a  week's 
time  the  people  were  so  glad  to  see  us  go  by, 
though  <ver  sp  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
that  there  were  faces  of  greeting  in  every  cottage. 
1  had  known  many  of  the  grown  people  before, 
and  almost  all  the  children ;  but  now  the  very 
Hteeple  began  to  wear  a  familiar  and  aifectionatc 
look.  Among  my  new  friends  was  an  old,  old  wo> 
man  who  lived  in  such  a  little  thatched  and  white- 
washed dwelling,  that  when  the  outside  shutter 
waK  turned  up  on  its  hinges,  it  shut  uj>  the  whole 


house-frunt.  This  old  lady  had  a  grandson  who 
was  a  sailor  \  .and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  for  her, 
and  drew  at  the  top  of  it  the  chimney-corner  in 
which  she  had  brought  him  up,  and  where  his 
old  stool  yet  occupied  its  old  place.  This  was 
considered  by  the  whole  village  the  most  won- 
derful achievment  in  the  world  \  but  when  aa 
answer  came  back  all  the  way  from  Plymouth, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  was  going  to  take 
the  picture  all  the  way  to  America,  and  from 
America  would  write  again,  1  got  all  the  credit 
that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  was  invested  with  the  merit  of  the  whoito 
system. 

Thus,  what  with  being  so  much  in  the  air, 
playing  with  so  many  children,  gossiping  with 
so  numy  people,  going  on  invitation  into  so  many 
cottages,  going  on  with  Charley's  education,  jund 
writing  to  Ada  every  day,  I  had  scarcely  any 
time  to  think  about  that  little  loss  of  mine,  and 
was  almost  always  cheerful.  If  I  did  think  of  il 
at'odd  moments  now  and  then,  I  had  only  to  be 
busy  and  fprget  it.  I  felt  it  more  than  I  had 
hoped  I  should,  once,  when  a  child  said,  ^^  Mother, 
why  is  the  lady  not  a  pretty  lady  now,  like  the 
used  to  be?"  But  when  I  found  the  child  wa» 
not  less  fond  of  me,  and  drew  its  soft  hand  over 
my  face  with  a  kind  of  pitying  protection  in  itii 
touch,  that  soon  set  me  up  again.  There  wer« 
many  little  occurrences  which  suggested  to  me, 
with  great  consolation,  how  natural  it  is  to  gen- 
tle hearts  to  be  considerate  and  delicate  toward 
any  inferiority. .  One,  of  these  particularly  touch- 
ed me.  I  happened  to  stroll  into  the  little  church 
when  a  marriage  was  just  concluded,  and  the 
young  couple  had  to  sign  the  register.  The  brid^ 
groom,  to  whom  the  pen  was  handed  first,  made 
a  rude  cross  for  his  mark ;  the  bride,  who  came 
next,  did  the  same.  Now,  I  had  known  the 
bride  when  I  was  last  there,  not  only  as  the 
prettiest  g^rl  in  the  place,  but.  as  having  quite 
distinguished  herself  in  the  school ;  and  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  her  with  some  surprise.  She 
came  aside  ancL  whispered  to  me,  while  tears  of 
honest  love  and  admiration  stood  in  her  hrighi 
eyes,  ^^He's  a  dear  good  fellow,  miss;  but  he 
can't  write  yet ;  he's  going  to  learn  of  me — and 
I  wouldn't  shame  him  for  the  world!"  Why, 
what  had  I  to  fear,  I  thought  with  shame,  when 
there  was  this  nobility  in  the  soul  of  a  laboring 
man's  daughter ! 

The  air  blew  as  fresh  and  revivingly  upon  me 
as  it  had  ever  blown,  and  the  healthy  color  came 
into  my  new  face  as  it  had  come  into  my  old  one. 
Charley  was  wonderful  to  see,  she  was  so  radiant 
and  so  rosy;  and  we  both  enjoyed  the  whole 
day,  and  slept  soundly  the  whole  night. 

There  was  a  favorite  spot  of  mine  in  the  park- 
woods  of  Cheeney  Wold,  where  a  seat  had  been 
erected  conmianding  a, lovely  view.  The  wood 
had  been  cleared  and  opened,  to  improve  this 
point  of  sight ;  and  the  bright  sunny  landsc^w 
beyond,  was  so  beautiful  that  I  rested  there  a* 
least  once  evitty  day.  A  picturej^qiie  part  of  the 
Hall,  called  the  Gho^^fH  Walk,  was  seen  to  a<U 
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vantagd  from  this  higher  ground;  and  the  start- 
ling name,  and  the  old  legend  in  the  Dedlock 
family  which  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Boythorn, 
accounting  for  it,  mingled  with  the  view  and  gave 
it  something  of  a  mysterious  interest,  in  addition 
to  its  real  charms.  There  was  a  bank  here,  too, 
.which  was  a  famous  one  for  violets  j  and  as 
it  was  a  daily  delight  of  Charley's  to  gather 
wild  flowers,  she  took  as  much  to  the  spot  as  I 
did. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  now  why  I  never 
went  close  to  the  house,  or  never  went  inside  it. 
The  family  were  not  there  1  had  heard  on  my 
arrival,  and  were  not  expected.  I  was  far  from 
being  incurious  or  uninterested  about  the  build- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  I  often  sat  in  this  place, 
wondering  how  the  rooms  ranged,  and  whether 
any  echo  like  a  footstep  really  did  resound  at 


times,  as  the  story  said,  upon  the  lonely  Ghost's 
Walk.  The  indefmable  feeling  with  which  Lady 
Dedlock  had  impressed  me,  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  keeping  me  from  the  house  even 
when  she  was  absent.  I  am  not  sure.  Her  face 
and  flgure  were  associated  with  it^  naturally: 
but  I  can  not  say  that  they  repelled  me  from  it, 
though  something  did.  For  whatever  reason  or 
no  reason,  I  had  never  once  gone  near  it,  down 
to  the  day  at  which  my  story  now  arrives. 

I  was  resting  at  my  favorite  point,  after  a  long 
ramble,  and  Charley  was  gathering  violets  at  a 
little  distance  from  me.  I  had  been  looking  at 
the  Ghost's  Walk  lying  in  a  deep  shade  of  ma- 
sonry afar  ofl",  and  picturing  to  myself  the  female 
shape  that  was  said  to  haunt  it,  when  I  became 
aware  of  a  flgure  approaching  through  the  wood. 
The  perspective  was  so  long,  and  so  darkened  by 
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leaves,  and  the  shadows  of  the  branches  on  the 
ground  made  it  so  much  more  intricate  to  the 
eye,  that  at  ilrst  I  could  not  discern  what  figure 
it  was.  By  little  and  little,  it  revealed  itself  to 
be  a  woman's — a  lady's — Lady  Dedlock's.  She 
was  alone,  and  coming  to  where  I  sat  with  a 
much  quicker  step,  I  observed  to  my  surprise, 
than  was  usual  with  her. 

I  was  fluttered  by  her  bcmg  unexpectedly  so 
near  (she  was  almost  within  speaking  distance 
before  1  knew  her),  and  would  have  risen  to  con- 
tinue my  walk.  But  I  could  not.  I  was  rendered 
motionless ;  not  so  much  by  her  hurried  gesture 
of  entreaty,  not  so  much  by  her  quick  advance 
and  outstretched  hands,  not  so  much  by  the 
gteat  change  in  her  manner,  and  the  alwence  of 
her  haughty  self-restraint,  as  by  a  sometliing  in 
b«r  face  that  I  had  pined  for  and  dreamed  of 
;  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  something  I  had  never 


seen  in  any  face ;  something  I  had  never  seen  in 
hers  before. 

A  dread  and  faintness  fell  upon  me,  and  I 
called  to  Charley.  Lady  Bedlock  stopped,  upon 
the  instant,  and  changed  back  almost  to  what  I 
had  known  her. 

*^  Miss  Summerson,  I  am  afraid  I  hlive  startled 
you,"  she  said,  now  advancing  slowly.  *'You 
can  scarcely  be  strong  yet.  You  have  been  very  ill, 
I  know.  I  have  been  much  concerned  to  hear 
it." 

I  could  no  more  have  removed  my  eyes  from 
her  pale  face,  than  I  could  have  stirred  from  the 
bench  on  which  I  sat.  She  gave  me  her  hand ; 
and  its  deadly  coldness,  so  at  variance  with  the 
enforced  composure  of  her  features,  deepened  the 
fascination  that  overpowered  me.  I  can  not  say 
what  was  in  my  whirling  thoughts. 

^*  You  are  recovering  again?"  she  asked,  kindly. 
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^^  I  wag  quite  well  bui  a  moment  ago,  Lady 
Dedlock.'* 

*^I«  this  your  youjig  attendant?'* 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  send  her  on  before,  and  walk  toward 
your  house  with  me  ?" 

"Charley,"  said  I,  "take  your  flowers  home, 
and  I  will  follow  you  directly." 

Charley,  with  her  best  courtesy,  blushingly  tied 
on  her  bonnet,  and  went  her  way.  When  she  was 
gone.  Lady  Dedlock  sat  down  on  the  seat  beside 
me. 

I  can  not  tell  in  any  words  what  the  state  of 
my  mind  was,  when  I  saw  in  her  hand  my  hand> 
kerchief^  with  which  I  had  covered  the  dead 
baby. 

I  looked  at  herj  but  I  could  not  see  her,  I 
oould  not  hear  her,  I  could  not  draw  my  breath. 
The  beating  of  my  heart  was  so  violent  and 
wild,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  life  were  breaking  from 
me.  But  when  she  caught  me  to  her  breast, 
kissed  me,  wept  over  me,  compassionated  me, 
and  called  me  back  to  myself)  when  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  cried  to  me, "  0  my  child, 
my  child,  I  am  your  wicked  and  unhappy  mother  1 
0  try  to  forgive  me  !" — ^when  I  saw  her  at  my  feet 
on  the  bare  earth  in  her  great  agony  of  mind,  I 
felt,  through  all  my  tumult  of  emotion,  a  burst 
of  gratitude  to  the  providence  of  God  that  I  was 
so  changed  as  that  I  never  could  disgrace  her  by 
any  trace  of  likeness ;  as  that  nobody  could  ever 
now  look  at  me  and  look  at  her,  and  remotely 
think  of  any  near  tie  between  us. 

I  raised  my  mother  up,  praying  and  beseeching 
her  not  to  stoop  before  me  in  such  affliction  and 
humiliation.  I  did  so,  in  broken,  incoherent 
words  ;  for,  besides  the  trouble  I  was  in,  it  fright- 
ened me  to  see  her  at  my  feet.  I  told  her— or  I 
tried  to  tell  her — that  if  it  were  for  me,  her  child, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  take  upon  me  to  for- 
giro  her,  I  did  it,  and  had  done  it,  many,  many 
years.  1  told  her  that  my  heart  overflowed  with 
love  for  her ;  that  it  was  natural  love,  which  no* 
thing  in  the  past  had  changed,  or  could  change. 
That  it  was  not  for  me,  then  resting  for  the  first 
time  on  my  mother's  bosom,  to  take  her  to  ac- 
count for  having  given  me  life;  but  that  my 
duty  was  to  bless  her  and  receive  her,  though  the 
whole  wor}d  turned  from  her,  and  that  I  only 
asked  her  leave  to  do  it.  I  held  my  mother  in 
my  embrace,  and  she  held  me  in  hers ;  and  among 
the  still  woods  in  the  silence  of  the  summer  day, 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  our  two  troubled 
minds  that  was  not  at  peace. 

"  To  bless  and  receive  me,"  groaned  my  mother, 
"  it  is  far  too  late.  I  must  travel  my  dark  road 
alone,  and  it  will  lead  rae  where  it  will.  From 
day  to  day,  sometimes  from  hour  to  hour,  I  do 
not  see  the  way  before  my  guilty  feet.  This  is 
the  earthly  punishment  I  have  brought  upon  my- 
self.    I  bear  it,  and  I  hide  it." 

Even  in  the  thinking  of  her  endurance,  she 
drew  her  habitual  air  of  proud  indiflerence  about 
ber  like  a  vail,  though  she  soon  cast  it  off  again. 

"  I  must  keep  this  secret,  if  by  any  means  it 


can  be  kept,  not  wholly  for  myselt  I  have  a 
husband,  wretched  and  dishonoring  creature  that 
lami" 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a  suppressed  ory 
of  despair,  more  terrible  in  its  sound  than  any 
shriek.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
shrunk  down  in  my  embrace  as  if  she  were  un- 
willing that  I  should  touch  her ;  nor  could  I,  by 
my  utmost  persuasions,  or  by  any  endearments  J 
could  use,  prevail  upon  her  to  rise.  She  said.  No 
no,  no,  she  could  only  speak  to  me  so  j  she  must 
be  proud  and  disdainful  every  where  else;  Bh< 
would  be  humbled  and  ashamed  there,  In  the  co^ 
natural  moments  of  "her  life. 

My  unhappy  mother  told  me  that  in  my  illneta 
she  had  been  nearly  frantic  She  had  but  thei 
known  that  her  child  was  living.  She  could  no 
have  suspected  me  to  be  that  child  before.  SIm 
had  followed  me  down  here,  to  speak  to  me  but 
once  in  all  her  life.  We  never  could  associate, 
never  could  communicate,  never  probably  from 
that  time  forth  could  interchange  another  word, 
on  earth.  She  put  into  my  kaii^s  a  letter  she 
bad  written  for  my  reading  only;  and  said,  when 
I  had  read  it,  and  destroyed  it— but  not  so  much 
for  her  sake,  since  she  asked  nothing,  as  for  her 
husband's  and  my  own — I  must  evermore  consider 
her  as  dead.  If  I  could  believe  that  she  loved 
me,  in  this  agony  in  which  I  saw  her,  with  » 
mother's  love,  she  asked  me  to  do  that;  for  then 
I  might  think  of  her  with  a  grreater  pity,  imagin- 
ing what  she  suflered.  She  had  put  hersielf  beyond 
all  hope,  and  beyond  all  help.  Whether  she 
preserved  her  secret  until  death,  or  it  came  to  be 
discovered  and  she  brought  dishonor  and  disgrace 
upon  the  name  she  had  taken,  it  was  her  solitary 
struggle  always;  and  no  afiection  could  come 
near  her,  and  no  human  creature  could  render 
her  any  aid. 

"  But  is  the  secret  safe  so  far  ?"  I  asked.  "  Is 
it  safe  now,  dearest  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  mother.  "  It  has  been  very 
near  discoveiy.  It  was  saved  by  an  accident  It 
may  be  lost  by  another  aocideni^to-morrow,  any 
day." 

" Do  you  dread  a  particular  person?" 

"  Hush !  Do  not  tremble  and  cry  so  much  f»r 
me.  I  am  not  worthy  of  these  tears,"  said  my 
mother,  kissing  my  hands.  "  I  dread  one  person 
very  much." 

"  An  enemy." 

"  Not  a  friend.  One  who  is  too  passionless  to 
be  either.  He  is  Sir  Leicester  Dedlook's  lawyer, 
mechanically  faithful  without  attachment,  and 
very  jealous  of  the  profit,  privilege,  and  reputation 
of  being  master  of  the  mysteries  of  great  houses." 

"  Has  he  any  suspicions  ?" 

"Many." 

"Not  of  you?"  I  said  alarmed. 

"  Tes  I  He  is  always  vigilant,  and  alwajrs  Bear 
me.  I  may  keep  him  at  a  stand-still,  but  I  can 
never  shake  him  off." 

"  Has  he  so  little  pity  or  compunction  ?'* 

"He  has  none,  and  no  anger.  He  is  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  but  his  calling.   His  calling 
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k  the  acqaiiition  of  sacrets,  and  the  holding  pos- 
•enion  of  such  power  as  they  ^ye  him,  with  no 
■harer  or  opponent  in  it.'' 

"  Could  you  trust  in  him?" 

"  I  shall  never  try.  The  dark  road  I  have 
trodden  for  so  many  years  will  end  where  it  will. 
I  for9w  it  alone  to  the  end,  whatever  the  end  be. 
It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  distant ;  while  the  road 
lasts,  nothing  turns  me." 

"  Dear  mother,  are  you  so  resolved  7" 

"  I  am  resolved.  I  have  long  outbidden  folly 
with  folly,  pride  with  pride,  scorn  with  scorn,  in- 
solence with  insolence,  and  have  outlived  many 
vanities  with  many  more.  I  will  outlive  this 
danger,  and  outdie  it,  if  I  can.  It  has  closed 
around  me,  almost  as  awfully  as  if  these  woods 
of  Cheaney  Wold  had  closed  around  the  house; 
bat  my  course  through  it  is  the  same.  I  have 
but  one ;  I  can  have  but  one." 

"  Mr.  Jamdyce^"  I  was  beginning,  when  my 
mother  hurriedly  inquired : 

<<DoesA«  suspect?" 

"No,"  said  1.  *'No,  indeed!  Be  assured  that 
ha  doee  not  1"  And  I  told  her  what  he  had  re- 
lated to  me  as  his  knowledge  of  my  story.  "But 
he  is  so  good  and  sensible,"  said  I,  "  that  perhaps 
if  he  knew — ." 

My  mother,  who  until  this  time  had  made  no 
diange  in  her  position,  raised  her  hand  up  to  my 
lips,  and  stopped  me. 

"  Confide  fiilly  in  him,"  she  said,  after  a  little 
while.  "  You  have  my  free  consent^&  small  gift 
from  such  a  mother  to  her  injured  child ! — ^but  do 
not  tell  me  of  it.  Some  pride  is  left  in  me,  even 
yet." 

I  explained,  as  nearly  as  I  could  then,  or  can 
recall  now — for  my  agitation  and  distress  through- 
out  were  so  great  that  I  scarcely  understood  my- 
self^ though  every  word  that  was  uttered  in  the 
mother's  voice,  so  unfamiliar  and  so  melancholy 
to  me,  which  in  my  childhood  I  had  never  learn- 
ed to  love  and  recognize,  had  never  been  sung  to 
sleep  with,  had  never  heard  a  blessing  from,  had 
never  had  a  hope  inspired  by ;  made  an  enduring 
unpression  on  my  memory — I  say  I  explained,  or 
tried  to  do  it,  how  I  had  only  hoped  that  Mr. 
Jamdyce,  who  had  been  the  best  of  fathers  to 
me,  might  be  able  to  afford  some  counsel  and 
support  to  her.  But  my  mother  answered.  No,  it 
was  impossible ;  no  one  could  help  her.  Through 
the  desert  that  lay  before  her,  she  must  go  alone. 

"My  child,  my  chUdI"  she  said.  "For  the 
last  time !  These  kisves  for  the  last  time !  These 
anns  upon  my  neck  for  the  last  time  1  We  shall 
meet  no  more.  To  hope  to  do  what  I  seek  to  do, 
I  must  be  what  I  have  been  so  long.  Such  is 
my  reward  and  doom.  If  you  hear  of  Lady  Bed- 
lock,  brilliant,  prosperous,  and  flattered;  think 
of  your  wretched  mother,  conscience-stricken,  un- 
derneath that  mask !  Think  that  the  reality  is 
in  her  suffering,  in  her  useless  remorse,  in  her 
murdering  within  her  breast  the  only  love  and 
truth  of  which  it  is  capable  I  And  then  forgive 
her,  if  yon  can;  and  cry  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
har,  which  it  never  can  I" 


We  held  one  anotiier  for  &  little  space  yet, 
but  she  was  so  firm,  that  she  took  my  handa 
away,  and  put  them  back  against  my  breast,  and 
with  a  last  kiss  as  she  held  them  there,  released 
them,  and  went  from  me  into  the  wood.  I  wa« 
alone ;  and,  calm  and  quiet  below  me  in  the  sum 
and  shade,  lay  the  old  house,  with  its  terraces 
and  turrets,  on  which  there  had  seemed  to  me  to 
be  such  complete  repose  when  I  first  saw  it, 
but  which  now  looked  like  the  obdurate  and  nn- 
pitying  watcher  of  my  mother's  misery. 

Stunned  as  I  was,  as  weak  and  helpless  at  first 
as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  sick  chamber,  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  discov- 
ery, or  even  of  the  remotest  suspicion,  did  mm 
service.  1  took  such  precautions  as  I  could  to 
hide  from  Charley  that  I  had  been  crying ;  and  I 
constrained  myself  to  think  of  every  sacred  obli- 
gation that  there  was  upon  me  to  be  careful  and 
collected.  It  was  not  a  little  while  before  I  could 
succeed,  or  could  even  restrain  bursts  of  grief; 
but  after  an  hour  or  so,  I  was  better,  and  felt 
that  I  might  return.  I  went  home  very  slowly, 
and  told  Charley,  whom  I  found  at  the  gate  look- 
ing for  me,  that  I  had  been  tempted  to  extend 
my  walk  after  Lady  Dedlock  had  left  me,  and 
that  I  was  over-tired,  and  would  lie  down.  Safe 
in  my  own  room,  I  read  the  letter.  I  cleaxly 
derived  fit>m  it — and  that  was  much  then — that 
I  had  not  been  abandoned  by  my  mother.  Her 
elder  and  only  sister,  the  godmother  of  my  child- 
hood, discovering  signs  of  life  in  me  when  I  had 
been  laid  aside  as  dead,  had,  in  her  stem  sense 
of  duty,  with  no  desire  or  willingness  that  I  should 
live,  reared  me  in  rigid  secrecy,  and  had  never 
again  beheld  my  mother's  face  from  within  a  few 
hours  of  my  birth.  So  strangely  did  I  hold  my 
place  in  this  world,  that,  until  within  a  short  tima 
back,  I  had  never,  to  my  own  mother's  knowl- 
edge, breathed — had  been  buried — ^had  never  bees 
endowed  with  life — ^had  never  borne  a  name. 
When  she  had  first  seen  me  in  the  church,  she 
had  been  startled;  and  had  thought  of  what 
would  have  been  like  me,  if  it  had  ever  lived,  and 
had  lived  on ;  but  that  was  all  then. 

What  more  the  letter  told  me,  needs  not  to  be 
repeated  here.  It  haa  its  own  times  and  placea 
in  my  story. 

My  first  care  was  to  bum  what  my  mother  had 
written,  and  to  consume  even  its  ashes.  I  hope 
it  may  not  appear  very  unnatural  or  bad  in  me, 
that  I  then  became  heavily  sorrowful  to  think  I 
had  ever  been  reared.  That  I  felt  as  if  I  knew 
it  would  have  been  better  and  happier  for  many 
people,  if  indeed  I  had  never  breathed.  That  I 
had  a  terror  of  myself,  as  the  danger  and  tha 
possible  disgrace  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  a 
proud  family  name.  That  I  was  so  confused  and 
shaken,  as  to  be  possessed  by  a  belief  that  it  was 
right,  and  had  been  Intended  that  I  should  die  in 
my  birth ;  and  that  it  was  wrong,  and  not  in- 
tended that  I  should  be  then  alive. 

These  are  the  real  feelings  that  I  had.  I  fell 
asleep,  worn  out;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  cried 
afresh  to  think  that  I  was  back  in  the  wot  'd.  witU 
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mj  load  of  trouble  for  others.  I  was  more  than  erer 
firightened  of  niTseU^  thinking  anew  of  her,  against 
whom  I  was  a  witness ;  of  the  owner  of  Chesney 
Wold ;  of  the  new  and  terrible  meaning  of  the 
old  words,  now  moaning  in  my  ear  like  a  surge 
upon  the  shore,  "  Your  mother,  Esther,  was  your 
disgrace,  and  you  are  hers.  The  time  will  come 
—and  soon  enough — when  you  will  understand 
this  better,  and  will  feel  it,  too,  as  no  one  save  a 
woman  can."  With  them,  those  other  words 
returned,  "  Pray  daily  that  the  sins  of  others  be 
not  visited  upon  your  head."  I  could  not  disen- 
tangle all  that  was  about  me  3  and  I  felt  as  if 
the  blame  and  the  shame  were  all  in  me ;  and 
the  Tisitation  had  come  down. 

The  day  waned  into  a  gloomy  evening,  over- 
east  and  sad,  and  I  still  contended  with  the  same 
distress.  I  went  out  alone ;  and,  after  walking  a 
little  in  the  park,  watching  the  dark  shades  fall- 
ing on  the  trees,  and  the  fitful  flight  of  the  bats, 
which  sometimes  almost  touched  me,  was  at- 
tracted to  the  house  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
I  might  not  have  gone  near  it,  if  I  had  been  in  a 
stronger  frame  of  mind.  As  it  was,  I  took  the 
path  that  led  close  by  it. 

I  did  not  dare  to  ling^  or  to  look  up ;  but  I 
passed  before  the  terrace-garden  with  its  fragrant 
odors,  and  its  broad  walks,  and  its  well-kept  beds 
and  smooth  tuJrf ;  and  I  saw  how  beautifril  and 
grave  it  was,  and  how  the  old  stone  balustrades 
and  parapets,  and  wide  flights  of  shallow  steps, 
were  seamed  by  time  and  weather ;  and  how  the 
trained  moss  and  ivy  g^ew  about  them,  and 
around  the  old  stone  pedestal  of  the  sun-dial ;  and 
I  heard  the  fountain  falling.  Then  the  way  went 
by  long  lines  of  dark  windows,  diversified  by  tur- 
reted  towers,  and  porches  of  eccentric  shapes, 
where  old  stone  lions  and  grotesque  monsters 
bristled  outside  dens  of  shadow,  and  snarled  at 
the  evening  gloom  over  the  escutcheons  they  held 
in  their  grip.  Thence  the  path  wound  underneath 
a  gateway,  and  through  a  court-yard  where  the 
principal  entrance  was  (I  hurried  quickly  on),  and 
by  the  stables  where  none  but  deep  voices  seemed 
to  be,  whether  in  the  murmuring  of  tiie  wind 
through  the  strong  mass  of  ivy  holding  to  a  high 
red  wall,  or  in  the  low  complaining  of  the  weath- 
ercock, or  in  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  or  in  the 
slow  striking  of  a  clock.  So,  encountering  pres- 
ently a  sweet  smell  of  limes,  whose  rustling  I 
oould  hear,  I  turned  with  the  turning  of  the  path, 
to  the  south  front;  and  there,  above  me,  were 
the  balustrades  of  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and  one 
Mghted  window  that  might  be  my  mother's. 

The  way  was  paved  here,  like  the  terrace  over- 
head, and  my  footsteps  from  being  noiseless,  made 
an  echoing  sound  upon  the  flags.  Stopping  to 
k>ok  at  nothing,  but  seeing  all  I  did  see  as  I  went, 
I  was  passing  quickly  on,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
should  have  passed  the  lighted  window,  when  my 
echoing  footsteps  brought  it  suddenly  into  my 
mind  that  there  was  a  dreadful  truth  in  the 
legend  of  the  Ghost's  Walk ;  that  it  was  I,  who 
was  to  bring  calamity  upon  the  stately  house ; 
and  that  my  warning  feet  were  kamiting  it  even 


then.  Seized  with  an  augmented  terror  of  my- 
self which  turned  me  cold,  I  ran  from  myself  and 
every  thing,  retraced  the  way  by  which  I  had 
come,  and  never  paused  until  I  had  gained  the 
lodge-gate,  and  the  park  lay  sullen  and  blaek 
behind  me. 

Not  before  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room  for  the 
night,  and  had  again  been  dejected  and  unhappy 
there,  did  I  begin  to  know  how  wrong  and  thank- 
less this  state  was.  But,  from  my  darling  who 
was  coming  on  the  morrow,  I  found  a  joyful  let- 
ter, friU  of  such  loving  anticipation  that  I  must 
have  been  of  marble  if  it  had  not  moved  me ; 
from  my  Guardian,  too,  I  found  another  letter, 
asking  me  to  tell  Dame  Burden,  if  I  should  see 
that  little  woman  any  where,  that  they  had 
moped  most  pitiably  without  her,  that  the  house- 
keeping was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  that  nobody 
else  could  manage  the  keys,  and  that  every  body 
in  and  about  the  house  declared  it  was  not  the 
same  house,  and  was  becoming  rebellious  for  her 
return.  Two  such  letters  together  made  me  think 
how  far  beyond  my  deserts  I  was  beloved,  and 
how  happy  I  ought  to  be.  That  made  me  think 
of  all  my  past  life ;  and  that  brought  me,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done  before,  into  a  better  condi- 
tion. 

For,  I  saw  very  well  that  I  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  die,  or  I  should  never  have  lived :  not 
to  say,  should  never  have  been  reserved  for  such  a 
happy  life.  I  saw  very  well  how  many  things 
had  worked  together,  for  my  welfare;  and  that  if 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  sometimes  visited  upon 
the  children,  the  phrase  did  not  mean  what  I  had 
in  the  morning  feared  it  meant.  I  knew  I  was  as 
ixmocent  of  ray  birth  as  a  queen  of  hers ;  and  that 
before  my  Heavenly  Father  I  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  birth,  nor  a  queen  rewarded  for  it.  I 
had  had  experience  in  the  shock  of  that  very  day, 
that  I  could,  even  thus  soon,  find  comforting  re- 
concilements to  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  me. 
I  renewed  my  resolutions,  and  prayed  to  be 
strengthened  in  them ;  pouring  out  my  heart  for 
myself^  and  for  my  uxihappy  mother,  and  feeling 
that  the  darkness  of  the  morning  was  passing 
away.  It  was  not  upon  my  sleep;  and  when 
the  next  day's  light  awoke  me,  it  was  gone. 

My  dear  girl  was  to  arrive  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  How  to  help  myself  through  the  in- 
termediate  time  better  than  by  taking  a  long  walk 
along  the  road  by  which  she  was  to  come,  I  did 
not  know;  so  Charley  and  I  and  Stubbs — Stubbs, 
saddled,  for  we  never  drove  him  after  the  one 
grreat  occasion — ^made  a  long  expedition  along 
that  road,  and  back.  On  our  return,  we  held  a 
g^eat  review  of  the  house  and  garden ;  and  saw 
that  every  thing  was  in  its  prettiest  condition, 
and  had  the  bird  out  ready  as  an  important  part 
of  the  establishment. 

There  were  more  than  two  full  hours  yet  to 
elapse,  before  she  could  come ;  and,  in  that  inter- 
val, which  seemed  a  long  one,  I  must  oonfees,  I 
was  nervously  anxious  about  my  altered  looks.  I 
loved  my  darling  so  well  that  I  was  more  oen- 
cemed  for  their  effect  on  her  than  on  any  one.    I 
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w»fl  not  in  this  slight  dintress  because  I  at  all  re- 
pined— ^I  am  quite  certain  I  did  not,  that  day — 
but,  I  thought,  would  she  be  wholly  prepared  ? 
When  she  first  saw  me,  might  she  not  be  a  little 
shocked  and  disappointed?  Might  it  not  prove 
a  little  worse  than  she  had  expected  ?  Might  she 
not  look  for  her  old  Esther,  and  not  find  her? 
Mi|fht  she  not  hare  to  grow  used  to  me,  and  to 
begin  all  over  again  7 

I  knew  the  various  expressions  of  my  sweet 
girl's  face  so  well,  and  it  was  such  an  honest 
face  in  its  loveliness,  that  I  wss  sure,  beforehand, 
she  could  not  hide  that  first  look  firom  me.  And 
I  considered  whether,  if  it  should  signify  any  one 
of  these  meanings,  which  was  so  very  likely, 
oonld  I  quite  answer  for  myself? 

Well,  I  thought  I  could;  after  last  night,  I 
thought  I  could.  But  to  wait  and  wait,  and  ex- 
pect  and  expect  and  think  and  think,  was  such 
Sad  preparation,  that  I  resolved  to  go  along  the 
road  again,  and  meet  her. 

So  I  said  to  Charley,  "  Charley,  I  will  go  by 
myself  and  walk  along  the  road  until  she  comes." 
Charley  highly  approving  of  any  thing  that 
pleased  me,  I  went ;  and  left  her  at  home. 

But  before  I  got  to  the  second  mile-stone,  I  had 
been  in  so  many  palpitations  from  seeing  dust  in 
the  distance  (though  I  knew  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  the  coach  yet),  that  I  resolved  to  tum 
back  and  go  home  again.  And  when  I  had 
turned,  I  was  in  such  lear  of  the  coach  ooming 
up  behind  me  (though  I  still  knew  that  it  neither 
would,  nor  could,  do  any  such  thing),  that  I  ran 
(he  greater  part  of  the  way,  to  avoid  being  over- 
taken. 

Then,  I  considered,  when  I  had  got  safe  back 
again,  this  was  a  nice  thing  to  have  done !  Now 
I  was  hot,  and  had  made  the  worst  of  it,  instead 
of  the  best. 

At  last,  when  1  believed  there  was  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  yet,  Charley  all  at  once 
cried  out  to  me  as  I  was  trembling  in  the  garden, 
"  Here  she  comes,  miss !     Here  she  is !" 

I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  I  ran  up-stairs  into 
my  room,  and  hid  myself  behind  the  door.  There 
I  stood,  trembling,  even  when  I  heard  my  darling 
calling  as  she  came  up-stairs,  "  Esther,  my  dear, 
my  love,  where  are  you?  Little  woman,  dear 
Bame  Burden !" 

She  ran  in,  and  was  running  out  again  when 
she  saw  me.  Ah,  my  angel  ^irl  I  the  old  dear 
look,  all  love,  all  fondness,  all  affection.  No- 
thing else  in  it — ^no,  nothing,  nothing  I 

0  how  happy  I  was,  down  upon  the  floor,  with 
my  sweet  beautiful  girl  down  upon  the  floor  too, 
holding  my  s<$arred  face  to  her  lovely  cheek, 
bathing  it  vnth  tears  and  kisses,  rocking  me  to 
and  fro  like  a  child,  calling  me  by  every  tender 
name  that  she  could  think  of,  and  pressing  me  to 
her  faithful  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.— Jarivdyob  aito  JARirovcx. 

If  the  secret  that  I  had  to  keep  had  been  mine, 
I  must  have  confided  it  to  Ada  before  we  had 
been  long  together.    But  it  was  not  mine,  and  I 


did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  tell  it,  even  to 
my  Guardian,  unless  some  great  emergency  arose. 
It  was  a  weight  to  bear  alone ;  still  my  present 
duty  appeared  to  be  plam,  and  blest  in  the  attach- 
ment of  my  dear,  I  did  not  want  an  impulse  and 
encouragement  to  da  it.  Though  often  when  she 
was  asleep  and  all  was  quiet,  the  remembranoc 
of  my  mother  kept  me  waldng',  and  made  the 
night  sorrowful,  I  did  not  yield  to  it  at  another 
time,  and  Ada  found  me  what  I  used  to  be— ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  that  particular  of  which  I  have 
said  enough,  and  which  I  have  no  intention  of 
mentioning  any  more,  just  now,  if  I  can  help  it 

The  di£Bculty  that  I  felt  in  being  quite  com- 
posed that  first  evening,  when  Ada  asked  me, 
over  our  work,  if  the  family  were  at  the  House, 
and  when  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  Yes,  I  be- 
lieved so,  for  Lady  Dedlock  had  spoken  to  me 
in  the  woods  the  day  before  yesterday,  was  great 
Greater  still,  when  Ada  asked  me  what  she  had 
said,  and  when  I  replied  that  she  had  been  kind 
and  interested — and  when  Ada,  while  admitting 
her  beauty  and  elegance,  remarked  upon  her  proud 
manner,  and  her  imperious,  chilling  air.  Bat 
Charley  helped  me  through  unconsciously,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  Lady  Dedlock  had  only  staid  at  the 
House  two  nights,  on  her  way  from  London  to 
visit  at  some  other  great  house  in  the  next  county ; 
and  that  she  had  left  early  on  the  morning  after 
we  had  seen  her  at  our  view,  as  we  called  it. 
Charley  verified  the  adage  about  little  pitchers,  I 
am  sure;  for  she  heard  of  more  sayings  and 
doings  in  a  day  than  would  have  come  to  my 
ears  in  a  month. 

We  were  to  stay  a  month  at  Mr.  Boythom't^ 
my  pet  had  scarcely  been  there  a  bright  week,  as 
I  recollect  the  time,  when  one  evening  after  we 
had  finished  helping  the  gardener  in  watering  his 
flowers,  and  just  as  the  candles  were  lighted, 
Charley,  appearing  with  a  very  important  air 
behind  Ada's  chair,  beckoned  me  mysteriously 
out  of  the  room. 

"Oh  I  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley,  in  a 
whisper,  with  her  eyes  at  their  roundest  and 
largest.     "  You're  wanted  at  the  Dedlock  Arms.' ' 

"Why,  Charley,"  said  I,  "who  cui  possibly 
want  me  at  the  public-house?" 

"I  don't  know,  miss,"  returned  Charley,  put- 
ting her  head  forward,  and  folding  her  hands 
tight  upon  the  band  of  her  little  apron ;  which 
she  always  did,  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
mysterious  or  confidential,  "  but  it's  a  gentleman, 
miss,  and  his  compliments,  and  will  you  please 
to  come  without  saying  any  thing  about  it" 

"Whose  compliments,  Charley?" 

"  His'n,  miss,"  returned  Charley :  whose  gram- 
matical education  was  advancing,  but  not  very 
rapidly. 

"  Ajid  how  do  yon  come  to  be  the  messenger, 
Charley  ?" 

"  I  am  not  the  messenger,  if  you  please,  miss," 
returned  my  little  maid,  "it  was  W.  Grubbls, 
miss." 

"And  who  is  W.  Grubble,  Charley?" 

"Mister  Grubble,   miss,'*   returned  Charley. 
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*•  Don't  you  know,  misB?  The  *DedJock  Arms, 
by  W.  Grabble,'  "  which  Charley  delivered  as  if 
bhti  were  slowly  spelling  out  the  sign. 

'<Ay?    The  landloid,  Charley?" 

*^  Yes,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  his  wife  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  she  broke  her  ankle  and  it 
IK  ver  joined.  And  her  brother's  the  sawyer,  that 
vvns  put  in  the  cage,  miss,  and  they  expect  he'U 
4 rink  himself  to  death  entirely  on  beer,"  said 
Charley. 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  matter,  and 
being  easily  apprehensive  now,  I  thought  it  best 
to  go  to  thi3  place  by  myself.  I  bade  Charley 
be  quick  with  my  bonnet  and  vail,  and  my  shawl ; 
.md  having  put  them  on  went  away  down  the 
iittle  hilly  street,  where  I  was  as  much  at  home 
as  in  Mr.  Boythom's  garden. 

Hr.  Grabble  was  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
at  the  door  of  his  very  clean  little  tavern,  waiting 
for  me.  He  lifted  off  his  hat  with  both  hands 
when  he  saw  me  coming,  and  carrying  it  so,  as 
if  it  were  an  iron  vessel  (it  looked  as  heavy),  pre- 
ceded me  along  the  sanded  passage  to  his  best 
parlor — a  neat  carpeted  room,  with  more  plants 
in  it  than  were  quite  convenient,  a  colored  print 
of  Queen  Caroline,  several  shells,  a  good  many 
tea-trays,  two  stuffed  and  dried  Ash  in  glass 
cases,  and  either  a  curious  egg  or  a  curious  pump- 
kin (but  I  don't  know  wiiich,  and  I  doubt  if 
many  people  did)  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  I 
knew  Mr.  Grabble  very  well  by  sight,  from  his 
often  standing  at  bis  door.  A  pleasant-looking, 
stoutish,  middle-aged  man,  who  never  seemed  to 
consider  himself  cosily  dressed  for  his  own  fireside 
without  his  hat  and  top-boots,  but  who  never 
wore  a  coat  except  at  church. 

He  snuffed  the  candle,  and  backing  away  a 
little  to  see  how  it  looked,  backed  out  of  the  room 
. — unexpectedly  to  me,  for  I  was  going  to  ask  him 
by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  door  of  the  op- 
posite parlor  being  then  opened,  I  heard  some 
voices,  familiar  in  my  ears  I  thought,  which 
stopped.  A  quick  light  step  approached  the  room 
in  which  I  was,  and  who  should  stand  before  me 
but  Richard. 

"  My  dear  Esther !"  he  said,  "  my  best  friend  I" 
and  he  really  was  so  warm-hearted  and  earnest, 
that  in  the  fimt  surprise  and  pleasiue  of  his 
brotherly  greeting,  I  could  scarcely  find  breath 
to  tell  him  that  Ada  was  well. 

"Answering  my  very  thoughts — always  the 
same  dear  girl !"  said  Richard,  leading  me  to  a 
ohalr,  and  seating  himself  beside  me. 

I  put  my  vail  up,  but  not  quite. 

^*  Always  the  same  dear  girl  1"  said  Richard, 
just  as  heartily  as  before. 

I  put  my  vail  up  altogether,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  Richard's  sleeve,  and  looking  in  his  face, 
told  him  how  much  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
welcome,  and  how  greatly  I  rejoiced  to  see  him ; 
the  more  so,  because  of  the  determination  I  had 
noade  in  my  illness,  which  I  now  conveyed  to  him. 

"  My  love,"  said  Richard,  "  there  is  no  one  with 
whom  I  have  a  greater  wish  to  talk,  than  you, 
for  I  want  you  to  understand  me."  | 


"And  I  want  you,  Richard,"  said  I,  shaking 
my  head,  "to  understand  some  one  else." 

"  Since  you  refer  so  inunediately  to  John  Jam- 
dyce," — said  Richard;  "I  suppose  you  mean 
him?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"  Then  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  glad  of  it, 
because  it  is  on  that  subject  that  I  am  anxious 
to  be  understood.  By  you,  mind — you,  my  dear ! 
I  am  not  accountable  to  Mr.  Jaradyce,  or  Mr. 
Anybody." 

I  was  pained  to  find  him  taking  this  tone,  and 
he  observed  it. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Richard,  "  we 
won't  go  into  that,  now.  I  want  to  appear 
quietly  in  your  country  house  here,  with  you  under 
my  arm,  and  give  my  charmingcousin  a  surprise. 
I  suppose  your  loyalty  tQ  John  Jamdyce  will 
aUowthat?" 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  I  returned,  "  you  know 
you  would  be  heartily  welcome  at  his  house— 
your  home,  if  you.  wall  but  consider  it  so  j  and  you 
are  as  heartily  welcome  here." 

"  Spoken  like  the  best  of  little  women !"  cried 
Richard,  gayly. 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  profession. 

"Oh,  I  like  it  weU  enough!"  saidRichard.  "  It's 
all  right.  It  does  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  for  a 
time.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  care  about  it 
when  I  come  to  be  settled ;  but  I  can  sell  out 
then,  and  however,  never  mind  all  that  bothera- 
tion at  present  I" 

So  young  and  handsome,  and  in  all  respects  so 
perfectly  the  opposite  of  Miss  Flite !  And  yet  in 
the  clouded,  eager,  seeking  look  that  passed  over 
him,  so  dreadfully  like  her  I 

"I  am  in  town  on  leave,  just  now,"  said 
Richard. 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Yes.  I  have  run  over  to  look  after  my — my 
Chancery  interests  before  the  long  vacation," 
said  Richard,  forcing  a  careless  laugh.  "  We  are 
beginning  to  spin  along  with  that  old  suit  at  last, 
I  promise  you." 

No  wonder  that  I  shook  my  head. 

"As  you  say,  it's  not  a  pleasant  subject." 
Richard  spoke  with  the  same  shade  crossing  his 
face  as  before.  "  Let  it  go  to  the  four  winds  fer 
to-night. — Puff  I  Gone  1 — Who  do  you  suppose 
is  with  me  ?" 

"  Was  it  Mr.  Skimpole's  voice  I  heard  ?" 

"  That's  the  man  I  He  does  me  more  gooit 
than  any  body.     What  a  fascinating  child  it  is ! ' ' 

I  asked  Richard  if  any  one  knew  of  their  com- 
ing down  together  ?  He  aruwered.  No,  nobody. 
He  had  been  to  call  upon  the  dear  old  infant — .«<> 
he  called  Mr.  Skimpole — and  the  dear  old  infant 
had  told  him  where  we  were,  and  he  had  told  the 
dear  old  infant  he  was  bent  on  coming  to  see  us, 
and  the  dear  old  infant  had  directly  wanted  to  come 
too ;  and  so  he  had  brought  him.  "  And  he  is 
worth — ^not  to  say  his  sordid  expenses — ^but  thrioo 
his  weight  in  gold,"  said  Richard.  "  He  is  su«h 
a  cheery  fellow.  No  worldliness  about  him 
Fresh  and  green-hearted  I" 
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I  oert&inly  did  not  see  the  proof  of  Mr.  Skim- 
pole^s  unvrorldliness  in  his  having  his  expenses 
paid  by  Richard :  but  I  made  no  remark  about 
that.  Indeedf  he  came  in,  and  turned  our  con- 
versation. He  was  charmed  to  see  me ;  said  he 
had  been  shedding  delicious  tears  of  joy  and 
sympathy  at  intervals  for  six  weeks  on  my  ac- 
count ;  had  never  been  so  happy  as  in  hearing  of 
my  progress;  began  to  understand  the  mixture 
01  good  and  evil  in  the  world  now ;  felt  that  he 
appreciated  health  the  more,  when  somebody  else 
was  ill ;  didn't  know  but  what  it  might  be  in  the 
scheme  of  things  that  A  should  squint  to  make 
fi  happier  in  looking  straight ;  or  that  C  should 
carry  a  wooden  leg  to  make  D  better  satisfied 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  in  a  silk  stocking. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  here  is  our  friend, 
Richard,'"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  full  of  the  bright- 
est visions  of  the  future,  which  he  evokes  out  of 
the  darkness  of  Chancery.  Now  that's  delight- 
ful, that's  inspiriting,  that's  full  of  poetry.  In 
old  times,  the  woods  and  solitudes  were  made 
joyous  to  the  shepherd  by  the  imaginary  piping 
and  dancing  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This  pres- 
ent shepherd,  our  pastoral  Richard,  brightens  the 
dull  Irms  of  Court  by  making  Fortune  and  her 
train  sport  through  them  to  the  melodious  notes 
of  a  judgment  from  the  bench.  That's  very 
pleasant,  you  know !  Some  ill-conditioned  growl- 
ing fellow  may  say  to  me,  '  What's  the  use  of 
these  legal  and  equitable  abuses?  How  do  you 
defend  them  ?'  I  reply,  *  My  growling  friend,  I 
don't  defend  them,  but  they  are  very  agreeable  to 
me.  There  is  a  shepherd-youth,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  transmutes  them  into  something  highly  fas- 
cinating to  my  simplicity.  I  dpn't  say  it  is  for 
this  that  they  exist — for  I  am  a  child  among  you 
worldly  grumblers,  and  not  called  upon  to  account 
to  you  or  myself  for  any  thing — but  it  may  be 

80.'" 

I  began  seriously  to  think  that  Richard  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  worse  £riend  than  this. 
It  made  me  uneasy  that  at  such  a  time,  when 
he  most  required  some  right  principle  and  pur- 
pose, he  should  have  this  captivating  looseness 
and  putting-off  of  every  thing,  this  airy  dispens- 
ing  with  all  principle  and  purpose  at  his  elbow. 
I  thought  I  could  understand  how  such  a  nature 
as  my  Guardian's,  experienced  in  the  world,  and 
forced  to  contemplate  the  miserable  evasions  and 
contentions  of  the  family  misfortune,  found  an 
inuncnse  relief  in  Mr.  Skimpole's  avowa)  of  his 
weaknesses  and  display  of  guileless  candor ;  but 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  as  artless 
as  it  seemed ;  or  that  it  did  not  serve  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's idle  turn  quite  as  well  as  any  other  part, 
and  with  less  trouble. 

They  both  walked  back  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Skimpole  leaving  us  at  the  gate,  I  walked  softly 
in  with  Richard,  and  said,  "  Ada,  my  love,  I  have 
brought  ft  gentleman  to  visit  you."  It  was  not 
difficult  to  read  the  blushing,  startled  face.  She 
loved  him  dearly,  and  he  knew  it,  and  I  Lnew  it. 
It  was  a  very  transparent  business,  that  meeting 
I  only. 


I  almost  mistrusted  myself  as  growing  qnite 
wicked  in  my  suspicions,  but  I  was  not  so  sure 
that  Richard  loved  her  dearly.  He  admired  her 
very  much — any  one  must  have  done  that — and 
I  dare  say,  would  have  renewed  their  youthful 
engagement  with  great  pride  and  ardor,  but  that 
he  knew  how  she  would  respect  her  promise  to 
my  Guardian.  Still  I  had  a  tormenting  idea  that 
the  influence  upon  him  extended  even  here :  that 
he  was  postponing  his  best  truth  and  eamestnetss, 
in  this  as  in  all  things,  until  Jamdyce  and  Jam- 
dyce  should  l>e  ofl"  his  mind.  Ah  me !  what  Rich- 
ard would  have  been  without  that  blight  I  never 
shall  know  now. 

He  told  Ada,  in  his  most  ingenuous  way,  that 
he  had  not  come  to  make  «ny  secret  inroad  on  the 
terms  she  had  accepted  (rather  too  implicitly  and 
confidingly,  he  thought),  firom  Mr.  Jaradyce ;  that 
he  had  come  openly  to  see  her,  and  to  see  me, 
and  to  justify  himself  for  the  present  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  Mr.  Jamdyce.  As  the  dear 
old  infant  would  be  with  us  directly,  he  begged 
that  I  would  make  an  appointment  for  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  might  set  himself  right,  through 
the  meant  of  an  unreserved  conversation  with 
me.  I  proposed  to  walk  with  him  in  the  park 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  this  was  arranged.  Mr. 
Skimpole  soon  afterward  appeared,  and  made  us 
merry  for  an  hour.  He  particularly  requested  to 
see  Little  Coavinses  (meaning  Charley),  uidtold 
her,  with  a  patriarchal  air,  that  he  had  g^iven  her 
late  father  all  the  business  in  his  power;  and 
that  if  one  of  her  little  brothers  would  make  haste 
to  get  set  up  in  the  same  profession,  he  hoped  he 
should  still  be  able  to  put  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment in  his  way. 

**For  I  am  constantly  being  taken  in  tiiese 
nets,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  looking  beamingly  ovor 
a  glass  of  wine-and -water  round  upon  us,  "  and 
am  constantly  being  bailed  out — like  a  boat,  or 
paid  ofi" — like  a  ship's  company.  Somebody  al- 
ways does  it  for  me.  /  can't  do  it,  you  know, 
for  I  never  have  any  money.  But  Somebody  does 
it.  I  get  out  by  Somebody's  means ;  I  am  not 
like  the  starling ;  I  get  out.  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  who  Somebody  is,  upon  my  word,  I  couldn't 
tell  you.  Let  us  drink  to  Somebody.  God  blen 
him!" 

Richard  was  a  little  late  in  the  morning, 
but  I  had  not  to  wait  for  him  long,  and  we 
turned  into  the  park.  The  air  was  bright  and 
dewy,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  birds 
sang  delightfUly;  the  sparkles  in  the  fern,  the 
grass,  and  trees,  were  exquisite  to  see ;  the  rich- 
ness of  the  woods  seemed  to  have  increased  twen- 
ty-fold since  yesterday,  as  if  in  the  still  night, 
when  they  had  looked  so  massively  hushed  in 
sleep.  Nature,  through  all  the  minute  details  ef 
every  wonderful  lea^  had  been  more  wakeful  than 
usual  for  the  glory  of  that  day. 

"  This  is  a  lovely  place,"  said  Righard,  looking 
round.  *^  None  of  the  jar  and  discord  of  law-soita 
here  I" 

But  tiiere  vras  other  trouble. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Richard, 
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'^  when  I  get  affairs  in  general  settled.  I  shall  come 
down  here,  I  think,  and  rest." 

'*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  now,"  I  asked. 

*^  Oh,  as  to  resting  noto,"  said  Eichard,  ",or  as 

to  doing  any  thing  very  definite  now,  that^s  not 

easy.     In  short,  it  can't  be  done;  /  can*t  do  it, 

at  least." 

"Why  not?"  said  I. 

"  You  know  why  not,  Esther.  If  you  were 
living  in  an  unfinished  house,  liable  to  haye  the 
roof  put  on  or  taken  off— to  be  from  top  to  bot- 
tom pulled  down  or  built  up— to-morrow,  next 
day,  next  week,  next  month,  next  year — you 
would  find  it  hard  to  rest  or  settle.  So  do  I. 
Now?     There's  no  now  for  us  suitors." 

I  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  attraction 
on  which  my  poor  little  wandering  friend  had  ex- 
patiated, when  I  saw  again  the  darkened  look  of 
last  night.  Terrible  to  think,  it  had  in  it  also  a 
shade  of  that  im fortunate  man  who  had  died. 

"  liiy  dear  Eichard,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  bad 
beginning  of  our  conversation." 

"  I  knew  you  would  tell  me  so,  Dame  Burden." 
"  And  not  I  alone,  dear  Richard.     It  was  not 
I  who  cautioned  you  once,  never  to  found  a  hope 
or  expectation  on  the  family  curse." 

"  There  you  come  back  to  John  Jamdyoe  T' 
said  Richard  impatiently.  "  Well !  We  must 
approach  him  sooner  or  later,  for  he  is  the  staple 
of  what  I  have  to  say ;  and  it's  as  well  at  once. 
My  dear  Esther,  how  can  you  be  so  blind  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  he  is  an  interested  party,  and  that 
it  may  be  very  well  for  him  to  wish  me  to  know 
nothing  of  the  suit,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  but 
that  it  may  not  be  quite  so  well  for  me  ?" 

"  0  Richard,'*  I  remonstrated,  "  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  ever  have  seen  him  and  heard  him, 
that  you  can  ever  have  lived  under  his  roof  and 
known  him,  and  can  yet  breathe  even  to  me  in 
this  solitary  place,  where  there  is  no  one  to  hear 
us,  such  imworthy  suspicions?" 

He  reddened  deeply,  as  if  his  natural  generosity 
felt  a  pang  of  reproach.  He  was  silent  for  a 
little  while  before  he  replied  in  a  subdued  voice : 
"  Esther,  I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  am  not  a 
mean  fellow,  and  that  I  have  some  sense  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  being  poor  qualities  in  one  of 
my  years." 

"I  know  it  very  well,"  said  I.  "I  am  not 
more  sure  of  any  thing." 

"  That's  a  dear  girl  I"  retorted  Richard,  "  and 
like  yon,  because  it  g^ves  me  comfort.  I  had 
need  to  get  some  scrap  of  comfort  out  of  all  this 
business,  for  it's  a  bad  one  at  the  best,  as  I  have 
n©  occasion  to  tell  you." 

"  I  know  perfectly,"  said  I.  "  I  know  as  well, 
Richard — what  shall  I  say?  As  well  as  you  do 
— that  such  misconstructions  are  foreign  to  your 
nature.  And  I  know  aa  well  as  you  know,  what 
so  changes  it." 

"  Come,  sister,  come,"  said  Richard,  a  little 
more  gayly,  "  you  will  ))e  fair  with  me,  at  all 
even  ts.  If  I  have  the  misfortime  to  be  under  that 
influence,  so  has  he.  If  it  has  a  little  twisted 
me,  it  may  have  a  little  twisted  him,  too.     I  don't ! 


say  that  he  is  not  an  honorable  man  out  of  all 
this  complication  and  uncertainty ;  I  am  sure  ho 
is.  But  it  taints  every  body.  You  know  it  taints 
every  body.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  fifty 
times.     Then  why  should  he  escape  ?" 

"Because,"  said  I,  "his  is  an  uncommon 
character,  and  he  has  resolutely  kept  himself  out- 
side the  circle,  Richard." 

^^  Oh,  because  and  because  1"  replied  Richard, 
in  his  vivacious  way.  "  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear 
girl,  but  that  it  may  be  wise  and  specious  to  pre- 
serve that  outward  indifference.  It  may  cause 
other  parties  interested  to  become  lax  about  their 
interests;  and  people  may  die  off,  and  points 
may  drag  themselves  out  of  memory,  and  many 
things  may  smoothly  happen  that  are  convenient 
enough." 

I  was  80  touched  with  pity  for  Richard,  that  1 
could  not  reproach  him  any  more,  even  by  a  look. 
I  remembered  my  Guardian's  gentleness  toward 
his  errors,  and  with  what  perfect  freedom  from 
resentment  he  had  spoken  of  them. 

"  Esther,"  Richard  resumed,  "  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  I  have  come  here  to  make  under- 
handed charges  against  John  Jamdyce.  I  have 
only  come  to  justify  myself.  What  I  say  is,  it 
was  all  very  well,  and  we  got  on  very  well,  whilo 
I  was  a  boy,  utterly  regardless  of  this  same  suit ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
and  to. look  into  it,  then  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  Then  John  Jamdyce  discovers  that  Ada 
and  I  must  break  off,  and  that  if  I  don't  amend 
that  very  objectionable  course,  I  am  not  fit  for 
her.  Now,  Esther  I  don't  mean  to  amend  that 
very  objectionable  course :  I  will  not  hold  John 
Jamdyce's  favor  on  those  unffeiir  terms  of  com- 
promise, which  he  has  no  right  to  dictate. 
Whether  it  pleases  him  or  displeases  him,  I  m\kst 
maintain  my  rights,  and  Ada's.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  a  good  deal,  and  this  is  the  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to." 

Poor  dear  Richard  1  He  had  indeed  been 
thinking  about  it  a  good  deal.  His  face,  his 
voice,  his  manner  all  showed  that  too  plainly. 

"So  I  tell  him  honorably  (you  are  to  know  I 
have  written  to  him  about  all  this),  that  we  are 
at  issue,  and  that  we  had  better  be  at  issu« 
openly  than  covertly.  I  thank  him  for  his  good- 
will and  his  protection,  and  he  goes  his  road,  and 
I  go  mine.  The  fact  is,  our  roads  are  not  tho 
same.  Under  one  of  the  wills  in  dispute  I  should 
take  much  more  than  he.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  the  one  to  be  established ;  but  there  it 
is,  and  it  has  its  chance." 

"I  have  not  to  learn  from  you,  my  dear 
Richard,"  said  I,  "of  your  letter.  I  had  heard 
of  it  already,  without  an  offended  or  angry  word.*' 
"  Indeed?"  replied  Richard,  softening.  "  I  am 
glad  I  said  he  was  an  honorable  man  out  of  all 
this  wretched  affair.  But  I  always  say  that,  and 
have  never  doubted  it.  Now,  my  dear  Esther,  I 
know  these  views  of  mine  appear  extremely  harsh 
to  yon,  and  will  to  Ada  when  you  tell  her  what 
has  passed  between  us.  But  if  you  had  go'he  into 
the  case  as  I  have,  if  you  had  only  applied  your- 
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self  to  the  papers  as  I  did,  when  1  was  at  Kenge^s, 
if  yoa  only  knew  what  an  accumulation  of  charges 
and  counter-charges,  and  suspicions  and  cross- 
suspicions  they  involve,  you  would  think  me 
moderate  in  comparison." 

**  Perh aps  so, ' '  said  I.  "  But  do  you  think  that 
among  those  many  papers  there  is  much  truth 
and  justice,  Richard  ?'' 

"  There  is  truth  and  justice  somewhere  in  the 
oiuje,  Esther — " 

"  Or  was  once,  long  ago,'*  said  T. 
"  Is — is — must  be  somewhere,"  pursued  Rich- 
ard,  impetuously,  "  and  must  be  brought  out. 
To  allow  Ada  to  be  made  a  bribe  and  hush-money 
of,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  it  out.  You  say  the 
suit  is  changmg  mej  John  Jamdyce  says  it 
changes,  has  changed,  and  will  change  every 
body  who  has  any  share  in  it.  Then  the  greater 
right  I  hare  on  my  side  when  I  resolve  to  do  all 
I  can  to  bring  it  to  an  end." 

"  All  you  can,  Richard !  Do  you  think  that  in 
these  many  years  no  others  have  done  all  they 
could  ?  Has  the  difficulty  grown  easier  because 
of  so  many  failures  ?" 

"  It  can't  last  forever,"  returned  Richard,  with 
a  fierceness  kindling  in  him  which  again  present- 
ed to  me  that  last  sad  reminder.  ^'I  am  young 
and  earnest ;  and  energy  and  determination  have 
done  wonders  many  a  time.  Others  have  only 
half  thrown  themselves  into  it.  I  devote  myself 
to  it.     I  raak«  it  the  object  of  my  life." 

"  0  Richard,  my  dear,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  worse !" 

"  No,  no,  no,  don't  you  be  afraid  for  me,"  he  re- 
turned, affectionately.  "You're  a  dear,  good, 
wise,  quiet,  blessed  girl ;  but  you  have  your  pre- 
possessions. So  I  come  round  to  John  Jamdyce. 
I  tell  you,  my  good  Esther,  when  he  and  I  were 
on  those  terms  which  he  found  so  convenient, 
we  were  not  on  natural  terms." 

"Are  division  and  animosity  yom:  natural 
terms,  Richard  ?" 

"  No,  I  donH  say  that.  I  mean  that  all  this 
jusiness  puts  us  on  unnatural  terms,  with  which 
natural  relations  are  incompatible.  See  another 
reason  for  urging  it  on  ;  I  may  find  out  when  it's 
over,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  John  Jam- 
dyce. My  head  may  be  clearer  when  I  am  free 
o£  it,  and  I  may  then  agree  with  what  you  say  to- 
day. Very  well !  Then  I  shall  acknowl«dge  it, 
and  make  him  reparation." 

Every  thing  postponed  to  that  imaginary  time ! 
Every  thing  held  in  confusion  and  indecision 
until  then ! 

**  Now,  my  best  of  confidantes,"  said  Richard, 
"  I  want  ray  cousin  Ada  to  understand  that  I 
am  not  captious,  fickle,  and  willful  about  John 
Jamdyce,  but  that  I  have  this  purpose  and  rea- 
son at  my  back.  I  wish  to  represent  myself  to 
her  through  you,  because  she  has  a  great  esteem 
and  respect  for  her  cousin  John ;  and  I  know  you 
will  soften  the  course  I  take,  even  though  you 
disapprove  of  it ;  and — and  in  short,"  said  Rich- 
ard, who  had  been  hesitating  through  these 
words,  "  I — ^I  don't  like  to  represent  myself  in 


this  litigious,  contentious,  doubting  character  to 
a  confiding  girl  like  Ada." 

I  told  him  that  he  was  more  like  himself  in  thos« 
latter  words,  than  in  any  thing  he  had  said  yet. 

"Why,"  acknowledged  Richard,  "that  may 
be  true  enough,  my  love.  I  rather  feel  it  to  be 
so.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  give  myself  fair-play 
by-and-by.  I  shall  come  all  right  again,  then, 
don't  you  be  afraid." 

I  asked  him  if  this  were  all  he  wished  me  to 
teUAda. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Richard.  "I  am  bound 
not  to  withhold  from  her  that  John  Jamdyce 
answered  my  letter  in  his  iisual  manner,  address- 
ing me  as  ^  My  dear  Rick,'  trying  to  argue  me 
out  of  my  opinions,  and  tolling  me  that  they 
should  make  no  difference  in  him  (all  very  well 
of  course,  but  not  altering  the  case).  I  also 
want  Ada  to  know  that  if  I  see  her  seldom  ju^t 
now,  I  am  looking  after  her  interests  as  well  as 
my  own — we  two  being  in  the  same  ooat  ex- 
actly— and  that  I  hope  she  will  not  suppose 
from  any  flying  rumors  she  may  hear,  that  I  am 
at  all  light-headed  or  imprudent;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  always  looking  forward  to  the  term- 
ination of  the  suit,  and  always  planning  in 
that  direction.  Being  of  age  now,  and  having 
taken  the  step  1  have  taken,  I  consider  myself 
free  from  any  accountability  to  John  Jamdyce  j 
but  Ada  being  still  a  ward  of  the  Court,  I  don't 
yet  ask  her  to  renew  our  engagement.  When  she 
is  free  to  act  for  herself^  I  shall  be  myself  once 
more,  and  we  shall  both  be  in  very  different  world- 
ly circumstances,  I  believe.  If  you  will  tell  her 
all  ihis,  with  the  advantage  of  your  considerate 
way,  you  will  do  me  a  very  great  and  a  very 
kind  service,  my  dear  Esther,  and  I  shall  knock 
Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  on  the  head  with  great 
vigor.  Of  course  I  ask  for  no  secrecy  at  Bleak 
House." 

"Richard,"  said  I,  "you  place  g^reat  confi- 
dence in  me,  but  I  fear  you  will  not  take  advice 
from  me?"^ 

"  It's  impossible  that  I  can  on  this  subject, 
my  dear  girl.    On  any  other,  readily." 

As  if  there  were  any  other  in  his  life  !  As  if 
his  whole  career  and  character  were  not  being 
dyed  one  color  1 

"  But  I  may  ask  you  a  question,  Richard  ?" 
"I  think  so,"  said  he,  laughing.     "I  don't 
know  who  may,  if  you  may  not." 

"  You  say  yourself  you  are  not  loading  a  very 
settled  life  7" 

"How  can  I,  my  dear  Esther,  with  nothing 
settled  I" 

"Are  you  in  debt  again  ?" 
"Why,  of  course  I  am,"  said  Richard,  aston- 
ished at  my  simplicity. 
"Is  it  of  course?" 

"  My  dear  child,  certainly.  I  can't  throw  my- 
self into  an  object  so  completely  without  ex- 
pense. You  forget,  or  perhaps  you  don't  know, 
that  under  either  of  the  wills  Ada  and  I  take 
something.  It's  only  a  question  between  the 
larger  sum  and  the  smaller.     I  shall  be  within 
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the  mark  any  way.  Bless  your  heart,  my  excel- 
lent glr  V  said  Bichard,  quite  amused  with  me,  ^*  I 
shall  be  all  right !  I  shall  pull  through,  my  dear !" 

I  felt  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which 
he  stood  that  I  tried  in  Ada's  name,  in  my 
Guardian's,  in  my  own,  by  every  fervent  means 
that  I  could  think  o£^  to  warn  him  of  it,  and  to 
show  him  some  of  his  mistakes.  He  received 
every  thing  I  said,  with  patience  and  gentleness, 
but  it  all  rebounded  from  him  without  taking  the 
least  effect.  I  could  not  wonder  at  this,  after 
the  reception  his  pre-occupied  mind  had  given  to 
my  Guardian's  letter,  but  I  determined  to  try 
Ada's  influence  yet. 

So  when  our  walk  brought  us  round  to  the 
village  again,  and  I  went  home  to  breakfast,  I 
prepared  Ada  for  the  account  I  was  going  to  give 
her,  and  told  her  exactly  what  reason  we  had  to 
dread  that  Eichard  was  losing  himself,  and  scat- 
tering his  whole  life  to  the  winds.  It  made  her 
very  unhappy  of  course,  though  she  had  a  far,  far 
greater  reliance  on  his  correcting  his  errors  than 
I  could  have — which  was  so  natural  and  loving 
in  my  dear  f — and  she  presently  wrote  him  this 
litUe  letter : 

"  My  deaksst  Cousih, 

"  Esther  has  told  me  all  you  said  to  her  this 
morning.  I  write  this,  to  repeat  most  earnestly 
for  myself  all  that  she  said  to  you,  and  to  let  you 
know  how  sure  I  am  that  you  will  sooner  or  later 
find  our  cousin  John  a  pattern  of  truth,  sincerity 
and  goodness,  when  you  will  deeply,  deeply  grieve 
to  have  done  him  (without  intending  it)  so 
much  wrong. 

"  I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  write  what  I  wish 
to  say  next,  but  I  trust  you  will  understand  it 
as  I  mean  it.  I  have  some  fears,  ray  dearest 
oeusin,  that  it  may  be  partly  for  my  sake  you 
are  now  laying  up  so  much  unhappinees  for  your- 
self—and if  for  yourself^  for  me.  In  case  this 
should  be  so,  or  in  case  you  should  entertain 
much  thought  of  me  in  what  yon  are  doing,  I 
most  earnestly  entreat  and  beg  you  to  desist. 
You  can  do  nothing  for  my  sake  that  will  make 
me  half  so  happy  as  for  ever  turning  your  back 
upon  the  shadow  in  which  we  both  were  bom. 
Bo  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  this.  Pray, 
pray,  dear  Eichard,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your  own, 
and  in  a  natural  repugnance  for  that  source  of 
trouble  which  had  its  share  in  making  us  both 
orphans  when  we  were  very  young,  pray,  pray 
let  it  go  forever.  We  have  reason  to  know  by  this 
time,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  and  no  hope ; 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  it  but  sorrow. 
^  My  dearest  cousin,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
that  you  are  quite  free,  and  that  it  is  very  likely 
yeu  may  find  some  one  whom  you  will  love  much 
better  than  your  first  fancy.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
fon  will  let  me  say  so,  that  the  object  of  your 
choice  would  greatly  prefer  to  follow  your  fortunes 
far  and  wide,  however  moderate  or  poor,  and  see 
'  yon  happy,  doing  your  duty  and  pursuing  your 
ekosen  way  *,  than  to  have  the  hope  of  being,  or 
i  to  be  very  rich  with  you  (if  such  a  thing  were 


possible)  at  the  cost  of  dragging  years  of  procrasti- 
nation and  anxiety,  and  of  your  indifference  to  other 
aims.  You  may  wonder  at  my  saying  this  so 
confidently  with  so  little  knowledge  or  experience, 
but  I  know  it  for  a  certainty  firom  my  own  heart. 
"  Ever,  my  dearest  cousin, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"Ada." 

This  note  brought  Bichard  to  us  very  soon ;  but 
it  made  little  change  in  him,  if  any.  We  would 
fairly  try,  he  said,  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong — he  would  show  us — ^we  should  see  I  He 
was  animated  and  glowing  ss  if  Ada's  tenderness 
had  gratified  him  j  but  I  could  only  hope,  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  letter  might  have  some  stronger  ef- 
fect upon  his  mind  on  re-perusal,  than  it  assuredly 
had  then. 

As  they  were  to  remain  with  us  that  day,  and 
had  taken  their  places  to  return  by  the  coach  next 
morning,  I  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  t© 
Mr.  Skimpole.  Our  ou^rof-door  life  easily  threw 
one  in  my  way,  and  I  delicately  said,  that  there 
wss  a  responsibility  in  encouraging  Bichard. 

"  Besponsibility,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson  ?" 
he  repeated,  catching  at  the  word  with  the  pleas- 
antest  smile,  "  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
for  such  a  thing.  I  never  was  responsible  in  my 
life— I  can't  be." 

"  I  am  afraid  every  body  is  obliged  to  be," 
said  I,  timidly  enough :  he  being  so  much  older 
and  more  clever  than  I. 

"No,  really  ?' '  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  receiving  this 
new  light  with  a  most  agreeable  jocularity  of  sur- 
prise. "  But  every  man's  not  obliged  to  be  sol- 
vent? I  am  not.  I  never  was.  See,  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson;"  he  took  a  handful  of  Ibost 
silver  and  halfpence  from  his  pocket ;  "  there's  so 
much  money.  I  have  not  an  idea  how  much.  I 
have  not  the  power  of  counting :  call  it  fovir  and 
ninepence— call  it  four  pound  nine.  They  tell 
me  I  owe  more  than  that.  I  dare  say  I  do.  I 
dare  say  I  owe  as  much  as  good-natured  people 
will  let  me  owe.  If  they  don't  stop,  why  should 
I?  There  you  have  Harold  Skimpple  in  little. 
If  that's  responsibility,  I  am  responsible." 

The  perfect  ease  of  manner  with  which  he  put 
the  money  up  again,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  smile 
on  his  refined  face,  as  if  he  had  been  mentioning 
a  curious  little  £ftct  about  somebody  else,  almost 
made  me  feel  as  if  he  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

"  Now  when  you  mention  responsibility,"  he 
resumed,  **  I  am  disposed  to  say,  that  I  never  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  any  one  whom  I  should 
consider  so  refreshingly  responsible  as  yourself. 
You  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very  touchstone  of 
responsibility.  When  I  see  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Summerson,  intent  upon  the  perfect  working  of  the 
whole  little  orderly  system  of  which  you  are  the 
centre,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  myself — in  fact  I 
do  say  to  myself^  very  oftca — thaf$  responsibil- 
ity!" 

It  was  difiScult,  after  this,  to  explain  what  I 
meant ;  but  I  persisted  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we 
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all  hoped  he  would  check  and  notconflrm  Richard 
in  the  sanguine  views  he  enteitained  just  then. 

*'Mosfc  willingly,"  he  retorted,  "  if  I  could. 
But,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  I  have  no  art,  no 
disguise.  If  he  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
me  through  Westminster  Hall  in  an  airy  proces- 
<uon  after  Fortune,  I  must  go.  If  he  says,  ^  Skim- 
pole,  join  the  dance !'  I  must  join  it.  Common 
sense  wouldn%  I  know;  but  I  have  no  common 
uense." 

^^  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Elchard,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole. 
"  BonH  say  that,  don't  say  that.  Let  us  suppose 
him  keeping  company  with  Conunon  Sense — an 
excellent  man — a  good  deal  wrinkled — dreadfully 
practical — change  for  a  ten-pound  note  in  every 
pocket — ruled  account-book  in  hia  hand — say, 
upon  the  whole,  resembling  a  tax-gatherer.  Our 
d«ar  Richard,  sanguine,  ardent,  overleaping  ob- 
stacles, bursting  with  poetry  like  a  young  bud, 
•ays  to  this  highly  respectable  companion,  *  I  see 
a  golden  prospect  before  me ;  it's  very  bright,  it's 
very  beautiful,  it's  very  joyous ;  here  I  go,  boimd- 
ing  over  the  landscape  to  come  at  it.'  The  re- 
spectable companion  instantly  knocks  him  down 
with  the  ruled  account-book;  tells  him,  in  a  literal, 
prosaic  way,  tliat  he  sees  no  such  thing ;  shows 
him  it's  nothing  but  fees,  fraud,  horse-hair  wigs, 
and  black  gowns.  Now  you  know  that's  a  pain- 
full change ;  sensible  in  the  last  degree,  I  have  no 
doubt;  but  disagreeable,  /can't  do  it.  I  haven't 
got  the  ruled  account-book,  I  have  none  of  the 
tax-gathering  elements  in  my  composition,  I  am 
not  at  all  respectable,  and  I  don't  want  to  be. 
Odd  perhaps,  but  so  it  is  I" 

It  was  idle  to  say  more,  so  I  proposed  that  we 
sh.i  lid  join  Ada  and  Richard,  who  were  a  little  in 
advance  and  I  gave  up  Mr.  Skimpole  in  despair. 
He  had  been  over  the  Hall  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  whimsically  described  the  family 
pictures  as  we  walked.  There  were  such  portent- 
ous shepherdesses  among  the  Ladies  Dedlock,  dead 
and  gone,  he  told  us,  that  peaceful  crooks  became 
weapons  of  assault  in  their  hands.  They  tended 
thei]  flocks  severely  in  buckram  and  powder,  and 
put  their  sticking-plaster  patches  on  to  terrify 
dommoners,  as  the  chiefs  of  some  other  tribes  put 
on  their  war-paint.  There  was  a  Sir  Somebody 
Dedlock,  with  a  battle,  a  sprung-mine,  volumes  of 
smoke,  flashes  of  lightning,  a  town  on  fire,  and  a 
stormed  fort,  ail  in  full  action  between  his  horse's 
two  hind  legs,  showing,  he  supposed,  how  little  a 
Dedlock  made  of  such  trifles.  The  whole  race  he 
represented  as  having  evidently  been,  in  life,  what 
he  called  "stuffed  people" — a  large  collection, 
glassy  eyed,  set  up  in  the  most  approved  manner 
on  their  various  twigs  and  perches,  very  correct, 
perfectly  free  from  animation,  and  always  in  glass 


I  was  not  so  easy  now,  during  any  reference  to 
the  name,  but  that  I  felt  it  a  relief  when  Richard, 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  hurried  away  to 
meet  a  stranger,  whom  he  first  descried  coming 
slowly  toward  us. 

"  Dear  me  I"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.     "  Vholcs  I" 


We  asked  if  that  were  a  friend  of  Richard's. 

"Friend  and  legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 
"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Sununerson,  if  you  want  com- 
mon sense,  responsibility,  and  respectability,  all 
united — ^if  you  want  an  exemplary  man — Yholas 
is  the  man." 

We  had  not  known,  we  said,  that  Richard  was 
assisted  by  any  gentleman  of  that  name. 

"  When  he  emerged  from  legal  infancy,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Skimpole,  "  he  parted  firom  our  con- 
versational friend  Kenge,  and  took  up,  I  believe, 
with  Yholes.  Indeed,  I  know  he  did,  because  ] 
introduced  him  to  Yholes." 

"  Had  you  known  him  long  ?"  asked  Ada. 

"  Yholes  ?  My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I  had  had  that 
kind  of  acquaintance  with  him  which  I  have  had 
with  several  gentlemen  of  his  profession.  He  had 
done  something  or  other,  in  a  very  agreeable,  civil 
manner — taken  proceedings,  I  think,  is  the  ex- 
pression— which  ended  in  the  proceeding  of  his 
taking  me.  Somebody  was  so  good  as  to  step  in 
and  pay  the  money — something  and  fourpenoe 
was  the  amount;  I  forget  the  pounds  and  shil- 
lings, but  I  know  it  ended  with  fourpenoe,  because 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  so  odd  that  1 
could  owe  any  body  fourpence — and  after  that,  1 
brought  them  together.  Yholes  asked  me  for  the 
introduction,  and  I  gave  it.  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,"  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us  with  his  frank- 
est smile  as  he  made  the  discovery,  "Yholes 
bribed  me,  perhi^?  He  gave  me  somethings 
and  called  it  commission.  Was  it  a  five-pound 
note  ?  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  most  have  been 
a  five-pound  note  ?" 

His  further  consideration  of  the  point  was  pre- 
vented by  Richard's  coming  back  to  us  in  an 
excited  state,  and  hastily  presenting  Mr.  Yholes 
— a  sallow  man  with  pinched  lips  that  looked  as 
if  they  were  cold,  a  red  eruption  here  and  there 
upon  his  face,  tall  and  thin,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  high-shouldered,  and  stooping.  Dressed  In 
black,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
there  was  nothing  so  remarkable  in  him  as  a  life- 
less manner,  and  a  slow  fixed  way  he  had  oi 
looking  at  Richard. 

"I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you,  ladies,"  said  Mr. 
Yholes;  and  now  I  observed  that  he  was  further 
remarkable  for  an  inward  manner  of  speaking. 
"  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Carstone  that  he  should 
always  know  when  his  cause  was  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's paper,  and  being  informed  by  one  of  my 
clerks  last  night  after  post  time  that  it  stood,  rather 
unexpectedly,  in  the  paper  for  to-morrow,  1  put 
myself  into  ihe  coach  early  this  morning  and  caoM 
down  to  confer  with  him." 

"Tes  1"  said  Richard,  flushed,  and  looking  tri- 
umphantly  at  Ada  and  me,  "we  don't  do  these 
things  in  the  old  slow  way,  now.  We  spin  along, 
nowl  Mr.  Yholes,  we  must  hire  something  to 
get  over  to  the  post  town  inn,  and  catch  the  mail 
to-night,  and  go  up  by  it  1" 

"Any  thing  you  please,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
Yholes.     "I  am  quite  at  your  service." 

"Let  me  see!"  said  Richard,  looking  at  his 
watch.     "  If  I  run  down  to  the  Dedlock,  and  fet 
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my  portmanteau  fastened  up,  and  ordet  a  gig,  or 
a  chaise,  or  whatever^s  to  be  got,  we  shall  have 
m  hour  then  before  starting.  1*11  come  back  to 
tea.  Cousin  Ada,  will  you  and  Esther  take  care 
of  Mr.  Vholes  while  I  am  gone  ?" 

He  was  away  directly,  in  his  heat  and  hurry, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  We 
who  were  left  walked  on  toward  the  house. 

"  Is  Mr.  Carstone's  presence  necessary  to-mor- 
row, sir?"  said  I.  '  "Can  it  do  any  good  ?" 

"No,  miss,"  Mr.  Vholei  replied,  "I  am  not 
aware  that  it  can." 

Both  Ada  and  I  expressed  our  regret  that  he 
should  go,  then,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

"  Mr.  Carstone  has  laid  down  the  principle  of 
watching  his  own  interests,"  said  Mr.  Vholes, 
"and  when  a  client  lays  down  his  own  principle, 
and  it  is  not  immoral,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  carry 
it  out.  I  wish  in  business  to  be  exact  and  open. 
I  am  a  widower  with  three  daughters — Emma, 
Jane,  and  Caroline — and  my  desire  is  so  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  life  as  to  leave  them  a  good 
name.    This  appears  to  be  a  pleasant  spot,  miss." 

The  remark  being  made  to  me,  in  consequence 
of  my  being  next  him  as  we  walked,  I  assented, 
and  enumerated  its  chief  attractions. 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  supporting  an  aged  father  in  the  Vale 
of  Taunton — ^his  native  place — and  I  admire  that 
oountry  very  much.  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
any  thing  so  attractive  here." 

To  keep  up  the  conversation,  I  asked  Mr.  Vholes 
if  he  would  like  to  live  altogether  in  the  country? 

"There,  miss,"  said  he,  "you  touch  me  on  a 
tender  string;  my  health  is  not  good  (my  diges- 
tion being  much  impaired),  and  if  I  bad  only 
myself  to  consider,  I  should  take  refuge  in  rural 
habits;  especially  as  the  cares  of  business  have 
prevented  me  from  ever  coming  much  into  con- 
tact with  general  society,  and  particularly  with 
ladies'  society,  which  I  have  most  wished  to  mix 
in.  But  with  my  three  daughters,  Emma,  Jane, 
and  Caroline — and  my  aged  father — I  can  not 
afford  to  be  selfish.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  no 
lenger  to  maintain  a  dear  grandmother  who  died 
in  her  hundred-and-second  year,  but  enough  re- 
mains to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  mill 
should  be  always  going." 

It  required  some  attention  to  hear  him,  on 
account  of  his  inward  speaking  and  his  lifeless 
manner. 

"You  will  excuse  my  having  mentioned  my 
daughters,"  he  said.  "  They  are  my  weak  point. 
I  wish  to  leave  the  poor  girls  some  little  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  a  good  name." 

We  now  arrived  at  Mr.  Boythom's  house, 
where  the  tea-table,  all  prepared,  was  awaiting 
us.  Richard  came  in,  restless  and  hurried,  shortly 
afterward,  and  leaning  over  Mr.  Vholes's  chair, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Mr.  Vholes  re- 
plied aloud — or  as  nearly  alond,  I  suppose,  as  he 
•ver  replied  to  any  thing — "You  will  drive  me, 
will  yon,  six  ?  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  sir.  Any 
thing  you  please.     I  am  quite  at  your  service." 

Wd  understood  from  what  followed  that  Mr. 


Skimpole  was  to  be  left  until  the  morning,  t« 
occupy  the  two  places  which  had  been  already 
paid  for.  As  Ada  and  I  were  both  in  low  spirits 
concerning  Richard,  and  very  sorry  so  to  part  with 
him,  we  made  it  as  plain  as  we  politely  could, 
that  we  should  leave  Mr.  Skimpole  to  tlie  Dedlock 
Arms,  and  retire  when  the  night-travelers  wom 
gone. 

Richard's  high  spirits  carrying  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  we  all  went  out  together  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  village,  where  he  had  ordered 
a  gig  to  wait ;  and  where  we  found  a  man  with 
a  lantern  standing  at  the  head  of  the  gaunt  paW 
horse  that  had  been  harnessed  to  it. 

I  never  shall  forget  those  two  seated  side  by 
side  in  the  lantern's  light;  Richard,  all  flush  and 
fire  and  laughter,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand ;  Mr. 
Vholes,  quite  still,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned  up, 
looking  at  him  aa  if  he  were  looking  at  his  prey 
and  charming  it.  I  have  before  me  the  whok 
picture  of  the  warm  dark  night,  the  sununer 
lightning,  the  dusty  track  of  road  closed  in  by 
hedgerows  and  high  trees,  the  gaunt  pale  horse 
with  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  the  driving  away 
at  speed  to  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce. 

My  dear  girl  told  me  that  night,  how  Richard's 
being  thereafter  prosperous  or  ruined,  befriended 
or  deserted,  could  only  make  this  difference  to 
her,  that  the  more  he  needed  love  from  one  un- 
changing heart,  the  more  love  that  unchanging 
heart  would  have  to  give  him ;  how  he  thought  of 
her  through  his  present  errors,  and  she  would  think 
of  him  at  all  times ;  never  of  herself  if  she  could 
devote  herself  to  him,  never  of  her  own  delights 
if  she  could  minister  to  his. 

And  she  kept  her  word  ? 

I  look  along  the  road  before  me  where  the  dis- 
tance already  shortens  and  the  journey's  end  is 
growing  visible ;  and  true  and  good  above  the  Dead 
Sea  of  the  Chancery  suit,  and  all  the  ashy  fruit 
it  casts  ashore,  I  think  I  see  my  darliiig. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL— A  SxauooLI. 

When  our  time  came  for  returning  to  Bleak 
House  again,  we  were  punctual  to  the  day,  and 
were  received  with  an  overpowering  welcome,  I 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  strength,  and 
finding  my  housekeeping  keys  laid  ready  for  me 
in  my  room,  rang  myself  in  as  if  I  had  been  a 
new  year,  with  a  merry  kttle  peal.  "  Once  more, 
duty,  duty,  Esther,"  said  I,  "  and  if  you  are  not 
overjoyed  to  do  it,  more  than  cheerfully,  and  con- 
tentedly, through  any  thing  and  every  thing,  you 
ought  to  be.  That's  all  I  have  to  say  to  yott,  ray 
dear  1" 

The  first  few  mornings  were  mornings  of  so  much 
bustle  and  business,  devoted  to  such  settlements 
of  accounts,  such  repeated  journeys  to  and  fro 
between  the  Growlery  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
house,  so  many  re-arrangements  of  drawers  and 
presses,  and  such  a  general  new  beginning  alto- 
gether, that  I  had  not  a  moment's  leisure.  But 
when  these  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
every  thing  was  in  order,  I  paid  a  visit  of  a  few 
hours  to  London,  which  something  in  the  letter  I 
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had  destroyed  at  Chesney  Wold  had  induced  me 
to  decide  upon  in  ray  own  mind. 

I  made  Caddy  Jellyby — her  maiden  name  was 
f  0  natural  to  me  that  I  always  called  her  by  it— 
the  pretext  for  this  visit,  and  wrote  her  a  note 
previously,  asking  the  favor  of  her  company  on  a 
little  business  expedition.  Leaving  home  very 
early  in  the  morning,  I  got  to  London  by  stage- 
coach in  such  good  time,  that  I  walked  to  New- 
man  Street  with  the  day  before  me. 

Caddy,  who  had  not  seen  me  Bince  her  wedding- 
day,  was  so  glad  and  so  aflfectionate  that  I  was 
half  inclined  to  fear  I  should  make  her  husband 
jealous.  But  he  was,  in  his  way,  just  as  bad — 
I  mean  as  good^~and  in  short  it  was  the  old  story, 
and  nobody  would  leave  me  any  possibility  of 
doing  any  thing  meritorious. 

The  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  in  bed,  I  found, 
and  Caddy  was  milling  his  chocolate,  which  a 
melancholy  little  boy  who  was  an  apprentice — it 
seemed  such  a  curious  thing  to  be  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  dancing — ^was  waiting  to  carry  up- 
stairs. Her  father-in-law  was  extremely  kind  and 
eonsiderate,  Caddy  told  me,  that  they  lived  most 
happily  together.  When  she  spoke  of  their  living 
together,  she  meant  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
all  the  good  things  and  all  the  good  lodging,  while 
the  and  her  husband  had  what  they  could  get,  and 
were  poked  into  two  corner  rooms  over  the  Mews. 

'*  And  how  is  your  mamma,  Caddy?"  said  L 

"Why,  I  hear  of  her,  Esther,"  replied  Caddy, 
through  Pa,  "  but  I  see  very  little  of  her.  We 
are  good  friends,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  Ma 
thinks  there  is  something  absurd  in  my  having 
married  a  dancing- master,  and  she  is  rather  afraid 
of  it"!  extending  to  her." 

It  struck  me  that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  discharged 
her  own  natural  duties  and  obligations,  before  she 
swept  the  horizon  with  a  telescope  in  search  of 
others,  she  would  have  taken  the  best  precautions 
against  becoming  absurd ;  but  I  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve that  I  kept  this  to  myself. 

"And  your  papa,  Caddy?" 

"  He  comes  here  every  evening,"  returned 
Caddy,  "  and  is  so  fond  of  sitting  in  the  comer 
there,  that  it's  a  treat  to  see  him." 

Looking  at  the  comer,  I  plainly  perceived  the 
mark  of  Mr.  Jellyby's  head  against  the  wall.  It 
was  consolatory  to  know  that  he  had  found  such 
a  resting-place  for  it. 

"And  you,  Caddy,"  said  I,  "you  are  always 
busy,  ril  be  bound." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  returned  Caddy,  "I  am  in- 
deed ]  for  to  tell  you  a  grand  secret,  I  am  qualify- 
ing myself  to  give  lessons.  Prince's  health  is  not 
strong,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  assist  him.  What 
with  schools  and  classes  here,  and  private  pupils, 
and  the  apprentices,  he  really  has  too  much  to  do, 
poor  fellow  I" 

The  notion  of  the  apprentices  was  still  so  <^d 
to  me,  that  1  asked  Caddy  if  there  were  many  of 
thom? 

"  Four,"  said  Caddy.  "  One  in-door  and  three 
Mit.  They  are  very  good  children,  only  when  they 
get  together  they  will  play — children-like — ^in- 


stead <of  attending  to  their  work.  So  the  littl* 
boy  you  saw  just  now  waltzes  by  himself  in  the 
empty  kitchen,  and  we  distribute  the  others  ovei 
the  house  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  That  is  only  for  their  steps,  of  course  ?"  said  I. 

"  Only  for  their  steps,"  said  Caddy.  "  In  that 
way  they  practice,  so  many  hours  at  a  time,  what- 
ever steps  they  happen  to  be  upon.  They  dance 
in  the  academy ;  and  at  this  time  of  year  we  do 
Figures  at  five  every  morning." 

"  Why,  what  a  laborious  life  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear,"  returned  Caddy,  smil- 
ing, "  when  the  out-door  apprentices  ring  us  up 
in  the  morning  (the  bell  rings  into  our  room,  not 
to  disturb  old  Mr.  Turveydrop),  and  when  1  put 
up  the  window  and  see  them  standing  on  the 
door-step  with  their  little  pumps  under  their  arms, 
I  am  actually  reminded  of  the  Sweeps." 

All  this  presented  the  art  to  me  in  a  singular 
light,  to  be  sure  I  Caddy  enjoyed  the  effect  of 
her  communication,  and  cheerfully  recounted  the 
particulars  of  her  own  studies. 

"You  see,  my  dear,  to  save  expense,  I  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  Piano,  and  I  ought  to 
know  something  of  the  Kit,  too,  and  consequent- 
ly I  have  to  practice  those  two  instruments  as 
well  as  the  details  of  our  profession.  If  Ma  had 
been  like  any  body  else,  I  might  have  had  some 
little  musical  knowledge  to  begin  upon.  How- 
ever, I  hadn't  any,  and  that  part  of  the  work 
is,  at  first,  a  little  discouraging,  I  must  allow. 
But  I  have  a  very  good  ear,  and  I  am  used  to 
drudgery — I  have  to  thank  Ma  for  that,  at  ail 
events — and  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 
you  know,  Esther,  the  world  over."  Saying  these 
words,  Caddy  laughingly  sat  down  at  a  little 
jingling  square  piano,  and  really  rattled  off  a 
quadrille  with  great  spirit.  Then  she  good-hu- 
moredly  and  blushingly  got  up  again,  and  while 
she  still  laughed  herself^  said,  "  Don't  laugh  at 
me,  please  ;  that's  a  dear  girl !" 

I  would  sooner  have  cried,  but  I  did  neither. 
I  encouraged  her,  and  praised  her  with  all  ny 
heart.  For  I  conscientiously  believed,  dancing- 
master's  wife  though  she  was,  and  dancing-niu»- 
tress  though  in  her  limited  ambition  she  aspired 
to  be,  she  had  struck  out  a  natural,  wholesome, 
loving  course  of  industry  and  perseverance,  that 
was  quite  as  good  as  a  Mission. 

"My  dear,"  said  Caddy,  delighted,  "you  can't 
think  how  you  cheer  me.  I  shall  owe  you,  you 
don't  know  how  much.  What  changes,  Esther, 
even  in  my  small  world !  You  recollect  that 
first  night,  when  I  was  so  unpolite  and  inky  ? 
Who  would  have  thought,  then,  of  my  ever  teach- 
ing people  to  dance,  of  all  other  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  I" 

Her  husband,  who  had  left  us  while  we  had 
this  chat,  now  coming  back,  preparatory  to  ex- 
ercising the  apprentices  in  the  ball-room,  Caddy 
informed  me  she  was  quite  at  my  disposal.  But 
it  was  not  my  time  yet,  I  was  glad  to  tell  her  j 
for  I  should  have  been  vexed  to  take  her  away 
then.  Therefore  we  three  adjourned  to  the  ap- 
prentices together,  and  I  made  one  in  the  daooe. 
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The  Apprentices  were  the  queerest  little  peo- 
ple. Besides  the  melancholy  boy,  who  1  hoped 
had  not  been  made  so  by  waltzing  alone  in  the 
empty  kitchen,  there  were  two  other  boys,  and 
one  little  limp  girl,  in  a  dirty  gauzy  dress.  Such 
m  precocious  little  girl,  with  such  a  dowdy  bon- 
net on  (that,  too,  of  a  gauzy  texture),  who  brought 
her  sandaled  shoes  in  an  old  threadbare  velvet  ret- 
icule. Such  mean  little  boys,  when  they  were  not 
dancing,  with  string,  and  marbles,  and  cramp- 
bones  in  their  pockets,  and  the  most  untidy  legs 
and  feet — and  heels  particularly.  I  asked  Caddy 
what  had  made  their  parents  choose  this  profes- 
sion for  them?  Caddy  said  she  didn't  know; 
perhaps  they  were  designed  for  teachers;  perhaps 
for  the  stage.  They  were  all  people  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  the  melancholy  boy's  mother 
kept  a  ginger-beer  shop. 

We  danced  for  an  hour  with  great  pavity; 
the  melancholy  child  doing  wonders  with  his 
lower  extremities,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be 
some  sense  of  enjoyment,  though  it  never  rose 
above  his  waist .  C  addy,  while  she  was  observant 
of  her  husband,  and  was  evidently  founded  upon 
him,  had  acquired  a  grace  and  self-possession  of 
her  own,  which,  united  to  her  pretty  face  and 
figure,  was  uncommonly  agreeable.  She  already 
relieved  him  of  much  of  the  instruction  of  these 
yoimg  people,  and  he  seldom  interfered,  except  to 
walk  hia  part  in  the  figure,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  in  it.  He  always  played  the  tune.  The 
aiffectation  of  the  gauzy  child,  and  her  conde- 
scension to  the  boys,  was  a  sight.  And  thus  we 
danced  an  hour  by  the  clock. 

When  the  practice  was  concluded,  Caddy's 
husband  made  himself  ready  to  go  out  of  town 
to  a  school,  and  Caddy  ran  away  to  get  ready  to 
go  out  with  me.  I  sat  in  the  ball-room  in  the 
interval,  contemplating  the  apprentices.  The  two 
oat-door  boys  went  upon  the  staircase  to  put  on 
their  half-boots,  and  pull  the  in-door  boy's  hair, 
as  I  judged  from  the  nature  of  his  objections. 
Betuming  virith  their  jackets  buttoned,  and  their 
pomps  stuek  in  them,  they  then  produced  pack- 
ets of  cold  bread  and  meat,  and  bivouacked  un- 
der a  painted  lyre  on  the  wall.  The  little  gauzy 
diild,  having  whisked  her  sandals  into  the  reticule 
and  put  on  a  trodden-down  pair  of  shoes,  shook 
her  head  into  the  dowdy  bonnet  at  one  shake ; 
and  answering  my  inquiry  whether  she  liked 
dancing,  by  replying,  "Not  with  boys,"  tied  it 
across  her  chin  and  went  home  contemptuous. 

"  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  so  sorry,"  said  Caddy, 
"  that  he  has  not  finished  dressing  yet,  and  can 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  you 
go.     You  are  such  a  favorite  of  his,  Esther." 

I  expressed  myself  much  obliged  to  him,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  I  readily 
dispensed  with  this  attention. 

"It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  dress,"  said 
Caddy,  "  because  he  is  very  much  looked  up  to 
in  such  things,  you  know,  and  has  a  reputation 
to  support.  You  can't  thiuk  how  kind  he  is  to 
Fa.  He  talks  to  Pa,  of  an  evening,  about  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  I  never  so  Fa  so  interested." 


There  was  something  in  the  picture  of  2£r. 
Turveydrop  bestowing  his  Deportment  eh  Mr. 
Jellyby,  that  quite  took  my  fancy.  I  asked  Cad- 
dy if  he  brought  her  papa  out  much. 

"No,"  said  Caddy,  "I  don't  know  that  he 
does  that ;  but  he  talks  to  Fa,  and  Pa  greatly 
admires  him,  and  listens,  and  likes  it.  Of  course 
I  am  aware  that  Pa  hka  hardly  any  claims  to 
deportment,  but  they  get  on  together  delight&il- 
ly.  You  can't  think  what  good  companions  they 
make.  I  never  saw  Pa  take  snufif  before  in  my 
life,  but  he  takes  one  pinch  out  of  Mr.  Tiu-vey- 
drop's  box  regularly,  and  keeps  putting  it  to  his 
nose  and  taking  it  away  again,  all  the  evening." 

That  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  should  ever,  in  the 
chances  and  changes  of  life,  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Mr.  Jellyby  from  Borrioboola  Gha,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
oddities. 

"As  to  Peepy,"  said  Caddy,. with  a  little  hesi- 
tation, "  whom  I  was  most  afraid  of— next  to 
having  any  family  of  my  own,  Esther — as  an 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  the  kindness 
of  the  old  gentleman  to  that  child  is  beyond 
every  thing.  He  asks  to  see  him,  my  dear  I  He 
lets  him  take  the  newspaper  up  to  him  in  bed ; 
he  gives  him  the  crust  of  his  toast  to  eat ;  he 
sends  him  on  little  errands  about  the  house  ;  he 
tells  him  to  come  to  me  for  sixpences.  In  short," 
said  Caddy,  cheerily,  "  and  not  to  prose,  I  am  a 
ypry  fortunate  girl,  and  ougki^o  be  very  grate- 
ful.    Where  are  we  going,  Esther?" 

"  To  the  Old  Street  Road,"  said  I,  "  where  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  solicitor's  clerk, 
who  was  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  coach-office  on 
the  very  day  when  I  came  to  London,  and  first 
saw  you,  my  dear.  Now  I  think  of  it,  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  us  to  your  house." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  seem  to  be  naturally  the  per- 
son to  go  with  you,"  returned  Caddy. 

To  the  Old  Street  Road  we  went,  and  there  in- 
quired at  Mrs.  Guppy's  residence  for  Mrs.  Guppy. 
Mrs.  Guppy  occupying  the  parlors,  and  having 
indeed  been  visibly  in  danger  of  cracking  herself 
like  a  nut,  in  the  front  parlor  door  by  peeping 
out  before  she  was  asked  for,  inunediately  pre- 
sented herself,  and  requested  us  to  walk  in.  She 
was  an  old  lady  in  a  large  cap,  with  rather  a  red 
nose  and  rather  an  unsteady  eye,  but  smiling  all 
over.  Her  close  little  sitting-room  was  prepared 
for  a  visit,  and  there  was  a  portrait  of  her  son  in 
it,  which,  I  had  almost  written  here,  was  more 
like  than  life ;  it  insisted  upon  him  with  such  ob- 
stinacy, and  was  so  determined  not  to  let  him  off. 

Not  only  was  the  portrait  there,  but  we  found 
the  original  there  too.  He  was  dressed  in  a  great 
many  colors,  and  was  discovered  at  a  table  read- 
ing law  papers,  with  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  rising' 
"  this  is  indeed  an  oasis.  Mother,  will  you  be  se 
good  as  to  put  a  chair  for  the  other  lady,  and 
get  out  of  the  gang-way." 

Mrs.  Guppy  whose  incessant  smiling  gave  her 
quite  a  waggish  appearance,  did  as  her  son  re- 
quested, and  then  sat  down  in  a  corner,  heldisg 
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bor  pocket-handkerohief  to  her  chest,  like  a  foment- 
ation, with  both  hands.  I  presented  Caddy,  and  Mr. 
Guppy  said  that  any  friend  of  mine  was  more  than 
welcome.  1  then  proceeded  to  the  obj  eot  of  my  visit, 

"  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  note,  sir," 
Raid  I. 

Mr.  Guppy  acknowledged  its  receipt  by  taking 
it  out  of  his  breast-pocket,  putting  it  to  his  lips, 
and  returning  it  to  his  pocket  with  a  bow.  Mr. 
Guppy's  mother  was  so  diverted  that  she  rolled 
her  head  as  she  smiled,  and  made  a  silent  appeal 
to  Caddy  with  her  elbow. 

"Could  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  moment?" 
said  I. 

Any  thing  like  the  jocoseness  of  Mr.  Guppy's 
mother  now  I  think  I  never  saw.  She  made  no 
sound  of  laughter,  but  she  rolled  her  head,  and 
shook  it,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
and  appealed  to  Caddy  with  her  elbow,  and  her 
hand,  and  her  shoulder,  and  was  so  unspeakably 
entertained  altogether  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty she  could  marshal  Caddy  through  the  little 
folding-door  into  her  bedroom  adjoining. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "you 
will  excuse  the  waywardness  of  a  parent  ever 
mindful  of  a  son's  appiness.  My  mother,  though 
highly  exasperating  to  the  feelings,  is  actuated  by 
maternal  dictates." 

I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  any  body 
oould  in  a  moment  have  turned  so  red,  or  changed 
BO  much,  as  Mr.  Guppy  did  when  I  now  put  up 
my  vail. 

"  I  asked  the  favor  of  seeing  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments here,"  said  I,  "in  preference  to  calling  at 
Mr.  Kenge's,  because  remembering  what  you  said 
on  an  occasion  when  you  spoke  to. me  in  confi- 
dence, I  feared  I  might  otherwise  cause  you  some, 
embarrassment,  Mr.  Guppy." 

1  caused  him  embarrassment  enough  as  it  was, 
I  am  sure ;  I  never  saw  such  faltering,  such  con- 
fusion, such  amazement  and  apprehension. 

"  Miss  Siunmerson,"  stammered  Mr.  Guppy,  "  I 
— I — beg  your  pardon,  but  in  our  profession — we — 
we — find  it  necessary  to  be  explicit.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  an  occasion,  miss,  when  I — when  1  did  my- 
i«elf  the  honor  of  making  a  declaration  which — " 

Something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  that  he 
could  not  possibly  swallow.  He  put  his  hand 
there,  coughed,  made  faces,  tried  again  to  swal- 
low it,  coughed  again,  made  faces  again,  looked 
ai4  round  the  room,  and  fluttered  his  papers. 

"  A  kind  of  a  giddy  sensation  has  come  upon 
me,  miss,"  ho  explained,  "  which  rather  knocks 
me  over.  I— er — a  little  subject  to  this  sort  of 
thing — er — By  George!" 

1  gave  him  a  little  time  to  recover.  He  con- 
sumed it  in  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
taking  it  away  again,  and  in  backing  his  chair 
into  the  corner  behind  him. 

"My  intention  was  to  remark,  miss,"  said 
Mr.  Guppy,  " — dear  me — something  bronchial,  I 
tJiink — hem ! — to  remark  that  you  was  so  good 
on  that  occasion  as  to  repel  and  repudiate  that 
declaration.  You — ^you  wouldn't  perhaps  object 
to  admit  that  ?   Though  no  witnesses  are  present, 


it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to — to  your  mind — ^if 
you  was  to  put  in  that  admission." 

"There  can  b«  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "that  I  de- 
clined your  proposal  without  any  reservation  or 
qualification  whatever,  Mr.  Guppy." 

"  Thank  you,  miss,"  he  returned,  measuring 
the  table  with  his  troubled  hands.  "  So  far,  that's 
satisfactory,  and  it  does  you  credit  £r — this  is 
certainly  bronchial  I — must  be  in  the  tubes  or-  ■ 
you  wouldn't  perhaps  be  offended  if  I  was  to  men- 
tion— ^not  that  it's  necessary,  for  your  own  good 
sense,  or  any  person's  sense,  must  show  'em  that 
— if  I  was  to  mention  that  such  d^aration  on  my 
part  was  final,  and  there  terminated  ?" 

"  I  quite  understand  that,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps — it  may  not  be  worth  the  form,  but 
it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  mind — perhaps 
you  wouldn't  object  to  admit  that,  miss  ?"  said 
Mr.  Guppy. 

"  1  admit  it  most  fully  and  fireely,"  said  I. 

"Thank  you,"  retumed  Mr.  Guppy.  "Very 
honorable,  I  am  sure.  I  regret  that  my  arrange 
ments  in  life,  combined  with  circumstances  over 
which  I  have  no  control,  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power  ever  to  fall  back  upon  that  offer,  or  to  re- 
new it  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever.  But  it  will 
ever  be  a  retrospect  entwined— er — with  friend- 
ship's bowers."  Mr.  Guppy's  bronchitis  came  to 
his  relief^  and  stopped  his  measurement  of  the  table. 

"  I  may  now  perhaps  mention  what  I  wished 
to  say  to  you,"  I  began. 

"I  shall  be  honored,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Guppy.  "  I  am  so  persuaded  that  your  own  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  miss,  will — will  keep  yom 
as  square  as  possible — that  I  can  have  nothing 
but  pleaiiure,  1  am  sure,  in  hearing  any  observa- 
tions you  may  wish  to  offer." 

"  You  were  so  good  as  to  imply,  on  that  occa- 
sion— " 

"  Excuse  me,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  but  we 
had  better  not  travel  out  of  the  record  into  implica- 
tion.    I  can  not  admit  that  I  implied  any  thing." 

"  You  said  on  that  occasion,"  I  recommenced, 
"  that  you  might  possibly  have  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing my  interests  and  promoting  my  fortunes, 
by  making  discoveries  of  which  1  should  be  the 
subject.  I  presume  that  you  founded  that  belief 
upon  your  general  knowledge  of  my  being  an 
orphan  girl,  indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  benev- 
olence of  Mr.  Jamdyce.  ^'ow,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  what  I  have  come  to  beg  of  you  is,  Mr. 
Guppy,  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  relin- 
quish all  idea  of  so  serving  me.  I  have  thought 
of  this  sometimes,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  most, 
lately — since  1  have  been  ill.  At  length  I  have 
decided,  in  case  you  should  at  any  time  recall  that 
purpose,  and  act  upon  it  in  any. way,  to  come  to 
you,  and  assure  you  that  you  are  altogether  nus- 
taken.  You  could  make  no  discovery  in  reference 
to  me  that  would  do  me  the  least  service,  or  g^ve 
me  the  least  pleasure.  I  am  acquainted  with  my 
personal  history;  and  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
assure  you  that  you  never  can  advance  my  well- 
fare  by  such  means.  You  may,  perhaps,  have 
abandoned  this  project  a  long  time.     If  so,  ex- 
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euae  my  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble.  If  not, 
1  entreat  you,  on  the  aasurance  I  have  given  you, 
henceforth  to  lay  it  aside.  I  beg  yon  to  do  this, 
for  my  peace.'* 

^'I  am  bound  to  confess,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
^  that  you  express  yourself,  missi,  with  that  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  for  which  I  gave  you  credit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfsctory  than  such  rig^t 
feeling,  and  if  I  mistook  any  intentions  on  your 
part  just  now,  I  am  prepared  to  tender  a  full 
apology.  I  should  wish  to  be  understood,  miss, 
as  hereby  offering  that  apology-^limiting  it,  as 
your  own  good  sense  and  right  feeling  will  point 
out  the  necessity  of,  to  the  present  proceedings." 

I  muat  say  for  Mr.  Guppy  that  the  shuffling 
manner  he  had  had  upon  him  improved  very 
much.  He  seemed  truly  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
Homething  I  asked,  and  he  looked  ashamed. 

"  If  you  will  allnw  me  to  finish  what  I  have  to 
say  at  once,  so  th^t  I  may  have  no  occasion  to 
resume,"  I  went  on,  seeing  him  about  to  speak, 
"you  will  do  me  a  kindness,  sir.  I  come  to 
yon  as  privately  as  possible,  because  you  an- 
nounced this  impression  of  yours  to  me  in  a  con- 
fidence which  I  have  really  wished  to  respect — 
and  which  I  always  have  respected,  as  you  re- 
member. I  have  mentioned  my  illness.  There 
really  is  no  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
tliat  I  know  very  well  that  any  little  delicacy  I 
might  have  had  in  making  a  request  to  you,  is 
quite  removed.  Therefore  I  make  the  entreaty  I 
have  now  preferred;  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
sufficient  consideration  for  me  to  accede  to  it." 

I  must  do  Mr.  Guppy  the  further  justice  of 
tfaying  that  he  had  looked  more  and  more  ashamed, 
and  that  he  looked  most  ashamed,  and  very  earn- 
edt,  when  he  now  replied,  with  a  burning  face : 

"Upon  my  word  and  honor,  ujion  my  life,  upon 
ray  soul,  Miss  Summerson,  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
I'll  act  according  to  your  ¥rish.  I'll  never  go  an- 
other step  in  opposition  to  it  I'll  take  my  oath 
to  it,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you.  In 
what  I  promise  at  this  present  time  touching  the 
matters  now  in  question,"  continued  Mr.  Guppy, 
rapidly,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  familiar  form 
of  words,  "  I  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so — " 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  I,  rising  at  this 
point,  '^  and  I  thank  you  very  much. — Caddy,  my 
dear,  I  am  ready  1" 

Mr.  Guppy's  mother  returned  with  Caddy,  now 
making  me  the  recipient  of  her  silent  laughter  and 
her  nudges,  and  we  took  our  leave.  Mr.  Guppy 
■aw  us  to  the  door  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
•ither  imperfectly  awake  or  walking  in  his  sleep, 
and  we  left  him  there,  staring. 

But  in  a  minute  he  came  after  us  down  the 
street  without  any  hat,  and  with  his  long  hair 
all  blown  about,  and  stopped  us,  saying  fervently  : 

"Miss  Summerson,  upon  my  honor  and  soul, 
yon  may  depend  upon  me." 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  quite  confidently. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
going  wi^  one  leg  and  staying  with  the  other, 
*'  bat  this  lady  being  present— your  own  witoeM 
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— it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  mind  (which 
I  should  wish  to  set  at  rest)  if  you  was  to  repeat 
those  admissions." 

"Well,  Caddy,"  said  I,  turning  to  her,  "p«- 
haps  yon  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yon, 
my  dear,  that  there  never  has  been  any  engage- 
ment— " 

"  No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatso- 
ever," suggested  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatao- 
ever,"  said  I,  "between  this  gentleman — " 

"  William  Guppy  of  Penton  Place,  PentonvilH 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  he  murmured. 

"  Between  this  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Guppy 
of  Penton  Place,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  myself.'* 

"  Thank  you,  Miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Very 
fall  or  excuse  me — lady's  name,  Christian  and 
surname  both  ?" 

I  gave  them. 

"Married  woman,  I  believe?"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 
"  Married  woman.  Thank  you.  Formerly  Car- 
oline Jellyby,  spinster,  then  of  Thavies  Inn,  with- 
in the  city  of  London,  but  extra-parochial ;  now  of 
Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.     Much  obliged." 

He  ran  home,  and  came  nuuiing  back  again. 

"  Touching  that  matter,  you  know,  I  really  and 
truly  am  very  sorry  that  my  arrangements  in  life, 
combined  with  circumstances  over  which  I  havs 
no  control,  should  prevent  a  renewal  of  what  was 
wholly  terminated  some  time  back,"  said  Mr. 
Guppy  to  me,  forlornly  and  despondingly,  "  but  it 
couldn't  be.  Now  cofdd  it,  you  know !  I  only 
put  it  to  you." 

I  replied  it  certainly  oould  not.  The  subject  did 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  He  thanked  me,  and  ran 
to  his  mother's  again — and  back  again. 

"  It's  very  honorable  of  you,  miss,  I  am  sure,** 
said  Mr.  Guppy.  "If  an  altar  could  be  erected 
in  the  bowers  of  firiendship.  But,  upon  my  soul, 
you  may  rely  upon  me  in  every  respect,  save  and 
except  the  tender  passion  only !" 

The  struggle  in  Mr.  Guppy's  breast,  and  the 
numerous  oscillations  it  occasioned  him  betweea 
his  mother's  door  and  us,  were  sufficiently  oon- 
spicuous  in  the  windy  street  (particularly  as  his 
hair  wanted  cutting),  to  make  us  hurry  away. 
I  did  BO  with  a  lightened  heart ;  but  when  ws 
last  looked  back,  Mr.  Guppy  was  still  oscillating 
in  the  same  troubled  state  of  mind. 


MISS  HARRINGTON'S  PREDICTION. 
"  JANET,  I  tell  you  again,  you  will  rue  this 

tl  foolish  marnAge.  You  are  only  preparing 
a  life  of  misery  for  yourself ;  and  you  will  repent 
too  late  that  you  did  not  follow  my  advice." 

Janet,  between  laughing  and  crying,  shook  her 
head,  and  twisted  her  apron-strings,  as  waiting- 
maids  do  on  the  stage.  Then  seeing  that  her 
mistress  expected  her  to  answer,  she  said,  "  But 
ma'am,  be  loves  ms  so  much  that  I  can  not  be 
unhappy  !  He  will  be  kind  and  steady,  and  bow 
can  I  be  miserable  then  1" 

"  *  He  loves  me  so  much  I' — hoiw  many  wo- 
men, Janet,  that  delusion  has  led  to  their  ruin  t 
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What  an  absurdity !  The  only  answer  a  sillj 
girl  can  give,  when  warned  of  her  folly,  is,  *  Oh, 
bat  he  loves  me  so  much  !*  And  on  this  fickle 
fancy  of  an  unprincipled  man — all  men  are  un- 
principled, Janet — she  expects  to  find  her  happi- 
ness for  life  !'* 

**  I  know,  ma*am,  that  you  are  against  us  girls 
in  service  marrying,''  answered  Janet,  gently. 
"  I  have  heard  you  say  so  often,  and  how  silly 
you  think  us  for  giving  up  a  comfortable  home 
for  all  the  misery  women  get  in  marriage.  And 
yet,  ma'am,  if  you  love  a  person,  you  would 
rather  live  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  them, 
than  in  the  Queen's  palace  without." 

Miss  Harrington  firowned.  She  was  a  severe 
lady  of  the  **  nature  repression"  school ;  and  she 
thought  her  waiting-maid's  speech  neither  so 
womanly  nor  so  modest  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
**  I  don't  approve  of  women  loving  so  very  fu- 
riously," she  said,  with  a  sharp  accent  in  her 
voice.  "  There  are  bounds  of  propriety  even  to 
the  love  of  a  wife  ;  and  as  for  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, Janet,  whether  engaged  or  not,  she  ought 
never  to  allow  herself  such  an  expression  as  you 
have  made  use  of  just  now.  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
per, nor  what  I  approve  of" 

Janet's  great  hazel  eyes  looked  down  under 
their  eye-lashes  at  this.  She  was  a  simple  girl, 
and  could  not  understand  ssthotics.  Her  Rule 
of  Right  was  contained  in  a  very  few  broad 
touches,  and  Miss  Harrington's  metaphysical 
ethics  were  always  lost  on  her. 

"  Well,  go  away  now,  Janet,"  she  said,  rather 
peevishly,  "  and  if  you  have  any  common  sense 
left,  remember  my  warning.  I  tell  you  that  this 
marriage  with  Robert  Maylin  will  make  you  the 
most  miserable  woman  in  existence.  He  is  a 
worthless  fellow" — Janet  pouted,  and  gave  her 
head  the  slightest  possible  inclination  of  a  toss 
— "  and  he  will  get  tired  of  you  before  the  year 
is  out.  And  when  he  has  spent  all  your  money, 
for  he  is  marrying  you  for  nothing  else'* — Miss 
Janet  pursed  up  a  very  pretty  pair  of  lips: 
**  something  better  than  that,"  she  thought — 
**  and  when  he  has  drunk  away  all  your  income, 
fee  will  get  cross  to  you,  and  perhaps  beat  you, 
and  then  leave  you  on  the  parish.  This  is  the 
instory  of  nine-tenths  of  you  young  fools  who 

.marry  for  love,  as  you  call  it.  And,  who  knows  1 
— you  may  have  some  little  children  ;  the  thing 
is  not  impossible  ;  but  if  you  have,  what  will  you 
do  when  you  can  not  give  them  bread !  Think  of 
that ! — a  squalling,  starving  family  about  you  ! 
Qo  along,  you  foolish  girl.  I  am  provoked  with 
your  obstinacy.  To  prefer  that  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  and  all  his  wicked  ways,  to  a  comfortable 
home  and  an  indulgent  mistress — it  is  really  too 

'  bad '!  And  how  /  am  to  be  suited  when  you  leave 
me,  I'm  sure  I  don't  in  the  world  know.     But 

•you  girls  are  so  ungratoftil,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
kind  to  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  into  our 
little  ways,  and  begin  to  understand  us,  you  leave 
OS  ¥rithout  gratitude  or  remorse,  and  we  have  all 
the  trouble  of  teaching  a  new  servant  over  again. 
There,  go  along— do ;  try  if  you  can  not  spend 
half  an  hour  in  the  day  usefiilly ;  and  go  and 


trim  my  blue  cap,  and  do  it  better  than  you  did 
last  time.  I  won't  have  Robert  Maylin's  love  in 
my  work ;  and  I  am  sure  since  you  have  been 
mad  after  that  fellow  you  have  done  nothing  well, 
and  scarcely  done  any  thing  at  ail." 

And  Miss  Harrington,  drawing  her  easy  chair 
closer  to  the  fire,  s^justed  her  spectacles,  and 
began  on  the  police  sheet  of  the  Times ;  feeling 
that  she  had  disburdened  her  conscience,  and 
performed  her  duty  to  society. 

Janet  shut  the  drawing-room  door,  thought- 
fully :  not  because  she  believed  implicitly  in  all 
the  forebodings  of  her  mistress ;  but  they  struck 
on  her  sadly  somehow,  and  she  wished  Uiey  had 
not  been  said.  But  Robert  Maylin,  to  whom  she 
told  a  little — ^not  all — that  had  passed,  called  Miss 
Harrington  "  a  stupid  old  muff,"  and  told  Janet 
so  often  that  she  was  a  fool  to  listen  to  her,  that 
at  last  Janet  believed  him,  and  said,  *'  Yes,  she 
was  a  fool,"  too. 

And  then  he  swore  eternal  love  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  week ;  and  looked  so  handsome 
while  he  did  so,  that  Janet,  gazing  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  spell-bound  admiration, 
thought  there  was  more  truth  in  one  of  his 
smiles,  and  more  worth  in  one  of  his  words,  than 
in  all  Miss  Harrington's  fancies  and  frets  put 
together. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  always  be  kind  to  me, 
Robert,"  she  said,  suddenly,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  in  her  guileless 
■way*  right  into  his  eyes. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl,  our  Janet,  with  an  open, 
truthful  forehead,  and  a  loving  smile ;  and  Robert 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty  as 
now. 

**  Kind,  Janet  t  Am  I  a  man,  and  could  I  be 
any  thing  else  but  kind  to  any  woman  in  the 
world — still  less  to  one  I  loved  t  I  could  not  lift 
my  hand  against  a  woman,  if  you  paid  me  for  it. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  brutes  who  kick  and  cuff 
you  about  like  dogs.  Kind!  no  woman  ever 
found  me  unkind  yet.  I  love  them  all  too  well 
for  that — though,  perhaps,  a  precious  set  of  yon 
have  found  me  too  much  the  contrary,"  he  added, 
with  a  slight  laugh  below  his  breath.  Janet  did 
not  hear  this  last  clause ;  which,  perhaps,  was 
quite  as  well,  as  matters  stood. 

Janet  was  comforted,  credulous,  and  cenvinoed. 
She  knew  nothing  of  a  young  girl  l3ring  pale  in 
her  shroud  in  a  certain  church^yard,  because 
Robert  Maylin  had  first  loved  and  then  deserted 
her.  She  had  never  heard- either  of  Mary  Will- 
iams, the  wife  of  young  John  WilKams,  the 
baker,  who  took  to  drinking  about  a  year  afler 
she  had  known  Robert  Maylin,  to  hide  her  love 
and  remorse  together,  and  who  had  been  willing 
to  leave  her  three  litde  ones,  if  be  would  have 
taken  her  off  with  him,  as  he  offered.  She  was 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  pretty  housemaid 
in  Berkeley  Square,  where  Robert  was  footman, 
who  had  lost  her  situation — and  more  too — for 
love  of  that  handsome  villain ;  and  who  had  been 
afterward  taken  up  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  mad 
with  despair  and  destitution.  People  did  say  be 
had  stolen  her  sayings  as  well,  though  she  was 
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so  iTifatuated  wHh  him  she  would  not  prosecute 
hhn  ;  and  only  cried  like  one  distraught  when  he 
left  her  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  streets.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  Kfe  he  had  led  since  he  lefl 
home,  a  bold  and  beautiful  boy  of  fifteen,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world ;  and  treated  as  slanders 
the  faint  rumors  every  now  and  then  flying  about, 
of  the  curse  he  had  been  to  every  pretty  woman 
who  had  taken  his  &ncy.  She  believed  in  his 
worth,  because  she  loved  him  for  his  good  looks ; 
and  she  made,  as  all  women  do,  the  hero  of  her 
heart  the  model  of  her  morality  also. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  Miss  Har- 
rington, who  had  been  dignified  and  ill-used,  sulky 
and  snappish  by  turns,  gave  the  dinner — from 
charity,  she  said — gave  the  wedding  clothes,  be- 
cause country  giris  have  no  notion  of  propriety, 
and  she  did  not  choose  her  old  servant  to  dis- 
grace her  house ;  and  she  gave  two-thirds  of  the 
furniture — "  only  to  keep  the  poor  wretch  from 
the  workhouse  nt  first ;  she  will  be  sure  to  go 
there  in  the  entl." 

*'  Ft  is  not  because  I  approve  of  the  match,  or 
like  the  man,"  she  said.  **  I  do  neither ;  it  is 
only  from  the  merest  charity  that  I  give  any  thing 
to  them.  It  is  so  shocking  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  as  long  about  one  as  Janet  has 
been  about  me,  should  go  to  the  union  and  live  on 
the  parish,  after  she  has  made  one^s  very  caps, 
and  worn  one's  very  gowns !  It  is  horrible !  and 
r  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  it.  So  I  have  done 
all  this  just  to  keep  her  out  of  the  House  for  my 
own  sake.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  she  might 
(TO  to-morrow  for  any  thing  I  should  mind.  Her 
folly  in  marrying  that  Robert  Maylin  deserves 
some  punishment.'* 

Miss  Harrington  was  one  of  those  old  maids 
who  are  determined  that  Heaven  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  Their  charity  is  only 
contemptuous  almsgiving  ;  their  mortified  afifec- 
tion,  vindictive  spitefulness ;  if  they  love  you,  it 
is  from  selfishness  ;  and  if  they  do  you  good,  it  is 
from  selfishness  again.  She  was  resolute  in 
making  herself  out  as  evil-minded  as  possible, 
and  took  a  crabbed  pleasure  in  being  virtuous  and 
appearing  vicious.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
she  sat  up-stairs  and  cried  the  whole  time ;  b«t 
she  said  it  was  from  vexation  at  the  blunders  of  the 
little  red-haired  parish  oaf — she  had  chosen  the  ug- 
liest and  most  stupid  girl  in  the  school — who  had 
taken  Janet*s  place.  As  for  Janet — on  the  whole, 
she  thought  she  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  She 
had  found  out  that  she  did  not  quite  suit  her. 

To  do  Robert  Maylin  justice,  he  was  as  much 
attached  to  Janet  as  he  could  be  attached  to  any 
one.  But  his  love  was  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
wear  well :  it  was  love  bom  of  personal  fancy 
alone  :  drawing  nothing  of  its  nourishment  from 
respect,  and  less  from  principle.  It  was  all  very 
well  while  the  gloss  of  newness  lasted  on  it ;  but 
it  soon  grew  threadbare  and  shabby,  and  then  he 
got  tired  of  it.  The  first  months  of  his  married 
life  went  on  smoothly  enough.  The  pretty  cot- 
tage and  the  pretty  wife,  the  air  of  peace  and  love 
within  those  four  walls,  had  a  charm  for  Robert 
which  surprised  himself,  vagrant  as  he  was  by 


nature.  He  liked  his  new  occupation  too — that 
of  a  mai^et-gardener — and  felt  the  effect  of  its 
healthful  action  on  his  frame,  which  was  not  a 
little  enfeebled  by  his  London  habits.  And  being 
a  very  clever  fellow,  handy  and  capable,  he  sooa 
learnt  his  business  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
and  made  some  splendid  hits  in  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  him 
altogether,  and  he  did  not  regret  his  plush  and 
gold-knobbed  stick  more  than  once  or  twice  9 
week — when  he  was  teased  with  snails,  or  baflled 
by  blight. 

But  this  season  of  pleasure  did  not  last  long. 
With  the  waning  summer  sun  faded  Robert 
Maylin's  frail  flowers  of  love ;  and  when  the 
autumn  moon  had  passed  away,  scarce  a  leaf 
remained  to  scent  the  air.  His  garden  became 
stupid,  and  his  work  degrading ;  his  house  was 
small  and  mean — so  different  to  the  jolly  times 
of  Chesham  Place  and  Berkeley  Square  !  His 
wife  was  growing  ugly,  and  deemed  tiresome ; 
somehow  he  wished  that  he  had  never  married. 
He  was  a  deal  better  off  as  he  was.  What  need 
had  he  to  screw  himself  up  for  life  in  a  village, 
with  a  silly  woman  and  a  parcel  of  yokels  1  he 
used  to  say,  as  he  went  to  the  alehouse  ;  where  be 
found  more  amusement  in  skittles,  and  the  bar- 
maid's saucy  blue  eyes,  than  in  his  own  home, 
or  his  own  wife.  This  was  his  nature.  If  Im 
had  married  an  angel,  he  would  have  exchanged 
her  for  a  devil ;  and  six  months  of  Venus  would 
have  seen  him  Medusa's  lover  on  the  seventh. 

Janet  saw  the  change,  but  she  tried  to  soothe 
it  away  like  a  sickness.  She  did  her  best  to 
make  her  house  inviting,  and  herself  smart — a 
quality  which  Robert  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
feminine  virtues.  But  all  would  not  do.  He 
had  wearied  of  matrimony  as  he  had  wearied  of 
love  so  often  before ;  and  you  can  not  bring  back 
the  dead  to  life.  He  was  tired  of  her  affection, 
and  bored  by  her  attentions ;  and  he  wished 
twenty  times  a  day  that  he  had  never  left  his 
plush  and  his  footboard.  And  at  last  he  told 
Janet  plainly,  that  she  bothered  him,  and  he 
wished  she  would  leave  him  alone. 

Janet  had  a  pair  of  red  eyes  that  evening 
when  Miss  Harrington  sent  for  her  to  give  ker 
a  scolding,  and  a  baby's  cap. 

**  Perhaps  it  teases  Robert  that  I  am  changed, 
and  can't  do  as  I  used,  and  don't  look  as  I 
used,"  she  thought,  as  she  slowly  walked  to 
her  former  home.  *'  When  it  is  all  over,  and 
things  put  to  rights  again,  and  when  he  has 
baby  to  play  with  he  will  like  his  own  home 
again.  Men  are  different  to  us,  and  don't  feel 
the  happiness  we  do  in  these  things."  And 
she  concluded  her  soliloquy  by  sobbing  bitterly, 
which  of  course  was  a  manifestation  of  the  hap- 
piness she  was  feeling  at  present. 

When  her  mistress  rated  her  for  her  red  eyes, 
after  she  bad  scolded  her  sufficiently  for  her 
impropriety,  and  vowed  that  she  had  made  an 
unhappy  marriage  after  all — in  the  tone  ef  a 
policeman  charging  her  with  murder,  Janet  stout- 
ly denied  all  moral  causes  for  depression,  arnd 
stood  by  the  physical  like  a  heroine. 
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'*  One  feels  differently  at  these  times,  ma*am, 
and  one  can  not  help  crying  for  nothing.  It 
does  one  good,  and  seems  to  relieve  one.  Ro- 
bert is  kind  as  kind  can  be,  and  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  any  one." 

And  then  she  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  wept 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

When  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  she  asked 
pardon  for  her  falsehood.  But  as  she  looked  at 
her  husband  lying  there,  half-drunk,  and  thought 
how  handsome  and  manly  he  was,  she  felt  she 
had  been  justified  in  lying  for  him.  And  then 
she  pushed  his  curls  from  off  his  forehead ;  when 
he  swore,  and  struck  out  clumsily,  and  called  her 
bad  names  in  his  brutal,  stupid*  drunken  sleep. 

The  baby  was  bom,  and  Robert  less  inclined 
for  home  than  ever.  He  hated  to  hear  it  cry — 
and  what  baby  will  not  cry  1 — and  he  hated  to  see 
his  wife  nurse  and  fondle  it.  And  how  are  babies 
to  live,  if  wives  don't  nurse  and  fondle  them  1 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner ;  only  getting 
worse  as  Robert  fell  from  weariness  to  neglect, 
from  neglect  to  dislike,  and  finally  to^  ill-usage. 
Every  tear  from  Janet  was  a  reproach  vehement- 
ly resented ;  every  caress  an  annoyance  bnitally 
rejected  ;  her  plaintive  voice  was  the  very  thing 
to  drive  him  from  home  for  amusement,  and  her 
forced  cheerfulness  sent  him  out  of  doors  for 
quiet.  Sad  or  gay,  smiles  or  tears,  love  or  re- 
proach— it  was  all  the  same ;  he  would  be  ill-used, 
and  find  an  excuse  for  himself  in  her  conduct. 

Another  baby  was  bom — almost  within  the 
year — making  such  a  rapid  advance  toward  a 
patriarchal  condition  of  household  that  Robert 
talked  moodily  of  the  workhouse.  But  Janet 
thought  that  drink,  not  babies,  would  bring  him 
to  the  workhouse,  if  ever  he  went  there. 

Things  grew  worse  daily;  Janet  had  black 
eyes  and  bmised  lips  often  now,  and  her  gait 
and  actions  were  those  of  a  person  badly  lamed. 
Robert  had  taken  to  beat  her  whenever  he  was 
tipsy — which  was  almost  every  night — till  some- 
times she  thought  he  would  murder  her.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  children,  she  would 
rather  have  preferred  his  putting  her  out  of  the 
way,  as  she  called  it,  if  he  would  not  have  been 
hung  for  it ! 

One  morning  she  rose  early,  after  a  night  of 
heavy,  dreamless  sleep.  But  not  so  early  as  her 
husband,  whose  place  by  her  was  empty.  As 
she  glanced  round  the  room,  something  strange 
and  unfamiliar  stmck  her.  She  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand what  it  was,  but  soon  the  open  draw- 
ers, the  rifled  boxes,  the  scattered  furniture,  told 
her  that  she  had  been  robbed  while  she  slept  so 
heavily  that  past  night.  Trembling  she  called 
her  husband  ;  but  no  one  answered.  Hurrying 
en  a  few  clothes,  she  ran  down  stairs,  where  a 
scene  of  infinitely  worse  confusion  shocked  and 
frightened  her  still  more.  The  little  stock  of 
plate,  partly  bought  by  her  own  money,  partly 
given  by  good  Miss  Harrington,  and  greatly 
prized,  was  gone ;  the  best  of  the  books — not 
best  for  their  contents,  but  for  their  bindings, 
which  was  all  Robert  Maylin  was  likely  to  think 
of— had  likewise  gone  ;  the  portable  little  prct- 


tinesses  about  the  house ;  and,  when  Janet  came 
to  examine  more  minutely  into  matters,  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  saved  as  a  begin- 
ning for  the  children,  had  been  carried  off.  All 
her  best  gowns  and  shawls  were  missing  as  well, 
and  Robert  Maylin  with  them.  An  amethyst 
brooch,  which  Miss  Harrington  had  given  her 
on  her  wedding-day  ;  a  little  alabaster  figure  of 
more  beauty  ^an  worth,  but  which  Janet  had 
loved  ahnost  like  a  living  creature  ;  and  an  old- 
fashioned  gold-watch  that  had  been  an  heir-loom 
in  the  family  for  generations,  and  which  was 
popularly  believed  to  have  belonged  to  that  &b- 
ulous  squire,  whom  most  country  families  claim 
as  their  original  progenitor — these  had  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  rest ;  and  poor  Janet 
felt  utterly  berefl  of  every  possession  in  the 
world. 

Search  was  made  throughout  the  country; 
but  Robert  Maylin  was  not  to  be  found.  Janet 
was  obstinate  in  her  belief  in  ditches  and  drunk- 
enness, and  often  expressed  her  conviction  that 
her  husband  would  turn  up  again  somehow. 
She  refused  positively  to  look  on  him  as  the 
thief,  and  used  to  ciy  bitterly  when  her  neigh- 
bors, in  their  rough  way,  asserted  that  her  own 
husband  had  robbed  her.  He  might  desert  her, 
because  he  no  longer  loved  her ;  but  how  could 
she  think  him  capable  of  such  a  wickedness  as 
this  1  However,  a  letter  from  Liverpool  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  For,  without  touching  on  the 
robbery,  Master  Robert  coolly  asserted  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  United 
States,  whither  he  was  driven,  he  said,  by  the 
fear  of  a  large  family,  and  from  whence  he  would 
return  when  he  could  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  became  him.  It  was  an  artful  letter, 
and  left  a  large  margin  for  future  events.  It 
ended  by  exhorting  Janet  to  be  a  sensible  girl, 
and  not  to  fret  after  him  ;  that  he  should  work 
for  her,  and  she  would  be  better  without  him.  In 
which  opinion  many  of  the  villagers  concurred. 

Janet  found  that  loneliness  is  not  always 
friendlessness.  As  if  called  up  by  magic,  a  host 
of  kind  hands  pressed  round  her  in  her  hour 
of  need  ;  a  host  of  kind  hearts  offered  her  their 
sympathy,  and  loving  faces  spoke  their  pity. 
Miss  Harrington  was  generous  and  acid  as 
usual.  She  rated  Janet  for  hours  together  foi 
her  folly  in  marrying  that  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low ;  for  her  wickedness  in  having  two  children 
so  fast  on  each  other's  heels,  when  she  had  no- 
thing to  give  them ;  and  for  her  babyish  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  any  other  robber  than  her 
husband.  At  the  same  time,  she  gave  the  babiee 
food  and  clothing,  and  set  up  Janet  as  a  green- 
grocer in  the  neighboring  town ;  for  which  busi- 
ness her  apprenticeship  in  her  husband's  mar- 
ket-garden peculiarly  fitted  her. 

Time  wore  on,  and  fortune  gave  good  gifU  to 
Janet.  By  steadiness  to  her  business,  she  gath- 
ered a  large  trade  together.  Something,  per- 
haps, was  owing  to  her  touching  history,  and 
something  also  to  her  touching  manners ;  which* 
tranquil  and  gentle,  had  such  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly in  them,  that  e\en  a  casual  customer  must 
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hate  been  won  over.  Her  children  were  her 
pride.  Well  dressed,  well  educatcid,  they  might 
stand  among  the  children  of  far  grander  people 
than  she,  as  pretty  and  oftentimes  better  be- 
haved than  any  of  them.  She  did  not  spoil  them, 
though  she  sacrificed  erery  thing  for  them,  but 
she  was  bringing  them  up  with  almost  patrician 
delicacy,  and  with  full  as  much  patrician  tender- 
ness. They  were  sweet  children,  and  she  misht 
well  be  prond  of  them,  and  not  unwisely  anchor 
her  whole  cargo  of  future  happiness  on  their 
well-being  and  good  conduct. 

The  children  had  been  just  put  to  bed,  and 
.Janet  was  working  in  the  back  parlor.  The 
shop  was  shut,  and  all  was  silent ;  only  the  hur- 
ried tread  of  a  few  passers-by  was  heard,  min- 
gled with  the  shrill  laughter  of  idle  boys  and 
girls  congregated  in  the  lanes  by  the  scanty 
gas-lights  of  the  little  town. 

A  knock  came  to  the  street-door.  Who  could 
it  be  at  this  time  of  night  1  The  widow  led  a 
quiet  and  respectable  life,  and  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  risitors  so  late  as  this — and  was  not 
fond  of  them  cither.  However,  it  might  be  a 
neighbor  wanting  assistance  in  some  way ;  so 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  which  she  opened 
with  a  kind  of  quake,  feeling  that  presence  of 
evil  which  sensitive  natures  do  feel,  even  while 
undiscovered. 

"  Who  is  there  1"  she  said,  shading  the  candle 
with  her  hand,  so  that  all  the  light  flared  upon 
her  own  face. 

**  Janet,  do  you  not  know  mel"  said  a  voice 
she  knew  too  well.  A  man's  hand  touched  bor 
arm,  and  her  husband  strode  into  the  shop. 

He  was  paler  than  when  she  saw  him  last, 
thinner,  a  trifle  bald,  and  his  hair  was  sprinkled 
with  gray.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  perhaps  with 
traveling,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  worn  and 
shabby.  Janet  sat  down  the  candle,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute.  She  neither  screamed 
nor  fainted ;  but  she  looked  ghastly  by  the  flick- 
ering light,  and  she  could  scarcely  breathe. 

**  Janet,'*  said  her  husband,  in  his  gentlest 
tone,  taking  her  hand  lightly  between  his  own, 
as  one  holding  by  suflerance,  not  by  right,  "  are 
you  glad  to  see  me  again,  or  have  I  behaved 
so  badly,  and  you  have  been  too  angry  ever  to 
forgive  mel  Shall  1  go  back,  Janet,  to  all  the 
misery  of  ray  self-reproaches,  feeling  that  you 
have  not  forgiven  me,  and  that  God  has  not  ac- 
cepted my  repentance,  or  will  yon  live  with  me 
again,  a  penitent  and  reformed  man?  I  have 
repented,  wife,  most  bitterly  of  all  that  I  have 
done  wrong  against  you.  Will  you  not  allow  my 
penitence  to  produce  my  pardon!    Eh,  Janet  1'* 

Janet  was  overcome.  After  all  he  was  her 
own  husband,  lawfully  married  by  the  creed  of 
her  childhood,  and  bound  by  ties  that  no  man 
was  to  put  asunder — ^the  minister  had  said  so — 
and  he  was  the  father  of  her  children.  If  she 
herself  still  nourished  feelings  of  bitterness 
against  him,  had  she  the  right  to  deprive  ber  little 
ones  of  a  father  1  Poor  Janet !  She  gave  a  deep 
sob,  and  then  flung  her  arms  around  the  man's 
Deek,  and  murmured  some  misquoted  passages 


about  a  prodigal  son,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her 
soul  mightily,  though  they  were  not  quite  correct. 

Robert  was  taken  to  see  his  children  as  they 
lay  sleeping  in  their  little  cots  by  the  side  of  the 
mother's  bed.  And  the  sight  affected  him  much, 
to  judge  by  his  tears  and  upturned  eyes,  his  low- 
breathed  blessings,  and  tender  caresses.  By  the 
side  of  those  little  cots  he  told  Janet  how  guilty 
he  had  been,  but  only  for  leaving  her ;  he  stoutly 
denied  all  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in  the 
robbery,  occasioned,  he  suggested,  by  his  leaving 
the  cottage-door  ajar;  how  deeply  he  felt  his 
wickedness ;  and  how  resolved  he  was  that  a 
fhture  of  untiring  good  should  wash  out  his  past 
of  evil.  Janet,  naturally  a  credulous  woman — 
because  a  fond  one— was  doubly  convinced  and 
doubly  happy.  She  had  received  back,  not  only 
her  husband,  but  a  saint  as  well,  and  henceforth 
might  expect  sanctification  of  heart  together  with 
happiness  of  life  in  her  renewed  wedlock.  She 
kissed  her  husband  tenderly,  and  welcomed  him 
anew,  saying,  "  I  always  believed  you  innocent  ?*• 

Janet's  friends  were  all  displeased  when  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  Robert  had  returned,  and  had 
been  received  by  her.  Miss  Harrington  with- 
drew her  custom,  and  denied  her  house;  and 
many  of  her  old  supporters  grumbled  at  her  loud- 
ly, and  called  her  a  fool  for  her  pains.  Janet 
let  them  grumble.  Too  happy  in  her  love,  and 
too  confident  in  her  happiness,  she  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  storm  without ;  and,  though  not  un- 
grateful for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her,  she 
felt  that  sbe  had  taken  the  better  part  by  her 
reconciliation  so  fully,  that  these  murmurs  sank 
into  insignificance  before  the  weight  of  her  spir- 
itual convictions.  If  she  had  been  foolish,  yet 
she  had  been  also  morally  right;  and  a  con- 
scientious person  can  well  bear  up  against  the 
charge  of  folly,  when  backed  with  this  conviction 
of  right. 

"  Janet,"  said  Robert,  after  he  had  been  with 
her  about  a  month,  **  your  custom  has  fallen  off 
very  much.  Your  books  do  not  give  one  half 
they  did  before  I  came.     How  is  thisT" 

He  spoke  in  a  dry  unpleasailt  voice,  with  a 
sharp  suspicious  glance,  and  a  dictatorial  manner. 

**  I  don't  know,  Robert,"  replied  Janet,  quietly, 
**  unless  it  be  that  I  have  offended  some  of  my 
friends,  which  I  know  I  have  done,  and  my 
business  has  suffered  in  consequence." 

"  We  can't  go  on  in  this  way,"  Robert  said, 
with  a  still  more  unpleasant  manner. 

'*  Oh !  I  am  not  aft^d  t  Steadiness  will  bring 
it  all  back  again." 

**  And  in  the  mean  time  are  we  to  starve  t" 

"  Starve ! — no,  dear.  I  have  plenty.  I  have 
saved  fifty  pounds  already.  It  is  in  the  bank, 
and  we  shall  do  very  badly  if  we  eat  up  that 
before  I  get  my  custom  back  again." 

Robert's  eyes  sparkled.  "  Fifty  pounds !"  he 
said,  coaxingly.  "  Little  miser !  you  never  told 
me  of  this!" 

Janet  blushed  painfully.  Something  foreboded 
evil  to  her,  and  she  would  willingly  have  retract- 
ed her  admission,  if  she  could  have  done  so. 
Not  that  she  had  any  definite  suspicion  or  any 
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definite  fear.  It  was  simply  the  vague  forebodiDg 
(hat  usually  accompanies  a  false  step. 

"  It  is  for  the  children,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"And  so  I  keep  it  sacred,  even  from  myself. 
Only  the  workhouse  should  drive  me  to  use  it." 

This  was  said  gently,  but  with  a  certain  firm- 
ness of  voice  and  decision  of  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

Robert  was  silent.  But  all  that  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  day  after,  he  was  more  loving, 
playful,  tender,  fascinating,  than  he  had  ever 
been,  either  before  or  after  their  marriage. 

*'You  had  much  better  sell  your  stock  and 
good-will  and  go  out  to  America,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, on  the  fourth  day.  "  You  are  losing  your 
custom  more  and  more  every  day,  and  soon  you 
will  have  nothing  left  to  sell.  Take  my  advice, 
and  part  with  all  while  you  can  command  your 
market.  You  will  do  better  with  me  in  New  York." 

They  were  alone.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
little  ones  were  in  bed.  Robert  drew  his  wife 
on  his  knee  and  kissed  her. 

**  Sell  all  that  you  have,"  he  repeated,  "  and 
come  back  with  me  to  America.  I  had  a  capital 
situation  in  New  York,  which  I  gave  up  to  come 
to  you  ;  but  I  may  have  it  again  if  I  go  back  and 
ask  for  it  within  the  year.  My  master  promised 
it.  Be  advised  by  me,  Janet  I  know  the  world 
better  than  you  do.    Is  not  our  fortune  the  same  1 " 

Janet  at  first  demurred,  then  wept,  then  relent- 
ed, then  refused  again,  wept  afresh,  and  finally 
consented  ;  won  over  by  the  grand  promises  and 
tender  caresses  her  husband  lavished  on  her  al- 
ternately. He  had  behaved  so  well  since  he 
came  back — ^he  seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  re- 
formed— ^that  Janet  felt  she  would  have  been 
wicked  to  have  doubted  him.  And  was  she  not 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  obey  and 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  might  command  1 
Janet's  religion  somehow  always  took  the  form 
of  conjugal  obedience — though  who  should  say 
it  was  from  conjugal  afiection  1 

It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  a  sale 
should  be  announced,  and  that  Janet  should  dis- 
pose of  her  house  and  trade,  her  furniture,  good- 
will, every  thing  she  had  called  her  own  (Robert 
always  said  "  ours"),  and  set  out  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  New  World,  to  begin  afresh,  and  en- 
ter on  a  new  and  blessed  life  of  prosperity  alone. 

Amidst  ridicule,  entreaties  to  reconsider  her 
step,  and  representations  of  the  bitterest  misery, 
amidst  prophecies  of  desertion,  perhaps  of  mur- 
der, a^d  earnest  prayers  to  cast  off  this  infiUu- 
ation,  Janet  stole  softly  among  her  friends  on 
the  day  of  the  sale,  trying  hard  to  keep  up  her 
heart,  and  to  believe  in  her  own  wisdom,  and  her 
husband's  goodness,  but  failing  miserably,  as 
each  fresh  volley  of  satire  or  of  entreaty  burst 
upon  her.  If  she  could  have  retracted  she 
would ;  but  the  thing  was  done  now ;  and  right 
or  wrong  she  must  abide  by  her  own  decision. 

The  sale  was  effected,  and  by  it  Janet  realized 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  larger  than  what  she  ex- 
pected, or  would  have  gained,  had  she  not  been 
so  popular  and  beloved.  Altogether,  taking  out 
the  fifty  pounds  before  mentioned,  she  made  up 


one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  with  thif  her 
husband  asserted  to  her  and  every  body  elie, 
they  could  make  their  fortunes  in  five  yean. 

They  took  ship  at  Liverpool  and  sailed  for 
New  York. 

They  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  Janet  and 
the  children  bore  it  well.  Robert,  though  no- 
thing like  the  old  Robert  of  brutality  and  ill-usage, 
was  yet  nothing  like  the  tender  husband  he  had 
been  of  late.  He  was  moody  and  snappish,  and 
more  than  once  he  told  Janet  that  a  urife  was  a 
great  hindrance  to  a  man,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  alone  with  such  a  capital  to  start  with,  he 
would  have  been  a  gentleman  in  a  year  or  two. 

"  But  if  you  had  been  alone,  dear,  you  would 
not  have  had  such  a  capital,"  said  Janet,  simply. 
**  You  know  I  made  it  for  us." 

He  growled  something  unintelligible,  and 
walked  away.    Janet's  heart  sank  within  her. 

**  If  I  have  been  a  fool  after  all ! — ^if  I  have 
been  deceived  again !"  she  thought,  as  she 
watched  him  stalking  in  the  distance.  But  she 
would  not  give  way  to  such  a  thought,  and  felt 
quite  penitent  that  it  had  crossed  her. 

*'  You  must  not  mind  my  humors,"  said  Rob- 
ert, coming  back  after  a  short  time.  **  I  was 
always  a  sulky,  ill-ten^pered  boy,  and.  Heaven 
mend  me !  I  am  not  much  better  now.  Don't 
mind  me,  Janet,  I  don't  mean  half  I  say." 

He  patted  her  head  kindly,  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  days 
they  were  very  happy. 

Land  was  in  sight,  and  all  was  animation- 
People  running  frantically  above  and  below,  rush- 
ing after  their  luggage  like  mad  things,  crying 
with  pleasure  or  stilled  by  anticipation,  the  fcmd 
heart  beating,  the  needy  soul  hoping,  mothers 
calling  to  their  little  ones  to  look  at  that  dim 
strip  in  the  horizon,  and  to  believe  that  it  was 
America ;  all  the  bustle  of  a  passenger-ship  near- 
ing  port  bewildered  rather  than  amused  Janet 

"  Here,  Janet,  take  out  the  money  from  that 
box,"  said  Robert.  "  In  all  this  confusion  it  is 
not  safe,  for  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  on  board , 
while  I  go  and  look  for  lodgings.  Take  it  out, 
and  I  will  secure  it." 

Janet  obeyed  unhesitatingly. 

"Where  shall  I  put  itt"  she  asked. 

"  Sew  it  into  the  inside  of  my  waistcoat'* 
said  Robert,  quietly.     "  It  will  be  safe  there." 

She  did  as  she  was  told ;  stitching  it  in  securely. 

"  I  will  come  back  again  for  you  and  the  chil- 
dren," he  then  said,  kissing  her,  '*  as  soon  as  I 
have  found  lodgings.  It  is  such  a  tramp  for  us 
all  to  go  together ;  you  stay  quietly  till  I  come 
and  fetch  you.  Hurrah,  Janet !  we  are  at  home 
at  last !" 

He  ran  up  on  deck  gayly,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  first  boat  going  off  to  shore.  As  long 
as  Janet  could  see  him  he  stood  in  the  stem, 
waving  his  hand  and  then  his  handkerchief. 

Hours — ^long,  weaiy,  endless  hours  passed 
by,  and  no  one  returned  for  Janet.  By  degrees 
and  in  time  the  whole  vessel  was  emptied,  and 
only  the  wife  and  her  two  children  remained. 
It  was  against  rules  that  they  should  stay  any 
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longrer,  and  the  first  mate  came  and  told  her 
they  must  **  clear  out." 

**  My  husband  has  gone  for  lodgings  for  us,' 
sir/'  said  Janet,  trembling.  **  He  has  not  come 
back  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.** 

The  first  mate  was  very  sorry — they  should 
have  managed  better — ^he  would  have  allowed 
her  to  stay  if  he  could,  but  it  was  against  or- 
ders and  he  must  obey  his  captain.  He  was 
really  very  sorry  for  her ;  but  she  must  clear 
out  in  double  quick  time  for  all  that.  Rules 
must  be  obeyed,  and  discipline  kept  up. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Janet  was  put  on 
shore  with  her  two  children,  and  must  fare  for 
herself  as  well  as  she  could.  8he  had  five  shil- 
lings in  her  pocket,  which  she  calculated  would 
give  them  all  supper  and  a  bed  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow she  would  find  her  husband  if  he  was 
alive  in  New  York. 

Wandering  about,  all  bewildered  at  the  strange 
place,  not  knowing  where  she  was  or  where  she 
must  go,  holding  her  children  in  her  hand,  one 
of  whom  was  cr3ring  bitterly  from  weariness  and 
dread,  she  met  a  motherly-looking,  handsome 
woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  kind  eye  and  posi- 
tive brow  ;  a  woman  that  made  you  love  her  and 
obey  her  at  the  same  moment.  She  looked  hard 
at  Janet  and  half  stopped.  Janet,  swayed  by  one 
of  her  impulses,  stopped  too,  and  spoke  to  her. 

**My  husband  left  me  in  the  ship  this  morn- 
ing," she  said,  **  to  look  for  lodgings  for  me  and 
the  children.  I  am  afraid  that  some  accident  has 
happened  to  him,  for  he  has  never  come  back ; 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  vessel ;  they  would 
not  let  me  sleep  there — " 

"  It  is  against  orders,"  said  the  stranger 
promptly. 

**  Yes,  so  the  mate  told  me,  ma*am.  But  as 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger  hero,  I  donH  know 
where  to  go  to,  and  my  children  are  getting 
tired  and  sleepy.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  a  respectable  lodging  for  the  night  1" 

**Come  home  with  me,"  said  the  woman. 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '*  I  see  that  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  respectable.  I 
will  give  you  a  bed  to-night,  and  you  can  look 
for  your  husband  to-morrow.  A  fool !  to  leave 
you  in  this  manner.  What  was  the  man  about, 
I  wonder  1" 

Janet  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  the  woman 
U)ck  her  home. 

They  had  supper  and  beds  prepared  for  them ; 
all  done  in  a  certain  great-hearted,  motherly, 
nujestio  way,  that  impressed  Janet  deeply.  Not 
much  conversation  passed ;  for  the  poor  girl  was 
both  too  tired  and  too  anxious  to  talk ;  but 
she  kissed  her  hostess  in  a  child-like,  loving 
manner,  and  cried  on  her  neck,  and  clung  to  her 
tenderly,  and  thanked  her  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate gratitude.  "  Not  for  herself  so  much," 
die  said,  '*  as  for  her  dear  children."  And  the 
stranger  seemed  to  read  right  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  her  guest's  heart,  and  to  renew  again 
and  again  all  the  freshness  of  her  motherly 
cares.  And  so  they  parted  for  the  night;  Janet 
holding  the  hand  of  her  hostess  long  and  linger- 


ingly,  and  wondering  at  herself  afterward  at  the 
strength  of  the  impulse  which  attracted  her. 

She  went  to  bed,  early  as  it  was,  but  she  could 
not  sleep.  A  thousand  nervous  &acies,  a  tho«- 
sand  horrible  fears,  disturbed  her.  She  tried  to 
hope  there  was  some  mistake  on  her  husband's 
part,  but  she  failed  sorely  in  her  attempt ;  and 
at  last,  abandoning  herself  to  a  fit  of  despair — 
almost  like  madness— she  gave  herself  up  to  thf 
terrible  belief  that  she  had  again  trusted,  and 
been  again  deserted.  Desert^,  robbed,  left  to 
starve  and  die,  she  and  her  children,  in  this 
strange,  wild  city  !  And  this  was  the  man  she 
had  loved  so  trustingly  ;  this  was  the  man  who 
had  perjured  himself  so  fearfully  ! 

A  voice  called  cheerily  through  the  hall — 
"  Bessie  !  Bessie !  vrife !  come  down."  A  man's 
step  strode  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  and  Janet 
heard  her  hu^and  laugh  as  he  met  her  host- 
ess merrily,  and  called  her  **  wife,"  and  "  sweet- 
heart." He  was  laughing  gayly,  singing  snatches 
of  popular  ballads ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  laughing  too. 

*'  You  ungrateful  vagabond,"  said  the  woman 
he  had  called  Bessie.  *'  Is  this  the  way  you  be- 
have to  your  lawful  wife  the  first  day  of  your  re- 
turn, after  such  a  long  absence  1  What  trick 
have  you  been  playing  now,  I  wonder  1" 

Robert  s«ud  something,  but  Janet  could  not 
catch  the  words.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be 
giving  the  woman  something,  for  she  laughed 
gently  and  cried,  **How  beautiful!"  and  then 
she  stifled  her  voice  somehow,  and  then  they  both 
laughed  again  gayly,  gayly ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  sat  down  to  supper  so  merry  and  happy ! 
while  that  poor  pale  girl  lay  like  death  between 
her  children. 

'*  What  do  you  think  I  have  done,  Robert  1" 
said  the  woman  after  a  short  pause. 

**  What,  Bess  ?  I  am  no  hand  at  riddles  and 
can  not  guess.     Out  with  it,  old  lady." 

"  Why,  I  met  a  poor  woman  to-day  with  her 
two  children  ;  she  had  just  come  from  England^ 
and  her  fool  of  a  husband  had  left  her  on  board, 
while  he  wont  to  look  for  lodgings  for  them. 
He  left  her  so  long  that  she  was  obliged  to  clear 
out  before  he  came  back.  She  is  a  nice,  pretty, 
respectable  young  thing,  and  I  was  glad  to  serve 
her.  Besides" — and  that  genial  voice  took  such 
a  tone  of  womanly  tenderness,  it  made  Janet's 
heart  ache  to  think  how  sadly  misplaced ! — **  she 
was  a  countrywoman  of  yours,  dear,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  somehow  of  your  sister,  or— or 
— ^your  first  sweetheart." 

When  she  said  this,  it  seemed  to  Janet  as  if 
she  kissed  him. 

**  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  dear,  perhaps 
you  may  know  something  of  her.  By-the-by 
I  dare  say  she  came  over  in  your  ship !  I  never 
thought  to  ask  her  the  name.  How  stupid  of 
me !  but  how  lucky  that  I  met  her.  You  may 
be  able  to  do  something  for  her — ^perhaps  find 
her  lout  of  a  husband,  and  teach  him  not  to 
lose  his  wife  again.  Poor  young  creature  !  It 
so  went  to  my  heart  to  see  her  look  so  pale  and 
desoUte." 
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Every  word  of  which  Janet  heard  as  if  a  thou- 
sand trumpets  had  sounded. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
husband  was  too  much  startled,  too  much  op- 
pressed, to  venture  on  an  answer.  Perhaps  he 
was  afraid  of  his  voice,  which  would  either  be- 
tray his  agitation  to  the  one,  or  his  existence  to 
the  other. 

'*  Are  you  not  well,  my  dear  V  then  said  Bessie, 
kind ly .   ' '  How  pale  you  have  turned  all  at  once ! " 

*'  It  is  nothing,  dear,*'  answered  Robert,  in  so 
low  a  voice,  that  had  net  Janet's  hearing  been 
sharpened  to  intensity  by  agony,  she  could  not 
have  understood  what  he  said.  He  seemed  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  she  thought,  and  spoke  al- 
aaost  in  a  whisper. 

"But  something  is  the  matter,  dear.  Tell 
me  what  it  is  !" 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  only  a  little  pain  in  my 
chest.  Come !  give  me  another  glass  of  brandy ; 
that  will  cure  me,  I  warrant." 

After  this  Janet  heard  nothing  more  distinctly. 
The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  subdued 
'one,  as  between  people  sitting  close,  side  by 
side.  Only  once  Janet  distinguished  the  words, 
**  successftil  spec — above  a  hundred  pounds — 
waistcoat — give  it  you  to-morrow." — Soon  after 
this  they  went  to  bed  and  Janet  heard  them  both 
talking  in  low  whispers,  in  the  room  next  her 
own.  She  could  distinguish  their  different  steps 
across  the  floor,  and  hear  their  faintest  move- 
ment through  the  thin  partition.  She  even 
knew  when  they  came  to  the  side  next  her  room, 
and  could  fancy  all  their  actions.  She  herself 
lay  as  still  as  death,  for  she  thought  that  Rob- 
ert was  listening ;  she  heard  him  come  to  the  par- 
tition, and  stand  there  for  a  moment  quite  quiet. 
as  if  to  hear  whether  she  was  astir  or  asleep. 

A  few  hours  passed.  They  made  the  fond 
wife  cast  down  her  fondness  as  a  winter  tree  its 
leaves  ;  they  changed  the  soft  heart  into  one  of 
stone  and  iron,  and  nerved  the  trembling  hand 
and  stilled  the  throbbing  blood.  They  made  her 
blush  till  her  temples  burnt  with  shame  at  her 
gross  credulity — with  shame  at  her  childish 
&ith;  but  they  also  made  her  heart  spring  up 
like  a  strong  man's  courage — ^masculine  and 
resolute,  equal  to  its  fate.  And  this  because  of 
those  two  sleeping  little  ones.  By  herself  she 
would  have  sunk  utterly  prostrate  ;  as  guardian 
to  them  she  stood  like  a  lioness  at  bay.  No- 
thing stronger — ^nothing  more  determined — ^no- 
thing braver  drew  breath  in  New  York  than  that 
timid,  patient,  girlish  wife,  transformed  into  the 
heroine  by  maternal  love  ! 

She  listened,  and  by  their  breathing  she  Jcnew 
that  Robert  and  his  poor  American  wife  were 
asleep.  Even  at  this  moment  her  woman's  na- 
ture yearned  in  gr&titude  to  that  kindly  face  and 
great  maternal  heart ;  and  she  felt  that  she  would 
have  suffered  any  torment  herself  rather  than 
have  caused  an  hour's  pain  to  one  who  had  so 
blesi^ed  and  befriended  her. 

"  She  shall  not  suffer  by  me,"  she  thought,  as 
she  determined  on  her  plan. 

Quiet  and  pale  a?  a  ghost  she  aro^e— dressing 


herself  noiselessly,  and  with  incredible  speed. 
She  then  took  up  her  sleephig  children,  and 
dressed  them,  stiU  asleep.  Leaving  them  on 
the  bed,  she  softly  opened  the  door  of  her  room, 
and  stole  to  that  of  her  husband.  A  faint  Ughc 
shone  underneath  and  through  the  crevices  :  it 
was  a  night-light,  which  Bessie  always  burnt. 
She  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  By  the 
glimmering  of  the  light  she  made  out  the  place 
where  Robert  had  thrown  his  clothes,  and  walk* 
ed  softly  to  where  they  lay.  She  took  up  tbe 
waistcoat,  unstitched  the  notes,  and  placed  tfaeoi 
in  her  bosom.  As  she  turned  to  leave  the  roonu 
with  one  last  look  of  despair  directed  at  him — 
one  loving  look  of  gratitude  at  her — her  hus- 
band opened  his  eyes  full  upon  her.  She  stood 
and  met  his  eyes;  then  saying — **Take  the 
curse  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  corse 
of  the  deceived  and  the  ruined !"  she  turned 
from  him  and  left  the  room.  He  was  too  much 
stricken — ^partly  by  fear  and  partly  by  inability 
to  escape  from  the  coil  of  circumstances  which 
he  had  woven  round  himself,  too  much  awed  by 
her  manner,  and  too  much  crushed  by  his  con- 
science to  answer.  And  so  she  escaped  fttvm 
the  house  without  hindrance,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  faintest  dream  of  its  kind  hostess. 

She  took  sail  by  a  boat  leaving  for  £!ngland 
that  morning,  and  returned  to  her  old  place. 
With  her  capital  of  one  hundred  pounds  she  set 
up  anew,  in  another  business,  and  soon  regain- 
ed all  the  friends  she  had  lost.  Foolish  as  she 
had  been,  what  could  they  do  now  but  pity  her ; 
and  if  they  pitied,  aid  1  Even  Miss  Harrington 
scolded  her  in  her  old  way,  and  loaded  her  with 
presents  as  before ;  and  Janet  found  that  she 
was  happier  now  than  ever — ^in  her  quiet,  gentis, 
saint-like  way — since  she  had  thrown  aside  her 
weakness,  and  been  suflicient  to  herself  And 
she  was  right.  In  weakness  lies  misery ;  in 
strength  of  will  and  singleness  of  purpose  lies 
peace,  be  the  circumstances  what  they  may. 

Janet  never  heard  of  her  husband  again,  until 
years  after,  when  a  letter  came  from  "  Elixabstfa 
Maylin,"  telling  her  of  his  death.  Though  Bes- 
sie still  preserved  the  name,  mors  from  habit 
than  from  pride,  she  knew  now  that  she  had  not 
been  his  real  wife.  On  his  death-bed  he  had 
confessed  all  to  her ;  and  who  had  been  that 
pretty  stranger,  whom  she  had  taken  to  be  a 
common  thief  and  impostor.  And  Bessie  wrote 
one  of  the  noblest  letters  that  woman  ever  pen- 
ned to  woman,  and  spoke  of  her  unintentional 
wrong  in  such  a  large  heroic  manner,  that  Ja- 
net felt  as  if  she  had  been  almost  the  one  to 
blame  in  having  caused  such  evil  fortune  to  one 
so  great  and  good.  But  they  made  it  up  between 
them,  and  finally  agreed  not  to  reproach  them- 
selves any  more ;  and  in  future  years,  Bessie 
Maylin  received  one  of  Janet*s  children,  when 
he  had  grown  a  man,  and  made  him  the  heir  of 
all  her  property.  And  then  Janet  wrote  to  het, 
and  said  how  strangely  they  had  both  exempli- 
fied the  truth  of  the  old  Hebrew  words,  *'  Cami 
thy  bread  upon  tbe  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

ATTENTION  during  the  month  has  been  much 
occupied  by  a  highly  interesting  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  proroked  by  a  resolution  of 
inquiry,  touching  British  Colonies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  resolution  was  offered  by  General  Cass, 
prior  to  the  holidays.  The  executive  response 
speedily  followed,  and  among  the  documents  trans- 
mitted was  discovered  an  agreement  between  Mr. 
John  M.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  April  19, 
1850,  construing  the  stipulations  cf  that  instrument 
as  not  affecting  British  territorial  chums  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  isthmus.  This  ancillary  understanding 
was  found  to  have  passed  between  Mr.  Secretary 
Clayton  and  Sir  Henry,  July  4, 1850 ;  but  not  before 
the  American  negotiator  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  King,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee upon  Foreign  Relations,  an  assurance  that  such 
had  been  the  impression  of  the  Committee  and  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  ratification.  The  subse- 
quent message  of  President  Taylor  to  the  Senate, 
conveyed  a  similar  idea.  Whether  properly  or  im- 
properly, the  Secretary  seemed  to  have  guarded  his 
action  quite  carefully,  in  order  to  throw  the  respons- 
ibility upon  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  No 
little  surprise  was.  therefore  excited,  when  General 
Cass.  Messrs.  Downs,  Chase,  and  others,  declared 
that  such  had  never  been  the  sense  of  the  Senate ; 
and  that  the  treaty  could  never  have  been  ratified, 
had  it  been  imagined  that  by  it  any  foothold  what- 
ever was  reserved  to  British  settlements  in  Hon- 
duras. The  conduct  of  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  reviewed  quite  sharply  in  the  heat 
of  discussion.  Mr.  King,  whose  constantly  declin- 
ing health  prevented  his  attendance  during  the 
debate,  took  occasion  to  deny  that  Mr.  Clayton  had 
ever  obtained  his  sanction  to  the  treaty  upon  any 
such  understanding.  Mr.  Clayton  at  once  publish- 
ed several  documents  rectifying  the  recollection  of 
the  Vice-President  elect.  The  Legislature  of  Del- 
aware at  the  same  moment  elected  Mr.  Clayton  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  he  was  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  fourth  of  March,  his  political  friends 
endeavored  to  postpone  further  discussion,  until  the 
censured  statesman  might  be  there  in  the  flesh  to 
vindicate  himself.  The  postponement  was  not  ac- 
corded ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  January,  Mr.  Seward 
took  the  floor  in  vindication  of  General  Taylor  and 
bis  administration.  The  principal  ground  assumed 
by  Mr.  Seward  was  that  the  whole  difficulty  rested 
upon  a  confusion  of  political  and  geographical  terms ; 
the  ambiguity  of  the  appellation  '*  Central  America," 
as  used  in  the  treaty,  and  in  common  parlance,  in- 
volving all  the  points  in  controversy.  He  took 
especial  pains  to  point  out  the  several  occasions, 
when  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  agreement  had  been 
presented  to  the  Senate ;  and  to  charge  members 
with  forgetfulness  rather  than  defective  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  The  speech  of  Senator  Seward  was  not 
without  influence.  The  apparent  issue  of  veracity 
between  the  Vice-President  elect  and  the  ex-Sec- 
retary was  subsequently  explained  away.  Mr.  Cass, 
however,  persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject, moving  a  call  for  the  Nicaragua  Treaty,  which 
Mr.  E.  G.  Squiers  had  negotiated;  and,  pressing 
the  matter  still  further,  proposed  to  instruct  the 
Committee  upon  Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  what 
steps,  if  any,  were  proper  for  the  Senate  to  take, 
m  reference  to  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  interpreta- 


tion of  the  Treaty  of  1850.    His  motion  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon. 

This  embarrassing  business,  along  with  the  pro- 
posed tripartite  treaty,  to  which  we  referred  at 
length  in  our  last,  brought  the  whole  subject  of  for- 
eign intervention  in  American  affairs  before  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Cass,  on  the  4th  of  January,  presented 
to  that  body  two  resolutions,  embodying  the  well 
known  "  Monroe  Doctrine."  A  fortnight  after,  that 
gentleman  supported  his  views  by  an  elaborate 
speech  upon  the  broad  topic  of  foreign  ooloniEation 
in  America.  He  showed  the  origin  of  the  principle 
of  exclusion,  and  the  repeated  sanctions  it  had  re- 
ceived from  a  succession  of  American  statesmen, 
from  the  days  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  those  of  President 
Polk ;  quoted  language  addressed  to  Mr.  Rush  by 
the  famous  Canning,  admitting  the  reasonableness 
of  the  principle;  and  inferred  that  it  had  become 
identified  with  the  whole  policy  of  the  government. 
He  then  pointed  to  several  actual  violations  of  the 
rule,  inviting  our  energetic  interposition.  With  re- 
spect to  isthmus  and  overland  routes  to  California* 
h«  indicated  obvious  proofs  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  France  and  of  England  to  throw  themselves 
across  our  way  to  the  westward.  Passing  to  the 
Cuban  question,  he  turned  back  to  the  resolntionb 
of  Congress,  in  1811,  in  relation  to  Spanish  Florida, 
arguing  the  wisdom  of  preventing  the  transfer  of  the 
territory  from  Spain  to  any  other  than  our  own 
hands.  He  announced  his  wish  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  island ;  but  repeated  the  sentiment  which  he 
had  uttered  previously,  that  Cuba  must  become  in- 
dependent of  Spain  by  its  own  act,  before  it  can  be 
honorably  annexed  to  the  United  States.  In  short, 
Mr.  Cass  endorsed  all  the  views  embraced  in  the 
able  letters  of  Mr.  Everett,  already  analyzed  in  these 
pages,  and  without  endeavoring  to  dictate  our  future 
policy  in  that  specific  case,  urged  with  much  anima- 
tion the  announcement  of  a  grand  principle,  that 
should  forbid  future  encroachooents  of  European 
interest :  and  especially  all  further  attempts  at  col- 
onization. Mr.  Cass  was  followed  by  Messrs.  But- 
ler and  Mason,  who  contended  that  the  principle 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  designed  for  no 
other  than  momentary  application.  They  cited  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  prove  that  it  was  the  anticipated  inter- 
ference of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  repress  republican- 
ism in  the  Spanish  American  States,  to  which  die 
language  used  by  the  message  of  1823  was  directed; 
and  that  neither  Mr.  Monroe  nor  any  one  of  his  cab- 
inet contemplated  its  existence  as  a  permanent  and 
organic  law  of  our  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Sould  shared 
in  the  debate,  insisting  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had 
become  a  national  axiom ;  and  that  to  ascertain  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  credence,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  move  its  abrogation.  Confining  himself  nar- 
rowly to  the  case  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Soul^  coincided  in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Cass,  that  Cuba  can  only  come  to 
us  through  the  independent  act  of  its  population, 
whenever  they  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Spanish  misrule.  In  this  connection,  the 
eloquent  Senator  uttered  a  touching,  though,  pos- 
sibly, exaggerated  tribute  to  the  victims  of  the  Lopez 
expedition ;  and  for  a  moment  the  whole  effort  seemed 
tending  to  favor  the  passive  encouragement  by  this 
government  of  Cuban  endeavors  for  emancipation ; 
when,  turning  abruptly  aside,  he  concluded  without 
offering  any  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated, respecting  the  policy  of  the  next  adminis- 
tration.   This  dropping  out  of  the  fifth  act  of  Mr. 
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Soul^*8  drama,  disappointed  a  large  number  of  Cuban 
sympathizers,  who  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  the 
speech,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  better 
suited  to  their  enterprising  designs.  Mr.  Seward 
succeeded  Mr.  SoulJ,  summing  up  the  argument, 
and  claiming  the  paternity  of  the  doctrine  in  dispute 
for  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe.  He  pronounced  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  in  the  midst  of  a  short 
and  busy  session,  ill-timed  and  injudicious;  yet, 
since  it  had  been  agitated  and  must  be  brought  to  a 
▼ote,  declared  his  intention  of  recording  an  emphatic 
opinion  against  further  colonization.  At  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Cass  had  reviewed  Mr. 
Seward's  coitfluct  in  reference  to  the  Taylor  cabinet 
with  considerable  acrimony.  Mr.  Seward,  at  the 
time,  declined  to  reply ;  but,  in  the  present  speech, 
he  retorted  with  keen  irony  upon  Mr.  Cass  some 
allusions  which  the  latter  had  incautiously  let  fall 
in  reference  to  British  Tory  opinions  respecting 
Cuba ;  and  so  incensed  that  gentleman  as  to  elicit 
a  caustic  and  not  perfectly  good-natured  response. 
The  debate  reached  this  point  on  the  27th  of  January, 
and  was  then  temporarily  postponed. 

While  these  brilliant  discussions  in  the  Senate 
attracted  a  large  measure  of  attention,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  addressing  itself  to  business, 
without,  however,  accomplishing  very  startling  re- 
sults. A  proposition,  originating  with  a  member 
from  California,  to  place  ten  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  President,  in  order  to  meet 
probable  exigencies  in  our  foreign  relations,  re- 
ceived no  favor,  the  House,  by  a  decided  vote,  re- 
fusing to  entertain  it.  Bills  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
the  Treasury,  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  at  the 
capital  were  passed;  while  another,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Mint  in  New  York 
City,  was  rejected.  The  deliberations  of  the  House 
have  otherwise  been  without  special  interest. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ary  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  15th  of  January. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  more  important 
features  and  figures : 

RBCBIPTS. 

Receipu  (br  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1852.$40,7S8,386 
Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,1851 10,911,645 

Total tOO.OIO.OSl 

SXPBND1TDRB8. 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1852 $4«,007,806 

Leaving  in  the  Treasury,  July  1, 1859 ..$14,632,163 

Of  the  foregoing  Receipts,  there  were  received 
from  Customs,  947,339,326,  and  from  Lands  and 
Miscellaneous,  $2,389,060. 

Among  the  Expenditures  were  the  following  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  Public  Debt : 
Interest,  including  that  on  the  $5,000,000,  of 

Five  per  Cent.  Stock,  issued  to  Texas $4,000,907 

Redemption  of  the  principal  of  Loans 1,061,460 

Redemption  of  outstanding  Treasury  Notes . .  800 

Stock  for  fourth  and  sixth  installments  of  the 

Mexican  Indemnity 967,506 

Debt  of  cities  in  District  Columbia 60,000 

Last  installment  to  Mexlro,  under  Treaty  or 

Guadalupe  Hidaigo 8,180,000 

Awarded  to  American  citizens  under  same 

Treaty 599,980 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1854, 
the  total  receipts  were  estimated  at  $51 ,200,000.  Add 
rstimated  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  July 
next,  and  the  total  means  for  the  year  would  be  $56- 
203,753.  This  would  leave  an  estimated  unappro- 
priated balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1854,  of  $10,388,525. 


The  Public  Debt  had  been  enlarged  by  th«  pay- 
ment of  $6,000,000  of  Stock  Certificates,  delivered 
to  Texas  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September, 
1850 ;  and  the  aggregate  registered  Debt  now  is 
$67,560,395.  This  had  been  reduced  up  to  Jan.  1, 
by  $2,428,702. 

The  actual  Debt  was  therefore  $65,131,692,  exclu- 
sive of  the  remaining  $5,000,000  of  Stock  delivera- 
ble to  Texas. 

The  Secretary  recommended  several  measures, 
some  of  whieh  will  undoubtedly  meet  the  i^proval 
of  Congress,  while  others  were  simply  reiterations 
of  views,  to  which  the  party  now  uppermost  is  well 
known  to  be  unfriendly.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ex- 
hibit of  national  finances  is  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  had  led 
us  to  anticipate ;  and  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  include  a  largely  augmented  reduction  of 
the  national  debt. 

The  inability  of  the  President  elect  to  frame  an 
efficient  and  coherent  Cabinet  has,  of  course,  proved 
a  pregnant  topic  of  political  gossip.  A  more  general 
theme  of  conversation,  however,  has  been  the  pro- 
posal of  a  company,  embracing  the  wealthiest  of  New 
York  capitalists,  to  construct  a  trans-continental 
railroad  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Incor- 
porated  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  proposed  to  Congress  to  complete  the 
great  enterprise  within  three  years ;  requiring  no 
territorial  cessions  from  the  General  Government, 
beyond  a  mere  right  of  way ;  and  no  pecuniary  aid, 
save  a  loan  of  the  public  credit  for  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  work  itself.  The 
total  capital  of  the  enterprise  is  placed  at  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  As  presenting  a  feasible  plan 
for  achieving  a  splendid  undertaking,  imperatively 
required  by  the  national  wants  and  wishes ;  and  as 
relieving  Government  from  participating  in  the 
hazards  involved  in  all  such  schemes,  the  New 
York  proposition  has  met  with  an  eminently  favor- 
able reception,  and  if  so  shaped  in  its  details  as 
to  conciliate  the  several  less  practicable  plans,  which 
ante-dated  it,  will  no  doubt  be  the  one  adopted. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  the  President  addressed 
a  message  to  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  Seminole  tribe  to  the  Indian  territory.  Presently 
after,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Indians  had 
resorted  to  arms,  and  were  committing  violent  ex- 
cesses upon  the  white  settlers  of  the  bordering 
district  of  Florida.  It  was  rumored  that  General 
Hopkins,  and  a  small  force  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  control  the  savages,  had  been  cruelly 
butchered,  and  that  instant  assistance  was  needed 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  safety.  Later  accounts  happily  fail  to  ver- 
ify these  fearful  stories.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing 
worse  has  occurred  than  disturbances  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  promises 
respecting  removal  westward  which  their  chief,  Billy 
Bowlegs,  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the  President 
during  his  visit  to  the  north.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
action  will  be  taken  at  once  to  rid  the  peninsula  of 
those  prescriptive  pests. 

MEXICO. 

During  the  past  month  the  nffain  of  Mexico  have 
traveled  rapidly  the  easy  descent  from  bad  to  worse, 
from  confusion  to  anarchy.  In  our  last  we  left  them 
in  the  midst  of  daily  pronunciamu7Uo$y  springing  up  in 
the  several  departments  with  tho  thrift  of  mushrooms. 
The  plan  of  Jalisco,  or  of  Guadalajara,  as  the  basis 
of  revolution  was  indifferently  called,  was  meeting 
with  general  acceptance.  The  extra  Session  of  Con- 
gress continued  through  December,  authorizing  fov- 
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anunent  loans  which  could  not  be  had,  and  directing 
the  levy  of  troops  who  refused  to  serve.  Throughout, 
however,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  real  interest 
in  the  result.  The  condition  of  the  Republic  was  the 
last  thing  to  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers 
seemed  to  be  directed.  Although  rebellion  was  at 
the  gates,  and  revolution  inevitable.  Congress  was 
only  retained  in  session  by  a  hope  of  securing  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  the  Tehuantepeo  job,  which  it  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  dispatch  before  adjourn- 
ment. Members  were  variously  interested  in  the 
several  bids.  The  contest  was  accordingly  eager  and 
well  balanced,  and  the  extra  meeting  reached  the 
term  fixed  for  the  conmiencement  of  a  regular  one 
before  the  dispute  showed  any  symptoms  of  accom- 
modation ;  and  in  the  Annual  Message  of  President 
Arista,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  that  functionary  found 
it  needful  to  urge  the  immediate  dose  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no  expression 
occurs  in  this  document  recognizing  the  existence 
of  an  American  claim  to  the  Isthmus,  or  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  assumed, 
with  respect  to  it,  an  attitude  of  threatened  hostility. 
This  is  not  the  only  indicstion  in  the  last  Message 
of  General  Arista  thai  he  considered  a  political 
deluge  at  hand,  and  agreed  with  Congress  in  the 
Epicurean  dogma — dum  vivimut  vivamus.  In  the 
meantime  General  Minon,  commanding  the  handful 
of  troops  who  still  clung  to  the  national  flag  forwant 
of  opportunity  to  desert  it,  pressed  into  Guadalajara, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  fount  and  origin  of  revolt. 
He  was  closely  watched  by  General  Uraga,  the  rev- 
olutionary leader,  who  wisely  declined  a  battle  while 
it  could  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  constant  growth 
i>{  his  own  forces,  and  depletion  of  those  of  Minon, 
promised  to  end  the  war  bloodlessly.  Minon,  how- 
ever, bad  a  due  sense  of  the  same  fact,  and  therefore 
precipitated  a  battle,  was  routed,  and  took  to  flight. 
The  arms  of  the  revolutionists  thus  proved  as  prev- 
alent as  their  principles.  Tampico  had  already  de- 
clared against  government.  Vera  Cruz,  castle  and 
town,  now  did  so  with  imposing  unanimity ;  and 
finding  Che  limits  of  his  feeble  authority  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  State  of  Mexico,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  city  itself.  General  Arista  suddenly  resigned  the 
Presidency,  and  withdrew.  Congress  at  once  placed 
General  Cevallos  at  the  head  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, but  without  hope  of  making  head  against 
the  revolution  ;  and  General  Cevallos  has  called  to 
his  cabinet  General  Blanco,  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
Ladron  de  Guevara  as  Minister  of  Finance;  and 
Signer  Fuentes  as  Secretary  of  Justice.  And  thus 
stands  the  Mexico  of  to-day.  The  return  of  Santa 
Anna  is  hourly  expected ;  and  with  the  ex-dictator's 
return  we  may  look  for  a  temporary  cessation  of 
arms  and  agitation. 

We  referred  in  our  last  to  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  French  expedition  to  Sonora.  The  Mex- 
ican papers  contain  a  card  from  M.  Lenoir,  who 
acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Count  Raousset- 
Boulbon,  in  which  the  result  is  boldly  ascribed  to  the 
poltroonery  of  the  Count's  little  army.  M.  Lenoir 
naserts  that  success  was  within  reach ;  that  notwith- 
standing the  illness  of  the  commander,  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  so  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  force  as  to  have  extorted  highly  advan- 
'.agcous  terms  from  the  Mexican  general ;  but  that, 
finding  his  volunteers  incorrigible,  he  had  resigned 
the  conmiand,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  arms  to 
the  enemy.  He  speaks  of  the  profound  chagrin  of 
Count  Raousset  at  this  denouement;  at  the  same 
time  commending  the  moderation  and  courtesy  of 
General  Blanco. 


SOUTH  AB4ER1CA. 

The  month  has  furnished  us  with  little  news  fsom 
the  Southern  Continent.  From  Peru  we  learn  that 
much  disquietude  is  felt,  in  view  of  probable  hosti- 
lities with  Ecuador,  New  Grenada  and  Bolivia.  As 
yet  no  act  of  hostilities  has  occurred,  but  all  rela- 
tions are  suspended,  and  the  several  parties  are 
arming  for  a  contest,  with  immense  industry.  The 
internal  afiairs  of  Peru  are  not  satis&ctory.  The  op- 
position to  General  Echenique,  the  President,  has 
increased  in  spirit  and  numbers  ;  and  to  repress  it, 
the  dictator  has  resorted  to  severe  measures,  justi- 
fiable perhaps  in  the  critical  state  of  external  rela- 
tions ;  but  quite  inconsistent  with  republican  theo- 
ries. The  amicable  arrangement  of  the  Guano  ques- 
tion has  elicited  a  highly  complimentary  and  con- 
gratulatory letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ad- 
dressed to  our  charg^  at  Lima.  There  is  no  afiec- 
tation,  probably,  in  the  joy  of  the  Peruvian  Govern* 
ment,  in  view  of  the  stormy  period  before  it,  at 
having  that  item  of  business  off  its  hands.  Chili  has 
presented  no  more  notable  feature,  than  a  threaten- 
ed collision  with  the  American  Government,  aris- 
ing from  the  unjust  incarceration  of  one  Taylor,  an 
American  citizen,  at  Valparaiso.  Applications  for 
his  release  were  made  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Bay* 
lie  Peyton,  our  Minister  to  Santiago,  and  Mr.  Duer, 
consul  at  the  port,  but  received  no  attention.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  Washington ;  and  it  is 
understood,  that  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Pey- 
ton to  renew  his  demand,  and  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  frigate  St.  Lawrenett 
ordered  to  the  station  for  the  purpose.  Runoor 
states  that  the  St.  Lawrence  had  orders  to  fire  into 
the  city  if  the  refusal  were  persisted  in.  The  lat- 
est advices  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  result.  One 
statement  declares  that  Taylor  had  been  discharged ; 
and  another,  of  the  same  date,  denies  it,  and  states 
that  the  arrival  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  anxiously 
expected. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  a  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  called  into  be- 
ing by  Lord  Aberdeen,  our  last  number  closed.  No 
sooner  was  the  roll  completed  than  the  Premier  took 
occasion  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  programme  of  his  coalition  ministry. 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  entirely  unprepared 
for  the  summons  with  which  her  Majesty  had  honor- 
ed him,  but  that  a  sense  of  duty  obliged  him  to  com- 
ply with  it.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  previous  minbtry.  With  some  warmth,  he  re- 
pelled die  idea  that  that  event  was  the  consequence 
of  any  deliberate  plan  or  conspiracy,  as  Lord  Derby 
had  not  hesitated  to  say.  The  administration  he 
had  formed  had  proved  satisfactory  to  the  Queen, 
and  he  hoped  would  be  equally  so  to  the  country. 
As  for  the  general  policy  of  government,  it  was  to 
undergo  no  radical  change.  The  foreign  relations 
would  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  conceding  the  entire  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  each  European  State ;  its  right  to  select 
whatever  form  of  government  suited  it  best ;  and  of 
avoiding  all  needless  intervention  in  continental  po- 
litics, as  destructive  to  that  peace  so  essential  to 
every  British  interest.  The  measures  of  defense 
hitherto  demanded  by  a  wise  precaution  were  not, 
however,  to  be  discontinued.  The  commercial  sys- 
tem established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  be  per- 
petuated. He  (Lord  Aberdeen)  believed  it  to  be  the 
one  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  classes,  insuring  to  both  a  sub- 
stantial prosperity,  derivable  from  no  other  policy. 
Upon  the  mooted  question  of  direct  or  indirect  tax- 
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ation,  he  was  unprepared  to  make  any  engagements, 
preferring  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to  such  friend- 
ly or  unfriendly  conjectures  as  the  differing  antece- 
dents of  the  coalition  might  suggest.  The  subject 
of  National  Education  was  represented  as  one  to 
which  the  earliest  attention  of  government  would 
be  directed.  No  pledge  was  given,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  with  the  system 
should  be  what  Lord  Derby  had  undertsken  to  make 
it — entirely  unconditional.  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the 
contrary  proposed  to  restrain  it  within  limits  com- 
patible with  perfect  religious  freedom,  prejudicing 
the  convictions  of  no  dissenting  sect.  With  re- 
sjiect  to  the  law  reforms,  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessors, ihey  were  to  l>e  prosecuted  with  all  energy. 
In  round  terms,  the  Premier  pronounced  hisadmin- 
istnition  to  be  lilieral-conser\'ative.  He  believed 
no  government  was  possible  in  England,  unless  Con- 
ser^ntive ;  and  equally  lielieved  that  none  was  pos- 
sible that  was  not  Lilieral.  The  character  of  those 
wlio  composed  it  was  an  assurance  of  this  duplicate 
irait.  He,  Lord  Alierdeen,  would  certainly  never 
have  coalesced  with  LonI  John  Russell,  had  he  not 
regarded  him  as  a  Consen-ative ;  and  LonlJohn  Kos- 
Mcll  would  have  decline<l  place  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  ha<l  he  not  believed  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be 
Lii>cral.  The  phrases  were  partisan  ones  ;  and  the 
new  government  was  to  lie  both  Conservative  and 
Lilieral.  Referring  to  lamentations  of  Lord  Derby, 
over  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  day,  Lord 
Aberdeen  declared  that  he  perceived  no  such  tend- 
encies ;  and  that  he  iMilieved  the  Constitution  of 
England  had  never  been  more  secure  in  the  affec- 
tions, the  prosperity,  the  enlightenment  of  the  peo- 
ple than  at  the  present  time.  And  the  fact  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  action  of  free-trade 
legislation.  In  conclusion,  the  Premier,  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn  to  the  10th  day  of  February. 

Writs  were,  of  course,  issued  at  once  for  such 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  were  vacated  by 
official  appointments.  The  addresses  of  the  scver- 
nl  ministerial  candidates  to  their  constituents  were 
read  with  much  eagerness,  as  affording  a  more  sat- 
isfactory insight  into  the  character  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. That  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  electors 
of  London  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 
Lord  John  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  his  addresses  of  May  22,  1652. 
He  announced  his  firm  adherence  to  the  several  pro- 
fessions then  made  in  favor  of  free-trade,  of  reform 
in  the  legal  methods  of  transferring  land,  and  in  the 
alteration  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  Cus- 
toms* department,  and  in  the  removal  of  all  remain- 
ing burdens  upon  the  shipping  interest.  To  the  en- 
largement of  the  elective  franchise,  which  he  then 
advocated,  he  was  still  devoted.  He  assured  his 
constituents  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen was  pledged  to  apply  itself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  parliamentary  reform  ; — and,  closing,  he 
avowed  his  belief  that  by  joining  the  administration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  he  should  best  promote  the  cause 
to  which  his  political  life  had  been  devoted — ^that 
of  rational  and  enlightened  progress.  It  was  to  pro- 
gress that  all  their  efforts  were  to  be  directed.  He 
looked  to  the  extension  of  education,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  of  commercial  freedom,  and  of  po- 
litical rights  as  the  true  means  of  preserving  those 
institutions  under  which  the  people  of  England  had 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  Lord  John's  manifesto  harmonized  perfectly 
with  Lord  Aberdeen's,  as  far  as  the  latter  went ; 
bvt  going  farther,  it  gives,  as  a  leading  condition  of 
hk  adhesion  to  the  administration,  a  nl^dee  that  s 


measure,  the  same  or  similar  to  the  one  upon  whiok 
he  left  office  only  a  year  ago,  should  be  adopted  and 
supported  by  the  anxious  efforts  of  GovemmeBt 
How  far  this  announcement  suited  the  views  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly 
Lord  John  has  since  given  out  that  he  is  only  the 
occupant  ad  interim  of  the  Foreign  Office,  holding 
that  post  in  trust  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  is 
to  assume  it  directly. 

The  elections  have  generally  resulted  in  favor  ef 
the  former  incumbents.  At  Oxford  the  contest  hat 
been  sharper  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gladstone,  tte 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  growing  liber- 
ality of  his  views  upon  religious  and  educational 
questions,  and  by  joining  the  mosaic  Ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  censors 
of  those  ultra-Churchmen  who  people  the  cloisters 
of  that  Tory  sanctuary.  A  strong  effort  was  ae» 
cordingly  made  to  defeat  him,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
grandson  of  the  once  famous  minister,  aiipearing  the 
High-Church  candidate  in  opiiosition.  It  was  thoughl 
that  Mr.  Percevars  election  would  not  only  serve  aa 
a  direct  personal  rebuke  to  the  lapsed  representap 
tive,  but  deprive  ministers  of  the  prestige  which  tha 
support  of  the  University  might  be  supiiosed  to  give 
them.  When  the  latest  advices  we  have  received  left 
England,  the  polling  was  proceeding  with  unflagging 
efforts  of  both  parties  to  succeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
leading  his  antagonist  by  some  125  votes. 

A  prominent  topic  of  every -day  and  editorial  dis- 
cussion in  England  has  been  a  round  of  entertain- 
ments given  to  the  American  Minister  in  Lancashire. 
On  the  4th  of  January  the  first  of  the  series  came 
oiT  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  the  hosts  of  the 
evening  being  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  supported  by 
the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Sefton,  Col.  de  Rinzy,  and 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  speeches  were  m 
the  usual  complimentary  vein.  The  chairman  was 
not  parsimonious  of  agreeable  things ;  and  when  the 
health  of  the  guest  had  been  drunk,  Mr.  IngersoU 
responded  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and  ability. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  this  effort,  nor  com- 
ment upon  the  new  character  which  the  Envoy  sp- 
peared  willing  to  give  to  the  relations  between 
America  and  England.  Doubtless  Mr.  IngersoH 
would  sincerely  regret  to  have  his  post-prandial  or- 
atory gauged  b^  the  measure  of  a  rigid  diplomatio 
interpretation ;  and  certainly  no  error  could  be  mors 
absurd  than  for  a  British  audience  to  receive  ex- 
pressions of  the  sort  as  the  deliberate  sentiment  of 
our  people.  Mr.  IngersoU  was  followed  by  ex-Pre- 
mier Derby  ;  who  did  not  fail  to  applaud  some  re- 
marks of  the  Envoy,  approbatory  of  the  House  of 
Peers  as  an  invaluable  branch  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. The  occasion  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
joyed vastly  by  all  parties.  The  satisfaction  of  ths 
dinner-givers  arose  from  causes  doubtless  far  from 
flattering  to  the  political  party  in  this  country  to 
which  Mr.  IngersoU  is  attached :  the  success  of  Oen> 
cral  Pierce  in  the  November  election  being  natoraUy 
construed  into  a  permanent  overthrow  of  the  dogma 
of  protection,  and  therefore  exciting  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  fraternity  among  English  merchants  and 
manufeuiturers.  Mr.  IngersoU  understood  this  very 
weU,  and  deserves  credit  for  avoiding  the  subject 
of  commercial  reciprocity  as  adroitly  as  he  did. 
Three  days  after,  a  similar  festival  took  place  ax 
Manchester.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  IngersoU,  Mr. 
John  Bright,  and  several  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturing  interest ;  and  once  mors 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  prodigal  assurances  of 
international  good-feeling  wu^  afforded.    Birmin|* 
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ham,  not  to  be  left  behind  by  its  cottan-receiTijig 
end  cotton-spinning  rivsls,  was  the  next  to  (%te  the 
American  Minister;  and  notwithstanding  we  are  not 
at  this  moment  in  receipt  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
city,  we  may  suppose  that  very  little  was  either  eat- 
en, drank,  or  uttered  there  of  which  there  had  not 
been  satiety  upon  the  previous  occasions. 
FRANCE. 

French  politics  are  used  to  deal  so  largely  in  in- 
cidents of  great  dramatic  effect,  that  the  quietude  of 
the  past  month  appears  by  contrast  the  extreme  of 
dullness.  The  probabilities  of  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Empire  have  formed  the  staple  of  in- 
terest. Especially,  whether  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Russians  would  promptly  open  his  arms  to  the  new 
•omer,  was  a  question  of  vast  moment ;  and  when  it 
was  understood  that  M.  Kisseleff,  the  Muscovite 
embassador,  was  about  to  ofier  his  credentials  it  be- 
cune  important  to  ascertain  the  form  and  substance 
«f  the  imperial  letter.  Fortunately  for  Parisian  cu- 
riosity, M.  Kisseleff  was  instructed  to  forewarn  the 
Foreign  Office  of  certain  material  points.  A  few 
days  before  his  audience  at  the  Tuileries,  he  had  an 
interview  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  whic^  he 
announced  that  the  terms  **  Sire"  and  "  Majesty" 
employed  in  his  credentials,  were  only  to  be  con- 
strued in  that  limited  and  Pickwickian  sense  in 
which  they  had  been  addressed  to  Louis  Philippe. 
The  French  minister  was  indignant ;  all  the  more 
so  because  the  address  of  the  documents  was  not 
ro  the  usual  formula  between  Sovereigns — Mm. 
Frhre — but  in  that  more  distant  and  ceremonious 
style,  Mon  Ami.  So  well  assured  was  the  Russian 
Envoy  that  his  papers  would  be  rejected  that,  aturee- 
shle  to  his  instructions,  all  his  preparations  for  leav- 
wg  Paris  were  complete  on  the  morning  of  his  pro- 
posed audience.  The  minister  had  publicly  deo 
dared  that  he  could  not  be  received.  A  night's  re- 
dcction  and  consultation,  however,  corrected  the 
temper  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  and  the  Russian  En* 
voy  was  admitted  to  his  audience,  without  further 
remark.  Nothing  however  could  have  been  more 
offensive  to  the  Emperor,  than  an  assurance  care- 
fully conveyed  to  him  by  the  Czar,  that  it  was  the 
^determination  of  the  great  powers  to  nuuntain  the 
territorial  limits,  established  by  the  convention  of 
1616,  in  all  their  integrity.  All  the  European  gov- 
ernments have  now  sanctioned  the  French  Empire ; 
and  ^ppareptly  nothing  is  left  for  its  ruler  but  to  de- 
vote his  days  and  nights  to  fabricating  a  programme 
of  the  approaching  coronation,  which  shall  eclipse 
dl  predecessors  in  splendor.  And  yet  one  shadow 
rests  on  the  picture.  Capitalists  and  politicians 
equally  appreciate  its  meaning.  The  Bourse  doubts 
the  stability  of  the  new  rigimM.  The  rentes  and 
other  securities  persist  in  a  steady  decline.  None 
of  the  ordinary  resorts  of  government  for  bolstering 
up  its  credit  have  had  the  least  influence.  The 
alarm  of  the  Tuileries  is  not  concealed  The  Mom- 
iuur  complains  bitterly,  attributing  the  fact  to  undue 
and  unfortunate  speculation  indulged  in  by  a  prom- 
ment  member  of  government,  whose  operations,  it 
IS  stated,  are  to  be  investigated  forthwith.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  some  cause,  which  has  not  yet 
^lly  developed  itself,  is  at  work,  producing  hi^y 
mischievous  effects.  The  solution  is  necessarily 
postponed  to  a  future  leaf  of  our  Record. 

The  contemplated  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with 
tfks  Spanish  Countess  de  Teba  is  the  uppermost 
topic  of  world-talk,  as  we  close  this  chapter.  The 
•uddenness  of  the  engagement,  and  the  abandon- 
oient  implied  by  it  of  all  politico-matrimonial  ar- 
rangements, lend  the  fact  vastly  greater  importance 


than  it  would  otherwise  deserve.  The  lady  is  of 
Irish  extraction,  her  family  having  intermarried  with 
the  noble  Spanish  house  of  Palafox.  Wealthy,  of  rare 
personal  beauty,  and  brilliant  social  charms,  she  has 
been  the  centre  of  Parisian  fashion  during  the  win- 
ter; especially  attracting,  perhaps  by  design,  the 
attentions  of  the  now  monarch.  His  proposals  to 
her  were  made  and  accepted  on  the  16th  of  January ; 
on  the  following  day  the  fact  was  axuounced  pub- 
licly :  and  the  immediate  consequence  was  the  res- 
ignation of  the  ministers,  and  a  still  gloomier  aspect 
of  things  ~at  the  Bourse.  The  resignations  were, 
however,  declined.  The  civil  rites  of  marriage  art 
presumed  to  have  had  place  at  once.  The  religious 
ceremonies  were  to  be  solemnized  on  the  29Ui  of 
January. 

TURKEY. 
A  new  and  highly  interesting  question  in  Oriental 
politics  has  transpired  within  the  month.  Monte- 
negro, one  of  those  several  Turkish  provinces  which 
border  on  Christendom,  partaking  of  the  religion  of 
the  latter  while  borrowing  the  political  institutions 
of  Islam,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Annexed  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  conquest  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Porte 
is  now  for  the  first  time  called  in  question,  although 
occasional  turbulence  has  required  the  intervention 
of  an  Ottoman  army.  At  different  fferiods  and  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  ways,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Montenegrins  have 
confessed  the  fealty  of  the  province  to  the  Sultan. 
It  b  only  quite  recently  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  any  thought  of  disowning  the  Turkish  authority. 
The  happiest  opportunities  to  do  so,  when  that  au- 
thority was  prostrate,  and  the  course  of  revolution 
would  have  been  unimpeded,  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  improvement.  The  Montenegrins  num- 
ber some  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  souls,  a  number 
for  war  purposes,  vastly  enlarged  by  the  coalition  of 
divers  neighboring  tribes.  A  movement  among  these 
is  therefore  formidable  to  the  divan ;  and  a  series  of 
events  in  the  province  during  the  past  year,  has  at 
last  induced  the  Porte  to  quarter  vast  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  frontiers.  The  Prince-Bishop,  Peiar 
Petrowitch,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  agreeably  to 
custom,  his  nephew,  David  Petrowitch,  succeeded 
him.  He  immediately  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  duly  congratulated 
on  his  accession ;  and  at  the  latter  capital  received 
his  episcopal  investiture  from  the  Czar.  His  return 
home  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  several  new 
ideas  into  the  management  of  public  affairs.  A  striot 
alliance  was  formed  with  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
courts.  Numbers  of  young  Montenegrins  were  dis- 
patched to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  to  be  educated 
and  civilized.  And  pursuing  his  plans  yet  further, 
the  Bishop  has  thrown  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  *,  de- 
clared his  independence,  and,  as  David  I.,  bids  the 
neighboring  chiefbiins  send  their  tithes  and  tribntea 
to  his  little  treasury  rather  than  all  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Sultan  does  not  regard  these  pro- 
ceedings with  complacency.  His  troops  have  poured 
into  the  country,  and  several  sharp  conflicts  have 
taken  place.  Of  course,  with  such  vast  dispropor- 
tion as  exists  between  the  parties  to  the  contest, 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  Bishop,  without  the  inters 
vention  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  it  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  conjecture,  whether  Russia  will  or 
will  not  interpose,  or  whether  the  interposition  of 
Austria  will  be  permitted.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  demonstration  haa  been 
prompted  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  Csar,  for  o^ 
jects  which  time  will  speedily  disclose. 
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THE  Latest  Rusi  op  Modern  Infidelity, 
is  the  most  significant  name  we  can  give  to  a 
movement  which,  for  tactical  skill  in  its  managers, 
and  timely  adaptedncss  to  some  of  the  superfici- 
niitios  of  our  age,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  that  ever  originated  in  the  camp  of  un- 
belief. To  every  well-balanced  and  well-informed 
mind  its  bare  exposure  is  its  refutation,  and  yet  with 
many  its  very  impudence  is  its  strength,  while  its 
bold  assumption  of  victory  is  the  very  thing  which 
gives  it  an  apparent  triumph,  and  sometimes  a  real 
success.  It  can  no  longer  be  called  the  latest  form 
of  infidelity,  as  it  was  not  long  since  styled  by  a 
learned  theologian,  himself  of  the  most  liberal  school 
of  Christianity ;  for  since  that  day  it  has  ceased  to 
have/orm  altogether.  It  has  retired  even  beyond 
the  region  of  negations.  It  presents  no  more  any 
thing  tangible,  any  thing  visible,  any  thing  that  can 
be  reduced  to  logical  statement  or  definition.  It 
would  have  astonished  the  old  infidels  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  and  Paine, 
would  not  have  known  what  to  make  of  it ;  though, 
doubtless,  a  kindred  instinct  would  have  sufFored 
them  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  spirit.  It  has  no 
dogmas,  no  first  or  last  truths,  no  premises,  no  con- 
clusions. But  it  has  abundance  of  names  as  shad- 
owy as  itself.  It  calls  itself,  "the  new  phase  of 
feith" — it  is  the  "breadth  and  scope  of  modern 
thought" — ^it  is  the  **  religion  of  the  intuitions"  as 
distinguished  from  the  dogmas  of  the  "  logical  un- 
derstanding"— it  is  the  "  old  creed,"  if  any  would 
prefer  to  call  it  so,  but  "  lifted  into  higher  forms  of 
thought" — ^it  is  the  "spirit  in  distinction  from  the 
letter" — it  is  the  new  translation  of  the  gospel  from 
the  "  historical "  into  the  "  ideal  "—it  is  Christianity 
come  of  age,  and  having  outgrown  those  mythical  and 
miraculous  swathing  bands  that  were  indispensable 
to  its  Jewish  infancy — it  is  the  eclectic  synthesis 
of  all  creeds,  the  "  harmony  of  all  opposing  polari- 
ties," &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

For  the  general  mind,  however,  the  chief  weapon 
is  the  ad  captandum  a.<«sumption  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  modem  skepticism  far  more  profound 
than  any  thing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  known, 
or  thought  before.  It  is  a  new  and  terrible  enemy 
coming  up  from  the  "vasty  deep"  of  the  future, 
and  already  occupying,  to  some  extent,  the  field  of 
the  pressnt.  An  antagonist  as  strange  as  the  beast 
of  the  prophet's  vision,  and  "  speaking  great  things," 
is  entering  the  lists,  and  "  Biblical  Christianity**  is 
warned,  in  all  friendship,  that  she  must  furnish  her- 
self with  new  armor,  and  cast  about  for  new  de- 
fenses, since  now  the  old  will  avail  her  naught. 

But  who  is  this  "  Black  Knight,"  if  we  may  borrow 
another  metaphor,  so  proudly  entering  the  field  with 
visor  closed,  and  lance  in  rest,  and  bearing  these 
■  names  of  mystery"  upon  his  shield  ?  Is  it  the  Old 
Infidelity  ? 

New-horsed,  new-helmed,  aew-falchioned  for  the  fight  T 

Oh,  no— Infidelity,  once  so  culled,  is  vulgar,  ribald, 
Qoarse,  and  blasphemous.  It  had  its  narrow  dog- 
mas as  well  as  the  narrow  creeds  which  it  as- 
railed.  It  was  unphilosc^hical — un^pi  ritual.  It  had 
no  subjective  "  insight."  It  was  all  **  outward," 
like  the  Christianity  it  rejected.  It  belonged  to 
the  soulless  and  (aith-lacking  eighteenth  century. 
That  "  old  infidelity"  is  dead  and  gone,  like  giants 


Pope  and  Pagan.  It  was  a  poor,  caviling,  word-dis- 
puting unbelief,  as  ignoble  as  the  common  &ith  itselL 

But  what  then  is  this  new  faith,  or  this  new-be- 
believing  skepticism  that  so  transcends  all  creeds, 
all  forms,  all  dogmas,  all  miracles,  all  historical 
facts,  all  objective  statement,  all  outward  literality ! 
Define  to  us  its  lineaments — give  us,  at  least,  its 
position  in  the  field.  How  unreasonable  the  re- 
quest, they  would  reply.  The  very  making  of  such 
a  demand  betrays  the  inveterate  influence  of  the  old 
dogmas.  It  is  the  low  appeal  to  the  mere  "  logical 
understanding."  Who  can  give  the  infinite  in  the 
forms  of  the  finite  ?  Who  would  attempt  to  confine 
within  any  dogmatic  inclosure  the  limitless  intui- 
tions of  the  "  spiritual  insight  ?" 

It  would  be  churchly,  too,  and  use  a  churchly  lan- 
guage. Coleridge  has  made  the  thing  respectable, 
and  some  of  the  latest  vagaries  of  Germanism  seem 
settling  in  the  same  direction.  Its  cloud-built  Nepk' 
elokokkyngia — if  we  may  resort  to  that  Aristophanie 
mint  so  rich  in  names  for  all  similar  idealisms — it 
would  style  the  "  Church  of  the  Future,"  the  "  Church 
of  the  Humanity,"  the  "  Church  of  the  New  Develop- 
ment." With  gracious  condescension  it  admits  that 
the  Church  is  an  "  immense  reality."  It  "  accepts 
the  Church,"  it  tells  us ;  it  "  adopts  the  Church  f 
it  most  benignly  takes  under  its  care  a  word  and  an 
idea  which  has  been  so  wretchedly  misunderstood  by 
almost  all  in  every  age  who  have  borne  the  Christian 
name. 

It  would  adopt,  too,  with  equal  graciousness,  the 
most  sacred  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  employ 
it  with  as  much  familiarity  as  though  it  had  been  its 
first-formed,  first-lisped  vernacular  tongue.  It  has 
its  baptism,  its  regeneration,  its  incarnation,  its  re- 
demption, its  "  at-one-ment"  and  even  its  "justifica- 
tion by  faith."  A  late  and  much-lauded  writer  of 
the  school  "  accepts"  this  doctrine  too.  It  was 
thought  to  have  something  about  it  so  peculiariy 
uncompromising  as  to  render  impossible  all  attempts 
to  find  an  easy  and  harmonious  place  for  it  in  the 
new  gospel.  But  he  gives  uA  to  understand  that  all 
that  need  be  done,  is  to  pull  ofi*  the  deforming  dis- 
guises in  which  the  ignorance  of  Paul  had  wrapped 
the  dogma,  and  then  it  stands  forth  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  philosophy.  It  is  the  faith  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual "  comes  into  unity  with  the  universe."  This 
is  a  meaning,  to  be  sure,  of  which  apostles  never 
dreamed.  It  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of 
the  usual  laws  of  interpretation,  whether  employed 
by  the  learned  or  the  unlearned,  as  the  Jewish  Caba- 
la, or  Swedenboi^'s  Dictionary  of  Correspondence*. 
But,  then,  this  only  adds  to  its  value ;  it  makes  it  so 
much  more  transcendental  an  aflfair  than  that  vulgar 
dogma  which  has  so  long  usurped  the  name. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  success.  It  is  the 
continual  assumption  of  this  unknown  approaching 
power  ever  threatening,  yet  never  really  grappling 
with  the  antagonist  it  professes  %•  despise.  It  is  tlie 
continual  putting  forth  that  there  is  something  in  this 
age  of  ours,  its  opinions,  its  science,  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, far  more  formidable  than  any  thing  the  Church 
or  Christianity  has  ever  before  encountered.  This 
has  a  most  powerful  efiect  on  certain  minds.  Its 
constant  reiteration  gives  it  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing no  longer  to  be  called  in  question.  The  im- 
mense  pains  that  are  taken  to  spread  it,  in  every 
form,  on  the  wings  of  our  most  widely-circulated 
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>eriodical  literatare,  are  producing  an  unpratsiom 
which  is  due  neither  to  its  argument,  nor  to  its  orig- 
inality. Especially  is  this  the  ease  with  the  young. 
They  certainly  would  not  be  behind  the  age ;  and 
when  they  are  met  by  this  artifice  in  so  many  of  its 
ad  empUmdum  forms — when  they  can  hardly  take 
ip  a  newspaper  of  a  certain  class,  or  a  book  of  the 
more  popular  literature,  or  read  the  report  of  a  lec- 
.ure  without  having  forced  upon  them  some  remark 
3n  **  obsolete  opinions," or  a  "  fossil  faith,"  or  **  minds 
in  the  rear  of  the  modem  intelligence,*'  or  some  eu- 
logy on  this  **  breadth  and  scope  of  modem  thought," 
— when,  go  where  they  will,  there  is  this  incessant 
and  systematic  puffing  by  which  the  men  of  the 
school  are  ever  keeping  one  another  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  when  they  find  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  older  truth  apparently  awed  by 
these  impudent  assumptions,  and  disposed  to  talk  ojf 
concessions  and  modifications,  and  thereby  adopt  the 
same  style,  and  even  give  currency  to  the  same  de- 
testable cant — in  such  circumstances,  we  say,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  current  of  the  young  thought  of 
the  age  should  take  a  direction  which  must  temunate 
in  a  wreck  of  all  true  faith  in  any  Biblical  or  object- 
ive rerelation. 

Another  part  of  the  game  consists  in  that  afi^ected 
longing  to  believe,  which  is  so  taking  with  our  young 
sentimentalists— the  representation,  they  would  call 
It,  of  a  spirit,  a  noble  spirit,  **  yeaming"  for  fiith, 
yet  distressed  by  those  cruel  "old  dogmas,"  which 
its  "higher  intelligence"  can  not  "accept."  There 
is  the  struggle  of  the  "  transition  period,"  the  ele- 
vating, though  painful,  skepticism  that  vulgar  be- 
lievers can  not  feel,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  grief  and  the  glory  of  its  possessors.  Oh.  could 
we  but  believe !  say  some  o  them — could  we  but 
•-est  in  that  simple  ^ith  in  wc  ich  our  fathers  trast- 
f  (1,  and  which  is  the  consolation  of  ciimmon.  souls  ! 
But  alas!  alas!  our  "higher  intelligence"  is  our 
severe  misfortune  !  The  food  that  once  gave  nour- 
ishment to  an  Augustine,  an  Anselra,  a  Baxter^  a 
Butler,  an  Eklwards,  and  a  Wesley,  fails  to  satisfy  the 
'•  higher  longings"  of  our  famishing  spirits !  All  this 
has  a  mighty  charm  for  many  souls.  It  presents  a 
man,  especially  a  young  man,  in  such  a  very  inter- 
esting position.  It  combines  so  many  elements  of 
egotistical  vanity,  of  pseudo-spiritualism,  of  a  false, 
inflating  humility  as  far  as  possible  from  that  repent- 
ance which  "  brings  down  every  high  thought  and 
every  vain  imagination  in  subjection  to  the  cross." 
No  wonder  it  takes  with  the  young,  or,  when  adroit- 
ly managed,  has  a  success  which  the  soundest  rea- 
soning often  fails  to  command. 

Especially  is  this  rase  played  off  with  nM>st  ap- 
pearance of  triumph,  when  <an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented in  a  notice  or  review  of  some  woik  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
partment is  sometimes  ignored  with  one  sweep  of 
the  pen.  We  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such 
books.  The  treatises  of  Paley,  and  Lardner,  and 
Chalmers,  were  very  well  in  their  day.  They  were 
quite  respectable  productions,  well  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  meet  the  objections  of  the  vulgar  infidels  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  similar  treatises  now 
do  not,  and  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  all 
come  up  to  the  "  new  phase  of  faith,"  neither  are 
they  at  all  calculated  to  maet  that  new  and  terrible 
phase  of  infidelity  whose  coming  on  is  betokened  by 
so  many  signs  and  forecast  shadows  of  the  remark- 
able age  in  which  we  live.  *  No,  no :  the  old  line  of 
iefense  is  no  longer  tenable.*  The  day  is  past  for 
iny  longer  maintaining  the  dogma  of  special  Bibli- 
•jal  Revelation.*    "  We  say  it  in  sorrow,*'  exclaims 


a  writer  in  the  Jtily  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  "the  received  theory  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  can  no  more  be  mtoredJ*  Let  the 
reader  mark  the  word  we  have  italicised.  It  con- 
tains a  dispensation  of  all  argument,  and,  for  the 
•hallow  admirer  of  the  school,  this  contemptible 
trick  of  rhetoric  often  stands  in  the  place  of  all 
logical  proof.  "  We  had  Aop«d,**  continues  this  sor- 
rowing apologist,  "that  our  nuxlem  defender  was 
about  to  take  up  the  problem  of  Christianity  with  a 
real  appreciation  of  its  altered  conditions.'*  But, 
alas — we  paraphrase  instead  of  quoting  farther — ii 
is  only  the  old  story,  to  which  this  enlightened  age, 
with  all  its  immense  discoveries  in  science  and 
philology,  can  never  listen.  It  is  the  old  argument 
about  miracles  and  the  supernatural.  But  miracles, 
or  rather  the  mythical  legends  so  called,  were  for 
the  infancy  of  faith.  Historical  facts,  too,  if  facts 
they  were,  wero  merely  its  swathing  bands.  Both 
must  be  east  off  if  we  would  walk  forth  into  that 
spiritual  freedom  which  makes  the  ctchud  of  no  val- 
ue in  comparison  with  the  ideal;  or  they  must  be 
"  translated  into  that  higher  form  of  belief"  which 
recognizes  the  divine  in  nature  and  humanity  alone. 

And  so  on  through  reviews,  essays,  lectures,  nov- 
els, poetry,  newspapers,  paragraphs,  in  every  form 
through  which  the  meet  intolerable  sameness  of 
ideas  can  be  combined  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
expression.  It  is  the  same  everiasting  round  of 
vaunting  assertion  with  the  most  sparing  amount  of 
proof,  the  same  assumption  of  a  learning  which  can 
all  be  traced  to  the  latest  German  Encyclopedia  or 
Conversations-Lexicon,  the  same  complaint  of  a 
waning  faith,  the  same  ill-concealed  hatred  of  the 
Old  Christianity,  or  what  they  call  a  "  book  reyela- 
tion,*'  the  same  impudent  insinuations  that  it  has 
fallen  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  that 
every  man  who  regards  his  intellectual  credit  must 
disguise  his  reception  of  such  a  creed  by  the  most 
essential  and  important  modifications. 

All  this,  we  repeat,  is  very  taking ;  but  there  have 
been  times — to  their  disparagement  shall  we  say  it, 
or  tlieir  credit ! — when  its  effect  would  have  been 
just  nothing  at  all.  There  have  been  ages  which, 
although  far  behind  us  in  objective  science,  would 
have,  at  least,  held  those  who  vnote  for  them  to  the 
necessity  of  having  distinct  ideas  expressed  in  clear 
language,  fortified  by  coherent,  logical,  and  proba- 
ble proof  There  have  been  ages,  xinscientific,  yet 
of  intellectual  force  and  intellectual  honesty — prone 
to  believe  in  the  marvelous,  yet  intolerant  of  non- 
sense— ages  in  which  the  writers  of  the  transcend- 
ental phase  of  faith  would  have  obtained  no  hearing 
from  any  class,  because  there  was  not  enough  of 
false  learning  in  the  masses  to  make  them  pleased 
with  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  yet  enough 
of  trae  learning  and  logical  training  in  the  better 
educated  to  enable  them  to  have  discovered  at  once 
the  inanity  of  its  pretensions.  The  Schoolmen 
would  have  dispersed  it  with  one  chapter  of  analy- 
sis and  definition ;  the  Reformers  would  have  laugh- 
ed it  to  soora  for  its  utter  want  of  all  logical  as  well 
as  moral  power ;  the  contemned  Eighteenth  Century 
would  have  annihilated  it  with  one  blow  from  the 
hammer  of  ita  plain,  common  sense,  "  logical  under- 
standing.** Could  such  a  scene  be  realized,  it  would 
indeed,  be  glorious  sport  to  see  how  the  giants, 
Horsley,  or  Warburton,  or  Butler,  would  have  dealt 
with  this  kind  of  thing.  Could  we  fancy,  for  exam- 
ple, the  immortal  author  of  the  Analogy  engaged 
with  some  of  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Parker,  or  Mr. 
Francis  Newman,  or  with  some  of  the  effusions  of 
the  numerous  newspaper  correspondents  and  imit»> 
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ton  of  the  Westminster  reviewers  in  our  own  coun- 
try, with  what  astonishment  would  he,  at  first,  eye 
his  strange  antagonist.  How  puazled  would  be  this 
well-trained,  truthful  intellect,  so  superior  to  all 
the  petty  arts  of  style  and  tricks  of  mannerism — 
how  puzzled  would  he  be  in  determining  the  beat 
way  of  taking  hold  of  what  seemed  to  present  no 
tangible  mode  of  logical  assault,  or  whether  it  was 
really  worth  the  putting  forth  an  effort  for  its  refuta- 
tion. But  how  long,  think  you,  would  the  conflict 
be  when  one  severely  disciplined  to  rigid  thinking 
like  Butler,  or  Usher,  or  our  own  Edwards,  should 
once  really  get  his  tight  grasp  upon  such  an  antag- 
onist, and  afier  crushing  out  of  his  "  ideals"  his 
"  intuitions,"  his  '*  new  phases  of  faith,"  all  the 
meaning  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  fjiom  them, 
should  lay  himself  out  in  earnest  to  refute  whatever 
residuum  of  argument  they  might  seem  to  possess. 

It  is  often  made  a  complaint  by  writers  of  this 
school — and  it  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  general 
ruse — that  they  are  not  understood,  not  appreciated ; 
the  old  mind  of  the  age  fails  in  coming  fairly  up  to 
their  *'  stand-point."  And  this,  too,  is  very  taking. 
It  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  do  under- 
stand their  nonsense  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves, and  know  full  well  the  very  ground,  or  want 
of  ground,  they  appear  to  occupy ;  but  with  many, 
and  especially  the  young,  it  has  all  the  effect  which 
the  obscure  adds  to  the  sublime,  and  the  cant  of 
mysticism  imparts  to  the  conception  of  vast  pro* 
fiindity.  It  is  only  the  love  of  the  marvelous  of  for- 
mer d^jM  now  turned  into  a  different  channel.  It 
gives  an  immense  idea  of  what  is  coming,  when 
even  the  forerunning  heralds  of  its  advent  find  it  so 
difficult  to  make  intelligible  their  **  mission"  to  the 
world.  It  is  in  this  way  our  youth  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  Cimmerian  cave  of 
German  philosophy,  perhaps,  a  vast  store  of  mate- 
rials for  blowing  up  the  old  faith.  They  love  to  be 
told  of  something  very  profound  that  is  going  to  pro- 
duce some  very  profound  result,  because  it  argues 
great  profoundness  on  their  part  to  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge it. 

And  yet  it  may  be  safely,  as  well  as  boldly,  af- 
firmed, that  there  is  nothing  in  Strauss,  or  the  pro- 
foundest  German  of  them  all,  that  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced for  stibttttnce^  and  we  might  say  in  form  too, 
by  the  old  English  deists,  who  called  themselves 
deists  and  infidels  without  any  disguise.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  assertion  to  some,  and  even  were  it 
a  mere  issertion,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  which  can  justly  claim  for  itself  no  higher 
character.  We  make  it,  however,  very  deliberately. 
We  put  it  forth  with  the  full  belief  that  it  can 
be  sustained,  and  with  the  offer  to  sustain  it  against 
any  of  that  School  that  claims  affinity  with  the 
Westminster  Review.  We  challenge  them  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  objection  to  Christianity  de- 
rived from  any  thing  latent  or  patent  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  that  is  not  more  than  a  century  old. 
We  might  oven  go  farther  and  maintain  that  most  of 
the  German  objections  now  paraded  as  something 
new,  and  against  which,  it  is  said,  former  defenses 
will  not  avail,  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Porphyry  and 
Celsus.  There  may  be  some  new  verbal  difficul- 
ties raked  up  by  German  exegesis,  but  involving  no 
really  new  objection — for  this  is  the  great  point — 
presenting  no  **  new  aspects"  as  the  reviewers  say, 
no  ^  new  problems,"  no  '*  altered  conditions."  The 
questions  arising  fVom  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
Um  Gospels,  the  diverse  genealogies  of  Mathew  and 
Luke,  the  seeming  misapprehmisions  in  regard  to 
fk(B  Moond  eoBong  of  ChrisI,  the  alleged  difficultiea 


of  the  Old  Testament,  the  hardening  of  PhanMih's 
heart,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  &c.,  &c.,aU 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  and  others  parade  as  though 
they  were  fresh  discoveries,  are  coeval  with  the  fint 
centuries  of  Christianity.  'Even  the  stale  witticisms 
of  Jonah^s  fish  and  Balaam's  ass  have  about  them  the 
mould  of  almost  two  thousand  years.  They  all  dais 
from  that  early  period  when  the  Gospel  fint  aroused 
the  critical  acumen  of  the  depraved  soul  in  calling 
forth  its  sleeping  enmity  to  the  highest  forms  of  truth. 

But  Christiani^,  Biblical  Christianity,  still  lives, 
still  is  strong,  while  its  enemies  are  ever  "  changing 
their  countenances"  and  hasting  away.  Our  new 
school  of  progress  should  be  told  that  they  are  really 
not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Some  of  the  cycles 
are  coming  round  again.  The  best  and  newest 
German  criticism  is  revolting  at  the  inconsistent 
theories  in  respect  to  the  late  origin  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Men  and  book«  now  grow  old  more  rapidly 
than  in  former  times.  Strauss,  too,  is  becoming 
musty,  and  receding  fast  behind  the  age.  He  had 
more  show  of  a  certain  kind  of  learning,  but  was 
never  the  equal  of  Paine,  either  in  acutenesa  or 
originality.  The  once  famous  Leifen  Jesu  has  had 
its  day  as  well  as  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  no  man 
who  has  a  real  reputation  for  learning  would  now 
refer  to  either  as  authority. 

There  need,  too,  be  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
same  challenge  in  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence. One  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  what  is 
often  said,  that  physical  science  had  somehow  ren- 
dered obsolete  all  the  old  questions  in  theology,  and 
made  necessary  an  entirely  modified  view  both  of 
revelation  ami  faith.  But  wherein?  Physiology, 
some  would  say,  has  made  it  impossible  to  believe 
any  more  the  dogma  of  a  resurrection.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, our  youthful  readers  may  be  fully  assured- 
such  an  assertion  never  comes  from  men  of  science 
themselves.  They  know  too  well  how  far  beyonc 
their  keenest  investigation  still  lies  the  principle  of 
life  and  bodily  organization  to  hazard  any  such  rash 
limitation  of  the  Divine  power,  or  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  is  so  clearly  revealed. 

But  Geology  and  Astronomy — these  are  the  watch- 
words of  the  times.  On  the  first  we  need  not  dwelL 
It  presents  no  "  altered  conditions  of  the  problem  of 
Christianity ;"  although  it  might  affect  our  inter- 
pretation of  one  page  in  the  written  record.  The  exe- 
gesis, however,  which  removes  the  difficulty  is  one 
known  long  before  geology  was  ever  heard  of;  and 
in  regard  to  the  science  itself,  it  is  enough  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  daily  tending  more  and  more  to  ee- 
tablish  that  position,  of  the  late  origin  of  the  human 
race,  than  which  there  is  none  more  opposed  by  the 
infidel,  or  more  direcUy  connected  with  the  verity 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible.  It  is  storming 
too,  the  skeptic's  strongest  fortress  by  driving  him 
out  to  an  admission  of  the  supernatural  On  this 
point  we  do  not  deem  it  impertinent  to  refer  the 
reader  to  some  thoughts  in  our  Editor's  Table  for 
December,  1651. 

The  supposed  new  objection  from  astronomy  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  first  thinking  soul  first  medi- 
tated on  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Heavens.  It 
is  the  difficulty  of  sustabing  steadily  in  the  finite, 
time-measured,  space-ruled  htmian  mind,  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  care  constantly  exercised  toward  a 
creature  as  insignificant  as  man,  when  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  immensity  of  the  universe. 
The  thought  is  not  dependent  for  its  suggestion  on 
any  scientific  details  of  astronomy.  David  felt  it 
more  powerfully,  and  was  certainly  more  bumbled 
by  it,  than  any  of  our  men  of  the  new  **  phase  of 
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€uth.*'  That  Ood's  empire  must  extend  far  beyond 
imr  finite  sense,  most  even  be  boundless  to  oar  finite 
thou^t,  IS  as  much  an  a  prion  demand  of  the  reason 
at  an  a  poateriori  induction  of  science.  ,  That  the 
worlds  were  even  infinite  m  number  was  a  favorite 
speculation  of  the  old  philosophy.  Modem  astrono- 
my may  bring  the  thought  more  frequently  to  mind, 
but  has  given  it  no  new  or  peculiar  force.  Never 
was  it  set  forth  with  more  power  than  by  Addison 
at  a  period,  when  it  is  admitted,  the  '*  old  Biblical 
Christianity,"  remained  undisturbed — set  forth,  too, 
not  as  a  scientific  discovery,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  musings  of  the  contemplative  mind,  deriv- 
ing  the  very  thought,  and  the  humbling  feeling  which 
Xt  inspires,  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
Ood's  written  revelation  *\  When  I  behold  the  Heavens 
—:What  is  man  I "  Here  we  have  the  whole  of  it — 
all  that  is  comprehended,  and  fieur  more  than  is  felt, 
by  this  whole  length  and  '*  breadth  and  scope  of 
modem  thought." 

No  objection  shows  a  greater  self-ignorance.  We 
will  explain  what  we  mean  by  this.  ^  The  inconsid- 
erable magnitude  of  this  earth,  it  is  said,  makes  in- 
ciedible  what  the  Bible  reveals  respecting  the  divine 
care  in  the  creation,  government,  and  redemption  of 
man.  Independent,  then,  of  this  new  aspect,  we 
have  a  right  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
thut  such  revealed  care  would  be  rational  in  theory 
and  credible  in  hci — that  is,  if  our  earth  were  the 
only  -world,  it  would  not  be  beyond  belie£  Does  it 
become  incredible,  then,  on  a  supposed  addition  to 
the  universe,  or  to  our  view  of  the  universe  ?  If  so, 
it  can  only  be  on  tl^  ground  that  the  Divine  care 
over  each  part  must  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
wliole  enlarges.  Now  this  is  "  anthropopathism,"  if 
we  may  use  one  of  ."the  great  words  which  the 
Hom  speaketh"* — it  is  the  very  thing  they  are  so 
fond  of  charging  upon  the  believers  in  a  Biblical 
revelation.  It  is  measuring  the  infinite  by  the  finite. 
That  our  moral  value,  and  consequently  the  Divine 
estimate  of  it,  is  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  our 
world,  our  race,  ourselves,  were  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  decision  of  the  eternal  a  priori  reason, 
coming  directly  out  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  God. 
It  is  a  decision  at  which  indeed  the  soul  staggers,  but 
it  is  because  its  lower  part  rebels  against  the  higher; 
— rthe  imagmation  is  too  closely  allied  to  the  sense  to 
follow  with  unfaltering  gaze  this  high  behest  of  the 
reason  and  the  conscience.  These  objectors,  then, 
are  the  anthropopathists,  they  are  the  men  who  **  think 
the  Deity  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves" — 
they  are  the  men  who  would  measure  sins  by  space, 
and  make  them  great  or  small  or  just  nothing  at 
all,  according  to  our  ever-varying  conceptions  of  the 
outward  universe. 

The  whole  fallacy  consists  in  mistaking  our  rela- 
tion to  two  distinct  states  of  being,  and  applying  to 
the  moral  what  is  only  tme  of  the  physical  worid. 
In  the  latter,  quantity^  either  of  itpace  or  motion, 
must  be  the  universal  standard,  and  by  its  measure- 
ment alone  are  all  things  great  or  smalL  Physically, 
we  may  be  animalcules  of  animalcules,  or  as  the  con- 
temned Old  Testament  expresses  the  same  thought, 
**  less  than  nothing  before  Him  and  utter  tfonzty."  Mor- 
ally, no  such  consideration,  can  have  place.  All 
value  here  is  intrinsic.  Each  holy  emotion  has  the 
tame  preciousness,  each  malevolent  feeling  is  de- 
serving of  the  same  condemnation,  each  soul's  mor- 
al redemption  requires  the  same  priceless  ransom, 
as  though  that  single  soul  had  been  alone  with  its 
Maker — the  sole  subject  in  his  immeasurable  do- 
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millions.  So  says  theJleascrn-^^-^  teaches'the  Bible. 
The  anthropopathic  infidel  ^f^eling* would  deny  it, 
and  then  seek  to  cover  its  own  groveling  conception 
with  the  mantle  *of  philosophy,  ^d  claim  for  it  .the 
merit  of  transcending  any  view  of-  the  .i!.ol»olete 
Biblical  Christianity." 

;  As  far,  then,  as  this  science,  is  cqncemed,  ihe 
mighty  question>emains  just  where  it*was  hefbre. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  if  their  own  objections 
would  have  the  effect  of  producing  humility  in  those 
who  are  ever  opposing  astronomy  to  the  Bible.  But 
Me  do  not  find  that  they  are  at  all  more  humble  than 
other  men ;  we  do'  not  findnhat  they  are  any  the 
less  inclined  to  boast  of*  the  grand  philosophy  by 
which  they  would  prove  their  own  moral  as  well  as 
physical  nothingness.  And  this  leads  us  to  ask — if 
such  be  the  diminishing  effect  on  the  religion,  what 
must  it  be  on  the  science  ?  If  human  sins,  and  hu- 
man salvation  become  such  small  affairs  when  seen 
through  this  glass,  what  becomes' of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  human  philosophy  ?;.^hat  becomes  of 
those  great  ideas  of  *'  destiny,"  and  **  progress,"  and 
the  wonderful  things  humanity  is  to  accomplish,  ott 
which  this  school,  of  all  others,  do  so  delight  to 
dwell  1  What  is  "  perfectibility"  to  us  who  are  so 
infimtely  behind  in  the  long  race  of  the  universe  t 
At  the  immense  distance  back  to  which  the  tele- 
scope throws  us,  all  measurable  differences  vanish 
away,  and  our  boasted  science  becomes  of  no  high- 
er appreciable  rank  in  the  immeasurable  scale  than 
the  social  and  political  economy  of  the  infusorial 
tribes  that  gather  their  phalansteries  among  the  in- 
visible fibres  of  the  marsh-grown  conferva.  Certain- 
ly may  this  be  logically  affirmed  of  many  depart- 
ments of  physical  science  ;  for  they  belong  entirely 
to  space  and  motion,  and  can  not,  therefore,  refuse 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  applied  to  higher 
tmth  in  the  speculations  of  those  who  maintain  that 
physios  has  in  this  way  introduced  an  altogether - 
"  altered  condition  of  the  problem  of  Christianity." 

We  can  compare  the  effect  which  they  seem  tO' 
think  their  new  view  would  have,  to  no  other  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  inversion  of  a  magnifying- 
glass ;  m  consequence  of  which  objects  that  before 
seemed  near  are  thrown  to  a  vast  distance,  and  pro- 
portionally diminished.  But  can  they  not  see  that 
there  is  no  stoppmg  in  this  process  ?  One  position  no 
more  furnishes  a  resting-place  than  another.  Take 
a  certain  distance — assume  a  certain  extent  of  the 
universe — and  the  Old  Christianity  becomes  invisi- 
ble. *  Carry  our  view  farther,  and  the  "  new  phase 
of  faith"  idtogether  disappears.  At  another  stage, 
every  thing  resembling  a  particular  providence,  or 
a  care  of  any  kind  for  the  individual  man,  becomes 
of  course  incredible  in  this  time  and  space  ratio. 
Prayer  is  gone,  and  hope,  and  all  individual  fear 
and  love  of  God.  Farther  on,  every  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral providence  is  swept  away.  Not  only  the  earthr 
but  solar,  and  even  stellar,  systems  become  infini- 
tesimals, or  quantities  that  may  be  neglected^  in  the 
calculus  that  sums  the  infinite  series.  Every  ooiv- 
ception  of  every  relation  of  a  personal  Deity  to  finite 
beings  utterly  dis^>pears,  and  a  view  no  better  tha» 
blank  atheism — ^yes,  worse  than  atheism,  for  that 
does  not  mock  us  with  any  pretense  of  theism^^ 
takes  the  piace  of  all  morals,  of  all  religion,  of  all 
reverence  whatever. 

The  effect  on  the  mind  is  something  like  that  pro- 
duced by  reading  Campbell's  Vision  of  the  Last  Man. 
But  we  awake  from  our  dream  and  find  the  old 
Earth  still  standing,  and  the  old  Heavens  still  roll- 
ing about  us.  So,  too,  will  it  be  in  the  moral  world, 
when  the  "  new  phase  of  faith"  shall  have  waned 
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away  into  a  very  old  phase  of  infidelity,  and  Mr. 
Newman,  and  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  Weatminster 
Reriewera,  shall  have  long  since  gone  the  way  of 
Strauss,  and  Paine,  and  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke. 
There  will  still  be  left  the  «' Old  Christianity,"  with 
its  "  old  demands  upon  our  belief" — the  **  old  Bibli- 
cal Christianity,"  with  its  old  **  difficulties"  for  the 
unyielding  heart,  its  old  **  problems,"  its  old  **  un- 
altered conditions."  The  worth  of  the  moral  world, 
the  value  of  each  moral  agent,  and  of  each  moral 
emotion,  will  be  just  the  same  as  when  the  estimate 
was  made,  and  the  price  was  paid  for  them,  on  the 
Cross  of  Calvary. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  not  oat 
of  place,  we  trust,  in  the  pages  of  our  Magasine. 
The  assumption  we  have  called  in  quetUon  is  mak- 
ing numerous  converts  by  the  very  boldness  and  im- 
pudence of  its  style.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
may  have  done  a  service  to  our  readers — especially 
the  younger  portion  of  them — in  expoeing  certain 
aspects  of  the  fallacy,  although  space  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  into  that  detail  of  argument  which  the 
sybject  so  justly  deserves. 

(EHtBt's  (fusil  Mr. 

FOUR  weeks  ago,  as  we  rounded  off  the  litbora  oi 
the  month,  the  unwonted  geniality  of  the  season 
drew  from  us  a  paragraph  or  two  touching  the  weather, 
which  we  wrote  with  casement  half  open,  the  white 
ashes  vailing  the  dim  fire  in  our  office  grate.  But 
as  we  passed  the  folder  through  the 'leaves  damp 
from  the  press  (a  full  fortnight,  reader,  belore  that 
Number  met  your  eye,  for  steam  itself  can  not  urge 
our  edition  through  the  press  in  less  time  than  that), 
the  grate  was  heaped  full  with  glowing  Lehigh,  and 
the  snow-laden  wind  played  all  sorts  of  weird  marches 
against  our  window  panes. 

This  storm  was  but  the  advance  guard  of  that 
mighty  host  which  had  encamped  in  the  region  through 
which  we  had  rambled,  in  the  autumn  months,  knap- 
sack on  shoulder,  oblivious  of  primrose  kids  and  pa- 
tent leathers.  The  morning  journals  came  freighted 
with  fabulous  tales  of  the  cold  at  Franoonia,  and  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow-drifts  upon  which  the  *'  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains"  gazed  with  brow  as  unvary- 
ing as  that  with  which  we  had  seen  him  look,  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  upon  the  parti-colored  forests  at 
his  feet ;  bringing  up  visions  of  wide  chimneys  piled 
with  brave  hickory  and  maple. 

In  town,  the  pedestrians  breasted  the  storm  With 
heads  depressed  and  set  teeth,  like  a  forlorn  hope, 
charging  through  a  tompest  of  grape-ehot.  The  cars 
of  our  city  railroads  were  for  a  time  blocked  up,  as 
fBBt  as  the  Discovery  Ships  in  the  polar  ice ;  and  the 
omnibus  drivers  were  in  great  ^ee  as  they  passed 
their  late  successful  nvals.  The  fairy-like  sleighs 
which  had  looked  so  out  of  place  in  the  warm  Decetti- 
bersunshine,  vanished  from  the  carriage  ware-rooms, 
and  reappeared  freighted  with  the  fur-draped  deni- 
sens  of  the  Fif^h  Avenue.  The  great  omnibuses 
lumbered  through  the  streeU,  perfect  pyramids  of 
human  heads,  and  the  town  kept  carnival  on  run- 
ners. For  a  week  New  York  might  have  passed 
heelf  offfor  St.  Petersburg. 

Now  as  the  snow  is  melting,  the  streets  haVe  the 
Mpect  of  rivers  of  slimy  mud,  and  every  crossing  is 
bMet  with  a  group  of  children  armed  with  dilapi- 
dated brooms,  paddling,  often  with  bare  feet,  in  Uie 
half-melted  snow.  Pedestrians  as  we  are  by  choice, 
it  in  impossible  to  resist  the  imploring  whine  with 
which  they  levy  contributions  upon  the  passers  by, 
.ind  already  our  purse,  never  too  well  fiUed,  begins 


to  show  signs  of  depletion  from  this  new  demaail 
upon  its  contents  ;  and  another  week  will  ibies  us 
to  keep  a  carriage,  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

Whenoe  come  these  hordes  of  vagrant  and  neglect- 
ed children?  is  a  question  which  will  force  itself 
even  upon  our  Easy  Chair  nMnnents.  Still  graver 
is  the  question,  WUther  are  they  going  ?  They  will 
go  in  many  directioDs ;  for,  as  the  old  proverb  hath 
it :  Every  road  leads  to  the  world's  end.  A  few  will 
diverge  into  paths  of  honest  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  &om  small  beginnings  will  beeome  the  **  Mer- 
chant Princes"  of  the  next  generation,  and  will  in- 
habit our  up-town  palaces,  when  the  sons  of  their 
present  occupants  are  forced  to  abandon  them.  A 
few  more  will  work  their  way  by  grog-shop  inflncnces, 
and  become  City  FatheM,  and  with  bribes  sticking 
to  their  fingers,  will  protest  their  incorruptible  in« 
tegrity  as  loudly  as  our  present  Forty — and  will  be 
just  as  much  believed.  But  the  great  majority  will 
pursue  humbler  paths.  They  will  recruit  the  ranks 
of  what  we  call  the  "dangerous  classes."  They 
will  grow  up  Short  Boys,  Rowdies,  Thieves,  Black- 
legs, Desperadoes,  and  Filibustiers,  vibrating  h*- 
tween  the  Five  Points*  the  Tombs,  the  Hospital, 
and  the  Penitentiary.  Sing-Sing  will  open  its  re- 
morseless  doors  for  not  a  few ;  while  the  career  of 
mtoff  will  be  cut  .short  upon  that  scafibld  which 
within  these  few  days  past  has  claimed  the  life  of 
two,  before  twenty  summers  had  passed  over  Ufeeir 
heads.  Thus  much  for  the  vagrant  boys:  bat»fbr 
the  vagrant  girls  there  is  but;  6ne  career  open :.  for 
them  the  street,  leads  but  in 'one  direction:  the 
downward  road  has  no  turning  or  return.  All  Uonor 
and  a  cordial  support  be  given  to  the  few  brave  souls 
who  have  voluntarily' bound  upon  themselves  the 
cross  of  laboring  for  and  among  the  vagrant  children 
of  the  town.  This  is  the  least  which  we  of  weaker 
faith  and  more  infirm  purpose  can  do. — Bnt  we' ass 
moralizing,  where  wb  should  go^p,  displasrin^  the 
tragic  mask  upon  the  stage  dedicated  to  the  coBoedf 
of  life. 


Tut  golden  treasures  ^of  Cayibmia,  poured,  so 
profusely  into  thelap  of  our  Island  Metropolis,  have 
stimulated  business '  and '  pleasure  to.  their  utmost 
tension.  The  present  amusements  of  the  town  my 
be  enumerated  somewhat  as  follows :  TheTheatrMv 
the  Open,  Lectures,  bu]ring  City  Property,  proje^ 
ing  Railroads  through  the  stre^,  getting  up  fictitious 
Banks,  and  writing  for  the  Magazines.  To  some  oi 
all  of  these  we  purpose  to  devote  a  paragraph. 

Thi  Drama,  if  we  were  to,  judge  by  crowded 
benches,  was  never  in  a  more  palmy  state.  But  if 
we  are  to  measure  it  by  the  merita  of  the  pieoes 
presented,  or  the  capacity  of  the  performers,  its  con- 
dition was  never  lower  There  is  not  upon  our 
boards  a  single  actor  capable  of  delineating  the 
higher  creations  of  the  dramatist;  and  we  coukl 
reckon  up  on  our  ten  fingers  every  performer  for 
whom  the  slightest  claim  to  be  oorwidered  an  artist, 
even  in  the  lower  sphere  of  comedy,  can  be  advanced. 
To  these  we  may  add  some  three  or  four  low  come 
dians  who  possess  the  unenviable  faculty  of  render- 
ing a  low  character  still  lower  than  the  author  de- 
signed it;  who,  not  content  with  giving  point  to 
every  vulgar  allusion  and  obscene  daubU  etdendn, 
omit  no  opportunity  of  foisting  in  otiters  not  set 
down  in  the  text.  The  pieces  introduced  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  vulgar  cockney  school.  It  is 
long  since  a  new  piece  has  been  produced  with  tl^ 
slightest  claim  to  be  a  transcript  oi  human  character 
and  life     This  is  only  partially,  at  least,  the  fauk 
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of  the  public.  Let  the  **  Lady  of  Lyons/'  for  in- 
icanoe,  be  at  all  adequately  represented ,  and  it  never 
fails  to  **draw.**  The  reason  is,  that  though  this 
play  abounds  in  stage  tricLery,  tinsel  rhetoric,  and 
false  sentiment,  there  is  running  through  it  an  under 
current  of  human  feeling  and  {tassion,  which  consti- 
tutes its  main  attraction. 

Yet  there  is  a  lower  descent  to  which  the  stage , 
seems  tending :  the  permanent  naturalization  of  the 
ballet.  We  had  been  fain  to  beliere  that  the  crowds 
who  shouted  brava  and  flung  bouquets  at  some  enlre- 
ekat  or  pirouette  snore  daring  than  usual,  or  at  some 
pat.  or  jMsc  of  unusual  blandishment  or  seduction, 
were  made  up  of  the  countrymen  of  the  Jigumttes, 
the  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  races  effete  and 
worn  out,  beyond  hope  of  resurrection,  who,  having 
•othing  worthier  to  be  proud  of,  may  be  suffered  to 
plume  themselves  upon  the  saltatory  feats  of  their 
eountrywooien.  But  closer  inspection  shows  among 
them  the  notorious  American  features  of  blacklegs, 
men  about  town,  worn-out  rou^  fast  men,  and  hab- 
itat of  fashionable  drinking  and  gambling  saloons. 
We  much  iear  that  these  together  will  form  a  body 
sufficiently  numerous  to  support  among  us  a  regular 
ballet  troupe ;  so  that  the  malady,  from  having  been 
an  occasional  pestilence,  will  become  endemic  to 
the  climate. 


Thb  professors  of  legerdemain  and  necromancy 
have  been  turning  the  spirit-rappings  to  golden  ac* 
count ;  and  the  "  second  sight"  of  M.  Heller  casts 
into*the  shade  the  clairvoyant  wonders  of  the  gen- 
uine "mediums."  ^One  of  our  gravest  religious 
newspapers  prescribes  a  course  of  these  perform- 
anf  et  as  a  remedy  in  the  case  of  those  troubled 
with  a  tendency  to  belief  in  the  rappings,  on  the 
Hahnnemanio  principle,  we  suppose,  that  simiiia 
timilibuM  curantw. 

A.  COMPAN r  of  Chinese  jugglers  have  slightly  jog- 
ged the  town's  organ  of  wonder.  Some  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  almond-eyed  Celestials  are  really 
very  clever.  Their  chief  attraction,  however,  is  the 
knife-throwing  feat.  ,  One  of  them  places  himself 
against  a  board  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  another 
Mnuses  the  specUtors  by  throwing  knives  at  him 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  paces.  The  knives,  long, 
heavy,  sharp-pointed  weapons,  flung  with  force 
suflkient  to  drive  them  deep  into  the  wood,  strike 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  limbs,  throat,  and 
head  of  the  performer:  the  slightest  deflection  in 
their  course,  the  trembling  of  a  nerve  in  the  throw- 
er, apparently,  and  the  poor  Celestial  would  never 
again  behold  the  Flowery  Land.  That  such  a  per- 
formance should  prove  attractive  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  barbarism  underlying  all  our  luxury.  It  is 
true  the  play-bills  affirm  that  there  is  no  danger; 
but  the  spectators  do  not  believe  it.  The  real  or 
mippoeed  danger  is  the  attraction,  not  the  skill  of 
the  east.  It  is  because  arteries  pulsate  and  nerves 
quiver  within  a  hair*s  iH^adth  of  the  keen  steel, 
that  crowds  flock  to  witness  the  feat.  Let  the 
manager  try  the  experiment  of  substituting  a  dumtny 
for  the  living  Chinaman,  and  nobody  would  stay  for 
the  performance.  The  ladies  who  look  on  it  with 
so  much  delight  have  little  to  bosst  of  over  their 
Spanish  sisters  who  sit  out  a  bull-flght  unmoved ; 
or  over  those  of  the  later  Roman  times,  who  bent 
their  delicate  thumbs  into  the  shape  of  the  fatal 
letter  which  announced  death  to  the  vanquished 
gladiator  in  the  arena. 

MiD-wiNTKS  was  inaugurated  by  the  almost  si- 


multaneous advent  of  Alboni  and  Sontag  in  Opera. 
Poor  Ferdinand  Pal  mo,  who  expended  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  naturalise 
that  cosily  exotic,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  who,  the 
papers  say,  is  now  oook  at  some  restaurant,  doubt 
less  has  thoughts  of  his  own  when  he  sees  the  flower 
in  such  superb  bloom  in  the  hot- houses  of  more 
lucky  gardeners.  Meanwhile  the  town  has  floaked 
to  hear  the  rival  altists,  and  has  abundantly  reward 
ed  both  by  golden  opinions,  and  still  more  precious 
golden  coin.  Yet,  querulous  creatures  that  we  are, 
whom  liule  else  than  every  thing  will  content,  ami 
liule  more  than  nothing  will  disquiet,  we  are  an- 
noyed that  Sontag,  a  staid  matron  of  fifty,  is  not  all 
that  we  had  imagined  she  must  have  been  at  five- 
and-twenty,  and  that  her  rival's  luxuriant  propor- 
tions overpass  the  limits  of  romantio  beauty.  Art 
and  the  dress-maker  can  do  much,  but  they  are  nol 
omnipotent.  They  can  not  undo  the  work  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  nor  cheat  the  eye  into  the  be- 
lief that  a  heroine  of  twelve  stone  is  a  sylph.  Yet 
let  us  take  gratefully  the  good  the  gods  provide,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  possession  at  one  aod 
the  same  moment  of  the  two  foremost  artitteg  ai 
the  time,  without  even  troubling  ourselves  to  decide 
which  is  the  greater. 

Ous  glowing  anticipations  of  traversing  Broadway 
in  our  own  cars,  upon  our  own  railroad,  have  met 
the  fate  of  the  visione  of  Alnaschar.  The  State 
Legislature  has  broken  the  basket  of  china  upoB 
which  our  hopes  were  based.  Our  sharp  partnere* 
who  were  to  be,  have  not  proved  so  sharp  as  we 
suppoeed.  If,  as  is  currently  believed,  our  City 
Fathera  have  received  in  advance  their  share  of  the 
profits  that  were  to  accrue  from  the  twenty-dollara- 
a-car  contract,  we  submit  that  they  ought  to  refund 
the  amount — mot««,  of  course,  a  suitable  sum  as  com- 
pensation for  any  laceration  their  feelings  may  sus- 
tain, in  ease  they  should  find  themselves  some  day 
in  prison  for  contempt  of  Court,  on  account  of  their 
over-xeal  to  carry  out  their  side  of  the  contract.  Wt 
are  quite  disinterested  in  this  opinion,  for  no  peit 
of  this  sum  will  find  its  way  into  our  puree.  We 
paid  nothing  for  the  small  share  in  the  contract  that 
was  promised  us,  and  shall  lose  nothing  by  its  fail- 
ure, beyond  the  profits  we  had  hofied  to  have  made. 


A  COKRISPONOBNT  who,  wc  think,  is  not  sufll 
ciently  aware  of  the  blessing  of  space  enough  to  be 
able  to  keep  **  Shanghais"  and  *'  Berkshires,"  with 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  company  of  **  W.  Shakspejuc, 
deceased,"  and  to  stroll  into  the  **  good  old  woods," 
having  the  woods  aforesaid  to  stroll  in  withal,  writes 
envyingly  of  our  enjo3rment  in  our  Easy  Chair.  He 
would  preach  himself  a  sermon  on  contentmeDt, 
could  he  look  into  our  sanctum  on  those  fateful  days 
of  the  week  devoted  to  clearing  our  table  of  the 
ever-accumulating  piles  of  manuscript.  An  opinioe 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  that  for  every  additional 
ten  thousand  added  to  our  circulation,  we  roust  re- 
quire a»  additional  score  or  two  of  monthly  contrib' 
utora ;  and  our  eyes  are  dim  with  reading,  and  our 
brain  weary  with  pondering  the  articles  offered  for 
our  editorial  acceptance.  Yet  there  are  limits  te 
the  C4ipacity  of  our  ample  peges ;  and  we  are  forced 
to  refuse  the  greater  numlMr  offered.  It  is  harrow- 
ing to  think  of  the  Claras,  and  Ediths,  and  Marys, 
whose  fiites  and  fortunes  must  remain  forever  un- 
known to  our  readen.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  queneh 
the  aspirations  of  young  writera  in  whoee  produc- 
tions are  to  t>e  seen  no  doubtful  traoee  of  genius. 
There   is,  however,  some  satisfactioa  in  writing 
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'*  Aejected"  upon  solemn  stupidity ,  false  sentiment- 
ality, audacious  plagiarism,  and  stupid  jokes,  ramp- 
ed and  revamped,  but  the  elements  of  which  vrere 
old  when  Joe  Miller  was  young.  From  the  number 
of  delicate  manuscripts  headed,  V  Translated  from 
the  German,"  we  infer  that  the  study  of  that  lan- 
gt^age  is  increasing  among  our  fair  readers.  Moat 
of  them  steer  their  pens  deftly  enough  in  the  smooth 
currents  of  plain  narrative,  but  drift  hopelessly 
among  the  broken  rapids  of.  Teutonic  eloquence, 
and  are  sadly  wrecked  upon  the  jugged  da\  knd 
ottcA's,  and  imiTs,  around  which  the  current  of  German 
thought  is  apt  to  make  such  sudden  turns  and  whirls. 

We  can  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  strictures  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  upoii  our  characteriz- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  "  Great  English- 
man." Our  censor  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
willful  *'  attempt  to  rob  poor  Ireland  of  the  credit 
which  in  justice  she  ought  to  receive  for  her  distin- 
.^ished  characters."  When  .we  speak  of  an  Irish- 
man in  distinction  from  an  Englishman,  we  refer  to 
tiie  Celtic  as  distinguished  from  the  Saxon  stock. 
Richard  CoUey  (or  Cowley),  the  grandfather  of  the 
Duke,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Wellesley  on  ac- 
ceding to  the  Wellesley  estates,  was  of  English  or- 
igin, and  the  Celtic  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Duke 
must  have  been  very  limited,  if  any.  Besides,  and 
this  was  the  point  of  our  designation,  the  modes  of 
life  and  thought,  and  the  entire  character  of  the 
Great  Duke,  both  as  to  its  merit*  and  its  defects, 
were  most  intensely  and  thoroughly  English,  conse- 
quently just  as  thoroughly  un-Celtic.  The  Irish 
branch  of  the  Celtic  famil]r  has  produced  its  ftill 
share  of  great  men ;  but  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  can  not  fairly  be  counted. 

Wb  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  an  Eastern  cor- 
respondent, in  the  matter  of  limiting  Lope  de  Vega 
to  the  authorship  of  the  beggarly  number  of  <*  only 
three  hundwd  plays."  We  know  not  how  we  could 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  with  Preseott  on  our  table, 
ax|d  Ticknoi  at  our  elbow.  We  hasten  to  make  the 
amende  hononbU  to  the  shade  of  the  prolific  Span- 
iard, by  stating,  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Preseott,  that  *•  He  left  21,300,000  verses  in 
print,  besides  a  mass  of  manuscript.  He  furnished 
the  theatre,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Montalvan,  with  1600  regular  plays, 
sad  400  atUoSf  or  religious  dramas — all  acted.  He 
otmposed,  according  to  his  own  statement,  more 
than  100  comedies  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  and  a  comedy  averaged  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  verses,  great  part  of 
them  rh3rmed  and  interspersed  with  sonnets  and 
other  more  difficult  forms  of  versification.  He  lived 
seventy-two  years ;  and  supposing  him  to  have  em- 
|>loyed  fifty  of  that  period  in  composition,  although 
he  filled  a  variety  of  engrossing  vocations  during 
that  time,  he  must  have  averaged  a  play  a  week,  to 
•ay  nothing  of  twenty-one  volumes  quarto  of  miscel- 
laneous works,  including  five  epics,  written  in  his 
leisure  moments,  and  all  now  in  print  !'* 

The  gallant  Scribe  and  the  everlasting  Dumas, 
b«6ked  by  their  subsidiary  starvelings  of  the  Latin 
Q^iarter,  will  toil  in  vain  to  equal  these  feats  of  the 
Oastilian  '*  Miracle  of  Nature." 

JtrsT  as  we  close  our  Easy  Chair  gossip,  the 
steamer  brings  tidings  that  the  new  French  Emperor 
has  improvised  an  Empress  as  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  he  did  the  Empire.  The  politicians  are 
wondering  and  prophesying  what  will  cdme  of  it. 


We  too  speculate,  but  .'say  nothing ;  and  .dismias 
transatlantic  nfftdn  with  a  little  drantia  of  the  day 
which  we  lift  with  our  pen  but  of  the  pot-potori  of 
French  columns ;  it  bears  no  special  title ;  bat  we, 
on  our  part,  venture  to  christen  it,' 

A   BNKEZK    IS  AS    GOOD  AS  A  WIFB. 

The  Sieur  V- —  was';  a  bacheW;  just  one  of 
those  sort  of  men  who,  though  living  for  a  series  6f 
years  at  the  House  of  Gold  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
was  never  noticed  by  any  body,  and  never  would  be 
noticed,  if  he  were  to^  live  forever. 

He  was  well-mitde,  well-preserved,^  ivith  a  fine 
fortune,  vi\  good  appetite,  a  straight  nose,  a  gentle- 
manly walk,  a  gold-headed  cane,  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  boots  that  fitted  to  a  charm. 
Just^uch  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  cities,  all 
over  the  world ;  who  live  and  die,  and  are  bom  and 
live  ;  and  drop  off  silently  and  uselessly ;  and  hare 
white  marble  tablets  to  tell  how  much  they  were 
lamented,  and  how  stricken  are  the  mourners. 

Well,  the  Sieur  V-- — ,  being  a  bachelor,  was  un- 
happy; in  the  same  easy,  good-for-nothing,  unim- 
pressive way  in  .which  idl  bachelors  are  unhappy. 
He  felt  a  want ;  a  want  for  a  partner  of  his  luxuri- 
ance ;  a  want  for  his  solitary  hours ;  a  want  for  his 
capricious  and  decaying  heart.  With  these  several 
wants  preying  on  him,  he  sat  one  day  upon  a  chair, 
in  the  sun,  upon  a  balcony  of  the  great  House  of 
Gold.  He  scarce .  looked  at'  the^^passers-by,  bat 
dozed ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  head,  and  caught  the 
warm  sunshine  in  his  eye,  he — sneezed. 

«  God  bl^jess  you !"  said  a  pleasant  voice— a  lady's 
voice. 

<  The  Sieur  V lifted  his  head  in  earnest,  and 

saw  a  fine  figure  _of  a  woman  passing  along  the 
street  before  him ;  displaying,  as  she  stepped  across 
the  gutter,  one  of  the  most  fairy-like  ankles  h^  had 
ever  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  see  in  his  lifo. 

He  roused  from  his  doze,  and  seizing  his  hat  and 
cane,  scarce  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  strode 
on  after  the  lady.  .  She  walked  well ;  a  little  Blen- 
heim, held  in  leash,  pattered  along  at  her  side.  "  If 
1  oould  only  see  her  face,"  thou^t  he.  .  Her  dreafe 
was  elegant,  and  worn  with  exquisite  taste.  He 
strolled  on,  glowing,  and  growing  warm  in  the  pur- 
suit. She  was  a  rapid  walker,*  and  he  had  but  jusi 
dined.  The  odds  were  uneven.  ,  Presently,  how- 
ever, she  stopped  carelessly  at  a  shop-window  foffsr- 
ing  to  view,  as  she  turned,  one  of  the  neatest  pro- 
files he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen. 

The  Sieur  V' palpitating,  stopped  at  another 

shop- window — very  carelessly,  of  course.  Bachelon 
understand  this  thing  as  well  as  not  a  few  married 

men.    "  Upon  my  soul,"  thought  the  Sieur  V , 

"  I  should  like  to  marry  that  woman." 

The  lady  presently  strolled  on  ;  presently,  the 

Sieur  Y strolled  on.   And  so  it  happened,  oddly 

enough,  that  the  Sieur  V— ^  strolled  for  a  long  time 
in  the  same  direction,  and  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of 
speed  with  the  lady  of  the  elegant  dress,  and  the 
pretty  ankle,  and  the  frisky  Blenheim  dog. 

In  a  certain  side  street,  it  may  well  have  been  the 
Rue  de  Luxembourg,  she  disappeared.  The  Sieur 
y ,  full  now  of  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  did  not  aban- 
don his  hopes  even  now:  He  loitered  about  the  door 
for  a  few  moments,  then  boldly  rang  the  bell,  and  thus 
addressed  the  concihrge : 

"  Madame — eh — monDieuf  I  forget  the  name ;  bat 
the  lady  who  walks  with  the  little  Blenheim  dog,  is 
within?" 

'*  She  is,  monsieur ;  she  has  just  returned.'* 

"And  Monsieur — mon  Dieu/ — that  name  again ( 
it  slips  me  strangely !" 
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'*  Pardon,  monsieur" 

**  Her  husband,  he  is  in  ?" 

**  Pardon,  monsieur ;  you  do  not  know,  then,  that 
he  is  dead  these  two  months  V* 

*'  Ah,  mon  Dim  I  is  it  possible  ?  1  wjU  step  up 
and  speak  with  the  poor  lady." 

The  Sieur  V trembled  a  little,  as  he  rang  the 

bell,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  femme  d*  ehambrt. 
Madame  received  him  complacently,  and  beckoned 
to  a  vacant  chair.  Above  the  mantle  was  hanging  a 
portrait,  draped  in  crape ;  doubtless  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Monsieur  Duheunel.  «- 

**  Madame,"  said  the  Sieur  V— ^,  after  a  long 
silence,  '*  you  do  not  recognize  me  7" 

**  No,  monsieur." 

"Not  at  all?" 

**  Not  in  the  least." 

"And  yet,  an  hour  ago,  you  passed  along  the 
Boulevard?" 

"  It  is  quite  likely,  monsieur." 

"  And  have  you  no  recollection  of  saying  *  God 
bless  you  V  " 

"  Oh,  yfes." 

"  Very  well,  madame,  I  am  the  person  to  whom 
you  showed  that  honor — so  undnerved  (madame 
was  looking,  with  her  great  eyes  full  of  surprise, 
prettier  than  ever),  and  so  dear  to  me." 

"  And  pray  what  then,  monsieur  ?  You  appeared 
to  have  a  cold  ;  you  sneezed  ;  I  said,  Ood  bless  you ! 
What  was  mors  natural  ?" 

"  Ah,  madame,  did  you  then  cast  those  words 
«pon  me,  as  you  would  throw  a  penny  to  a  beggar  ?" 

••  Precisely." 

"  And  yet  1  had  hoped — dared  to  hope — still  dare 
to  hope ." 

"  Monsieur !"  and  the  lady  rises  (very  gracefully), 
"  1  can  not  listen  longer  to  you.  Marie  (ringing  for 
the  femme  dt  ckambre)^  you  will  conduct  Signor 
V to  the  door." 

And  the  disconsolate  wooer,  more  desperate  than 
ever,  is  led  away.  Twelve  successive  days  he 
calls,  and  leaves  twelve  cards  for  Madame  Duhamel. 
But  always  she  is  out  or  engaged.  Hope  begins  to 
grow  faint ;  when  a  ruse  occurs  to  him.  He  knows 
her  attachment  to  little  FoUette,  the  Blenheim  dog ; 
and  with  a  jealous  ire  he  determines  to  steal  the  fa- 
vorite. 

He  secrets  himself  one  day  near  to  her  house,  and 
following  her  as  she  goes  out,  places  himself  near 
her  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  From  behind 
one  of  the  orange  trees  of  the  garden,  he  decoys  poor 
Follctte  by  a  dainty  morsel,  and  renewing  the  tempt- 
ation until  he  has  seduced  him  near  to  the  gate, 
suddenly  seizes  him,  and  drives  oflf  with  his  wailing 
captive. 

Madame  Duhamel  is  desolate.  She  searches 
•very  where,  and  offers  large  rewards.  Still  no- 
thing is  heard  of  her  dear  FoUette. 

One  morning  the  Sieur  V presents  himself  at 

her  rooms,  announcing  that  he  has  intelligence  of 
her  favorite.  Madame  Duhamel  hears  indeed  the 
cry  of  the  little  pet,  and  rushes  forward  to  greet  the 
welcome  visitor. 

"  It  is  you,  then,  monsieur,  who  bring  me  back 
my  dear  FoUette." 

"  Yes,  madame,  and  that  after  a  pursuit  of  two 
hundred  leagues." 

And  thereupon  he  drops  into  the  ear  of  the  listen- 
ing widow,  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  her  poor 
dog  ;  how  he  had  been  stolen  by  a  street  boy,  who 
had  sold  him  to  a  conductor  of  the  diligence  which 
goes  to  Angouldme ;  how  m  Angoul^me  he  had  again 
been  stolen,  and  carried  furthisr  to  the  south ;  and 


how  he,  the  Sieur  V ,  knowing  the  interest  of 

madame  in  the  poor  wanderer,  had  followed,  unftl 
the  ransom  was  effected,  and  the  favorite  should  be 
restored  to  the  arms  of  his  lovely  mistress. 

Madame  Duhamel  was  looking  more  prettily  than 

ever,  as  she  thanked  the  Sieur  V ,  and  tendered 

the  double  of  the  proffered  rewaord.    But  the  Sieur 

V professed  himself  no  dog-hunter  by  calling ; 

for  the  money,  he  was  rich  enough  without  it ;  apd 
for  the  reward,  her  smiles  would  pay  him — if  only 
he  might  stand  in  the  regard  of  a  friend,  and  visit6r. 

How  could  madame  refuse  ?    "  And  your  cold,^* 
said  she,  "  1  hope  it  is  better !" 
•    "  The  blessing  you  bestowed,  has  rested  on  me, 
madame." 

From  that  day,  the  Sieur  V observed  that 

the  crape  was  removed  from  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Monsieur  Duhamel. 

The  Sieur  V called  regularly  ;  but  he  ma4e 

unfortunately  little  progress.  If  a  man  march  not 
fast  in  matters  of  love,  he  is  not  apt  to  march  at  all. 
A  halting  pace  never  wins. 

So  it  happened  one  morning,  that  Madame  Du- 
hamel (growing  more  blooming  every  day),  announc- 
ed carelessly  her  determination  to  leave  for  the 
country. 

"  She  must  not  go,"  said  the  Sieur  V— ^  to 
himself;  and  puzzUng  how  he  should  detain  hdr, 
his  thought  fell  again  upon  poor  FoUette.  The  day 
before  that  fixed  for  her  departure,  FoUette  disap- 
peared. Search  was  altogether  vain.  Early  even- 
ing the  Sieur  Y reported,  with  tears  almost, 

that  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  And  for  his  tender 
pity,  Madame  Duhamel  thanked  him  graciously,  and 
removed  the  portrait  of  the  late  Duhamel  to  the  ante- 
room. 

But  fearing  that  her  favorite  was  lost  for  ever, 
Madame  Duhamel  again  renewed  her  preparations 
for  departure. 

"  Wait  yet  a  little  whUe,"  said  the  inventive  lover. 

"  And  why  ?"  said  the  plaintive  widow ;  "  my  poor 
dog  is  dead ;  I  shaU  never  see  him  more." 

"  Who  knows  ?"  said  the  Sieur  V ,  smiling. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  madame,  "  tell  me  if  you 
have  any  news  :  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  may  not  indeed  find  him  aUve ;  but  if  yoiu 
could  behold  his  image  once  again,  madame  7" 

"Stuffed?" 

"  No,  madame — painted  ?" 

"  And  by  whom,  pray  ?" 

"  By  myself." 

"  Oh,  and  you  know  painting,  then  ?" 

"  Very  well,  madame  (a  lover's  lie) ;  and  if  I  ^ 
not  overate  my  power,  I  can  from  memory  render  to 
you  bis  image." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  monsieur ;  and  in  how  long  a  time  f " 

"  Two  months,  madame." 

"  It  is  very  long ;"  said  madame,  "  but  to  recover 
my  poor  FoUette,  even  in  picture,  I  will  wait." 

The  Sieur  V took  the  dog  to  the  first  artist  of 

the  town.  Every  morning  he  came  to  report  pro- 
gress ;  relieving  the  widow's  solitude  with  ehoioe 
books,  and  with  such  talk  as  made  the  two  months 
trip  away,  as  pleasantly  as  the  frisking  feet  of  poor 
dead  FoUette. 

And  finally  when  the  Sieur  V— ^,  in  his  beat 
toilet,  brought  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  lost  Blen- 
heim, and  laid  it  in  its  brilliant  frame  upon  the  man- 
tle of  Madame  Duhamel,  she  thought  nothing  ih 
comparison  of  the  deceased  Duhamel,  in  the  ante- 
room. 

She  soon  delayed  still  longer  her  visit  to  tke 
country ,  and  when,  as  she  did  do,  she  accepted  t^ 
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hand  of  the  Sicur  V .  'She  receiTed,  rolled  np, 

in  a  rich  cashmere  of  India,  the  old,  and  the  loving 
Pollette,  who  had  cost  her  so  many  tears,  and  all  re- 
membrance of  the  dead  Dubainel ! 


(IWtnfH  .frEDttr. 


Now  it  is  the  "  wild  and  storngrTnonth  of  March ;" 
now,  in  the  great  and  wide  city,  do  the  fitful 
winds,  snow  or  sleet-laden,  howl  in  fitful  gusts  along 
the  comfortless  streets.  Now  do  loose  and  clatter- 
ing window -shutters  **  bang"  in  the  night-watches ; 
and  night-capped  heads  are  thrust  out  to  see  **  what 
is  the  matter ;"  now,  in  the  thoroughfares,  do  little 
dogs,  with  bushy  tails,  make  marvelous  head-way. 
Now  do  pedestrians  find  their  hats  suddenly  lifted 
from  their  heads,  and  borne  away  upon  the  invisible 
**  wings  of  the  wind  ;'*  now  rolling  in  the  gutter,  now 
crossing  the  street,  now  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of 
gallivanting  steeds,  and  now  at  last  reclaimed — **  a 
shocking  bad  hat,*'  while  the  owner  hesitates  long 
whether  or  no  he  shall  crown  his  occiput  with  it. 
Also  there  is  laughter  heard  all  around  him,  and  little 
boys  taunt  the  unfortunate  loser,  but  commend  his 
"'running.".  Now  do  poor  naked  wretches  cower  in 
d^olate  tenements,  and  inly  ruminate  their  coming 
sorrow,  when  even  the  elemtnta  have  become  their 


Now,  in  the  country, 'are  the  farmers,  boys  and 
men,  getting  ready  for  "spring  work.**  Now  are 
the  "  sap4>uckets*'  taken  from  the  garret  and  got 
ready  for  the  delicious  juice  of  the  sweet  sugar- 
maple  ;  now  is  the  smell  of  red  cedar  "  spouts" 
through  which  the  nectar  is  to  distill  into  the  "buck- 
et,** the  stone-trough,  and  the  potash  kettle,  when 
boiling,  foaming,  rising  and  sinking,  the  compound 
"stands  at  last  confessed,'*  Maple  Sugar  in  the 
Grain.  Now  the  thin  blue  spiral  smoke-column 
rises  over  the  reddening  woods,  and  many  a  nij^t- 
gathering  is  there  before  the  blaxing  "  sugar-fires,** 
in  comfortable  wigwams,  with  odorous  clean  straw 
upon  the  "  ground**-fioorB.  Now  red-hot  coals  are 
"  sponked**  upon  green  maple  logs,  and  the  naked 
forest  resounds  with  cannon4ike  reports,  and  the 
ringing  laughter  of  honest,  careless  hearts.  Now 
the  willow-basket  of  apples  stands  in  the  comer  of 
the  great  kitchen  fire-place,  and  a  pitcher  of  sweet 
cider  keeps  it  company ;  and  the  boys  are  cracking 
and  munching  the  rich  brown  butternuts,  by  way  of 
variety.  Now  we  will  close  this  reminiscence  of 
city  and  country  life.    Now  we  will  stop. 


That  was  not  a  bad  reply  that  was  made  by  an 
old  and  very  able  New  England  preacher  to  a  Tery 
young  and  inexperienced  clergyman  who  had  just 
been  remarking  that  he  could  write  a  sermon  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  "  make  nothmg  of  it." 

"  So  can  I,"  said  the  elder  preacher ;  "  but  1  don't 
want  to  make  noikmgofmy  sermons ;  1  want  to  have 
$0metkiHg  in  them ;  something  that  I  feel,  and  that  1 
wish  my  congregation  to  fisel  likewise.** 

This  reminds  us  of  a  colloquy  between  two  par- 
ishioners of  a  certain  church  in  a  flourishing  town 
in  New  England : 

"Which  do  you  like  best  to  hear  preadi— Mr. 
0 orMr.  D ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "I  like  Mr. 


"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  don't  like  any  preacher  of  their  stamp ; 

and  Mr.  D codms  the  nearest  to  tMhimg  of  any 

■MB  that  I  ever  heard!" 


Those  persons  who  lived  in  Proridenoe,  Rhode 
Island,  some  twenty  years  ago,  will  remembe^.  an 
exemplary  but  somevdiat  eccentric  grocer,  whose 
advertisements  in  the  public  journals  were  ofteik- 
tfmes  of  the  most  amusing  dMcription.  Many,  of 
these,*  we  remember,  were  at  the  time*  copied  all 
over  tMe  States,  and  were  wont,  to' excite  a  greml 
deal  ofmerriment. 

It  is  this  tradesman, 'there  is  reason  to  beKeve, 
of  whdm  the  following  circumstance  is  related  : 

"  A  lajrman  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  oc 
casionally  exhorted  at  evening  meetings,  thus  ex- 
pressed his^telief  in  some  doctrinal  posit^  ha.wiM 
assuming : 

" .'  1  am  just  as  confident,  brethren,  Ikmt  this  is  tnie, 
as  I  am  that  there  is  flour  in  Alexandria;  and  that  I 
know  for  certain ;  for  I  yesterday  received  from  there 
a  k>t  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  fresh,  superfine, 
which  I  will  dispose  of  aa  low  as' any  person  in 
town!*" 

This  may  probably  wmind  the  reader  of  mm  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  tomb-stones  in  the  cemetery 
of  P^e  la  Ckaist^  at  ParitL*. 

"  Here  rests  the  body  of  Antoine ,  aged,"  etc. 

"  His  disconsolate  widow  still  keeps  the  shop  Num.* 
ber  Sixteen  Rue  Yivienne,  where  may  be  found '« 
large  and  select  assortment  of  gloves,  hosiery,  etc.  !** 

Ws  know  not  whom  to  credit  with  the  ibUowins 
sketch  of  "  An  Unfaithful  Hiubamd  Dont  Par,''  bat 
it  is  too  good  an  instance  of  just  retribution,  not  to 
find  a  place  in  "  The  Drawer :" 

"  A  lady  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  morning  of  ^ 
sailing  of  one  of  the  Pacific  steamers,  was  quietly 
seated,  reading  over  the  list  of  those  persons  who 
had  entered  their  names  as  passengem,  when  she 
suddenly  laid  down  the  paper,  and  exclaimed : 

"  *  Can  I  believe  my  eyes ! — ^why,  my  husband  is 
a  passenger  here  !* 

"  She  was  right.-  Her  husband's  trunk  had  been 
earefiilly  packed ;  he  had  informed  her  that  he  waa 
*  obliged  to  go  to  Sacramento  on  business,  which 
would  detain  him  a  few  dajrs;'  and  she  saw  the 
whole  game  at  a  glance.  He  was  about  to  deseit 
her— to  return  to  New  York— and  to  leave  her  des- 
titute in  a  land  of  strangers. 

"  Startled  as  well  as  convinced  by  the  truth  this 
made  manifest  to  her,  she  concluded  to  open  the 
trunks  of  her  husband,  which  he  had  left  won!  would 
be  sent  for,  which  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  la 
them  she  found  eight  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash, 
this  she  divided,  taking  three  thousand  herself,  and 
leaving  five  thousand  dollars  (her  woman's  generosity 
declining  the  *  lion's  share*),  locking  the  trunks  sa 
before  she  found  them. 

"In  due  time  the  * aflTectionate'  husband  came 
back  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  porter,  bade 
his  wife  good-by  with  many  tokens  of  endearment ; 
bade  her  not  be  down-heaited,  for  he  ^lould  be  back 
in  four  or  five  days ;  little  suspecting  all  this  while, 
that  his  wife  was  not  only  perfectly  cognisant  of  his 
villainy,  but  that,  out  of  his  abundance,  she  had  ask- 
ply  supplied  herself  with  means  to  return  to  her 
friends ;  having  the  good  jMuse  to  perceive  that  a 
husband  who  would  once  have  deserted  her  oooU 
never  thereafier  deserve  or  receive  her  eonfidenoe. 

"  The  husband  left,  went  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  while  on  his  way  to  New  Yoik  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  at  least  one  unfaithful  husband  had 
been  most  justly  *  taken  in  and  done  for !' " 

"  Thb  following  is  narrated  "  of  an  old  physician 
in  a  oertain  town^  which  shall  be  nameless,"  whioh 
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sterns  to  be  rather  imlefinite  of  the  locality  of  the 
anecdote,  whUever  it  may  be  of  xhefaet  recorded : 

*'  Dr.  — —  was  very  much  annoyed  by  an  old  lady 
'  in  hii  beat,'  who  was  always  seen  to  acoost  him, 
inrith  great  pertinacity,  iit  the  street,  «nd  entertain 
him  with  a  long  story  of  her  ailments,  real  or  imag- 
inary. On  one  occasion  she  met  him  in  the  street 
when  he  was  in  an  exceeding  great  hurry,  and.  began 
to  go  over  the  old  story  : 

**  •  Oh,  ay ;  I  see  ;  you  are  quite  feeble,'  said  the 
doctor.  '  Now,  if  you  please,  shut  your  eyes  and 
show  me  your  tongue !' 

"  The  old  lady,  who  was  slightly  deaf,  among  her 
other  grievances,  followed  the  doctor's  directions, 
vrhile  he,  quietly  moving  off,  left  her  standing  in  that 
ridiculous  position,  to  the  great  diversion  of  all  the 
passers-by  who  witnessed  the  amusing  scene. 

Lbt  those  young  men  who  are  approaching  (or 
those,  more  mature,  who  have  reached)  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  life,  ponder  u[K>n  the  words  which  follow : 

**  We  love  the  man  or  the  woman  who  looks  rev- 
erently upon  those  whose  steps  are  fast  going  down 
to  the  grave.  Young  [leople  too  often  shun  the 
aged,  as  though  their  unavoidable  infirmities  were 
contagious.  Old  hearts  are  grieved,  and  weep  in 
secret  at  such  treatment.  They  themselves  cling 
fondly  to  the  young,  and  feel  quickly  the  kindly  tone 
or  the  helping  hand.  The  old  man's  mind  has  gar- 
nered a  good  store  of  observation  and  experience, 
and  he  is  always  happy  to  impart  it  to  others.  His 
heart  resjionds  quickly  to  the  voice  of  youth,  and  the 
dim  eye  kindles  with  a  renewed  light  as  he  talks  of 
the  Past. 

*'  We  love  the  old  man  or  woman.  They  are  but 
a  little  way  before  us  in  the  onward  march  of  life. 
A  few  brief  years,  at  most,  and  toe,  if  our  lives  are 
spared,  shall  stand,  as  they  stand,  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  two  worlds. .  Do  the  young  ever  think  of  this  ? 
Do  they  ever  dream  that  years  will  steal  upon  (Aem, 
until  their  black  locks  are  gray,  and  their  now  strong 
lirol)s  shrunken  and  tremulous?  Does  the  spring- 
time of  years  last  to  the  journey's  end  7  Is  there 
no  autumn?— no  cheerless  winter?  Yes,  young 
man — young  maiden — you  too  are  growing  old ! 
You  woubl  not  wish  to  be  shunned  because  Time 
had  carried  you  into  the  *  sere,  the  yellow  leaf'  of 
earthly  existence.,  .. 

•|Shun  not,  then,- the  old.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness such  neglect  of  that  veneration  and  respect  to 
those  who,  like  ripened  shocks  of  grain  are  awaiting 
the  harvest  of  death : 

"  *  Sptak  gently  to  the  aged  one. 

Grieve  not  the  caro-worn  heart ! 
The  sands  of  life  arc  wcU-nlgh  run— 
Let  such  in  peace  depart  ** 

V  Pity  old  age,  within  whose  silver  hairs  honor 
and  reverence  evermore  have  reigned !  Think  how 
sjSon  you  may  be  called  to  say,  in  the  pathetic  and 
Jtoiiching  language  of  .the  poet  South  by  : 

«flf  My  hope$  are  with  thb  Dbad  i  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on, 

^To  all  eternity: 

^Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

/That  shall  not  perish  in  the  dost.'" 

But*"  the  memory  of  the  wicked"  we  are  told, "  sluiU 
perish  ;"•  and  is  it  less  than  wickedness  to  fail  to  do 
honor  and  reverence  to  the  sorrows  and  infirmities 
of  Age  ? 

Thb  spelling  of^the  following — ^which  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  thing  in  Thackeray's  *'  Yellowplush 


Papers"  ibr  condensation  and  pungency — is  the 
least  of  its  amusing  attractions.  This  "  Kard  of 
Job  iSott,"  written  some  months  since  to  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  is  not  without  a  sly  satire  on 
its  subject f  which  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  apjireciated : 

Job  Sass  of  wallpole  (But  residing  Now  at  The  phoe- 
nix tarvem  in  deadham)— Presents  his  thanks  to  The 
fbllerin  Societies  A  parsonages  therein  named  Forfhvurs 
received  On  His  late  tower  lu  Boston,  to  wit : 

tu  konduoktur  boyd  on  The  Raleroad.  i  shant  fergit 
his  kindness  For  1  month  Or  6  weeks  tu  kum.  i  think  i 
Never  see  such  A  perlite  man.  his  attenshiins  displayed 
tu  parsengers— Of  high  degree  and  Low— wun  my  unl- 
varsal  Approbashun.  mister  boyd  is  A  man  arter  my 
own  Hart. 

tu  the  Keeper oflhe  bite  tarvem.  his  attenshuns  Will 
be  held  In  everlastin  remembrance,  he  is  well  kalkilated 
to  Keep  that  tarvem— 1  of  the  Fust  Class  as  i  heer  Tell. 
"  suksess  tu  The  Bite  Tarvem  !**  will  bee  my  dyin  mottoe. 

in  the  Appnl  wumon  On  the  komer  of  State  street-^ 
for  Her  elvilities  while  i  Stood  a  JBaiin  a  pint  of  chess- 
nuts  in  frunt  of  Her  stand,  her  konversyshun  Was  truly 
aggreeabel.  she  is  ably  kalculated  to  Raise  my  Expec- 
tashuns  on  Wumon. 

tu  miutur  Kimball  of  The  Museum,  he  invUe<l  Me  tu 
see  the  kongaroos  A  Katamounis— stuffed  elephants  dt 
Rhinozorees.    awl  (Vee  Of  charge,    wich  I  akordinly  Did. 

tu  the  editur  Of  the  boston  Herald—for  allowin  Me  tu 
sit  In  His  sancktum  Sancktorum  a  readin  Tlie  papurs  of 
The  Day  without  intermpshun  for  4  Hours  runnin.  wen 
be  Meets  me  at  hum  i  Will  try  to  Return  the  kom|>liment. 

tu  the  Owners  Of  the  exchange  KoflTee  Howse  for  priv- 
ilege Of  a  Cheer  wile  takin  A  morning  siesty  (so  kalled). 
i  Shall  not  soon  forget  their  unblemished  civility. 

tu  the  Parson  dc  propheturs  of  the  Stone  church  In 
summer  street— for  a  Chance  to  promcnard  Up  A  Down 
the  broard  lie  of  the  same  on  Sunday  last— in  surch  Of  a 
seat— without  boin  molesied.  6c  tu  The  saxton  Of  the 
same  for  An  oflbr  of  a  Free  seal  in  the  garret. 

tu  konductur  hawkins  on  the  raleroad  for  special  Pilv- 
iliges  on  my  Return,  i  telicd  him  i  hadn't  Got  but  16 
coppurs  Left  on  my  Expenses  Of  the  Tower— and  the 
Fare  was  3^— but  He  lett  me  parse  tu  The  detriment  of  9 
cents  tu  The  raleroad.  i  wud  Rekonimend  mistur  charles 
hawkins  tu  The  travellln  Kommanity  as  A  man  whe 
Knows  at  a  Glanee  who's  who— A  who  Alnt. 

tu  mistur  Farringion  for  an  eskort  in  His  Karriage 
from  depot  tu  Tarvem. 

tu  mistur  howe  A  Boarders  for  Hart-felt  Wclkomc  on 
the  Pixarra  of  the  phenix.    their  bowin  dc  Shakin  of  hands 
was  exhiliratin,  &  i  was  kmd  o'  glad  i  Had  got  back. 
Witness  my  hand.  Job  Sass. 

N.B.  publish  In  1  paper,  inside  thereof,  &  forrid  Bill  tu 
phoenix  tarvem— postage  Paid. 


Thk  following  incident,  connected  with  the  death 
of  our  late  illustrious  statesman,  Daniel  Webstek, 
will  possess  interest  at  this  time  for  all  readers  : 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  wished  to  leave 
his  chaml)er  once  more,  and  look  upon  the  little  par- 
adise which  his  taste  had  adorned  about  his  mansion. 
He  dressed  himself  with  care,  was  aided  to  descend, 
and  walked  about  his  house,  and,  finally,  to  his  li- 
brary. 

During  the  previous  night  there  had  been  a  ss- 
vere  gale,  and  he  expressed  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  fishermen  off  the  coast.  As  he  looked  from 
one  of  the  back-windows  of  his  library,  his  eye  rest- 
ed upon  some  pleasure-boats  that  were  moored  at  a 
little  mound  in  an  artificial  pond,  in  the  rear  of  hii 
house. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  Home  Squadron  is  safe :  I 
think  I  will  go  back!" 

Thm  fdeasant  playfulness  of  remark  was  a  coim- 
mon  characteristic  of  Mr.  WeUter,  and  was,  un- 
({uestiunaidy,  one  of  the  many  causes  of  his  popular- 
ity among  those  who  loved  htm  the  best,  and  had 
known  him  the  longest. 
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A  PLBA8ANT  poUtioal  wBg  in  Albany  is  in  the 
habit  of  mentioning  the  odd  manner  in  which  he 
once  secured  an  unanimous  Tote  for  a  Presidential 
candidate,  while  journeying  (or,  perhaps, "  voyaging'^ 
would  be  a  better  term,  although  cana\-traveling  is 
rery  amphibious  locomotion,  at  best)  on  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal.   The  way  of  it  was  this : 

He  was  traveling  with  a  large  party,  in  hi^  polit- 
ical times,  on  the  deck  of  a  canal-packet,  with  a 
great  number  of  heated  politicians ;  among  whom  an 
animated  discussion  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  opposing 
oandidates.  At  length,  it  was  proposed  to  **take 
the  sense,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  promenading  on  the  deck,  it  being  about 
sunset,  of  a  pleasant  autumnal  day,  while  the  cabin 
was  hotter  than  a  furnace  seven  times  heated. 

Silence,  at  length,  was  called,  and  the  question 
stated.  The  proposer  had  chosen  a  good  time,  for 
the  boat  was  ^[yproaching  a  low  bridge,  and  the  steers- 
man called  out,  as  usual — 

*'  Bridge !    Bridge  !" 

But  the  people,  anxious  to  take  the  vote,  didn't 
think  of  any  thing  else  but  the  "  question,''  until  the 
proposer  roared  out : 

"  All  those  in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  stoop  down:  all  those  con- 
trary-minded, stand  erect !" 

The  boat  had  just  reached  the  bridge,  and  every 
man  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

*'  It's  an  unanimous  vote !"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
poser, amid  the  laughs  and  cheers  of  even  those  who 
would  have  been  far  from  swelling  the  same  vote 
under  less  compulsoiy  circumstance. 

Wb  forget  who  it  is  that  mentions  the  fact— ^t  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity— that  when  the  flag 
of  the  "  Victory"  was  to  be  buried  with  Nelson,  the 
sailorS)  when  it  was  lowering  into  the  grave,  tore  it 
in  pieces  to  keep  as  relics. 

Now  this  act,  perfoimed  by  any  other  persons, 
would  have  been  very  properly  considered  a  gross 
outrage ;  but  it  was  the  motive  which  justified  the 
act. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  very  odd  circumstance 
that  occurred  soon  after  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo. 
At  the  time  there  was  a  magnificent  representation  of 
that  renowned  contest  at  one  of  the  great  theatres  of 
London.  So  hitter  was  the  general  hatred  of  the 
British  toward  the  French,  that  it  was  found,  by  the 
managers  of  the  theatre,  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  procure  the  necessary  number  of  English 
supernumeraries  to  represent,  even  in  a  play,  the 
French  troops  upon  the  stage,  although  double  pay 
was  offered  for  the  performance  of  that  branch  in  the 
theatrical  military  service. 

However,  the  necessary  Gallic  army  toas  obtained, 
and  they  went  through  the  preparatory  exercises,  for 
several  days,  with  exemplary  order  and  discipline. 

At  length,  the  final  rehearsal  took  place,  and  every 
thing  promised  fair  for  a  gorgeous  display  of  the 
great  battle.  But  the  following  "  talk"  among  the 
an-'*  subordinates"  of  the  Briti$h  army,  gave  the  man- 
agers to  understand  what  was  to  be  expected  when 
the  troops  came  into  action : 

**  I  say.  Bill,  are  you  goin'  to  let  them  bloody 
Frenchmen  make  us  beat  a  retreat  ?  Are  you  goin' 
to  run  for  a  slab-sided,  mustached  Parley-voo  ?" 

**  Hush !"  replied  Bill ;  "  say  nothin*  about  it  now : 
let's  retreat  at  this  last  rehearsal :  nobodyll  st  us 
run,  don't  you  see  7  But,  to-night ^  virhen  the  reg'Iar 
thing's  under  way,  let  us  stand  our  ground,  and  run 
the  whole  gang  of  frog-eating  rascals  off  the  stage !" 


And  althou^  as  we  have  said,  the  plan  was  over- 
heard, and  all  precautions  taken  against  its  execu- 
tion, it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  evening. 
The  entire  French  army — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— ^were  driven  either  off  the  stage,  at  the  **  wingSy" 
or  into  the  pit — and  the  British,  without  even  the 
first  repulse,  retained  possession  of  the  hard-fought 
field! 


A  LATB  writer  suppose*— plausibly  enon^,  it 
seems  to  us — that  the  "  indiiference  to  danger," 
which  most  people  exhibit  on  board  steamboats, 
springs  from  the  commonplace  look  that  every  thing 
wears.  **  Who  ever  believes,"  says  he, "  that  a  thou- 
sand horses  are  tugging  to  get  out  of  a  boiler,  when 
he  sees  this  immense  power  kept  in  subjection  by  a 
knock-kneed  man  in  apaper  hat  and  iU-reaped  chin?** 

Speaking  of  steamboats  and  "  indifference  to  dan- 
ger," isn't  it  sometimes  the  case  that  passengers 
themselves  are  a  little  at  iieuilt  7  Do  you  know  of 
any  man  that  doesn't  rather  look  down  upon  passen- 
gers sailing  in  a  boat  somewhat  smaller  and  slower 
than  the  one  on  which  he  may  happen  to  be  travel- 
ing ?  And  don't  such  people  have  a  good  deal  to  do, 
oftentimes,  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  racing  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  boat  ? 

There  was  a  veiy  amusing  remark  made  upon  this 
subject  many  years  ago,  by  a  venerable  Quaker  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  old  steamboats  President  and 
Franklin  (if  we  recollect  aright),  were  trying  their 
speed  one  pleasant  day  through  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  deck  was  full  of  little  groups  of  passengers, 
carefully  watching  the  comparative  progress  of  the 
two  boats,  and  discussing  their  several  chances  of 
beating ;  confirming  and  strengthening  each  other's 
opinions,  &c. 

At  length,  an  eager  listener  addressed  our  staid 
"  Friend,"  the  Quaker  aforesaid,  with : 

"  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  think  the  President  has  gained 
any  on  the  Franklin  within  the  last  fifty  miles  ?" 

''  Well,  I  do  not  know,''  replied  Broadbrim,  "  and 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  express  a  decided  opinion ; 
but  I  should  thmk  she  had." 

"  How  much,  Mr.  Brown  7  how  much  should  yon 
think  she  had  gained— in  your  opinion  ?"  pursued  the 
eager  questioner. 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  could  approach  the  exact 
distance,  but  I  should  think— ii&ou^  an  inch .'" 

A  roar  of  laughter  burst  horn  all  within  hearing 
of  this  reply ;  but  the  speaker  himself  turned  awmy, 
without  the  least  semblance  of  a  smile  upon  any 
lineament  of  his  countenance  ! 


Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  many  man, 
(and  sometimes  women,  although  it  seems  to  us  not 
half  so  often),  should  sit  deliberately  down,  and  with 
"  murder  aforethought"  write  on  paper,  and  after- 
ward send  to  the  printers,  and  read  the  proof,  mat- 
ter which  they  fondly  think  to  be  "  poetry,"  but 
which  is  of  a  kind  that  '*  neither  gods  nor  men  per- 
mit," and  that  not  one  man  or  woman  out  of  five 
thousand  would  ever  think  of  reading  7  But  this 
fact  doesn't  stop  the  writing  of  such  "  poetry"  in  any 
degree ;  for  the  writers  would  write  if  they  were  the 
only  readers  in  the  world.  Look  at  the  following, 
for  example ;  a  passage  from  a  long  poem  in  a  book 
not  long  since  published  in  this  country.  We  think 
the  **  least  said  about  it  the  better ;"  and  as  to  the 
author,  "let  his  name  rest  in  the  shade :" 
"  O  those  gloomy  thoogtits 

You  may  drive  away  and 

Think  no  more  of  sight. 

Only  look  on  that  blaek 
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Eyed  dame,  who  ii  on  tlimt 
Noble  floor.    None 
In  the  giddy  dance— 
Her  cheeks  as  fiilr  as 
The  blooming  rose  in 
The  mom  of  lift.    O  with 
Her  in  your  embrace,  O 
How  can  you  think  of 
Aught  but  happiness. 
O  when  I  have  ever 
In  this  condition  been 
Roving  on  the  Eastern  ciur, 
Not  a  thought  of  horror 
But  eternal  mirth.'* 
*  «  *  * 

"  It  is  more 
Than  kind,  for  you 
Do  them  honor  and  yours^ 
Dishonor,  or  the  truth 
In  part  you  have 
Spoken,  in  part  with 
You  coincide.    I  had 
Rather  die  than  live. 
Than  be  compelled  to 
Inhale  the  atmosphere  that 
Bears  resemblance  to 
These  fools  around  us.'' 
And  so  on  and  on,  through  thirty  or  forty  pages. 
Jam  satis  ! 


We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  duty  which  the 
young  owe  to  the  aged ;  let  us  now  hear,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  wrote  wisely  and  well,  what  is 
due  from  Age  to  Youth,  as  well  as  from  age  to  it- 
self: .         ,         .• 

**  Let  us  pray  ever,"  that  as  we  still  more  on  in  life, 
traveling,  as  of  necessity  we  must  gradually,  and  im- 
perceptibly, day  by  day,  farther  from  the  freshness, 
the  joyousness,  and  the  romantic  aidor  of  our  youth, 
that  we  may  be  privileged  to  carry  with  us  the  re- 
membrance at  least,  if  not  a  single  vestige,  of  our 
bright  experience ;  so  shall  we  bo  blessings  to  the 
young ;  neither  churlish  nor  discontented  ourselves, 
nor  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  others.  Let  us  bear 
in  our  years  that  knowledge  of  our  youth  that  will 
suffice  to  save  the  elder  from  becoming  the  envier 
of  the  young  ;  for  what  is  that  incessant  evil-eying 
of  the  amusements  of  early  life — those  surly,  fret- 
ful, and  over-hasty  complainings  at  its  pleasures — 
but  envy,  the  most  malignant,  the  most  odious,  and 
the  most  unprofitable  ?  Yes,  let  us  pray  that  our 
sunset  may  be  streaked  with  the  memories  and  sha- 
dows only  of  the  brilliant  dawn." 

The  learned  Dr.  Francis  once  made  himself 
**  memorable"  by  a  remark  which  he  made  in  a  Ho- 
moeopathic discussion ;  namely,  the  boiling  of  the 
shadow  of  a  pigeon  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  dividing 
the  fluid  into  infinitesimal  quantities,  and  adminis- 
tering this  powerful  "  concentrated  medicine  to  the 
patient  once  every  six  months,"  at  night,  before  go- 
ing to  bed. 

Something  like  this,  **  in  substance^*  is  the  novel 
idea  of  a  certain  Yankee  "  down  East"  who  has  in- 
vented *'  A  New  and  Cheap  Plan  for  Boarding ;" 
One  of  the  boarders  mesmerizes  the  rest,  and  then 
eats  a  hearty  meal ;  the  mesmerized,  meanwhile, 
being  entirely  satisfied  from  "  sympathy,"  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  theory.  One  of  the  boarders,  how- 
ever, having  recovered,  mesmerized  the  landlady 
once  a  day,  and  endeavored  to  settle  for  the  whole 
company  by  paying  for  one — but  that  plan  wouldn't 
work. 


and  counties  in  this  country.  In  an  Elastem  State, 
he  passed  through  **  South  Smith,"  "  Smith's  Cor- 
ner," and  "  North  Smith." 

"  Why  were  these  so  called  ?"  asked  the  traveler 
of  the  driver. 

*'  From  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war,"  answered 
the  Jehu,  '*  who  shot  a  man,  or  a  man  shot  him— I 
don't  know  which !" 

**  A  town  would  sometimes  be  thus  descriminat- 
ed :  "  Lafayette,"  "  Lafayette  Centre,"  •*  Lafayett« 
Bridge,"  "Lafayette  Ferry,"  ** Lafayette  Cross- 
Roads"  and  "  Lafayette  Corners."  One  town  had 
eight  comers,  and  these  not  on  its  edge  but  in  its 
middle. 

All  this  seems  foolish  enough ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
less  ridiculous  than  the  substitution  of  classical 
names  for  the  sweet-sounding  Indian  and  other 
names,  in  two  adjoining  counties  of  our  o^nrn  State : 
"  Dryden,"  "  Homer,"  "  Tully,"  "  Pompey,"  "  Ca- 
millus,"  "  Marcellus,"  "  Cicero,"  "  Cato,"  "  Lysan- 
der,"  and  the  like.  This  selection  of  names  for 
towns  arose  from  the  classical  tastes  of  the  original 
Surveyor-General  of  the  State,  who  meant  to  leave 
a  memorial  of  them  behind  him.  It  is  a  gratifying 
thing,  however,  that  many  of  the  roost  beautiful  In- 
dian names  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  towns  in  the  Stati) 
have  been  preserved. 


Herb  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  "  Holiday  Love-Mak- 
ing**  in  the  streets  of  Gotham  : 

**  I  was  amused,  during  my  walk  down  to  the  Bat- 
tery, by  an  instance  of  street  love-making  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life.  The  parties  were  evidently 
fellow -servants  in  some  family  in  town — probably 
the  chamber-maid  and  head-waiter.  They  had  been 
to  Hoboken,  and  I  suppose  had  concluded  to  finish 
their  holiday  by  a  stroll  upon  the  Battery.  They 
were  walking  slowly  along,  hand  in  hand,  swing*, 
ing  them  thus  united,  as  you  have  seen  two  loving 
school-boys,  during  their  truant  rambles.  John  had 
most  likely  asked  Susan  to  marry  him  next  Sunday : 
to  which  Susan,  with  proper  maidenly  reluctancea 
answered : 

"  O,  no  ! — not  so  soon." 

"  O,  yes  !"  earnestly  responded  John 

**  O,  no !"  faintly  repeated  Susan. 

"  O,  YES !"  again  repeated  John. 

"  O,  no !"  was  the  reply.    "  O,  yes  !" 

"  O.  no  !"♦*  O,  yes !"  *♦  O  no !"  and  thus,  unmind- 
ful of  every  thing  around  them,  **  the  world  forget- 
ing,"  but  not  by  **  the  world  forgot,"  they  "  daw- 
dled" down  the  street,  repeating  the  foregoing  words> 
the  articulation  of  them  at  each  step  becoming  mor« 
and  more  indistinct,  until  it  dwindled  into  a  gentle 
sigh,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Susan,  and  a  deep  guttural 
sound  on  the  part  of  the  loving  and  ardent  John." 


Some  modem  American  author  has  "  shown  up  " 
the  ridiculousness  of  many  of  the  names  of  towns 


An  English  wag  thus  writes  off  a  "  Scene  in  a 
Western  Editor's  sanctumy  in  the  United  States :" 

"  The  following  afiair  is  said  to  have  '  come  off^ 
somewhere  *  out  West'  lately. 

'  Editor  in  his  sanctum,  discovered  writing :  a 
six-foot  customer  i^iproaches,  with  a  newspaper  >ia 
his  hand. 

**  Visitor  (pointing  out  a  particular  article).— 
Look  here.  Mister ;  did  you  write  that  ?' 

**  Editor. — •  I  expect  I  did.' 

"  Visitor  (laying  off  his  coat). — •  Well,  I'm  going 
to  whip  you  ;  so  you'd  better  peel.* 

"  Editor. — *  Indeed '  but  I  prefer  not  being  whip- 
ped.' 

"  Visitor. — *  Can't  help  it :  got  to  do  it :  better  be. 
puUin'  off  your  coat.* 
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'*  Editor  (drawing  a  siz-ahooter).— *  Thank  you, 
lir ;  but  I  belieTe  111  keep  mj  coat  on  !' 

"  Visitor. — *  What !  you*re  not  goin'  to  use  that 
ikootin'-iron,  are  you  T' 

"  Editor. — *  Not  unless  you  render  it  neceasaiy.* 

**  Visitor. — *  Now,  see  here ;  that  aint  gentle- 
manly. Just  lay  that  thing  aside,  and  let  us  take  it 
out  in  a  way  that's  becoming.* 

"  Editor. — *  Sorry  not  to  be  able  to  oblige  you ; 
but  I  can't  do  it,  positively.' 

"  Visitor  (putting  on  his  coat,  and  backing  out). 
—*  Well,  if  you  are  that  sort  of  a  fellow,  I  want 
nothin'  to  do  with  you  :  you  are  beneath  the  notice 
of  a  respectable  citizen.' " 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  of  course,  in 
this  cockney  sketch ;  and  yet  scenes  not  in  all  re- 
spects unlike  it  have  heretofore  occurred,  we  be- 
lieve, in  certain  of  the  chivalric  river-towns  of  the 
Southwest. 


'*  Friendship,**  says  the  facetious  Dow,  Junior, 
*'  may  sometimes  be  termed  a  fledgeling  of  Love,  to 
turn  to  love  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  fly.  Then 
it  is  no  longer  Friendship,  but  Love — the  same  as  a 
pollywog  ceases  to  be  a  tadpole,  and  turns  to  a  iinog, 
ailer  Time  pulls  his  tail  of**  There  ensue  some 
touching  **  Lina  hy  a  Baahftd  Lover ^^^  who  never 
knew  that  his  friendship  had  changed  into  love  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  his  error : 

**  I  never  spoke  to  her  of  love. 

Though  summer,  fiill,  and  spring ; 
I  changed  my  dickey  and  my  boots 

To  do  that  very  thing ! 
But  while  I  sat  (though  I  went  in, 

Resolved  to  dare  my  ftte,) 
My  resolution,  with  my  dog 

Lay  shivering  at  the  gate. 

**  For  years  her  shadow  was  my  light, 

She  mast  have  known  it  all ; 
Although  I  only  blushed  and  sighed, 

And  stammered  in  the  hall. 
Once  only, '  Dearest,  I—,'  the  blood 

Ran  crimson  to  her  cheek  \ 
My  heart  lay  beating  on  my  tongue— 

nrwas  all  I  dared  to  speak  ! 

"  She  read  the  meaning  of  my  flowers. 

She  treasured  all  my  rhymes ; 
*  Paint  heart  1ie*er  won,'  upon  the  snoW 

She  wrote  a  hundred  times : 
And  in  the  silver  sand  she'd  try 

To  make  me  rhyme  ber  *  dove,' 
But  stupid !  I,  with  all  her  help, 

Would  never  write  my  ♦  love.* 

•*  I  never  spoke  to  her  of  love. 

My  tongue  Allied  at  the  start. 
And  so  I  lived  to  vow  I  would, 

And  blame  my  chicken-heart. 
One  steady  pulse,  one  grasp  of  pluiMt* 

To  nerve  my  quickening  flame, 
And  I  had  bravely  spoken  out — 

Alas !  tbey  never  came ! 

*'  One  fierce  and  desperate  eflfort ! 

It  ended  in  a  cough  : 
The  words  were  burning  on  my  tongue^ 

Bui  I  eouM'nt  get  'em  off! 
/  never  spoke  to  her  of  love. 

But  another  fellow  did  I 
He  call'd,  one  lucky  ni^t  for  him, 

And  did  the  thing,  and  '  slid !' » 


Heri  is  a  fair  liit,  by  an  American  editor,  at  a 
certain  aflfectation  of  avoidance  of  common  terms  in 
conversation  : 

"  Names  do  make  a  difference  in  things,  no  doabt. 
At  least  most  people  think  so,  and  act  in  accordance 


with  the  suppoaitioik  CcftaiB  defects  and  disctsca 
have  been  rendered  *  quite  genteel*  for  a  time,  by 
dint  uf  elegant  names.  Even  a  *  cold  in  the  head,* 
the  most  provoking  and  valgar  disorder  possible  to 
honest  people,  can  be  dignifled  and  palliated  a  little 
by  calling  it  an  *  tn/Iucaso.* 

**  We  once  callcKl  upon  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
— the  former  a  plain,  blunt  man,  the  latter  a  *  genteel,* 
affected  woman — and  both  thoroughly  sick  with  a 
'  cold  in  the  head.*  The  man  was  taking  it  naturally 
and  hard.  The  woman  was  dressed  in  rather  a 
showy,  carefully-made  deshabille,  and  was  clearly 
doing  her  best  to  make  a  handsome  thing  of  her  un- 
comfortable situation. 

'*  *  And  how  is  Madame  to-day  7'  said  we,  address- 
ing the  lady. 

*'  *  Oh,  shockingly  ill  !*  she  replied,  trying  to  look 
interesting,  in  spite  of  her  swollen  eyes  and  red  nose ; 
*  I  am  afflicted  with  the  per-re-vailing  id'nflued*nxaM  ! 

**  She  pronounced  the  last  word  as  if  she  were  es- 
taUishing  the  character  of  a  fashionable  woman  by 
her  elegant  manner  of  having  the  *  id'nflued'n-«aA  /* 

**  *  And  you  are  sick  too  V  said  we,  addressing  the 
husband. 

'*  *  Yes,  air,*  said  he,  with  honest  emphaaic*-*  yea, 
sir ;  I'm  having  this  confounded  AerM-dutcmper  that's 
round  here  !*  ** 

The  following  lines  were  written  and  posted 
upon  a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  a  swampy  **  cordu- 
roy** road: 

'*  The  road  Is  not  passable, 
Not  even  jacksss  able ; 
When  that  you  travel, 
Pray  take  your  own  gravel.** 

"  Coal  is  coal  now,"  said  a  city  coal-merchant  t» 
a  man  who  was  remonstrating  with  him  upon  its 
high  price. 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that,**  replied  the  other,  '*  for  ths 
last  lot  you  sold  me  was  half  of  it  stone  !'* 

'*  How  is  coal  now  f**  inquired  a  gentleman  of  an 
Irishman,  who  was  "  dumping"  a  load  in  the  street. 

**  Black  as  ever  !'*  responded  Pat. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 
A  Frbn OH  lawyer  residing  at  the  town  of  Mends, 
while  searching  in  the  library  of  La  Fert^  Saint  An- 
bin,  discovered  an  old  book,  entitled,  **  Q^eatkmM 
d*At)«mr,"  by  Galaos,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Benoit-sur-Loire.  From  this  book  are  taken  the 
following  figures,  which  constitute  a  numerical  pre- 
diction: 

12-16«^19— 14116151S-6-1514— 
M115141161  18a0-5-18-51ftl8  510-5-14-»-114-«a- 
4'«1— 16-5*«ll«-I9*5-4'5— 19-23— 
4-81«118-»-519-614-a0-l»— 10^6  181— 
1618-519-W-5-14  20— 4-5— 18-51«-21-ai2  9  17  21-5— 
«18114S*lfll»-*-914-4»-22fllfl  9-212  5— 16  118- 
12'5--l»^l«-6181-7-5— 21•14•«•22  4•18•l»•5•12— 
22•5•18•l»— 12-5— 4-9-23— 14•5•21•22•fl5•13•5— 
l«•fl•5•3•12•5. 

By  taking  each  of  the  preceding  figures  as  a  let- 
ter, 1  as  a,  2  as  6, 12  as  /,  and  so  on,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentence — LouU  Naipoiion  Buonaparte,  repri- 
eeniant  du  peuple  de  dis  departemente,  sera  presidsnt 
de  Ripublique  Franfoise,  tTidivisible,  dtmocrati^tiSy  par 
le  suffrage  universel,  vers  Is  dix  neuvthfM  sHcle, 
which  translated  into  English  is — "  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  representative  of  the  people  from  ten 
departments,  will  be  president  of  the  French  Re- 
puUici  indivisable,  democratic,  by,  universal 'suf- 
frage, about  the  nineteenth  century.** 
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The  addition  of  all  the  figures  representing  letters 
of  every  word  gires  the  following  numbers : 

Louis 77       Brought  /oncard. .  1066 

Napol6on 9S  indivisible 114 

Buonaparte 113  d^moeratiqos 131 

r^preseniaat 155  par 35 

du S5  la 17 

peuple 75  suflVage 73 

de 9  universal 188 

dix 30  vers M 

d^partaments 140  la 17 

aera 43  dix 30 

prteident 110  neuvidma M 

da 9  aidcla U 

R^puUiqua ISO  

Fran^aiae 76  1848 

As  will  be  seen,  the  total  of  these  figures  makes 
exactly  1848,  the  year  of  his  election. 

Spibitual  intercourse  (so  called)  has  become  a 
fashionable  amusement  in  up4own  circles,  it  has 
got  to  be  quite  the  rage  to  unite  a  select  party  of 
friends  to  witness  the  supernatural  dancing  of  chairs 
and  tables.  These  pretended  phenomena  are  not 
paraded  before  the  public  credulity  for  the  first  time. 
Madame  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  m  a 
letter  written  in  June,  1788,  to  her  friend  Madame 
de  Raigecoutt,  stated  that  for  some  time  previous 
the  most  unaccountable  phenomena  liad  been  taking 
place  in  the  imlaceof  Versailles.  *'  The  doors  open 
and  close  by  themselves ;  the  ])ictures  move  with- 
out any  human  agency ;  the  queen  who  is  by  no 
superstitious  or  timorous,  was  very  much  frighten- 
ed n  week  or  two  ago,  while  she  was  alone  in  her 
chamliet — all  the  various  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
room  began  to  move  about.  The  aame  thing  hap- 
pened at  the  saroo  liour  in  the  king's  apartments.  1 
ronfcss  iliat  all  tliese  singular  events  aadiien  and 
alarm  me.  Does  not  heaven  forewarn  us  by  these 
miracles  that  something  dreadful  is  alxHit  to  hap)>en 
to  the  kingdom ef  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?'* 

An  egolistical  friend  of  oure — who  believes  him- 
self at  ilie  same  time  the  centre,  the  oliject  and  the 
cause  o(  every  thing  ibal  exists,  and  every  thing  that 
takes  place,  said  to  us  the  other  day :  '*  It  is  only  to 
ma  that  such  misfortunes  happen  !" 

**  Wltat  is  the  matter  ?"  we  asked. 

**  Don't  you  see  tliat  it  is  raining,**  he  answered. 


SoMS  one  remarked  to  us  last  summer.  "  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
least  observant  mind  can  not  fail  to  notice.  I  mean, 
that  female  modesty  is  very  much  a  matter  of  habit, 
fashion,  and  convention. 

''  We  have  here  at  New  York,  at  the  Battery,  float- 
ing baths,  very  much  resorted  to  by  ladies  and 
young  girls  who  learn  to  awim  there.  Their  cos- 
tume is  precisely  the  same  as  that  worn  at  Newport 
and  Rockaway.  Upon  no  pretext  is  a  father  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  establishment  with  his  daugh- 
ter, or  a  husband  with  his  wife.  A  man  who  should 
dare  to  show  his  nose  there,  would  be  greeted  with 
any  thing  but  cordiality  by  the  assembled  naiads. 

*'  But  at  the  watenng  places  it  is  diflferent.  At 
Newport,  for  example,  the  ladies  bathe  full  well  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  no  one  takes  offense  at  it." 

The  above  was  listened  to  by  us  with  all  proper 
indignation,  and  although  we  perfectly  perceived 
the  point  of  our  friend's  charge,  we  determined  to 
refute  him,  which  we  did  in  the  following  terms  . 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  of  the 
Christian  Virgin,  who  cut  her  nose  off  in  order  to 
escape  the  importunitiea  of  a  Romaai  proconsul. 


Well,  you  can  see  at  Newport,  Rockaway,  Cape 
May,  Rye  Beach,  and  various  other  places,  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  follow  this  boasted  example 
twice  a  day. 

With  their  bathing  costume,  their  jackets,  pant- 
aloons, and  oiled-silks,  they  look  like  a  crowd  of 
dripping  monkeys  gamboling  on  the  beach. 

Obliged  to  bathe  among  the  men,  they  have  inge- 
niously adopted  the  plan  of  making  themselves  as 
ugly  as  possible 

My  adversary  withdrew  crestfallen,  and  1  have 
prided  myself,  from  that  day  forth,  not  a  little  upon 
my  successful  defense  of  the  fair  sex. 

Thb  following  aflFair  occurred  at  Paris  two  or 
three  years  ago.  A  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
political  world  went  one  evening  to  the  theatre  of 
the  Vurietes  on  the  Boulevard.  As  he  was  leaving, 
oiler  the  performance  was  over,  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know,  but  who  had  evidently  been  dining  out, 
trod  uiK>n  his  toes  several  times. 

Mr. became  angry,  and  after  some  not  partic- 
ularly complimentary  words,  they  exchanged  cards. 

The  next  morning  Mr. went  to  the  residence 

of  a  friend,  related  his  adventure  to  him,  and  placed 
his  adversary's  card  in  his  hand,  begging  him  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

"  What  is  the  appearance  of  this  person  V*  asked 
the  friend. 

''He  is  stout  and  short,  with  light  whiskers." 

In  about  an  hour  the  friend  returned. 

"  Well  ?" 

'*  The  arrangements  are  made.'* 

"What  are  they?" 

•'  Pistols — at  ten  paces.** 

"  What '  was  there  no  other  way  of  settling  it  ?" 

^'  None.  1  arrived  at  the  enemy's  house — he  was 
expecting  me,  for  he  opened  the  door  himself.  *  Sir,' 
I  said  to  him,  *  are  you  Monsieur  de  C V  " 

**  •  Yes,  sir." 

**  *  I  came  from ' " 

"  '  I  understand,  sir.  In  reference  to  the  quarrel 
at  the  Vari^t^?'" 

•♦•Yes,8ir.»" 

'*  *  Well,  sir !  what  arms  does  your  friend  pre* 
fer?'" 

**  *  But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that — '  " 

'*  *  Impossible,  sir !  Your  friend  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  that  1  would  accept  no  apologies.' " 

**  Of  course  1  answered  that  1  was  not  instructed 
to  make  any.** 

•*Well?" 

*'  Well,  as  I  was  just  saying — at  Vincennes — pis- 
tols and  ten  paces." 

"  This  is  very  disagreeable." 

**  Yes,  it  certainly  is ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  must  have  been  very  rude." 

'*  Are  you  mad  ?  He  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  told 
me  that  if  I  did  not  like  it,  he  would  give  me  satis- 
faction." 

**  My  poor  friend !  your  memory  deceives  you. 

Monsieur  de  C has  just  been  telling  me  the 

same  story— only  reversing  the  parties." 

**  t  give  you  my  word—" 

**  No^we  had  been  dining  together — and  you  do 
not  recollect — " 

**  But  1  tell  you  that  it  was  he  who  trod  upon  my 
foot.  1  gave  him  no  provocation ;  I  doubt  if  I  should 
recognize  him." 

**  J  sliould  think  so.  The  description  which  you 
gave  me  is  no  more  like  him  than  if  you  had  never 
seen  him.  You  toUl  ma  that  he  was  stout  and  short, 
with  light  whiskers ;  en  the  conUaiy,  h«  is  Ull*  Uiia, 
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and  beardless.  Come,  his  carriage  is  below — we  will 
follow  in  mine." 

'*  1  mast,  indeed,  have  been  drinking  very  deep. 
Upon  my  honor,  I  was  unconscious  of  giving  any 
offense  !*' 

They  jump  into  the  carriage  and  start.  It  was 
raining  piteously. 

They  reach  Vincennes— the  two  adversaries  are 
face  to  face. 

**  There  is  some  mistake  here,  gentlemen,"  said 

Mr. ;  "  this  is  not  the  person  with  whom  I  had 

a  difficulty !" 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  his  friend,  in  his  ear ;  "  you  had 
been  taking  too  much  wine." 

"  But,"  said  Monsieur  de  C ,  "  this  is  not  the 

gentleman  with  whom  I  exchanged  cards  last  even- 
ing !" 

**  Was  it,"  said  Mr. ,  "  on  coming  out  of  the 

Vari^t6j?" 

"  No  ;  on  going  in." 

**  You  arc  mistaken ;  it  was  on  coming  out." 

"  No  ,  I  say  it  was  on  going  in." 

"  Be  quiet,"  repeated  Mr. 's  friend ;  "  I  tell 

you  that  you  had  taken  too  much." 

**  You  trod  on  my  foot !"  said  Monsieur  de  C . 

**  Just  the  reverse  !" 

"  Excuse  me  !   1  am  very  sure — " 

**  At  any  rate,  whoever  was  in  the  wrong,  we  have 
had  a  quarrel,  and  we  have  come  to  fight.  You  were 
certainly  the  man.  Load  the  pistols,  gentlemen  ! 
It  IS  very  odd  ;  I  took  you  to  be  much  stouter." 

"  And  1  supposed  you  to  be  infinitely  smaller." 

"  You  had  been  dining  out,"  continued  Mr. , 

while  the  distance  was  being  measured. 

"  1 ! — on  the  contrary,  I  had  not  dined  at  all !" 

**  Gentlemen,  take  your  places."  said  the  seconds. 

Mr. ,  placed  opposite  De  C ,  drew  from 

his  waistcoat  pocket  his  adversary's  card,  and,  read- 
ng  it  once  more,  said :  •*  Fire,  Monsieur  de  C !" 


*•  No,"  said  Monsieur  de  C-^-,  "  I  never  fire  first : 
fire  yourself,  Mr.  Leonard." 

••  Leonard  ?" 

**  That  is  the  name  upon  your  card." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

♦♦  Look  for  yourself." 

"  This  is  not  my  card.    My  name  is ." 

The  seconds  interfere.  "What  does  all  this 
mean?" 

*'  I  certainly,  on  coming  out,  exchanged  cards  with 
a  man  who  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  who,  in  answer 
to  my  demand  for  an  explanation,  said  :  *  If  yuu  are 
not  satisfied,  hero  is  my  card !' " 

"  But,"  said  Monsieur  de  C ,  **  this  is  just  what 

happened  to  me  on  going  in." 

**  My  man  is  stout  and  short,  and  has  light  whis- 
kers." 

*'  Mine  is  stout  and  short.  I  did  not  remark  hk 
whiskers." 

**  He  was  quite  drunk." 

"  1  did  not  like  to  say  how  drunk  he  was,  when  I 
supposed  that  you  were  the  person." 

**  It  was  undoubtedly  the  same  individual." 

Explanations  followed,  which  satisfied  all  that 
the  mysterious  Mr.  Leonard  had  first  had  a  quarrel 

and  an  exchange  of  cards  with  Monsieur  de  C . 

on  gomg  into  the  theatre,  and  that  on  going  out,  he 

renewed  the  same  scene  with  Mr. ;  but,  instead 

of  giving  his  own  card,  he  had  given  Monsieur  de 
C 's,  which  he  had  just  received. 

'♦  It  is  a  mistake,"  said  Mr. .    **  But  where 

does  he  live  ?" 

They  examined  Mr.  Leonardos  card — there  was 
no  address. 

"  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  good  sense,"  said 

Monsieur  de  C :  "  he  evidently  thought  that  if 

two  men  could  be  found  mad  enough  to  take  up 
seriously  such  a  quarrel,  it  was  with  one  another 
they  ought  to  fight." 


Cittroq  JintiniH. 


A  COMPLETE  edition  of  Coleridge's  Works  is 
in  press  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  to  be  comprised 
in  seven  handsome  duodecimos,  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Shbdd.  The  first  volume  has  been  issued, 
containing  The  Aids  to  Reflection  and  The  States 
man's  Manual^  with  President  Marsh's  admirable 
Preliminary  Essay  to  the  former  work,  and  an  In- 
troductory Essay  to  the  present  edition,  on  the  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  of  Coleridge.  In  common 
with  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Cole 
ridge  in  this  country,  we  welcome  this  publication, 
which  embraces  the  only  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  as  an  important  and  val- 
uable memorial  to  the  rare  gifts  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  the  present  century.  Such  an 
edition  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  by  our  most 
intelligent  scholars,  and  we  rejoice  that  their  wishes, 
in  this  respect,  are  to  be  so  fully  gratified.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  present  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
position  of  Coleridge  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and 
theologian.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  His  merits  as  a 
poet  are  universally  acknowledged  by  cultivated 
readers.  If  he  docs  not  claim  so  lofty  a  niche  as 
that  assigned  by  common  consent  to  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  or  Scott,  le  fills  a  sphere  of  brightness  and 
))urity  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  he  may 
boldly  challenge  the  pretensions  of  every  rival.  As 
a  philosopher  and  theologian,  his  claims  are  clearly 


and  forcibly  stated  in  the  elaliorate  Intrcxlactory 
Essay  prefixed  to  this  edition.  Describing  his  in- 
tellectual (Progress  from  the  early  Pantheism,  in 
which  he  was  involved,  to  the  elevated  Platonic 
and  Christian  Spiritualism,  which  he  subsequently 
attained,  the  writer  ably  discusses  the  influence 
exerted  on  his  mind  by  the  philosopheib  of  Germany, 
candidly  points  out  the  defective  elements  in  his 
system  of  speculation,  but  warmly  vindicates  his 
title  to  the  character  of  an  orthodox  theologian. 
According  to  Professor  Shedd,  the  Pantheistic  ten- 
dencies of  Schelling  find  their  most  cogent  refutation 
in  the  teachings  of  Coleridge,  who  was  himself  more 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy than  of  any  other  modem  system.  **  After  all 
the  study  and  reflection  which  Coleridge  expended 
upon  the  systems  of  speculation  that  sprang  up  in 
Germany  after  that  of  Kant,  it  is  very  evident  that 
his  closest  and  longest  continued  study  was  iqiplied 
to  Kant  himself.  After  all  his  wide  study  of  phi- 
losophy, ancient  and  modem,  the  two  minds  who 
did  most  toward  the  formation  of  Coleridge *s  philo- 
sophic opinions  were  Plato  and  Kant.  From  the 
Greek  he  derived  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  fully 
sympathized  with  his  warmly-glowing  and  poetic 
utterance  of  philosophic  tmths.  From  the  German 
he  derived  the  more  strictly  scientific  part  of  his 
system— the  fundamental  distinctions  between  tlie 
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Understanding  and  the  Reason  (with  the  sub-dis- 
tinction of  the  latter  into  Speculative  and  Practical), 
and  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  With  him  also  he 
siympathized  in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute 
nature  and  validity  of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality— of  the  binding  obligation  of 
Conscience — and  generally  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Moral  and  Practical  over  the  purely  Speculative. 
Indeed  any  one  who  goes  to  the  study  of  Kant,  after 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by  the  spontaneous 
and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
— the  heartiness  and  entireness  with  which  the  En- 
lishman  enters  into  the  method  and  sjrstem,  of  this, 
in  many  respects,  greatest  philosopher  of  the  modem 
world."  Next  to  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy, Professor  Shedd  maintains  that  it  was  the 
devout  and  amiable  Jacobi,  with  whom  Coleridge 
exhibited  the  most  profound  intellectual  ssnnpathies. 
**  In  thus  siding  ultimately  with  the  Critical  Philos- 
ophy rather  than  with  the  system  of  Identity  that 
succeeded  it,  Coleridge  had  much  in  common  with 
Jacobi.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  speaking  gen- 
erally, Coleridge  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  English  Philosophy,  that  Jacobi  docs  to  that  of 
Germany,  and  Pascal  to  that  of  France.  Neither 
of  these  three  remarkably  rich  and  genial  thinkers 
has  left  a  strictly  scientific  and  finished  system  of 
philosophy,  but  the  function  of  each  was  rather  an 
awakening  and  suggestive  one.  The  resemblance 
lietween  Coleridge  and  Jacobi  is  very  striking. 
Each  has  the  same  estimate  of  instinctive  feelings, 
and  the  same  religious  sense  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  over  the  merely  Intel- 
lectual and  Speculative.  Each  clings,  with  the 
same  firm  and  lofty  spirit,  to  the  Ideas  of  Theism, 
and  plants  himself  with  the  same  nwral  firmness, 
upon  the  imperative  decisions  of  Conscience  and 
Moral  Reason.  But  in  no  respect  do  they  harmon- 
ise more  than  in  their  thorough  rejection  of  the  pan- 
theistic view  of  things — of  that  mere  Naturalism 
which  swallows  up  all  personality,  and  thereby,  aQ 
morality  and  religion.  In  reading  Jacobi's  Vmt 
gotdichen  Dingen  one  is  struck  with  the  great  simi- 
larity in  conception,  and  ofWn  in  statement  with 
remarks  and  trains  of  discussions  in  the  Aid*  to 
Reflection.  The  coincidence  in  this  case,  it  is  very 
plain  t9  the  reader,  does  not  arise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge's  coincidence  with  Schelling,  from  a  pre- 
vious study  and  mastery  of  a  predecessor,  but  from 
sustaining  a  similar  relation  to  Kant,  together  with 
a  deep  sense  ef  the  vital  importance  and  absolute 
truth  of  Theism  in  philosophy.  The  coincidence  in 
this  case  is  not  a  mere  genial  reception,  and  fresh 
transfusion,  of  the  thought  of  another  mind,  but  an 
independent  and  original  shoot,  in  comnoon  with 
others,  from  the  one  great  stock,  the  general  system 
of  Theism.  Add  to  this,  that  both  Coleridge  and 
Jaeobi  were  close  students  of  Plato,  and  by  mental 
constitution,  were  alike  predisposed  to  the  moulding 
influence  of  this  greatest  philosophic  mind  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  we  have  still  another  ground  and 
cause  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two.'* 

In  regard  to  the  theology  of  Coleridge,  as  modified 
by  his  personal  religious  experience,  Professor  Shedd 
offers  some  discriminating  remarks.  **The  bio- 
graphical materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
spirituality,  and  religious  experience  of  Coleridge, 
are  exceedingly  meagre,  but  there  is  full  reason  for 
believing,  from  the  gushes  of  tender  devotional  feel- 
ing that  burst  up  spontaneouly,  and  with  the  utmost 
unconsciousness,  on  the  slightest  hint  or  occasion, 
that  a  most  profound  Christian  experience  lay 


and  tremulous  under  the  whole  of  his  culture  and 
character.  We  think  we  can  see  plainly  in  these 
most  touching  expressions  of  a  sense  of  bondage 
which  sometimes  escape  from  him,  that  Coleridge 
in  common  with  the  wise  and  the  holy  of  all  ages, 
was  slowly  but  triumphantly  fighting  through  that 
great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which, 
far  more  than  the  richness  of  a  merely  human  en 
dowment,  is  the  secret  of  that  lofty  and  melancholy 
interest  with  which,  even  if  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  struggle,  every  truly  noble  and  thoughtful 
mind,  contemplates  the  lives  oi  those  elect  spirits 
whom  God's  grace  has  chosen  as  its  distinguished 
organs  of  manifestation — that  unearthly  contest 
which,  more  than  all  else,  is  the  secret  of  that  su- 
perior charm,  which  sets  the  Co^etwnu  of  Augus- 
tine as  high  above  the  Confetsunu  of  Rousseau,  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  In  this  connection 
we  believe  that  the  opium-eating  of  Coleridge,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  a  pharisaic  spirit  by 
those  who  had  small  if  any  knowledge  of  that  pub- 
lican-like humility  and  lowly  self-despair  which  is 
the  heart  and  kernel  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished 
from  a  merely  pagan  or  ethnic  character,  was  the 
occasion,  as  are  all  evil  habits  in  the  regenerate 
soul,  of  this  deep  and  continually  deepening  relig- 
ious consciousneqp ;'  and  that  if  that  peculiarity, 
which  resulted  from  thb  struggle  with  an  evil  habit, 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  Coleridge's  experience  as  a 
Christian,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  depth,  expanse, 
and  true  elevation.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  told, '  the  tale  of  his  long  and  passionate 
struggle  with,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will 
form  one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  most  interesting 
traits  of  the  moral  and  religious  being  of  this  humble, 
this  exalted  Christian.'  The  pious-minded  believer 
who  finds  an  analogy  in  his  own  experience  to  this 
struggle  with  the  relics  of  an  evil  nature,  and  the 
truly  philosophic  inquirer  who  traces  the  Christian 
life  to  its  hidden  and  lowest  springs,  are  both  of 
them  alike,  far  better  qualified  to  be  judges  and 
censors  over  such  a  frailty  and  sin  as  the  one  in 
question,  than  those  moralists,  who  are  precluded, 
as  of  old,  from  both  the  reception  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  evangelical  spirit,  by  their  self-righteous- 
ness, and  whose  so-called  religion  is  that  merely 
negative  thing,  which  owes  its  origin  not  to  the  con- 
flict of  grace  with  sin,  but  to  an  excess  of  lymph  in 
the  blood."  In  concluding  the  Introductory  Essay, 
the  writer  sums  up  his  views  concerning  the  lead- 
ing points  in  the  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Cole* 
ridge,  in  the  following  condensed  and  luminous 
statement :  **  We  have  not  been  anxious  to  defend 
this  Author  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the  various 
topics  on  which  he  has  given  the  world  his  thoughts, 
believing  that  on  some  of  them  he  is  indefensible. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  expressed  a  decided 
opinion,  that  in  respect  generally  to  the  highest 
problems  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the  opinions 
of  Coleridge  are  every  way  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  those  of  the  master  minds  of  the  race.  We  are 
confident  that  these  volumes  contain,  after  subtract- 
ing the  subtrahend,  a  body  of  thought  upon  the  high- 
est themes  of  reflection,  well  worthy  of  the  study 
of  every  mind  that  is  seeking  a  deep,  clear,  and  ex- 
panded development  of  itself.  Into  the  great  variety 
of  philosophical  theories,  and  the  great  diversity  in 
the  ways  and  methods  of  thinking,  characteristic 
of  this  age,  we  think  the  speculations  of  Coleridge 
deserve  to  be  cast,  and  believe  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  thoroughly  apprehended,  and  there- 
by enter  vitally  into  the  thinking  world,  will  they 
allay  the  furious  fermsntation  that  ii  going  on,  and 
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introduce  unity,  ord«r,  serenity,  and  health,  into 
the  mental  processes  of  the  times.  We  believe  that 
they  will  do  still  more  than  this.  We  believe  that 
they  will  help  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  educated  men,  in  that  Platonic  method 
of  philosophizing,  which  has  come  down  through  all 
the  mutations  in  the  philosophic  world,  which  has 
survived  them  all,  which,  more  than  any  other  meth- 
od, has  shown  an  affinity  with  Religion — natural 
and  revealed — and  which,  through  its  doctrine  of 
seminal  and  germinant  Ideas,  has  been  the  fertile 
root  of  all  the  finest  growths  and  fruitage  of  the 
human  mind.*' 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  use  we  have  made 
of  Professor  Shedd's  Essay  in  this  slight  notice, 
that  we  cherish  a  high  opinion  of  its  ability  and 
value.  Indeed,  we  seldom  find  in  American  liter- 
ature, a  more  intelligent,  profound,  and  discrimin- 
ating discussion  of  a  phUoeophical  theme.  It  is 
singularly  lucid  in  thou^t,  consecutive  in  argument, 
and  chaste  and  appropriate  in  expression.  Evident- 
ly well  versed  in  the  achievements  of  speculative 
inquiry,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  rich- 
ly endowed  with  genuine  philosophic  acumen,  the 
author  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  treating  the 
difficult  topics  which  arise  in  the  discussion.  It  is 
certain  that  very  few  men  who  wsite  in  the  English 
language,  could  have  done  them  more  exact  and 
complete  justice.  W^mean  to  give  his  Essay  the 
highest  praise  which,  perhaps,  it  could  receive,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies, at  the  side  of  President  Marshes  Preliminary 
Essay,  which  every  competent  judge  regards  as  one 
of  the  noblest  modem  specimens  of  philosophical 
composition. 

Redfield  has  issued  an  edition  of  Macaulay's 
Speeches,  in  two  volumes,  reprinted  from  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Debates,  embracing  the  whole  of  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1830  to  his 
retirement  from  political  life.  Many  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  work  have  more  than  a  temporary 
interest,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  no  less  by  their  important  historical 
bearings,  than  by  the  ability  and  eloquence  with 
which  they  are  treated. 

The  TeU-  Tale,  by  H.  Trusta,  consiste  of  a  series 
of  sketches  originally  written  for  Tli*  Boston  Trao- 
eler,  by  the  gifled  author  of  Sunnv  Side,  Mrs.  Prklps, 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Stuabt,  of  Andover. 
Since  her  lamented  decease,  they  have  been  collect- 
ed in  the  present  volume,  and  now  furnish  a  pleasing 
memooal  of  her  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues. 
They  are  among  the  most  vivid  and  natural  pictures 
of  New-England  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Blending  a  subdued  vein  of  satire  with  warm  human 
sympathies,  and  active  religious  feelings,  they  open 
the  interior  of  many  hearts  and  homes,  in  a  manner 
at  once  delightful  and  instructive.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.) 

History  of  the  National  Fiag  of  the  United  States, 
by  Captain  Sohutlkr  Hamilton,  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  national  colors,  with  a 
variety  of  curious  information  on  the  general  subject 
of  military  emblems.  It  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  suc- 
cessful antiquarian  research,  and  can  not  fail  to 
rove  a  seasonable  publication  at  the  present  time. 
Lippineott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

The  Annual  Engraving  presented  to  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  Albion  newspaper  for  the  present  year,  is 
a  charming  full-length  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  </ 
Scots,  from  a  painting  in  ^e  possession  of  the  editor, 
William  Young,  Esq.  It  represents  the  celebrated 
Queen  in  the  flush  of  youthfiil  beauty,  with  sweet 


and  winning  features  that  no  one  can  associate  with 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Songs  of  ths  Seasons,  by  Jambs  Linen.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.)  There  is  much  agreeable  poetry 
in  this  little  volume.  Without  soaring  to  the  highesl 
flights,  the  writer  understands  the  art  of  veraification, 
and  expresses  himself  in  appropriate  and  often  vigor- 
ous language.  His  specimens  of  Scottish  songs  show 
that  his  admiration  of  Bums  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Ths  Life  of  Mrs.  Setan,  by  Rev.  Chablbs  G. 
Whitb.  (Published  by  Edward  Dunigan  and  Broth- 
er.) The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  foundress 
of  the  religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this 
country.  The  volume  contains  a  complete  account 
of  her  religious  history,  and  many  interesting  details 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  this 
country. 

Ths  Farm  and  the  Fireside,  by  Rev.  John  L. 
Blakb.  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  sketches, 
partly  original,  <hi  the  romance  of  agriculture.  Mat- 
ters of  fact,  however,  are  not  exeluded  from  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  well  adapted  for  reading  in  the  snatches 
of  leisure  enjoyed  at  the  farmer's  fireside.  (Auburn: 
published  by  Alden,  Beardsley,  and  Co.) 

Pastoral  Theology,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Vinbt,  by  Thomas  H.  Skinnbr,  D.D.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Few  topics  relating  to  the 
theory  or  practice  of  the  parochial  office  are  omitted 
in  this  comprehensive  manual.  Its  author  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  modem  times ;  the  subject  of  this  work 
bad  received  his  closest  attention  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  he  has  embodied  in  it  not  only  the  fruits 
of  profound  reflection,  but  of  great  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  department  to  "wtdt^  it  relates.  ThOf 
whole  compass  of  duty  involved  in  the  pastoral 
charge  is  considered  in  every  variety  of  aspect— the 
most  judicious  principles  are  laid  dewn  in  regard  to 
difficult  cases--«nd  singularly  suggestive  counsels 
are  presented  for  the  wise,  efficient,  and  benign  ex- 
eroise  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office.  No  one 
consecrated  to  "  the  cure  of  souls'*  can  read  this 
volume  without  obtaining  fresh  incentives  to  activity 
and  zeal,  and  luminous  directions  for  the  appropri- 
ate discharge  of  duty  in  every  sphere.  A  spirit  of 
admirable  gravity  and  tenderness  pervades  the  work. 
The  author  writes  with  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  devoted  pastor,  and  a  feeling  appre- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  trials  and  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  his  work  con- 
fined to  ministers  of  the  gospel  "  Tb^  pastor  is  not, 
in  his  view,  an  isolated  being,  far  removed  from  the 
community  of  Christians  into  the  desert  of  a  solitsiry 
dignity,  to  which  ordinary  believers  must  not  aspire. 
He  conceives  of  him  as  less  above  them  than  as 
their  head,  and  in  the  advance'  in  the  work  of  char- 
ity. Neither  are  his  labors  exclosive ;  oh  the  con- 
trary, all  should  associate  themselves  actively  with 
him,  and  will  do  so  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
fidelity .  The  pastor  is  not  essentially  diflerent  from 
a  Christian— he  is  the  representative  Christian— tfie 
model  of  the  flock.  All  Christians  will  find  in  this 
book  valuable  lessons,  which  they  should  treasure 
up."  The  value  of  this  treatise  is  greatly  enharibed, 
especially  foi^  American  readers,  by  the  original 
matter  contributed  by  the  .learned  translator,,  who 
in  other  respects  has  performed  hit  task  with  con- 
scientious fidelity  and  excellent  taste. 

Ths  Footpath  and  ^gkmay,  by  Bbn  J^HIN  Mob  an, 
is  the  title  of  an  unpretending' 'and  ^veiy^agre^le 
volume  o^  recent  travels  in  Oreat^Britam.  It  does 
not  indeed  claim  tUe  charm  of  novel^r;^fbr  who  can 
glean  any  thing'ne#  in  this  wdl-harvested  field  ? — ' 
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but  as  a  Lively  record  of  the  adventures  and  observa- 
tions of  an  intelligent  humorist,  it  will  richly  reward 
.perusal.    (Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.) 

The  Mine  Explored^  is  one  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  The  American  Sunday  School  Uiuon,  taken 
from  a  valuable  English  work,  intended  as  a  help  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  discusses  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  explains  the  general 
principles  of  their  inspirstioUf  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  chuacter  and  purposes  of  the  several 
books.  In  a  condensed  form,  it  contains  a  copious 
fund  of  Biblical  information. 

The  Adopted  Child,  by  Miss  Jbwssbby,  Agatha** 
Husband,  by  the  author  of  Olive,  and  Bulwbr's 
My  Novel,  are  among  the  most  recent  works  of  fiction 
issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  Each  of  these  novels, 
though  widely  differing  in  character,  will  be  found 
to  possess  no  ordinary  attractiveness.  The  readers 
o(  our  Magazine  need  not  be  informed  of  the  rare 
merits  of  Bulwer's  Novel,  and  the  two  others  are  not 
surpassed  in  interest  by  any  recent  production  of 
the  London  press. 


Sir  RoBBBT  Pbbl  has  presented  a  portrait  of 
John  Knox  to  the  library  of  Geneva,  and  it  has  been 
received  by  the  disciples  of  Calvin  with  marked 
pleasure,  it  is  copied  from  the  portrait  of  the  re- 
former at  Holyrood. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsbn 
to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  receiving 
the  Copley  Medal  for  presentation  to  Albzandbr 
Von  Humboldt,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished 
stcientific  services,  we  find  an  admirably  express- 
ed tribute  to  his  great  work  on  the  Universe,  now 
passing  through  the  press  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try: 

'*  But  Humboldt  attempted  something  higher,  and 
by  the  consent  of  mankind  he  has  accomplished  it  in 
a  very  eminent  degree.  He  thought  that  he  could 
show  why  and  how  this  world  and  the  universe 
itself  is  a  Kosmos,  a  divine  whole  of  life  and  intel- 
lect, namely,  by  its  all-pervading  eternal  lawe.  Law 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  universe :  and  that  law  is 
wisdom,  is  intellect,  is  reason,  whether  viewed  in 
the  formation  of  planetary  systems  or  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  worm ;  and  man  is  the  microcosmus 
and  centre  of  this  creation,  contemplating,  and  more 
or  less  perceiving,  this  universal  order ;  and  science 
is  called  upon  to  investigate  and  to  interpret  them  as 
far  as  she  is  able.  This  work,  in  short,  is  not  a 
farrago,  it  is  an  original  composition,  part  of  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  of  which  is 
greater  than  all  its  component  parts  together.  As 
Herodotus,  after  he  had  traveled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  ancient  world, 
comprehended  the  results  in  his  immortal  History, 
thus  Humboldt,  after  having  observed  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  from  the  Chimborazo  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  concentrated  his  thoughts  and  researches 
in  his  immortal  Kosmos." 


The  gentleman  who  is  to  replace  Mr.  Empson  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  Mr. 
Georoe  CoRNBWjLLL  Lswis— long  the  Whig  finan- 
cial secretary  at  the  Treasury — and  on  three  occa- 
sions an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  into  the 
present  Parliament.  Mr.  Lewis  is  favorably  known 
as  an  author — is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
political  economy — and  though  not  himself  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  higher  classes  of  literature,  is  said  to 
appreciate  literature  in  all  its  branches  with  a  hearty 
and  discriminating  relish. 


There  is  some  talk  in  London  of  a  new  Magazine, 
on  a  new  and  victorious  **  principle,"  to  be  conducted 
by  Oxford  men,  chief  among  them  Mr.  Buckley,  a 
well-known  contributor  to  Bohn's  Classical  Ltbrary. 
There  are  also  whispers  of  something  being  planned 
in  the  magazine  way  by  Young  Cambridge.  In 
this  respect  the  two  great  Universities  may  well 
say  that  the  narvest  indeed  is  plentiful,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few. 


Mr.  Bentley  announces  the  Memorials  and  Corre- 
spondence  of  Charles  James  Fox,  on  which  the  late 
Lord  Holland  was  understood  to  be  so  long  engaged 
The  work,  however,  is  now  to  be  edited  by  Lonl 
John  Russell,  and  to  extend  to  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo. The  same  publisher  promises  a  History,  in  one 
large  volume,  of  The  Adnunistratum  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  Mr.  Kayb,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
War  in  Affghamstan — and  a  History,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  of  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  British  Empite 
from  1847  to  1851,  by  the  present  Earl  Grey.— The 
fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  The  Letters  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  including  some  new  letters  now  first 
published  from  the  original  MSS  ,  under  the  editor- 
ship, as  before,  of  Lord  Mahon,  will,  we  believe, 
shortly  appear. — Two  volumes  of  Letters  of  the  Poet 
Gray,  so  often  announced  by  Mr.  Bentley,  are  to 
come  out  at  last  during  the  present  season.  They 
will  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitpord,  author  of 
The  Life  of  Gray. — Nor  is  Mr.  Murray  without  nis 
usual  attractive  bill  of  fare  for  the  literary  appetite 
The  Lowe  Papers,  left  in  a  mass  of  confusion  at  the 
death  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  are  now  nearly  ready ; 
and  the  St.  Helena  lAfe  of  Napoleon  will  appear,  it 
is  said,  for  the  first  time  (as  far  as  Sir  Hudson  Lows 
is  concerned)  in  its  true,  light.  The  Castlereagh 
Papers  (now  in  Mr.  Murray's  hands)  will  include 
matter  of  moment  connected  with  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Battle  of  Watorloo,  and  the  occupation 
of  Paris.  The  same  publisher  announces  The 
Speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (to  which  i*o 
called  attention  some  time  back) — also  a  work  Uj 
Mr.  Gborob  Campbell,  called  India  as  u  may  be— 
and  another  by  Captain  Elphinstone  Erskine. 
about  the  Western  Pacific  and  Feejee  Islands. 


**  Castle  Avon,**  says  the  London  CrUic,  **  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  traces  of  haste  or  of  exhaustion  as 
did  Mrs.  Mabsh's  last  novel.  It  has  much  of  the 
freshness  of  her  earlier  works.  The  spirit  of  th« 
AdmiraPs  Daughter  reappears  in  these  pages  and  we 
are  riveted  to  them  by  the  same  spell.  The  story 
is  more  than  commonly  interesting  It  is  thoroughly 
romant  c  combining  elements  which,  howevei  people 
pretend  to  despise  them  in  theory,  they  are  always 
pleased  with  in  practice  ;  there  is  mystery — ^there  is 
crime — there  is  sorrow — there  is  suffering  virtue — 
triumphant  vice — and,  in  the  end,  poetical  justice, 
each  one  his  desert.  We  can  assure  our  readen 
that  if  they  want  a  thoroughly  exciting,  *  alisorbing* 
story,  they  will  find  it  here,  and  it  is  told  with  Mrs. 
Marsh's  well  known  power  of  pathos,  and  much  of 
her  earliest  capacity  for  graphic  description.'' 


The  veteran  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  just  put  forth  a 
treatise  On  Miracles,  which,  though  small  in  com- 
pass, is  one  of  the  best  we  have  yet  seen  on  that  im- 
portant subject.  Without  much  origmaUty,  it  dis- 
plays considerable  power,  and  presents  to  the  reader 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  principal  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  miracu- 
lous interposition,  all  of>which  he  ctimbuts  with  sin- 
gular ease  and  dexterity.   The  author,  althoiigh  now 
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a  septnagenahaii,  writes  with  all  his  fonner  Tigor. 
His  first  published  work,  namely,  on  the  Socinian 
eontroversy,  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
achieved  an  immediate  reputation  for  its  writer, 
which  he  has  erer  since  sustained,  and  which  will 
be  widely  extended  by  his  present  effort. 


Besides  such  "old  stagers,"  to  use  Lord  Palmbr- 
ston's  expression,  in  literature  and  politics,  as  him- 
self and  Lord  John  Russbll,  there  are  at  least  two 
younger  men  of  some  mark  in  the  literary  world  who 
hold  prominent  places  in  the  new  administration — 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Molbswokth. 
Mr.  Gladstone  began  life  as  a  literary  upholder  of 
the  "  High"  party  in  the  Church ;  and  on  some  future 
occasion  we  may  perhaps  have  a  sketch  of  the  ricis- 
situdes  of  his  intellectual  career,  from  Tke  State  in 
kt  Relations  to  the  Chwrchy  onward  te  his  recent 
pamphlet  on  Religious  Liberty.  Sir  William 
Molesworth  was  the  founder  of  the  Zomion,  after- 
ward the  London  and  Weatmintter  Review^  and  is 
still  better  known  as  the  editor  of  a  costly  collection 
of  the  writings  of  Hoddbs.  Politics,  like  poverty, 
effect  strange  companionships — seldom  stranger  than 
this,  of  the  compiler  of  Selections  from  the  Liturgy 
for  Family  Use,  with  the  living  collector  and  illus- 
trator of  the  works  of  the  chief  English  Atheist ! 


"Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  religious 
publications,"  says  a  London  journal,  "  is  a  volume 
entitled  The  American  Pulpit :  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  America.  It 
contains  fourteen  sermons  on  various  subjects,  by 
names  that  have  a  world-wide  fame,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  a  large  grasp  of  their  subjects,  and 
for  a  masteiy  and  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  them, 
almost  unknown  in  the  English  pulpit." 


The  Athenauniy  reviewing  (with  much  ability)  the 
literary  character  of  the  past  year,  remarks  that 
France  is,  for  the  moment,  blotted  out  from  the  list 
of  literary  nations.  "All  the  Muses  are  silent  on 
her  soil.  Her  poets  are  exiles — her  wits  and  orators 
silent.  Her  historians,  with  one  bold  and  noble  ex- 
ception, are  abashed  and  idle."  What  is  true  of  lit- 
erary France,  is  true  in  its  degree  of  almost  every 
other  country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  "  In  Prus- 
sia, the  Muses  have  been  gagged,  as  Frbiligbath 
would  tell  us  did  we  need  his  words  for  such  a  fact ; 
in  Austria  they  have  been  sent  to  jail ;  in  Italy  they 
have  been  shot  in  almost  every  market-place." 


"  While  Mr.  Thackbbat,"  says  the  London  News, 
"  is  expressing  gratitude  for  the  honors  thrust  upon 
him  at  New  York,  an  American  writer,  not  less 
widely  known,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  is  paying  the 
most  modest  of  visits  to  London,  his  arrival  even  not 
having  been  mentioned  by  any  other  journal  than  our 
own.  When  an  English  author,  even  such  an  one 
as  Mr.  Tupper,  visits  the  United  States,  he  raises  a 
cloud  of  dust  before  he  has  been  there  a  week,  but 
when  such  men  as  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Cooper, 
and  Bryant  cross  from  their  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
fact  is  barely  chronicled  in  our  journals,  and  the 
greetings  awaiting  them  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
Uterary  parties^* 


M.  Philarbtb  Chaslbs  has  given  in  the  Revue 
Contemporaire  of  December,  the  translation  of  the 
first  two  acts  of  Cornblius  Matthbws'  American 
tra^e'dy  of  Witchcraft.  In'  the  introductory  preface, 
M.  Chasles  says — "  We  offer  to  our  readers,  in  its 
integiity,  and  with  a  complete  fidelity,  this  literary 


curiosityi  the  first  American  tragedy  worthy  of  tht 
name,  or  rather  the  first  drama,  bearing  the  impren, 
not  of  imitation  from  the  English,  but  of  the  < 
tial  genius  of  the  United  States." 


The  copyright  of  the  complete  works  of  Victob 
Hugo,  together  with  the  stock  and  engravings  on 
hand,  have  just  been  sold  in  Paris  for  82,000  firanot 
— ;£3280 — by  the  company  which  purchased  them 
several  years  ago.  The  new  proprietors  intend  to 
publish  the  works  in  parts,  at  four  sous  each.  This 
form  of  publication  has  already  been  adopted  with 
immense  success  for  the  works  of  Gborob  Sand, 
Balzac,  Sub,  and  other  popular  writers ;  also  for 
translations  of  Scott,  Byron,  Coopbr,  ukd  Dick 

BNS. 


Another  eminent  name  must  be  added  to  Emperor 
Napoleon  lU.'s  long  list  of  literary  and  scientific  vie- 
tims — that  of  M.  Pouillbt,  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  This  distinguished  savant  has  just 
been  dismissed  from  the  Professorship  of  Physical 
Sciences  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
for  having  declined,  from  conscientious  motives,  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  "  His  Imperial  Majesty." 

The  French  translation  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  His- 
tory of  England,  has  been  published  within  the  last 
few  days  at  Paris,  and  has  been,  as  was  expected, 
eagerly  read. 


Professor  Petbrmann,  as  we  hear  from  Berlin,  is 
at  present  engaged  at  Damascus  in  cop3ring,  with  the 
aid  of  other  learned  men,  a  Syriac  New  Testament 
of  the  sixth  century,  which,  it  is  said,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  itself  translated  verbally  from  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Greek  manuscripts. 

We  had  oceasion  to  draw  attention  some  time  back 
to  the  extensive  and  very  able  forgeries  of  autographs 
and  letters  of  distinguished  personages,  of  olden  and 
modem  times,  made  of  late  years  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. More  forgeries  have  just  been  detected  in 
the  late  sale  at  Paris  of  a  vast  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, which  belonged  to  a  Baron  de  Trcmont,  re- 
cently deceased.  One  of  them  is  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Rabelais  from  Nice,  giving 
an  account  of  the  negotiations  in  that  city  between 
Pope  Paul  III.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  But  it  turns  out  that  at  the  very 
time  Rabelais  was  at  Montpellier,  and  that  the  let- 
ter, which  is  in  bad  Latin,  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  pas- 
sage in  a  work  left  some  time  after  by  the  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  in  whose  service  he  was.  Yet  the  paper, 
mk,  and  handwriting  of  this  epistle  are  so  admirably 
imitated,  that  they  would  deceive  the  sharpest  con- 
noisseur. 


Alexandbr  Dumas  has  commenced  publishing  in 
the  fnulleton  form,  in  one  of  the  Paris  daily  news- 
papers, a  new  work,  called  Isaac  Laquedem.  In  a 
sort  of  introduction,  he  tells  the  public  that  it  is  t« 
occupy  eighteen  volumes,  and  that  it  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years'  reading  and  reflection,  and  of 
innumerable  joumeyings — in  fact,  the  grand  work 
of  his  life — that  on  which  he  vrill  base  his  claim  to 
fame. 


A  new  volume  by  Comtb  has  appeared.  It  is 
called  Catechisme  Positiviste,  ou  sommaire  Exposition 
de  la  Religion  Universelle,  and  contains,  in  the  form 
of  dialogues  between  a  priest  and  a  woman,  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  his  religious  idews. 
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FiouBES  1  AND  2. — Ball  and  Walking  Dbbss. 


FIGURE  1.— Ball  Toilet  for  Young  Lady.— 
The  hair  is  raised  in  front,  and  the  back  hair  is 
disposed  in  a  plat  and  a  smooth  torsade  rolled  to- 
getner.  A  moss  rose,  with  a  few  bucjs  and  some  foli- 
age, is  arranged  on  one  side  between  the  ear  and 
the  knot.  A  few  loops  of  a  narrow  silver  ribbon 
are  mixed  with  the  bunches  of  flowers.  Three  ends 
of  ribbon  of  unequal  length  hang  down  at  the  side. 
Dress  of  pink  lisse  crape  with  a  silver  stripe.  Un- 
der dress  of  pink  silk.  Body  low  and  round,  bor- 
dered with  a  silver  stripe  three  Quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  crape  is  gathered  under  the  ilver  stripe 
on  eaich  side  of  the  body  in  front.  The  middle  of 
the  chest  is  plain  like  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  The 
sleeves  of  iiink  taffeta  are  short  and  pufl^ed;  they 
have  a  small  upper  sleeve  of  pink  crape,  slit  up  so 
ns  to  form  three  points  ;  they  are  gathered  in  the 
arm  hole,  edgcnl  with  a  silver  stripe,  and  float  loose 
at  bottom.  The  skirt  is  pink  taffeta  and  very  full. 
That  of  lisse  crape  is  composed  of  four  widths,  which 
are  attached  to  the  body  without  being  sewed  to- 
gether, except  against  the  waist,  where  they  are 
just  tacked  so  as  to  keep  them  near  together.  These 
widths  are  all  bordered  with  a  silver  stripe  an  inch 
wide ;  and  at  bottom  they  have  a  hem  four  inches 
deep. 

FiouRE  2. — Walking  Dress. — Bonnet  of  black 
and  blue  velvet  and  black  lace,  with  curled  black 
feathers,  and  narrow  No.  4  black  and  blue  velvet 


r.bbon,  all  mounted  on  a  shape  of  black  tulle,  and 
wired.  The  brim  of  black  tulle  is  two  inches  wide. 
The  edge  is  formed  of  a  rather  large  roll  of  black 
velvet ;  a  lace  an  inch  wide  is  sewed  rather  full  to 
I'ae  edge  of  the  roll  against  the  brim.  The  sides  of 
the  crown  are  composed  of  blue  velvet  five  inches 
wide,  the  edge  l^ing  on  the  brim  in  six  rounded 
points,  about  an  inch  in  length,  l>ordered  with  a  roll 
of  black  velvet,  under  which  is  sewed  a  black  lace 
that  covers  the  space  between  the  blue  velvet  and  the 
roll  at  the  edge.  The  other  edge  of  the  blue  velvet 
is  straight,  and  is  also  bordered  with  a  roll  of  black 
velvet.  A  black  lace  covers  the  blue  velvet,  and  its 
scolloped  edges  follow  the  velvdt  Vandykes.  An- 
other piece  of  blue  velvet  forming  large  round  points 
with  black  velvet  piping  round  them,  is  cut  m  the 
fanchon,  10  inches  long  by  14  wide.  A  black  lace 
also  covers  this  fanchon,  which  forms  the  top  of  the 
crowTi  and  the  curtain.  A  cordon  of  curled  black 
feathers  divides  the  crown  into  two  parts,  and  comes 
to  the  hollow  of  the  cheeks,  where  it  forms  tufts  of 
feathers.  The  inside  of  the  brim  is  covered  with 
blonde  laid  even  on  the  black  lace  that  fonns  the 
brim. — Dress  of  Scotch  velvet.  The  body  is  high, 
and  is  continued  on  the  hips  like  stays.  The  skirt 
is  sewed  on  under  the  edge  of  the  iKKiy.  The  trim- 
mings are  alwut  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  they  are 
crimped  and  sewed  on  the  dress  with  a  piping  to 
conceal  the  seam  entirely.    The  sleeves  arc  large 
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at  top,  and  gradually  l^as  down  to  the  wrist.  The 
first  trimming  of  the  top  of  body  crosses  the  breast, 
and  is  continued  roimd  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  and 
turns  behind  under  the  arm.  A  second  trimming 
forms  a  second  row,  on  the  shoulder,  and  dies  away 
under  the  arm  behind  and  before ;  there  are  next 
three  cross  bands,  one  over  the  other,  and  then  a 
trinuning  that  marks  the  natural  waist,  and  ends  at 
the  side  seams  on  the  hips.  The  bottom  of  the  body 
IS  trimmed  with  two  rows,  forming  a  point  in  front, 
and  rounded  off  well  on  the  hips  and  behind,  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  natural  hollow  of  the  waist.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  crimped  band. 
The  sleeves  have  a  plain  wristband,  an  inch  wide, 
and  two  rows  of  trimming  placed  like  the  cuff  of  a 
gauntlet.  A  small  guipure  projects  on  the  hand.  A 
chevalidre  collar  in  guipure. 

DiNNBS  Costume.— Coiffure,  black  velvet  ribbon 
and  taffeta  ribbon  worked  with  gold.  This  coiffure, 
very  simple  though  elegant,  is  composed  of  a  band 
of  velvet  16  inches  long  and  very  near  an  inch  wide, 
along  which  runs  a  gold  ornament.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  band  meet  under  a  piece  of  velvet, 
on  which  are  loops  of  velvet  and  figured  ribbon.  On 
the  top  there  are  five  velvet  loops,  viz.,  one  5^  inches 
long,  starting  from  the  middle  and  covering  the  back 
hair ;  then  two  on  each  side,  under  which  are  three 
unequal  loops  and  a  floating  end  of  No.  12  taffeta 
ribbon  figured  with  gold.  The  hair,  in  puffed  band- 
eaux, is  parted  so  that  the  velvet  band  passes  under 
the  upper  platt,  which  is  brought  to  join  the  waved 
and  puffed  bandeau.  Dress  of  black  moire,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  lace.  The  body,  also  of  moire, 
is  low  and  heart-shaped  in  front,  somewhat  rounded 
behind.  It  is  trimmed,  at  top,  with  a  velvet  bertha, 
which  forms  a  point  in  front,  widens  on  the  shoul- 
ders, where  it  is  slit  up,  and  rounded  behind.  It  is 
bordered  with  a  narrow  black  lace.  The  bottom  of 
the  body  is  composed  of  a  sham  velvet  lappet,  com- 


ing over  the  hip,  and  sloping  off  to  form  a  point  like 
the  body.  The  skirt,  very  ample  f  four  yards  round), 
is  put  on  to  the  edge  of  the  false  lappets,  and  forms 
hollowplaits,  laid  one  on  the  other,  to  near  the  mid- 
dle. The  trimming  of  the  skirt  is  composed  of 
twelve  large  leaves  of  velvet,  almond-shape,  sewed 
on  the  moire,  and  surrounded  by  a  lace  an  inch  wide. 
The  pieces  of  velvet  are  at  bottom  seven  inches  wide. 
The  comers  are  rounded.  They  diminish  in  width 
toward  the  top,  and  are  28  inches  deep.  At  bottom 
there  is  an  interval  of  twelve  inches  between  them. 
The  sleeve,  of  moire,  is  seven  inches  long ;  it  is 
rather  wide,  and  open  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is 
decorated  all  round  with  velvet  leaves,  miniatures  of 
the  others.  The  under- sleeve  is  composed  of  two 
bouillons  of  black  lace,  the  second  of  which  comes 
below  the  elbow,  and  is  terminated  at  bottom  by  a 
handsome  black  lace,  with  Vandykes  at  the  edge. 
The  chemisette  is  made  of  white  lace. 

Lace  waistcoats  and  jacket  bodies  are  less  worn 
for  evening  costume.  Bodies  en  stomacher  are  most 
in  favor.  Narrow  parti-colored  fringes  are  being 
introduced  for  trimming  evening  dresses.  Satins 
and  rich  silks  are  also  trimmed  with  rather  broad 
and  full  silk  fringes. 

Cap  of  silk  tulle,  with  small  velvet  spots ;  silk 
fanchon,  trimmed  with  fringe  and  black  vetvet ;  taf- 
feta barbes,  pinked  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 


Figure  3.— Dinner  Costume. 
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▼IBW  HEAR  AN  ANCIBNT  BXCATATIOH. 


POUBTLESS  there  is  nothing  which  the  visit- 
or  will  see  in  the  copper  region,  which  will 
produce  in  him  such  lively  emotions  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  leading  the  mind  directly  to  the 
mighty,  yet  hidden  and  mysterious  forces  of  na- 
ture, as  the  Mass  Copper.  Whether  regarded 
as  the  product  of  the  same  convulsive  throes  by 
which  the  Trap  Range  was  heaved  to  its  present 
position ;  or  as  afterward  injected  or  formed  by 
chemical  action  in  the  fissures  then  created  ;  in 
either-case,  he  beholds  before  him  the  palpable 
result  of  secret  and  marvelous  agency.  Reflec- 
tions like  these  will  arise  to  him,  when  landing  at 
the  Sault,  he  first  beholds  upon  the  dock  a  pile  of 
such  masses  as  we  have  before  described ;  and 
again  at  Eagle  River,  where  a  similar  pile  awaits 
him  at  the  warehouse  of  the  Cliff  Mine.  But 
nowhere  are  these  impressions  so  vivid  and  pow- 
erful, as  when  standing  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  aged  rocks,  he  beholds  uncovered  before  him, 
in  situ,  and  in  soKd  connection,  an  extent  of  the 
metal,  which,  fairly  estimated,  has  a  gravity  of 
fifty  tons,  and  all,  saving  a  slight  admixture  of 
quartz,  of  the  utmost  purity  and  malleability. 
Methinks  it  is  something  to  behold  a  sijifht  like 
*  Coneladed  (torn  the  March  Number. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  36.— Oo 


this!  Methinks  it  is  something  to  see  these 
huge  blocks  taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
of  such  purity,  yet  ncUive ! — to  strike  your  foot 
against  them,  as  you  may  against  the  thinner 
ones,  and  hear  them  ring  !  * 

To  fit  these  masses  for  conveyance  to  the 
upper  air,  subdivision  is  of  course  necessary. 
This  is  effected  by  a  slow  and  tedious  method, 
yet  the  only  one  as  yet  found  practicable.  The 
masses  are  separated  into  manageable  blocks 
solely  by  the  chisel  and  hammer :  one  man  hold- 


SIPARATIIfO  THK  COPPBR  BLOCKS. 

ing  the  chisel,  while  two  others  strike  alternate- 
ly with  seven  pound  hammers,  as  in  the  case  ot 
sloping.  In  Uiis  way,  by  the  successive  re- 
moval of  small  narrow  chips,  still  increasing  in 
length,  until  this  reaches  the  thickness  of  the 
mass,  the  separation  is  finally  effected.     Many 


of  the  ancient  stone  hamjpers,  chisels,  &c.,  here 
represented,  have  been  found  near  the  remains 
of  excavations  made  in  early  times.  A  mass 
of  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet 
across,  will  in  this  way  require  eight  days  to 
divide  it.  Such  a  mass  when  severed,  supposing 
the  length  the  same  as  the  breath  will  be  found 
to  weigh  between  4000  and  5000  pounds.     It 


*  The  largest  mess  of  natire  metal  which  has  been 
(bond  in  the  ClifT  Mine,  uncovered  at  one  time,  has  been 
estimated  by  the  superintendent  at  eighty  tons. 
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has  been  attempted  by  the  application  of  the 
circular  saw,  iq  effect  this  subdivision  more  rap- 
idly, and  much  expenditure  "was  made  by  the 
Copper  Falls  Company  in  this  attempt ;  hitherto, 
however,  without  satisfactory  results.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  along 
with  the  copper,  and  running  through  it  in  ir- 
regular but  narrow  veins,  occasionally  occur 
thin  deposits  of  the  quartz  rock.  The  hardness 
of  this  mineral  is  proof  against  steel  of  any  tern- 
per ;  and  not  only  so,  but  is  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  saw.  When  divided  into  masses  of 
proper  size  it  is  next  raised  from  its  position  on 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  portable  framework 
of  iron,  provided  with  an  arrangement  of  wheels, 


PLACING  COPnER  OR  THS  TtUCXS. 

cranks,  and  ropes,  by  which,  when  placed  over 
the  mass,  the  workmen  are  able  to  raise  it  upon 
the  truck.  It  is  then  rolled  out  upon  the  railroad, 
with  which  the  drifts  are  provided,  to  the  shaft, 
where  it  is  elevated  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed. Once  upon  the  surface  it  is  weighed, 
and  the  weight,  with  the  initials  of  the  estab- 
lishment having  been  impressed  upon  it,  it  is 
hauled  to  the  lake  for  shipment  to  the  smelting 
furnace.  In  perpendicular  shafts,  the  masses 
of  copper  are  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
a  whin,  operated  by  horse-power. 


The  metalliferous  portion  of  the  veinstone, 
which  the  workman  readily  distinguishes,  under- 
goes further  processes.  It  is  first  collected  in 
the  kiln,  a  pit  some  14  feet  square,  perhaps  sunk 
a  few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ground.  Upon 
the  bottom  of  this,  which,  in  order  to  render  it 


of  proper  solidity,  is  covered  with  cast-iron 
plates,  fire-wood  is  piled  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet.  The  veinstone  is  then  placed  upon  this, 
till  it  reaches  the  quantity  of  about  60  tons. 
The  fire  is  then  applied,  and  the  veinstone  is 
thus  roasted,  and  made  much  more  easily  sepa- 
rated. After  the  roasting,  the  veinstone  is  broken 
by  the  hammer  into  small  pieces,  the  largest 
seldom  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight.  It  is 
then  shoveled  into  a  truck,  and  slid  out  upon  a 
tram  road  to  the  stamps. 

The  truck,  being  provided  with  a  movable  bot- 
tom, or  front  piece  turning  upon  a  hinge — read- 
ily confined  or  loosened  by  the  turning  of  a  bolt 
— is  emptied  of  its  contents  into  the  pass.  This 
is  a  large  chest  or  box,  some  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  eight  feet  through,  running  along  in  the 
rear  of  the  stamps.  There  being  openings  in 
this  opposite  each  cover  or  battery  of  stamps, 
the  stone  comes  through,  as  fast  as  it  is  removed 
and  shoveled  into  the  covers.  Into  these  at  the 
same  time  is  admitted  a  stream  of  water,  the 
same  in  part  derived  from  the  draining  of  the 
mine.  This  greatly  aasists  in  reducing  the  stone 
to  a  gravel-like  fineness.  In  the  illustration  the 
reader  is  presented  with  two  covers  of  stamps, 
consisting  of  five  each,  those  which  are  now  in 
use,  there  Jbeing  five  covers  of  new  ones  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  stamps  consist  of  heavy 
blocks  of  cast-iron,  weighing  with  the  pestle  of 
wood  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached {b  d),  from  400  to  500 
pounds.  These  work  with  great  , 
force  and  rapidity  in  the  chests 
or  covers,  being  successively 
elevated  and  dropped  by  the 
cams  (c)  which,  in  diagonal 
rows,  are  inserted  in  the  cyl- 
inder (a)  revolving  in  front  of 
them.  The  machinery  is  im- 
pelled by  a  small  engine  of  eight 
horse  power. 

As  fast  as  the  stone  is  made 
fine  enough  to  pass  the  wire 
grating  near  the  bottom  of  the 
covers,  it  passes  out  with  the  water  into  the 
angular  space  in  front.  From  this  the  heaviest 
portion  tends  to  the  small  pool  on  the  right ; 
the  balance  passing  off  by  the  trough  to  the 
left.  Of  the  portion  entering  the  pool,  the  heav- 
iest particles  settle  there,  the  rest  going  to  join 
the  stream  on  the  left.  As  well  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  pool,  as  that  which  runs  off 
through  the  trough  to  the  left,  pass  into  and 
through  the  pits^  which  are  two  large  receptacles 
just  outside  of  the  stamp-room  in  the  present 
arrangement.  Here  it  again  loses  the  heaviest 
portion  of  its  copper.  The  copper  taken  from 
the  pool,  together  with  that  found  adhering  to 
the  stamps,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  covers, 
termed  the  stamp-heads,  is  put  into  barrels,  and 
is  then  ready  for  shipment  to  the  smelting  fiar- 
nace.  The  residue  of  the  matter  left  in  the 
pool,  is  again,  after  having  been  passed  through 
the  small  hopper  (to  be  noticed  iii  the  illustra- 
tion)  where  it  is  triturated  to  a  still  greater  de- 
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gree  of  minuteness,  placed  under  the  stamps, 
and  worked  over.  The  copper  deposited  in  the 
pits,  which  hecome  filled  every  48  hours — the 
top  or  earthy  portion  havmg  been  first  removed 
as  poor-stuff— -is  piled  up  to  be  worked  over  ou 
the  Floors^  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect 
freedom  from  earthy  matter.  The  contents  of 
these  pits  accumulate  during  winter,  at  which 
time  the  operations  of  washing  on  the  floors  is 
suspended,  till  they  form  an  embankment  of 
many  tons. 


The  water  which  escapes  from  the  pits  pro- 
ceeds through  a  trough  on  its  way  to  the  floors, 
loKing  its  heaviest  contents  again,  in  that  por- 
tion passing  through  the  diverging  trough  first 
on  the  right,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  This 
trough  leads  to  one  of  the  trenches  on  the  floors, 
where  a  process  of  washing  is  performed,  tech- 
nically termed  jiggering.  The  trench  for  this 
purpose  is  let  some  12  or  18  inches  into  the 
floor,  and  is  provided  with  a  spring-board  at  the 
lower  end   beneath  the  water,  which  greatly 


THB  ri.oois. 
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Hssiflts  the  b«y  who  executes  the  process.     The 
jigger  16  a  kind  of  low  tub,  with  a  bottom  of 


sheet  brass  iinely  perforated.  A  portion  of  the 
deposits  from  the  heads  of  this  trench  or  from 
the  sirike^  to  be  noticed  directly,  having  been 
shoveled  into  the  tub,  the  boy  stands  astride  of 
the  trench,  and  by  sundry  vertical  and  whirling 
motions  in  the  water  as  well  as  out,  gives  it  the 
proper  degree  of  agitation.  Then  resting  it  upon 
the  floor,  he  with  a  scraper  removes  the  surface. 
The  copper  lies  in  a  deposit  of  reddish  particles 
beneath.  The  top  is  thrown  in  a  heap  by  itself, 
to  undergo  further  washings  at  the  huddle*.  The 
jigger  separates  the  largest  grained  and  roughest 
copper  which  is  obtained  from  the  floors. 

The  next  heaviest  contents  of  the  stream  from 
the  stamps  will  seek  their  place  of  deposit  at 
the  next  diverging  trough  on  the  left  of  the 
jiggers.  This  is  termed  by  the  workman  the 
strike  or  tve.  Of  what  settles  here,  the  whole 
being  supposed  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  flrst,  or  part  next  the  entrance  of  the  water, 
termed  the  headings^  as  well  as  the  next  portion 
termed  the  middles^  arc  reserved  for  repeated 
washing  in  the  strike.  The  second  middles,  or 
lowest  portion  is  washed  over  in  the  jiggers. 
The  hutch  is  the  designation  for  the  next  trench, 
and  its  contents  are  all  passed  through  the  strike. 

The  two  trenches  last  on  the  left,  to  which 
the  lightest  contents  of  the  water  from  the 
stamps  find  their  way  are  denominated  respect- 
ively, the  first  and  second  huddles.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  huddle  may  be  observed   a  small 


FIRST  BUDDLB. 

grating  in  a  flat  or  horizontal  position.  On  this 
is  placed  the  material  received  from  the  jiggers 
before  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  from  the  slime 
pits — two  pits  outside  of  the  floors,  which  in 
succession  receive  all  the  water  passing  from 
the  trenches.  The  water  from  above  passing 
through  this  material,  carries  it  in  suspension 
down  through  the  fan-like  contrivance  of  small 
partitions,  by  which  it  is  distributed  evenly  over 


the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  headings  of  this 
trench  are  reserved  for  the  second  huddle.  The 
tmddUs  are  worked  over  in  the  first. 

In  the  second  huddle  may  be  observed  a  con- 
trivance somewhat  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the 
first  (though  the  grating  is  absent),  in  which 
the  stuff  from  the  first  huddle  is  washed  over 


SECOND  BUDDLS. 

and  distributed  by  a  similar  contrivance  over 
the  bottom.  The  headings  of  the  second  huddle, 
the  balance  being  reserved  for  repeated  wash- 
ing as  before,  are  taken  to  the  heaves.  These 
arc  large  iron-bound  tubs,  truncated  cones,  set 
upon  the  smaller  end.  They  are  kept  half-full 
of  water,  and  the  matter  from  the  huddle  being 
frequently  agitated  by  the  shovel,  its  copper 
contents  are  de|)08ited  at  the  bottom.  The  wa- 
ter having  been  removed  by  buckets,  and  the 
poor-stuff  carefully  shoveled  off,  the  finest  grain- 
ed copper  from  the  floors  is  obtained,  as  the  jig- 
gers afford  the  coarsest. 

At  each  stage  of  the  process  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  refuse  matter,  or  poor-stuff,  which  is 
wheeled  off  in  barrows  to  the  hursom^  or  waste 
pile.  This  is  also  the  term  for  a  similar  deposit 
of  poor-stuff  from  the  mine.  It  may  be  seen  in 
the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  Cliff  Mine, 
constituting  an  enormous  embankment  extend- 
ing quite  over  the  road,  the  latter  being  protect- 
ed by  an  arch- way. 

There  is  a  second  suit  of  floors,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  material  for  them  being  derived 
from  the  winter  accumulations  of  the  pits  first 
noticed. 

The  process  here  detailed  of  extracting  the 
metal  from  the  veii^stone,  was  introduced  here 
by  Captain  Jennings,  from  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall. The  copper  of  Cornwall,  being  in  the  form 
of  the  sulphuret  chiefly,  is  obtained  by  a  differ- 
ent process.  In  applying  the  same  process  in 
the  North  American  works,  it  is  said  Yankee 
ingenuity  has  introduced  some  improvements. 
The  yield  of  both  floors  at  the  Cliff  Mine  is  eighty 
barrels  per  month — half  this  number  averaging 
in  weight  450  lbs. ;  the  other  half,  650  lbs.  Sixty 
tons  of  veinstone  are  stamped  per  week. 

Having  thus  followed  through  all  its  steps 
the  method  of  getting  the  copper  from  its  native 
beds,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject 
would  lead  me  to  an  account  of  the  last  process 
by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacturer.     This  is  the  smelting,  which  is 
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done,  80  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  onlj  at 
three  points  in  the  States — Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  process  of  smelting,  ac- 
companied with  the  rolling  into  sheets  and  bars, 
though  it  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that 
employed  in  regard  to  iron,  is  still  highly  inters 
esting,  and  may  be  taken  up  on  another  occa- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
continue  the  somewhat  discursive  method  which 
I  had  first  adopted.  And  still  a  few  items  ger- 
mane to  the  copper. 

The  appearance  which  the  native  metal  often 
presents  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  but 
quite  incapable  of  being  represented  to  the  read- 
er here.  The  blue  and  green  carbonate,  and  the 
red  oxide,  often  present  hues  the  most  positive 
and  beautiful,  oAen  crystallized  and  colored  at 
tiie  same  time  with  sparkling  brilliance.  Often 
of  a  color  and  lustre  which  rivals  that  of  gold, 
it  occurs  in  highly  fantastic  shapes  imbedded  in 
the  veinstone,  or  in  the  midst  of  rhombs  of  the 
most  beautiful  spar,  or  again  in  connection  with 
transparent  crystals  of  quartz.  A  more  beautiful 
but  less  common  appearance  is  when  it  spreads 
out  into  an  admirable  resemblance  of  the  most 
delicate  foliage,  thin  almost  as  gold-leaf,  and 
scintilating  with  iridescent  colors.  Good  speci- 
mens of  all  these  appearances  are  not  difficult 
to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  mines  which  have 
penetrated  much  below  the  surface. 

Respecting  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
the  mines,  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  a  few  particulars 
may  not  be  without  interest.  The  Cliff  Mine  em- 
ploys at  this  time  about  260  hands ;  the  North 
American  about  75,  though  when  in  full  opera^ 
tion,  requiring  150.  The  rate  of  wages  for  sur- 
face-men is  $26  per  month.  Stoping  is  paid 
for  by  the  cubic  fathom,  in  obtaining  which  the 
product  of  the  length  and  breadth,  the  thickness 
being  omitted,  is  divided  by  36.  The  rate  varies, 
from  $18  to  $35,  according  as  the  rock  is  highly 
compact,  or  of  slight  cohesion.  Drifting — the 
usual  size  of  the  drift  being  six  feet  by  four — ^is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $5  the  foot  horizontal. 
For  sinking  a  shaft,  whose  usual  size  is  10  feet 
by  14,  the  compensation  is  from  $10  to  $15  the 
foot  vertical.  '  For  cutting  copper  by  hammer 
and  chisel,  the  workmen  receive  from  $1  34  to 
$1  50  per  diem.  In  all  cases  the  miner  finds 
his  own  candles,  his  own  fuse  and  powder. 

The  population  of  the  "  Cliff"  and  "  North 
American,"  which  are  in  close  contiguity,  is  in 
the  winter,  when  it  is  somewhat  greater,  about 
900.  That  of  the  whole  mineral  region  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  5000. 

There  are  forty-one  companies  on  Keewenaw 
Point,  which  are  carrying  on  mining  operations 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  besides  one  on  Isle 
Royal.*    There  are  also  several  on  the  British 

*  From  the  **  St.  Mary*8  Sentinel,**  a  paper  publistaed 
at  the  Sault,  the  fbUowingllst  of  the  companies  is  taken : 

Northwest,  Siskowit,  Algonquin,  PiscMtaqua,  Ontona- 
gon, Bohemia,  Chesapeake,  and  Cape— 8 ;  which  have 
their  offices  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston, 
Northwestern,  North  American,  Iron  City,  Eoreka,  Ohio 
Tr^i  Rock,  Colling,  Ohio,  Axtee,  Adventnre,  Ridge,  and 
Fire-Steel— IS ;  having  their  odkes  in  Pittsburgh.    The 


side,  among  whieh  are  the  Fointe  aux  Mines, 
and  Bruce  Mines,  in  active  or  partial  operation. 
Exploring  parties  are  understood  to  be  now  out 
on  that  side. 

Freights  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Superior  ports 
are  usually  $1  the  barrel  bulk — increased  to 
$1  50  by  the  time  of  reaching  the  mines.  The 
freight  on  copper  to  Petroit  is  $12  the  ton.  The 
charge  at  the  portage  is  5  cents  the  hundred 
pounds,  which  is  included  in  the  statements. 

Horses  are  much  used  among  the  mines,  but 
the  hardiness  of  the  mule  renders  him  much 
better  adapted  to  the  climate.  They  are  much 
used  for  the  draught,  and  are  an  item  of  no 
small  expense,  every  individual  costing,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  mines  from  Kentucky, 
whence  they  are  obtained,  not  less  than  $200. 

That  all  higher  social  and  humanizing  in- 
fluences are  not  wanting  in  these  growing  com- 
munities, the  stranger  will  see  gratifying  evi- 
dence here  in  the  church  and  schoolhouse.  The 
Methodist  denomination  has  a  regularly  offici- 
ating clergyman,  and  a  school  is  supported  by 
private  patronage,  at  which  some  36  pupils  re- 
ceive daily  instruction. 

No  spirituous  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  sold 
on  the  locations,  and  stringent  regulations  exist 
for  the  control  of  such  miners  as  show  a  dis- 
position to  disorderly  behavior,  or  neglect  of 
business.  By  their  own  consent,  when  receiv- 
ing employment,  penalties  are  often  imposed, 
which,  in  cases  of  good  conduct  subsequently, 
are  generally  remitted. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  at  the  North 
American,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  with 

Doctor  C ,  the  physician  to  this  as  well  as 

to  the  Cliff  Mine,  to  the  Farm,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  former  company.  Here,  on  a  clearing  of 
some  sixty  acres  of  sufficiently  rough  land,  were 
to  be  seen  crops  the  most  thrifty  and  promising 
of  oats,  timothy,  and  potatoes.  The  last  men- 
tioned, indeed,  seems  to  be  much  cherished,  a» 
I  saw  their  green  and  vigorous  tops  in  everj 
little  patch  attached  to  the  miners*  dwellings,  as 
well  as  spreading  clean  along  the  face  and  upon 
the  very  summit  of  the  bluff,  wherever  a  potato 
could  be  stuck  among  the  rocks,  disputing  pos^ 
session  with  the  blue-berry  and  th^  branible. 
In  the  opinion  of  my  Yankee  friend  from  Mas's»- 
chusetts,  the  whole  of  this  region,  so  far  as  es- 
amincd  by  him,  while  not  more  rugged  than 
much  of  the  Bay  State,  presents  a  much  better 
soil  for  agriculture.  I  was  informed,  by  Major 
B n,  formerly  connected  with  tl^  Indian  de- 
partment in.  this  quarter,  that  he  fhad  raised  at 
the  Anse — a  small  cove  or  inlet  in  Keewenaw 
Bay,  at  which  there  is  still  anjndian  settlement 
Minnesota,  Norwich,  Wheal  KSte,  Albion,  Forest— <&; 
with  offices  in  New  York.  The  Copper  Falls^  Phoenix, 
Winthrop,  Dana,  Douglass  Houston,  Quincey,  Aloo- 
mah.  Farm,  Toltec— 9 ;  with  their  offices  in  Boeton :  and 
the  Montreal  (Bmce  Mine),  whose  office  Is  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

These,  with  a  half  doxen  others,  appear  tabe  all  that 
are  now  heard  of  out  of  a  list  of  IM  companies,  which 
are  given  in  Hooghton's  work  on  the  Mimval  Region  of 
Lake  Superior,  pnbUsbed  in  I8M,  lUe  Mai  at  llMi  t 
ing  oofiftssedly  iAoomplsCe. 
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— crops  of  com  (of  the  eight-rowed  yellow  gp^ 
cies)  tomatoes,  onions  from  the  seed,  cabbages, 
squashes,  ratar-baga,  and  other  turnips,  besides 
potatoes,  oats,  and  timothy,  of  as  good  quality 
as  he  has  seen  any  where  in  the  States.     All 

these  crops,  according  to  Major  B n,  with 

the  exception  of  com,  which  is  not  reliable  as  a 
regular  crop,  can  be  raised  with  ordinary  care 
any  where  back  from  the  coast,  where  the  land 
is  suitable  for  tillage.  One  of  the  most  cheering 
sights  which  offers  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  visit- 
or in  this  land  of  very  broken  surface,  is  the 
extensive  fields  of  oats  and  timothy,  which,  like 
a  verdant  carpet,  spntads  out  at  his  feet,  as  he 
first  draws  in  sight  of  these  mtnes.  This  is  on 
the  "  Cliff"  location,  and  though  still  thickly 
studded  with  charr^  stumps,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  exterminating  hand  of  the  husbandman, 
it  still  looms  up  in  the  not  distant  future  a  vale 
of  gardens,  blooming  with  beauty  and  teeming 
with  the  rich  productions  of  nature. 

The  climate  of  this  latitude,  about  47®  30',  is 
that  in  which  most  persons  would  be  disposed 
to  think  the  inhabitants  of  tlus  region  must  ex- 
perience their  chief  disadvantage.  This  is  not 
so,  however,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  own 
representations,  the  winter  being  that  season, 
which,  save  in  respect  of  the  inconvenience  of 
being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  low- 
er country,  affords  far  the  most  satisfaction. 
The  temperature,  while  producing  no  greater 
sensation  of  cold  than  the  Middle  States,  is  yet 
regular  at  that  temperature.  Extremes  are  more 
rare,  and  it  is  consequently  very  healthy.  With 
the  first  fall  of  snow,  affording  the  desired  facil- 
ities for  winter  trbvel,  begins  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  different  settlements,  a  round  of 
social  visits,  festivities,  aiid  amusements,  which 
are  protracted  till  the  snow  leaves  them  as  the 
sun  enters  Taurus.  It  is  true  the  snow  some- 
times descends  to  a  degree  quite  adverse  to 
locomotion,  and  there  are  some  days  of  biting 
severity ;  bUt  generally  overhead,  the  eye  of  day 
is  bright  and  uncloud^ ;  Underneath,  the  ground 
is  smooth  and  slippery  foi  the  snow-shoe  and  the 
sleigh ;  while  around  is  an  air,  keen,  bradng 
and  exhilarating  even  as  the  strength  of  racy 
liquors.  Such  at  least  is  the  effect  of  exercise 
in  the  winter  air  of  Lake  Superior,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  who,  generally  an  explorer,  has 
sometimes  taken  a  turn  at  wood-cutting.  The 
inexpressible  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  it  produced  in  him,  he  could  liken  to  no- 
thing else  but  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

From  otie  fact,  the  degree  of  cold  would  seem 
to  be  very  great :  this  is  the  fVeezing  at  the 
Cliff  Mine  of  the  dripping  water  some  300  feet 
down  the  shaft.  At  such  a  time  it  clogs  up  the 
ladders,  and  is  a  source  of  serious  annoyance 
to  the  miners.  It  happens  in  consequence  of 
the  draught  occasioned  by  the  winses  from  one 
level  to  another.  ^ 

The  famous  purity  of  the  water  of  this  region 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  to 
be  noticed  here.  So  great  it  this  purity,  so  en- 
tirely free  is  the  water  of  the  streams  and  springs 


from  earthy  or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind,  that 
the  daguerreotypist  finds  it  better  for  his  purposes 
than  the  best  distilled  water  of  the  chemist.  For 
laundry  purposes,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  ladies 
at  the  North  American,  it  is  rivaled  only  by  that 
which  falls  from  the  clouds.  It  is  remarkable 
again  that  in  this  last  particular  the  water  of 
Lake  Superior,  however  pure  in  other  respects, 
exhibits  very  different  properties,  being  by  the 
same  authority  entirely  unfit  for  the  laundry 
without  a  previous  **  breaking,"  by  soda  or  other 
means.  I  had  expected  to  find  the  water  of  Lake 
Superior  at  least  soft,  but  it  seems  that  the  hard- 
ness which  characterizes  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  and  which  is  so  un- 
pleasantly perceptible  to  the  feel,  belongs  also  to 
it.  It  probably  arises  from  similar  causes  in  all 
— that  of  rolling  over  calcareous  beds,  some- 
where in  their  vast  course,  though  to  consult 
only  the  formation  of  Keewenaw  Point,  there  is 
nothing  to  encourage  such  a  theory  as  regards 
Lake  Superior. 

One  morning  during  my  stay  at  the  North 
American,  I  clambered  up  the  precipice  which 
hems  in  the  valley,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  the  rising  sun  from  such  an  elevation.  This 
bluff,  while  one  of  the  highest  upon  the  whole 
ridge,  is  provided  with  a  kind  of  mast,  leading 
by  steps  to  a  round-top,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  flag-staff.  From  the  round-top 
the  sweep  of  the  eye  embraces  three-fourths  of 
the  circle  upon  the  lake ;  while,  in  the  other 
quarter,  save  the  pleasant  little  oasis  about  the 
mines,  spreads  an  immense  solitude — a  bound- 
less forest  of  pines,  stretching  away  in  deepen- 
ing files,  or  piercing  the  sky  like  the  spears 
of  giants.  The  mists  rising  from  the  valleys 
to  meet  the  glorious  orb  of  day  were  trans- 
formed by  his  touch  into  clouds  of  amber,  while 
down — down — far,  far  away — rolled  the  broad 
and  majestic  Superior,  a  sea  of  blazing  crystal. 
But  words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  such  a  prospect. 

Having  accomplished  most  of  what  I  had  in- 
tended in  a  visit  to  these  mines,  after  a  few  days* 
stay  I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  friends  one 
afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock  was  pursuing  my 
way  on  foot  to  the  river.  As  I  walk  along  the 
road  leading  close  by  the  field  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  I  am  greeted  with  the  raral  and 
grateful  sight  of  hay-making.  Tl^e  laborers  are 
Canadian  French,  and  are  giving  loose  to  all  the 
merriment  which  to  them  is  constitutional,  as 
well  as  excited  by  the  occasion. 

As  I  pursued  my  solitary  way  down  the  long 
declivity  leading  to  the  river,  I  was  constantly 
tempted  to  delay  my  progress  by  the  abundance 
of  raspberries  and  thimbleberries  with  which  the 
bushes  were  laden  to  oppression.  Now  in  the 
perfection  of  maturity,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  have  gathered  them  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. The  thin^leberry  is  a  large  and  luscious 
species  of  raspberry,  destitute  of  briars.  To  me, 
though  acquainted  with  most  of  the  productions 
of  the  SUtes  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  this 
was  -a  new  species.     So  likewise  was  a  species 
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of  elder,  whose  clusters  of  scarlet  beirries,  so 
dazzlinglj  brilliant,  seemed  to  light  up  all  the 
woods.  This  I  had  first  noticed  at  Mackinaw, 
though  not  then  ripe.  The  fruit  grows  not  in 
umbelliferous  bunches,  as  in  the  common  elder, 
but  in  irregular  dusters — ^more  of  a  botryoidal 
form. 

As  I  approached  the  village  of  Eagle  River, 
which  consists  of  some  20  or  30  houses,  I  was 
much  struck  with  an  appearance  which  in  going 
to  the  mines  had  escaped  me.  This  was  the 
great  number  of  poles  which  rise  np  every  where, 
as  if  to  rival  the  trees  of  the  forest  still  scattered 
through  the  vilfage.  Almost  every  house  on  top 
of  the  hill  appeared  to  be  provided  with  one  of 
these  appendages,  to  which  was  also  attached  a 
cord,  as  if  for  running  up  a  flag.  It  was  soon 
shown  that  these  houses  were  "groceries,**  a 
sort  of  scrub-tavern  quite  common  in  the  western 
world,  where  very  cheap  and  very  bad  liquor  is 
sold  to  the  miners,  and  those  who  will  patronize 
them»  Each  one  has  its  flag-stafT  from  which  on 
particular  occasions,  as  Sunday,  they  hoist  their 
respective  colors,  like  ships  of  different  nations. 
The  Eagle  River  House  where  I  stop,  I  soon 
perceived  has  the  tallest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  this  sort  of  signs  in  the  place,  indicating  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  man-of-war  in  the  business.  In- 
deed the  traveler  may  find  worse  accommodation 
than  he  will  meet  with  from  my  German  host  of 
the  Eagle  River  House. 

While  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  pro- 
peller, which  is  in  sight,  I  sauntered  about  the 
village.  Passing  by  a  new  log  building,  my  at- 
tention was  pleasantly  arrested  by  a  very  clear 
merry  whistle,  which  I  soon  discovered  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  tall,  gigantic  son  of  Erebus,  who, 
true  to  his  African  origin,  preserved  under  the 
rigors  of  these  northern  skies  his  musical  pro- 
pensities. The  air  was  one  of  those  opera  airs 
made  so  popular  by  Jenny  Lind ;  and  confident 
I  am  that  no  performer  in  an  orchestra  ever  ren- 
dered it  with  more  spirit  and  effect. 

At  letfgth  the  "  Manhattan**  gets  in— that  is  to 
say,  as  close  as  she  can,  for  there  is  not  water 
enough  for  h^r  to  come  up  to  the  pier.  Casting 
anchor  at  a  hundred  yards  out,  the  copper  in- 
tended for  shipment  is  first  placed  on  board  of  a 
scow,  on  which  the  passengers  also  take  a  posi- 
tion, and  is  floated  out  to  the  propeller,  and  here 
being  raised  by  a  crane  which  is  stationary  upon 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  is  soon  got  aboard.  Hav- 
ing at  length  weighed  anchor  just  as  "  night,** 
in  Homeric  phrase,  "  rushes  down  upon  the  sable 
deep,*'  an  hour's  ran  brings  us  again  to  Eagle 
Harbor.  Having  still  some  further  objects  to  ac- 
complish here,  I  conclude  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  **  Baltimore.**  Many  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Atwood  House  taking  passage  by  the  *'  Manhat- 
tan** down  the  lake,  I  am  at  length  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  comfortable  room. 

One  day,  while  staying  at  the  harbor,  I  find  my- 
self on  the  rugged  roctu  of  the  point  near  the 
light-house,  while  the  delicious  freshness  of  a 
breeze  from  W.  by  N.  sends  through  my  frame 
sensations  of  delight.   A  little  sail-boat  scuds  out 


of  the  harbor  with  a  pleasure  party  on  board. 
The  gulls  too  are  enjoying  the  beautifbl  motion 
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of  the  water — their  snowy  forms  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  waves  with  a  careless  abandon  which 
one  almost  envies.  What  on  earth  is  so  happy 
as  the  life  of  a  gull  1  With  pinions  which  can  bear 
him  at  any  time  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  wish 
to  the  clear  and  cool  depths  of  the  upper  air,  or 
where  the  waters  sleep  in  perfect  tranquillity — 
or,  if  he  love  excitement,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  storm — or,  as  now,  when  the  genial  breeze  is 
sending  the  waters  with  gentle  surges  upon  the 
shores — ^the  gull  seems  formed  specially  for  an 
existence  of  unalloyed  felicity.  Too  insignificant 
a  prey  for  man — hardly  dreading  a  foe  in  **  win- 
ter and  rough  weather" — ^he  sails,  indifferent  to 
the  future,  alike  the  ethereal  deep,  or  sways  with 
the  foam  of  the  roaring  billows.  I  believe  he  en- 
tertains similar  notions,  for  his  shrill  note  rises 
high  upon  the  breeze,  its  weird  music  sounding 
in  joy. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  boat  while 
rounding  Keewenaw  Point  in  our  outward  trip, 
and  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  appearance  of 
these  rocks,  seems  to  crave  a  place  here.  One 
of  the  passengers,  while  surveying  intently  the 
red  conglomerate  coast,  seemed  suddenly  to  wa- 
ken up  with  an  idea.  **  What  is  that  red  rock 
there t"  he  eagerly  asked ;  "i«  that  copper!'*  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  rock,  as  thus  seen 
from  the  coast,  is  in  breadth  from  10  to  50  feet, 
and  if  this  were  indeed  copper,  all  the  marvels, 
so  called,  of  the  Ontonagon  mass,  the  Copper 
Falls  mass,  and  the  immense  masses  of  the 
'*  Cliff,''  would  be  mere  pebbles,  scarce  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  up  if  on  the  surface,  much  less 
of  sinking  for  them  500  feet,  cutting  them  into 
manageable  masses,  raising,  and  by  expensive 
process  hauling  them  several  miles  to  the  lake. 
Such  are  the  ideas  with  which  some  men  visit  the 
copper  region.  Here  was  a  man  who  thought  it 
not  incredible  that  he  should  see  the  waves  of 
Lake  Superior  breaking  against  coasts  of  solid 
copper ! 

During  a  ramble  along  the  shore  I  was  able  to 
find  a  number  of  beautiful  agates,  cornelians,  and 
amethysts.  Many  flowers,  too,  of  much  beauty 
and  peculiar  species,  are  found  interspersed  among 
the  rocks  and  pines.  At  a  little  lake,  not  &r 
from  the  village,  I  found  the  water  lilies  spread- 
ing their  starry  disks  far  and  wide  over  the  wa- 
ter. They  were  of  the  same  species  {Nymphaa 
and  Nelumbium\  the  white  and  yellow,  which  I 
had  seen  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  By  the 
aid  of  a  fallen  pine,  I  am  able  to  procure  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet,  which  makes  me  think  of  eyes 
far  away,  which  such  an  offering  would  gladden. 
As  the  best  disposition  I  can  make  of  them,  I 
prepare  them  for  a  little  girl  who.  with  her  pa- 
rents, is  among  the  visitors  at  the  Harbor.  Rest- 
ing a  moment  on  the  fine  cliff  of  conglomerate, 
supporting  a  magnificent  growth  of  pines  which 
precipitously  overhangs  the  water,  I  see  sus- 
pended in  its  pure  depths  many  little  fishes  of 
the  size  of  brook  trout,  "  their  wavy  coats  drop- 
ped with  gold." 

One  morning  we  were  presented  with  a  sight 
of  the  mirage,  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occur- 


rence on  this  lake.  On  this  occasion  Isle  Royal 
was  seen  with  great  distinctness  of  outline,  ele- 
vated above  the  water,  by  a  space  of  several 
degrees.  A  similar  appearance  was  afterward 
exhibited  at  Granite  Islet,  which  in  shape  some- 
what resembles  a  rude  pyramid  rising  out  of  the 
water.  Under  the  effect  of  the  mirage,  its  image 
was  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  manner — ^repre- 
sented as  piled  up  in  successive  layers,  still  sep- 
arated by  belts  of  bright  light 

Respecting  game,  and  animals  fera.  nahtra^  as 
the  lawyers  say,  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find 
such  an  utter  absence  of  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
Deer  are  very  scarce ;  and  of  rapacious  animals 
scarce  any  thing  above  the  dignity  of  a  wolf 
ranges  these  vast  forests.  Bears,  it  is  true,  are 
sometimes  found,  though  very  rarely.  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  resident  of  the  personal  rencontre 
had  with  one  of  these  animals,  of  the  large  brown 
species,  by  the  chief  of  the  Iron  Band  of  the 
Chippeways.  The  Indian  succeeded  in  slaying 
his  adversary  by  means  of  his  knife,  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  being  mutilated,  and  horribly 
"  chawed  up,"  as  my  informant  stated,  till  he 
hardly  bore  any  semblance  to  the  figure  of  aroan. 
The  polar  bear  has  been  stated  by  Schoolcraft  to 
have  been  seen  upon  the  southern  shore  of  this 
lake,  and  this  I  find  confirmed  by  my  inquiries. 
In  fact,  DeviPs  Lake,  in  Minnesota  Territory — 
where  they  are  hunted  every  winter  by  those  en- 
gaged in  trapping  for  furs — has  a  latitude  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  Keewenaw  Point. 

The  **  Baltimore"  at  length  enters  Jthe  harbor 
one  evening  while  we  are  at  tea,  on  her  return 
trip  to  the  Sault.  Having  to  return  from  this 
place  some  thirty  miles  up  the  lake,  to  bring 
down  a  portion  of  the  engine  of  the  propeller 
Monticello,  wrecked  at  that  point,  her  passen- 
gers, consisting  of  a  pleasure  party  from  the 
Sault  and  from  northern  Ohio,  all  come  ashore 
at  our  hotel,  to  await  the  return  of  the  boat.  A 
large  portion  of  them  consisting  of  ladies,  we  are 
all  turned  out  of  our  rooms  once  more.  A  dance 
having  been  determined  on,  the  dining-hall  is 
cleared,  the  musicians  seated,  and  sets  of  still 
unwearied  dancers  are  soon  moving  through  the 
mazy  cotillion.  The  night  being  Saturday,  mid- 
night sends  all  to  bed.  The  gentlemen  are 
stretched  out  on  mattresses  or  sofas,  over  the 
parlor  floor,  which  thus  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  crowded  hospital. 

The  steamer,  for  the  gratification  of  the  party, 
extended  the  usual  length  of  her  trip — which  is 
only  to  Ontonagon — as  &r  as  La  Pointe,  at  Ma- 
deline Island.  This,  by  the  representation  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  party  with  whom  I  had  much 
conversation,  is  indeed  a  very  delightful  spot.  In 
situation  somewhat  more  elevated  than  Eagle 
Harbor,  though  rising  beautifully  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  it  is  backed  by  picturesque  hills  of  about 
equal  height  with  the  trap  range  here.  A  few 
years  ago  the  American  Fur  Company  had  a  fac- 
tory here,  which  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Saint  Paul,  on  the  Missouri.  The.  dwellings, 
warehouses,  gardens,  are  said  to  be  still  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  but  the  whole  place  wears 
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the  appearance  of  extreme  decay.  The  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  some  600,  chiefly  Indians,  with 
Canadian  French  and  half-breeds ;  and  it  seems 
to  the  stranger  a  matter  of  difficult  conjecture 
how  they  contrive  to  gain  a  subsistence.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  by  fishing.  There  has 
been  for  many  yean  a  Presbyterian  mission  at 
La  Pomte,  but  the.  white  population  is  very  small. 
The  party  spent  some  time  on  shore  there — the 
place  affording  one  of  the  best  a»  well  as  most 
t>eautiful  harbors  upon  the  lake  In  the  gardens 
attached  to  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Fur 
Company  they  found  ripe  cherries,  and  apples  of 
eight  and  ten  inches  in  circumference.  This 
property,  it  is  understood,  has  been  for  some 
years  oflfered  for  sale  by  the  Fur  Company,  at  a 
very  moderate  price ;  but  though  apparently  eUgi- 
ble,  and  embracing  many  arrangements  for  com- 
fort, it  has  not  yet  found  a  purchaser.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  for  agriculture,  raising  crops 
for  the  mines — to  which  an  easy  access  can  be 
had  by  sailing  craft — this  place  presents  advant- 
ages. The  soil  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  pota- 
toes, barley,  oats,  and  grass,  and  generally  for 
such  vegetables  as  are  common  to  this  latitude. 
An  extension  of  the  flsheries  also  would  no  doubt 
be  found  profitable,  provided  such  skill  in  pack- 
ing shall  have  been  attained  as  will  enable  the 
fisherman  to  ship  for  the  southern  market  in  the 
spring,  the  season  when  they  are  mostly  taken ; 
for  in  this  particular  great  errors  have  some- 
times been  committed.  I  was  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cleveland,  interested  for  some  years  in 
the  mines  at  Isle  Royal,  that  the  Fur  Company 
had  gone  into  the  business  one  season  at  that 
island ;  but  that,  owing  to  the  miserable  system 
of  packing,  the  fish  when  taken  below  could  not 
be  made  to  keep.  The  result  was  a  loss  to  the 
Company  of  some  $10,000  It  is  supposed  that 
should  the  Ship  Canal  *  be  made  around  the 
Rapids,  affording  an  easy  passage  in  the  fall  be- 
fore the  close  of  navigation,  that  the  fishing 
interest  may  be  expected  to  grow,  not  only  at  La 
Pointe,  but  especially  at  Isle  Royal,  and  other 
places  eligible  for  the  business. 

Repairing  to  one  of  the  large  warehouses  of 
the  Fur  Company,  the  party  enjoyed  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  the  dance,  which  they  improved  for 
some  time  with  great  spirit.  They  were  then 
favored  by  their  Chippeway  friends  with  a  war- 
dance.  After  this,  four  young  Indians  were  set 
to  running  a  foot-race,  the  prize,  got  up  by  some 
of  the  party,  being  a  barrel  of  flour.  Starting 
with  their  blankets  about  them,  they  quickly 
threw  them  aside  as  useless  encumbrances,  and 
ran  puru  naiuraltbus.  In  this  state  the  victor,  to 
the  great  distress  of  the  ladies,  was  brought  up 
to  receive  the  prize,  which  he  rolled  off  with 
evident  pride. 

We  are  at  length  all  on  board  the  Baltimore, 
which  is  steaming  away  for  the  Sault.  After 
rounding  Kcewenaw  Point,  and  passing  between 
the  mainland  and  Manitou  Island,  the  tempera- 


*  In  the  list  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  at  its 
recent  session,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  notice  one  of  $3S0,- 
000  for  this  very  important  object. 


ture,  which  for  a  few  days  past  had  been  uncom- 
fortably cool,  becomes  much  milder  and  more 
pleasant.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  our  being 
sheltered  by  the  land  against  the  N.W.  wind,  to 
which,  as  well  as  from  other  quarters,  the  whole 
of  Keewenaw  Point  is  much  exposed.  For  a 
similar  reason,  it  is  said,  the  climate  at  the  west 
end  of  the  lake  is  much  milder,  the  winds  which 
reach  there  not  passing  over  so  vast  a  surface  of 
water,  by  which  they  must  necessarily  be  chill- 
ed. The  Baltimore  found  pleasant,  even  warm 
weather  at  La  Pointe,  while  it  was  chill  and  dis- 
agreeable at  the  Harbor. 

After  we  had  just  passed  Manitou  Island, 
bearing  south  for  Marquette,  at  Carp  River,  hav- 
ing the  bold,  now  rounded  now  darkly  broken 
outline  of  the  coast  upon  our  right,  between  us 
and  the  Occident,  the  scenery  assumes  a  character 
of  majesty  and  beauty  which  is  very  striking.  On 
the  high  ridge  of  trap  a  few  miles  east  of  Copper 
Harbor,  a  fire  was  raging  in  the  woods,  sending 
up  a  dense  and  darkening  volume  of  smoke.  As 
the  hills  now  loomed  up  in  the  flush  of  the  even- 
ing sky — the  sun  having  but  just  dipped  beneath 
the  wave,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  transform  the  fiery  glow  into  volcanic 
light,  and  to  imagine  before  mo  one  of  those 
grandest  of  natural  phenomena  in  full  action — 
the  column  of  smoke,  which  stretched  far  heaven- 
ward, the  seeming  ebullition  of  some  veritable 
crater. 

The  boat  lying  heh  for  several  hours,  some 
of  the  passengers  visit  the  iron  establishment, 
and  the  whetstone  factory.  At  the  latter  is 
worked  a  species  of  novaculite  which  is  found  in 
this  vicinity,  and  is  represented  as  very  superior. 
While  here,  there  arrive  a  large  birch  canoe 
and  a  boat,  full  of  Chippeways  of  the  Anse. 
One  of  them,  an  old  man,  has  his  face  tatooed  in 
a  horrible  manner;  and  all,  men  and  women, 
are  painted,  and  decorated  with  feathers  in  their 
hair  and  bead-work  .belts  and  leggings.  Their 
mode  of  painting  the  face  is  generally  by  a  stripe 
of  Vermillion  horizontally  across  the  nose  and 
cheeks.  They  bring  for  traffic  whortleberries  and 
game — venison  and  pigeons.  An  old  squaw  has 
hanging  over  her  breast  four  large  metallic  plates, 
of  circular  form,  perforated  with  small  holes. 
The  plates  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  convex.  Some  of  the  men  have  the 
hair  wrapped  behind  with  scarlet  ribbon,  forming 
a  sort  of  brilliant  queue,  terminated  with  two 
streaming  tails  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 
The  women  have  papooses  hanging  over  theii 
shoulders  in  a  fold  of  the  blanket,  at  the  breast, 
or  on  their  backs.  There  are  among  them  little 
children  large  enough  to  run  about,  hanging  in 
perfect  security  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  play- 
ing with  their  long  black  hair  as  it  dips  in  the 
water,  or  clapping  their  little  swarthy  hands.  The 
canoe  was  one  of  the  largest  class — a  four-fathom 
canoe — ^handsomely  constructed,  and  painted  with 
significant  charactere.  « 

They  are  glad  to  get  whisky  in  exchange  for 
their  commodities,  and  some  of  the  boat  people 
are  vile  enough  to  famish  it  in  pailfub.    The 
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whortleberries,  which  are  large  and  fine,  are  con- 
tained in  large  baskets  or  hampers  of  birchen 
bark. 

The  iron  establishment  at  Marquette  is  not  at 
this  time  in  operation,  nor,  it  is  believed,  any 
other  in  the  iron  region.  This  is  understood  to 
be  owing  to  embarrassing  legal  difficulties,  now 
in  course  of  adjustment. 

Leaving  the  Harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery 
from  which  we  are  receding  becomes  very  inter- 
esting. Granite  Islet  has  not  a  speck  of  verdure, 
and  bald  rocks  on  the  main  shore,  generally  in- 
clining at  an  angle,  alternate  with  smooth  beaches 
of  sand.  As  we  proceed  the  view  changes,  open- 
ing up  toward  the  north  a  magnificent  outline  of 
hills  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  I  have  yet 
noticed.  Just  now  the  sky  for  some  ten  degrees 
up  is  covered  with  the  most  airy  and  delicate 
little  cloudlets,  of  the  same  amethystine  tints 
which,  as  with  a  halo,  invest  the  peaks  running 
along  the  coast.  The  beautiful  and  reposeful 
character  of  the  scene,  under  the  calm  clear  light 
of  the  morning — the  waters  spreading  tranquilly 
away,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  that  with  which 
we  are  presented  in  Italian  views — such  as  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples. 

At  noon  we  are  in'^'sight  of  the  celebrated 
"  Pictured  Rocks,"  which  nMv^  appear  to  the 
southeast,  some  ten  miles  off  It  is  said  this  is 
neither  the  time  of  day,  nor  yet  the  proper  dis- 
tance, to  see  them  to  the  best  advantage.  For 
this  purpose  we  should  have  gone  on  the  inside 
of  Grand  Island,  which  we  omitted,  the  captain 
discovering  our  position  too  late  to  order  a  change 
of  course  From  here,  a  portion  of  the  appear- 
ance seems  like  standing  columns,  such  as  remind 


us  of  the  ruins  of  Tadmor:  another  portion  lower 
down  the  lake  strongly  resembles  a  walled  town, 
such  as  is  given  us  m  paintings  of  Asian  and 
Syrian  scenery.  A  little  further  on  rises  a  mag- 
nificent temple  with  Grecian  portico,  in  fact,  upon 
the  model  of  the  Parthenoa  Still,  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  a  row  of  huge  masses  almost  deceive 
you  into  the  belief  of  extensive  warehouses,  and 
the  illusion  is  assisted  by  certain  other  masses 
which  resemble  the  sails  of  shipping,  together 
presenting  the  picture  of  an  extensive  commer- 
cial mart. 

These  appearances  are  owing  to  the  white 
sand  cliffs  which  for  some  miles  hound  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  which  are  more  or  less  invaded 
by  the  forest.  They  appear  to  have  been  first 
noticed  as  an  object  of  curiosity  by  General  Csm 
and  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  account  of  their  Ex- 
pedition to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  1820.  That  some  portion  of  these  ap- 
pearances may  be  imaginary  and  depending  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders  seems  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman  by  my  side  can  see  nothing 
in  them  but  huge  piles  of  straw  ! 

After  dinner  we  are  just  opposite  the  "cave," 
or  **  arch,"  and  the  "  chapel,"  some  five  miles  off 
These  are  two  remarkable  features  in  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks.  We  can  see  them  distinctly  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  the  effect  of  their  vast  pro- 
portions, their  admirable  sjrmmctry  and  heauty, 
are  at^this  distance  lost  upon  us.  From  a  gen- 
tleman on  board,  who  was  attached  to  the  first 
survey  of  this  region  under  the  lamented  Doctor 
Houghton,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  one  of 
Foster  and  Whitney,  and  who  is  perfectly  famil 
iar  with  this  locality,  I  receive  some  particulars 
of  information,  which  the  distance  prevents  mr 
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from  gathering  personally.  The  inside  elevation 
of  the  arch  is,  according  to  this  gentleman,  not 
less  than  100  feet  above  the  lake.  It  is  supported 
by  massive  pillars  on  either  hand,  which  rest  in 
the  water,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  open  other 
arches  West  of  the  grand  arch  extend  a  suc- 
cession of  others  of  less  magnitude,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height.  They  are  generally  con- 
nected by  interior  openings.  A  boat  may  enter  in 
full  sail,  and  pass  through  without  obstruction. 
Tq  the  spectator  whose  memories  are  imbued 
with  the  classical,  the  Cave  of  Eolus  is  apt  at 
once  to  occur  .  and  though  he  can  not  suppose 
this  rock  in  any  sense  the  "  prison  of  the  winds," 
yet  he  may  readily  believe  it  forms  a  grand  hall 
for  their  revelings,  when  Boreas  comes  down 
over  the  lake.  At  such  a  time,  how  grand  to 
see  the  waves  breaking  around  these  massy  pil- 
lars !— to  hear  the  struggling  winds  and  waters 
roaring  and  reverberating  among  these  hollow 
caverns ! 

**  Luclanles  ventos,  tempestatesque  sonoros.** 


'*  Illi  indignantes  magno  cam  murmure  rupia 
Circum  clauatra  fyemuni." 

Scarcely  less  is  the  nigh  spectator  impressed 
by  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  ''chapel,'*  though 
the  **  Doric  Temple,"  as  I  also  heard  it  called, 
would  seem  a  more  appropriate  appellation. 
Regular  walls  of  rock,  rising  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  have  as  massive  and  regular  a  roof,  over 
which  is  a  depth  of  soil  and  growth  of  ever- 
greens. The  portal  is  as  wide  as  the  chamber, 
which  in  depth  has  an  extent  of  forty  feet — 
somewhat  disproportioned,  it  is  true,  to  its  other 
dimensions. 

For  the  best  effect  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
much  depends,  in  viewing  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
upon  the  position  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tance. An  evening  sun,  with  a  clear  atmosphere, 
and  a  distance  of  a  mile,  brings  out  the  objects 
more  distinctly,  while  it  allows  one  to  catch  the 
lively  colors  which  stain  the  cliffs,  and  which 
tinge  and  vein  the  surface  in  many  beautiful  and 
fitnciful  shapes.  These  are  occasioned  by  the 
red  and  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  green  car- 
bonate of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  too  close 
a  view  is  destructive  of  those  beautiful  resem- 
blances which  the  fancy  readily  conjures  up  un- 
der the  effect  of  distance. 

At  four  o*clock  we  are  opposite  the  Grand 
Sable.  This  is  a  very  picturesque  shore,  and  is 
owing  to  a  similar  cause  to  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  Sable  is  moving  sand, 
and  IS  more  entirely  denuded  of  vegetation,  while 
the  other  is  mainly  a  sand  rock.  The  Sable  ex- 
tends some  two  miles  nninterruptedly  along  the 
coast,  at  an  elevation  of  some  400  feet,  and  is 
unrelieved  by  any  thing  green— a  scanty  growth 
of  firs  alone  tipping  its  summits.  It  reminds  one 
strongly  of  several  similar  but  not  so  extensive 
appearances  on  Lake  Michigan.  Of  these,  the 
one  at  the  Sleeping  Bear  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable. 

As  one  intently  regards  this  extensive  barrier 
of  sand,  he  seems  gazing  on  the  confines  of  some 


boundless  desert — the  Syrian  or  Sahara.  It  is  not 
much,  after  this,  if  he  almost  looks  for  the  camel 
to  make  its  appearance,  with  some  fiery  Bedouin 
upon  its  hump — ^not  much  if  he  searches  for  their 
white  tents  upon  the  sands,  and  expects  to  see 
the  glancing  of  their  gay  costumes  and  the  whirl- 
ing of  their  light  djereeds. 

I  should  not  forget  the  mention  of  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  marble  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carp  River,  and  which  were  shown  me  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  lately  alluded.  It  is  hand- 
somely veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
On  a  white  ground,  changing  occasionally  to 
a  delicate  shade  of  pink,  veins  of  a  lively  cho- 
colate color  are  ramified  in  amdst  pleasing  man- 
ner. Other  specimens  have  chocolate  for  the 
ground,  with  curious  wavy  veins  of  red  blended 
with  buff.  Another  piece  is  of  a  dark  purple, 
varied  with  spots  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  shil- 
ling-piece, and  of  an  agreeable  shade  of  yellow. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  beds  indicated 
by  these  specimens  will  be  found  to  furnish  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  American  marbles ;  such 
as,  at  no  distant  day,  with  fanproved  means  of 
access,  may  be  in  high  request  for  ornamental 
building  purposes.  Shades  of  such  delicacy  and 
beauty,  as  exhibited  by  some  of  these  specimens, 
are  certainly  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  evening  we  have  music,  violins,  and 
bugles,  accompanied  by  cotillions  and  waltzing. 
The  amusement  seems  to  be  losing  its  charms, 
however,  as  the  voyage  approaches  its  end,  and 
the  dancing  terminates  at  an  early  hour.  As  day 
breaks,  we  are  at  the  upper  landing  of  the  Sault. 

Leaving  my  baggage  to  follow,  I  walk  down 
the  Portage  with  Mr.  McKnight.  This  time  I 
find  the  crowd  is  all  at  the  other  house — ^where, 
it  is  understood,  the  Governor  is  a  lodger. 

Remaining  at  the  Sault  till  afternoon,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  review  at  the 
Fort,  in  honor  of  the  Governor.  The  soldiers, 
but  a  small  squad,  were  marched  about  the  due 
length  of  time,  making  the  customary  salutes, 
and  then  dismissed.  Their  movements  were 
made  with  the  usual  precision ;  and  their  arms, 
which  were  clean  and  bright,  shone  with  the 
well-known  glitter,  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  "  London"  taking  her  departure  at  2  p.m., 
we  are  all  on  board,  and  take  leave  of  the  Sault, 
bidding  a  reluctant  adieu  to  the  white-fish  and 
the  siskowit.  As  we  recede  from  the  village,  I 
am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
its  site.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  more  from  the 
character  of  the  population,  perhaps,  than  from 
any  marked  peculiarities  of  its  own.  The  river, 
which  is  wide  below  the  Rapids,  soon  contracts 
to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 
The  banks,  which  are  low  and  flat,  are  cultivated 
in  a  limited  manner  by  the  Canadian  French  and 
Half-breeds.  These  people  live  in  happy  conti- 
guity— the  Red  Man  and  his  wigwam  of  birch 
or  cedar,  side  by  side  with  the  log-cabin  of  his 
Gallic  kinsman.  An  idle,  careless,  dreamy  life, 
it  is  they  lead — with  no  aspirations  for  any  thing 
better,  nor  fear  of  any  thhig  worse,  they  dance 
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along  the  tide  of  existence,  even  as  yon  solitary 
Indian  in  his  birchen  boat  dances  upon  the  glanc- 
ing stream.  Opposite  Garden  River,  some  12 
miles  from  the  Sault,  we  receive  our  supply  of 
wood.  While  lying  here,  a  number  of  the  red 
people  row  across  to  us  in  their  boats,  gener- 
ally having  some  small  trafficking  to  do  with 
the  boat*s  crew,  or  otherwise  led  by  curiosity. 
Among  the  French  who  sometimes  accompany 
them,  are  some  pretty ish  female  faces.  They 
generally  wear  the  flat,  whose  broad  brim,  while 
affording  such  a  grateful  shade,  has  so  rural  and 
pleasing,  nay,  even  romantic  an  effect.  This  is 
also  to  be  observed  as  an  article  of  costume  at 
the  Sault,  where  it  is  much  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  and  with  a  striking  improvement  in  their 
appearance. 

Having  received  our  supplies  of  wood,  wc 
resume  our  descent  of  the  river,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice having  previously  occurred,  I  am  wakened 
up  to  get  ashore  at  Mackinaw.  Not  intending 
any  further  stay  here  than  to  procure  a  boat  for 
I^ake  Michigan,  I  stop  at  the  nighest  hotel,  which 
is  the  Huron  House.  This  is  a  new  hotel,  just 
opened  by  Mr.  Boardman.  It  is  well  adapted,  and 
furnishes  very  satisfactory  acconunodations. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  long  detained ;  and  the 
same  evening  finds  me,  with  all  the  speed  of  a 
slow  boat,  steaming  up  the  lake.  The  wind  be- 
ing stiff  from  the  north,  gives  us  something  of  a 
sea.  The  waves  remind  me  of  my  first  impres- 
sions, when,  some  years  ago,  I  first  met  in  Lake 
Erie,  the  sight  of  a  large  body  of  water  in  mo- 
tion. The  first  thing  which  occurred  to  me  as 
remarkable,  was  that  the  waves  should  all  be 
running  the  same  way.  They  still  seemed  to 
me  like  something  alive,  as  whales  or  dolphins, 
chasing  one  another  in  inunense  droves.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  thought  more  of  them  as  sea- 
horses— green  coursers  of  the  deep,  with  white 
manes  and  tails,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  illustra- 
tions of  mythology,  where  they  are  shown  har- 
nessed to  the  car  of  Neptune,  as  seated  by  Am- 
phitrite,  and  holding  his  trident,  he  glides  ma- 
jestically over  the  flood,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons 
sporting  around  him,  their  temples  bound  with 
sea-weed,  and  making  music  with  rare  shells  of 
ocean.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  I 
was  looking  upon  herds  of  foaming  coursers 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  seemed  still  ex- 
pecting their  heads  to  appear  above  the  water. 
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A  NARRATIVE  OF  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ISLAND 

OF  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

BY  J.  KOSS  BROWNB. 

THE    OOVBRNOR's    VISION. 

THE  highest  peak  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez is  called  the  Peak  of  Yonka.  It 
forms  an  abrupt  precipice  all  round,  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  si^ilors  and  others  to  as- 
cend to  the  summit,  but  this  feat  has  never  been 
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accomplished  except  in  a  single  instance.     A 
cross  still  stands  upon   it,  which  was  erected 
by  two  Chilians  many  years  ago,  under  very 
strange  circumstances.     It  appears  that  the  Chi- 
lian Governor  at  the  time  of  the  penal  settlement 
in  Cumberland  Bay,  went  out  riding  one  day 
near  this  mountain.     On  his  return  he  related 
to  his  people  a  strange  vision  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  course  of  his  ramble.     He  said  that  while 
looking  at  the  peak,  he  saw  down  in  the  valley 
that  lay  between,  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  black  hat  on,  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the 
purest  white.     The  strange  rider  turned  toward 
him,  showing  a  face  of  ghastly  paleness.     He 
looked  at  him  steadfastly,  with  **  eyes  of  fire," 
as  the  Governor  declared,  the  glare  of  which  made 
the  air  hot  all  around.    The  Governor,  trembling 
with  awe,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  which 
the  strange  horseman  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  straight  up  the  precipice  to  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  where  he  stopped  a  moment  to  look 
back.    He  then  upon  seeing  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  again,  waved  his  hands  wildly,  as  if  in 
despair,  and  plunged  out  of  sight  on  the  other 
side.     Being  a  devout  roan,  and  withal  a  believer 
in  spirits,  the  Governor  considered  this  to  be  an 
omen  of  some  impending  calamity,  which  could 
only  be  averted  by  planting  a  cross  on  the  peak. 
For   this  purpose    he  selected   two  criminals, 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  a 
soldier,  and  offered  them  their  liberty  if  they 
would  make  the  ascent  and  erect  the  cross.     In 
the  one  case  there  was  the  certainty  of  death,  in 
the  other  a  chance  of  life.     The  criminals  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  the  attempt.     Ropes,  lad- 
ders, and  tools  were  furnished  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  they  were  allowed  such  provisions  as 
they  required,  with  injunctions  that  at  the  expir- 
ation of  ten  days,  in  case  of  failure,  they  would 
be  executed.     For  eight  days  they  toiled  inces- 
santly.   They  drove  spikes  into  the  walls  of  rock, 
and  day  by  day  went  up  a  little  higher,  letting 
themselves  down  again  at  night  by  ropes,  to  the 
base  of  the  precipice.     On  the  eighth  day,  they 
reached  the  summit,  ready  to  die  of  fright,  and 
worn  to  skeletons  at  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  they  had  passed.     It  took  them  all  the  next 
day  to  recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  resume 
their  labors.     The  table  on  the  top  was  of  solid 
rock,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter.     In  the 
centre  was  a  spring  of  clear  water  bubbling  up 
and  running  over  the  rocks.    One  of  them  bathed 
in  this  water  and  was  so  refreshed  that  he  thought 
it  must  have  some  magical  properties.    He  went 
over  to  the  edge  on  the  western  side  and  looked 
down  to  see  where  it  fell.     Directly  beneath  him, 
he  saw  a  line  stretched  from  two  points  of  rock 
over  the  precipice,  nearly  covered  with  linen 
shirts,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  apparently 
of  the  finest  texture.     He  called  to  his  comrade  to 
come  and  witness  this  wonderful  sight.     While 
the  two  men  were  looking  over,  there  came  a 
tremendous  hurricane  that  compelled  them  to 
throw  themselves  flat  on  their  backs  to  avoid 
being  blown  over  into  the  abyss.    After  the  hur- 
ricane had  passed,  they  again  looked  over,  but 
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the  line  and  shirts  had  disappeared,  and  they 
saw  nothing  but  the  bare  rocks.  They  then  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  prayed,  and  the  vision  of 
an  angel  appeared  to  them  telling  them  to  put 
up  the  cross  near  the  spring.  As  soon  as  they 
had  planted  the  cross,  they  let  themselves  down 
by  the  ropes,  and  hastened  to  tell  the  Governor 
of  the  strange  adventures  that  had  befallen  them. 
So  impressed  was  he  by  their  wonderful  narra- 
tive that  he  immediately  gave  them  their  free- 
dom, as  he  had  promised,  and  sent  them  home 
laden  with  presents  ;  and  he  had  crosses  erected 
on  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  masses  per- 
formed by  the  soldiers  for  a  long  time  after. 

"  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  all,"  added  Pearce, 
looking  again  toward  Abraham.  '*But  likely 
some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  more  schoolin* 
than  I  have  may  be  able  to  account  for  it.** 

Abraham  reddened  a  little  and  looked  con- 
fused, but  said  nothing.  A  voice  from  the  cor- 
ner broke  in. 

**  I  know  exactly  how  it  happened ;  nothing 
is  eaCTer  than  to  account  for  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  didn't  happen  at  all.  The  Governor  was 
dyspeptic.  I'm  rayther  dyspeptic  myself,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  know  what  sights  a  man  sees  when 
he  gets  the  horrors  from  dyspepsia.  I've  seen 
stranger  sights  than  that  when  it  was  bad  on 
me— once,  in  particular,  I  was  troubled  a  good 
deal  worse  than  the  Governor." 

**  Impossible,"  said  Abraham,  scornfully,  **  ut- 
terly impossible,  sir,  that  you  could  ever  have 
seen  any  thing  half  so  strange  as  the  Governor's 
vision." 

*'  I  didn't  see  a  house  made  of  glue,"  retorted 
the  Doubter.  **  I  didn't  ride  on  wild  horses ;  nei- 
ther did  I  find  a  castle,  with  a  skull  in  it.  I 
didn't  carry  the  skull  six  miles  and  then  find  out 
that  it  came  off  the  head  of  a  four-legged  man  ; 
and  that  the  four-legged  man  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  his  lady-love ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did 
see." 

**  Hold,  Sir !  hold  !"  cried  Abraham,  now  per- 
fectly furious.  "  By  heavens,  gentlemen !  I  can't 
stand  such  insults  as  these !  You  must  suffer 
me  to  chastise  this  wretch.  Miserable  poltroon  ! 
do  you  dare  to  taunt  me  in  that  manner  ?  I'll 
see  you,  Sir — I'll  see  you  to-morrow  morning !" 

*'  Likely  you  will,"  said  the  Doubter,  coolly,  at 
the  same  time  shrinking  back  a  little.  *'  Likely 
you  will,  if  you  look  in  the  right  direction.  Keep 
your  dander  down  till  then,  and  you'll  see  a  good 
deal  better.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen,  if 
you  like  to  listen  I'll  tell  you  what  happened 
when  the  dyspepsia  was  bad  on  me." 

Of  course  any  proposition  calculated  to  re- 
store harmony  was  heartily  approved ;  and  there- 
upon we  were  forced  to  listen  to 

THB    doubter's    DYSPEPTIC    STORY. 

Once  when  the  dyspepsia  was  bad  on  me,  I 
went  to  bed  rayther  low-spirited,  and  began  to 
think  I  was  going  to  die.  I  thought  I  couldn't 
hve  till  morning.  My  stomach  was  as  hard  as  a 
brick-bat,  and  I  was  cold  all  over.  The  more 
cover  I  piled  on,  the  colder  I  got.  The  minute  I 
shut  my  eyes,  I  was  scared  to  death  at  the  dark- 


THB    DOUBTBR. 


ness.    I  felt  as  if  something  dreadful  was  going 
to  happen,  and  didn't  _ 

know  exactly  what  it 
was.  Sometimes  I 
thought  robbers  were 
under  the  bed,  and 
sometimes  I  heard 
strange  noises  about 
the  house.  My  heart 
stopped  beating  al- 
together; I  felt  for 
my  pulse  but  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  wrists 
or  any  where  else. 
Every  bit  of  blood 
seemed  to  have  oozed 
out  of  me  in  some 
mysterious  way,  and 
to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses my  body  was 
dead.  There  was  no 
dream  about  it.  I  could  move  my  limbs  the  same 
as  ever  and  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  this  minute; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  me  except 
that  my  mind  had  power  to  move  the  dead  flesh  ; 
for  it  was  cold  and  clammy  as  that  of  a  corpse. 
Any  body  else  would  have  given  up,  and  con- 
cluded he  was  a  genuine  corpse ;  but  you  see  I 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  believe  such  a  thing 
as  that  without  further  proof.  I  therefore  lay 
still  awhile,  in  hopes  I'd  get  warm  by-and-by, 
and  feel  better;  but  I  kept  growing  colder  and 
colder,  and  at  last  was  so  cold  that  I  felt  like 
ice  all  over.  I  had  the  most  dreadful  and  gloomy 
reflections.  Every  thing  I  thought  about  seem- 
ed blue  and  dreary,  and  hopeless ;  every  body 
unhappy;  the  whole  future  a  desert  waste; 
without  one  ray  of  light.  Despair  was  upon  me ; 
I  cared  for  nothing ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  lived  or  died.  I  wanted  neither  help, 
nor  pity,  nor  jove,  nor  life — all,  all  was  wrapt  in 
despair.  The  gloom  of  this  state  brought  on  a 
kind  of  lethargy ;  a  total  unconsciousness  of 
every  thing,  external.  My  mind  only  existed  and 
operated,  as  it  were,  in  perfect  darkness.  The 
body  was  nothing  but  a  type  of  intense  darkness 
and  coldness,  wrapt  around  the  spirit.  In  this 
state,  I  at  length  heard  whisperings  in  the  air, 
outside  of  me  as  I  thought.  They  drew  nearer; 
the  voices  were  strange  and  unnatural ;  I  was 
conscious  of  a  singular  sensation,  for  a  time,  as 
if  whirled  rapidly  through  space ;  then  I  heard 
the  voices  say,  in  low  tones,  **  How  cold  he  is ! 
how  miserably  cold  he  is !  but  we'll  soon  warm 
him !"  I  now  became  sensible  of  strong  gases 
in  the  air,  but  they  produced  no  further  impres- 
sion than  the  mere  consciousness  of  their  exist- 
ence. Wild  shrieks  and  moans,  and  dreadful 
hissing  sounds  arose  around  me.  *'Hero  we 
arc,"  said  the  voices,  **  glad  of  it ;  for  he's  ter- 
ribly cold."  "  Put  him  there  in  that  big  fur- 
nace ;  it'll  soon  warm  him,"  said  another  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  authority.  I  was  then  tossed,  as  I 
thought  some  distance,  and  became  suddenly 
still ;  but  the  same  cold  and  impenetrable  dark- 
ness was  around  my  spirit.     "  There,  that  fire's 
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out !"  said  the  voice,  angrily  ;  '*  put  him  in  an- 
other, and  keep  him  well  stirred  up  "  Again 
there  was  a  movement,  and  again  I  was  still,  but 
not  so  still  as  before,  for  I  was  conscious  of  a 
jarring  sensation.  **  Out  again  !"  roared  the 
same  voice,  fiercely.  "  Out  again !  you  don't  keep 
him  well  stirred  up !"  *^  He's  as  cold  as  ice," 
said  the  other  voices ;  *'  we  canH  do  any  thing 
with  him."  *'  Try  him  in  the  middle  furnace  !" 
said  the  chief  voice,  sternly  ;  "  that'll  melt  the  ice 
out  of  him !"  Again  I  was  whirled  through  the 
gases  and  deposited  in  some  imperceptible  place ; 
but  all  this  time,  I  was  growing  colder  and  colder. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  voices  said, 
**  He  won't  bum.  Sir ;  don't  you  see  he's  patting 
the  fire  out."  **  Out  again,  by  all  the  demons  !'* 
roared  the  chief  voice,  furiously.  "  Take  him 
away !  Carry  him  back  to  where  you  got  him. 
The  man's  dyspeptic.  We  can't  have  such  « 
mise]:able  wretch  here  !  By  Pluto !  he'd  put 
out  every  fire  we've  got  in  a  week.  Bear  a 
hand  you  rascals  !  for  may  I  be  blessed  if  I  aitiH 
freezings  myself  T^     Here  the  Doubter  paused. 

^ "  Well,  sir,  well  ?"  said  Abraham,  ironically ; 
*'  have  you  any  thing  further  to  say  on  the  same 
subject  ? — any  thing  equally  reliable  1  Perhaps 
you  can  inform  us  how  you  got  warm  again  1" 

"  Well,  that  doesn't  properly  belong  to  the 
story,"  said  the  Doubter,  looking  around  mean- 
ingly upon  the  company.  "  I  meant  that  it 
should  end  there  ;  but  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I'll 
answer  your  question." 

"  Of  course,  Sir ;  the  matter  requires  explan- 
ation. It  comes  to  rather  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion." 

**  The  way  I  got  warm,  then,  was  this :  I 
picked  up  a  skull  when  I  was  leaving  the  pre- 
mises. It  was  full  of  hot  glue.  The  fellows 
that  were  carrying  me  got  their  hands  frost-bit- 
ten and  had  to  let  go  at  last.  I  fell  on  an  isl- 
and. The  first  thing  I  struck  was  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  I  slid  down  for  three  miles 
without  stopping.  On  the  way  I  broke  the 
skull,  and  spilt  the  glue  all  over  me,  which 
made  me  slip  so  fast  that  I  was  quite  warm 
by  the  time  I  got  to  the  bottom."  -x 

To  this  Abraham  made  no  reply.  Turn- 
ing away  from  the  Doubter,  with  ferocity 
and  indignation  depicted  in  every  feature, 
he  looked  silently  around  upon  the  com- 
pany ;  his  breast  heaved  convulsively  ;  his 
hffiids  grasped  nervously  at  the  hair  upon 
his  goat-skin  ;  he  deliberately  tore  it  out 
by  the  roots  ;  he  suppressed  a  rising  smile 
upon  the  face  of  every  individual  in  the 
party  by  one  more  look  at  the  Doubter — 
one  terrible,  scathing,  foreboding  look  of 
vengeance  on  the  morrow ;  and  then  said, 
in  a  suppressed  voice :  '^  Gentlemen,  suppose 
we  turn  in  ;  it  must  be  twelve  o'clock." 

BAD  ORKAM  CONCERMNU  THE  DOUBTER. 

As  well  as  we  could  judge,  Abraham  was 
right  in  regard  to  the  time  ;  and  being  all  tired, 
after  the  story  of  the  dyspeptic  man,  we  set 
about  arranging  our  quarters  for  the  night.  I 
must  admit,  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  not  omit- 


ting even  the  drawbacks  to  our  enjoyment  oc. 
casioned  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  be- 
tween my  friend  and  the  Doubter,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  hostile  meeting  in  the  morning,  that 
from  the  time  of  leaving  home,  four  months  be- 
fore, I  had  not  spent  so  pleasant  an  evening.  It 
was  something  to  look  back  to  with  gratification 
and  enjoyment  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  should 
we  indeed  ever  be  able  to  resume  our  voyage. 

Pearce  now  pulled  down  an  additional  loi  of 
goat-skins  from  the  rafters,  which  we  spread  on 
the  ground  so  as  to  make  a  general  bed ;  and  hav- 
ing piled  some  wood  on  the  fire  and  bolted  the 
door,,  we  stretched  ourselves  m  a  circle  with  our 
feet  toward  the  blaze,  and  made  a  fair  beginning 
for  the  night.  It  was  only  a  beginning,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  not  long  after 
I  had  closed  my  eyes  and  begun  to  doze,  some 
restless  gentleman  got  up  to  see  if  there  were 
any  Spaniards  trying  to  unbolt  the  door ;  and  in 
stepping  over  me  he  contrived  to  put  one  foot 
upo.n  my  head,  just  as  I  was  trying  to  get  firom 
under  a  big  rock  that  I  saw  rolling  down  from 
the  top  of  a  clilf.  I  was  a  good  deal  astonish- 
ed, upon  nervously  grasping  at  it,  to  find  that  it 
was  made  of  leather,  and  had  a  human  foot  in  it, 
and  likewise  that  it  had  a  voice,  and  asked  me, 
as  if  very  much  frightened,  *'  What  the  deuce 
was  the  matter  1''  This  again,  upon  falling  into 
another  doze,  brought  to  mind  the  foot-print  in 
the  sand  ;  which  occasioned  me  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  anxiety.  I  tried ^o  get  away  from  it, 
but  wherever  I  went  I  saw  that  fatal  mark ;  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  caves,  on 
the  rocks,  on  the  trees,  in  the  air,  in  the  surf,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  storm,  I  saw  that  dreadfiil 
foot-print ;  I  saw  it,  through  the  dim  vista  of  the 
past,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  I  had 
played  in  boyhood ;  I  saw  it  again  in  my  first 
bright  fflowing  dream  of  the  island- world,  when. 


THB    FOOT-PRINT   IN  THE    SAND. 

with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  I  prayed  that  ! 
might  be  cast  upon  a  desolate  island  ;  I  saw  it  m 
the  cream-colored  volume— every  where — back 
in  childhood,  in  youth,  now  again  in  manhood 
— from  the  first  to  the  last,  at  home,  abroad — 
wherever  thought  could  wander,  I  saw  that 
strange  and  wondrous  foot-print. 

In  trying  to  get  up  the  cliflf  where  I  cojU 
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look  out  for  the  savages,  I  fancied  the  tuA  of 
grass  that  I  had  hold  of  gave  way,  and  1  rolled 
o\cr  the  precipice  into  the  sea;  and  this  was  not 
altogether  an  unfounded  idea,  for  I  actually  had 
worked  myself  off  the  goat  skin,  and  was  at  that 
moment  paddling  about  in  a  sea  of  mud.  Again 
I  fell  asleep,  and  a  great  many  confused  visions 
were  impressed  upon  my  mind  I  saw  the  sav- 
ages down  on  the  beach,  going  through  all  their 
infernal  orgies.      They   had   seized    upon  my 


THE    SAVAGB   ORGIES. 

comrades,  and  were  roasting  them  in  flaming 
fires,  and  eating  the  fattest  of  them  with  great 
relish.  The  flesh  of  the  Doubter,  I  thought,  was 
so  lean  and  tough  that  they  were  unable  to  eat  it ; 
but  they  stripped  it  off  in  long  flakes,  and  hung  it 
round  their  necks,  and  danced  with  it  swinging 
about  their  bodies,  as  if  they  regarded  it  as  the 
finest  ornament  in  the  world.  His  bead  was 
cut  off,  and  scalped,  and  his  skull  lay  upon  the 
ground.  I  thought  Abraham  had  chajiged  again 
into  Friday,  and  I  called  upon  him  to  look  at 
this  dreadful  scene,  and  help  me  to  kill  these 
wretched  cannibals  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  catch 
light  of  the  Doubter*s  skull,  than  he  ran  from 
me  toward  the  spot,  and  picked  it  up  with  a 
horrible  shout  of  triumph,  and  sticking  his  gun 
into  it  he  held  it  in  the  air,  and  danced  all  round 
in  a  circle  laughing  like  a  devil.  The  Doubter 
perceiving  this  in  some  strange  way  (for  he  was 
without  a  head)  jumped  to  his  feet,  with  his 
fleshless  bones,  and  ran  after  Abraham,  making 
signs  for  his  skull ;  but  Abraham  only  laughed 
the  louder  and  danced  the  more,  thrusting  the 
skull  at  him,  as  he  jumped  about,  and  asking 
him  in  a  sneering  voice  what  he  thought  of  it 
now  1 — was  it  a  dog's  skull  yet  1  would  he  like 
to  have  it  fastened  on  again  with  glue  ?  how  had 
he  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  fire  1  were  the 
savages  afraid  he  would  put  it  out  1  did  his  pres- 
ent exercise  warm  him  T  each  of  which  taunt- 
ing questions  he  ended  with  a  wild  laugh  of  de- 
rision, and  a  snatch  of  his  favorite  song — 

Tinkey  ting  tang,  tinkey  ting  tang, 

Oh,  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  ! 
This  I  thought,  so  incensed  the  Doubter  that 
he  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  walked  off  shak- 
ing his  neck  as  if  it  had  the  head  still  on ;  and 
when  he  was  some  distance  from  Abraham  he 
sat  down  on  the  ground  and  slowly  raised  his 
right  hand,  placing  the  thumb  where  his  nose 
would  have  been  had  the  head  still  remained  in 


its  place,  and  then  his  lefl  hand  in  the  same 
way,  fixing  the  thumb  upon  the  little  finger  of 
the  other,  and  thus  he  waved  them  to  and  fro,  as 
if  he  had  no  confidence  even  in  his  own  skull  or 
in  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  savages  continued 
their  infernal  dance  on  the  beach  I  now  raised 
my  gun  and  began  shooting  at  them,  killing 
them  by  scores.  I  could  see  ^their  dark  bodies 
roll  over  into  the  surf,  and  hear  their  yells  of  ter- 
ror at  the  report  of  the  gun  :  and  when  I 
rushed  down  to  save  my  shipmates  all  I 
could  see  was  Abraham,  sitting  upon  k 
rock  pounding  the  skull  into  small  frag- 
ments, with  a  big  stone,  which  he  held 
in  both  hands  ;  and  the  fleshless  body  of 
the  Doubter  sitting  opposite  to  him,  slow- 
ly waving  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand 
at  him,  in  the  same  incredulous  and  taunt- 
ing manner  as  before.  And  thus  ended 
the  dream. 

THE    UNPLEASANT   AFFAIR    OF    HONOR. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  day-light.  My 
mind  was  still  harassed  with  the  bad 
dream  concerning  the  Doubter  I  had 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  some  impend- 
ing misfortune  either  to  him  or  my  friend  Abra- 
ham. Bvery  effort  to  shake  off  this  unpleas- 
ant feeling  proved  entirely  vain ;  it  still  clung 
to  me  heavily,  and,  although  I  was  now  wide 
awake,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  some- 
thing prophetic  in  the  dream.  Unable  to  get 
rid  of  the  impression,  I  got  up,  and  looked 
around  upon  my  comrades,  who  were  all  sleep- 
ing soundly  afler  their  rambles  of  the  previous 
day.  Instmctively,  as  it  were,  for  I  was  uncon- 
cious  of  any  fixed  motive,  I  counted  them. 
There  were  only  nine !  A  sudden  pang  shot 
through  me,  as  if  my  worst  fears  were  now  real- 
ized. But  how  1  I  thought.  Where  was  the 
tenth  man  ?  What  had  become  of  him  !  Was 
it  Abraham  1  Was  it  the  Doubter  T  Who  was 
it! — for  the  light  was  not  strong  enough  to 
enable  me  to  distinguish  all  the  faces;  partly 
hidden,  as  they  were,  in  the  goat-skins.  I  look- 
ed toward  the  door  ;  it  was  unbolted,  and  slight- 
ly ajar.  I  opened  it  wide  and  looked  out ;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  gray  light  of 
the  morning  but  the  bushes  near  the  hut,  and 
the  dark  mountains  in  the  distance.  It  was 
time,  at  all  events,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
ship,  so  I  roused  up  my  comrades,  and  eagerly 
noticed  each  one  as  he  waked.  The  Doubter 
was  missing !  Could  it  be  possible  that  Abra- 
ham's threats  had  driven  him  to  run  away  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  all  wete  asleep,  and  hide 
himself  in  (be  mountains!  There  seemed  to 
be  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his  absence. 
*•  Where  is  he! — what's  become  of  him! — may- 
be he's  drowned  himself!^'  were  the  general  re- 
marks upon  discovering  his  absence.  **  Come 
on  !  we  must  look  for  him  !  it  won't  do  to  leave 
him  ashore  !'*  We  hurried  down  to  the  boat- 
landing  as  fast  as  we  could,  thinking  he  might 
be  there ;  and  on  our  way  saw  that  the  ship  was 
still  in  the  offing.    The  boat  was  just  as  we  had 
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leil  it,  but  not  a  soul  any  where  near.  We  then 
roused  up  every  body  in  the  Chilian  quarter, 
shouting  the  name  of  the  missing  man  in  all 
directions.  He  was  not  there  !  All  this  time 
Abraham  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  running 
about  every  where,  without  saying  a  word,  look- 
ing under  the  bushes,  peeping  into  every  crevice 
in  the  rocks,  darting  in  and  out  of  the  Chilian 
huts,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  occu- 
pants ;  and  quite  breathless  and  dispirited  when 
he  discovered  no  trace  of  our  comrade.  At  last, 
when  we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  search  and 
turn  toward  Pearce's  hut,  where  we  had  left  our 
host  in  the  act  of  lighting  the  fire  to  cook  break- 
fast, he  took  me  aside,  and  said — *'  Look  here. 
Luff,  Vm  very  sorry  I  had  any  difficulty  with  that 
poor  fellow.  The  fact  is,  he  provoked  me  to  it. 
However,  I  have  nothing  against  him  now ;  and 
I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  shan't  go  aboard 
the  ship  till  I  find  him.  If  you  like,  you  can 
help  me  to  hunt  him  up,  while  the  others  are 
seeing  about  breakfast." 

'*  To  be  sure,  Abraham,*'  said  I,  **  we  must 
find  him,  dead  or  alive.  1*11  go  with  you,  of 
course.  But  tell  me,  as  we  walk  along,  what  it 
was  Pearce  said  to  you  last  night — how  did  you 
get  him  back  when  he  went  outV 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,  now,**  replied  Abra- 
ham, looking,  as  I  thought,  rather  confused. 

"  You  gave  him  a  dollar,  didn*t  you  V*  said  I, 
"  what  was  that  for  1" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is;  Luff,  he  made  those  marks 
himself  in  some  idle  hour  as  he  lay  basking  in 
the  sun  up  there.  He  told  me  that  he  often 
spends  whole  days  among  the  cliffs  or  sleeping 
in  the  caves,  while  his  sheep  are  grazing  in  the 
valleys.  You  may  have  noticed  that  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  burst  when  he  left  the  hut. 
The  fellow  had  sense  enough  not  to  say  any 
thing  before  the  company.  I  thought  it  was 
worth  a  dollar  to  keep  the  thing  quiet.** 

"  It  was  well  worth  a  dollar,  Abraham ;  but 
the  skull— what  about  the  skull?*' 

"  Oh,  the  skull  ?  He  said  he  picked  it  up 
one  day  outside  the  cave,  and  hove  it  up  there, 
thinking  it  would  do  for  a  lamp,  some  time  or 
other.  What  excited  me  so  when  bur  ship- 
mate spoke  about  it  was,  that  he  should  call  it 
a  dog*s  skull.'* 

"And  wasn't  it r* 

"  Why,  yes ;  to  tell  the  truth,  Luff,  it  vtas  the 
skull  of  a  wild  dog ;  but  you  know  one  doesn't 
like  to  be  told  of  such  a  thing.  However,  we 
must  look  about  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  not 
leave  him  ashore  ** 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  an  elevation 
some  distance  back  of  the  huts.  We  stopped  a 
while  to  listen,  and  then  began  shouting  his 
name.  At  first  we  could  hear  nothing;  but  at 
length  there  was  a  sound  reached  our  ears,  like 
a  distant  echo,  only  rather  muffled. 

"  Hallo  !**  cried  Abraham,  as  loud  as  he  could. 

"Hallo!**  was  faintly  echoed  back,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Nothing  but  an  echo,*'  said  I.  * 

''It  doesn't  sound  like  my  voice,"  observed 


Abraham.  "Hallo!  where  are  you  1'*  he  shouted 
again,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice.  There 
was  another  pause. 

"  I'm  here  !**  was  the  smothered  reply. 

"  That's  a  queer  echo,**  said  Abraham ;  "  I'll 
bet  a  dollar  he's  underground  somewhere.  Hallo ! 
hallo !  Where  are  you  ?"  This  time  Abraham 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  listen. 

"  Here,  I  tell  you !"  answered  the  voice,  in 
the  same  smothered  tones.     "  Down  here." 

"  He's  not  far  off,"  said  Abraham.  "  Come, 
let  us  look  about." 

We  immediately  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  The  path  made  a  turn  round  a  point  of 
rocks  some  few  hundred  yards  distant,  on  the 
right  of  which  was  a  steep  precipice.  On  reach- 
ing this,  we  walked. on  some  distance,  till  we 
came  to  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  high  bluff  on  one 
side,  and  a  large  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  path  apparently  came  to  an  end  here ; 
but  upon  going  a  little  farther,  we  saw  that  it 
formed  a  kind  of  step  about  three  feet  down, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrow  pass,  between 
the  rock  and  the  bluff,  so  that  in  making  any 
further  progress  it  would  be  necessary  to  jump 
from  the  top  of  the  step,  or  in  coming  the  other 
way  to  jump  up.  It  was  necessary  for  us,  at 
least,  to  jump  some  way  before  long,  for  upon 
arriving  at  the  edge,  we  discovered  a  pit  about 
four  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  how  deep  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  tell  at  the  moment 
We  thought  it  must  be  rather  deep,  however, 
from  the  sepulchral  sounds  that  came  out  of  it. 
"  Here  I  am,'*  said  the  voice,  "  down  in  the  hole, 
here,  if  I  ain't  mistaken,  but  I  wouldn't  swear 
to  it ;  I  may  be  somewhere  else :  it  feels  like  a 
hole ;  that's  all  I  can  say  about  it,  except  that  it's 
tolerably  deep,  and  smells  of  goats." 

"A  goat-trap!"  exclaimed  Abraham,  in  un- 
disguised astonishment.  "By  Heavens,  Luff! 
he's  caught  in  a  goat-trap  !" 

"It  may  be  a  goat-trap,  or  it  may  not.  I 
want  you  to  observe  that  I  neither  deny  nor 
affirm  the  proposition.  There's  not  much  room 
in  it,  however,  except  for  doubt.*' 

"  How  in  the  world  are  we  to  get  him  out  t" 
cried  Abraham,  whose  sympathies  were  now 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
opponent.  "We  must  contrive  some  plan  to 
pull  him  out.  Hold  on  here,  Luff;  Til  go  and 
cut  a  pole  !** 

While  Abraham  was  hunting  about  among  the 
bushes  for  a  pole  of  suitable  length,  I  sprang 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  and  getting 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  looked  into  it, 
and  perceived  that  it  spread  out  toward  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  up  with- 
out assistance.*' 

"This  is  rather  a  bad  business,"  said  I; 
"  what  induced  you  to  go  down  there  t" 

"  I  didn't  come  down  here  altogether  of  my 
own  will,"  replied  the  Doubter,  "credulity 
brought  me  here— too  much  credulity;  taking 
things  without  sufficient  proof;  assuming  a 
ground,  where  no  ground  existed." 

"  How  was  that — I  don't  quite  understand.** 
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"  Why,  you  soe,  I  happened  to  come  along 
this  way  about  an  hour  ago,  to  see  if  the  sun 
rose  in  the  .north,  and  not  dreaming  of  goat- 
traps,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  could  jump 
down  a  step  in  the  path  apparently  not  more  than 
three  feet  deep.  There's  where  the  mistake 
was.  A  man  has  no  business  placing  any  de- 
pendence upon  his  eyes  without  strong  collateral 
evidence  from  all  the  rest  of  his  senses.  I  as- 
sumed the  ground  that  there  was  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  step.  Accordingly  I  jumped. 
There  was  no  ground  for  the  assumption.  To 
be  sure  I  descended  three  feet,  according  to  my 
original  design ;  but  I  descended  at  least  twelve 
feet  more,  of  which  I  had  no  intention  whatever. 
The  fact  is,  there  was  some  rotten  brushwood, 
covered  with  straw  and  clay,  over  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  which  I  went  through  without  the  least 
difficulty." 

"  Are  you  hurt  T"  said  I,  anxiously. 

'*Well,  I  was  considerably  stunned.  Likely 
enough  some  of  my  ribs  are  broken,  and  several 
blood-vessels  ruptured ;  but  I  wonH  believe  any 
thing  more  for  some  time.  Tve  made  up  my 
mind  to  that.  I  may  or  may  not  be  hurt,  accord- 
ing to  future  proof" 

By  this  time,  Abraham  came  running  toward 
the  pit  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  a  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  cut 
among  the  bushes. 

"This  is  the  best  I  could 
get,"  said  he,  nearly  breath- 
less with  haste,  and  very 
much  excited  ;  *^  there  were 
some  others,  but  I  didn't 
think  they  were  strong 
enough."  Without  further 
delay  he  sprang  across  the 
pit,  to  the  lower  side,  and 
thrust  the  pole  down  as  lar 
as  he  coul  J  reach.  It  must 
have  struck  something,  for 
he  immediately  drew  it  back 
a  little,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Doubter  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  in  a  high  state  of 
irritation : 

*'  Hallo,  there !  What  are  you  about  1  Con- 
found it,  sir,  I'm  not  a  wild  beast  to  be  stirred 
up  in  that  way  !" 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Abraham,  "  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  hurt  you.  Take  hold  of  the  pole.  Til 
pull  you  out.  Take  hold  of  it  quick,  and  hang 
on  as  hard  as  you  can  !" 

**  No,  sir ;  it  can't  be  done,  sir.  I'll  not  take 
hold  of  any  thing  upon  an  uncertainty." 

''  But  there's  no  uncertainty  about  this !" 
cried  Abraham,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement ; 
•'  it  8  perfectly  safe.     Take  hold,  I  tell  you  !" 

**  Can't  be  done,  sir,  can't  be  done !"  said  the 
Doubter ;  *'  there's  not  sufficient  proof  that  you'll 
pull  me  out,  if  I  do  take  hold.  No,  sir ;  I've 
been  deceived  once,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  de- 
ceived again.'* 

"  Now,  by  Heavens,  liuff,  this  is  too  bad ! 
Ho  -doubts  my  honor!     What  are  we  to  do!" 
VolVI.— No.  35.— Pp 


And  Abraham  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 
"  Hallo,  there,  I  say— hallo  !" 

"Well,  what  do  you  wantV*  aiisfrered  the 
voice  of  the  Doubter. 

"  I  want  to  pull  you  out.  Surely  you  don't 
think  I'll  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  dishonorable 
as  to  take  advantage  of  your  misfortune  1" 

"I  don't  think  at  all,"  said  the  Doubter, 
gloomily ;  **  I've  given  up  thinking.  You  may 
or  may  not  be  an  honorable  man.  At  present, 
I  have  nobody's  word  for  it  but  your  own." 

Here  I  thought  it  proper  to  protest  that  I 
knew  Abraham  well ;  tJiat  there  was  not  a  more 
honorable  man  living.  "Besides,"  I  added, 
**  there's  no  other  way  for  you  to  get  out  of  the 
pit." 

"V^ry  well,  then,"  said  the  Doubter;  "I'll 
take  hold,  but  you  must  take  hold,  too,  and  see 
that  he  doesn't  let  go.     Pull  away,  gentlemen  1" 

Abraham  and  myself  accordingly  pulled  away 
as  hard  as  we  could,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
head  of  our  comrade  appeared  in  the  light,  a 
short  distance  below  the  rim  of  the  pit.  I  had 
barely  time  to  notice  that  his  hair  was  filled  with 
straw  and  clay,  when  Abraham,  in  his  eagerness 
to  get  him  entirely  clear  of  danger,  made  a  sud- 
den pull,  which  would  certainly  have  accom- 
plished the  object,  had  the  Doubter  come  with 


THE    DOUBTBR   BACK  AOAIN. 

the  upper  part  of  the  pole.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  both  my  friend  and 
myself  fell  flat  upon  our  backs ;  and  upon  jump- 
ing up,  we  discovered  that  the  Doubter  had 
fallen  into  the  pit  again,  carrying  with  him  tke 
lower  end  of  the  pole,  which  had  unfortunately 
broken  of  at  that  critical  moment.  There  he 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  writhing  and  groan- 
ing in  the  most  frightful  manner. 

"He's  killed!  he's  killed  1"  cried  Abraham, 
in  perfect  agony  of  mind.  "  Oh,  Luff,  to  think 
that  I  killed  him  at  last !  It  was  all  my  fault ! 
Here,  quick !  Lower  me  down  !  I  must  help 
him!" 

Before  I  had  time  to  say  a  word,  Abraham 
seized  hold  of  my  right  hand,  and  duecting  me 
to  hold  on  with  all  my  might,  he  bejran  to  let 
himself  down  into  the  pit.  It  required  the  ut- 
most tension  of  every  muscle  to  bear  his  weight, 
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but  the  excitement  nerved  me.  "  Let  go,  now  !'* 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  as  far  down  as  I  could 
lower  him  without  lowering  mjseif,  which  I 
narrowly  escaped;  'Met  go.  Luff!"  I  did  so, 
and  heard  a  dull  heavy  fall,  and  a  groan  louder 
than  before. 

'*  What*s  the  matter,  Abraham,  did  you  hurt 
yourself!" 

'*  Not  myself,"  said  Abraham,  '*  but  Pro  afraid 
I  hurt  him.     I  fell  on  him." 

"  You  did,"  groaned  a  voice  faintly,  "  you  fell 
on  me.  Pm  tolerably  certain  of  that.  It  was  a 
shabby  trick,  sir ;  it  wasnH  bad  enough  to  throw 
me  down  here,  without  jumping  on  top  of  me 
when  I  couldnH  defend  myself!" 

"  I  hope  you*re  not  much  hurt,"  said  Abra- 
ham, ''it  was  all  accident — I  swear  it  on  my 
sacred  honor !" 

"Honor!"  groaned  the  Doubter,  contempt- 
uously, "  is  it  honorable  to  drop  a  man  into  a 
pit,  and  knock  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body, 
and  than  jump  on  top  of  him  1  Honor,  indeed  ! 
But  it  was  my  own  fault ;  I  was  too  ready  to 
take  things  without  proof." 

"  Now,  by  all  that's  human  !"  cried  Abraham, 
stung  to  the  quick  at  these  unmerited  reproaches, 
**  Pll  prove  to  you  that  I  didn't  mean  it.  Get 
up  on  my  shoulders — here,  Pll  help  you — and 
climb  out.  Would  any  but  an  honorable  man 
do  that!" 

*'  It  depends  upon  his  motives,"  replied  the 
Doubter,  "  I  won't  take  motives  on  credit  any 
more.  Pm  not  going  to  get  up  on  your  shoul- 
ders, and  have  you  jump  from  under  me  about 
the  time  I  got  hold  of  something  above,  and 
leave  me  to  fall  down  and  break  my  back,  or 
hang  there.  No,  sir,  I  want  no  further  assist* 
ance.  Pve  made  up  mind  to  spend  the  remainder 
ef  my  days  here." 

"  You  shanU  stay  here !"  cried  Abraham,  ex- 
asperated to  the  last  degree  by  these  taunts. 
"  By  Heavens,  sir,  you  sfuUl  be  assisted !" 

Here  there  was  a  struggle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit;  the  Doubter  writhing  like  an  eel  all 
over  the  ground,  in  his  attempts  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  Abraham ;  but  soon  he  was  in  the  pow- 
erful arms  of  my' friend,  who,  holding  him  up, 
shouted  lustily,  "Catch  hold  of  him.  Luff! 
Catch  him  by  the  hair  or  the  coat-collar.  Hold 
on  to  him,  while  I  shove  him  up !" 

The  writhing  form  of  the  Doubter  at  the  same 
moment  loomed  up  in  the  light,  and  I  called  upon 
him  to  give  me  his  hands ;  but  he  resolutely  held 
them  down,  protesting  that  he  would  trust  no  man 
for  the  f\iture;  that  he'd  die  before  any  body 
should  deceive  him  again.  In  this  extremity, 
driven  almost  frantic  in  my  zeal  for  his  safety, 
I  grasped  at  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  some  difficulty,  in  getting  a  firm 
hold  of  it  "  All  right !"  I  shouted,  "  push 
away  now,  Abraham  !"  In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion en  Abraham's  part,  however,  our  unfortu- 
nate comrade  rose  no  higher ;  which  I  can  only 
aoeovnt  for  by  the  depth  of  the  pit  **  A  little 
higher,  Abraham — just  two  inches — that's  it — 
all  fight  !'*    It  certainly  was  all  right  so  far ;  I 


had  drawn  him  partly  over  the  edge,  and  would 
eventually  have  drawn  him  entirely  over,  had  it 
not  caved  in,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  of 
both  on  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus  the  mat- 
ter was  prevented  from  being  all  right  to  any 
greater  extent.  The  consequence  of  this  disas- 
ter was,  that  we  both  fell  heavily  upon  Abraham, 
who,  unable  to  bear  our  united  weight,  fell  him- 
self under  the  Doubter,  while  I,  being  upper- 
most, formed  a  kind  of  apex  to  the  pyramid. 
Our  fall  was  thus  broken  in  some  measure ;  and, 
although  Abraham  groaned  heavily  under  our 
weight,  yet,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  nobody 
was  hurt.  The  Doubter  was  the  first  who 
spoke. 

"  I  told  you  so !"  said  he,  faintly  ;  "but  you 
loould  try.  You  would  try,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  and  now  you  see  the  consequence. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  men  caughr 
in  a  goat-trap  now  instead  of  one ;  but  Pll  not 
insist  upon  it ;  there  may  be  only  one.  My  eyes 
have  deceived  me  already,  and  likely  as  not  they 
deceive  me  now." 

"  No,  they  don't,"  said  Abraham,  in  smothered 
tones  ;  "  Pm  quite  certain  there  are  two  of  yoa 
on  top  of  me.  Get  off,  if  you  can,  for  I  can't 
breathe  much  longer  in  this  position.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  three  of  us  here." 

"  I  shall  depend  upon  nothing  for  the  future,** 
replied  the  Doubter,  gloomily ;  "  I  depended  upon 
a  pole  just  now,  and  was  dropped  ;  I  put  &ith  in 
that  pole,  and  both  the  faith  and  the  pole  were 
broken  at  the  same  time,  and  my  back,  too,  near- 
ly, if  not  quite  broken." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  pole,"  groaned  Abraham, 
"  you  may  depend  upon  that.  Get  off  now,  do, 
for  heaven's  sake." 

"  You  don't  feel  like  a  pole,"  said  the  Doublet, 
"  but  you  may  be  one,  for  all  I  know  ;  there's  no 
telling  what  you  are.  However,  Pll  get  off,  lest 
you  should  break  likewise." 

I  had  already  relieved  Abraham  of  my  weight; 
and  being  now  entirely  free  he  got  up,  and  we  be- 
gan to  consider  how  we  were  to  get  out  of  the 
pit. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  heard  some 
voices  approaching,  which  we  soon  discovered 
to  be  a  couple  of  Chilians,  to  whom  the  trap 
belonged,  coming  thus  early  in  the  morning  to 
see  if  it  had  caught  any  goats.  When  they 
looked  over  and  saw  the  earth  broken  in,  they 
were  greatly  rejoiced :  but  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  that  the  game  consisted  of  three  full- 
grown  men,  than  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could,  shouting,  **  Diabolo  !  Diabolor  Abra- 
ham, who  had  been  studying  Spanish  during  the 
voyage,  understood  sufficient  of  the  language  to 
call  out,  **  Americanos !  Anuricanot!  ne  Dtabo- 
to  !  Per  amore  DeoM^  viene*  qvi  !  AmgoM  ! 
amigot!  no  DiaboloP*  This  caused  them  to 
halt ;  and  upon  its  being  repeated  a  great  many 
times,  they  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
where  Abraham  gave  them  every  assurance  that 
we  were  three  unfortunate  Americans,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  trap  by  accident,  and  that  we  were 
in  no  way  related  to  the  devil.    Upon  this,  they 
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took  a  coil  of  rope,  which  they  had  for  pulling 
up  goats,  and  making  a  nooae  on  one  end,  they 
let  it  down.  The  first  man  that  was  fastened  on 
was  the  Doubter.  It  required  the  united  efforts 
of  Abraham  and  myself  to  get  him  into  the  noose ; 
but  we  eventually  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
go  up  through  the  hole  without  further  accident. 
I  then  yielded  reluctantly  to  Abraham,  who  in- 
sisted, as  a  point  of  honor,  that  he  should  be  the 
last  man.  Being  light,  I  was  whirled  out  in  a 
twinkling;  and,  finally,  through  this  providen- 
tial turn  of  affairs,  we  were  all  safely  landed 
outside  of  the  pit.  The  two  Chilians,  unable  to 
divine  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  sirfgular 
state  of  things,  looked  on  as  if  still  half-afraid 
that  they  had  pulled  some  very  bad  characters 
out  of  the  ground,  muttering,  as  we  shook  the 
dirt  off  our  clothes,  **  Madre  de  Deot !  Santa 
Maria  !  Padre  bontla  .'**  I  considered  this  a ' 
fitting  opportunity,  in  view  of  the  happy  issue 
of  the  disaster,  to  effect  a  full  and  complete  rec- 
onciliation between  Abraham  and  the  Doubter ; 
and  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  shake 
hands  on  the  spot,  and  forego  all  future  hostili- 
ties. My  friend  immediately  held  out  his  hand 
in  the  frankest  manner ;  the  Doubter  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  if  afraid  that  it  might  result  in  his 
being  pulled  back  again  into  the  pit ;  but  unable 
any  longer  to  resist  the  hearty  sincerity  of  his 
opponent,  he  gave  his'hand,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
shaken ;  and  so  rejoiced  was  Abraham  in  finding 
every  thing  was  thus  happily  settled,  that  he 
shook  on  with  all  his  force  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes ;  during  which  the  two  Chilians,  knowing 
no  good  reason  why  k  pair  of  strange  gentle- 
men, just  pulled  out  of  a  goat-trap,  should  stand 
shaking  hands  with  one  another,  exhibited  the 
utmost  surprise  and  consternation,  exclaiming, 
as  before,  "  Madre  de  Deot !  Santa  Marta  !  Par 
dre  bontta  r 

We  contrived  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a  dollar 
between  us,  which  we  gave  to  the  men ;  telling 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  need  not  men- 
tion this  matter,  should  they  see  any  of  our  com- 
panions before  we  left  the  island.  We  then 
started  for  Pearce's  hut,  which  we  soon  reached. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
were  waiting  for  us  at  the  boat-landing.  They 
had  left  directions  with  Pearce,  that  we  were  to 
follow  without  delay,  with  or  without  the  miss- 
ing man,  as  the  ship  had  made  a  signal  for  us  to 
come  aboard.  While  the  Doubter  and  myself 
were  making  a  hasty  snack,  Abraham  took  a 
piece  of  bread  and  meat,  and  started  off  to  let 
our  friends  know  that  we  had  found  the  missing 
man,  and  would  soon  be  down.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  concluded  our  snack,  and  were  about 
leaving  the  cabin,  when  Pearce  said  he  reckoned 
some  of  us  had  left  a  bundle,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  comer.  The  bundle  consisted  of  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  up,  with  something  in  it,  which  I 
quickly  discovered  to  be  the  relic  we  had  found 
in  Crusoe*s  Cave. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  V*  said  Pearce. 

**  We  dug  it  up  in  Crusoe*s  Cave ;  it  was 
made  by  Alexander  Selkirk." 


"  No,  it  wasn't ;  it  was  made  by  me.  I  lived 
there  a  while  when  I  first  came  on  the  island, 
and  made  it  myself.  I  know  the  mark.  I  made 
it  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago." 

**  But  how  is  thatT"  said  I,  greatly  astonished ; 
'*  it  looks  to  be  over  a  century  and  a  half  old." 

**  Itwasn't  baked  enough,"  said  Pearce ;  **  that's 
the  reason  it  didn't  keep  well.  The  name's  broke 
off,  but  there's  part  of  what  I  writ  on  it." 

"Impossible!"  said  I.     "Don't  you  see,  'A 

S 170-r    What  can  that 

be  but  Alexander  Selkirk,  17041  ^hich  wasjust 
the  time  he  lived  here  !" 

"No,  Haint;  Alexander  Selkirk  never  made 
that  *ere.  I  made  it  myself.  I  put  my  name 
on  it ;  but  the  name's  broke  off.  I  writ,  '  A 
Saucepan  rnatd  by  W.  Pearce,  17  Oct.^  That's 
all.  'Taint  no  use  to  me  now ;  you  may  take  it, 
ef  you  want  to." 

I  took  it  without  saying  another  word ;  tied  it 
up  again  in  the  handkerchief;  and  asked  Pearce 
if  he  was  going  down  with  us  to  the  boat-land- 
ing. He  said  he  would  be  down  there  presently. 
So,  without  further  delay,  we  set  out  to  join  our 
companions.  As  we  walked  rapidly  along  the 
path,  my  shipmate  suffered  strange  sounds  to 
escape  from  his  throat,  indicative  of  his  feelings. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  as  if  unable  to  restrain 
himself  any  longer. 

"  Where  are  you  going!"  said  he. 

"  Going  aboard,  to  be  sure ;  come  on,  they're 
waiting  for  us." 

"  You  are,  eh  t  going  aboard,  eh  1  Well,  any 
thing  to  humor  the  idea.  It  sounds  very  like 
reality,  indeed — very."  ' 

"  And  why  shouldn't  it!"  said  I. 

"  Of  course,  why  shouldn't  it.  Look  here, 
Luff,  you're  rather  a  clever  sort  of  fellow." 

"Do  you  think  sot"  said  I,  a  little  embar- 
rassed at  so  abrupt  an  opinion  in  my  favor. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;"  said  the  Doubter ;  "  I  always 
did.  Will  you  just  have  the  goodness  to  look 
into  my  mouth  (opening  it  at  the  same  time  as 
wide  as  he  could).  Now,  just  cast  your  eyes 
into  this  cavity." 

I  did  as  he  desired  me ;  thij^ing,  perhaps,  the 
poor  fellow  was  suffering  frAi  his  fall  into  the 
goat-pit. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  there*s  nothing  there,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  except  a  piece  of  tobacco.  Your 
tongue  looks  badly."        ^  . 

"  It  does,  eh  1  No  matter  about  that.  This 
is  what  I  want  you  to  notice  :  that  I  have  a  tol- 
erably big  swallowing  apparatus ;  but  I'm  not  the 
style  of  man  that's  calculated  to  swallow  an  en- 
tire island.  Possibly  I  might  get  down  a  piece 
of  a  skull,  or  an  old  saucepan,  with  a  grain  of 
salt ;  but  I  can't  swallow  Juan  Fernandez,  with 
Robirson  Crusoe  and  Alexander  Selkirk — two 
of  the  biggest  liars  that  ever  existed,  on  top  of 
it.     No,  sir;  it  can't  be  done." 

I  thought  myself  that  he  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  accomplish  a  feat  of  that  kind ;  far  his 
throat  was  not  uncommonly  large,  and  his  di- 
gestive organs  appeared  to  be  weakly. 

"No;  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  L     "You 
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don't  look  like  a  man  that  could  swallow  so 
much." 


SWALLOWING  AN  ISLAND. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  Vm  willing  to  humor  the 
idea.  I'll  imagine  we*re  going  aboard  from  Juan 
Fernandez,  if  you  Hke.  But  the  island  doesnU 
exist!  No,  Sir;  it  reads  very  well  on  paper; 
it's  a  very  romantic  place,  no  doubt — ^if  any  body 
could  find  it ;  a  very  pleasant  spot  for  a  small 
tea-party  between  a  pair  of  wandering  vaga- 
bonds ;  but  it  doesn't  exist  any  where  else  but 
on  the  maps.  Don't  you  ever  try,  Luff,  to  make 
me  believe  that  any  of  these  things  which  we 
imagine  to  have  occurred  within  the  past  three 
days,  have  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact." 

I  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
denying  the  entire  existence  of  the  island  ;  but, 
I  must  confess,  there  was  a  good  deal  in  our 
experiences  of  the  past  three  days  calculated  to 
inspire  doubt;  so  much,  indeed,  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  believj  myself  Even  now,  cller 
the  lapse  of  four  years,  and  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  all  these  adventures  to  my  friends,  which 
has  given  something  more  of  reality  to  the  doubt- 
ful points,  I  would  hardly  be  willing  to  swear  to 
more  than  the  general  outline ;  nor  am  I  quite 
certain  that  even  the  main  incidents  would  stand 
cross-examination  in  a  Court  of  Doubters.  Such, 
reader,  is  the  deceptive  nature  of  appearances  ! 

While  we  were  talking,  Pearce  overtook  us 
with  a  bundle  of  goat-skins  which  we  had  bar- 
gained for  the  night  before,  and  we  all  went 
down  to  the  boat-landing  together.  There  we 
found  our  shipmates  all  ready  to  start.  The 
Antcus  was  lying  to  about  eight  or  ten  miles  off, 
outside  the  harbor;  and  the  sea  being  rather 
rough,  we  thought  it  best  to  agree  with  Pearce 
for  some  seats  in  his  boat,  and  hire  a  couple  of 
the  Chilians  to  help  us  at  the  oars.  In  this  way, 
having  stored  all  our  relics  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  except  the  earthen  pot,  which  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  drop  overboard,  we  set  out  for  the 
ship,  bidding  a  general  good-by  to  Juan  Fernan- 
dez and  all  its  romantic  vales,  with  three  hearty 
cheers.     A  few  heavy  seas  broke  over  us,  when 


we  got  outside  the  harbor;  and  we  saw  the 
Brooklyn  weighmg  anchor  and  preparing  to 
stand  out  to  sea,  and  a  small  brig  that  we  had 
met  in  Rio  beating  in ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  these  little  incidents,  nothing  occurred  worth 
mentioning  till  wo  arrived  alongside  the  Anteus. 
The  captain  and  all  the  passengers  received  us 
in  silence ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  body ; 
no  sign  of  rejoicing  or  recognition  whatever  took 
place  as  we  stepped  on  board.  We  thought  it 
rather  a  cool  termination  to  our  adventures,  and 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  this 
was  the  way  people  thought  to  be  dead  and  bur- 
ied aire  usually  treated  when  they  come  unex- 
pectedly to  life  again  after  a  great  deal  of  giief 
has  been  wasted  upon  them.  Nor  were  we 
wrong  in  our  conjectures ;  for  in  about  five  min- 
utes our  friends  on  board,  including  the  kind- 
hearted  captain,  finding  themselves  entirely  un- 
able to  keep  up  such  a  state  of  displeasure, 
crowded  around  us  in  different  parts  of  the  ship 
and  began  shaking  hands  with  us  privately,  and 
asking  us  a  thousand  questions  about  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  Robinson  Crusoe.  We  introduced 
our  worthy  host  as  the  real  Crusoe  of  the  island ; 
and  brought  both  him  and  the  Chilians  down  into 
the  cabin,  where  we  gave  them  as  much  as  they 
could  eat ;  besides  honorably  acquitting  ourselves 
of  our  indebtedness  by  paying  our  friend  Pearce 
all  the  ham  and  bread  we  had  promised  him,  and 
loading  him  with  sundry  presents  of  clothing 
and  groceries.  The  captain  then  ordered  the 
yards  to  be  braced ;  the  boat  swung  off  as  we 
began  to  plow  our  way  once  more  toward  the 
Golden  Land ;  and  before  noon  the  island  was 
blue  in  the  distance. 

DOCTOR   STILLMAN's  JOURNAL. 

I  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  select  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  private  journal  of  Dr.  J.  D.  B. 
Stillman,  of  New  York,  an  intelligent  feHow- 
passengcr  on  the  Anteus.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  stale  of  feeling  on  board  during  our 
absence. 

'*  Sunday y  May  20th.  Eleven  passengers  lefl  the 
vessel  yesterday  in  a  small  boat,  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  going  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez for  fttiit  and  fresh  provisions.  At  first 
they  made  but  little  progress  ahead  of  the  ship, 
but  the  wind  soon  fell  away  entirely,  and  about 
noon  the  boat  could  not  be  seen  from  the  mast- 
head. Another  party  of  eight  passengers  pre- 
pared to  start  about  two  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  captain,  however,  was  so  uneasy  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  boat,  that  he  refused  liberty. 
Lights  were  kept  burning  in  the  rigging  duriiig 
the  night.  Toward  morning  a  breeze  sprung 
up.  Short  sail  was  carried  for  fear  the  boat 
should  attempt  to  reach  us  and  miss  her  way. 
At  sunrise  it  was  again  calm.  The  islands 
loomed  higher ;  but  nothing  could  be  distinguish- 
ed. At  11  A.M.  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  direction  of  Masatierra,  and  the  day  was 
spent  in  beating  to  windward,  and  straining  our 
eyes  in  the  hope  of  discerning  some  traces  of 
our  lost  comrades.  The  wind  continued  to  fresh- 
en all  day.     At  8  p.m.  the  sea  was  quite  rough 
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No  light  could  be  seen  on  the  shore.  The  cap- 
tain, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  island,  says 
if  they  attempted  to  land  on  the  south  side,  they 
would  be  inevitably  swamped*  and  some  or  all 
lost,  as  the  shore  is  rock-bound,  and  the  only 
safe  landing  is  on  the  north  side,  fifteen  miles 
iarther  on.  The  probability  is  that  they  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  landing,  and  night 
would  have  fallen  before  they  could  have  reached 
the  land  at  any  rate.  I  am  confident  in  the 
opinion  that  they  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  ;  and  that  they  lay  all  last  night  on  their 
oars,  and  landed  this  morning  too  much  exhaust- 
ed to  attempt  returning  the  same  day.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  some  of  the  company ;  but 
to-night  gloom  is  general,  and  a  fearful  present- 
iment seems  to  rest  upon  the  minds  of  all  that 
we  shall  soon  have  to  record  a  melancholy  casu- 
alty. 

**  Monday 1 2l*t.  The  wind  this  morning  is  blow- 
ing very  fresh.  We  have  been  all  day  beating 
nearer  the  island.  Objects  are  qUite  distinct  on 
the  south  shore.  It  is  very  high  and  nearly  bar- 
ren. Indeed  so  steep  are  the  lofly  mountain- 
sides that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  soil  enough 
adhering  to  the  rocks  to  support  a  spire  of  grass, 
except  near  the  summits  which  are  over  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  where  they  rise  near  the 
water ;  and  every  where,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  shore  is  rock-bound,  upon  which  the  surf 
beats  fearfully.  They  could  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
attempt  landing  on  this  side.  To-night  the  wind 
blows  a  gale,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  await 
a  change  before  we  attempt  the  windward  side. 
Hopes  are  getting  faint.  The  distress  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  the  parties  is  great. 
Some  of  our  best  men  were  of  the  company.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  question  which  has  absorbed  all 
others,  What  has  become  of  the  boat  ?  To-night 
I  have  rather  congratulated  myself  that  I  did  not 
go.  To  add  to  our  perplexity,  the  air  is  becom- 
ing thick  and  rain  is  coming  on.  The  clouds 
hang  heavy  and  dark  over  the  mountains.  At 
nightfall  the  wind  suddenly  changes  to  S.W. 
The  ship  is  put  about,  and  run  for  the  north  side 
of  the  island. 

**  May  22(i.  While  I  was  writing  last  night,  a 
loud  shout  called  us  all  in  great  haste  on  deck. 
A  light  had  been  discovered  on  the  shore,  and 
hearty  cheers  expressed  the  deep  anxiety  of  all, 
now  in  a  great  measure  relieved.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  they  had  reached  the  shore,  and  that 
some  of  the  number  were  surviving.  I  felt  as- 
sured that  all  was  right.  Signals  were  set  from 
the  rigging,  and  the  vessel  lay  to  during  the 
night.  At  dawn  of  day  we  were  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  island.  Made  all  sail  and  stood 
in  for  the  harbor.  As  we  neared  the  shore,  dis- 
covered a  large  ship  at  anchor,  and  a  brig  round- 
ing the  western  point.  Soon  after,  we  distin- 
guished the  tiny  sail  of  our  lost  boat  making  for 
the  ship.  The  captain,  in  order  to  show  a  proper 
resentment  for  the  disobedience  of  orders,  di- 
rected that  no  demonstrations  of  joy  should  be 
made ;  and,  as  they  came  alongside,  they  were 
received  in  silence." 


DRBAMS    AND    RBALITIBS. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  upon 
the  horizon.  A  murmur  of  life  arose  from  the 
de-;ks ;  but  it  fell  unheeded  upon  my  ear.  For 
'  ow,  and  for  many  days  and  nights  in  our  dreary 
voyage,  there  was  no  life  for  me  but  in  the  past. 
I  felt  that  my  happiest  hours  were  there. 

Once  more  I  turned  to  look  upon  the  dim 
island  that  was  fading  away  in  the  south.  A 
steady  breeze  wafted  us  onward  ;  the  sun's  last 
rays  yet  lingered  in  the  sky ;  twilight  hung  upon 
the  ocean,  and  its  gentle  spirit 

" rendered  birth 

To  dim  enchantments— melting  heaven  to  earth- 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams.** 

And  was  this  the  last  of  the  island-world  ;  was 
it  to  be  in  future  years  a  mere  dream  of  the  past ; 
was  I  never  more  to  behold  its  wild  grottoes  and 
green  valleys ;  was  all  the  romance  of  life  to  fade 
away  with  it  in  the  twilight ;  was  it,  like  the 
cream-colored  volume,  to  reveal  enchantments 
that  henceforth  could  dwell  only  in  the  mem- 
ory! 

Fresh  and  fair  and  wondrous  it  was  in  its  to* 
mantic  beauty,  when  the  mists  were  scattered 
away,  and  I  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  in  the 
glowing  light  of  morning,  with  the  white  sea- 
foam  sparkling  on  its  shores,  and  the  birds  sing- 
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ing  in  its  groves.  How  rich  the  air  was  with 
sweet  odors  ;  how  varied  and  changing  the  colors 
upon  the  hill-sides ;  how  soflly  steeped  in  shad- 
ows were  its  glens  and  woodland  slopes — what 
a  world  of  romance  was  there  ? 

I  had  pressed  its  sod  with  my  feet ;  reveled  in 
its  streams;  lived  again  my  early  life  in  its 
pleasant  valleys ;  passed  some  happy  hoursnherc 
with  friends  from  whom  I  soon  must  part;  and 
now,  what  was  it  1  A  dim  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
sinking  in  the  sea ;  fading  away  in  the  shadows 
of  night. 

I  looked  again :  faintly  and  more  faintly  still 
its  mountains  loomed  above  the  deep.  Weary 
with  gazing,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  it  again ;  but  it  was  only  in  fancy.' 
I  looked — and  it  had  passed  away  !  Was  it  for- 
ever 1 

"  And  now  the  light  of  many  stars 
Quivered  in  tremulous  softness  on  the  air." 

Yet  not  forever  is  it  lost  to  me :  for  often  in 
the  busy  world  I  pau%B  and  think  of  that  dream- 


land in  the  far-off  seas ;  and  it  rises  before  me 
as  I  saw  it  in  the  morning  sun,  all  rich  and 
strange  in  iU  beauty ;  and  again  I  wander  through 
its  romantic  vales,  and  a;>ain  it  brings  back  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  cream-colored  volume;  and 
as  I  look  once  more,  startled  from  my  reverie  by 
the  hum  of  life,  it  fades  away  as  it  faded  then  in 
the  shadows  of  night ;  but  not  forever.  Though 
I  never  more  may  behold  it  with  mortal  eyes,  yet 
I  see  it  where  distance  can  not  dim  the  sight :  it 
hath  not  jtassed  away  forever. 


CONFIDENTIAL   CHAT    WlTIl   THE    BEADBB. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  our  ramble  together, 
and  formed  something  of  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance, I  hope,  my  dear  reader,  that  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  hold  you  a  moment  by  the  but- 
ton, and  say  a  word  in  confidence.  It  has  been 
80  long  the  custom  of  adventurers  to  speak  now 
and  then  about  themselves,  that  I  assume  the 
privilege  without  further  apology.  If  I  have  been 
80  fortunate  as  to  inspire  you  wiUi  a  friendly  inter- 
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est  in  my  behalf  during  our  pleasant  wanderings 
in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  always  been 
my  greatest  ambition  to  prove  myself  a  worthy 
disciple  of  that  distinguished  adventurer.  In  this 
view  I  have,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  adhered  to 
simple  facts,  and  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  might  be  regardetl  in  the  light  of  ficticip ; 
though  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  occasional 
touches  of  romance  was  very  difficult  to  resist. 
Indeed  so  thoroughly  have  I  striven  to  become 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Crusoeism,  that 
much  which  I  thought  at  first  a  little  doubtful 
myself,  now  seems  quite  authentic ;  and  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  you  may  rely  upon  the  truthful- 
ness of  my  narrative.  That  I  was  near  being  lost 
in  an  open  boat,  with  ten  others,  in  trying  to  get 
ashore  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  I  con- 


scientiously believe ;  that  ire  did  get  ashore,  and 
sleep  in  caves  and  straw  huts,  and  climb  wonder- 
ful mountains  and  explore  enchanting  valleys,  I 
will  insist  upon  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life ; 
that  I  have  endeavored  -faithfully  to  describe  the 
island  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  to  give  a  true 
and  reliable  account  of  its  present  condition,  cli- 
mate, topography,  and  scenery,  I  affirm  on  the 
honor  and  veracity  of  a  traveler ;  that  in  every 
essential  particular  it  has  been  my  aim  to  present 
a  faithful  picture  of  life  in  that  remote  little 
world,  I  will  swear  to  on  the  beet  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe :  more  than  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect.  If,  however,  after  this 
candid  avowal,  you  still  insist  upon  having  a  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  declaration  in  refrard  to  any 
doubtful  point,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  like  the  man 
who^madc  a  statement  concerning  the  height  of 
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A  certain  horse,  I  am  ready  at  all  hazards  to  stick 
to  whatever  I  said.  If  I  spoke  of  a  mountain  as 
three  thousand  miles  high  instead  of  three  thou- 
sand feet,  why,  in  the  name  of  peace,  let  it  he 
fhree  thousand  miles ;  if  I  killed  any  savages,  I 


am  sorry  for  it,  but  they  must  remain  dead — it 
is  impossible  to  bring  them  to  life  now  ;  if  I  put 
some  of  my  own  ideas  into  the  heads  of  others, 
it  must  have  been  because  I  thought  them  better 
adapted  to  the  subject  than  what  those  heads  con- 
tained already,  and  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
them ;  if  at  any  time  I  imagined  myself  to  be  the 
original  and  genuine  Crusoe,  with  a  man  in  my 
service  called  Friday,  I  still  adhere  to  it  that  no 
Crusoe  more  certain  than  he  was  himself  ever 
existed  upon  that  island ;  if,  in  short,  there  is 
any  one  point  upon  which  I  have  hazarded  the 
reputation  of  a  veracious  chronicler  of  actual 
events,  or  a  faithful  delineator  of  strange  scenes 
in  nature,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  shall  most 
cheerfully  return  to  Juan  Fernandez  in  an  open 
boat  with  any  ten  readers  who  desire  to  test  the 
matter  by  ocular  demonstration,  and  thus  con- 
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vince  the  most  skeptical  that  I  have  not  made  a 
single  unfounded  assertion. 

And  now,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  again, 
I  wish  to  leave  you  a  trifling  souvenir,  by  which 
to  bear  me  in  mind. 

One  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  Anteus 
was  kind  enough  to  make  me  a  suit  of 
clothes  out  of  the  goatskins  that  I  bought 
of  Pearce.  He  made  them  according  to  a 
pattern  of  my  own,  which  I  intend  some  day 
or  other  to  introduce  in  the  fashionable 
circles.  I  stowed  them  carefully  away  in 
my  berth,  but  the  rats  took  such  a  fancy  to 
them,  that  by  the  time  I  reached  California 
there  was  nothing  lefl  but  the  tail  of  o:«e 
goat  upon  which  to  hang  a  portrait ;  and  I 
regret  to  say  the  accompanying  sketch,  taken 
from  memory,  affords  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  the  suit  as  I  originally  appeared 
in  it.  I  trust  the  apparent  egotism  of 
smuggling  my  likeness  into  print  in  a  suit 
of  goat-skins,  on  the  pretext  of  exhibit- 
ing the  suit  itself,  will  be  excused  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  filling  it  up  with  something. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that  the  stiffness  is  in  the  material  and  not 
in  the  person  of  the  author. 

EARLY  VOYAGES  TO  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

The  group  known  as  Juan  Fernandez  consists  of 
two  chief  and  several  smaller  islands,  situated  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  about  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Chili,  in  latitude  33°  40'  south,  longi- 
t»;de  70°  west.  These  islands  were  discovered  in 
1663,  by  Juan  Fernando,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
whose  name  they  bear.  The  largest — lying  near- 
est to  the  main  land — is  that  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  discoverer ;  it  is  also 
called  Masatierra.  The  length  of  this  island  is 
about  twelve  miles ;  the  breadth  six  or  seven. 
Ninety  miles  west  is  the  island  of  Masafucro,  so 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  Masatierra.  Doth 
are  composed  of  lofiy  mountains ;  the 
harbors  are  small  and  unsafe,  and  the 
shores  for  the  most  part  are  rock- 
'-  •  *•  bound.  The  northern  aspect,  facing 
toward  the  equator,  is  slightly  wood- 
ed, and  the  valleys  are  fertile ;  but 
the  southern  side,  toward  Cape  Horn, 
is  entirely  barren.  There  are  two  or' 
three  large  rocks  included  in  the 
group,  the  chief  of  which,  lying  at 
*    '  the  southern  extremity  of  Masatierra, 

is  called  Goat  Island,  fVom  the  great 
number  of  goats  found  there. 

According  to  the  early  navigators, 
it  would  appear  that  these  islands 
must  have  been  visitetl  by  the  Indians 
of  South  America  long  before  their 
discovery  by  Juan  Fernando ;  but  it 
was  probably  only  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  catching  seals. 

The  first  attempt  to  form  a  regular 
settlement  was  made  by  Fernando 
himself,  who,  elated  by  his  discovery 
and  the  prospect  of  colonizing  the 
island,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  patent 
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from  the  government  at  Lima.  Failing  to  receive 
encouragement  from  the  government,  he  resolved 
upon  forming  a  settlement  himself;  and  he  visited 
the  island  soon  after,  taking  with  him  some  fam- 
ilies, with  whom  he  resided  there  a  short  time.  A 
few  goatsi  which  they  carried  with  them  from 
Lima,  speedily  stocked  the  island ;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  origin  of  these  animals  in  Juan  Fernandez, 
as  no  mention  is  made  of  their  having  existed  there 
before.  Eventually  the  colony  was  broken  up, 
by  the  superior  inducements  held  out  to  settlers 
in  Chili,  which  at  this  time  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  Lima  still  refusing  to  grant  a  patent  to 
Fernando,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
forming  another  and  more  permanent  settlement. 
For  many  years  subsequently  this  group  was 
the  resort  of  pirates  and  buccaneers,  who  found 
it  convenient  in  their  cruising  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific to  touch  there  for  wood  and  water. 


THE   BUCCANEBRS. 

Captain  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  sailed 
from  Batavia,  in  1642,  and  visited  Juan  Fernan- 
dez in  1643.  A  translation  of  his  narrative,  in 
Pinkerton's  Collection,  contains  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  island  at  that  period.  He  dwells 
enthusiastically  upon  the  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion, the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  and  strongly  urges  upon  the  Dutch 

•  East  India  Company  the  policy  of  forming  a  set- 
tlement there,  as  a  depot  for  their  commerce  in 
the  Pacific. 

Alonzo  de  Ovalle,  a  native  of  Chili,  gives,  in 
his  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1649,  a  very  entertaining 
account  of  what  he  says  he  **■  Found  writ  about 
these  islands,  in  Theodore  and  John  de  Dry,  in 
their  relation  of  the  voyage  of  John  Scutten." 

Ringrose,  in  his  account  of  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Sharpe  and  other  buccaneers,  mentions 
that  a  vessel  was  cast  away  here,  from  which 
only  one  man  out  of  the  whole  ship's  copipany 
•escaped ;  and  that  this  man  lived  five  years  alone 
upon  this  island,  before  he  had  any  opportunity 

•  of  getting  away  in  another  vessel. 

Captain  Watlin  was  chased  from  Juan  Fer- 
nandez in  1681,  by  three  Spanish  ships.     He 


left  on  the  island  a  Musquito  Indian,  who  was 
out  hunting  for  goats  when  the  alarm  was  givea* 
and  was  unable  to  reach  the  shore  before  the 
ship  got  under  way,  and  put  to  sea.  This  In- 
dian, according  to  Dampier,  whose  narrative  I 
quote,  *'  had  with  him  his  gun  and  a  knife,  with 
a  small  horn  of  powder,  and  a  few  shot,  which 
being  spent,  he  contrived  a  way,  by  notching  his 
knife,  to  saw  the  barrel  of  his  gun  into  small 
pieces,  wherewith  he  made  harpoons,  lances, 
hooks,  and  a  long  knife,  heating  the  pieces  first 
in  the  fire,  which  he  struck  with  his  gun-flint, 
and  a  piece  of  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  he 
hardened,  having  learnt  to  do  that  among  the 
English."  With  such  rude  instruments  as  he 
made  in  that  manner,  he  procured  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  chiefly  goats  and  fish.  In 
1684,  three  years  after,  when^  Dampier  again 
visited  the  island,  they  put  out  a  canoe  from  the 
vessel,  and  went  ashore  to  look  for  the  Musquito 
man.  When  they  saw  him,  "  he  had 
no  clothes  left,  having  worn  out  those 
he  brought  from  Watlin's  ship,  but 
only  a  skin  about  his  waist.'*  The 
scene  that  ensued,  is  quaintly  and 
touchingly  described  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative.  **  He  saw  our 
ship  the  day  before  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor," says  Dampier,  "  and  did  believe 
we  were  English,  and  therefore  killed 
two  goats  in,  the  morning  before  we 
came  to  an  anchor,  oni  dressed  them 
'}  with  cabbage,  to  treat  us  when  we 
came  ashore.  He  came  then  to  the 
sea-side  to  congratulate  our  safe  ar- 
_  rival.     And  when  we  landed,  a  Mus- 

quito Indian,  named  Robin,  first  leapt 
ashore,  and  running  to  his  brother 
Musquito  man,  threw  himself  flat  on 
his  face  at  his  feet,  who,  helping  him 
up,  and  embracing  him,  fell  flat  on  his  face  on 
the  ground  at  Robin's  feet,  and  was  by  him  taken 
up  also.  We  stood  with  pleasure,"  continues 
the  famous  buccaneer,  **  to  behold  the  surprise 
and  tenderness,  and  solemnity  of  this  interview, 
which  was  exceedingly  affectionate  on  both  sides ; 
and  when  their  ceremonies  of  civility  were  over, 
we  also  that  stood  gazing  at  them  drew  near, 
each  of  us  embracing  him  we  had  found  here, 
who  was  overjoyed  to  see  so  many  of  his  old 
friends,  come  hither,  as  he  thought,  purposely 
to  fetch  him  " 

Five  Englishmen  were  left  on  the  island  at 
another  time  by  Captain  Davis.  After  the  ves- 
sel had  sailed,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Spaniards,  who  landed  in  one  of  the 
bays ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for 
defense  afforded  by  the  cliffs,  they  were  <*nabled 
successfully  to  maintain  their  position,  although 
one  of  the  party  deserted,  and  joined  the  Span- 
iards They  were  afterward  taken  away  by 
Captain  Strong  of  London. 

Captain  Woodes  Rodgers,  commander  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  privateers  belonging  to  Bris- 
tol, visited  Juan  Fernandez  in  .February,  1709. 
The  original,  and  perhaps  the  most  authentic 
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account  of  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
is  contained  in  a  very  curious  and  entertaining 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  written  by  Captain 
Rodgers  himself;  from  which  it  appears  that 
when  the  ships  came  near  the  land,  a  light  was 
discovered,  which  it  was  thought  must  be  on 
board  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  Two  French  vessels 
had  been  cruising  in  search  of  Captain  Rodgers's 
vessel,  and  these  vessels  they  supposed  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  them  close  to  the  shore.  The 
boats  which  had  started  for  the  shore  returned, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  action.  On  the 
following  day,  seeing  no  vessel  there,  they  went 
ashore,  where  they  found  a  man  clothed  in  goat- 
skms,  looking,  as  the  narrative  says,  *'  wilder 
than  the  first  owners  of  them."  He  had  been 
on  the  island  four  years  and  four  nH>Dth8.  His 
name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who 
had  been  master  of  the  Ctnque  Ports,  Having 
quarreled  with  Captain  Stradling,  under  whoee 
command  he  sailed,  he  was  lefl  ashore  at  his 
own  request,  preferring  solitude  on  an  unknown 
island  to  the  life  he  led  on  board  this  vessel. 
Before  the  boat  that  put  him  ashore  lefl  the 
beach,  he  repented  of  his  resolution,  and  begged 
to  be  taken  back  again;  but  his  companions 
cruelly  mocked  him.  and  lefl  him  to  his  fate  It 
was  he  that  made  the  fire  which  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  two  privateers  They  took 
him  on  board,  and  being  a  good  officer,  well  rec- 
ommended by  Captain  Dampier,  he  was  appoint- 
ed mate  on  board  Captain  Rodgers's  vessel,  and 
taken  to  England  The  account  oi  his  advent- 
ures during  his  long  residence  on  the  island  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  the  most  popular  romance  ever 
published  in  any  language.  A  brief  but  very 
curious  and  graphic  narrative  of  his  adventures 
was  published  m  London,  soon  afler  his  arrival 
in  England,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Provi 
dence  displayed .  Or  a  very  surprising  Account 
of  one  Mr.  Alexander  Selkirk,  Master  of  a 
Merchant  Man  called  The  Cinque- Paris  ;  who, 
dreaming  that  the  Ship  would  soon  afler  be  lost, 
he  desired  to  be  lefl  on  a  desolate  Island  in  the 
South  Seas,  where  he  lived  Four  Years  and 
Four  Months,  without  seeing  the  Face  of  Man, 
the  ship  being  aflerward  cast  awc^  as  he  dreamed. 
As  also,  How  he  came  aflerward  to  be  miracu- 
lously preserx'ed  and  redeemed  from  that  fatal 
Place,  by  two  Bristol  Privateers,  called  the  Duke 
and  Duchessy  that  took  the  rich  Acapuleo  Ship, 
worth  one  hundred  Ton  of  Gold,  and  brought  it 
to  England.  To  which  is  added.  An  Account 
of  his  Birth  and  Education.  His  description  of 
the  Island  where  he  was  cast ;  how  he  subsisted ; 
the  several  strange  things  he  saw ;  and  how  he 
used  to  spend  his  Time  With  some  pious 
Ejaculations  that  he  used  during  his  melancholy 
Residence  there  Written  by  his  own  Hand, 
and  attested  by  most  of  the  eminent  Merchants 
upon  the  Royal  Exchanged  Quarto,  containing 
twelve  pages 

Lord  Anson  visited  this,  island  in  1741,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  his  ship.s.  after  a  succes- 
sion f^{  melancholy  dibasters  in   their  passage 


round  Cape  Horn  An  accurate  topographical 
survey,  and  a  full  and  most  reliable  description 
of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  found  in  the  narra- 
tive of  that  expedition,  compiled  from  Lord  An- 
son's papers,  and  other  materials,  by  Richard 
Walter,  chaplam  of  the  Centurion.  The  style 
of  this  delightful  narrative  is  admirable  for  its 
simplicity;  and  the  information  with  which  it 
abounds,  in  regard  to  the  topography,  climate. 
and  productions  of  the  island,  is  perhaps  the 
most  authentic  of  the  time 

In  1743  Ulloa  visited  this  group.  He  gives 
among  many  interesting  facts,  a  curious  relation 
of  the  origin  of  the  dogs  which  abound  there. 
'*  We  saw  many  dogs,'*  he  says,  **of  different 
species,  particularly  of  the  grayhound  kind; 
and  also  a  great  number  of  goats  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  come  at,  artfully  keeping  them- 
selves among  those  crags  and  precipices,  where 
no  other  animal  but  themselves  can  live  The 
dogs  owe  their  origin  to  a  colony  sent  thither, 
not  many  years  ago,  by  the  President  of  Chili, 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  m  order  totally  to  ex- 
terminate the  goats,  that  any  pirates  or  ships  of 
the  enemy  might  not  here  be  furnished  with 
provisions.  But  this  scheme  has  proved  inef- 
fectual, the  dogs  being  incapable  of  pursuing 
them  among  the  fastnesses  where  they  live,  these 
animals  leaping  from  6ne  rock  to  another  with 
surprising  agility." 

Don  George  Juan,  touched  at  Juan  Fernandez 
in  1744,  and  made  several  observations  of  its 
latitude 

Don  Joseph  Pizarro  gives,  in  his  narrative  of 
his  voyages,  an  account  of  a  visit  a  few  years 
later. 

In  1750  the  Spanish  government  founded  a 
settlement  on  the  principal  island,  and  built  a 
fort  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor.  In  the 
following  year  both  the  fort  and  the  town  were 
destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake.  They  were 
aflerward  rebuilt  further  from  the  shore,  and 
were  in  good 
onlerandinha^ 
bited,  in  1767, 
when  Cataret 
visited  the  isl- 
and. Soon  af^er 
the  settlement 
was  broken  up, 
and  the  town 
and  the  forti- 
fications were 
abandoned. 

The  Chilian 
government 
established  a 
penal  colony 
on  the  same 
spot,  in  1819, 
which,  accord- 
ing to  some  au- 
thorities, was 
discontinued, 
after  repeated 
efforts  to  mam- 
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tain  it,  on  account  of  its  expense ;  according  to 
others,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  earthquake 
by  which  the  hous- 
es and  fortifications 
were  destroyed 

When  Lord  Coch- 
rane visited  the  isl- 
and in  1823,  as  it 
appears  from  a  sy- 
nopsis of  HowePs 
Life  of  Selkirk, 
there  were  but  four 
men  stationed  on 
it,  apparently  in 
charge  of  some  cat- 
tle. A  lady  who 
accompanied  Lord 
Cochrane,  gives  the 
following  descrip- 
tion of  its  condition 
and  appearance  at 
that  time:  **The 
island  is  the  most 
picturesque  I  ever 
saw,  being  com- 
posed of  high  per- 
pendicular rocks, 
wooded  nearly  to  the  top,  with  beautiful  val- 
leys, exceedingly  fertile,  and  watered  by  copious 
streams,  which  occasionally  form  small  marshes. 
The  little  valley  where  the  town  is,  or  rather 
was,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  full  of 
fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  sweet  herbs,  now 
grown  wild ;  near  the  shore  it  is  covered  with 
radish  and  sea-side  oats.  A  small  fort  was 
dituated  on  the  sea-shore,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  now  visible  but  the  ditches  and  part 
of  one  wall.  Another,  of  considerable  size  for 
the  place,  is  on  a  high  and  commanding  spot. 
It  contained  barracks  for  soldiers,  which,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  fort,  are  ruined ;  but 
the  flag-staff,  front  wall,  and  a  turret  are  still 
standing ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staflf  lies  a 
very  handsome  brass  gun.  cast  in  Spain,  A.I) , 
1614.  A  few  houses  and  cottages  are  still  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  though  most  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  roofs  have  been  taken  away,  or 
used  as  fuel  by  whalers  and  other  ships  touch- 
ing here.  In  the  valleys,  we  found  numbers  of 
European  shrubs  and  herbs — 'where  once  the 
garden  smiled.'  And  in  the  half-ruined  hedges, 
which  denote  the  boundaries  of  former  fields,  we 
found  apple,  pear,  and  quince-trees,-  with  cher- 
ries almost  ripe.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  rapid 
from  the  beach,  even  in  the  valleys,  and  the  long 
grass  was  dry  and  slippery,  so  that  it  rendered 
the  walk  rather  fatiguing ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
sit  down  under  a  large  quince-tree,  on  a  carpet 
of  balm  bordered  with  roses,  now  neglected,  and 
foast  our  eyes  on  the  lovely  view  before  us. 
I^rd  Anson  has  not  exaggerated  the  beauty  of 
the  place  or  the  delights  of  the  climate.  We 
were  rather  early  for  its  fruits,  but  even  at  this 
time  we  have  gathered  delicious  figs,  cherries, 
and  pears,  that  a  few  days  of  sun  would  have 
perfected.     The  landing-place  is  also  the  water- 


ing-place. There  a  little  jetty  is  thrown  out, 
formed  of  the  beach-pebbles,  making  a  little  har- 
bor for  boats,  which  lie  there  close  to  the  fresh 
water,  which  comes  conducted  by  a  pipe,  so  that 
with  a  hose,  the  casks  may  be  filled  without 
landing,  with  the  most  delicious  water.  Along 
the  beach  some  old  guns  are  sunk,  to  serve  a< 
moorings  for  vessels,  which  are  the  safer  the 
nearer  in  shore  they  lie;  as  violent  gusts  of 
wind  often  blow  from  the  mountain  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  height  of  the  island  is  about  three 
thousand  feet  '* 

**  With  all  its  beauties  and  resources,"  adds 
the  biographer  of  Selkirk,  "the  island  seemed 
destined  never  to  retain  those  who  settled  on  it ; 
whether  from  its  isolated  position,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  continent,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  is  uncertain.  Not  long  after  Lord  Coch- 
rane*8  visit,  however,  it  received  an  accession  of 
inhabitants,  some  of 'them  English,  who  settled 
in  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment." 

These  islands  (Masafuero  and  Masatierra) 
have  been  convulsed  by  several  of  those  destruct- 
ive earthquakes  which  prevail  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
In  1751  and  1835  the  destruction  was  unusually 
great.  The  earthquake  of  1835  was  attended  by 
some  remarkable  phenomena.  An  eruption  burst 
from  the  sea,  about  a  mile  from  the  land,  where 
the  water  was  from  fifty  to  eigt\^y  fathoms  deep. 
Smoke  and  water  were  ejected  during  the  day, 
and  flames  were  seen  at  night. 

Mr  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jun.,  who  visited  Juan 
Fernandez  in  November,  1835,  on  his  voyage  to 
California,  gives,  in  his  admirable  narrative  (Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast),  the  following  graphic 
account  of  its  condition  at  that  period  :  **  I  was 
called  on  deck  to  stand  my  watch  at  about  three 
in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  which  I  experienced  on  finding 
myself  once  more  surrounded  by  land,  feeling  the 
night-breeze  coming  from  off  shore,  and  hearing 
the  frogs  and  crickets.  The  mountains  seemed 
almost  to  hang  over  us,  and,  apparently  from  the 
very  heart  of  them,  there  came  out,  at  regular 
intervals,  a  loud  echoing  sound,  which  aflccted 
me  as  hardly  human.  We  saw  no  lights,  and 
could  hardly  account  for  the  sound,  until  the 
mate,  who  had  been  there  before,  told  us  that  it 
was  the  'Alerta'  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
were  stationed  over  some  convicts,  confined  in 
caves  nearly  half-way  up  the  mountain.  At  the 
expiration  of  my  watch  I  went  below,  feeling  not 
a  little  anxious  for  the  day,  that  I  might  see  more 
nearly,  and  perhaps  tread  upon,  this  romantic,  I 
may  almost  say  classic  island.  Wh^  all  hands 
were  called  it  was  nearly  sunrise,  and  between 
that  time  and  breakfast,  although  quite  busy  on 
board  in  getting  up  water  casks,  Slc.^  I  had  a 
a  good  view  of  the  objects  about  me.  The  harbor 
was  nearly  land-locked,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
a  landing  place  protected  by  a  small  breakwater 
of  stones,  upon  which  two  large  boats  were  hauled 
up,  with  a  sentry  standing  over  them.  Near  this 
was  a  variety  of  huts  or  cottages,  nearly  a  hun- 
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dred  in  number,  the  best  of  them  built  of  mud 
and  white-washed,  but  the  greater  part  only 
Robinson  Crusoe-like— of  posts  and  branches  of 
trees.  The  Governor's  house,  as  it  is  called,  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  being  large,  with  grated 
windows,  plastered  walls,  and  roof  of  red  tiles,  yet, 
like  all  the  rest,  of  only  one  story.  Near  it  was 
a  small  chapel,  distinguished  by  a  cross ;  and  a 
long,  low,  brown-looking  building,  surrounded  by 
something  like  a  palisade,  from  which  an  old  and 
dbgy-looking  Chilian  flag  was  flying.  This  of 
course  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Presidio. 
A  sentinel  was  stationed  at  the  chapel,  another 
at  the  Governor's  house,  and  a  few  soldiers  arm- 
ed with  bayonets,  looking  rather  ragged,  with 
shoes  out  at  the  toes,  were  strolling  about  among 
the  houses,  or  waiting  at  the  landing  place  for 
our  boat  to  come  ashore.'' 

Not  long  afler  Mr.  Dana's  visit  this  settlement 
was  entirely  broken  up.  The  houses  and  forti- 
fications were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  penal  establishment  was  discontinued. 

From  time  to  time,  up  to  the  present  date,  there 
have  been  stragglmg  settlers  on  this  island,  but 
there  has  been  no  attempt  since  1835  to  colonize 
it  permanently  until  recently.  It  has  been  occa- 
sionally visited  by  vessels  of  different  nations  for 
supplies  of  wood  and  water,  and  such  vegetable 
productions  as  the  valleys  afford.  American 
whalers  have  found  it  a  very  convenient  ^topping 
place  in  their  cruisings  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru ;  but  of  late  years  the  whales  becoming 
scarce  in  these  seas,  they  are  forced  to  push  their 
voyages  into  more  remote  regions.  Many  still 
touch  there,  however,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  northern  coast. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez (May,  1849),  the  gold  excitement  had 
but  recently  broken  out,  and  vessels  bound  to 
California  had  just  commenced  making  it  a  place 
of  resort  for  refreshments  in  their  outward  voy- 
ages. Since  that  period,  it  is  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  an  enterprising  American  has  taken 
the  island  on  lease  from  the  Chilian  government, 
and  established  a  settlement  upon  it  of  a  hundred 
and  fifVy  Taliitians,  with  the  design  of  cultivat- 
ing the  earth,  and  furnishing  vessels  touching 
there  with  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

ALEXANDER  SELKIRK  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

It  is  stated  in  Howel's  life  of  Selkirk  that  the 
singular  history  of  this  man  (Alexander  Selkirk) 
was  soon  made  known  to  the  public,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  London  he  became  an 
object  of  curiosity,  not  only  to  the  people  at 
large,  but  to  those  elevated  by  rank  and  learn- 
ing. Sir  Richard  Steele,  some  time  afler,  de- 
voted to  him  an  article  in  the  paper  entitled 
**  The  Englishman,"  in  which  he  tells  the  reader 
that,  as  Selkirk  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  curiosity  to  hear  him  give  an 
account  of  the  different  revolutions  of  his  mind 
during  the  term  of  his  solitude.  *^  When  I  first 
saw  him,"  continues  this  writer,  **  I  thought  if  I 
had  not  been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I 
could  have  discovered  that  he  had  been  much 


separated  from  c6mpany,  from  his  aspect  and 
gesture ;  there  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  serious- 
ness in  his  look,  and  a  certain  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  things  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
sunk  in  thought.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months," 
as  it  appears  by  the  same  writer,  **  familiar  con- 
verse with  the  town  had  taJcen  off  the  lonelnuss 
of  his  aspect^  and  quite  altered  the  expression  of 
his  face y 

"  De  Foe's  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
not  published  till  the  year  1719,  when  the  orig- 
inal facts  on  which  it  was  founded  must  have 
been  nearly  forgotten.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
interview  having  taken  place  between  Selkirk  and 
De  Foe,  so  that  it  can  not  be  decided  whether  De 
Foe  learnt  our  hero's  story  from  his  own  mouth 
or  from  such  narratives  as  those  published  by 
Steele  and  others." 

On  this  point  a  biographer  of  De  Foe  remarks : 
**  Astonishing  as  was  the  success  of  De  Foe's 
romance,  it  did  not  deter  the  curious  from  at« 
tempting  to  disparage  it.  The  materials,  it  was 
said,  were  either  furnished  by  or  surreptitiously 
obtained  from  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  mariner  who 
had  resided  for  four  years  on  the  desert  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  aiid  returned  to  England  in 
1711.  Very  probably  his  story,  which  then  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  and  attention,  did  sug- 
gest to  De  Foe  the  idea  of  writing  his  romance ; 
but  ail  the  details  and  incidents  are  entirely  his 
own.  Most  certainly  De  Foe  had  obtained  no 
papers  or  written  documents  from  Selkirk,  as  the 
latter  had  none  to  communicate." 

Robinson  Crusoe,  however,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  a  work  of  fiction.  Without 
adhering  strictly  to  the  actual  adventures  of  Sel- 
kirk or  of  the  Musquito  Indian  who  preceded  him, 
it  gives,  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  mode 
of  providing  food,  the  rude  expedients  rcsortetl  to 
for  shelter  against  the  weather,  and  all  the  trials 
and  consolations  of  solitude,  a  faithfully-drawn 
picture  from  these  narratives,  and  a  most  truth- 
ful and  charming  delineation  of  solitary  life,  with 
such  reflections  as  the  subject  naturally  suggest- 
ed. De  Foe  was  the  great  medium  through 
which  the  spirit  of  the  whole  was  fused;  it  re- 
quired the  splendor  of  his  genius  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  lessons  therein  taught — of  the  ad- 
vantages of  temperance,  fortitude,  and,  above  all, 
an  implicit  reliance  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
the  Creator.  He  presents  them  in  a  most  fas- 
cinating garb,  with  all  the  originality  of  a  master- 
mind ;  and  it  detracts  nothing  from  his  credit  to 
say  that  the  pictures  are  drawn  strictly  from 
nature. 

As  Captain  Rodgers  tVcU  observes  in  his  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Selkirk,  **  One 
may  see  by  this  that  solitude  and  retirement 
from  the  world  is  not  such  an  insufferable  state 
of  life  as  most  men  imagine,  especially  when 
people  are  fairly  called  or  thrown  into  it  un- 
avoidably, as  this  man  was ;  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, must  otherwise  have  perished  in  the  seas, 
the  ship  which  lefl  him  being  cast  away  not  long 
after,  and  few  of  the  company  escaped.  We 
may  perceive  by  this  story  that  necessity  is  the 
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mother  of  invention,  since  he  found  means  to 
supply  his  wants  in  a  very  natural  manner,  so 
as  to  maintain  his  life,  though  not  so  convenient- 
ly yet  as  effectually  as  we  are  able  to  do  with  all 
our  arts  and  society.  It  may  likewise  instruct 
us  how  much  a  plain  and  temperate  way  of  living 
conduces  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigor 
of  the  mind,  both  of  which  we  are  apt  to  destroy 
by  excess  and  plenty,  especially  of  strong  liquor, 
and  the  variety  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  meat 
and  drink ;  for  this  man,  when  he  came  to  our 
ordinary  method  of  diet  and  life,  though  he  was 
sober  enough,  lost  much  of  his  strength  and 
agility  " 

Be  Foe  does  not,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  fourth  section  of  "  liobinson  Crusoe,*'  lay 
the  scene  of  his  narrative  in  Juan  Fernandez. 
Robinson  starts  from  the  Brazils,  where  he  has 
been  living  as  a  planter,  on  a  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  Driven  to  the  northward  along  the 
coast  of  South  America  by  heavy  gales,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  found  himself  "  upon  the  coast 
of  Guiana,  or  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  beyond 
the  River  Amazon,  toward  that  of  the  River 
Oronoco,  commonly  called  the  Great  River ;  and 
began  to  consult  with  me,"  says  Robinson,  **  what 
course  he  should  take,  for  the  ship  was  leaky 
and  very  much  disabled,  and  he  was  for  going 
directly  back  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  I  was  pos- 
itively against  that ;  and  looking  over  the  charts 
of  the  sea-coast  of  America  with  him,  we  con- 
cluded there  was  no  inhabited  country  for  us  to 
have  recourse  to,  till  we  came  within  the  circle 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes  ;  which,  by  keeping 
off  to  sea.  to  avoid  the  indraft  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  we  might  easily  perform,  as  we  hoped, 
in  about  fifteen  days*  sail ;  whereas  we  could  not 
possibly  make  our  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
without  some  assistance  both  to  our  ship  and 
ourselves. 

"With  this  design  we  changed  our  course, 
and  steered  away  N.  W.  by  W.  in  order  to  reach 
some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I  hoped  for 
relief :  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  determined : 
for,  being  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  eight- 
een minutes,  a  second  storm  came  upon  us,  which 
carried  us  away  with  the  same  impetuosity  west- 
ward, and  drove  ua  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all 
human  commerce  that,  had  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  savages  than  ever  returning  to  our 
own  country. 

"  In  this  distress,  the  wind  still  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men  early  in  the  morning  cried 
out.  Land  !  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of  the 
cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  whereabouts 
in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon 
a  sand,  and  in  a  moment  her  motion  being  so 
stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  expected  we  should  all  have  perished 
immediately ;  and  we  were  immediately  driven 
into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us  from  the 
very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea.** 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  not  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  In  all  probability  he  never  saw  that 
island  I  regret  the  fact  as  much  as  any  body 
can  regret  it,  because  I  always  thought  so  till  I 
referred  more  particularly  to  his  history ;  but  a 
due  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to  give  the  facta 
as  I  find  them. 

POPULARITY  OP  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

"  The  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  says  the 
biographer  of  'Defoey  already  quoted.  "  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1719,  and  its  popularity 
may  be  said  to  have  been  established  immediate- 
ly, since  four  editions  were  called  for  in  about 
as  many  mfonths,  a  circumstance  at  that  time  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  author's  expectations 
are  surpassed  by  the  success  of  his  work,  how- 
ever astonishing  it  may  seem  to  others;  yet 
perhaps  even  Defoe  himself  did  not  venture  to 
look  forward  to  such  a  welcome  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  after  the  repulses  he  had  experienced 
on  the  part  of  the  booksellers ;  for.  incredible 
as  it  now  appears,  the  manusciipt  of  the  work 
had  been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by,  every  one 
in  the  trade. 

**  The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  would  be 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
our  lite^turej  even  had  he  never  given  to  the 
world  that  truly  admirable  production ;  and  yet 
we  may  reasonably  question  whether  the  name 
of  Defoe  would  not  long  ago  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  or  at  least  have  been  known,  like  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  only  to  the  curious 
student,  were  it  not  attached  to  a  work  whose 
popularity  has  been  rarely  equaled — never,  per- 
haps, excelled.  Even  as  it  is,  the  reputation  due 
to  the  writer  has  been  nearly  altogether  absorbed 
in  that  of  bis  hero,  and  in  the  all-engrossing  in- 
terest of  his  adventures :  thousands  who  have 
read  Robinson  Crusoe  with  delight,  and  derived 
from  it  a  satisfaction  in  no  wise  diminished  by 
repeated  perusal,  have  never  bestowed  a  thought 
on  its  author,  or,  indeed,  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a  literary  performance.  While  its  fascination 
has  been  universally  felt,  the  genius  that  con- 
ceived it,  the  talent  that  perfected  it,  have  been 
generally  overlooked,  merely  because  it  is  so  full 
of  nature  and  reality  as  to  exhibit  no  invention 
or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  inasmuch 
as  he  appears  simply  to  have  recorded  what  act^ 
ually  happened,  and  consequently  only  to  have 
committed  to  paper  plain  matter  of  fact,  without 
study  or  embellishment.  We  wonder  at  and  are 
struck  with  admiration  by  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare  or  Cervantes ;  with  regard  to  Defoe  we 
experience  no  similar  feelings  *  it  is  not  the  skill 
of  the  artist  that  enchants  us,  but  the  perfect 
naturalness  of  the  picture,  which  is  such  that 
we  mistake  it  for  a  mirror ;  so  that  every  reader 
persuades  himself  that  be  could  write  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  were  be  but  furnished  with  the 
materials  for  an  equally  interesting  narrative.'* 
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I  ITHTN  the  last  seven 
years,  our  Republic  has  been  the  theatre  of  a 
spectacle  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world 
in  Its  general  aspect  and  promised  results.  Two 
great  migrations  of  people,  from  the  bosom  of 
our  confederated  States  to  the  wilderness  of  the 
farther  West,  have  taken  place ;  and  two  distinct 
commonwealths,  already  populous  and  full  of 
progressive  energy,  have  been  founded,  and  added 
to  our  galaxy  of  united  republics. 

The  motors  which  impelled  these  migrations 
were  antipodal  in  essence,  yet  equally  puissant  in 
their  attractive  forces  and  interior  energy.  These 
were,  acqwsiineness  and  religious  entkwnasm, 
two  powerful  agents  in  moving  tlie  masses,  aiid 
confined  in  their  manifestations  to  no  particular 
time,  people,  or  creed.  The  former,  addressing 
iUelf  to  the  material  nature  of  man — ^his  to-day 
— makes  him  brave  and  enduring.  With  these 
qualities  as  a  basis  of  action,  a  vast  number  of 
o\xt  political  kindred  have  founded  a  flourishuig 
State  upon  the  far-off  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  are  spreading  the  sails  of  trade  upon  the 
bosom  of  that  hitherto  almost  solitary  sea,  bear- 
ing the  key  to  the  vast  commercial  treasures  of 
the  Oriental  world.  The  latter,  addressing  itself 
toman's  spiritual  nature — his  to-morrow — makes 
him  still  more  brave  and  enduring,  because  the 
prize  to  be  won  lies  beyond  the  events  of  Time, 
and  is  subject  to  no  physical  contingencies.  Im- 
pelled by  this  higher  motive,  which  has  given 
martyrs  to  the  fury  of  persecution  in  all  ages,  a 
large  number  of  our  political  kindred,  commin- 
gled with  a  greater  host  from  the  British  Isles 
and  the  European  continent,  have  congregated  in 
fertile  valleys  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
the  interior  of  our  continent,  in  the  direct  path- 
way from  the  elder  States  to  the  capital  of  the 
Pacific  commonwealth.   The  memory  of  the  fiery 


Past,  and  the  bright  visions  of  the  peaceful  Future, 
inspire  them  with  indomitable  perseverance  and 
surprising  energy ;  and  system,  order,  and  poli- 
tical wisdom  have  there  been  wonderfully  devel- 
oped among  a  heterogeneous  mass  gathered  from 
many  nations,  and  out  of  almost  every  class  of 
common  society. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  where,  six  years  ago,  the  Utah 
and  the  grizzly  bear  disputed  possession,  a  na- 
tion has  been  bom,  and  a  populous  city,  encircled 
by  broad  fields,  made  richer  by  the  tiller's  culture, 
is  full  of  busy  men,  plying  the  implements  of 
almost  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  is  continu- 
ally sending  forth  from  its  swarming  hive  ener- 
getic workers,  to  found  other  cities  and  plant 
other  gardens  in  Deseret — the  land  of  the  Honey 
Bee.  Let  us  consider  the  origin  and  brief  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  people. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  Joseph  Smith,  an  illit- 
erate and  not  over-scrupulous  young  man  of 
eighteen  years,  residing  with  his  parents,  near 
Pabnyra,  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Now 
York,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  kindred  and 
neighbors  by  his  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  favored  recipient  of  direct  revelations  from  the 
councils  of  the  Most  High.  For  some  time  his 
mind  had  been  disturbed  by  excitements  at  reli> 
gious  meetings,  when,  as  he  asserts,  while  pray- 
ing for  light  and  spiritual  guidance,  two  angels 
appeared  to  him,  and  announced  that  he  was  the 
chosen  Apostle  and  Prophet  of  God,  to  preach 
the  true  gospel  to  the  world  in  its  purity  and 
power.  A  few  evenings  afterward  (September 
21,  1823),  he  was  again  visited  by  a  heavenly 
messenger,  "  whoso  countenance  was  as  light- 
ning, yet  it  was  pleasing,  innocent,  and  glorious  " 
This  personage  announced  himself  as  a  special 
messenger  from  the  Great  Throne,  to  reveal  to 
the  chosen  Apostle  the  hidden  things  of  the 
Future,  a*id  to  lead  h'm  to  the  derjsitory  of  t!«e 
written  records  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel — "  the 
progenitors  of  the  American  Indians."  These 
records,  engraved  upon  plates  of  gold,  contained 
not  only  the  history  of  the  long-lost  tribes,  but 
also  divine  instructions  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  true  gospel,  and  vivid  prophecies 
concerning  the  Millennial  era,  then  about  to 
dawn  upon  the  world  Twice  during  the  night 
the  angel  visited  the  fledgeling  Seer  4  and  the 
following  morning,  while  the  Chosen  was  at  work 
in  his  father's  field,  the  Divine  Instructor  came 
and  bade  him  go  immediately  to  the  **  hill  of 
Cumorah,"*  and  unearth  the  golden  hook.  The 
task  was  easy,  for  the  storms  oi  centuries  had 
removed  the  soil,  and  a  portion  of  the  stone  box 
in  which  the  plates  were  becured  was  visible.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  box  (which  was  carefully  made 
air  and  water  tight  by  cement),  were  three  short 
pillars,  and  upon  these  were  laid  the  sacred  or- 
acles of  God.     Beneath  them  was  a  breast-plate, 

*  This  hill  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Palmyra,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  post  road  leading  Oom  that  village  to 
Canandaigua,  and  near  the  little  town  of  Manchester. 
The  al^sged  i»lacc  ofdcposit  or  the  golden  plates  is  marked 
by  several  trees  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill. 
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such  as  the  ancients  used,  and  lying  upon  it  were 
two  stones,  **  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of 
a  bow,"  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  These  were 
reputed  to  be  identical  with  the  Urtm  and  Thum- 
mtm  of  the  Hebrews,  by  which  things  distant  or 
future  were  made  manifest.  While  the  young 
prophet  was  gazing  upon  these  sacred  objects  in 
wonder  and  awe,  the  angel  appeared,  his  interior 
vision  was  opened,  and  heaven  with  all  its  glory 
stood  revealed  to  the  mortal.  Suddenly  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  demon  train  passed 
by,  and  the  good  and  the  evil  were  thus  displayed 
before  him.  The  dark  host  disappeared,  and  then 
the  angel,  after  giving  Smith  many  consoling 
promises,  informed  him  that  '*  the  fullness  of 
ti*ne"  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he  should  receive 
the  plates,  and  translate  the  divine  records. 

For  four  years  the  chosen  prophet  was  denied 
possession  of  the  golden  book,  yet  he  was  fre- 
quently comforted  by  the  presence  of  the  angel. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1827, 
**the  fullness  of  time"  arrived,  and  Smith  re- 
ceived, with  wonder  and  delight,  the  precious 
volume.  Tts  leaves  were  apparently  of  fine  gold, 
thinner  than  sheets  of  vulgar  tin,  seven  by  eight 
inches  in  size,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with 
**  improved  Egyptian"  characters,  neatly  engrav- 
ed. The  leaves  were  fastened  together  by  three 
rings,  and  formed  a  volume  about  six  inches  in 
thickness.  A  part  of  it  was  sealed,  to  be  opened 
at  a  future  time ;  the  remainder  Smith  was  di- 
rected to  translate  by  the  assistance  of  the  enor- 
mous crystal  spectacles  found  with  the  book. 
During  these  four  years — the  chrysalis  period  of 
the  Anointed,  while  changing  from  the  mortal 
grub  known  as  "  Joe  Smith,  the  money-digger," 
to  the  immortal  winged  creature  of  the  new  rev- 
elation, whose  element  was  the  skies — he  was 
not  an  idle  dreamer  nor  ascetic  recluse.  He 
wandered  up  and  down  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehannah,  in  search  of  mineral  treasures, 
duping  one  and  swindling  another;  and  finally 
eloped  with  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a 
mortal,  an  intelligent 
young  lady  of  New 
Harmony.  Pennsylva- 
nia. With  his  wife 
he  settled  down  near 
his  father*s  house, 
ceased  money-dig- 
ging, and,  under  the 
direction  of  his  good 
angel,  opened  a  far 
more  productive  treas- 
ure in  the  "hill  of 
Cumorah." 

Money,  reputation, 
and  learning  were  es- 
sential in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  gos- 
pel. Smith  lacked 
these,  and  he  at  once 
sought  for  them 
among  his  credulous 
neighbors.    His  earli- 


est disciples  were  his  father  and  two  brothers, 
whom  the  world  would  willingly  believe  were  ac- 
cessories m  a  most  unblushing  imposture.  They 
immediately  spread  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
golden  book.  It  was  confirmatory  of  a  legend 
long  known  to  money-diggers  in  Canada  that  a 
golden  Bible  was  somewhere  buried.  The  cred- 
ulous among  the  people  of  a  sparsely  populated 
district  listened,  wondered,  and  believed ;  and  a 
farmer,  possessing  many  acres  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  became  a  dupe,  and  furnished 
Smith  with  money  to  enable  him  to  engage  in 
the  holy  work  of  translation.  The  curious  bcs 
gan  to  ask  questions,  and  Smith  was  almost 
daily  hard  pressed  for  answers.  His  natural 
shrewdness  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  he 
conceived  an  admirable  method  of  evasion,  and 
declared  that  he  could  divulge  nothing  except 
by  "  special  revelation  !"  This  conception,  the 
child  of  an  impostor's  necessity,  was  the  germ 
of  the  power  by  which  his  career  was  made  suc- 
cessful, and  by  ^hich  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
Mormon  church  now  wields  an  autocratic  scep- 
tre. From  that  time,  whatever  Smith  desired  to 
do,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  speaal  revelation  com- 
manding him  to  do  it.  This  policy  marked  his 
whole  career,  and  such  is  still  the  ingenious  and 
potential  policy  of  his  successors  in  the  church. 
By  "  special  revelation"  the  farmer  was  made 
to  contribute  his  money  freely  to  the  work  of 
translating  and  publishing  the  sacred  book. 
Common  sense  sometimes  raised  doubts  in  the 
farmer's  mind  He  once  ventured  to  ask  for 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  book  in  Smith's  pos- 
session, and  even  made  a  journey  to  the  city  of 
New  York  with  some  of  the  "  improved  Egypt- 
ian" characters,  transcribed  by  Smith  on  paper,  to 
consult  the  learned  Professor  Anthon,  of  Colum- 
bia College.  He  was  assured  by  that  gentleman 
that  all  was  gross  deception,  yet  the  poor  man,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  basihsk  eye  of  the  spec- 
ial revelator,  Suppressed  his  wicked  doubts,  and 
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piously  lent  his  time  and  money  to  the  holy  work, 
until  foreclosures  of  mortgages  upon  his  farm 
expelled  himself  and  family  from  his  homestead. 
Yet  piety  was  not  the  chief  motive.  The  farmer 
was  a  miser,  and  Smith  excited  his  acquisitive- 
ness to  the  highest  degree,  by  promises  of  great 
worldly  treasure.  He  meekly  became  **  a  scribe 
like  Baruch  for  Jeremiah/'  and  wrote  the  words 
as  the  prophet  delivered  them  from  behind  a 
screen.  The  scribe  was  not  allowed  to  see  the 
sacred  plates,  for  the  angel  had  said  that  no  man 
but  Joseph  Smith  could  look  upon  them  and 
live !  To  this  day  no  mortal  eyes  have  rested 
upon  them,  save  those  of  the  great  Seer. 

When  the  farmer*s  money  was  exhausted,  his 
mission  was  ended,  and  Smith  procured  another 
scribe,  and  money  from  other  sources.  His  dis- 
ciples now  numbered  a  half  dozen.  The  sacred 
translations  were  printed  under  tl^e  title  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon f  and  its  divinity  was  attested  by 
the  six  disciples.  Among  these  were  Smith's 
father  and  two  brothers ;  of  the  latter  Hyrum 
was  the  most  intelligent,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Mormon 
church. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  professed  to  contain  a 
history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  were  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph;  the  present  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  being  a  remnant.  It  asserts 
that  the  principal  nation  of  them  having  fallen 
in  battle  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  one  of  their  prophets,  whose  name 
was  Mormon,  made  an  abridgment  of  their  his- 
tory, prophecies,  and  doctrine,  which  he  engraved 
on  plates  of  gold.  Being  afterward  slain,  the 
record  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Moroni, 
who,  being  hunted  by  his  enemies,  was  directed 
to  deposit  the  record  safely  in  the  earth,  with  a 
promise  from  God  that  it  should  be  preserved, 
and  brought  to  light  in  the  latter  days  by  means 
of  a  Gentile  nation  who  should  possess  the  land. 
The  sacred  deposit  was  made  about  the  year 
420,  on  a  hill  then  called  Cumorah,  where  the 
prophet  Smith  found  it  through  the  ministry  of 
angels,  and  translated  it  by  inspiration  Such 
is  the  belief  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 

It  was  evident  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  the  production  of  a  mind  far 
superior  in  spirituality  and  cultivation  to  those 
of  Smith  and  his  confreres,  but  was  disfigured 
by  Ignorant  men  in  endeavonng  to  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  the  pretended  revelation.  For 
some  time  its  origin  was  a  puzzle  to  unbelievers, 
but  at  length  "its  sin  found  it  out."  The  well 
attested  fact  was  revealed  that  almost  twenty 
years  before,  a  highly  educated  clergyman  of 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  married,  and,  with 
his  wife,  settled  at  New  Salem,  Ohio.  His  health 
there  declined,  and  hd  was  obliged  to  cease 
preaching.  At  that  time  the  literati  were  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  that  the 
North  American  Indians  are  descendants  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  In  the  vicmity  of  New 
Salem  were  mounds  erected  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  continent      These  had  excited 


the  curiosity  of  the  invalid  clergyman,  and  to- 
gether with  the  discussion  then  going  on,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  Aborigines 
and  their  early  history.  He  had  a  lively  imag- 
ination, and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
sort  of  religious  novel,  having  that  theory  for  its 
basis.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  three  years  to 
the  preparation  of  his  work,  which  he  entitled 
The  Manuscript  Found.  It  was  written  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  Scriptures,  to  give  it  the  an- 
tique character  claimed  for  it.  In  it  Mormon 
and  Moroni  figured  conspicuously.  It  was  claim- 
ed to  have  been  translated  from  a  record  made 
by  one  of  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  earth,  where  it  was  hidden  by 
Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  In  this  manuscript, 
completed  about  the  year  1813,  was  given  most 
of  the  pretended  history  found  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  The  writer  read  many  chapters  to  his 
wife  and  neighbors,  and  thus  he  beguiled  the  te- 
dious hours  of  ill-health  in  the  production  of  a 
work  purely  imaginative.  * 

The  appearance  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  awak- 
ened the  memory  of  those  who  had  heard  chap- 
ters of  The  Manuscript  Found  read  by  the  au- 
thor. Among  those  was  his  wife,  then  a  widow, 
and  her  testimony  went  forth  to  refute  the  im- 
posture. It  is  clear  and  explicit ;  is  corroborated 
by  others,  and  is  believed  by  all  except  the  dupes 
of  the  prophet.  The  undoubted  possession  of 
this  manuscript  by  Smith  and  his  co-workers  is 
as  clearly  proven  as  the  strongest  circumstantial 
evidence  can  establish  a  fact.  The  interpolations 
by  hands  guided  by  ignorant  minds  are  every 
where  visible  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that 
*'  Bible  of  the  Latter  Days,'*  upon  which  the 
faith  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  souls  is  at 
this  day  grounded,  is  unquestionably  the  joint 
production  of  a  pious  heart  and  highly  imagina- 
tive mind,  innocent  of  all  wrong,  and  of  schem- 
ing men  who  became  possessed  of  the  fiction  long 
after  the  pure  spirit  of  its  author  had  gone  to  its 
rest  in 

**  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.** 
With  great  boldness  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, Smith  pressed  forward  in  his  scheme  for 
establishing  a  new  church  upon  the  earth,  with 
himself  its  founder  and  head.  Promises  of  spir- 
itual and  temporal  benefit  were  commingled  in 
his  doctrines,  revealed  from  time  to  time,  and 
his  preaching  soon  began  to  show  fruit.  Men 
of  character  and  cultivation  became  his  disciples. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  they  were  organized 
at  Manchester,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  un- 
der the  title  of**  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,"'. and  in  June  following  their  first 
conference  was  held,  when  Smith  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  visible  church  of  about  thirty 
people  This  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
now  become  a  large  and  flounshing  shrub. 

Persecution  began  with  the  first  organization 
of  the  Monnon  church.  A  dam  cast  across  a 
stream  of  water  by  Smith,  for  baptismal  purposes, 
was  destroyed  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  the  prophet  was  boldly  charged  with 
robbery,  swindling,  and  lying,  and  was  menaced 
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with  personal  injury.  With  the  cunning  of  a 
shrewd  tactician,  Smith  meekly  acknowledged 
his  past  sins,  plead  his  repentance,  and  called 
God  to  witness  his  present  purity  of  life.  This 
disarmed  violence,  if  not  opposition.  Yet  the 
future  appeared  lowering,  and  from  that  time 
the  eyes  of  the  '*  Saints'*  were  turned  toward  the 
more  generous  soil  of  the  West.  Oliver  Cow- 
drey,  a  schoolmaster,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  and 
Parly  B.  Pratt,  ready  writers  and  fluent  speakers, 
who  had  been  preaching  heterodoxy  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  had  embraced  the  Mormon  faith, 
and  soon  arrangements  were  made  to  plant  the 
church  on  the  borders  of  the  Western  wUdemess. 
In  January,  1831,  a  revelation  was  made,  com- 
manding the  Saints  to  emigrate  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
where  Pratt  and  Rigdon  had  already  gathered 
over  a  thousand  converts  to  receive  them.  Great 
rejoicings  were  had  on  the  arrival  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Saints  exhibited  some 
of  the  wildest  pha«es  of  fanaticism.  Intelligence 
of  the  new  wonder  spread  abroad,  and  from  all 
the  lake  country,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  people 
flocked  to  see  and  hear  the  novelty.  The  infec- 
tion spread,  and  many  of  the  illiterate  backwoods- 
men illiistrated  the  line, 

**  Thosa  who  came  to  scoff,  rsmainod  to  pray.** 
A  new  revelation  was  given.  A  command 
went  forth  to  plant  the  new  Jerusalem,  where 
Christ  was  to  reign  with  his' saints,  a  temporal 
King,  deeper  in  the  wilderness.  Cowdrey  ex- 
plored the  forests  and  prairies  beyond  the  Mis- 


sissippi, and  made  reports  of*  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  as  glowing  as  those  of 
the  Hebrew  spies  from  among  the  grape-vines 
of  Eschol.  Smith  and  a  few  friends  started  for 
the  land  of  promise.  Leaving  St.  Louis,  they 
penetrated  the  wilderness  on  foot  to  Independ- 
ence, in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  They  were  charmed  with 
the  climate  and  the  scene,  and  near  Independ- 
ence Smith  chose  the  spot  for  building  Zion. 
It  was  designated  by  a  special  revelation,  and 
he  immediately  set  about  the  great  work.  He 
preached  fervidly  to  crowds  of  Indians,  squatters, 
and  negroes,  some*  of  whom  became  converts. 
He  laid  out  the  area  for  the  great  temple  and 
dedicated  the  spot  to  the  Lord.  He  established 
a  bishop  there,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  three 
weeks  departed  for  Kirtland,  accompanied  by 
ten  Elders  of. the  church. 

Elirtland  was  made  a  *'  Stake"  or  suppdrt  of 
Zion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  remain  there  five 
years,  until  the  temple  in  the  wilderness  should 
be  built.  A  bank  was  established,  with  Smith 
for  president,  and  Rigdon,  cashier.  The  chief 
men  were  also  partners  in  a  mill  and  store,  and 
sooa  the  whole  of  the  Prophet*s  family  were 
raised  from  poverty  to  afiSuenoe.  Joseph  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
proselyting  and  procuring  money  firom  his  dupes 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  building  the  Temple 
and  the  City  of  Zion.  The  preaching  and  the 
practice  of  the  Saints  did  not  always  agree  and 
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they  fell  into  disrepute  with  their  neighbors. 
Feuds  arose  in  the  body  of  the  church  because 
**  common  men**  pretended  to  receive  revelations 
from  God.  Their  meetings  were  often  disturbed 
by  the  **  Gentiles  ;*'  and  on  one  occasion,  in  mid- 
winter, the  Prophet  was  dragged  from  his  bed. 


at  a  little  village  called  Hiram,  where  he  was  re- 
siding, and  after  being  severely  handled,  was 
tarred  and  feathered.  Rigdon  was  in  the  same 
village,  and  was  similarly  treated  by  the  mob. 
Soon  after  this  outrage  Smith  left  Ohio  to  **  ful- 
fill the  revelation"  in  Missouri. 


TABRING   AND  rEATHERINO  OP  JOSEPH  SMITH. 


A  special  revelation  informed  Smith  that  the 
apot  he  had  selected  for  the  Temple  of  Zion,  was 
the  very  place  where  "  Adam's  altar  was  built, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.**  The 
corner  stone  of  the  Temple  was  laid,  Saints  were 
gathered,  the  forest  was  felled,  and  a  city  was 
soon  seen  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness. All  property  was  consecrated  to  the 
Lord ;  a  tithe  of  all  labor,  and  time,  and  earnings 
was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ; 
public  store-houses  to  receive  ttft  oflferings  and 
donations  were  built,  and  three  hundred  mis- 
sionaries, approved  by  the  Prophet,  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions  to  preach  the  new  gospel 
and  gather  the  Saints  to  Zion.  These  apostles 
were  successful,  and  company  after  company  of 
converts  crossed  the  broad  Father  of  Waters  and 
pressed  forward  toward  the  New  Jerusalem.  In 
less  than  two  years,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
Saints  were  collected  in  Jackson  County,,  a 
motley  gathering  of  people  of  almost  every  hQe*, 
character,  and  creed.  There  were  ambitious 
men  among  them,  and  feuds,  bitter  and  uncon^ 
promising  soon  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  jeoparded  its  existence.  These  were  speedily 
hushed  by  menabes  of  perils  from  without.  The 
people  of  Jackson  County  becameuneasy  because 
of  the  clanship  exhibited  by  the  Mormons,  and 
resolved  to  expel  them  before  they  became  too 
VeL.  VI.— Ne.M.— Qq 


formidable  in  numbers.  They  were  driven  t« 
the  wilderness  acrosn  the  river,  and  their  con- 
secrated places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Gen- 
tiles.** Smith  and  the  heads  of  the  church  had 
returned  to  Kirtland.  When  the  attack  upon 
the  Mormons  was  known,  the  Prophet  sent  a 
band  of  men  called  the  "  Army  of  Zion,**  to  aid 
the  persecuted  brethren.  Alone,  these  valiant 
men  could  not  cope  with  the  Missouri  militia 
and  armed  settlers ;  and  as  Heaven  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  assist  the  Saints,  the  expedition 
proved  fruitless.  Zion  was  left  to  the  invaders. 
This  persecution  was  unprovoked,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  exerted  all  his  influence  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of^he 
Mormons. 

The  expelled  Mormons  seated  themselves  in 
Clay  County,  and  many  returned  to  Kirtland. 
In  May,  1834,  Smith  and  a  company  of  one  hun- 
dred Saints  visited  the  distressed  brethren  in 
Missouri.  On  the  journey  through  the  vrilder- 
ness.  Smith  adduced  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Among 
some  ancient  mounds  was  found  a  huge  skeleton 
with  an  arrow  between  its  ribs.  It  was  immedi- 
ately revealed  to  the  Prophet  that  the  skeleton 
was  that  of  a  Lamanite,  the  people  treated  of  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon ;  that  his  name  was  Zelph, 
a  warrior  known  from  Cumorah  to  the  Rocky 
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DISCOVERT  OF   ▲  LAMANITE  8KBLET0N. 


Mountains  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  great 
Prophet  Oma^dagus;  that  the  arrow  was  a 
Tiamanitish  one,  and  that  the  chief  was  killed  in 
the  last  great  battle  fought  between  the  Laman- 
itcs  and  Nephites.  The  people  marveled,  and 
the  faith  of  all  was  strengthened. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Smith  returned  to 
Kirtland,  and  with  others,  entered  largely  into 
property  speculations  in  1835  and  '36.  The 
crash  of  1837  came ;  the  Bank  at  Kirtland  failed ; 


the  managers  were  prosecuted  for  swindling, 
and  Smith  had  a  revelation  commanding  himself, 
Rigdon,  and  others  to  leave  Kirtland  under  cover 
of  night,  and  go  to  the  brethren  in  Missouri. 
There  they  found  the  church  in  great  disorder. 
The  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  quar- 
rels with  the  ** Gentiles'*  around  them  often 
waxed  into  conflicts.  A  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion appeared  in  the  church,  and  by  revelation, 
Smith  denounced  Cowdrey,  Rigdon,  and  other 
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MORMON  TEMPLE  AT  NAUVOO. 


early  associates.  Contentions  within  and  with- 
out menaced  the  church  with  destruction,  and 
for  three  years  great  excitement  prevailed  in 
Missouri  The  Mormons  and  their  opponents 
had  frequent  collisions,  and  many  lives  were 
8acri£ced.     Some  of  the  dery  spirits  among  the 


Mormons  openly  defied  the  people  of  Missouri, 
and  even  threatened  to  march  upon  St.  Louis, 
and  lay  it  in  ashes.  These  imprudent  menaces 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
civil  power  could  not  restrain  them.  Tales  of 
polygamy,  debauchery,  theft,  and  murder,  w«re 
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toM  of  the  Mormons,  and  their  utter  expulsion 
from  the  State  was  demanded.  A  lawless,  heart- 
less mob,  under  the  implied  sanction  of  the  civil 
authority,  assumed  the  task,  and  during  the  bleak 
days  of  November,  1838,  the  Mormons  were 
driven  before  them  like  chaff  on  the  blast,  toward 
the  Mississippi.  Young  and  old,  the  sick,  the 
feeble,  delicate  women  and  sucklings,  were  ex- 
posed to  storms,  hunger,  and  every  privation. 
In  sad  plight,  weighed  down  with  intensest  suf- 
ferings, twelve  thousand  of  these  miserable  peo- 
ple arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, pursu^  by  the  exasperated  Missourians. 
The  people  of  Illinois,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
commiserated  their  fate,  and  opened  to  them  the 
arms  of  succor.  This  cruel  persecution  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people,  is  a  lasting  stain  upon 
the  character  not  only  of  Missouri,  but  the 
boasted  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.  In- 
stead of  damping  the  ardor  of  the  Saints,  it  in- 
creased it  a  hundred  fold ;  and  in  this  case  as  in 
til  others,  *'  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ^'  became 
*"  the  seed  of  the  church." 

Upon  a  rich  delta  formed  by  the  Desmoines 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  the  homeless  and   starving   fugitives 


pitched  their  tents,  and  the  spot  was  solemnlj 
consecrated  as  an  ** everlasting  residence**  for 
the  Saints.  A  town  soon  arose,  and  was  named 
Nauvoo — the  City  of  Beauty ;  and  upon  the 
brow  of  a  lofty  bluff  a  temple  site  was  choeen, 
and  consecrated.  A  plan  of  the  Temple  was 
revealed  to  Smith,  and  a  Gentile  architect  was 
employed  to  construct  it.  With  pomp  and  solemn 
ceremonials  its  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  6Ui 
of  April,  1841.  It  was  built  of  beautiful  white 
limestone,  and  in  style,  size,  and  decorations  was 
intended  to  exceed  in  magnificence  every  other 
fane  upon  earth.  The  saints  every  where  re- 
sponded nobly  to  the  call  for  contributions,  and 
when  the  Mormons  left  Nauvoo  for  the  land  of 
the  Honey  Bee,  they  had  expended  almost  a 
million  of  dollars  upon  this  temple. 

A  day  of  peace  now  dawned  upon  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  its  head  was  assiduous  in  pro- 
moting its  strength  and  extension.  Made  wiser 
by  past  conflicts,  he  prepared  for  future  contin- 
gencies, and  a  large  portion  of  his  brethren  were 
organized  into  a  military  corps,  called  "The 
Nauvoo  Legion,"  of  which  he  assumed  com- 
mand and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general.  He 
was  fond  of  military  display,  and  this  fine  corps 
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was  often  paraded.  On  'such  occasions  the 
Prophet  usually  appeared  at  their  head,  accom- 
panied  by  a  halMozen  ladies  on  horseback,  who 
were  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  wore  waving 
plumes  of  white  feathers.  Yet  he  did  not  for- 
get the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  and  he 
often  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  preached  the 
new  gospel  to  groups  of  Indians  on  the  borders 
of  the  prairies  of  Iowa. 

External  peace  seemed  productive  of  internal 
troubles.  Sidney  Rigdon  and  others  began  to 
receive  monstrous  revelations,  and  among  other 
things  was  authority  for  one  man  to  have  sev- 
eral *'  spiritual  wives  ;**  a  doctrine  #hich  has  now 
become  settled  as  correct,  and  which  is  mani- 


ifested  by  polygamy  openly  practiced  and  de- 
fended. Rumors  of  these  immoral  doctrines  and 
corresponding  practices  went  abroad,  and  the 
people  of  Illinois  felt  scandalized.  Smith  en- 
deavored to  allay  the  storm  of  indignation  which 
he  saw  rising,  by  flat  contradictions,  excommu- 
nications of  indiscreet  revelators,  and  denuncia- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  active  agitators  in 
Nauvoo.  The  denounced  and  excommunicated 
retaliated.  Smith  was  charged  with  all  the 
crimes  he  had  accused  others  of;  and  a  news- 
paper was  established  in  Nauvoo  to  expose  his 
alleged  vicious  conduct.  By  his  order  the  ob- 
noxious press  was  destroyed,  the  printing  ma- 
terials were  scattered  to  the  winds  and  the 
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editors  were  obliged  to  fleo  for  their  lives.  At 
Carthage  they  procured  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Prophet,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  sixteen 
others,  accused  of  being  accessories  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  printing-office.  The  constables 
sent  to  arrest  them  were  expelled  from  the  city. 
The  people  of  the  county  resolved  to  vindicate 
their  laws,  and  the  militia  were  ordered  out. 
The  Mormons  fortified  their  city,  and  the  Nau- 
voo  Legion  slept  upon  their  arms.  The  torch 
of  civil  war  was  lighted,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  took. the  field  in  person.  To  avoid 
bloodshed  he  parleyed  with  the  Mormon  leaders, 
and  persuaded  the  Smiths  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  civil  authority,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  should  receive  protection  and  justice. 
The  Prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Carthage  jail.  A  new  issue 
was  now  raised — the  Smiths  were  charged  with 
high  treason.  The  fiercest  animosity  existed 
between  the  people  of  Hancock  County  and  the 
Mormons.  Rumor  magnified  every  fact  and 
event,  and  the  idea  prevailed  that  at  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Governor,  the  Mormon  leaders 
would  be  allowed  to  escape.  This  idea  grew 
into  vigorous  action.  The  people  vowed  that, 
**  If  law  could  not  reach  them,  powder  and  shot 
should  ;**  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1844,  a  mob,  with  blackened  faces,  fell 
upon  and  dispersed  the  guard  at  Carthage  jail, 
and  rushed  into  the  prison  where  the  two  Smiths 
were  confined.  Hyrum  was  shot  dead  hi  the 
cell,  and  the  Prophet  was  mortally  wounded 
while  attempting  to  leap  from  a  window.     He 


was  placed  against  a  wall  by  one  of  the  gang, 
and  dispatched  by  bullets  from  four  muskets. 
The  murderers  were  never  identified.  Thus 
died,  by  the  hands  of  violence,  the  great  head 
and  founder  of  the  "  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

I  Latter  Day  Saints,''  at  the  early  age  of  thiity- 
nine  years.  His  death  is  accounted  a  martyr- 
dom by  his  followers,  and  his  name  and  deeds 
are  held  in  great  reverence  among  them. 

I  The  death  of  the  Prophet  aroused  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Mormons,  and  they  burned  with 
a  desire  to  go  forth  and  spread  desolation  among 
the  Gentiles.  Happily  for  all,  moderate  coun- 
cils prevailed,  and  their  thoughts  were  turned 
to  the  choice  of  a  new  head.  Rigdon,  next  in 
office  to  Smith,  claimed  the  honor ;  but  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Twelve  Apostles  conferred  it  upon 
the  president  of  their  council,  Brigham  Young. 
There  were  other  aspirants,  and  these,  with  Rig- 
don, stirred  up  disaffection.  They  were  all  ex- 
communicated, and  since  that  time  the  influence 
of  Rigdon  has  steadily  waned. 

Bngham  Young,  who  is  yet  at  the  head  of  this 
remarkable  **  theo-democratic''  community,  seems 
well-fitted  for  his  station.  Modest  and  retiring  in 
his  private  deportment,  he  is  energetic  and  fer- 
vid in  his  public  ministrations,  and  has  unbound- 
ed ihfiuence  over  his  people.  His  genius  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  College  of  Twelve 
before  the  death  of  Smith,  and  he  received  their 
unanimous  suffrage.  With  great  zeal  he  applied 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  du- 
ties. He  established  order  and  quiet  at  Nauvoo. 
Around  the  City  of  Beauty  the  wilderness  was 
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every  where  ba  rating  into  bloom  under  the  hand 
of  culture,  when  the  mutterings  of  another  itorm 
of  persecution  were  heard.  The  horizon  began 
to  darken,  when  Rigdon  and  other  recusants, 
intent  on  revenge,  sent  forth  horrid  tales  of  de- 
bauchery and  crime  at  Nauvoo,  to  be  caught  up 
and  repeated  by  the  myriad-tongued  press  in 
every  part  of  the  land.  The  Mormons  were 
considered  too  vile  for  toleration  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  again  mobocracy  sent  forth  its  be- 
hests to  lawless  men.  The  smaller  Mormon  set- 
tlements were  attacked  by  armed  mobs,  and  all 
Illinois  became  the  theatre  of  oivil  commotion. 
From  distant  States  public  indignation  cheered 
on  the  assailants,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
another  Mormon  exodus  was  inevitable.  With 
moistened  eyes  and  swelling  hearts,  the  Saints 
prepared  to  leave  the  City  of  Beauty  and  the 
Temple  they  so  much  prized.  A  special  revela- 
tion commanded  a  departure  for  the  far-off  wilder- 
ness toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in  February, 
1346,  sixteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice,  and, 
traveling  with  ox-teams  and  on  foot,  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  the  Indian  country,  near  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri.  Property  was  dis- 
posed of  at  Nauvoo,  and  during  that  spring  com- 
pany after  company,  with  their  cattle,  hastened 
to  join  their  brethren  on  the  distant  prairies. 

Many  lingered ;  for  a  revelation  commanded 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  their  Temple. 
This  tarrying  excited  distrust  of  Mormon  faith, 
and  the  mob  again  armed  to  drive  the  Saints 
away.  The  Legion  defended  the  city.  Many 
conflicts  ensued,  but  the  assailants  were  kept  at 
bay  until  the  Temple  was  finished.  Then  came 
the  dedication.  It  was  a  scene  of  great  interest 
— a  tableau  such  as  our  continent  had  never  ex- 
hibited. The  Temple  itself  was  a  magnificent 
work  of  art — a  wonderful  monument  of  the  unity 
and  energy  of  a  strange  people.  Young  men  and 
maidens  came  with  festoons  of  flowers,  to  deco- 


rate the  twelve  elaborately-carved  oxen,  upon 
which  rested  the  baptismal  laver.  The  walls 
were  enriched  by  symbolic  ornaments,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  lamps  and  torches,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  carved  and  gilded  upon  the  walls,  glittered 
like  their  gpreat  priginals.  Prayers  were  uttered, 
chants  were  sung,  and  the  voice  of  the  great 
Seer,  in  the  midst  of  bishops  in  their  sacerdotal 
robes,  solemnly  pronounced  the  Temple  dedicat- 
ed to  Almighty  God.  Even  while  these  im- 
pressive services  were  in  progress,  the  sounds 
of  preparation  for  departure  were  heard  through- 
out the  city ;  and  an  hour  after  the  walls  were 
stripped  of  the  precious  emblems,  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished, the  portals  closed,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD: 

BUILT   BT  THB  GBUBCH  OF   JESUS  CHBIST  OF  LATTBB- 

DAY  saints: 
HOLINESS   TO    THE    LORD  .' 

was  placed  over  it,  the  great  body  of  the  perse- 
cuted were  crowding  to  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  their  faces  toward  the  Occident.  On 
the  very  day  when  the  costly  Temple  was  ded- 
icated, it  was  abandoned  to  the  "  Gentiles.'' 
Thirty  months  afterward,  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  midnight ;  and  in  May,  1850,  the  City  of 
Beauty,  then  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Icarians. 
from  Paris,  was  desolated  by  a  tornado,  and  the 
partially-restored  Temple  was  cast  to  the  earth, 
a  heap  of  ruins.  In  September,  1846,  the  last 
lingering  Mormons  at  Nauvoo  were  driven  out. 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  1600  troops  ;  and 
these  homeless  exiles — sick  men,  feeble  women, 
and  delicate  girls — were  compelled  to  traverse 
the  wildernesses  of  Missouri  during  the  storms 
and  frosts  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Under  the  guidance  of  President  Young,  the 
Mormon  host  reached  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  States,  at  the  opening 
of  summer.  There  they  were  met  by  an  ofTicer 
of  the  United  States  army,  with  a  requisition  to 
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fiirniflh  a  body  of  men  to  serve  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
persecution  and  a  deep  sense  of  wrong,  they 
cheerfully  obeyed ;  and  within  three  days,  a  corps 
of  five  hundred  men,  the  very  sinews  of  the  Mor- 
mon host,  were  organized,  and  departed  for  Cal- 
ifornia, to  fight  in  defense  of  a  flag  under  which 
they  had  vainly  sought  protection.  It  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  loyalty  which  greatly  blunted  the  keen 
edge  of  detraction. 

There,  upon  the  broad  prairies,  they  turned  up 
the  virgin  soil  and  planted.  Leaving  a  few  to 
cultivate  and  gather  for  wanderers  who  might 
come  after  them,  the  host  moved  on.  Never 
since  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  has  a 
pageant  so  full  of  interest,  so  consecrated  by 
loftiest  heroism,  been  witnessed.  Order  marked 
every  step  of  their  progress.     The  voice  of  the 


^^M. 


Seer  was  to  them  the  voice  of  God,  and  implicit 
obedience  was  the  result  of  his  commands.  Dis- 
cipline every  where  prevailed.  Every  ten  wag- 
ons were  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  who 
obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty ;  and  the  laUer,  in  tarn, 
obeyed  a  centurion,  or  captain  of  a  hundred,  or 
else  a  member  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Church 
They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps,  or  temporary 
**  Stakes,"  at  eligible  points,  where  they  stopped 
to  sow  and  reap,  to  spin  and  weave,  and  perform 
necessary  mechanical  work.  Great  cheerfulness 
prevailed  among  them ;  and  singing  and  danc- 
ing, sports  and  pastimes  agreeably  alternated 
with  the  duties  of  labor  and  devotion.  They 
made  short  marches,  and  encamped  in  military 
order  every  night.  No  obstacles  impeded  their 
progress.  They  forded  swift-running  streams, 
and  bridged  the  deeper  floods.     Disease  could 
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not  chill  their  zeal,  nor  bridle  their  hopes.  Many 
were  swept  away  by  miasmatic  fevers,  and  were 
buried  by  the  way  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tiunn ;  and  when  winter  fell  upon  them,  in  the 
midst  of  those  vast  plains,  inhabited  by  the  Pot- 
tawatiemies  and  their  neighbors,  their  sufiTerings 
were  great,  notwithstanding  they  enlisted  the 
liveliest  sympathies  of  the  aborigines.  They 
made  caves  in  the  sand-hills  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  fierce  winds  which  came  howl- 
ing from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nebraska ; 
and  when  spring  came,  they  marked  out  the 
site  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Prairie  inhabited  by  the 
Omahaws.  More  than  seven  hundred  houses 
were  built ;  a  Tabernacle  was  raised  ;  mills  and 
workshops  were  constructed,  and  a  newspaper 


{TTie  Frontier  Guardian)  was  published.*  The 
rich  alluvium  around  was  turned  up  by  the  plow, 
seed  was  sown,  and  dunng  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  abundant  harvests  were  gathered 
Missionaries  were  sent  to  Oregon,  California, 
and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia. 
Others,  like  Caleb  and  Joshua,  were  sent  to 
*'  spy  out"  the  wilderness  before  them,  and  find 
another  fitting  place  for  an  *'  everlasting  habita- 
tion." The  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in- 
closed within  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  fer- 
tile, isolated,  and  healthful,  was  chosen  ;   and 


*  This  city  was  named  Katies  in  honor  of  a  gentleman 
or  that  name  (a  brother  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  the  Polar  ex- 
plorer), who  was  then  their  guest,  and  who  has  since 
given  a  graphic  account  of  this  remarkable  exodus,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Peonsyivazila  Hlstoricd  Socictx. 
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thitherward,  early  in  the  season,  a  pioneer  com- 
pany of  143  picked  men  and  seventy  wagons, 
drawn  by  horses,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  members  of  the  High 
Council,  proceeded  with  seeds  and  implements 
of  agriculture.  Their  route  was  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  to  Fort 
Laramie,  where  they  crossed  the  stream ;  and 
following  its  course  at  the  base  of  the  rugged 
Black  Hills,  penetrated  the  South  Pass.  They 
were  now  fairly  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Along  the  Sweet  Water,  through  deep  rocky 
canons,  across  the  Green  River  and  the  rushing 
Bear  and  Weber,  and  over  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  Utah  range,  they  toiled  until  the  evening  of 
the  20th  of  July,  1847,  when  they  beheld,  from 
the  top  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the  placid 
Salt  Lake  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun.  To  those  weary  wanderers  this  mountain- 
top  was  a  Pisgah — it  was  a  scene  of  wondrous 


interest.  Westward,  lofty  peaks,  bathed  in  pur- 
ple air,  pierced  the  sky ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  north  and  south,  stretched  the  fertile  Val- 
ley of  Promise,  and  here  and  there  the  vapors  of 
hot  springs,  gushing  from  rocky  coverts,  curled 
above  the  hills  like  smoke  from  the  hearth-fires 
of  home. 

The  pilgrims  entered  the  valley  on  the  21st 
of  July,  and  on  the  24th  the  President  and  High 
council  arrived.  Within  a  week  potatoes  were 
planted,  the  site  of  a  city  chosen  upon  a  gentle 
slope  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  they  named 
Jordan,  connecting  the  more  southern  Utah  Lake 
with  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  fort  was  commenced, 
quite  extensive  seeding  began,  and  with  solemn 
ceremonies  the  land  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord. 
When  the  seed  put  forth  in  autumn,  an  immense 
army  of  huge  black  bugs  came  and  destroyed 
the  tender  blades,  and  a  dearth  menaced  the 
pioneers.     Soon  great  flocks  of  beautiful  white 
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birdSf  gtrangers  in  the  valley,  came  like  kind 
angeU  every  morning,  devoured  the  **  black 
PhiliBtineB,"  and  at  evening  soared  away  to  their 
mysterious  retreats  beyond  the  mountains.  They 
saved  a  portion  of  the  crop,  but  famine  came. 
The  Mormons  boiled  the  hides  of  slaughtered 
animals  for  food,  and  dug  roots  for  sustenance 
by  the  side  of  the  savage  Utes  among  the  hills. 
Deliverance  came.  A  large  party  came  forward 
from  the  Missouri  region  with  abundance  of 


grain.  Fields  were  seeded ;  the  mild  autumn  air 
and  warm  sun  matured  late  planted  crops,  and 
they  were  blessed  with  plenty.  The  following 
year  (1848)  the  inhabitants  of  Kane  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  valley,  and  Saints  flocked  thither 
from  various  points.  The  New  Jerusalem  was 
laid  out  within  an  area  of  four  square  miles, 
with  broad  streets  and  spacious  side-walks.  The 
work  of  building  a  city  went  on  rapidly.  A 
spacious  house  was  built  for  the  President  and 
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Council,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
advent  of  the  pioneers  in  the  valley,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  (March 
5,  1849)  to  organize  a  civil  government.  A 
"  free  and  independent  government,  by  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Deseret*^  was  ordained,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  designed  to  remain  in 
force  only  until  the  Congre-ss  of  the  United 
States  should  erect  the  settlement  into  a  Territory. 
Under  this  temporary  instrument,  whose  pro- 


visions were  consonant  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, governmental  machinery  for  *'  Gentile'* 
residents  and  travelers,  was  put  in  operation, 
the  Mormons  themselves  being  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  A  territorial 
government  was  established  in  1850,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  Brigham  Young  governor 

The  Mormons  are  now  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  population  of  their  tcrritoiy 
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to  the  constitutional  nuii)ber  (60,000),  which] 
will  entitle  them  to  a  sovereign  Si^te-govern- 
ment.  To  this  end  they  have  sent  emissaries 
abroad  to  invite  the  Saints  to  the  new  Zion,  and 
a  sum  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
has  Ueen  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  poor  pilgrims  thither.  The 
pens  of  Orson  Pratt  (who  has  recently  establish- 
ed a  monthly  publication  called  The  Scer^  at 
Washington  City)  their  great  expoundert  and 
other.s,  are  busy  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
peculiar  views,  and  in  encomiums  upon  the  beau- 
ty of  the  country,  the  peaccfulness  and  purity  of 
society,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  people 
of  Dcxcrct. 

In  Great  Britain  their  converts  are  very  nu- 
merous, amounting  at  the  present  time  to  not 
less  than  30,000.  In  the  three  kingdoms  of  En- 
gland, Wales,  and  Scotland,  they  had,  in  1851, 
12  high  priests,  1761  elders,  1590  priests,  1226 
teachers,  and  682  deacons.  Since  1838  more 
than    50,000   converts    have   been   baptized    in 


Great  Britain,  of  whom  about  17,000  have  join- 
ed tlieir  brethren  in  America.  A  large  portion 
of  them  land  at  New-Orleans,  and  others  go 
around  Cape  Horn  to  California,  and  thence  to 
Deserct,  where,  according  to  Elder  Pratt,  there 
are  now  about  30,000  Saints.  They  have  mis- 
sionaries in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — even 
the  Celestials  of  China  have  heard  their  preach- 
ing, and  the  sect  numbers  at  the  present  time, 
not  far  from  200,000  souls  !  Should  permanent 
prosp€rity««ittend  the  commonwealth  of  Descret^ 
the  great  bulk  of  these  converts  will  doubtless 
be  gathered  there.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
the  consolidation  of  such  a  people,  one  in  inter- 
est and  faith,  in  the  heart  of  our  continent, 
whose  acknowledged  head  is  supreme  in  all 
things,  spiritual,  temporal,  social,  and  political, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  the  profound  attention 
of  statesmen  and  political  economists. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Mormons  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  valleys   and 
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rocky  margins,  spread  out  in  an  immense  bnsin, 
surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  out  of  which 
no  waters  flow.  It  is  midway  between  the  States 
on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  per- 
fectly isolated  from  habitable  regions,  and  em- 
bracing a  domain  "covering  sixteen  degrees  of 
longitude  in  the  Utah  latitudes."  On  the  east 
are  the  sterile  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
stretching  down  to  the  vast  plains  traversed  by 
the  Platte  River;  on  the  west,  extending  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  toward  the  Pacific,  are  arid 
salt  deserts,  broken  by  barren  mountains  ;  and 
north  and  south  are  immense  mountain  districts 
unsusceptible  to  habitation  by  man. 

According  to  Kane,  Stansbury,  Gunnison  and 
others  who  have  visited  that  region,  the  Grelit 
Basin  is  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean,  l)etween  the  Nevada  and  Wasatch  ranges. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 
an  interior  basin  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter ; 
and  its  southeastern  shore,  where  the  Mormons 
have  sett'xl  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 


whole  re^on.  The  country  along  fhc  Jordan 
from  Utah  Lake  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  numerous  streams  which  gush 
from  the  hill  sides,  are  cold,  fresh,  and  spark- 
ling.* The  valleys  aflTord  perennial  pasturage, 
and  by  early  irrigation  they  are  made  to  yield 
abundant  crops.  Sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield,  and  pota- 
toes and  Indian  com  grow  luxuriantly.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Great  Valley  is  capable  of 
giving  sustenance,  from  each  square  mile,  to 
four  thousand  persons,  and  that  the  Territory'  of 
Deseret  will  maintain,  with  ease,  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  Wild  game  abounds  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  streams  are  filled  with  excellent 
fish ;  the  climate  is  delightful  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  "  breathing  is  a  real  luxury.'* 

*  Lieutenant  Gannison  soys  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake : 
**  The  water  is  perflM;tIy  saturated  with  salt,  and  so  dense 
that  persons  float,  corli-lilce,  on  its  waves,  or  stand  sus- 
pended with  ease,  with  the  shoulders  exposed  above  the 
surikce"— Tfc«  Mormons,  etc.,  p.  18. 
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Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  basin,  is  a  fine 
cotton-growing  region  into  which  the  Mormons 
are  penetrating.  The  vast  hills  and  mountain- 
slopes  present  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world 
for  sheep,  alpacas  and  goats.  The  water  power 
of  the  whole  mountain  region  is  immense.  Iron 
mines  every  where  abound ;  and  in  the  Green 
River  Basin  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In 
these  great  natural  resources  and  defenses,  pos- 


sessed by  a' people  of  such  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  as  the  Mormons,  we  see  the 
vital  elements  of  a  powerful  mountain  nation,  in 
the  heart  of  our  continent,  and  in  the  direct 
pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States, 
that  may  yet  play  a  most  important,  part,  for 
good  or  evil,  in  the  destinies  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world. 
The  Mormons  hold  to  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
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tism,  but  teach  that  it  is  not  only  eflicacious  in  the 
salvation  of  the  recipient  but  that  a  person  may 
be  baptized  for  the  unregenerated  dead — that  a 
man  may  become  a  saviour  for  a  friend  already  in 
the  spirit-world.  They  profess  to  adhere  to  the 
primitive  forms  of  church  government  and  have 
the  several  orders  of  officers.  The  efficacy  of 
Confirmation^  or  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  im- 
partation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  taught,  but  this, 
like  other  rites,  is  variously  interpreted  by  differ- 
ent teachers.  In  all  their  ministrations  the 
Mormon  teachers  are  liberal  latitudinarians. 
Like  the  Epicureans  they  teach  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  Their  church 
worship  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  performance 
of  lively  airs  by  a  band  of  music ;  the  revered 
ciders  join  in  the  dances,  feastings,  and  sports  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  College  of  Apostles 
are  what  pleasure-loving  folk  would  call  "jolly 
fellows."     The  bosom  of  the  church  of  Latter 


*  The  reader,  if  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  details  or  Mormon  theology,  faith  and  practice,  will 
And  them  in  the  following  books :  The  Book  of  Mormon— 
The  Gospel  Reflector— The  Times  and  Seasons— Doc- 
trines and  Covenants — Voice  of  Warning,  and  The  Mil- 
Irnnial  Star.  These  are  canonical,  and  the  writings  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  two  PratU,  and  the  GeDeral  Epis- 


Day  Saints  offers  the  joys  of  a  Mussulman** 
Paradise  to  its  children.* 

Polygamy  has  doubtless  been  practiced  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  Church,  ever  since  the  revela- 
tion on  that  subject  to  Sidney  Rigdon,  at  Nauvoo. 
It  was  given  the  sof^  appellation  of  "  Spiritual 
wife  doctrine,"  and  they  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  its  practice  betook  of  the  purity 
of  Platonic  love.  But  the  world  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  although  the  inspired  Prophet  himself 
declared  it.  They  still  asserted  the  purity  of  thie 
relation,  even  afler  they  had  founded  their  isolated 
city  in  the  wilderness ;  but  intelligent  Gentiles 
wh^n  visiting  them,  discovered  the  materiality 
of  the  doctrine.  "  I  was  not  aware  before'*  says 
a  recent  writer,  "  that  polygamy  was  sanctioned 
by  their  creed,  beyond  a  species  of  ethereal 
Platonism  which  accorded  to  its  especial  Saints 
chosen  partners,  called  spiritual  wives;  but  I 
now  found  that  these,  contrary  to  one's  ordinary 


ties  of  the  Presidency  in  Deser6t  are  acknowledged  as 
authoritative  conmfientaries.  The  most  reliable  *'  Gen- 
tile" accounts  of  the  Mormons  may  be  found  in  Kane's 
Discourse  already  alluded  to ;  Bennetts  History  of  the 
Saints ;  the  Narrative  or  Catharine  Lewis ;  The  Mor- 
mons, London,  1851 ;  SUnsbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  Gunnison's  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints. 
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notions  of  Spiritualism,  gave  birth  to  cherubs, 
and  unfledged  angels/'  No  longer  able  to  con- 
ceal the  monstrous  fact  from  the  world,  they 
now  openly  avow  and  defend  the  practice  of 
polygamy.  They  even  give  it  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  duty  as  a  means  of  greater  happiness 
in  the  future  world.  They  teach  that  no  woman 
can  attain  to  celestial  glory  without  a  husband  to 
introduce  her  into  -paradise ;  nor  can  a  man  arrive 
at  full  perfection  without  at  least  one  wife ;  and 
the  greater  the  number  he  is  able  to  take  ttith  him 
the  higher  will  be  his  seat  in  the  celestial  city  !  In 
a  recent  number  of  The  Seer^  Pratt,  the  great 
expounder  of  their  doctrines,  boldly  advocates 
this  practice,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  vari- 
ous guards  which  they  profess  are  thrown  around 
the  *' peculiar  institution"  to  prevent  immoral 
results.  Polygamy  is  now  openly  practiced  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  have  each  as  many  wives  as  they  are 
able  to  support.  It  is  said  that  President  Young, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  has  at  least  thirty  wives  in 
his  household  !  Yet  we  must  not  unfairly  with- 
bold  the  acknowledgment  that,  as  a  people,  they 
practice  many  social  virtues.  They  are  tem- 
perate, industrious,  frugal,  and  honest.  They 
are  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers ;  and  many 
a  half-starved  and  weary  emigrant  on  his  way 
to  California,  has  had  reason  to  bless  the  Mor- 
mons for  their  charity.  The  surface  of  society 
there  exhibits  the  aspect  of  the  highest  degree 
of  public  and  private  virtue  and  sound  morality 
But  the  poison  is  at  work  secretly;  and  not 
many  years  will  elapse  before  its  effects  will  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body  politic. 
To  the  mind  of  th«  Christiaii,  the  religious 


character  of  the  Mormons  offers  a  dark  picture. 
To  the  American  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  Christian  philosopher,  the  political  and  social 
aspect  of  the  sect  awakens  fearful  apprehensions 
concerning  the  fiiture.  The  Mormons  are,  os- 
tensibly, loyal  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
profess  great  purity  in  their  social  relations. 
Will  their  loyalty  survive  the  day  of  sufficient 
power  to  avenge  the  wrongs  they  have  suflTered, 
provoked  or  not,  at  the  hands  of  American  citi- 
zens 1  Is  their  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  their 
Church  as  Supreme  Pontiff— **  prophet,  priest, 
and  king,'*  spiritual  and  temporal — insignificant 
and  without  meaning?  Will  polygamy,  now 
openly  avowed  and  practiced,  be  productive  of 
no  social  evils,  which  may  menace  the  stability 
of  public  virtue  and  the  best  interests  of  society  1 
These  are  questions  of  vast  importance,  and 
command  our  most  serious  attention.  The  fire 
of  persecution  is  quenched,  we  hope,  forever. 
The  puissance  of  public  opinion,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  public  virtue  and  supported  by  public 
law,  must  enter  the  lists  as  champion  of  social 
purity  and  uncorrupt  republicanism.  The  sooner 
the  trumpet  of  the  herald  is  heard,  the  bettor. 
The  sect  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  power, 
and  influence.  They  really  assume  political,  so- 
cial, and  religions  independence  of  all  the  world. 
They  will  not  tolerate  public  oflficers  amon^ 
them,  who  are  not  of  their  faith.  They  enact 
laws,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  and  do 
all  other  things  which  an  independent  ftate 
claims  a  right  to  do.  Asserting  their  saintship 
par  excellence^  and  consequently  the  whole  earth 
as  their  patrimony,  they  look  for  universal  do- 
minion, temporal  and  spiritual.  ''The  Great  Salt 
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LAke  City — the  New  Jerusalem — is  to  be  the 
central  capital  where  the  glory  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  displayed.  The  walls  of  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple are  rapidly  rising,  and  soon  the  most  gor- 


MORMON   GOLD   COIN. 

geous  flag  that  ever  floated  upon  the  breeze  is 
to  be  unfurled  upon  '*  Ensign  Mount,**  a  lofly 
pinnacle  overlooking  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of 
universal  dominion.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of 
the  banners  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  and  to  be 
a  signal  of  the  speedy  verification  of  the  d^ree 
of  Uie  Lord,  as  saith  Isaiah:  "All  ye  inhab- 
tants  of  the  world  and  dwellers  upon  earth,  sec 
ye,  when  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  upon  the 
mountains.  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the 
nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  unto  them  from 
the  end  of  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 

We  are  not  prophets  of  evil,  but  deem  it  wise 
to  keep  the  sentinels  upon  our  towers  awake  by 
frequently  inquiring,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  r' 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THB   PBACB    OF   TILSIT. 

UPON  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  which  sepa- 
rates the  rest  of  Europe  from  the  boundless 
wastes  of  the  Russian  empire,  Napoleon  arrest- 
ed the  march  of  his  triumphant  columns.  But 
twenty  months  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  the 
camp  of  Boulogne.  In  that  time  he  had  traversed 
the  Continent,  and  conquered  all  the  armies  of 
combined  Europe.  The  storms  of  winter  had 
passed  away.  The  beauty  of  summer  was  bloom- 
ing around  him.  His  soldiers,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  adoring  their  chieftain,  were  ready  to 
follow  wherever  be  should  lead.  But  his  enemies 
were  incapable  of  any  further  resistance.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  William,  in  the  extreme^  of 
dejection,  were  upon  the  northern  bank  of  Ihe 
river,  with  about  70,000  men,  the  broken  bands  of 
their  armies.  These  troops,  having  lost  most  of 
their  artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  were  utterly 
dispirited.  On  the  other  bank  the  eagles  of  Na- 
poleon fluttered  proudly  over  170,000  victors. 

Upon  the  \e(t  bank  of  the  Niemen  there  is  the 
little  town  of  Tilsit.  It  contains  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Napoleon  had  just  arrived  in 
this  place  when  a  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands 
from  Alexander,  proposing  an  armistice.  Napo- 
leon had  n&w  been  absent  from  the  capital  of 
his  empire  nearly  a  year,  enduring  inconceivable 
toils  and  haidships.    With  the  utmost  cordiality 


he  accepted  the  proffered  advances.  Marshal 
Kalkreuth  appeared,  in  behalf  of  the  Prussians, 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Na^ 
poleon  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and 
said,  "  You  alone,  of  the  Prussian  officers,  have 
treated  the  French  prisoners  humanely.  On  this 
account,  and  as  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, I  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  without 
requiring  the  deliveiy  of  the  remaining  Prussian 
fortresses." 

The  Niemen  alone  now  separated  the  belliger- 
ent armies.  But  Napoleon,  with  characteristic 
caution,  concentrated  his  forces,  reared  an  in- 
trenched camp,  collected  inunense  stores,  and 
posted  the  divisions  of  his  army  just  as  if  the  war 
had  not  been  interrupted.  The  two  vanquished 
sovereigns  were  now  in  great  haste  to  open  ne- 
gotiations. The  first  interview  was  appointed 
for  the  25th  of  June. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  mathematical  and  the 
poetic  elements  combine  in  the  same  mind.  They 
did  so,  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree,  in  the 
mind  of  Napoleon.  No  one  ever  had  a  more  rich 
appreciation  than  he  of  beauty  and  of  sublimity. 
He  felt  the  impress  of  moral  grandeur,  and  he 
well  knew  how  to  place  that  impress  upon  other 
hearts.  The  two  most*  powerful  sovereigns  in 
the  world  were  to  meet,  in  friendly  converse,  to 
decide  whether  war  should  still  desolate  Europe. 
For  a  year  their  mighty  armies  had  been  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  earth  has 
ever  witnessed.  These  hosts,  consisting  in  the 
aggregate  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  were  now  facing  each  other,  separated  but 
by  a  narrow  stream.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  riveted  upon  the  astonishing  scene.  Napo- 
leon fully  realized  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
With  his  accustomed  tact,  he  seized  upon  it,  to 
produce  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

He  ordered  a  large  and  magnificent  raft  to  be 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  equi-distant 
from  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  raft  was  car- 
peted, and  ornamented  with  the  richest  decora- 
tions. Upon  one  part  a  gorgeous  pavilion  was 
erected.  No  expense  was  spared  to  invest  the 
construction  with  the  most  imposing  magnifi- 
cence. The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  upon  each 
sliore.  Thousands  of  people  from  the  neighbor- 
ing country  had  thronged  to  the  spot,  to  witness 
the  extraordinary  spectacle.  God  seemed  to  smile 
upon  this  scene  of  reconciliation.  The  sun  rose 
brilliantly  into  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  June 
mornings  invigrtrated  all  hearts. 

At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  thunders  of  artil- 
lery rose  sublimely  from  either  shore,  as  each 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  principal 
officers,  stepped  into  a  boat  on  his  own  side  of 
the  river.  The  numerous  and  gorgeously  ap- 
pareled suite  of  the  respective  monarchs  followed 
in  a  lx>at  immediately  after  their  sovereigns.  The 
main  raft  was  intended  solely  for  Napoleon  and 
Alexander.  Two  smaller  rafts,  also  of  most 
beautiful  construction,  were  anchored  at  a  short 
distance,  for  the  imperial  retinue.  Napoleon 
reached  the  raft  first,  and  immediately  crossed  it 
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to  receive  Alexander.  The  two  Emperors  cor- 
dially embraced  each  other.  Every  man,  in  both 
armies,  was  gazing  upon  them.  Instantly  a  shout 
arose,  from  two  hundred  thousand  voices,  which 
filled  the  air  like  a  poal  of  sublimest  thunder. 
Even  the  roar  of  nearly  a  thousand  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery was  drowned  in  that  exultant  acclaim. 

The  two  Emperors  entered  the  pavilion  to- 
gether. The  first  words  which  Alexander  uttered 
were: 

**I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do.  I 
am  ready  to  second  you  in  all  your  enterprises 
against  them.*' 

•'  In  that  case,"  Napoleon  replied,  "  every 
thing  will  be  easily  arranged,  and  peace  is  already 
made." 

The  interview  lasted  two  hours.  Napoleon, 
with  his  brilliant  genius,  possessed  powers  of 
fascination  which  few  could  resist.  Alexander 
was  perfectly  entranced.  "  Never,"  said  he  af- 
terward, '*  did  I  love  any  one  as  I  loved  that  man." 
**  You  and  I,"  said  Napoleon,  "  shall  understand 
each  other  better,  if  we  treat  directly,  than  by 
employing  our  ministers.  We  shall  advance 
business  more  in  an  hour  than  our  negotiators 
in  several  days.  Between  you  and  me  there 
must  be  no  third  person."  Alexander  was  but 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious. To  be  thus  addressed  by  one  whose  re- 
nown filled  the  whole  world,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  to  the  vanquished  monarch. 
Napoleon  proposed  that  they  should  both  estab- 


lish themselves  in  the  little  town  of  Tilsit,  which 
should  be  neutralized  to  receive  Alexander. 
There  they  could,  at  any  hour,  in  person,  en- 
gage in  business.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  very  next  day 
Alexander,  with  his  guard,  should  occupy  one 
half  of  Tilsit,  and  Napoleon  the  other.  Napoleon 
immediately  ordered  the  most  sumptuous  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Russian  Emperor.  Furniture  of  the  richest  con- 
struction was  sent  to  his  apartments,  and  he  was 
provided  with  every  luxury. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  Emperors 
met  again  upon  the  raft.  The  unfortunate  King 
of  Prussia  accompanied  Alexander.  Frederic 
William  was  a  dull,  uninteresting,  awkward 
man,  with  no  graces  of  person  or  of  mind.  He 
had  unjustly  provoked  the  war.  His  kingdom 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  He  could 
receive  nothing  but  what  Napoleon  in  compas- 
sion might  condescend  to  restore.  Alexander 
could  treat  on  terms  of  equality.  His  kingdom 
was  not  yet  invaded.  All  its  resources  were  still 
under  his  control.  The  interview  was  short, 
lasting  but  half  an  hour.  It  was  extremely  em- 
barrassing upon  the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  tried  to  frame  some  apologies  for  drawing  the 
sword  against  France.  Napoleon  was  too  gen- 
erous to  wound  his  humbled  foe  by  reproaches. 
He  merely  said  that  it  was  a  great  calamity  that 
the  court  of  Berlin  should  have  allowed  itself,  by 
the  intrigues  of  England,  to  embroil  the  Con- 
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tinent  in  war.  It  was  decided  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  also  come  to  Tilsit,  to  reside  with 
his  ally  Alexander.  Both  parties  tken  returned 
to  their  respective  sides  of  the  river. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Niemen,  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Tilsit.  Napoleon  went  to  the 
water's  edge  to  receive  him.  They  met  like 
friends  of  long  standing.  Napoleon  was  espe- 
cially courteous  and  cordial.  Alexander  was 
greeted  with  all  the  honor  which  the  French  army 
could  confer.  He  was  conducted  to  his  quarters 
amidst  the  discharges  of  artillery  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  countless  host.  Alexander  dined  with 
Napoleon.  The  highest  honors  and  the  most 
delicate  attentions  were  lavished  upon  him.  It 
was  immediately  settled  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror should  take  all  his  meals  with  Napoleon. 
Alexander  was  a  gentleman  of  highly  polished 
address,  exhibiting  all  that  grace  of  manner  and 
elegance  of  address,  which  give  such  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  salons  of  Paris.  He  was  entirely 
dazzled  by  the  grandeur  and  the  fascinations  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  willingly  led  captive  by  one 
who  could  conquer  hearts  even  more  easily  than 
he  could  vanquish  armies. 

The  two  Emperors  took  long  rides  every  day, 
side  by  side,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  con- 
versing with  the  utmost  frankness.  Their  in- 
timacy became  so  extraordinary,  that  not  only 
did  they  dine  daily  together,  but  nearly  every 
hour  they  were  with  each  other,  arranging  the 
complicated  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  which 
they  were  about  to  enter.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  two  armies,  witnessing  the  perfect 
cordiality  between  the  Emperors,  vied  also  with 
each  other  in  testimonials  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. Fdtes  and  entertainments  succeeded  in 
rapid  order;  and  the  two  encampments  were 
united  in  the  kindliest  ties  of  brotherhood.  The 
Emperors,  as  they  rode  in  company  along  the 
ranks  of  both  armies,  were  received  with  the 
liveliest  acclamations.  Shouts  of  *'  Vive  Alex- 
ander !'*/*  Viye  Napoleon  !''  were  harmoniously 
blended.  "  My  soldiers,'*  said  Napoleon  to  the 
Czar,  *'  are  as  brave  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  But 
they  are  too  much  addicted  to  reasoning  on  their 
position.  If  they  had  the  impassible  firmness  and 
docility  of  the  Russians,  the  world  would  be  too 
small  for  their  exploits." 

One  morning  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were 
walking  out  together,  when  they  passed  a  French 
sentinel,  who  respectfully  presented  arms.  The 
grenadier  had  a  hideous  scar  upon  his  face,  caus- 
ed by  a  long  and  deep  sabre  gash,  extending  from 
his  forehead  to  his  chin.  Napoleon  looked  at  the 
man  kindly  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  Alex- 
ander : 

'*  Sire,  my  brother,  what  think  you  of  soldiers 
who  can  survive  such  wounds  as  that?" 

Alexander  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  wound,  and 
replied :  **  And  you,  Sire,  my  brother,  what  think 
you  of  soldiers  who  can  give  such  wounds  1" 
^The  grenadier  murmured,  in  a  grave  voice, 
without  changing  a  feature  of  his  cast-iron  face : 
*'  They  are  all  dead-— thej  are." 


For  a  moment  Alexander  was  embarrassed ; 
and  then  turning  to  Napoleon,  very  courteously 
replied,  *'  Here,  my  brother,  as  elsewhere,  the 
victory  remains  with  you." 

**  Here,  as  elsewhere,"  Napoleon  most  aptly 
rejoined,  "  it  is  to  my  soldiers  that  I  am  indebted 
for  victory." 

The  Emperors  often  spent  hours  together  with 
the  map  of  the  world  spread  out  before  them. 
Al€;xander  became  perfectly  entranced  with  the 
new  and  brilliant  thoughts  which  Napoleon  sug- 
gested to  his  mind.  It  was  Napoleon's  great  o)>- 
joct  to  withdraw  Alexander  from  the  alliance  with 
England,  and  to  secure  his  cordial  co-operation 
with  France. 

"  What,"  said  he,  one  day,  *'  are  the  objects  at 
which  England  aims  I  She  wishes  to  rule  the 
seas,  which  are  the  property  of  all  nations  ;  to 
oppress  neutral  flags,  to  monopolize  commerce, 
to  compel  other  nations  to  pay  for  colonial  pro- 
duce whatever  price  she  demands,  to  plant  her 
foot  upon  the  Continent,  wherever  she  can — in 
Portugal,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden  ;  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dominant  points  of  the  globe,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Baltic,  that  she  may  impose  her 
laws  upon  the  whole  trading  world.  She  is  now- 
endeavoring  to  conquer  Egypt.  And  recently, 
if  she  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
what  would  she  have  done  with  them  1 

*'  I  am  accused  of  being  fond  of  war.  It  is  not 
so.  I  am  ready  instantly  to  prove  it.  Be  you 
my  mediator  with  the  cabinet  of  London.  'That 
character  befits  your  position  as  the  former  ally 
of  England,  .and  the  future  ally  of  France.  I  am 
willing  to  give  up  Malta.  Great  Britain  may  keep 
that  island,  in  compensation  for  what  I  have  ac- 
quired since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
But  let  her,  in  her  turn,  give  up  the  colonies 
which  she  has  wrested  from  my  allies,  Spain  and 
Holland.  I  will  then  restore  Hanover  to  her. 
Are  not  these  conditions  just — perfectly  equita- 
ble 1  Can  I  accept  others  1  Can  I  desert  ray 
allies  t  And  when  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  mj 
conquests  on  the  Continent,  to  recover  for  mj 
allies  their  lost  possessions,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
pute my  probity  and  my  moderation ! 

"  If  England  refuses  these  terms,  she  ought  to 
be  forced  to  submit  It  is  not  right  that  she  should 
keep  the  world  continually  harassed  by  war.  We 
have  the  means  of  compelling  her  to  peace.  If 
England  refuses  these  just  terms,  proclaim  your- 
self the  ally  of  France.  Declare  that  you  will 
join  your  forces  with  hers  to  secure  a  maritime 
peace.  Let  England  know  that  besides  war  with 
France,  she  will  have  war  with  the  whole  Qon- 
tinent,  with  Russia,  with  Prussia,  with  Den- 
mark, with  Sweden,  and  with  Portugal,  all  which 
powers  must  obey  when  we  signify  our  will  to 
them.  Austria  must  speak  out  in  the  same 
spirit,  when  she  finds  that  she  must  have  war 
with  England  or  with  us.  England,  then  expos- 
ed to  an  universal  war — if  she  will  not  conclude 
an  equitable  peace — ^England  will  lay  down  her 
arms. 

**  You  are  to  act  as  a  mediator  with  England 
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for  me.  I  will  act  the  same  part  with  the  Porte 
for  you.  If  the  Porte  refuses  to  treat  on  equit- 
able terms,  I  will  unite  with  you  against  the 
Turks.  Then  we  will  make  a  suitable  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  empire." 

Alexander  was  thrown  by  these  magnificent 
conceptions  into  almost  a  delirium  of  enthusi- 
asm. He  yielded  himself,  without  resistance,  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  master-mind,  which  had 
now  obtained  an  entire  ascendency  over  him.  He 
was  never  weary  of  expressing  his  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  Napoleon.  To  those  who  approached 
him  he  incessantly  exclaimed,  "  What  a  great 
man  !  what  a  genius !  What  extensive  views  ! 
What  a  captain !  what  a  statesman !  Had  I 
known  him  sooner,  from  how  many  errors  he 
might  have  saved  me !  What  great  things  we 
might  have  accomplfshed  together !" 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia  was  truly  an 
object  of  commiseration.  With  neither  an  em- 
pire nor  an  army,  he  was  but  a  suppliant  for  such 
alms  as  the  generosity  of  Napoleon  might  confer 
upon  him.  He  was  lonely  and  dejected,  and  was 
quite  an  incumbrance  in  the  way  of  his  crowned 
companions.  Napoleon  treat^'him  with  great  del- 
icacy and  respect.    Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  : 

"  Ahnost  every  day  at  Tilsit,  the  two  Empe- 
rors and  the  King  of  Prussia  rode  out  together 
on  horseback.  Napoleon  rode  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns.  Frederic  William 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  two  Emperors, 


or,  deeming  himself  an  intruder  on  their  Uu- 
OrUUi  generally  fell  behind.  Alexander  was 
sometimes  fatigued  with  his  companion,  whose 
chagrin  was  so  evident,  that  it  damped  our  sat- 
isfaction. We  broke  Vip,  in  consequence,  our 
dinner  parties  at  an  early  hour,  under  pretense 
of  business  at  home.  Alexander  and  I  remained 
behind  to  take  tea  together,  and  generally  pro- 
longed the  conversation  till  past  midnight." 

In  these  long  interviews  the  fate  of  Turkey 
was  a  continual  topic  of  conversation.  The  Mos- 
lem empire  was  rapidly  crumbling  to  decay. 
Alexander  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe,  and  take  possession  of 
Constantinople.  Napoleon  was  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  this  plan.  He  felt  that  it  was  giving 
the  dreaded  Colossus  of  the  North  altogether  too 
much  power.  He  was  willing  that  Russia  should 
take  the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  but  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  allow  Alexander  to  pass  the 
range  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  and  annex  to  his 
realms  the  proud  city  of  Constantine. 

One  day,  having  returned  from  a  ride,  the  two 
Emperors  shut  themselves  up  in  the  writing  cab- 
inet, where  numerous  maps  were  spread  out. 
Napoleon  requested  his  secretary,  M.  Meneval, 
to  bring  him  a  map  of  Turkey.  Clapping  his 
finger  upon  Constantinople,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  earnestness,  as  if  repeating  a  conversation, 
"  Constantinople !  Constantinople  !  never !  'tis 
the  empire  of  the  world !" 
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Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena :  "  All  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  thoughts  are  directed  to  the 
conquest  of  Turkey.  We  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  it.  At  first  I  was  pleased  with 
his  proposals,  because  I*thought  it  would  en- 
lighten the  world  to  drive  those  brutes,  the  Turks, 
out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  upon  its  con- 
sequences, and  saw  what  a  tremendous  weight 
of  power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
who  would  naturally  join  the  Russians,  I  refused 
to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted 
to  get  Constantinople,  which  I  would  not  allow, 
as  it  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  power  in 
Europe." 

"  A  dispensation  of  Providence,"  said  Napo- 
leon to  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  "  has  set  'me  at  lib- 
erty in  regard  to  the  Porte.  My  ally  and  friend. 
Sultan  Selim,  has  been  hurled  from  the  throne 
into  confinement.  I  did  think  that  one  might  make 
something  of  these  Turks ;  restore  to  them  some 
energy ;  teach  them  to  make  use  of  their  natural 
courage.  'Tis  an  illusion.  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  an  empire  which  can  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether ;  and  to  prevent  its  spoils  from  contribut- 
ing to  increase  the  power  of  England." 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  came  to  Tilsit  with  her 
husband,  hoping  by  her  extraordinary  charms  of 
person  and  of  manner,  to  secure  more  &vorable 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  women,  retaining,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  that  surpassing  loveliness  which  had 
made  her  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

**  The  Queen  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  un- 
questionably possessed  talents,  great  information, 
and  singular  acquaintance  with  affairs.  She  was 
the  real  sovereign  for  fifteen  years.  In  truth,  in 
spite  of  my  address  and  utmost  efforts,  she  con- 
stantly led  the  conversation,  returned  at  pleasure 
to  her  subject,  and  directed  it  as  she  chose ;  but 
still  with  so  much  tact  and  delicacy,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  offense. 

"  Had  the  Queen  of  Prussia  arrived  earlier  at 
our  conferences,  it  might  have  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  result  of  our  negotiations.  But 
happily  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  till  all 
was  settled.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  I  went  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but 
somewhat  past  the  first  flower  of  youth.  After 
all,  a  fine  woman  and  gallantry  are  not  to  be 
weighed  against  affairs  of  state." 

He  wrote  to  Josephine :  "  The  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia is  really  a  charming  woman.  She  is  fond  of 
coquetting  with  me.  But  do  not  be  jealous.  I 
am  like  a  cere-cloth,  along  which  every  thing  of 
this  sort  slides,  without  penetrating.  It  would 
cost  me  too  dear  to  play  the  gallant." 

The  unhappy  Queen  was  violently  agitated 
when  she  found  that  her  efforts  had  .been  of  no 
avail,  and  that  all  was  concluded.  As  Napoleon 
conducted  her  down  stairs,  at  the  close  of  their 
final  dinner,  she  stopped,  gazed  earnestly  into  his 
eyes,  pressed  his  hand,  and  said — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  after  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so  near  the  hero  of  the  age,  he 
4ias  not  left  me  the  satisfaction  of  being  a^le  to 


assure  him  that  he  has  attached  me  to  him  Ibr- 
ever !" 

"  Madame,"  Napk>leon  replied,  "  I  lament  that 
it  is  so.  .  It  is  my  ($vil  destiny." 

When  she  reached  her  carriage,  she  threw  her- 
self into  it,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  de- 
parted sobbing  most  bitterly.  The  grief  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  wore  so  heavily  upon  her  spirits 
that  she  soon  sank  into  the  grave.  Her  per- 
suasions  had  roused  Prussia  to  the  war,  and  her 
lofty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  ruin  she  had  thus 
drawn  upon  her  country  and  her  house. 

The  treaty  concluded  upon  this  occamon  has 
become  famous  in  history,  as  the  '*  Treaty  of 
Tilsit."  The  King  ofPrussia  had  about  one  half 
of  his  empire  restored  to  him.  The  portioii 
wrested  from  Poland,  in  the  infamous  partition 
of  that  empire,  was  organized  into  a  Polish  state, 
called  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  Na- 
poleon liberated  all  the  serfs,  entirely  abolished 
slavery,  established  perfect  libeity  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  rescued  the  Jews  firara 
all  oppression.  The  inhabitants  of  the  duchj 
were  overjoyed  in  b^ing  thus  emancipated  from 
Prussian  rule,  and  restored  to  comparative  inde- 
pendence. 

Napoleon  earnestly  desired  the  complete  re- 
estabUshment  of  Poland.  But  he  could  not  in- 
duce Alexander  to  consent  to  the  plan.  The 
provinces  of  Prussia,  upon  the  left  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  W^est- 
phalia,  and  assigned  to  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The 
kingdom  of  Prussia  was  reduced  from  nine  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  to  five  millions ;  her  revenue 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  was  diminished 
to  fourteen  millions.  Alexander  recognised  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  also  acknowl- 
edged the  kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  West- 
phalia. Russia  agreed  to  mediate  with  England, 
and  France  engaged  to  mediate  with  the  Porte, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  also  entered  into  a  mu- 
tual alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  Such  were 
the  essential  articles  of  this  celebrated  treaty. 
Thus  Napoleon  endeavored  to  strengthen  his  own 
position,  and  to  protect  himself  from  any  further 
attacks  from  the  north. 

Some  accused  Napoleon  of  weakness  and  folly, 
in  leaving  Prussia  so  powerful,  when  she  was 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  Others  accused  him  of 
ambition  and  arrogance,  in  despoiling  her  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  resources.  Impartial  his- 
tory will  decide  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  acted  not  only 
with  much  wisdom  and  moderation,  but  also  with 
great  magnanimity.  He  manifested  no  spirit  of 
revenge  fbr  the  wrongs  which  he  had  received. 
He  endeavored  only  to  shield  himself  from  future 
attacks. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
in  which  Napoleon  manifested  so  little  disposi- 
tion to  aggrandize  France,  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der even  of  his  most  hostile  historians,  he  sent 
for  Savary,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  concluded 
peace.    I  am  told  that  I  have  done  vrrong,  and 
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that  I  shall  find  myself  deceived.  But  truly  we 
have  had  war  enough.  It  is  time  that  the  world 
should  enjoy  repose.  I  wish  to  send  you  to  St. 
Petersburg,  until  I  make  choice  of  an  embassa- 
dor. I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Alexander,  which 
will  serve  as  your  credentiab.  You  will  man- 
age the  business  for  me.  Recollect  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  any  power  whatever. 
I^et  this  principle  be  the  guide  of  your  conduct. 
I  shall  be  much  displeaseid  if  yoii  do  not  avoid 
drawing  me  into  fresh  difficulties.  In  your  con- 
versation carefully  avoid  any  thing  that  may  be 
offensive.  For  instance,  never  speak  of  war. 
Do  not  condemn  any  custom  or  comment  upon 
any  absurdity.  Every  nation  has  its  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  French  to 
compare  all  customs  with  their  own,  and  to  set 
themselves  up  as  models.  You  know  how  I 
have  been  deceived  by  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians. I  place  confidence  in  the  Emperor  of 
Russia."* 

Napoleon  had  now  been  absent  from  France 
nearly  a  year.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Niemen 
he  was  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  capital. 
The  Continent  was  now  at  peace.  At  this  mo- 
ment Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Europe,  dazzled  by  his  genius,  and  vanquished 


*  In  reference  to  this  treaty,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks, 
with  a  disinfenoousness  deeply  to  be  regretted  in  one 
whom  we  lore  to  honor :  *.*  U  may  seem  strange  that 
the  shrewd  and  Jealous  Napoleon  should  hare  sullbred 
himself  to  be  so  much  orerreached  in  his  treaty  with 
Alexander,  since  the  benefits  stipulated  for  France,  were 
in  a  great  measure  vague,  and  subjects  of  hope  rather  than 
certainty  **  Sir  Walter,  with  his  inveterate  Tory  preju- 
dices, could  not  deem  it  possible  that  Nap<deon  could  be 
influenced  by  a  generous  impulse.  "  If  the  reader,**  he 
says,  "  should  wonder  how  Bonaparte,  able  and  astutious 
as  he  was,  came  to  be  overreached  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
we  believe  the  secret  may  be  found  in  a  piece  of  prlTate 
history.  He  had  hopet  that  he  might  obtain  the  hand  qf 
one  of  the  archducheseee  o/Rueeia!" 

History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the 
ui^Just  treatment  of  Napoleon.  The  great  focts  in  his  ca- 
reer are  admitted  by  all.  The  folse  coloring  put  upon 
these  fhcts  is  perfectly  astounding.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Take  one 
example  out  of  hundreds,  (torn  Alison,  who,  better  than 
any  other  English  historlajt,  with  the  exception  of  HazUtt, 
appreciates, the  character  of  Napoleon.  All  admit  that 
alter  every  victory  Napoleon  pleaded  for  peace.  How  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  his  alleged  passion  for  war  t  Says 
Alison,  **  It  had  ever  been  his  policy  to  oflbr  peace  to  Us 
enemies  during  the  first  tumult  and  consternation  of  de- 
feat :  and  more  than  once^  by  such  toeil-timed  advances^  he 
had  extricated  himeelffrom  a  positum  qftke  utmoet  periU^ 
After  the  Battle  of  Eylau.  Napoleon  wrote  a  generous  and 
noble  letter  to  Frederic  William,  offering  on  terms  most 
equitable  and  moderate,  to  make  peace  with  Prussia, 
either  singly  or  united  with  her  allies.  The  feet  no  one 
can  deny.  And  yet  Alison  allows  himself  to  say,  **  Amid 
these  tardif  and  extorted  expreseions  of  moderation^  the 
Emperor  had  nothing  lees  at  heart  than  to  come  to  anac- 
comrnodatum.**  StiU  Alison  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Napoleon,  did  make  peace  the  very  moment  his  enemies 
were  willing  to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  that  he  did  this 
on  terms  so  fevorable  to  his  enemies,  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  world.  History  is  indeed  recreant  to 
her  trust,  when  abandoning  the  broad  highway  of  fects, 
she  wanders  in  the  crooked  by-paths  of  hostile  and  ungen- 
erous insinuations.  Nspoleon  conducted  nobly,  magnan- 
imously at  Tilsit.  Friend  and  foe  should  acknowledge  it. 
The  surmise  that  Napoleon  hoped  that  Alexander  would 
to$g  in  a  auter  to  help  balance  the  bargain^  can  not  com- 


by  his  armies,  was  compelled  to  recognize  his 
crown.  England  alone,  protected  by  her  invin- 
cible fleet,  and  triumphantly  sweeping  ail  seas, 
refused  to  sheathe  the  sword.  She  still  exerted 
all  her  powers  of  diplomacy  and  of  gold,  to  com- 
bine new  coalitions  against  the  foe  she  so  re- 
lentlessly pursued.  Notwiihstanding  England's 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  placed  her  in  an  unenviable  position.  The 
haughty  bearing  of  that  government  had  ren- 
dered England  universally  unpopular.  Says 
Hazlitt,  **A8  to  the  complaints  urged  by  the 
French  ruler  against  the  encroachments,  the 
insolence,  and  the  rapacity  of  England,  as  a 
maritime  power,  nothing  could  be  more  just.** 
Europe  was  now  ready  to  combine  to  compel 
England  to  recognize  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
and  to  sheathe  her  dripping  sword.  But  proud- 
ly this  majestic  power,  in  her  inaccessible  do- 
main, gathered  her  fleets  around  her,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  combined  world. 

On  Napoleon's  return  journey,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  Josephine,  **  I  reached 
this  city  last  evening,  at  five  o*clock,  very  well, 
though  I  had  been  in  my  carriage,  without  leav- 
ing it,  one  hundred  hoprs.  I  am  with  the  Ring 
of  Saxony.  I  like  him  much.  I  have  now  tra- 
versed one  half  the  distance  which  has  separated 
us.  It  will  happen  that,  one  of  these  beautifid 
nights  I  shall  burst  into  St.  Cloud  like  a  jealous 
husband.  I  forewarn  you  of  it.  It  will  give 
me  the  most  intense  pleasure  again  to  see  you. 
Entirely  thine.  Napolkon.'' 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
July,  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides,  reverberating 
through  the  metropolis,  announced  to  the  over- 
joyed Parisians  the  return  of  their  Emperor. 
With  his  accustomed  disregard  of  all  personal 
comfort,  and  his  characteristic  avoidance  of  all 
empty  pomp,  he  had  traveled  through  the  night, 
and  entered  his  capital,  unannounced,  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  The  tidings  of  his 
arrival  passed  through  the  city  like  an  electric 
flash.-  Spontaneous  rejoicings  filled  all  the 
streets.  Napoleon  had  rescued  France  from  the 
abyss  of  anarehy  and  want,  and  placed  her  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  glory.  Bour- 
bonist  and  democrat,  friend  and  enemy,  alike 
admitted  this.  As  Uie  day  passed  away,  and 
the  evening  twilight  faded,  every  window,  by 
popular  concert,  bUzed  with  illuminations.  But 
Napoleon  tarried  not  in  the  city  to  receive  these 
congratulations.  Without  the  delay  of  an  hour 
he  repaired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  assembled 
his  ministers  before  him,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  business,  as  if  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  short  tour  for  recreation. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability 
of  Napoleon's  pow^r,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
rate  oi  the  public  funds.  The  government  five 
per  cent,  stock  Napoleon  found,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  consulship,  worth  but  twelve  dollars 
on  the  hundred.  At  his  return  from  Friedland 
the  same  stocks  were  selling  at  ninety-three  dol- 
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Imrs  on  the  hundred.  As  it  was  easy  then  to 
obtain,  with  good  security,  an  interest  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent.,  this  high  appreciation  of  the 
public  innds,  proves  the  firmest  confidence  in 
the  estabH^hed  government. 

Before  Napoleon  left  Paris  te  enter  upon  these 
campaigns,  into  which  he  was  so  reluctantly 
dragged,  he  addressed  his  ministers  in  the  fol> 
lowing  solemn  and  emphatic  appeal : 

"  I  am  imiocent  of  this  war.  I  have  done  no- 
thing to  provoke  it.  It  did  not  enter  into  my 
calculations.  Let  me  be  defeated  if  it  be  of  my 
own  seeking.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
the  assurance  I  feei  that  my  enemies  will  be  de- 
stroyed is,  that  I  view  in  their  conduct  the  finger 
of  Providence,  who,  willing  that  the  guilty  should 
be  punished,  has  set  wisdom  so  far  aside  in  their 
councils,  that  when  they  intended  to  attack  me 
in  the  moment  of  weakness,  they  selected  the 
very  instant  when  I  was  stronger  than  ever." 

Before  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  Napoleon  had 
so  effectually  out-manoeuvred  his  enemies  as  to 
feel  sure  of  victory,  wishing  to  save  the  effusion 
of  blood,  he  wrote  to  the  IQng  of  Prussia — 
.  '^  The  success  of  my  arms  is  not  doubtfiil. 
Vour  troops  will  be  beaten.  But  it  will  cost 
me  the  blood  of  my  children.  If  that  can  be 
spared  by  any  arrangement  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  my  crown,  I  will  do  all  that  may 
depend  upon  myself.  Excepting  honor  nothing 
is  so  precious  in  my  eyes  as  the  blood  of  my 
soldiers." 

After  the  utter  and  unparalleled  overthrow  of 
the  Prussians  upon  the  fields  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  he  concluded  a  bulletin  with  the  following 
words :  **  It  appears  as  if  it  were  a  decree  of 
Providence  that  all  those  who  have  fomented 
this  war  should  be  eat  off  by  the  first  blows 
which  were  struck." 

Napoleon  had  now  returned  to  Paris  after  a 
series  of  victories  unparalleled  in  history.  As  has 
been  stated,  he  immediately  repaired  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  convened  a  council  of  his  ministers.  He  had 
never  before  seemed  so  happy.  Joy  beamed  from 
his  countenance. 

"We  are  now,"  said  he,  "  sure  of  continental 
peace.  And  as  for  maritime  peace,  we  shall 
soon  obtain  that  by  the  voluntary  or  the  forced 
concurrence  of  all  the  continental  powers.  Let 
us  enjoy  our  greatness,  and  now  turn  traders 
and  manu&cturers.  I  have  had  enough  of  the 
trade  of  General.  1  shall  now  resume  vrith  you 
that  of  First  Minuter ,  and  recommence  my  great 
reviews  of  affairs  which  it  is  time  to  substitute 
for  my  great  reviews  of  armies"  The  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress,  and  by  all  the  high 
dignitaries  of  state,  repaired  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  fer  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit 

Without  devoting  a  day  to  rest  or  to  triumph, 
he  immediately  plunged  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  ardent  and  incessantly  active  mind  into 
boundless  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
interests  of  France.  Carefully-selected  agenU 
were  dispatched  to  all  the  cabinets  of  Eim^te. 


Minute  directions  were,  given  to  each  to  secure 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  all  those  powers,  in 
the  attempt  to  coerce  Englaikd  to  peace,  if  she 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  which  Russia 
was  commissioned  to  offer  her.  In  this  wariaie 
it  was  not  possible  tjiat  there  should  be  any  neu- 
trality. Those  continental  powers  which -contin- 
ued to  open  their  ports  for  the  reception  of  En- 
glish goods  were  most  efficiently  aiding  the  bel- 
ligerent and  iUdomitable  islanders.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  closed  their  ports  against  the 
manufactures  of  England,  co-operated  vrith  the 
allies  in  their  great  measure  to  disarm  that  hos- 
tile power.  The  allies !  But  yesterday  guided 
by  the  genius  of  English  diplomacy,  they  were 
combined  against  Napoleon.  To-day,  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  has  turned  all  their  energies  against 
his  formidable  rival.  The  rights  of  neutrals  were 
by  both  parties  entirely  disregarded.  England 
first  assailed  the  rights  of  neutrals  by  prohibit- 
ing all  commerce  with  France,  or  with  the  allies 
of  France.  Napoleon,  immediately  meetingwrong 
with  wrong,  prohibited  all  neutrals,  as  well  as 
his  own  subjects,  from  buying  any  goods  of  the 
English.  > 

Holland  was  almost  exclusively  a  commercial 
country.  Louis  Bonaparte,  a  humane,  kind- 
hearted,  conscientious  man,  was  more  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects  than  in 
the  general  wel&re  of  Europe;  consequently  he 
was  quite  lax  in  enforcing  the  continental  sys- 
tem. Smuggling  was  very  extensively  practiced 
in  his  kingdom.  Nq>oleon,  in  the  following  able 
and  earnest  terms  remonstrated  vrith  his  brother: 

"  It  is  not  to  the  present  alone  that  sovereigns 
must  accommodate  their  policy.  The  future  must 
also  be  the  object  of  their  consideration.  What 
is  at  this  moment  the  situation  of  Europe !  On 
one  side,  England,  who  possesses,  by  her  sole 
exertions,  a  dominion  to  which  the  whole  world 
has  been  hitherto  compelled  to  submit.  On  the 
other  side,  the  French  Empire,  and  the  conti- 
nental states,  which,  strengthened  by  the  union 
of  their  powers,  can  not  acquiesce  in  this  su- 
premacy exercised  by  England.  Those  states 
had  also  their  colonies  and  a  maritime  trade. 
Tbey.  possess  an  extent  of  coast  much  greater 
than  England.  But  they  have  become  disunited, 
and  England  has  attacked  the  naval  power  of 
each  separately.  England  has  triumphed  on 
every  sea,  and  all  navies  have  been  destroyed. 
Russia,  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain,  which  po»- 
sess  such  ample  means  for  having  ships  and 
sailors,  dare  not  venture  to  send  a  squadron  out 
of  their  ports. 

**  I  wish  for  peace.  I  wish  to.  obtain  it  by 
every  means  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
power  of  France  ;  at  the  expense  of  every  sacri- 
fice which  our  national  honor  can  allow.  Every 
day  I  feel  more  and  more  that  peace  is  necessary. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  are  as  anxious 
for  peace  as  I  am.  I  feel  no  passionate  frejuiiee 
against  England.  I  bear  her  no  tnsurmountabU 
hatred.  She  has  followed  against  me  a  system 
of  repulsion.  I  have  adopted  against  her  the 
continental  system,  not  so  much  f torn  b,  jealousy 
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o/  ambition^  as  my  enemies  suppose,  but  in  order 
to  reduce  England  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
our  differences.  Let  England  be  rich  and  pros- 
perous. It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  provided 
France  and  her  allies  enjoy  the  same  advant- 
ages. 

"  The  continental  system  has,  therefore,  no 
other  object  than  to  advance  the  moment  when 
the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  of  the  French 
Empire  will  be  definitely  established.  The  sov- 
ereigns of  the  North  observe  and  enforce  strict- 
ly the  system  of  prohibition,  and  their  trade  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  it.  The  manufactures 
of  Prussia  may  now  compete  with  ours.  You 
are  aware  that  France,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  coasts  which  now  forms  part  of  the  empire, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  strictly  closed  against  the  produce 
of  foreign  industry.  I  am  about  to  adopt  a 
measure  with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  wrest  Portugal  from 
England,  and  subject  all  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
on  both  seas,  to  the  influence  of  the  policy  of 
France.  The  coasts  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
will  then  be  closed  against  England,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Turkey,  which  I  do  not 
care  about,  as  the  Turks  do  not  trade  with 
Europe. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,  from  this  statement, 
the  fatal  consequences  that  would  result  from 
the  facilities  given  by  Holland  to  the  English 
for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  on  the  con- 
tinent 1  They  would  enable  England  to  levy 
upon  us  the  subsidies  which  she  would  after- 
ward offer  to  other  powers  to  fight  against  us. 
Your  Majesty  is  as  much  interested  as  I  am  to 
guard  against  the  crafty  policy  of  the  English 
cabinet.  A  few  years  more,  and  England  will 
wish  for  peace  as  much  as  we  do.  Observe  the 
situation  of  your  kingdom,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  system  I  allude  to  is  more  useful  to  your- 
self than  it  is  to  me.  Holland  is  a  maritime 
and  commercial  power.  She  possesses  fine  sea- 
ports, fleets,  sailors,  skillful  commanders,  and 
colonies  which  do  not  cost  any  thing  to  the 
mother-country.  Her  inhabitants  understand 
trade  as  well  as  the  English.  Has  not  Holland, 
therefore,  an  interest  in  defending  all  these  ad- 
vantages !  May  not  peace  restore  her  to  the 
station  she  formerly  heldl  Granted  that  her 
situation  may  be  painful  for  a  few  years.  But 
is  not  this  preferable  to  making  the  King  of 
Holland  a  mere  governor  for  England,  and  Hol- 
land and  her  colonies  a  vassal  of  Great  Britain ! 
Yet  the  protection  which  you  would  afford  to 
English  commerce  would  lead  to  that  result. 
The  examples  of  Sicily  and  Portugal  are  still 
before  your  eyes. 

"Await  the  result  of  the  progress  of  time. 
You  want  to  sell  your  gins,  and  England  wants 
to  buy  them.  Point  out  the  place  where  the 
English  smugglers  may  come  and  fetch  them ; 
but  let  them  pay  for  them  in  money,  and  never 
in  goods — jHttUiveiy  never  !  Peace  must  at  last 
be  made.  You  will  then  make  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce Wxth  England.   I  may,  perhaps,  also  make 


one  with  her,  but  in  which  our  mutual  interests 
shall  be  reciprocally  guaranteed.  If  we  must 
allow  England  to  exercise  a  kind  of  supremacy 
on  the  sea — a  supremacy  which  she  will  have 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  her  treasures  and 
of  her  blood — and  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  her  geographical  position,  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  three  other  parts  of  the  glob^^ 
at  least  our  flags  will  be  at  liberty  to  appear  on 
the  ocean  without  being  exposed  to  insult,  and 
our  maritime  trade  will  cease  to  be  ruinous. 
For  the  present  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward preventing  England  from  interfering  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Continent." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  had 
placed  two  Spanish  princes  over  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria.  The  -king,  an  idle,  dissolute,  weak- 
minded  man,  soon  died.  The  queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  now  reigned  as 
regent  for  her  son.  She  was  a  feeble  and  a 
careless  woman.  She  could  neither  appreciate 
nor  comprehend  the  continental  system,  which 
Napoleon  was  determined  to  have  enforced. 
The  English  traded  as  freely  at  Leghorn,  as  in 
the  ports  of  their  own  country.  Their  goods, 
thus  entered,  were  scattered  widely  over  the 
Continent.  Napoleon  ordered  Eugene  to  draft 
an  army  of  4000  men,  and,  rapidly  crossing  the 
Apennines,  to  fall  upon  Leghorn,  and  capture 
all  property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
then  to  fortify  Leghorn  against  any  attack  from 
the  English,  and  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree. 
This  was  an  act  of  despotism.  Napoleorv  as- 
serted, in  defense,  that  the  world  demanded 
peace;  that  England,  mistress  of  all  seas,  could 
not  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  the  only 
influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
England,  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  peace,  was 
to  strike  at  her  trade.  To  accomplish  this  Eu- 
rope was  ready  to  combine  It  seemed  to  him 
preposterous  that  a'frivolous  and  foolish  woman, 
nominally  governing  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etru- 
ria, should  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
a  plan  of  such  grandeur. 

Napoleon^s  youngest  brother,  Jerome,  was  at 
that  timea  wild,  thoughtless,  kind-hearted  young 
man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  ex- 
travagance and  his  frivolous-  dissipation  greatly 
displeased  his  imperial  brother.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  sloop  of 
war.  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him 
that  little  miscreant.  At  one  time,  when  Jerome 
wrote  for  more  money.  Napoleon  replied  : 

"  I  have  seen  your  letter,  Mr.  Naval  Ensign, 
and  am  impatient  to  hear  that  you  are  on  board 
your  frigate,  studying  a  profession  intended  to 
be  the  scene  of  your  glory.  Die  young  and  I 
shall  have  some  consolation.  But  if  you  live  to 
sixty,  vrithout  having  served  your  country,  and 
without  leaving  behind  you  an  honorable  mem- 
ory, you  bad  better  never  have  been  bom.** 

Jerome,  in  one  of  his  cruises,  landed  in  New 
York.  He  there  met  and  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  a  very  beautifial  young  lady, 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Baltimore.  Na- 
poleon was  founding  a  new  dynasty.     By  the 
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laws  of  France,  this  marriage,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government,  of  a  French  Prince,  to 
whose  heirs  the  imperial  crown  might  desceml 
was  null.  It  was  deemed  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  France  that  those  princes  who  might 
inherit  the  imperial  throne  should  form  alliances 
which  would  strengthen  their  power.  Napoleon 
consequently  refused  to  recognize  this  marriage 
or  to  allow  the  youthful  bride  of  his  brother  to  land 
in  France.  Madame  Bonaparte,  in  sorrow,  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  with  her  infant  son.  Jerome 
accepted  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon 
King  of  Westphalia.  His  son  is  now  heir  to 
the  Empire  of  France,  should  Louife  Napoleon 
die  without  issue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  composed  of  three  houses,  the  Senate, 
the  Tribunate,  and  the  Legislative  body.  Na^ 
poleon  resolved  to  simplify  this  cumbrous  machi- 
nery, by  blending  into  one  body  the  functions 
and  the  persons  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legis- 
lature. Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  "  It  is 
certain  that  the  Tribunate  was  absolutely  use- 
less, while  it  cost  nearly  half  a  million.  I  there- 
fore suppressed  it.  I  was  well  aware  that  an 
outcry  would  be  raised  against  the  violation  of 


the  law.  But  I  was  strong.  I  possessed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I  considered 
myself  a  reformer.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
I  did  all  for  the  best.  I  should,  on  the  contrary 
have  created  the  Tribunate,  had  I  been  hypocrit- 
ical or  evil  dispose^ ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  it 
would  have  adopted  and  sanctioned,  when  neces- 
sary, my  views  and  intentions.  But  that  is  what 
I  never  sought  after  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
administration.  I  never  purchased  any  vote  or 
decision  by  promises,  money,  or  places.* 

The  Council  of  State,  or  Cabinet,  Napoleon 
formed  with  the  greatest  care.  In  this  body  he 
collected  for  his  assistance  the  most  able  men, 
in  eveiy  department  of  government,  wherever  he 
could  find  them.  The  council  was  divided  into 
sections  to  report  upon  literature,  science,  legis- 
lation, civil,  military,  naval  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  moment  a  new  province  was  added 
to  the  empire  Napoleon  sought  from  it  the  most 
distinguished  men  with  whom  to  enrich  his 
council.  Genoa,  Florence,  Turin,  Holland  fur- 
nished men  so  brilliant  for  talents  that  they  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  their  master,  and  upon 
their  return  to  their  own  countries  were  ap- 
pointed to  high  stations  by  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns. 


NAPOLEON   IN   COUNCIL. 


The  meetings  of  the  council  were  usually  held 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  or  if  Napoleon 
happened  to  be  at  St.  Cloud,  the  members  were 
summoned  there.  The  Emperor  generally  pre- 
sided in  person.  His  seat  was  a  common  ma- 
hogany chair,  raised  one  foot  above  the  floor,  at 
the  head  of  several  long  tables  where  the  coun- 
cilors of  state  were  seated.  At  times  Napoleon 
would  drop  his  head  upon  his  bosom  and  sink 
into  a  profound  reverie,  apparently  unconscious 


of  the  languishing  discussion.  At  other  times 
the  whole  body  was  electrified  by  the  brilliancy 
and  the  intense  activity  of  his  mind.  Sometimes 
he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  be  present. 
Again  he  appeared  unexpectedly.  The  roll  of 
the  drum,  on  the  stairs  of  the  Tuileries,  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  his  approach.  The  Emperor's 
seat  always  remained  in  its  place.  When  he 
was  absent,  the  High  Chancellor  presided,  occu- 
pying a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  vacant  seat. 
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The  moment  butmess  commenced  the  key  was 
turned  and  no  loiterer  could  then  obtain  admits 
tance. 

No  matter  bow  long  the  sittings^  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  never  seemed  fatigued.  He  often 
kept  the' council  at  St.  Cloud  in  session  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
evening,  with  an  intermission  of  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  refreshments.  He  sometimes 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  sections  in  the 
Tuileries  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  five 
in  the  morning.  He  then  took  a  bath,  and  was 
ready  to  commence  work  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
**  One  hour,"  said  Napoleon,  "  in  the  bath,  is 
worth,  to  me,  four  hours  of  sleep."  He  expected 
from  others  mental  activity  in  some  degree  corre- 
sponding with  his  own.  If  a  report  was  to  be 
drawn  up  it  was  ordered  for  the  next  morning. 
If  one  of  the  Council  was  charged  with  proposing 
a  law  to  the  Legislature,  he  often  had  not  two 
hours  to  arrange  the  matter  and  to  prepare  his 
speech.  The  Emperor  dictated  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  there  generally  remained  several 
pages  to  be  written  after  he  had  done  speaking. 
And  yet  his  amanuenses  were  so  skillful  that 
seldom  any  alteration  was  required. 

There  was  no  opportunity  in  the  council  for 
the  pomp  of  eloquence.  The  style  of  speech 
was  laconic  and  simplb.  A  new  member,  who 
had  acquired  celebrity  as  an  orator  was  laughed 
at  for  his  rhetorical  display.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary immediately  to  adopt  simply  the  language 
of  earnest  conversation.  Not  only  was  every 
description  of  knowledge  represented  in  the 
council,  but  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  It 
was  a  prominent  endeavor  of  Napoleon,  to  fuse 
into  one  mass  of  patriotic  love,  all  the  different 
parties  of  the  state. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  discussion  pre- 
vailed in  the  council.  The  Emperor  often  urged 
those  persons  to  speak,  whose  opinions  he  de- 
sired to  learn.  One  day  the  Emperor  entered 
the  council  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation.  News 
bad  arrived  of  the  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  of 
the  French  army  under  General  Dupont.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  eagles  of  France  had 
been  humiliated.  Napoleon's  voice  trembled 
with  emotion  as  he  recounted  the  disaster.  He 
was  extremely  displeased  with  General  Dupont. 
As  he  dwelt  upon  the  resources  which  the  Gen- 
eral, even  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, might  have  called  to  his  aid,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Yes !  the  elder  Horace,  in  Comeille's  play, 
is  right,  when  being  asked  what  his  flying  son 
could  have  done,  he  says,  *  He  might  have  died ; 
or  he  might  have  called  in  a  nohle  despair  to  his 
rescue.*  Little,'*  continued  Napoleon,  "  do  they 
know  of  human  nature  who  find  fault  with  Cor- 
neille,  and  pretend  that  he  has  weakened  the 
eflfect  of  the  first  exclamation,  by  that  which 
follows." 

On  one  occasion.  General  Gassendi,  an  old 
artillery  comrade  of  the  Emperor,  was  advocat- 
ing some  rather  visionary  views  of  political 
economy. 


"Where,  my  dear  General,"  said  Napoleon 
ironically,  "did  you  gain  all  this  knowledge  1" 

The  blunt  soldier,  a  little'irritated,  exclaimed, 
"  From  you,  Sire,  I  have  borrowed  my  princi- 
ples." 

"What  do  you  sayl"  replied  the  Emperor 
with  warmth ; "  from  me !  I  have  always  thought 
that  if  there  existed  a  monarchy  of  granite,  the 
chimeras  of  political  economists  would  grind  it 
to  powder.  No,  General  1  you  must  have  fallen 
asleep  in  your  ofiSce  and  dreamed  all  this." 

"  Fall  asleep  in  our  offices !"  exclaimed  the 
privileged  soldier.  "  No,  sire !  I  defy  any  one 
to  do  that.  Your  Majesty  torments  us  too  much 
with  hard  work  to  allow  of  any  repose." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  re- 
tort, in  which  the  Emperor  heartily  joined. 

A  woman  had  three  times  been  tried  for  a 
capital  offense,  and  each  time  acquitted.  Through 
some  informality  in  the  proceedings  a  fourth 
trial  Was  still  demanded.  Napoleon  claimed  for 
the  poor  woman  the  immunity  which  in  justice 
she  ought  to  have  obtained.  Alone  he  contend- 
ed against  the  whole  Council  of  State.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Emperor  possessed  the  power 
of  pardon,  but  that  the  law  was  inflexible  and 
must  take  its  course.  "  Gentlemen,"  Napoleon 
replied,  "  the  decision  here  goes  by  the  majority. 
I  remain  alone,  and  must  yield.  But  I  declare 
in  my  conscience  that  I  yield  only  to  forms. 
You  have  reduced  me  to  silence,  but  by  no 
means  convinced  me." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  ardor  of  debate, 
the  Emperor  was  three  times  interrupted  in 
giving  his  opinion.  Turning  to  the  individual 
who  had  thus  transgressed,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
severe  tone,  "  I  have  not  yet  done,  'sir.  I  beg 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  I  believe 
that  every  one  here  has  a  right  to  express  his 
sentimenU."  This  reply  struck  the  whole  body 
80  comically  as  to  produce  a  general  laugh,  in 
which  the  Emperor  himself  very  good-naturedly 
joined. 

Napoleon  manifested  the  most  unremitted  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  his  wounded  soldiers ; 
and  provided,  with  truly  paternal  affection,  for 
the  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle.  He  was  continually  revolving  in  his 
grateful  mind,  what  he  could  do  for  those  who, 
through  toils  and  sufferings  incredible,  had  been 
so  true  to  him.  At  one  time  he  proposed  to  the 
Council  of  State,  that,  in  future,  all  vacant  situ- 
ations in  the  customs,  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  and  the  excise,  should  be  given  to 
wounded  soldiers,  or  to  veterans  capable  of  fill- 
ing those  ofiices,  from  the  private  up  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  'The  plan  was  very 
coldly  received.  Napoleon  urged  a  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

"  Sire !"  answered  M.  Maluet,  "  I  fear  that 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation  will  feel  aggrieved 
in  seeing  the  army  preferred." 

"  Sir,"  the  Emperor  replied,  "  you  make  a 
distinction  where  none  exists.  The  army  no 
longer  forms  a  separate  class  in  the  nation.  In 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  no 
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member  of  the  state  is  exempt  from  being  a  sol- 
dier. To  follow  a  military  career  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  one  of  necessity.  The 
greatest  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  career,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  own  professions.  It  is  therefore  just  that 
they  should  receive  some  compensation." 

*'  But  will  it  not  be  inferred,"  said  M.  Maluet, 
"  that  your  Majesty  intends  that,  in  future,  almost 
all  vacant  situations  shall  be  given  to  soldiers." 

"  And  such  indeed  is  my  intention,"  the  Em- 
peror replied.  "  The  only  question  is  whether 
I  have  tiie  right  to  do  so.  The  constitution 
gives  me  the  nomination  to  all  places.  I  think 
it  a  principle  of  strict  equity  that  those  who  have 
suffered  most  have  the  greatest  claims  to  be  in- 
demnified." Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  added, 
"  Gentlemen,  war  is  not  a  profession  of  ease  and 
comfort.  Quietly  seated  on  your  benches  here, 
you  kndw  it  only  by  reading  our  bulletins,  or  by 
hearing  of  our  triumphs.  You  know  nothing 
of  our  nightly  watches,  our  forced  marches,  the 
sufferings  and  privations,  of  every  kind,  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  But  I  do  know  them,  for  I 
witness  them,  and  sometimes  share  them." 
Though  the  Emperor  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  passing  of  this  decree,  and  defended  it  in  its 
most  minute  details,  he  yielded  to  the  opposition, 
and  abandoned  the  plan. 

Napoleon  had  adopted  all  the  children  of  the 


soldiers  and  officers  who  fell  at  Austerlitz.  In 
consequence  of  this  adoption  they  were  all  au- 
thorized to  add  Napoleon  to  their  names.  One 
of  these  young  men  happened,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, to  attract  the  especial  attention  pf  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  asked  him  what  profession 
he  would  choose,  and,  widiout  waiting  for  an 
answer,  pointed  out  one  himself.  The  young 
man  observed  that  his  father*s  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  follow  it.  *'  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  question  ?*'  replied  the  Em- 
peror. "Am  not  I  also  your  father?"  The 
pulsations  of  Napoleon's  generous  heart  were  as 
gigantic  as  were  the  energies  of  his  imperial 
mind.  The  Emperor  wished  to  establish  a  mil- 
itary classification  of  the  whole  empire,  as  a 
measure  of  national  defense.  The  first  class, 
which  was  to  consist  of  young  nken,  was  to 
march  as  far  as  the  frontiers.  The  second,  which 
was  to  be  composed  of  middle-aged  and  married 
men,  was  not  to  quit  the  department  to  which 
it  belonged.  The  third,  consisting  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  to  be  kept  solely  for  the 
defense  of  the  town  in  "which  it  had  been  raised. 
During  a  discussion  of  the  above  subject,  the- 
Emperor  spoke  in  very  emphatic  terms,  urging 
the  importance  of  this  measure.  His  piercing 
eye  seemed  to  penetrate  futurity,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  hour  of  national  peril  which  soon  ar- 
rived.    One  of  the  memberaof  the  cabinet,  in  a 
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very  circumlocutory  style,  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  this  plan  of  organization.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  exclaimed,  "Speak  boldly, 
sir.  Do  not  mutilate  your  ideas.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say  freely.  "We  are  here  by  our- 
selves." 

The  speaker  then  declared,  "  that  the  measure 
was  calculated  to  inspire  general  alarm.  That 
every  individual  trembled  to  find  himself  classed 
in  the  divisions  of  the  national  guard;  being 
persuaded  that  under  the  pretext  of  internal  de- 
fense, the  object  was  to  remove  the  guards  from 
the  country." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  I  now  un- 
derstand you.  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  council, 
'^  you  are  all  fathers  of  families,  possessing  am- 
ple fortunes,  and  filling  important  posts.  You 
must  necessarily  have  numerous  dependents. 
And  you  must  either  be  very  maladroit,  or  very 
indififerent,  if  with  all  these  advantages,  you  do 
not  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion. 
Now,  how  happens  it,  that  you,  who  know  me 
80  well,  should  suffer  me  to  be  so  little  known 
by  others  1  When  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
employ  deception  and  fraud  in  my  system  of 
government !  I  am  not  timid.  I  therefore  am 
not  accustomed  to  resort  to  indirect  measures. 
My  fault  is,  perhaps,  to  express  myself  too  ab- 
ruptly, too  laconically.  I  merely  pronounce  the 
word,  I  order;   and  with  regard  to  forms  and 


execute  my  intentions.  And  heaven  knows, 
whether  on  this  point,  I  have  any  great  reason 
to  congratulate  myself.  If,  therefore,  I  wanted 
troops,  I  should  boldly  demand  them  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  levy  them  for  me.  Or,  if  I  could 
not  obtain  them  from  the  Senate,  I  should  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  people,  and  you  would  see 
them  eagerly  march  to  join  my  ranks.  Whatever 
may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the 
French  people  love  and  respect  me.  Their  good 
sense  is  superior  to  the  madignant  reports  of  my 
enemies.  The  French  people  know  no  benefac- 
tor but  me.  Through  me  they  fearlessly  enjoy 
all  that  they  have  acquired.  Through  me  they 
behold  their  brothers  and  sons  indiscriminately 
promoted,  honored,  and  enriched.  Through  me 
they  find  their  hands  constantly  employed,  and 
their  labor  accompanied  by  its  due  reward.  They 
have  never  had  reason  to  accuse  me  of  injustice 
or  prepossession.  Now,  the  people  see,  feel, 
and  comprehend  all  this.  Be  assured,  then, 
that  the  people  of  France  will  always  conform 
to  the  plans  which  we  propose  for  their  welfare. 
**  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  supposed  opposition  which  has  just  been 
alluded  to.  It  exists  only  in  the  saloons  of 
Paris,  and  by  no  means  in  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  In  this  plan,  I  solemnly  declare,  I  have 
no  ulterior  view  of  sending  the  national  guard 
abroad.  My  thoughts,  at  this  moment,  are  solely 
occupied  in  adopting  measures  at  home,  for  the 
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then  to  embody  the  national  guard ;  that  each 
citizen  may  know  his  post  in  the  hour  of  need ; 
that  even  M.  Cambaceres  yonder  may  shoulder 
a  musket,  should  our  danger  require  him  so  to 
do.  We  shall  thus  have  a  nation  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  both 
of  time  and  men.** 

The  great  works  of  public  utility  to  which 
Napoleon  now  turned  his  energies  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned.  Oyer  forty  thousand 
miles  of  high  roads  formed  a  vast  network  re- 
ticulating the  empire.  The  monumental  routes 
of  the  Simplon,  Mt.  Cenis,  and  Mt.  Genevre  were 
urged  to  their  completion.  Fourteen  bridges 
were  built,  some  of  which  are  still  regarded  as 
among  the  grandest  monuments  in  Europe.  Two 
majestic  canals  were  dug,  opening  all  France  to 
artificial  navigation.  The  amazing  works  con- 
structed at  Antwerp,  still  attract  the  admiration 


of  the  world.  All  the  fortresses  of  the  empire 
were  carefully  examined  and  repaired.  ThirCj 
fountains,  flowing  day  and  night,  embellished 
Paris.  Thousands  of  laborers  reared,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Carrousel, 
and  the  Etoile.  The  column  in  the  Place  Yen- 
dome,  the  exquisite  temple  of  the  Madelaine, 
the  facade  of  the  legislative  Hall,  the  Palace  of 
the  New  Exchange,  and  the  Pantheon,  are  all 
from  the  hand  of  Napoleon. 

France  was  never  before  in  such  a  state  of 
activity  and  prosperity.  Perfect  tranquillity  per> 
vaded  the  empire.  The  popularity  of  Napoleon 
was  boundless.  England  prohibited  all  com- 
merce upon  the  seas.  The  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror opened  a  new  world  of  commerce  upon 
the  land.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  wagons, 
and  the  canals  were  covered  with  boats  laden 
with  the  richest  merchandise. 
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TOKINA. 
[From  Ross  Bsownb's  "  Yasef,  a  Crusade  in  the  East.**] 

BEFORE  proceeding  on  our  journey  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  I  must  not  forget  another 
remarkable  feature  that  usually  was  prominent 
in  our  travels.  While  we  are  winding  our  way 
toward  Tiberias,  with  nothing  but  bare  and  des- 
olate rocks  on  both  sides,  permit  me  to  introduce 
you  to  our  friend  and  fellow-traveler,  Tokina. 

Attached  to  our  party  was  a  small  donkey, 
which  often  excited  my  wonder  by  his  great 
spirit  and  powers  of  endurance.  Tokina  was 
his  name ;  and,  although  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  he  was  an  ass — a  perfect  ass,  I  may  say — 
yet  he  was  a  most  sensible  little  fellow,  and  h^td 
a  soul  very  much  above  any  common  ass.  He 
was  not  much  bigger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
but  he  had  an  amount  of  ambition  concealed 
beneath  his  shaggy  little  hide  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  horse  in  Syria.  If  his  ears 
were  long,  so  was  his  head ;  he  carried  a  good 
deal  in  it  as  well  as  on  it. 

There  was  not  an  inch  of  the  way  from  Beirut 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  and 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  did  not 
bear  himself  bravely  under  all  circumstances; 
never  once  flagging,  however  great  his  burden  ; 
always  trotting  along  briskly,  tumbling  into 
rivers  and  ditches,  and  climbing  out  aga'n  as 
much  alive  as  ever  ;  carrying  immense  lazy 
Arabs  on  his  back  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and 
running  away  now  and  then,  and  kicking  all 
the  mules  within  his  reach.  Tokina  was  not 
only  a  remarkable  ass,  but  a  transcendentalist. 
There  was  no  telling  what  he  was  about  half  the 


time,  he  maintained  such  an  aspect  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  used  such  obscure  and  uncouth  lan- 
guage to  explain  himself.  He  was  also  sobie- 
thing  of  a  politician ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  very 
fond  of  any  body  that  gave  him  oats,  and  always 
wagged  his  ears  and  smiled  pleasantly  when  he 
expected  little  attentions  of  that  kind.  When 
imposed  upon  by  unmerciful  riding,  he  would 
bear  it  all  patiently,  never  tripping  until  a  good 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  something  by  it ; 
and  then  he  would  stumble  into  a  ditch,  as  if  by 
accident,  ana  come  out  rejoicing  without  saddle 
or  rider.  I  often  imagined  when  he  brayed  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  that  he  meant  to  say : 
"  Bismillah !  you  arc  in  the  mud  now !  See  how 
I  throw  dirt  on  you  !  You  needn't  think  to  im- 
pose upon  me  because  Pm  little.  By  the  beard  of 
the  Prophet !  a  pretty  fellow  you  are,  truly ! 
Two  hundred  pounds*  weight,  nearly,  riding  on 
a  little  chap  like  me  !  But  donH  think  because 
youVe  a  bigger  ass  than  I  am  that  you  can  come 
it  over  me  in  this  way  much  longer.  I  won't 
stand  it ;  if  I  do,  may  I  be  turned  into  a  two- 
legged  animal,  and  walk  on  end  all  the  days  of 
my  Ufe."*  Whereupon,  he  would  kick  up  his 
heels  and  dash  off,  laughing  to  himself  in  such 
wise  that  it  was  perfectly  human.  Then  to 
catch  him  was  a  job  that  afforded  us  infinite  di- 
yersion ;  to  see  him  dodge  under  the  mules,  and 
run  behind  and  before  the  horses,  and  upset  the 
Arabs  that  were  on  foot ;  it  was  such  innocent 
relaxation  for  a  great  mind.  Being  ridden  upon 
he  seamed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  necessary 
evils  of  society,  and  bore  it  always  as  long  as  he 
could ;  the  greatest  ass  in  the  world  could  not 
do  more.    Doubtless  he  saw  how  the  big  people 
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around  him  rode  on  the  little  people,  and  how 
the  principle  extends  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  of  the  living  kind — those  with  vertical  as 
well  as  those  with  horizontal  backs.  If  he  made 
use  of  his  senses,  he  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  the  various  governments  of  Europe  rode  on 
Turkey ;  that  Turkey  rode  on  the  Pashas  of 
Syria ;  that  the  Pashas  of  Syria  rode  on  Yusef 
Badra,  the  Destroyer  of  Robbers ;  that  Yusef 
rode  on  Mustafa,  and  Mustafa  on  the  back  of  his 
mule  ;  that  life  is  a  general  system  of  riding  and 
being  ridden  upon,  and  even  the  smallest  of  asses 
has  a  weight  of  despotism  to  bear  upon  his  back. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  autobiography 
of  a  Syrian  ass  would  be  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  What  strange  revelations  he  could 
give  us  of  character,  adventure,  and  boc^-mak- 
ing  !  What  valuable  reflections  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Palestine  !  What  rich  and  copious  notes 
on  affairs  of  government !  Pardon  any  thing 
thou  roayst  deem  amiss  in  these  remarks,  O 
Tokina !  .  for  I  know  and  love  thee  well,  and 
mean  thee  no  offense.  If  thou  shouldst  feel  at 
all  hurt,  remember  that  I,  your  hest  friend,  who 
have  saved  thee  many  a  beating,  am  of  the  hu- 
man species  myself;  and  accept  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing the  sketch  herewith  appended,  in  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  thy  personal 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  world 
that  thou  art  grievously  imposed  upon  ! 


FRANCE— HER  EMPEROR, 

SOME  seventy  years  ago,  a  lady  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic  ocean  from  Martinique  to  Havre. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful.  As  she  walked 
the  deck  of  the  brig  she  led  by  the  hand  her 
daughter,  a  little  child  about  five  years  of  age. 
The  little  girl  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  became 
an  extreme  favorite  with  the  sailors.  Playing 
with  a  goat,  and  dancing  by  the  8<mgs  of  the 
sailors,  she  became  the  pet  of  the  whole  crew. 
Soon  her  only  pair  of  shoes  were  worn  out.  A 
kind-hearted  seaman  cut  down  a  pair  of  his  old 


slippers,  and"  with  needle  and  twine  made  a  rude 
fit  for  the  mirthful  child.  This  lady  was  Jo- 
sephine Beauhamais.  This  child  was  Hortense, 
afterward  Queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Said  Josephine,  when  Empress  of  France;  **  No 
present  which  I  have  ever  received  gave  me  half 
so  much  pleasure  as  the  gift  of  those  rough  shoes 
from  the  hands  of  that  old  sailor." 

Josephine  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  the  French  revolution.  Her  husband 
was  sentenced  to  the  guillotine.  Their  property 
was  confiscated.  Josephine  was  imprisoned.  The 
day  for  her  execution  was  appointed.  Hortense 
and  her  little  brother  Eugene  were  left  to  wander 
in  fnendlessness  and  poverty  through  the  streets 
of  Paris.  No  one  dared  to  befriend  the  children 
of  the  doomed.  A  kind  old  nurse  saved  them 
from  starving.  Robespierre  fell.  Josephine  was 
liberated  but  a  few  hours  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  her  death.  She  emerged  from  her 
prison  to  embrace  her  children,  and  to  struggle 
with  poverty.  Eugene  was  apprenticed  to  a  cab- 
inet-maker. Hortense  was  placed  in  the  shop  of 
a  seamstress.  Tardy  justice  restored  to  Joseph- 
ine a  portion  of  her  property.  She  met  Napoleon ; 
married  him.  His  powerful  protection  encircled 
the  children.  Hortense  was  sent  to  the  jKhool 
of  Madame  Campan.  She  became  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  fascinating  of  ladies. 
Napoleon  loved  her  with  the  fondest  paternal 
tenderness.  Her  character,  like  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  fiimily,  has  been  most 
shamefully  traduced.  Says  Bourrienne,  the  en- 
emy of  Napoleon,  the  servant  of  the  Bourbons : 
"Napoleon  never  cherished  for  Hortense  any 
feeling  but  a  real  paternal  tenderness.  He  loved 
her,  after  his  marriage  with  her  mother,  as  he 
would  have  loved  his  own  child.  At  least  for 
three  years  I  was  witness  to  all  their  most  pri- 
vate actions.  I  declare  that  I  never  saw  any  thing 
that  could  furnish  the  least  ground  for  suspicion, 
or  the  slightest  trace  of  culpable  intimacy.  This 
calumny  must  be  classed  with  thos^  that  malice 
delights  to  take  with  the  character  of  men  who 
become  celebrated — calumnies  which  are  adopted 
lightly,  and  without  reflection.  I  freely  declare 
that  did  I  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  this  odious  charge,  I  would  avow  it.  But 
it  is  not  true.  Napoleon  is  no  more.  Let  his 
memory  be  accompanied  only  by  that,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  which  really  took  place.  Let  not  this 
reproach  be  made  a  charge  against  him  by  the 
impartial  historian.  I  must  say,  in  conclusion  on 
this  delicate  subject,  that  Napoleon^s  principles 
were  rigid  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  that  any 
fault  of  the  nature  charged  neither  entered  his 
mind,  nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  his  morals 
or  his  taste.**  ^ 

The  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  with  her  sprightly 
pen,  thus  describes  Hortense  when  seventeen 
years  of  age :  **  She  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and 
though  her  fair  complexion  was  not  relieved  by 
much  color,  she  had  enough  to  produce  that 
freshness  and  bloom  which  was  her  chief  beauty. 
A  profusion  of  light  hair  played  in  silken  locks 
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around  her  soft  and  penetrating  blue  eyes.  The 
delicate  roundness  of  her  slender  figure  was  set 
off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her  head.  Her  feet 
were  small  and  pretty.  Her  hands  were  very 
white,  with  pink  well-rounded  nails.  But  what 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  Hortense,  was  the 
grace  and  suavity  of  her  manners.  She  was  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable.  She  had  wit,  which,  with- 
out the  smallest  ill-temper,  had  just  mischiev- 
ousness  enough  to  be  amusing.  She  drew 
excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  performed 
admirably  in  comedy.  In  the  year  1800  she  was 
a  charming  young  girl.  She  afterward  became 
one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I 
have  seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  had  any  pre- 
tendon  to  equal  talents.  Her  brother  loved  her 
tenderly.  Napoleon  regarded  her  as  his  child.  It 
is  only  in  that  country  so  fertile  in  the  inven- 
tions of  scandal,  that  so  foolish  an  accusation 
could  have  been  imagined,  as  that  any  feeling 
loss  pure  than  paternal  affection  actuated  his  con- 
duct toward  her.  The  vile  calumny  met  with  the 
contempt  it  merited.'* 

Though  the  voice  of  slander  has  given  its  ut- 
terances so  long  and  so  loud  against  Hortense, 
there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence  to  impeach  her 
character.  The  Berkeley  Men  in  the  '*  Napoleon 
Dynasty"  give  the  following  testimony  :  "  We 
have  found  nothing,  in  our  investigations  on  this 
subject,  to  justify  even  a  suspicion  against  the 
morals  ot  Louis  or  Hortense ;  and  we  here  dis- 
miss the  subject,  with  the  remark,  that  there  is 
more  cause  for  sympathy  with  the  parties  to  this 
unhappy  union,  than  of  censure  for  their  con- 
duct." It  is  grateful  to  one's  feelings  thus  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  a  pure-minded  and  noble 
woman  from  unmerited  obloquy.  Human  nature 
is  bad  enough  at  the  best.  It  is  not  well  to  bring 
in  the  aid  of  an  envenomed  imagination  to  dim 
still  more  deeply  its  tarnished  lustre. 

Napoleon's  younger  brother,  Louis,  was  a  man 
of  profound  religious  sensibilities.  He  was  mel- 
ancholy in  his  temperament.  He  was  romantic 
and  solitary  in  his  tastes.  He  loved  seclusion, 
books,  solitary  walks,  reverie,  and  the  quiet  of  a 
fireside  which  gayety  and  the  crowd  could  never 
invade.  Louis  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  ancient 
nobility.  All  the  energies  of  his  pensive  soul 
were  engrossed  by  the  devouring  passion.  Na- 
poleon was  just  entering  upon  the  morning  twi- 
light of  his  brilliant  career.  DemoCTacy  was 
triumphant  in  Paris.  He  feared  that  the  alliance 
of  his  brother  with  a  daughter  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy might  injure  his  rising  fortunes.  Ho  arranged 
a  mission  which  sent  Louis  from  Paris,  and  ob- 
tained the  marriage  of  the  young  lady  with 
another.  It  was  the  ruin  of  the  pensive  Louis. 
His  crushed  heart  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
Napoleon  soon  became  conscious  of  the  irrepar- 
able wrong  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  brother. 
To  make  amends,  as  far  as  possible,  he  planned 
a  union  of  Louis  with  the  amiable,  the  beautiful, 
the  fascinating  Hortense.  But  Hortense  had  al- 
ready given  her  heart  to  another.  Duroc,  one  of 
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the  most  spirited,  handsome,  and  gay  young  sol- 
diers in  France,  was  her  lover.  But  the  tact  of 
Josephine  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  eventually 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  reluctantly  led  to  their  melan- 
choly espousals.  **  Never,"  said  Louis  in  his 
dirge-like  Memoirs,  **  was  there  a  more  gloomy 
wedding  Never  had  husband  and  wife  a  stronger 
presentiment  of  the  horrors  of  a  forced  and  ill- 
suited  marriage.  Before  the  ceremony,  during 
the  benediction,  and  ever  afterward,  we  both 
equally  and  constantly  felt  that  we  were  not 
suite<l  to  each  other." 

These  sombre  nuptials  were  contracted  the 
4th  of  January,  1802  Louis  was  appointed 
King  of  Holland.  During  a  few  years  of  dejec- 
tion and  gloom  they  lived  sadly  together.  Three 
children  were  bom  to  them.  The  eldest,  whom 
Napoleon  contemplated  for  his  heir,  died  when 
a  ciiild  but  five  years  of  age.  The  second  died 
twenty  years  ago.  The  third,  a  melancholy 
man,  without  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
now  occupies  the  throne  of  France. 

Louis  and  Hortense  soon  became  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  live  happily  together.  They 
separated.  Louis  soon  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  wandering  disconsolately  over  Europe,  lived 
a  retired  and  scholastic  life  until  1846,  when  he 
died  at  Leghorn,  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing these  long  years,  whose  gloom  no  ray  of 
joy  ever  penetrated,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literature.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary genius,  of  the  utmost  purity  of  morals, 
and  of  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  Hortense, 
with  her  two  younger  sons,  repaired  to  Malmai- 
son,  where  she  resided  for  a  time  with  Joseph- 
ine. Afterward  she  retired  to  a  lonely  castle  in 
Switzerland.  There  she  lingered  through  the 
gloom  of  her  remaining  days  until  the  year  1837, 
when  she  died.  Her  remains  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  Josephine,  in  the  church  of  Ruel,  near 
Paris.  Her  only  surviving  son  has  reared  there 
a  beautiful  monument  to  her  memory. 

Such  was  the  parentage  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
It  helps  to  explain  his  character.  He  is  a  mel- 
ancholy and  a  lonely  man.  His  countenance 
bears  ^e  trace  of  years  of  disappoii^tment  and 
sorrow.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen 
him  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabinet,  in  the  brill- 
iant saloons  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  proud 
reviews  of  his  armies,  when. eighty  thousand 
men,  in  martial  array,  encirded  him.  At  all 
times  the  same  sad  expression  rests  upon  his- 
face  His  smile,  though  gentle,  is  melancholy. 
His  life  has  been  a  scene,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  incessant  conflict,  and  of  incessant 
disappointment.  It  has  been  his  doom  that  he 
could  never  forget  the  exalted  name  he  bears. 
Years  ago,  the  French  nation,  by  a  vote  of  una- 
nimity unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world,, 
founded  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  They  declared 
the  throne  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  their 
elected  and  adored  Emperor.  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor's  brother,  and  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  is  the  heir  to  whatever  rights 
this  popular  vote  can  give.    The  sovereigns  o£ 
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Europe  claim  that  kings  reign,  not  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  but  by  divine  appointment. 

The  allied  monarchs,  after  deluging  Europe 
with  blood,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  million  of 
bayonets  upon  Paris.  They  hurled  the  elected 
monarch  from  his  throne,  and  chained  him  to  a 
rock.  They  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people  a 
rejected  dynasty.  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever 
claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  throne  of 
France,  by  the  vote  of  the  people ;  that  both 
Bourbonists  and  Orleanists  were  usurpers,  tramp- 
ling upon  popular  rights,  and  sustained  upon 
the  throne  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  by  fraud. 

Louis  Napoleon,  now  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was 
bom  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  20th  of 
April,  1808.  He  is  consequently  now  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  .birth  took  place  a  few  months 
after  the  separation  of  his  father  and  mother. 
He  was  the  first  prince,  of  the  Napoleon  dynas- 
ty, bom  under  the  empire.  His  birth  was  ac- 
conlingly  hailed  by  extraordinary  military  and 
public  honors.  The  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
waving  of  banners  somounced  his  birth  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  majestic  empire  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  often  fondled  upon  the  knee 
of  the  great  Emperor,  and,  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  was  regarded  as  the 
not  improbable  inheritor  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
When,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Hortense  retired  to  her  castle  in  Switzerland, 
she  took  with  her  two  little  children — Napoleon 
Louis,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  She  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  ample  income,  and  her  dwelling 
was  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  Illustrious  guests  from  alt  parts  of 
Europe  were  drawn  to  her  castle  by  the  renown 
of  her  souvenirs ;  and  she  was  enabled  to  confer 
upon  her  sons  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  and 
polished  education. 

These  two  young  men  passed  most  of  their 
early  years  in  comparative  retirement  among 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland.  They 
took  occasional  journeys  with  their  mother. 
IVherever  they  appeared,  their  name,  their  rank, 
their  wealth,  rendered  them  eonspicuous.  The 
education  they  received  was  mainly  scientific 
and  military.  In  reading  of  the  renpwned  deeds 
•which  have  immortaliz^  the  Emperor,  and  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  their  souls  were  fired  with 
ambition.  They  mourned  over  their  inglorious 
lot ;  they  hungered  and  thirsted  to  be  led  into 
some  field  of  peril  and  of  majestic  enterprise. 
Thus  restive  and  fretted,  the  slow  years  lingered 
away,  till  the  young  men  became  about  twenty 
years  of  age  The  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
'Napoleon  Louis,  now  married  his  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  joys  of  the 
youthful  bridal  for  a  short  time  enlivened  the 
melancholy  castle  of  Hortense.  Suddenly  the 
news  arrived  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  Charles 
X.  was  driven  from  his  throne.  France  was  in 
commotion.  The  eager  young  princes  had  hard- 
ly time  to  mount  their  horses  before  they  heard 
tliat«Louis  Philippe  was  fimily  seated  upon  the 


throne  of  France.  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
thrust  him  from  his  place.  The  n«xt  year  they 
heard  tidings  of  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy.  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  recognized 
all  over  Europe  as  the  watchword  of  the  popular 
party — ^as  the  banner  beneath  which  the  people 
must  rally  in  their  hostility  to  feudal  kings. 
The  two  brothers,  with  feverish  impetuosity, 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  revolution  upon  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula,  eager  to  join  in  any  enterprise 
which  might  bring  them  prominently  before  the 
world  as  the  efiScient  and  available  advocates  of 
popular  rights.  But  Austria  was  there,  sustain- 
ing her  iron  despotism  with  her  well-tramed 
hosts.  The  insurrection  was  shot  down  merci- 
lessly. The  elder  brother.  Napoleon  Louis,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  exposure,  suddenly  died. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  now  left  alone.  He  also 
was  taken  dangerously  sick.  The  Austrians 
had  nearly  surrounded  him.  His  mother,  half 
frantic  with  anguish,  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
only  surviving  child.  With  the  utmost  difficult 
she  succeeded  in  extricating  him  from  the  exas- 
perated troops  of  the  government.  Fearing  that 
in  the  agitated  state  of  Europe  Switzerland  could 
hardly  afford  them  an  asylum,  she  rapidly  trav- 
ersed France  with  her  bereaved,  disappointed, 
and  unhappy  son,  and  sought  refuge  in  England. 
After  a  brief  residence  there,  as  affairs  became 
more  settled  upon  the  Continent,  she  returned 
to  her  quiet  home  in  Switzerland.     ^ 

Five  years  now  passed  away,  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  remained  in  the  retirement  of  hia 
Swiss  castle,  fretting  at  the  obscurity  to  which 
he  was  doomed  to  consign  the  great  name  of 
Bonaparte.  His  boundless  ambition  was  ever  fed 
by  his  equally  boundless  self-confidence.  He 
never  doubted  that  he  had  mheritod  the  ability  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  equally  able  with  that  mighty 
spirit  to  control  all  the  elements  of  anarchy  and 
passion.  Ho  regarded  himself,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  others,  as  the  legal  heir  of  all  that  could 
be  recovered  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Exile  of  St 
Helena.  He  endeavored  to  beguile  some  of  his 
weary  hours,  and  to  attract  attention  by  authofw 
ship ;  and  published  several  works,  which  were 
quite  creditable  to  his  political  and  militaiy 
attaiiunents. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  visit- 
ed the  baths  of  Baden.  There  he  found  many 
restless  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe; 
and  with  them  he  planned  an  expedition  to  en- 
kindle a  new  revolution  in  France  ;  eject  Louis 
Philippe  from  his  throne,  and  place  the  crown  of 
Napoleon  upon  his  own  brow.  He  was  aware 
that  France  was  ever  ripe  for  change.  He  dream- 
ed that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  alone  would  be 
as  potent  as  if  the  great  Emperor  hhnself  wsre 
to  appear  with  bis  exquisitely  chiseled  features, 
and  in  his  well-known  costume. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  not  at  all  de#eient  in  peiv 
sonal  courage.  With  a  kind  of  despairing  «ner^ 
gy,  he  has  ever  been  ready  for  any  rash  and 
headlong  enterprise.  The  name  o€  Napoleon 
was  still  a  talisman  in  every  cottage  in  Frar.oe. 
In  the  army  there  were  many  wetty  of  tbe  pa- 
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cific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  longing  for  a 
chieftain  to  lead  them  to  military  glory.  There 
were  many  restless  spirits  scattered  over  the  em- 
pire prompt  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  which 
promised  wealth  and  power. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  ever  been 
a  close  copyist  of  his  uncle.  In  the  plan  he  now 
adopted,  he  seems  to  have  studied  to  imitate  the 
career  of  the  illustrious  Exile  of  Elba.  Had  the 
tomb  of  St  Helena  given  forth  its  mighty  dead, 
all  France  would  have  risen  to  greet  him.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a  stranger.  He  had  but 
just  emerged  from  the  period  of  boyhood.  Few 
had  ever  heard  the  mention  of  his  name.  No 
veteran  warriors  recognized  his  features  or  his 
voice.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  inherit  the  contour  of  his  uncle.  Still 
the  young  man  was  sanguine  of  success  He 
resolved  to  make  his  appearance  in  some  fron- 
tier town,  to  utter  the  magic  name  of  Napoleon, 
to  unfurl  the  eagles  of  the  Empire,  and  to  march, 
with  the  accumulating  thousands  who  would 
throng  him,  triumphantly  upon  Paris. 

A  small  detachment  of  the  army  was  station- 
ed at  Strasbourg,  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France.  This  place  seemed  to  present  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  the 
enterprise  Louis  provided  himself  with  the 
gray  coat  and  with  the  cocked-hat,  so  invariably 
associated  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  said  that  he 
also  studied  to  acquire  his  attitude  and  gesture. 
Several  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison  were  in 
the  conspiracy  They  doubted  not  to  be  able  to 
lead  their  men  to  declare  in  favor  of  I>ouis. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  mad  enterprise  ar- 
rived. It  was  the  30th  of  Oct  1836.  A  cold 
winter's  day  dawned  gloomily.  Natu  re  seemed  to 
frown  upon  the  enterprise.  No  **  sun  of  Auster- 
litz"  rose  over  the  bleak  hills.  The  stormy  air 
was  filled  with  drizzling  rain  and  sleet.  Before 
one  ray  of  the  morning  had  pierced  the  murky 
clouds,  the  whole  garrison  of  the  place,  consist- 
ing of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  corps  of  engineers,  found  themselves 
drawn  up,  by  their  officers,  in  the  barrack  yard. 
They  had  no  idea  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  marshaled,  in  this  dark  and  untimely  hour. 
As  they  stood  drenched  with  rain  and  shivering 
in  their  ranks,  in  the  cold  and  stormy  morning 
air,  several  gentlemen,  in  the  uniform  of  French 
officers,  entered  the  yard,  bearing  the  eagle- 
crowned  banner,  which  had  so  often  waved  over 
the  victories  of  Napoleon. 

Louis  attired  in  his  gray  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
then  stepped  forward  from  his  retinue,  and  was 
presented  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  to  his 
troops,  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  come  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and 
to  lead  them  to  revolution  and  to  victory  The 
old  soldiers  recognized  the  hat  and  the  coat.  It 
instantly  roused  their  enthusiasm.  They  shouted 
**  Vive  I'Empereur."  The  younger  soldiers  were 
at  first  bewildered  But  soon  they  caught  the 
sympathetic  contagion  and  joined  in  the  cry. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment the  officers  marched  the  troops  through  the 


street,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  streaming 
of  banners  and  exultant  music.  The  quiet  little 
town  of  Strasbourg  was  in  a  moment  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  amazement  and  conmiotion. 
Heads,  enveloped  in  night-caps,  were  thrust  eut 
of  the  windows  into  the  snowy  air.  The  streets 
were  soon  filled  by  a  throng  following  the  colUmn. 
bewildered  and  wondering  at  the  cause  of  tho 
strange  uproar  The  troops  marched  directly  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  general,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  garrison,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  sanguine  Louis  now  felt  sure  of  success. 
He  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
traverse,  France  like  a  whirlwind,  and  to  tak« 
possession  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Empire. 
He  subsequently  wrote  in  reference  to  the  affair. 

**  O,  my  mother !  judge  of  the  happiness  which 
I  enjoyed  at  that  moment.  After  twenty  years 
of  exile,  I  again  touched  the  soil  of  my  native 
land.  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
whom  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  was  about 
again  to  warm  wiU^  electric  heat.** 

But  a  dreadful  disappointment  was  at  hand. 
The  next  regiment  they  met  were  not  prepared 
to  embark  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise.  Some 
of  the  officers  succeeded  in  rallying  the  men,  in 
favor  of  Louis  Philippe.  After  a  short  and  tu- 
multuary scene  Louis  and  all  his  party  were 
taken  prisoners.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed 
ere  the  young  Prince  found  himself  incarcerated 
in  a  cell  of  iron  and  of  stone.  He  was  removed 
to  Paris  for  trial.  Louis  Philippe  treated  him 
with  great  magnanimity.  It  was  not  thought 
best  to  familiarize  France  with  the  idea,  that  the 
great  Emperor  had  an  heir,  who  claimed  tlie 
throne.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  night 
Louis  Napoleon  was  taken  into  Paris.  He  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  office  of  the  Prefect^ 
ure  of  Police.  A  few  dim  lamps  lighted  the 
apartment  After  a  very  short  examination,  be 
was  again  sent  away,  before  the  light  of  the 
rooming  dawned,  to  Port  Louis,  near  Lorient 
He  was  there  placed  on  board  a  frigate  which 
was  equipped  for  sea.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
permitted  t  the  frigate  weighed  anchor.  The 
commander  had  received  sealed  instructions^ 
which  he  was  not  to  open  until  he  came  to  a 
designated  point  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon 
the  ocean.  There  it  was  found  that  the  vessel 
was  ordered  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  not  to  be  permitted  to  land.  From 
that  place  he  was  to  be  taken  to  New  York. 
On  shipboard  be  wrote  to  his  mother. 

**  Every  man  carries  within  himself  a  workl 
composed  of  all  that  he  has  seen  and  loved,  and 
into  which  he  continually  withdraws,  even  when 
he  is  wandering  over  a  foreign  land.  At  these 
moments  I  am  doubtful  which  are  the  most 
melancholy  recollections  those  of  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  us,  or  those  relating  to  happy 
times  which  exist  no  longer.  Two  months  ago» 
I  wished  for  nothing,  except  never  to  behold 
Switzerland  again.  Now,  if  I  were  to  follow  my 
own  inclinations,  I  should  have  no  other  wish 
than  to  find  myself  again  in  my  little  ohamber. 
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in  the  midst  of  that  fine  countiy,  in  which  I 
fancy  that  I  ought  to  be  so  happy.  Do  not 
think  of  coming  to  meet  me.  I  do  not  at  pres- 
ent know  where  T  shall  take  up  my  abode.  Per- 
haps I  should  find  better  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood  in  Southern  America.  Labor, 
to  which  the  uncertainty  of  my  circumstances 
will  now  subject  roe,  will  afford  the  only  conso- 
lation which  I  can  now  enjoy.** 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1837,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  landed  upon  the  wharves  of  New  York,  an 
unsuccessful  adventurer,  a  friendless  and  sorrow- 
stricken  exile.  Probably  conscious  of  the  ex- 
alted name  he  bore,  and  bowed  down  by  the 
pressure  of  misfortime,  he  lived  solitary  and 
alone.  Still  he  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal 
to  the  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  said,  at  the  time  of  his  banishment,  by 
the  French  government,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  promised,  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again  for 
ten  years.  The  young  Prince,  upon  hearing  of 
this  report  immediately  pronounced  it  unquali- 
fiedly fiilse.  It  is  however  evident  that  discour- 
aged by  the  total  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he 
had  decided  to  abandon  all  the  stormy  and  peril- 
ous enterprises  to  which  Europe  might  invite 
him,  and  to  settle  down  in  quietude  upon  a 
southern  plantation,  as  an  American  republican. 
With  this  view  he  visited  Louisiana,  where  he 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  land.  But  not  having  avail- 
able funds,  and  finding  that  the  owner  of  the 
land,  demanded  ample  security,  notwithstanding 
tlic  proud  assertion  that  the  *''  name  of  Napoleon 
needed  no  endorsement,"  he  abandoned  the  de- 
sign of  becoming  a  planter.  Just  then  he  re- 
ceived the  following  sad  letter  from  his  mother : 

"My  dear  son,  I  am  about  to  undergo  an 
operation  which  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  case  it  should  not  terminate  success- 
fully, I  send  you,  in  this  letter,  my  blessing. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  a  better  world.  You 
will  believe  that  in  quitting  this  life,  I  regret 
only  leaving  yourself  and  your  fond  afiectionate 
disposition,  which  alone  has  given  any  charms 
to  my  existence.  This  will  be  a  consolation  to 
you,  my  beloved  child,  to  reflect  that  by  your 
attentions,  you  have  rendered  your  mother  as 
happy ^  as  circumstances  could  allow  her  to  be. 
I  press  you  to  my  heart,  my  dear  child.  I  am 
calm,  perfectly  resigned.  I  would  still  hope  that 
we  may  meet  again,  even  in  this  world.  The 
will  of  God  be  done.     Your  alTectionate  mother, 

>*H0RTE!fSE." 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  ever- 
affectionate  son  resolved  immediately  to  embark 
for  Europe,  and  to  hasten  to  the  bed-side  of  his 
dying  mother.  He  found  her  still  alive.  For  a 
few  weeks  be  watched  with  the  most  tender  care 
around  her  couch  of  suffering,  and  had  the  mourn- 
ful satisfaction  of  receiving  her  last  messages  of 
love,  as  world-weary  and  sorrow-stricken,  she 
sank  in  death. 

Louis,  dejected  and  bereaved,  lingered   for 


some  months  at  the  castle  where  his  mother  had 
breathed  her  last.  The  French  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  young  claimant  of  the 
French  throne.  It  was  represented  to  the  Swiss 
government  that  to  allow  him  to  remain  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  France,  would  endanger 
their  safety.  Consequently  the  government  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  protection,  and  Louis 
must  again  go  forth  alone,  and  heart-stricken,  to 
meet  the  dim  future.  He  repaired  to  England. 
His  income  was  ample,  yet  he  seemed  weary  of 
life.  Still  the  memory  of  the  name  he  bore  seem- 
ed ever  to  reproach  him,  for  submitting  to  an  in- 
glorious life,  and  to  rouse  him  to  desperate  ad- 
venture to  gain  a  throne  and  a  crown. 

For  two  years  he  remained  in  London.  His 
name,  his  claims,  and  peculiar  position,  attracted 
much  attention.  When  he  appeared  in  society, 
or  when  he  took  his  daily  aftismoon  airings,  on 
horseback  or  in  his  carriage,  in  the  parks,  he  was 
observed  by  all.  He  studiously  adopted  the 
habits  of  life  of  his  uncle.  It  is  said  that  he  in- 
variably rose  at  six  o'clock,  and  employed  him- 
self in  his  study,  with  his  books  and  his  pen, 
until  mid-day.  He  then  breakfasted,  and  read 
the  morning  papers,  causing  notes  to  be  taken  of 
all  that  peculiarly  interested  him.  At  two  o'clock 
he  received  visitors.  At  four  or  five  he  made 
his  appearance  with  the  charioted  throng,  rolling 
through  the  parks.  At  seven  o'clock  he  dined. 
The  evenings  he  devoted  to  the  various  social 
and  intellectual  entertainments  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  "  Napoleonic  Ideas,'*  which,  from 
its  title  and  its  author,  rather  than  from  any  m- 
trinsic  merit,  attained  some  celebrity.  This 
work  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  political 
maxims  of  the  great  Emperor.  The  failure  of 
his  ill-planned  adventure  at  Strasbourg,  which 
had  covered  him  with  ridicule,  seemed  gradually 
to  inspire  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  attempt 
to  retrieve  his  reputation,  by  a  more  brilliant 
and  successful  enterprise.  The  year  1840  ar- 
rived, and  all  France  wa«  in  a  blaze  of  enthu- 
siasm, to  receive  the  remains  of  her  idolized 
monarch,  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Mur- 
murs long  and  loud,  against  Louis  Philippe  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Louis  Napoleon  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  this  apparently  propitious 
moment,  to  drive  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne ;  believing  that  every 
Frenchman  would  rejoice  to  have  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  the  nephew,  at  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  the  uncle.  Many  plans  far  less  wise 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  And  yet  it 
seemed  a  hair-brained  enterprise  to  attempt  the 
subversion  of  an  empire,  having  so  vigilant  and 
energetic  a  spirit  as  that  of  Louis  Philippe  at  its 
head,  with  instruments  as  feeble  as  those  upon 
which  the  adventurer  must  rely.  A  plan  was  so 
secretly  matured  that  no  suspicion  of  the  con- 
templated movement  was  excited  cither  in  En- 
gland or  in  France. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  1840,  Louis  Na- 
poleon accompanied,  apparently  by  a  pleasure  par- 
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ty  of  about  sixty  persons,  entered  a  small  steamer 
upon  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  were 
attended  by  their  servants.  They  were  all  for- 
eigners, and  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  were 
unaware  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had 
embarked.  The  little  steamer  passed  down  the 
river  and  pushed  out  into  the  Channel.  The 
Prince  then  assembled  his  gallant  army  of  sixty 
men,  and  informed  them  of  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  was  no  less  than  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynas- 
ty. Money  was  distributed  freely.  "Wine  flowed 
in  abundance.  The  courage  of  all  was  soon 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  French  uniforms, 
which  had  previously  been  prepared,  were  given 
to  all,  and  the  captain  was  ordered  to  steer  di- 
rectly for  Boulogne.  The  little  steamer,  "  The 
City  of  Edinburgh,*'  with  its  handful  of  gay 
revelers,  hurried  over  the  wave,  to  demolish  the 
armies  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  to  take  possession 
of  France.  The  innocent  Captain  Crow,  though 
perfectly  astounded  at  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
disappeared,  submissively  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  Prince,  and  guided  his  tiny  bark  toward  the 
shores  of  France.  It  was  midnight  when  the 
dim  outline  of  the  Gallic  coast  was  first  faintly 
discernible  in  the  distance.  The  brilliant  sun 
of  a  cloudless  summer  morning  illumined  both 
land  and  sea,  as  the  valiant  army  of  invasion, 
heated  with  wine,  and  flushed  with  the  night's 
revelry,  landed  unopposed  and  unobserved  at  the 
obscure  village  of  Vimereux,  near  the  garrisoned 
city  of  Boulogne.  The  tale  seems  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  well  authenticated,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary army  of  sixty  strong,  formed  themselves 
in  solid  column,  and  advanced  valiantly  upon  the 
guns  and  bayonets  of  the  fortified  city.  Louis 
Napoleon,  whom  no  one  has  ever  accused  of 
want  of  courage,  or  of  a  disposition  to  push  his 
friends  into  positions  of  peril,  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  share,  headed  the  Lilliputian  host. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  pithy  remark  of  Chateau- 
briand, "  that  if  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of 
Napoleon  were  placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores 
of  Brest,  it  would  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms 
from  one  end  to  the  other.** 

Next  to  the  general-ln-chief  came  one  in  the 
uniform  of  a  French  officer,  with  a  live  eagle 
fluttering  upon  the  perch.  Then  followed  the 
rank  and  file  of  gentlemen  and  servants.  They 
were  abundantly  furnished  with  proclamations. 
Louis  had  in  his  imperial  treasury  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  As  they  marched  victoriously  along 
through  the  green  fields,  a  crowd  of  gaping 
peasants  and  ragged  boys  followed,  wondering 
what  it  all  could  mean. 

They  reached  Boulogne.  The  garrison  there 
consisted  of  two  companies.  The  soldiers, 
amused,  bewildered,  and  amazed,  gathered  around 
the  invading  army.  Louis  harangued  them  ener- 
getically, and  the  vivacious  French  began  to 
shout "  Vive  I'Empereur  !'*  The  officers  caught 
the  alarm,  rushed  to  the  barracks,  gathered  the 
soldiers  around  them  and  recalled  them  to  obedi- 
ence.    Louis  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  in 


his  desperation  fired  a  pistol  at  the  colonel.  The 
ball  missed  its  mark,  but  wounded  a  soldier  in 
the  neck.  The  whole  party  were  now  compelled 
to  retreat.  They  fled  through  the  streets  in 
ludicrous  confusion,  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  the 
boys,  and  the  dogs.  Some  few  were  shot. 
Some  were  drowned;  but  most  of  the  party 
were  surrounded  and  captured. 

These  two  wild  adventures  left  the  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a 
simpleton  and  a  madman.  And  yet  the  boldness, 
the  ability,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  defense  when 
put  upon  trial  astonished  France.  The  name 
of  Napoleon  was  adored  by  the  people.  It  was 
not  deemed  safe  to  doom  one  of  his  descendants 
to  an  ignominious  death.  He  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Ham. 
When  he  heard  the  judgment,  he  exclaimed, 
"At  least  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  dying 
upon  the  soil  of  France."  It  is  reported,  that 
as  he  entered  the  gloomy  fortress,  assigned  as 
his  home  and  his  grave,  he  looked  up  at  the  im- 
pregnable battlements  frowning  upon  him,  and 
smiling,  said,-*'  The  vford perpetual  in  the  French 
language,  means,  until  the  next  revolution.*' 

The  castle  of  Ham  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
prisons  in  Europe.  For  six  dreary  years,  be 
endured  the  almost  insupportable  monotony  of 
his  prison  life.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul ; 
the  indelible  traces  of  suflering  still  mark  his 
pensive  features.  For  some  time  he  was  exposed 
to  every  annoyance  which  could  embitter  his 
confinement.  At  length  these  stringent  mea- 
sures were  mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  books, 
and  writing  materials,  and  was  permitted  to 
correspond  with  his  friends.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Blessington  he  says,  *'  My  thoughts  often  recur 
to  the  spot  in  which  you  dwell.  Nevertheless  I 
have  no  desire  to  quit  my  present  abode.  Here 
I  am  in  my  proper  place.  With  the  name  which 
I  bear,  I  must  be  either  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
dungeon,  or  in  the  brightness  of  power.** 

Again  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Twice  betrayed 
by  fate,  I  have  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  sorrows  of  this  life.  Having  got  the  better 
of  the  illusions  of  youth,  I  find  in  the  native  air 
I  breathe,  in  study,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison, 
a  charm  which  I  have  not  experienced  when  I 
participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  I  had  to  drink  of  the  same  cup  as 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo.*' 

The  letter  from  which  this  brief  extract  is 
taken,  was  published  in  the  journals,  and  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  France.  The  question 
was  asked,  **  under  what  title  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  return  to  France,  if  the  doors  of  his 
prison  where  thrown  open  and  the  decree  of 
exile  evoked.'*  He  replied, "  I  never  can  believe 
that  France  is  the  property  of  any  family.  I 
have  never  pretended  to  any  other  rights  than 
those  of  a  French  citizen.  And  I  never  shall 
have  any  other  desire,  than  to  see  the  whole 
people  legally  convened,  choosing  freely  the 
form  of  government  which  they  may  think  best 
to  have.  A  member  of  a  family  which  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  suflrages  of  the  nation,  I  should 
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l^e  my  origin,  my  nature,  and  what  is  more,  I 
should  do  violence  to  common  sense,  if  I  did  not 
admit  the  soverdgTity  of  the  people  as  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  political  orgamsation.  My 
previous  actions  and  declarations  are  in  accord- 
ance with  these  opinions.  If  I  have  not  been 
understood,  it  is  because  we  do  not  seek  to  ex- 
plain defeats.     We  only  condemn  them." 

Louis,  who  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and 
intellectual  tastes,  endeavored  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  of  his  captivity  by  literary  and  sci- 
entific studies,  and  philosophical  experiments. 
He  also  published  several  works,  highly  credit- 
able to  his  heart  and  to  his  pen.  Afler  an  im- 
prisonment of  five  years,  he  wrote,  *'  Years  roll 
by  with  disheartening  monotony.  It  is  only  in 
the  promptings  of  my  conscience  and  my  heart, 
that  I  find  strength  to  stand  up  against  this  at- 
mosphere of  lead  which  surrounds  and  suffocates 
me.  But  I  still  believe,  with  absolute  confidence, 
that  a  better  future  is  approaching.'' 

It  was  now  the  year  1846.  The  father  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  dying.  Earnestly  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  French  government,  that  his  im- 
prisoned son  might  visit  him  once  more  before 
he  went  down  to  the  grave.  The  captive  made 
the  most  energetic  efibrts,  by  application  to  all 
branches  of  the  government,  for  liberty  to  visit 
his  dying  father.  He  pledged  his.  word  of  honor 
that  he  would  immediately  return  again  to  his 
captivity.  The  appeal  was  unavailing.  He  then 
resolved  upon  a  desperate  efibrt  to  escape.  It 
was  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1846.  A 
large  number  of  laborers  were  employed  in  the 
yard  of  the  castle.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  soiled  and  tattered  clothes  of  a  workman, 
which  he  exchanged  for  his  own.  Having  re- 
moved his  mustache  and  whiskers,  with  a 
slouched  hat  concealing  his  face,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  heavy  plank  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
passed  deliberately  by  the  sentinel,  and  walked 
calmly,  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  out  into  glo- 
rious freedom.  A  friend  who  was  in  the  secret 
met  him  with  a  carriage  and  a  passport.  They 
drove  rapidly  to  Valenciennes,  took  the  railway 
for  Brussels,  and  a  packet  for  London.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wrote  to 
the  French  Embassador,  "  I  come  frapkly  to  de- 
clare to  the  man  who  was  the  friend  of  my  mo- 
ther, that  in  quitting  my  prison  I  had  no  idea  of 
renewing  against  the  French  government  a  war 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  me,  but  only  to 
be  enabled  to  go  and  to  be  near  my  aged  father. 
Before  taking  this  step,  I  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  him.  I  offered  every 
guarantee  consistent  with  my  honor.  Finding 
all  my  applications  fruitless,  I  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last  expedient,  which  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Duke  de  Guise 
adopted  in  similar  circumstances  under  Henry 
rV.  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  the  French 
government  of  my  peaceable  intentions  I  hope 
that  such  an  assurance  may  shorten  the  captivity 
of  my  friends  who  still  remain  in  prison." 

Louis,  though  now  free,  was  exceedingly  un- 
happy.   Though  he  had  ample  means  for  all  his 


expenses,  he  was  an  exile  and  alone.  His  adored 
mother,  who  had  ever  Ipved  her  impassioned, 
pensive,  and  warm-hearted  son,  was  in  the  cold 
tomb  of  Ruel.  His  brother,  the  companion  of 
his  youth,  his  hopes,  his  misfortunes,  was  dead- 
His  aged  father  was  languishing  upon  a  dying 
bed  in  Tuscany.  The  Austrian  government 
would  not  allow  the  Prince  to  land  upon  the 
shores  of  Italy.  For  twenty  months  Loub  re- 
mained in  London,  a  solitary,  world-weary  man. 
He  lived  alone  with  his  books  and  in  the  society 
of  a  small  circle  of  friends,  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  whom  his  illustrious  name  gave  him  a  ready 
introduction. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1846,  his  &ther,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  great  Emperor,  the  King  of  Holland, 
the  gentleman  of  wealth,  refinement,  biffh  intel- 
lectual culture  and  leisure,  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  amiable^  and  accomplished 
of  women,  terminated  an  utterly  joyless  exist- 
ence, of  sixty-eight  years. 

In  February,  1848,  there  was  a  new  eruption 
of  the  French  political  volcano.  Louis  Philippe 
and  Louis  Napoleon  crossed  the  channel  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  people  began  immediately 
to  rally  around  the  heir  of  the  mighty  Emperor. 
Louis  Napolean  knew  that  they  would.  He 
knew  that  the  masses  of  the  people  would  ee- 
pouse  his  cause,  the  moment  he  could  be  fairfy 
presented  before  them.  Hence  those  measures, 
which  the  world  has  stamped  with  folly,  were 
inspired  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  the  world  had 
imagined.  Louis  Napoleon  was  immediate^ 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  con- 
stituency of  Paris,  his  native  city.  A  majority 
of  60,000  votes  swept  him  triumphantly  into  that 
chamber  of  notables.  In  a  few  months,  over  five 
millions  of  votes  elevated  him  to  the  post  of  Pree- 
ident  of  the  French  Republic.  The  unanimi^ 
in  his  favor  amazed  all  the  world,  excepting 
France.  Factions  were  formed,  conspiracies 
were  rife.  Socialists,  Bourbonists,  Orleanists,  all 
were  busy  to  gain  the  reins  of  power.  The  op- 
erations of  the  government  were  thwarted  in 
every  way.  Anarchy  threatened  France.  Loois 
was  threatened  with  impeachment,  with  arrett, 
with  imprisonment,  perhaps  with  the  guillotine. 
There  was  but  one  choice  before  him,  to  conquer 
or  to  fall.  In  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  mel- 
ancholy spirit,  he  resolved  to  demolish  all  his 
enemies  at  a  blow.  He  violated  his  solenm  oath. 
He  trampled  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to 
defend  into  the  dust.  Through  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  he  sat  in  his  silent  cabinet  in  the 
Ely  see,  and  while  all  Paris  was  asleep,  his  em- 
issaries arrested  every  individual  man  who  could 
harm  him.  The  night  passed  away,  the  morning 
dawned  tranquilly  upon  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  gathered  all  the  powers  of  an  unlimited  des- 
potism into  his  single  hand.  In  tones  solemn 
and  firm  he  told  France,  and  the  world,  what  he 
ha^  done.  England  cursed  him  for  it.  America 
cursed  him.  France  laughed,  applauded,  blessed. 
The  good-natured  Parisians  rubbed  their  hands 
with  glee,  and  said  it  was  a  capital  joke  They 
declared  that  it  was  most  cleverly  done.    They 
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affinned  that  he  had  saved  France.  The  nation 
hy  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage  was  called  upon 
to  pronounce  its  verdict  upon  the  deed.  Louis 
was  sustained,  triumphantly  sustained ;  sustain- 
ed by  a  majority  almost  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  ballot-box.  By  universal  suffrage  he 
was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Thus  the  people  of 
France  threw  out  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to 
feudal  Europe.  Th^s  they  have  said  to  the  kings 
who  reign  by  "divine  right/'  *' Your  combined 
armies  have  invaded  our  territories ;  you  have 
forced  upon  us  a  rejected  dynasty ,  you  have  de- 
nied us  the  right  to  elect  our  own  sovereign ;  you 
have  torn  from  us  the  monarch  of  our  choice, 
yon  have  chained  him  till  he  died  upon  the  rock 
of  mortal  agony.  Again  we  spurn  the  rulers  you 
have  imposed  upon  us.  We  have  sought  the 
heir  of  the  great  Emperor.  We  have  placed  him 
upon  our  throne.  We  care  not  whether  he  be 
fiend  or  angel,  we  will  pjrove  to  the  world  that 
France  has  a  right  to  govern  herself,  without 
the  interference  of  her  neighbors." 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
by  very  high  authority,  that  there  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant in  England,  written  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have 
been  treated  very  kindly  in  England.  I  have 
many  friends  there.  But  if  I  ever  attain  supreme 
power  in  France,  I  shall  certainly  invade  England. 
Waterloo  and  Si.  Helena  are  yet  to  be  avenged.^'' 
If  Louis  Napoleon  has  said  this,  he  will  certainly 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  threat.  He  is  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  to  utter  idle  words. 
A  passion  once  enkindled  in  the  glowing  depths 
of  his  lonely  spirit  will  never  be  smothered. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  such  a  letter,  we  doubt 
its  truth.  We  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
cordially  in  favor  of  peace.  He  wishes  to  enrich 
France  by  the  hand  of  industry.  Napoleon,  with 
his  dying  breath,  at  St  Helena,  entreated  his 
aon  never  to  attempt  to  avenge  his  death.  He 
urged  him  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
avert  from  Europe  the  calamities  of  war.  Though 
an  army  of  invasion  might  inflict  incredible  suf- 
fering upon  England,  the  idea  of  the  conquest 
of  that  island  is  simply  absurd.  No  man  knows 
this  better  than  Louis  Napoleon.  Still  England 
trembles  in  view  of  invasion.  Well  may  she 
tremble.     England  has  a  guilty  conscience. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  recently  married  a  Span- 
ish lady  of  remarkable  grace,  intelligence,  and 
beauty.  She  is  not  of  royal  birth.  It  is  a  ple- 
beian marriage,  incited  by  the  very  unroyal  sen- 
timent of  sincere  affection.  All  the  papers  of 
Europe  are  discussing  the  probable  effects  of 
this  connection  upon  the  imperial  throne.  Upon 
this  subject,  Louis  Napoleon  concluded  a  re- 
markably able  address  to  the  Council  of  State 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  She  who  has  become  the  object  of  my  pre- 
ferences is  of  high  birth,  French  by  heart,  by 
education,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  her  father*s 
blood,  which  he  shed  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire, 
she  has,  as  a  Spaniard,  the  advantages  of  not 
hanng  in  France  any  family  to  whom  she  would 


wish  to  give  honors  and  dignities.  Gifted  with 
every  mental  quality  she  will  be  the  ornament 
of  the  throne,  as  in  the  day  of  danger  she  would 
become  one  of  its  most  courageous  supporters. 
A  pious  Catholic,  she  will  address  to  Heaven 
the  same  prayers  as  myself  for  the  happiness  of 
France.  Gracious  and  good,  she  will  exhibit,  I 
firmly  hope,  in  the  same  position,  the  virtues  c^ 
the  Empress  Josephine.  I  come,  therefore,  to 
say  to  France,  I  have  preferred  a  woman  whom 
I  love  and  respect  to  one  unknown,  and  whose 
alliance  would  have  advantages  mingled  with 
sacrifices.  I  yield  to  my  inclination,  but  not 
without  having  first  consulted  my  reason  and  my 
convictions.  In  short,  in  placing  independence, 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  family  happiness, 
above  dynastic  prejudices  and  the  calculations 
of  ambition,  I  shall  not  be  the  less  strong,  since 
I  shall  be  more  at  liberty.  Soon,  in  proceeding 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  I  shall  present 
the  Empress  to  the  people  and  to  the  army.  The 
confidence  which  they  have  in  me,  assures  me 
of  their  kind  feelings  toward  her  whom  I  have 
chosen.  And  you,  gentlemen,  in  learning  to 
know  her,  will  be  convinced  that  again  on  this 
occasion  I  have  been  guided  by  Providence. 

The  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  unques- 
tionably  the  most  stable  of  any  which  can  now 
be  cstahlished  in  France.  Still  there  can  be  no 
stability  upon  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  an  ever 
active  volcano.  It  is  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment in  France,  that  the  French  nation  can  not 
sustain  a  Republic.  While  the  nation  admires 
republicanism  in  America,  the  popular  voice  de- 
clares a  monarchy  to  be  essential  to  France. 

There  are  two  other  claimants  to  the  throne. 
The  one  of  these  represents  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Charles  X.  had  a  son,  the  heir  of  his  rights.  Many 
years  ago  this  young  man,  in  leaving  one  of  th« 
theatres  of  Paris,  was  assassinated.  He  lefl  a 
little  boy  a  few  years  old.  This  little  boy  has 
now  become  a  man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  bears  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  he,  th» 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Bourbons,  is  the  legiti- 
mate Kmg  of  France.  He  has  been  married  ten 
years,  and  has  no  child.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  will  ever  have  an  heir. 

But  there  is  another  party,  who  repudiate  the 
clkims  of  the  Bourbons,  and  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Orleans  branch  of  that  family.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, was  the  inheritor  of  whatever  rights  his 
royal  father  could  transmit.  He  was  a  noble 
young  man — ^physically  and  intellectually  noble. 
His  generous  qualities  had  rendered  him  uni- 
versally popular.  One  morning  he  invited  a  few 
companions  to  breakfast  with  him,  as  he  was 
about  to  take  his  departure  from  Paris,  to  join 
his  regiment.  In  the  conviviality  of  the  hour, 
he  drank  a  little  too  much  wine.  He  did  net 
become  intoxicated.  He  was  not  in  any  respect 
a  dissipated  man.  His  character  was  lofty  aJid 
noble.  But  in  that  joyous  hour  he  drank  a  glass 
too  much.  He  slightly  lost  the  balance  of  hit 
body  and  of  his  mind.    Bidding  adieu  to  hit 
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companions  he  entered  his  carriage.  His  horseft 
took  fright  and  ran.  But  for  that  extra  glass 
of  wine,  he  would  have  kept  his  seat.'^  He 
leaped  from  the  carriage.  But  for  thiat  extra 
glass  of  wine,  he  would  have  ahghted  upon  his 
feet.  His  head  first  struck  the  pavement.  Sense- 
less and  bleeding  he  was  taken  into  a  beer-shop, 
and  died.  That  extra  glass  of  wine  overthrew 
the  Orleans  dynasty  ;  confiscated  their  property 
of  one  himdred  millions  of  dollars;  sent  the 
whole  family  into  exile.  **  Look  not  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in 
the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright,  at  the  last 
it  biteth  Uke  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  left  a  son,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  now  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  lad  is 
the  heir  of  whatever  political  rights  the  Orleans 
family  can  transmit.  Should  the  Count  of 
Chambord  die  childless,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris  becomes  the  heir  both  of  the  Bourbon  and 
of  the  Orleans  family.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  these  two 
claimants  in  their  combined  strength  against 
Louis  Napoleon. 

The  secret  of  Louis  Napoleon's  power  with 
the  masses  is  this ;  the  Connt  of  Chambord  is 
the  candidate  of  the  old  feudal  nobility.  He  is 
the  representative  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  will  sustain  them.  The  sympathies  of  the 
surrounding  thrones  are  entirely  with  him. 

The  Count  of  Paris  is  the  representative  of 
the  more  modem  nobility,  and  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy of  the  nation.  He  stands  between  the 
modem  democracy  and  the  old  feudal  despotisms. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  the  democratic  candidate. 
The  people  believe  him  to  be  their  friend,  the 
representative  of  the  rights  of  the  masses.  Hence 
they  rally  around  him,  not  from  any  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  his  person,  but  because  they  be- 
lieve his  very  name  pledges  him  to  defend  their 
cause. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  people  say,  "  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  despot — an  utter  despot.  We  ad- 
mit it.  But  divided  as  France  is,  we  must  have 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govemment  who  is  not 
afraid  to  enact  the  despot.  He  will  tyrannize  to 
protect  us.  The  Bourbon  and  the  OrUamst  will 
tyrannize  to  crush  us,  and  to  uphold  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  nobles." 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. Not  long  ago  one  of  his  friends  took  into 
the  palace  of  the  Ely  see  a  political  pamphlet, 
written  against  him.  "  Ah,"  said  Louis,  with 
one  of  his  melancholy  smiles,  *'here  we  have 
the  *  Life  of  Napoleon^  The  Little^  by  Victor  HugOy 
The  Great  J* "  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man  to 
be  despised. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  press  which  seems  disposed  to  con- 
demn in  an  unqualified  manner  the  whole  course 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  Emperor,  and  greatly 
to  regret  the  establishment  of  his  power  over 
France,  as  an  event  wholly  retrogressive,  in  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  And  in- 
deed it  must  be  confessed  that  the  power  which 


Louis  Napoleon  actually  wields  is  sufficiently 
arbitrary.  In  its  form^  it  is  centralized,  com- 
pact, and  absolute  to  the  highest  degree.  But 
then  it  is  a  consideration  of  vast  significance 
and  importance,  that  in  respect  to  foundatioti^  it 
rests  on  a  distinct  and  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  own 
system — the  iovereigrUy  of  the  people.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  avows,  before  the  world,  that  be 
holds  his  power  as  a  trusty  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  votes  of  hie  countrymen — the  votes,  not  of 
a  part,  a  class  privileged  by  birth,  wealth,  or 
ancient  prerogatives,  but  of  all.  The  pedestal 
on  which  this  lofty  column  of  power,  which 
rears  itself  so  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind,  is  seen  to  stand,  is  plainly  and  legibly 
inscribed  Universal  Suffrage.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered  as  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance for  the  cause  of  human  rights,  that  the 
grand  and  fundamental  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty should  be  thus,  even  in  form,  acknowl- 
edged and  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  ancient  feudal  sovereignties  of  Europe. 
It  is  as  great  a  step,  perhaps,  as  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  of  one  generation.  The  moral 
influence  of  it,  on  the  governmental  changes 
which  are  to  take  place  in  Europe,  during  the 
coming  fifty  years,  must  be  vast  and  incalculable. 

Nor  b  the  importance  of  this  acknowledgment 
diminished  essentially,  by  the  supposition  which 
is  sometimes  very  strongly  urged,  that  the  bal- 
loting, by  which  the  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  established,  was  not  honestly  conducted, 
and  that  the  result  of  it  did  not  truly  represent 
the  popular  will.  Grant  this  ever  so  fully,  and 
still  the  main  point  that  we  have  urged  remains 
unafiected  by  it,  namely,  that  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  powerful  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  Europe  has,  in  a  very  open  and 
solemn  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  man- 
kind, rejected  and  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  inaugurated,  in  its 
stead,  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  By 
repeated  acts  they  have  recognized  the  popular 
will,  expressed  through  the  machinery  of  an  or- 
ganized, formal,  anouniversal  balloting,  as  the 
original  and  fundamental  source  of  power — and 
they  have  organized  a  government,  which,  how- 
ever monocratic  and  absolute  in  its  form,  is  still 
not  an  autocrat,  representing  irresponsible  and 
hereditary  power,  but  an  agentj  holding  trosts 
and  exercising  functions  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  special  act  of  the  millions,  whose  interests 
are  afi!ected  by  the  exercise  of  them.  Thus,  if 
the  government  be  a  despotism,  it  is  a  despotism 
that  has  been  created  by  the  popular  will,  and 
what  true  believer  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple will  deny  them  the  right  to  govem  themselves 
by  means  even  of  a  despotism,  if  they  see  fit  so 
to  do. 

In  fact,  the  people  of  France  seem  to  have 
said  to  themselves,  "  We  will  acknowledge  any 
efficient  government,  whatever  form  it  may  as- 
sume, provided  it  will  acknowledge  the  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  is  originally  in  us,  and  will 
hold  its  power  as  a  grant  which  we  hav«  oon- 
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feired :  and  it  would  be  yery  difficult  for  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  popular  rights  to  show, 
that  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  have  not  acted  wisely  in  so  doing. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 

AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER. 

NUMBER  11. 


THE  DEATH  TRANCE. 

IT  was,  I  think,  about  five  months  after  Mr. 
H had  given  the  preceding  narrative  in 

my  hearing,  and  I  was  at  home  for  the  holidays 
in  my  father^s  house,  when  we  were  visited  by 
Captain  R.  E ,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  as  dif- 
ferent a  man  as  possible  from  my  grandfather^s 
reverend  friend.  He  was  a  gay,  frank,  hand- 
some looking  man  of  some  four  or  five  and  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  full  of  anecdotes,  which  were 
told  with  a  plain  straightforward  simplicity  that 
left  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  every  word.  I 
forget  how  the  following  incident  happened  to  be 
related.  But  I  was  at  this  time  a  boy  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  listened  to  it  with 
eagerness,  which  impressed  every  incident  upon 
my  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  he  said,  I  went  out  to  the 
West  India  station  in  the  Beacon,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, expressly  to  get  my  promotion,  and  en- 
joyed exceedingly  good  health  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  year.  The  ship  was  a  pleasant 
one  :  the  ship's  company  good  ;  and  the  captain 
an  excellotit  sailor,  and  an  amiable,  and  gentle- 
manly man.  Every  thing  would  have  passed 
pleasantly,  had  it  not  been  for  a  dispute  which 
arose  between  myself  and  the  assistant  surgeon. 
I  really  do  not  know  how  it  first  begun,  and  I 
dare  say  I  was  fully  as  much  in  fault  as  he  was. 
He  was  a  well  educated  man,  kind  and  good- 
hearted;  but  somewhat  bluff,  and  too  plain- 
spoken  in  his  language  7  and,  I  suppose,  some- 
how or  another,  my  young  dignity  was  offended 
at  something  which  he  said.  However  that 
might  be,  we  passed  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  time  in  tryinsr,  each,  to  make  the  other  un- 
comfortable ;  and  there  are  ample  opportunities 
on  board  a  ship,  let  me  tell  you.  At  the  end  of 
a  year,  I  was  promoted  into  the  Fly,  a  corvette ; 
but  I  had  hardly  been  in  her  a  fortnight,  when 
the  surgeon,  already  on  board  the  ship,  died  of 
yellow  fever.  I  remember  having  a  vague  sort 
of  presentiment  of  what  would  follow,  and  it 
was  soon  after  verified  by  my  seeing  my  enemy, 
Curtis,  rowed  aboard,  as  surgeon  of  the  ship,  to 
my  great  disgust,  and  annoyance.  I  had  now 
ample  opportunity,  had  I  chosen  to  use  it,  of 
making  his  life  wretched ;  but  I  trust  my  feel- 
ings were  too  much  those  of  a  gentleman  to  use 
it.  I  do  not  recollect  having  exercised  my  au- 
thority as  commander  in  any  unhandsome  man- 
ner toward  him,  and  he  did  his  duty  well,  and 
respectfully.  But  we  did  not  love  each  other  a 
bit  the  better,  for  all  that.  We  were  as  cold  as 
two  icebergs,  and  never  spoke  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

One  day,  I  went  to  dine  on  shore  at  the  isl- 


and of  St  Locia,  and  remained  till  a  very  late 
hour.  I  walked  through  a  plantation  down  to 
my  boat,  and  never  remember  to  have  enjoyed 
the  air  of  a  calm,  mild,  tropical  night  so  much. 
The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  fragrance, 
and  the  little  stars  were  twinkling  up  above  as 
bright  as  diamonds.  There  was  one  odor,  I  per- 
ceived, more  powerful  than  all  the  rest.  From 
what  plant  it  proceeded,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
was  almost  oppressively  sweet.  My  head  ached 
a  little,  when  I  got  into  the  boat ;  but  I  did  not 
feel  much  amiss  the  next  day,  and  we  stood  out 
to  sea.  On  the  day  following  that,  however,  I 
woke  quite  ill,  my  head  aching  violently,  and  a 
restless  uneasiness  upon  me,  which  made  lying 
down  in  my  cot  perfectly  impossible.  I  rose, 
went  upon  deck,  walked  up  and  down  fiercely 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  caught  sight  of  the 
surgeon.  The  very  look  of  him  was  like  that 
of  water  to  a  mad  dog,  and  I  went  down  below 
again.  My  cabin  was  a  tolerably  airy  little 
room,  and  I  let  in  the  breeze  wherever  it  would 
come ;  but  I  soon  began  to  find  that  it  would 
not  do  much  longer.  I  called  for  my  servant, 
and  told  him  to  fetch  the  first  officer  and  the 
purser.  The  latter  came  first,  and  I  said  to 
him,  at  once,  **  I  am  ill,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  am 
going  to  have  the  yellow  fever.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  have  plenty  of  limes,  and  if  you 
have  got  such  a  thing,  give  me  forty  grains  of 
calomel,  at  once." 

"Had  you  not  better  see  Mr.  Curtis,  sir?* 
said  the  purser ;  but  then  I  burst  out.  "  Not,  if 
I  am  dying,"  I  said.  "  Don't  let  that  fellow 
come  near  me.  Send  me  the  lollyboy,  or  any 
body  who  knows  something  of  the  business ; 
but  Curtis  I  will  not  have.  Mind,  it  is  my 
orders,  if  I  lose  my  head  with  this  cursed  Yel- 
low Jack,  that  Curtis  never  enters  my  cabin  as 
long  as  I  am  alive." 

"  The  first  lieutenant  came  in  as  I  was  speak- 
ing, and  to  him  I  gave  some  information  and  di- 
rections. But  I  had  scarcely  done,  ere  I  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  and  do  not  know  much 
more  of  what  happened  afterward.  I  was  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy,  dozy  state,  quite  sure  I  was  go- 
ing to  die,  and  caring  very  little  about  it,  or  any 
thing  else.  Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  table  in  my  cabin, 
with  a  table-cloth  drawn  over  me,  covering  my 
face  and  eyes.  The  weather  was  very  hot ;  but 
I  was  cold  as  a  stone,  and  I  could  not  move 
hand  or  foot,  do  what  I  would.  My  eyes  were 
closed  ;  but  I  could  not  open  them,  and  my 
mouth  was  shut ;  but  I  could  not  open  it  either. 
I  was  just  as  conscious,  however,  as  I  am  at 
this  moment,  and  my  sense  of  hearing  was  pain- 
fully acute.  I  heard  the  very  lightest  sounds, 
even  to  a  small  borer  burrowing  into  the  table 
close  by  me.  People  came  and  went,  in  the 
cabin,  and  I  soon  found  out  that  I  was  dead — 
or  at  least  that  they  thought  me  so  They  were 
getting  ready  a  hammock,  I  found,  to  put  me» 
in  ;  for  we  were  far  out  at  sea  by  this  time,  and 
I  heard  one  of  them  ask  for  a  double-headed 
shot.    "  Very  pleasant,"  I  thought,  "  I  wonder 
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if  all  dead  men  feel  thus.  If  so,  death  is  a 
worse  thing  than  I  thought  it" 

I  soon  found,  from  the  talk  that  was  going  on, 
that  I  had  still  a  couple  of  hours  to  wait  before 
they  hove  me  into  the  sea.  Something  or  some- 
body was  not  ready ;  and  I  did  not  well  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  at  the  delay  ;  for  I 
felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable  where  I  was,  and 
thought  any  place  might  be  better. 

Soon  after,  they  left  me  alone,  with  a  sentry 
at  tiie  cabin  door,  and  I  could  hear  him  himi- 
ming  as  unconcernedly  as  possible.  I  heard  the 
ripple  of  the  water,  too,  as  we  dashed  on,  and 
the  pleasant  breeze  whispering  through  the 
stem  window,  and  flapping  up  and  down  the 
end  of  the  table-cloth,  and  I  heard  some  large 
bird  scream,  as  it  dashed  across,  close  by  the 
ship.  Liie  seemed  very  pleasant  to  me,  I  will 
oonfess,  and  death  very  unpleasant.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  There  was  I,  a  dead  man 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  could  not  mend 
the  matter.  About  ten  minutes  after  they  left 
me,  I  heard  a  step  coming  down  the  ladder,  and 
I  recognized  it,  in  an  instant,  as  that  of  Curtis. 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I 
felt.  My  hatred  for  him  was  just  as  great  when 
I  was  dead,  as  when  I  was  living.  I  would 
have  sworn  at  him,  if  I  had  been  able  to  swear 
at  all.  But  I  was  silent  enough,  as  I  well  might 
be.  When  he  came  near  the  cabin  door,  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  sentry,  in  a  quiet,  sorrowful  tone, 

"So  poor  Captain  E is  gone.     "We  were 

never  great  friends ;  but  he  was  not  a  bad  man, 
and  was  a  good  ofiicer.  I  must  have  one  look  at 
the  poor  fellow  before  they  heave  him  over- 
board ;"  and  in  he  came. 

I  felt  a  little  mollified ;  and  I  was  not  quite 
so  irritated  as  I  should  have  been  a  few  minutes 
before,  when  I  found  him  pull  the  table-cloth 
trom  off  my  face,  gazing  down  upon  me,  I  sup- 
pose, as  I  lay  upon  the  table.  What  he  saw 
there,  I  can  not  tell ;  but  the  next  instant,  I  felt 
his  hand  thrust  under  the  taUe-cloth,  and  press- 
ed hard  upon  my  heart. 

**  Damnation,'"  he  cried.  "  He  is  not  dead  ! 
Hallo!  Run  to  the  cook.  Bring  hot  water,  as 
fast  as  possible.     The  Captain  is  not  dead.'' 

On  my  life,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
ineces  of  intelligence  that  I  had  ever  received 
since  I  was  born.  However,  all  sorts  of  means 
and  appliances  were  soon  in  requisition ;  and 
skillfully  employed  by  my  friend,  the  Doctor,  they 
soon  restored  me  to  life  again.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  who  were  the  greatest  friends  in  the 
ship  after  that.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  business,  to  my  mind,  was  the  acuteness 
of  my  sense  of  hearing  when  every  other  sense 
was  dead  and  stilL  The  ear  seemed  ten  times 
more  sensitive  than  ever,  when  the  whole  oC  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  dead — I  say  dead,  without 
much  hesitation ;  for  upon  my  life  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  was  dead  or  not.  If  it  were  not  real- 
ly death  that  I  underwent,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  like  it ;  and  yet  I  heard  far  more 
plainly  than  I  have  ever  done  before,  or  since." 

"I  think  that  can  be  easily  accounted  for," 


answered  my  grandfather.  "  Hearing  is  a  sense 
which  depends  much  less  upon  volition  than  any 
other.  You  must  open  your  eyes  to  see ;  yea 
must  open  your  mouth  to  taste ;  you  must  ex- 
pand your  nostrils  to  smell;  but  sounds  walk  in, 
without  asking  your  leave  or  permisadon,  with- 
out any  call  or  appeal  upon  your  part." 

"  That  would  account  for  one  hearing  after  vo- 
lition was  at  an  end,"  answered  Captain  £ . 

"  But  why  should  the  brain  be  more  sensitive  to 
sounds  then  than  at  any  other  time  1" 

*'  Because  it  had  nothing  else  to  do,"  repUed 
my  grandfather.  "  In  ordinary  life,  it  is  in  a  con- 
tinual bustle,  with  continual  applications  from 
six  or  seven  different  quarters — continual  knock- 
ing at  all  the  doors  of  the  house,  as  I  may  caU 
them,  with  a  great  deal  of  domestic  business 
besides.  But  in  the  state  you  describe,  all  the 
attention  was  directed  in  one  way.  There  was 
but  one  door  open,  and  consequently  the  crowd 
at  that  door  was  importunate." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Captain  E ,  in 

his  bluff,  sailor-like  tone ;  **  but  all  I  hope  is, 
that  when  I  die  again,  I  may  die  outright,  and 
not  know  any  thing  about  being  buried;  for  that 
is  the  worst  part  of  the  affair." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  my  grandfather  ,- 
and  the  conversation  on  that  topic  was  dropped. 


GALVANIC  RESURRECTION 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which 
these  two  little  histories  had  upon  my  mind. 
How  they  set  thought  working,  and  what  strange 
and  unusual  directions  it  took.  Nor  was  the  im- 
pression transient.  On  the  contrary,  it  went  on 
increasing,  strengthening  itself.  It  was  the  di- 
rection given  to  a  rolling  ball,  rather  than  the  im- 
pulse, which  set  it  in  motion.  Again,  and  again, 
the  questions  recurred  to  my  mind.  Can  the  dead 
feell — To  what  extent  can  they  fecll — How 
long  does  this  feeling  continue ! — When,  when 
does  it  finish  1->~Is  it  ended  by  sudden  extinction, 
or  by  slow  and  gradual  diminution  ?  In  after- 
years  I  argued  somewhat  more  logically  than  I 
did  then,  but  without  arriving  at  any  logical  con- 
clusion. I  thought  that  the  total  stillness  and 
impassibility  of  the  body— even  its  corruption — 
were  no  proofs  that  the  i^irit,  the  mind,  was 
not  active  and  sentient  as  ever.  It  might  loss 
its  hold  of  the  corporeal  frame — it  might  have 
no  longer  power  to  cause  one  muscle  to  move, 
one  nerve  to  thrill — its  volition  might  be  null, 
as  far  as  the  body  was  concerned ;  and  yet,  it 
might  be  there  with  all  its  own  powers  and  fa- 
culties, irrespective  of  the  links  which  bound  it 
to  the  clay,  as  perfect,  as  active  as  ever.  Sup- 
pose a  man  driving  a  machine ;  the  handle  which 
guides  it  breaks  in  his  grasp,  and  he  loses  all 
power  over  it.  But  yet  he  remains  himself,  with 
all  his  own  qualities  undiminished.  There  were 
sufficient  materials  to  build  tin  hypothesis,  but 
not  a  theory,  and  I  determined  resolutely  to  seek 
for  something  more.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  I  used 
such  fine  terms  in  those  days,  or  that  I  was  alto- 
gether conscious  of  the  resolution  that  I  formed. 
But  it  certainly  was  a  resoUitbn  which  I  po^ 
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taed  steadily  for  many  years,  and  in  which  I 
was  aided  by  a  man  of  a  somewhat  sin^^ar 
character,  who  was  the  frequent  guest,  both  at 
the  house  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  although 
moving  in  a  somewhat  different  class  of  society 
from  themselves.  As  I  shall  have  to  mention 
him  more  than  once,  I  may  as  well  state  in  what 
his  peculiarities  consisted.  He  was  an  apothe- 
cary, of  the  name  of  White :  a  man  at  this  time 
of  about  sixty  years  of  ago,  little  in  stature,  and 
originally  well  formed,  though  very  slight.  His 
stomach,  however,  had  grown  considerably  out 
of  proportion  with  his  body.  Not  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  impede  his  activity,  which  was  very 
great,  but  still  sufficiently  to  be  remarkable ; 
and  he  contrived  to  render  this  sort  of  deformity 
more  conspicuous  by  the  style  of  dress  which 
be  continued  pertinaciously  to  wear  long  after 
it  had  gqno  out  of  general  use.  His  hair  was 
always  thickly  powdered,  and  tied  in  a  queue 
behind.  His  back  was  covered  generally  with  a 
coat  of  dull  claret  color,  with  a  square  cut  collar, 
and  without  lapels,  fastened  by  a  hook-and-eye 
high  up  on  the  chest  in  front,  and  floating  off  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  show  the  stomach  I  have 
spoken  of,  covered  with  a  waistcoat  of  some 
light  hue,  and  in  shape  like  a  half-melon,  or  the 
back  of  a  mandolin.  Long  as  the  waistcoat  was 
— for  it  depended  to  his  hips — it  was  so  con- 
trived, by  having  the  corners  cut  off,  to  show  a 
part  of  his  shirt — always  very  fine,  and  snowy 
white — between  the  last  button  and  the  waist- 
band of  his  breeches,  which  were  generally 
claret-colored,  like  his  coat,  and  buckled  at  the 
knees,  but  the  smallest  in  extent  that  were  prob- 
ably ever  seen.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  grudge 
his  nether-man  any  covering  at  all.  Striped  silk 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  well-polished  shoes  with 
buckles  in  them,  completed  his  attire.  His  face 
was  always,  pale,  and  had  not  a  good  feature  in 
it.  The  nose  was  somewhat  out  of  proportion, 
and  the  eyes  piE^culiarly  small  and  twinkling. 
But  he  had  the  most  delicate  little  hand  in  the 
world — almost  like  that  of  a  child-  His  voice,, 
too,  had  a  childish  squeak.  But  with  all  these 
oddities,  he  was  one  of  the  best  little  men  in 
the  world — ^kind,  benevolent,  good-humored,  and 
cheerful.  Very  often,  in  the  gayest' way  in  the 
world,  he  would  sing  one  of  the  ^ded  love-songs 
of  his  youth,  and  was  accustomed,  when  in  com- 
pany, to  whisk  about  the  room  with  an  agility 
really  amazing.  Moreover,  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  passionately  fond  of  science,  pursuing 
many  curious  experiments  with  quiet  zeal  and 
perseverance,  which  ought  to  have  borne  good 
fruits.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  his  peculi- 
arities ;  for  there  was  a  strange  sort  of  contra- 
diction in  his  character  which  assimilated  a  good 
deal  with  my  own.  Remember  I  have  said  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  men  in  the 
world — kind  ahd  tender-hearted  to  the  highest 
degree.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  were  two 
sights,  of  a  very  horrible  and  painful  nature, 
which  he  never  ^led  to  witness  when  he  found 
an  opportunity.  No  prize-fight  ever  took  place 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  without  the  pres- 


ence of  Mr.  White,  and  he  was  a  witness  of  al- 
most every  execution.  He  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  either 
brutal  scene,  but  be  went  as  if  by  a.  sort  of 
necessity  which  he  could  not  resist 

This  old  gentleman  was  a  great  ally  of  mine. 
He  had  attended  me  in  his  medical  capacity 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  he  took  a  great  delight, 
during  my  whole  boyhood,  in  talking  to  me  on 
all  those  subjects  wldch  he  saw  excited  strong- 
ly my  young  imagination.  I  recollect,  before  I 
was  eleven  years  old,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a 
small  electrical  machine,  and  taught  me  how  to 
use  it.  Often  would  he  come,  during  my  holi- 
days, and  show  me  strange  experiments,  apply- 
ing the  machine  to  purposes  which  nobody  else 
seemed  to  think  of  Then  he  would  get  rae  into 
his  own  laboratory,  where  many  a  scene  passed 
on  which  I  need  not  dwell.  But  he  very  soon 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  my 
disposition,  and  he  rather  encouraged  than  other- 
wise the  propensity  for  seeking  painful  and 
horrible  sights,  which  I  have  before  alluded  to. 
When  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  had  come  home  for 
my  holidays,  being  then  at  Harrow  school,  and 
was  sitting,  somewhat  dully,  in  my  father*s 
house,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  being 
absent,  when  Mr.  White  came  in  to  my  relief 
with  a  proposal  as  strange  as,  perhaps,  was  ever 
made  to  a  boy  of  that  age. 

''  My  dear  Willy,"  he  said,  with  his  gay  and 
jaunty  air,  '*  I  have  got  a  treat  to  offer  you,  as  I 
term  it ;"  and  he  poked  me  in  the  ribs  with  his 
Uttle  fore-finger.  "  There  is  a  man  to  be  hung 
to-morrow  for  forgery,  and  I  have  got  a  promise 
of  the  body.  Now,  my  dear  lad,  we  will  have 
some  experiments  that  will  delight  you.  We 
will  try  if  we  can  not  bring  him  to  life  again. 
Galvanism — ^galvanism,  as  I  term  it — galvanism 
is  the  thing!" 

"  Can  not  I  see  him  hung  V  I  asked ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  indicated  that  my  father  had  an 
objection  to  my  witnessing  such  spectacles,  and, 
indeed,  I  had  lately  discovered  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  guard  kept  upon  me  to  prevent  my  in- 
dulging an  appetite  which  my  family  thought 
morbid.  If  a  box  was  taken  at  the  theatre,  it 
was  sure  to  be  when  a  comedy  was  performed, 
and  all  depressing  influences  were  removed  from 
my  neighborhood  as  much  as  possible.  All  wa« 
soon  arranged  between  myself  and  Mr.  White. 
I  was  to  go  to  his  house  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour  in  the  morning  (for  executions  usually  then 
took  place  at  ten  o*clock)  and  proceed  to  an 
upper  room,  where  he  proonsed  to  join  me  as 
soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  body.  Every 
thing,  he  said,  would  be  prepared  beforehand,  so 
that  the  experiment  might  commence  at  once, 
and  in  order  to  make  these  preparations,  he  lefl 
me  before  any  of  the  family  returned.  My  good 
old  friend  did  not  enjoin  concealment ;  but  I  felt, 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  as  if  a  secret  of 
state  were  confided  to  me,  and  I  kept  it  well. 

On  the  following  morning,  about  nine  o^clock, 
I  set  out  for  Mr.  White's  house,  which  was  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  Covent  Ganko,  and  enters 
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ing  the  apothecary's  shop,  nodded  to  the  assist^ 
ant,  who  knew  me  well,  and  walked  straight  up 
stairs.  The  way  was  somewhat  dark,  and  dingy. 
I  suppose  a  painter's  brush  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  little  staircase,  for  at 
least  forty  years.  But  it  mattered  little ;  for  no 
one  could  have  told  by  the  small  portion  of  light 
which  entered  by  the  fan  light  over  the  private 
door,  and  by  a  single  small  vrindow  fbrther  up, 
what  was  the  color  of  walls  or  bannisters.  The 
room  to  which  I  had  been  directed  was  on  the 
fourth  story,  and  I  approached  it  with  a  sort  of 
awe — for  imagination  was  very  powerful  with 
me,  as  with  most  young  people — and  strange, 
wild  fancies  of  what  I  should  find  within  crowded 
upon  my  thoughts.  I  recollect  quite  well  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  door  before  -I  turned  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  When  at  length  I  went  in, 
the  aspect  of  the  chamber  did  not  at  all  serve  to 
cheer  me.  It  was  a  great,  wide  attic,  fitted  up 
in  a  strange  manner,  probably  as  a  dissecting 
room,  and  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  being  taller,  with  windows  overlooking 
those  of  the  room  which  I  entered,  the  shutters 
were  all  closed,  and  not  only  closed,  but  fastened 
with  cramps  and  nails.  Three  large,  smoky 
lamps,  already  lighted,  hung  down  over  a  long 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  their 
red,  sullen  glare  contrasted  gloomily  with  the 
gleams  of  pale  blue  light  which  came  through 
the  chinks  in  the  window  shutters. 

I  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  me,  as  soon 
as  I  had  entered,  and  began  to  look  around ;  for 
the  room  was  any  thing  but  naked.  The  ob- 
jects against  the  wall  "were,  at  first,  difficult  to 
see,  the  lamj>s  being  principally  near  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  no  movable  light  was  at  hand. 
But  my  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
partial  obscurity,  and  I  then  perceived  that  I 
was  in  a  sort  of  museum,  containing  a  number 
of  curious  preparations  &nd  specimens.  I  could 
not  conceive  what  half  of  the  things  were  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  glass  cases ;  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  anatomy ;  but  I  naturally  concluded 
that  they  were  all  fragments  of  the  mortal  body, 
either  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  snatched 
from  the  ordinary  receptacle,  and  kept  from 
mouldering  away  in  the  grave,  by  some  peculiar 
process.  There  was  a  complete  skeleton,  fas- 
tened together  with  wires,  and  standing  up,  un- 
covered, between  the  windows.  The  dry  bones 
were  very  dusty ;  though  for  preservation,  they 
had  been  smeared  over  with  a  sweaty  kind  of 
varnish ;  and  between  the  fingers  of  the  fieshless 
hand,  my  good  old  friend,  who  was  a  humorist, 
had  placed  a  VTreath  of  artificial  flowers,  which 
had  doubtless  been  formerly  worn  by  some  gay 
lady  in  a  ball  room.  There  was  a  large  glass 
bottle,  too,  I  remember,  containing  a  human 
heart,  in  spirits ;  and  another,  wit^i  the  head  of 
a  South  Sea  islander,  strangely  tatooed,  and  the 
curved  nose  pressing  against  the  glass,  and 
putting  me  in  mind  of  preserved  gooseberries, 
in  a  pastry  cook's  shop.  Very  strange  were  my 
boyish  sensations  as  I  stood  and  examined  these 
thbigs :  the  ludicrous  mingling  with  the  vague, 


and  the  awful.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
makes  life  and  death  so  contemptible  as  a  sur- 
geon's museum.  But  the  origin  of  this  con- 
tempt is,  perhaps,  an  unknown  comparison  going 
on  between  man's  pettyness  and  firagility,  when 
contrasted  with  the  power,  and  mightiness  of 
God.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  distinctly  felt 
any  thing  of  this  sort,  or  thought  of  any  com- 
parisons at  all.  All  I  felt  was,  awe,  and  dread, 
and  wonder,  and  curiosity,  especially  when  I 
looked  at  the  preparation  of  diseased  structures. 
One  great  glass  case  I  shall  never  forget  It 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
a  man  who  had  died,  I  found  afterward,  from 
aneurism  of  the  great  artery.  The  ribs,  with 
the  heart  below  them,  could  be  seen,  and  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  chest  was  filled  with  8<Hne- 
thing  like  a  great  balloon  of  varnished  gold- 
beater's skin,  which,  thin  and  delicate  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  have  eaten  away,  or  absorbed  in  many 
places,  the  solid  bone.  This  was  the  aneurism. 
But  I  knew  not  then  what  it  was ;  and  it  filled 
me  with  wonder  and  dread. 

There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the  room 
but  the  table  and  two  stools,  except  some  tressles, 
on  which  had  been  placed  two  large  boards,  sup- 
porting a  curious-looking  porcelain  vessel,  con- 
taining a  number  of  different  compartments,  partly 
filled  with  fluid.  Above  this,  with  an  apparatus 
for  raising  and  depressing  it  at  pleasure,  hung  a 
metallic  rod,  supporting  a  number  of  plates  of 
different  kinds  of  metal.  This  machine — merely 
a  galvanic  battery  of  great  power — ^was  placed 
directly  under  one  of  the  lamps,  and  I  walked 
round  and  round  it  several  times,  examining  it 
with  great  curiosity,  but  not  venturing  to  touch 
it,  or  approach  too  near.  Under  the  table  were 
buckets  of  water,  towels,  cloths,  and  a  great  num- . 
ber  of  large  black  bottles,  holding  three  or  four 
gallons  each.  Some  of  these  it  was,  I  fancy, 
which  emitted  a  very  nauseous  odor,  and  that, 
superadded  to  a  musty,  unpleasant  smell  of  cam- 
phor and  varnish,  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  th* 
room  by  no  means  agreeable 

My  examination  of  all  £hat  the  chamber  con- 
tained occupied  my  thoughts  for  some  time,  and 
in  a  degree  dissipated  the  awe  with  which  I  had 
entered.  But  time  wore  on ;  every  thing  was 
still  and  silent  around  me,  except  where  a  rat  was 
gnavring  the  wainscot  in  the  comer,  and  I  began 
to  feel  all  the  nervous  irritation  pf  delay  and  ex- 
pectation. As  soon  as  the  mind  had  no  other 
occupation,  thought  became  busy  with  the  object 
which  had  brought  me  ^erc — to  see  a  dead  hu- 
man being,  whose  life  had  been  wrung  from  him 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  by  the  horrid  and  bar- 
barous process  of  legal  strangulation,  for  crimes 
committed  against  society — ^who  had  been  sent 
by  the  judgment  of  his  country  prematurely  into 
the  presence  of  his  God — ^to  see  him,  I  say,  re- 
called to  the  life  which  he  had  forfeited,  brought 
back  from  the  dead,  among  the  living,  by  a  pro- 
cess as  unnatural  as  that  of  his  death — that  was 
the  object  of  my  coming,  and  to  it  my  mind  soon 
returned,  with  sensations  of  fear  and  agitation, 
which  shook  me  terribly,  hut  gave  me  no  inclin- 
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jition  to  desist.  The  minutes  now  grew  into 
hours.  I  thought  that  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
must  have  run  down,  and  would  never  strike  ten. 
I  began  to  fancy  that  something  had  prevented 
the  execution :  that  the  man  had  committed  su- 
icide in  prison,  or  had  been  pardoned,  or  else 
that  the  body  had  been  refused  to  the  anatomist. 
Slowly,  however,  the  clock  at  length  struck,  and 
I  counted  every  stroke  upon  the  bell,  knowing 
that  at  that  moment  a  human  soul,  with  a  load 
of  sin  upon  it,  was  taking  flight  toward  the  judg- 
ment-seat. One  dark  and  awful  idea  rose  up 
after  another,  with  many  a  curious,  unboy-like 
speculation — all  gloomy,  and  sad,  and  horrible. 
But  they  did  not  serve  to  make  the  time  pass 
quicker,  and  the  next  hour  seemed  interminable. 
It  was  a  dull  and  quiet  street,  down  which  cart 
or  carriage  seldom  wandered,  and  the  silence  was 
only  once  broken  by  the  sounds  of  a  human 
voice.  They  came  from  a  tongue  below,  crying, 
in  screaming  accents, "  The  last  dying  speech  and 
confession  of  Mark  Wells !"  before  the  breath 
was  really  well  out  of  his  body.  One  of  the  hor- 
rible branches  of  literature  at  that  time,  was  the 
manufacture,  beforehand,  of  these  dying  speeches, 
and  I  have  actually  known  them  cried  about  the 
streets  before  the  men  were  hung. 

That  sound  served  to  excite  me  still  more.  I 
concluded  that  the  man  must  be  dead  by  that 
time,  and  that  his  body  would  be  speedily  brought 
thither.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  I  felt.  Still 
no  one  came,  and  I  felt  more  than  once  as  if  I 
should  have  fainted.  At  length  the  roll  of  a  car- 
riage was  heard,  and  a  minute  or  two  after  step^ 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs.  I  doubted  not  they 
were  bringing  him  up ;  but  when  the  door  open- 
ed, no  one  appeared  but  two  grave,  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, with  shrewd,  raven-like  faces,  and  black 
silk  stockings.  They  both  stared  at  me,  but  said 
nothing,  till  they  resumed  a  conversation  that  had 
been  goinff  on  among  themselves,  about  the  bad 
conduct  01  a  churchwarden,  who  had  decamped 
with  a  large  sum  of  parochial  money.  I  wished 
that  they  had  held  their  tongues ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  how  irritating  I  felt  this  discus- 
sion of  a  trifle,  when  my  whole  thoughts  were 
busy  with  what  seemed  to  me  the  mQst  terrible  and 
important  ejTperiment  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
took  a  cloth  and  vriped  the  table,  and  then,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  brought  out  an  old  mo- 
rocco-leather case,  from  which  he  extracted  sev- 
eral ivory-handled  knives,  and  laid  them  in  order 
before  him.  There  was  a  cool,  matter-of-fact 
indifierence  in  his  whole  air,  that  was  very  pro- 
voking. I  had  seen  a  raven,  some  time  before, 
picking  out  the  eyes  of  a  dead  horse,  in  just  the 
same  sort  of  business-like  manner;  and  what 
between  the  hlack  coat  and  silk  stockings,  and 
the  beaky  look  of  the  man's  face,  I  almost  fan- 
cied that  the  bird  was  again  before  me. 

At  length  there  were  other  sounds  in  the 
street.  Something  drove  up  at  a  very  quick  pace, 
and  stopped.  Voices  were  heard,  and  a  tramp 
upon  the  stairs :  then  a  heavy,  dull-sounding  blow, 
that  made  the  old  rickety  staircase  rattle,  as  if 
some  wooden  box  had  been  jammed  against  the 


bannisters ;  and  in  a  minute  after  my  good  friend 
the  apothecary  entered,  back  foremost,  followed 
by  four  men,  carrying  up  a  plain  oaken  coffin. 

''There;  set  him  down  there — no,  no;  on  this 
side  of  the  table — ^there ;  as  close  as  possible," 
said  my  friend.  *'  I  have  got  him,  doctor — I  have 
got  him  snug,  as  I  term  it.  Ah,  Willy,  you  have 
kept  your  time.  Now  you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see." 

While  he  paid  some  money  to  two  of  the  men 
who  had  brought  in  the  body,  and  sent  them 
away,  the  other  two,  who  were  better  dressed, 
and  the  two  who  had  been  with  me  in  the  room, 
fell  at  once  upon  the  coffin,  and  tore  off  the  lid. 
I  came  close  up,  and  gazed  over  their  shoulders 
as  they  knelt  upon  the  floor ;  and  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  sight  that  I  beheld.  Lying  in 
the  coffin,  dressed  as  he  had  been  executed,  was 
the  body  of  a  powerful,  broad-built,  short  man, 
of  about  five-and-thirty,  with  the  neck  bare,  and 
a  livid  mark  around  it,  a  night-cap  drawn  partly 
over  the  face,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  conceal 
the  mouth,  from  one  side  of  which  the  tongue 
protruded,  nearly  bitten  through.  A  cold,  icy 
shudder  came  over  me  as  I  gazed ;  but  yet  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  horrible  obj^t  be- 
fore me.  I  felt  as  they  say  birds  feel  in  the 
presence  of  a  serpent:  an  inclination  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  seemed  to  possess  me,  and 
the  first  thing  that  roused  me  was  the  shrill 
voice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  White,  saying,  "  Come, 
Willy,  lend  a  hand,  as  I  term  it.  We  shall  need 
all  our  force  to  get  this  gentleman  out.  They 
made  the  coffin  somewhat  small,  and  it  took  a 
mighty  deal  of  cramming  to  poke  him  in." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  a  capital  experiment," 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  black  silk  stock- 
ings, who  had  been  feeling  the  body  all  over. 
"  A  good  deal  of  animal  heat  is  left,  which  will 
be  very  favorable."  As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  off 
the  night-cap,  showing  all  the  contorted  features 
of  the  dead,  and  the  brow  as  white  as  marble, 
with  large  drops  of  cold  perspiration  on  it.  The 
next  moment  he  thrust  his  well  washed  hand, 
covered  with  rings,  under  the  neck  of  the  corpse, 
and  felt  it  all  round,  observing—"  No  bone  of  the 
vertebrtB  displaced — pure  strangulation.  Did  he 
diehard,  Mr.  White!" 

The  business-like  tone  in  which  they  spoke, 
was  more  horrible  to  me  than  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  But  I  was  destined  to  see,  before  we  were 
done,  even  those  callous  men  of  science  struck 
with  horror  and  consternation  at  least  equal  to 
my  own. 

All  went  on  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first  for 
some  time.  They  dragged  him  out  of  the  coffin 
by  main  force,  laid  him  on  the  table,  and  stripped 
oflfhis  coat  and  waistcoat.  One  of  them  remark- 
ed how  limp  he  was ;  and  Mr.  White  replied, 
"  All  the  better  for  us,  as  I  term  it.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  all  if  we  brought  him  to  life." 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  him  theni"  I 
asked,  quite  simply. 

Nobody  answered;  but  they  looked  in  each 
other's  faces.  It  seemed  a  question  that  had 
never  occurred  to  them,  and  it  was  the  first  thing 
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that  brought  them  out  of  the  hard,  dull  round  of 
science,  in  which  I  can  not  help  thinking  men's 
hearts  get  congealed  to  ice.  There  was  silence 
and  stillness  for  nearly  a  minute.  Every  one 
seeraed  to  be  thinking  of  something  beyond  the 
present.  But  at  length  one  of  them  got  back 
again  within  his  circle,  and  said,  "  Well,  well ; 
let  us  get  to  work.  We  can  think  of  other  things 
after." 

Every  one  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a  sort  of 
relief  They  had  got  rid  of  an  importunate 
thought,  and  about  their  experiment  they  set, 
with  zeal,  and  doubtless  with  skill.  A  great  deal 
took  place  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  do 
not  understand  even  now.  They  turned  the  body 
over,  and  coolly  carved  away  vnih  their  knives 
at  the  back  of  the  n^k,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
skull.  I  shuddered  as  I  saw ;  for  though  the  man 
was  dead  enough,  in  all  conscience,  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  he  did  not  feel.  Still  and 
motionless  he  lay,  however,  as  they  handled  him 
so  roughly ,  and  there  was  something  very  hor- 
rible even  in  that  stillness.  The  dull,  smoky 
glare  of  the  lamps  gave  a  more  hideous  expres- 
sion to  the  features,  as  they  turned  him  over  and 
over;  and  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  together 
with  the  sensations  of  dread  and  awe  that  I  felt, 
seemed  almost  to  take  from  me  the  power  of  re- 
spiration. Then  they  filled  up  the  great  porcelain 
trough  that  I  have  mentioned  with  acids  and 
water,  adjusted  it  all  properly,  let  down  the  me- 
tallic plates  into  the  liquid,  and  drew  some  wires 
from  the  battery  to  the  dead  body,  inserting  the 
end  of  one  of  them  into  the  wound  they  had  made 
in  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  was  an  old  and,  as  I 
afterward  found,  celebrated  anatomist,  who  held 
it  in  its  place,  ^ith  a  long  pair  of  forceps,  appar- 
ently tipped  with  glass.  I  had  got  as  neaf  to 
the  table  as  I  could,  and  I  saw  his  hand  shake  a 
good  deal :  I  wondered  whether  it  was  with  age 
or  agitation,  and  I  quietly  raised  my  eyes  to  his 
face.  It  was  as  pale  as  that  of  the  corpse ;  and 
glancing  round',  I  saw  all  the  rest,  who  had  gath- 
ered closely  about,  gazing  with  straining  eyes, 
and  faces  equally  white,  upon  the  form  of  the 
dead  man.  I  had  hardly  dropped  my  eyes  to  that 
cold,  dead  countenance  again,  when  a  sudden, 
quivering  twitch  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
over  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  old  sur- 
geon's hand  shook  terribly ;  but  he  held  the  wire 
firmly  in  its  place.  "A  little  more  acid,"  he 
whispered,  in  tones  hardly  audible,  and  Mr.  White 
ran  and  poured  something  out  of  a  vial  into  the 
trough.  Suddenly  the  protruded  tongue  was 
drawn  sharply  back  into  the  mouth,  and  every 
one  retreated  a  step  from  the  table  in  awe  and 
fear,  except  the  old  man  who  held  the  wire,  and 
I  could  see  him  shut  his  teeth  hard,  and  knit  his 
brows,  as  if  struggling  resolutely  against  the 
feelings  of  dread  and  awe  within  him.  His  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  his  head ;  but  a  moment  or 
two  after  he  said,  almost  with  a  gatii — **  It  is 
coming." 

So,  indeed,  it  seemed.  As  the  subtle  current 
of  unexplained  relations  poured  into  the  corpse, 
aH  the  features  began  to  work  convulsively :  the 


jaw  moved:  the  teeth  chattered:  the  eyelids 
opened :  the  eyes  began  to  roll. 

**  My  God !"  cried  some  one. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  stop !"  exclaimed  another. 

"Wait  a  minute — wait  a  minute.  Let  us 
think !"  exclaimed  a  third.  I  crept  up  close  to 
the  corpse,  and  almost  touched  it ;  but  my  heart 
seemed  as  if  it  had  nearly  ceased  to  beat. 

Every  one  was  awestruck,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  old  surgeon  was  so  himself,  though  he  said 
nothing,  and  continued  to  hold  the  wire — hardly 
conscious,  I  believe,  of  what  he  was  doing ;  bol 
looking  more  like  a  stone  statue  than  a  man. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  ghastly  contortions  on 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  which  the  act  of  strangu- 
lation had  left,  had  gradually  given  way  to  move- 
ments and  expression,  convulsive  indeed,  but 
much  more  natural.  The  ey«s  still  rolled ;  but 
there  seemed  a  light  in  them.  The  muscles 
quivered  all  over ;  but  hardly  more  than  those 
of  a  man  under  strong  emotion.  The  corpse 
seemed  to  look  at  us ;  and  the  agitation  of  all 
around  became  intense.  Suddenly  the  knees 
were  drawn  up  almost  to  the  chin;  the  arms 
raised  wildly.  One  man  darted  toward  the  door, 
and  threw  it  open.  The  next  instant,  the  corpse 
raised  itself  suddenly,  and  sat  up  on  the  table, 
and  dropping  the  wire,  the  old  surgeon  himself 
fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  Every  one  else  rushed 
from  the  room,  except  myself;  and  why  I  did 
not  follow,  I  know  not.  My  feet  seemed  rooted 
to  the  floor,  however.  I  could  not  stir :  I  could 
hardly  breathe. 

For  an  instant — for  merely  an  instant — the 
dead  man  sat  there  like  a  living  one ;  then  sway- 
ed heavily  backward  and  forward,  and  then  fell, 
and  rolled  over  upon  the  table. 

The  spell  which  held  me  there  seemed  dis- 
solved ;  I  regained  the  use  of  my  limbs,  which 
had  seemed  paralyzed ;  and  rushing  out  of  the 
room,  as  the  others  had  done  before  me,  I  hast- 
ened down  the  stairs.  Near  the  bottom,  I  met 
old  Mr.  White,  re -ascending,  and  by  this  time 
he  seemed  to  have  regained  all  his  courage, 
though  his  face  was  still  very  pale.  **  Willy — 
Willy,"  he  cried ;  "  don't  go.  This  is  all  veiy 
nonsensical,  as  I  term  it — very  unphik)sophical.'* 

But  by  this  time  I  had  had  quite  enough  of 
horrors  for  one  day ;  and,  without  making  any 
reply  that  I  remember,  I  hurried  out  of  the  house 
into  the  street.  The  broad,  open  sunshine  seem- 
ed strange  and  curious  to  me ;  but  I  soon  re- 
covered myself  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  a 
great  busy  town,  and  when  I  re-entered  my  fa- 
ther's house,  though  I  had  not  forgotten  what  I 
had  seen,  I  had  lost  all  the  agitation  it  had  pro> 
duced.  I  said  nothing  to  any  one  of  the  events 
of  that  morning ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  th^ 
I  dreamed  fearfully  all  the  night,  and  it  was 
months  ere  I  could  get  the  face  of  the  half-re- 
suscitated felon  from  presenting  itself  before  my 
eyes,  every  time  I  closed  my  eyelids. 


THE  NIGHT  WANDERER. 
I  HAVB  dwelt  long  enough  upon  these  early 
incidents ;  and,  although  the  course  of  my  youth 
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presented  several  other  erents  of  a  similar  chaiv 
■cter,  all  tending  to  increase  in  me  the  peculiar 
propensttiea  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  have  said 
sufficient  to  gftve  some  idea  of  the  character  with 
which  I  entered  the  world,  after  my  school-days 
were  over.  I  was,  at  this  time,  my  father's  third 
•UTviving  son,  and  it  was  necessary  to  carve  a 
way  in  life  for  myself  I  went  through  the  usual 
phases  of  an  English  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession First,  came  a  desire  to  enter  the  navy ; 
then  to  go  into  the  army ;  but  then,  partly  by 
persuasion,  and  partly  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense,  I  fixed  upon  the  law;  my  fether, 
jocularly  observing,  that  for  an  active-minded 
young  man,  it  was  always  a  sure  trade,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  wicke^ess  left  in  the  world. 
Once  my  mind  made  up,  I  appHed  myself  dili- 
gently, and  was  articled  to  a  man  of  very  great 
eminence  in  the  profession,  who,  though  merely 
a  solicitor,  was  said  by  a  celebrated  judge  to 
possess  more  real  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
could  be  found  upon  the  bench  or  the  woolsack. 
His  chambers  were  in  Paper  Buildings,  large, 
roomy,  and  comfortable,  and  from  his  celebrity, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  practice,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  I  shoukl  have  found 
a  number  of  young  companions  studying  under 
him,  like  myself;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Mr.  C was  an  original ;  and  he  had  an  invet- 
erate dislike  to  burthen  himself,  as  he  called  it, 
with  articled  clerks  All  the  inferior  parts  of 
his  business  were  carried  on  by  young  men,  re- 
ceiving regular  salaries,  engaged  only  from  week 
to  week,  and  though,  upon  the  whole,  a  kind 
man,  and  tolerant  of  errors,  he  would  turn  them 
ofi*  at  a  moment's  notice,  upon  the  slightest  sign 
of  negligence.  Me,-  he  consented  to  take  under 
articles,  as  a  personal  favor  to  my  grandfather, 
who  was  an  old  and  very  dear  friend ;  but  I  was 
the  only  one,  and,  for  a  time,  the  very  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  turn  me  off  when  he  pleased, 
seemed  to  make  him  more  exacting  and  irritable 
with  me  than  vrith  others  Any  little  error  that 
I  might  make  in  my  first  ignorance,  he  would 
**  pish  **  and  *'  pshaw  "  at  most  violently.  But  I 
soon  contrived  to  get  over  this  sort  of  impatience 

by  a  very  simple  process      Mr.  C wrote 

the  roost  villainous  hand  in  the  world,  varying 
a  good  deaU  but  always  bad  Sometimes,  when 
he  had  a  good  pen^  and  wrote  large,  we  could 
ait  make  it  out,  with  some  trouble.  At  other 
times,  the  clerks  could  not  read  it  at  all.  At 
others,  he  could  not  read  it  himself  When  first 
I  entered  the  office,  his  scrolls  were  a  sort  of 
enigma  to  me ;  but  I  was  always  fond  of  solving 
riddles,  and  I  set  myself  hard  to  work  to  master 
his  hand  oompletely  For  hours  and  hours,  I 
would  sit  ponng  over  an  office  journal  which 
he  kept,  and  which  contamed  every  specimen  of 
his  writing  One  word,  or  one  fiMSt,  gave  me  the 
key  to  another,  and,  at  length,  I  became  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
crooked  ways  in  which  he  made  the  various  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  that  he  could  not  have  pus- 
hed me  if  he  had  tned.  I  had  not  been  Uiere 
ftix  months,  when,  thtough  an  open  door  between 


my  little  room  and  his  own,  I  heard  the  diief 
clerk  and  himself  discussing  the  meaning  of 
something  which  he  had  written  about  a  week 
before.  Neither  of  (hem  could  make  any  thing 
of  it.  Oneinterpretationwouldnotdo;  another 
interpretation  would  not  do ;  and  at  length,  the 
clerk  ventured  to  say,  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Harcourt 
can  read  it,  sir.  We  think,  in  the  office,  he  can 
make  out  your  hand  better  than  any  one  else.*' 

I  was  instantly  called  in  ;  and,  with  but  little 
trouble,  read  the  whole  manuscript  off.    Mr. 

C looked  at  me  with  a  rueful  smile.     •*  Your 

granny  has  made  a  mistake,'*  he  said.  **He 
should  have  sent  you  to  the  British  Museum. 
You  would  have  put  Champollion's  nose  out  of 
joint  in  reading  hieroglyphics.  What  made  you 
pursue  such  a  crabbed  study,  Master  WilKam  !*' 

"That  I  might  know  your  wishes,  sir,"  I 
replied 

The  explanation  pleased  htm  as  much  as  the 
fact,  and  from  that  moment  I  was  a  great  favor- 
ite. This  was  not  all,  however.  The  power 
of  reading  whatever  he  wrote,  when  nobody  else 
could  do  it,  soon  brought  into  my  hands  a  great 
many  of  the  most  interesting  cases  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  and  various  pieces  of  business, 
which  would  iBlre  been  intrusted  to  more  ex- 
perienced persons,  if  they  had  been  able  to  com- 
prehend his  written  directions.  Thus,  before  I 
was  eighteen,  I  was  sent  upon  an  expedition, 
which  required  no  great  skill,  indeed,  to  accom- 
plish, but  which  brought  me  into  a  scene  I  shall 
never  forget. 

In  the  year  1815,  toward  the  end  of  May, 
came  a  letter,  among  others,  which  seemed  to 

interest  Mr  C a  good  deal.     I  took  him  the 

mail  when  it  was  brought  in,  and  he  instantly 
began  opening  the  letters,  and  throwing  them 
into  a  basket  at  his  feet,  as  was  bis  custom.  On 
this,  however,  he  paused,  rubbed  his  bald  head, 
and  merely  observing,  "  The  man  is  a  damned 
fool,**  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him,  and 
began  to  write.  For  the  next  three  days,  I  came 
and  went  as  usual ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  always  engaged  upon  the  same  thing,  and 
not  able  quite  to  satisfy  himself  Other  matters 
of  business  were  pressing  for  attention  ;  but  he 
would  not  give  them  his  time.  Consultations 
with  counsel  were  put  off,  and  terrible  arrears 
of  workVere  accumulating.  At  length,  his  ob- 
ject seemed  accomplished.  The  head  clerk  was 
sent  for  while  I  was  in  the  room :  some  eight  or 
ten  sheets  of  sprawling  manuscript  were  given 
to  him ,  and  he  was  told  to  study  them  well  that 
night,  and  set  off  with  them  for  Ostend  the 
first  thing  the  following  morning.  The  poor 
man  looked  at  the  papers  before  he  left  the  room ; 
but  he  could  not  make  out  the  first  sentence,  and 
said  80 

"Zounds,  sir,  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff," 

said  Mr  0- ;  and  began  to  read ;  but  before 

he  had  got  through  five  lines,  he,  too,  stuck  fast ; 
and  I  was  called  upon  to  interpret     I  was  more 

successful  than  either ;  and  Mr.  C went  on 

once  more,  when  the  difficulty  was  sunnounted. 
Another  sprang  up  in  an  instant,  however.   The 
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clerks  looked  in  despair :  the  lawyer  twisted  his 
hands  together:  business  was  pressing:  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  and,  at  length,  with  a  sudden 

start,  Mr.  G thrust  the  papers  over  to  me, 

saying,  *'  There — ^you  take  them.     Go  straight 

to  Ostend.    Find  out  Sir  Edward ,  wherever 

he  may  be.  Read  all  those  instructions  to  him 
—copy  out  the  memorandum  and  assignment  on 
page  seven — have  it  signed  and  properly  wit- 
nessed ;  and  then  he  may  get  shot,  and  go  to 
the  devil  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  Give  me  the 
check  book ;  you  will  want  money.*' 

He  was  not  fond  of  answers,  and  I  made  none ; 
but  gathered  up  the  papers,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part. 

My  father  was  fidgety  and  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  my  setting  out  on  such  a  journey,  with  hostile 
armies  moving  in  every  direction  round  me,  and 
a  battle  imminent.  Nothing  was  to  be  done, 
however ;  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  sat- 
isfactory reflection  that  I  had  spoken  French 
from  my  mother's  womb.  I  believe  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  a  capital  one ;  for  it  confers  the 
infinite  advantage  upon  younger  sons  of  having 
no  one  to  care  too  much  about  them.  I  set  ofiT, 
then,  rejoicing  in  my  escape  firom  the  trammels 
of  business,  and  the  8uperinten#nce  of  friends, 
almost  as  much  as  a  boy  who  runs  away  from 
school.  One  half  of  the  powers  of  steam  were 
then  unknown.  No  paddle  beat  the  ocean  or  the 
channel,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  was  five  days  in 
reaching  Ostend.  **  The  devil  was  in  the  wind,'' 
the  captain  said ;  and  in  the  sea,  too,  I  thought ; 
for  I  was  as  sick  as  a  horse  from  the  moment 
we  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  I  had 
had  no  time — what  between  preparation,  leaves- 
taking,  and  embarkation,  and  sea^sicknese — till  I 
got  into  the  inn  at  Ostend,  to  examine  the  pa- 
pers intrusted  to  me ;  and  the  directions  I  had 
received  were  so  brief  that,  considering  my  in- 
experience, it  is,  perhaps,  wonderful  that  I  got 
through  the  business  at  all.  However,  after 
having  undergone  the  purgatory  of  the  Custom 
House  and  the  Passport  Office,  and  reached  the 
inn,  one  of  my  first  tasks  was  tp  look  at  the 

documents  which  Mr.  C had  given  me,  while 

dinner  was  preparing.  Every  thing  was  strange 
around  me.  Night  had  fallen :  the  room  was 
dark,  and  blackened  with  the  passing  of  many 
years.  The  floor  was  covered  with  glazed  tiles : 
the  chimney  was  large,  and  gapipg  as  the  mouth 
of  Acheron ;  and  the  dropping  of  the  heavy  rain 
from  the  eaves,  upon  the  stones  of  the  court- 
yard, made  the  most  melancholy  music  I  ever 
heard.  The  only  cheerful  things  in  the  room 
were  the  two  wax  candles,  which  served,  how- 
ever, to  light  only  a  small  part  of  the  large,  old 
chamber.  With  them  before  me,  I  read  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  papers,  and  found  the  bosi- 
tieas  to  which  they  referred  somewhat  compli- 
cated and  difficult.  It  appeared  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  they  referred  had  risen  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  British  army :  had  obtained  fortune 
and  consideration :  had  married  a  lady  of  good 
famUy,  by  whom  were  several  children,  without 
ever  knowing  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  till 


he  was  on  the  point  of  embariung  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  strife  then  going  on.  The 
confusion  in  all  his  afifairs  which  this  unfortunate 
fact  had  occasioned,  the  perilous  position  in  which 
it  had  put  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  likely  to  ensue  in  case  he 
died  suddenly,  are  indescribable,  and  I  at  once 
saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  But  when  I 
came  to  look  at  the  address  given  to  me,  I  merely 

found,  **  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Edward , 

British  Army,  Belgium,"  I  was  awfvUy  puzzled, 
and  during  an  excellent  dinner,  I  questioned  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  as  strictly  as  I  could,  regard- 
ing the  position  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
British  army ;  but  could  discover  very  httle. 
The  good  man  complimented  me  extravagantly 
upon  my  knowledge  of  French — ^which  he  spoke 
himself  with  a  most  villainous  accent — ^but  told 
me  nothing  whatever  that  I  wanted  to  know. 
Indeed,  I  must  add,  that  all  through  Belgium,  at 
that  time,  I  found  the  greatest  possible  reluct- 
ance to  speed  an  English  traveler  on  his  way 
toward  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  or  to  give 
him  any  information  whatever ;  and  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fully  as  much  undesired  as^  unex- 
pected— by  the  population  of  the  great  towns,  at 
least. 

All  I  could  learn  was,  that  the  British  head- 
quarters were  in  Brussels,  and  thither  I  determ- 
ined to  direct  my  steps  the  next  morning ;  for  I 
found  that  no  horses  were  to  be  procured  that 
night,  and  no  place  was  to  be  obtained  in  any 
diligence  that  could  forward  me  on  my  way. 
Sleep,  however,  was  necessary  to  me,  and  having 
made  all  my  arrangements,  as  far  as  possible,  I 
retired  to  rest.  I  was  in  a  heated  and  somewhat 
excited  state,  and  for  a  full  hour  after  I  had 
blown  out  the  light,  I  could  not  close  my  eyes. 
The  rain  had  subsided :  the  moon  was  shining 
into  the  room ;  and  as  it  tipped  the  quaint  old 
andirons  in  the  fire-place,  and  the  curious  wooden 
carvings  of  the  dmnney-piecc,  imagination  got 
busy  in  twisting  them  into  forms  even  stranger 
than  those  whidi  they  possessed.  After  a  time 
I  rose,  and  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  I  could 
not  exclude  the  light ;  but  there  were  no  curtain* 
there,  and  I  was  fain  to  draw  a  somewhat  nar- 
row strip  of  red  and  white  checked  linen,  which 
might  be  called  a  curtain,  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
into  such  a  position  as  to  shut  out  the  glare  from 
my  eyes.  Soon  after,  I  fell  asleep ;  but  I  could 
not  have  slept  ten  minutes ;  and  I  awoke  sud- 
denly with  a  start.  Some  sound  seemed  to  have 
disturbed  me,  and  thrusting  forth  my  hand,  I 
drew  back  the  curtain.  I  then  perceived  I  was 
not  alone  in  the  room.  A  female  figure,  dressed 
all  in  white,  was  moving  about  in  the  moonlight, 
not  vrith  any  particular  object,  as  it  seemed,  but 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  with  a  purposeless 
sort  of  saunter,  and  every  now  and  then  stop- 
ping, and  wringing  her  bands.  I  hardly  knew 
whether  I  was  dreaming  or  waking ;  but  a  mo- 
ment after,  she  came  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  my  bed,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  mine  with  a  sort 
of  stony  stare,  which,  for  a  time,  deprived  me 
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of  all  power  of  motion.  At  length,  with  a  great 
effort,  I  stretched  oat  my  hand  to  touch  her 
But  she  instantly  started  up,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  should  have  slept 
late  had  the  porter  of  the  inn  not  heen  more 
punctual  than  porters  usually  are,  and  woke  me 
at  the  hour  he  promised  me.  I  dressed  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  hurried  down  to  the  salle  d  man- 
ger^  and  found  breakfast  ready.  But  my  mind 
was  still  full  of  the  strange  occurrence  of  the 
night,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  question 
the  waiter  concerning  it.  The  man  bowed,  and 
smiled,  and  looked  incredulous,  civilly  intimating 
that  I  had  been  dreaming.  But  the  landlord 
himself  came  in,  just  as  I  was  assuring  the 
man  that  I  was  wide  awake,  and  to  him  I  told 
the  same  story,  demanding  some  explanation. 

"  Sacre  Dieu  !'*  exclaimed  the  landlord.  "  Has 
she  got  in  again  1  I  am  very  sorry.  Monsieur, 
that  you  were  disturbed ;  and  I  believe  the  poor 
girl  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  house.  But  yet  I  can 
not  feci  in  my  heart  to  treat  her  roughly.** 

"  Who  is  she?"  I  said ;  a  good  deal  interested 
by  the  unusual  tone  of  feeling  the  landlord  as- 
sumed. 

"  She  is  a  young  lady  of  this  town,  sir,'*  he 
replied  ;  *'  and  one  of  a  very  good,  respectable 
family,  too,  though  not  very  rich.  Some  five 
years  ago,  before  I  took  the  house,  there  lodged 
a  young  French  officer  here  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,  and  their 
intimacy  went  very  far — too  far,  it  seems.  Every 
one  says  they  loved  each  other  very  sincerely ; 
but  there  was  some  obstacle  to  their  marriage — 
I  don*t  know  what — and  she  used  to  visit  him 
here  in  secret — in  that  very  room  where  you 
slept  last  night  The  time  came,  however,  when 
her  shame  could  no  longer  he  concealed,  and  he 
left  the  place  in  haste.  People  tell  different  tales 
about  it  Some  say  he  abandoned  her  cruelly : 
othei^s,  that  he  went  to  get  the  permission  of  his 
parents  and  his  colonel  to  marry  her.  However 
that  might  be,  although  her  parents  were  very 
kind,  the  poor  girl  took  her  situation  samuch  to 
heart,  her  shame  and  disappointed  love  so  preyed 
upon  her,  that  her  health  failed,  and  her  brain 
was  shaken.  From  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
city,  she  became  pale  and  worn,  like  a  ghost, 
and  only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  drive  her 
quite  mad  Her  lover  was  killed  at  the  battle 
ef  Montereau,  and  the  news  scattered  altogether 
what  senses  she  had  still  left.  Her  parents  take 
the  greatest  care  of  her,  and  do  what  they  can 
to  keep  her  in  the  house.  But  whenever  she 
finds  an  opportunity,  she  gets  away,  and  wanders 
up  here,  concealing  herself  somewhere  about  the 
premises  till  night,  and  then  stealing  into  that 
room,  if  the  door  be  left  open  It  is  for  this 
cause,  that  I  have  had  put  up  in  all  the  rooms, 
a  notice  to  holt  the  door  when  guests  retire  to 
rest." 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  I  replied. 

"  Many  gentlemen  take  no  notice,"  answered 
the  landloid ;  "  and  I  have  had  two  or  three  dis- 
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turbed  in  the  night,  just  like  yourself.  I 
her  away  whenever  I  see  her  near  the  place ; 
but,  for  the  li^e  of  me,  I  can  not  be  rough  with 
her,  even  though  her  coming  should  be  my 
ruin." 


MAKING   A   SILK-PURSE   OUT    OF  A 

SOW'S  EAR. 
"  O IR,"  said  my  friend,  Don  Fandango  Bobtail, 

^  the  Spanish  Embassador,  "  I  wish  to  see 
the  hippopotamus,  and  marry  an  heiress." 

The  circumstances  were  these . 

My  friend,  Bon  Bobtail,  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  country  upon  a  tour  of  relaxation  firom 
his  exhaustive  diplomatic  duties  at  the  court  of 
Monaco.  I  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  society 
at  the  time  my  travels  led  me  to  that  capital ; 
and  there  was  not  a  private  gambling  house, 
casino,  club,  or  questionable  resorjt  of  any  kind 
in  Monaco,  to  which  I  had  not  been  introduced 
by  my  friend,  the  Embassador,  and  at  all  which 
I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  losing  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  diplomatist  and  his  friends. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  that  I,  a  young  New 
York  gentleman,  aged  seventeen  years,  should 
*'  see  the  worldV — ^which  means,  I  rather  think, 
gambling,  getting  drunk,  and  indulging  in  other 
psanly  and  masculine  sports  of  which  those  milk- 
sops, our  sisters,  know  so  little. 

It  was  my  friend,  Don  Bobtail  (you  will  ex- 
cuse the  readiness  and  easy  naturalness  with 
which  I  call  the  Spanish  nobleman  my  friend, 
hut  it  arises  from  oar  close  intimacy),  who  entered 
my  name  upon  the  presentation  list  of  the  Cosmo 
dei  Nobilit  at  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing all  the  best  families  in  Monaco,  and  where  I 
acquired  those  curious  little  tricks  at  cards,  by 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  enabled  (under 
Providence)  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  I  ob- 
served that  my  name  was  recorded  thus : 

//  Principe  Smytthe  dt  North  Atntnca, 
and  I  learned  that  my  generous  friend,  the  Em- 
bassador, hinted  privately  in  the  best  informed 
circles  of  Monaco,  that  I  was  the  proprietor  of 
most  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  had  my 
shirts  washed  in  Niagara.  The  Italian  nobil- 
ity of  Monaco,  not  being  very  deeply  versed 
in  geography  and  mundane  probabihties  in  gen- 
eral, listened  with  gaping  interest  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Don  Bobtail,  whose  style,  in  conversing 
of  me,  was  sketchy  and  pointed,  and  who  treated 
his  subject  in  the  bold,  dashing,  Spanish  way. 
I  once  overheard  him  speaking  of  me  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court  (whom  I 
afterward  kriew  very  toell !) 

*'  Caro  Don  Bob,"  said  this  beautiful  lady» 
•*  who  is  this  boy  yon  are 1" 

The  last  word  I  did  not  understand,  but  upon 
referring  to  my  pocket  Italian  Dictionary,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  present  participle  of  the 
verb  spiumarCf  to  pluck.  It  seemed  a  peculiar 
phrase  for  the  beautiful  ladies  of  Monaco  to  use,, 
until  I  discovered  that  they  were  quite  fiuniliar 
with  the  English  idioms,  being,  in  fact,  many 
of  them,  the  daughters  of  English  parents. 

"  This  boy,  anima  m^"  returned  the  irxeeift'* 
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able  Don,  "  is  a  young  American  Prince  upon 
his  travels.  He  is  tired  of  hunting  Indians  upon 
hn  fine  estate  of  New  Yorit — a  property  well 
situated  near  our  island  of  Cuba,  and  so  has 
come  over  here  to  spend  a  little  of  his  superfluous 
money  under  my  direction." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  my  friend  had^^- 
ished  speaking  I  heard  a  low  sound  of  laughter. 
How  sweet  it  was !  How  like  music  is  the  laugh 
of  those  beautiful  Italian  women  !  I  never  can 
hear  that  simple  phrase,  "  under  my  direction," 
in  any  connection,  without  remembering  dear 
Monaco,  and  tbe  balmy  summer  nights,  and  the 
delicious  laughter  of  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of 
the  South ! 

Later  in  the  same  evening,  when  I  was  set- 
tling my  Uttle  accounts  at  the  Casino  with  Bob- 
tail, I  could  not  help  asking  him  about  the  beau- 
tiful woman  with  whom  he  had  been  talking.  I 
did  not  betray  that  I  had  overheard  them ;  for 
that  would  have  hardly  been  gentlemanly ;  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  have  a  weakness 
more  than  for  another,  it  is  to  be  gentlemanly. 

**  Don*t  you  know  her  1"  cried  the  Bmbassa^ 
dor ;  "  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe ! 
Why,  man,  the  old  King  of  Bavaria  invited  her 
to  his  court,  but  she  preferred  to  remain  here, 
and  the  ol^  King,  sometime  after,  extended  his 
hospitality  to  a  shy  English  woman,  but  very 
pretty.  The  name  of  the  beautifnl  woman  who 
has  naturally  piqued  your  curiosity  is  Belli  Occki 
— usually  known  as  the  Sappho  of  Monaco." 

"  She  writes  poetry,  then !"  cried  I.  "  How 
bckutifiil !" 

**0h!  yes,"  said  the  Spanish  Embassador, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snu£f^  "  she  writes  poetry,  and 
does  a  good  many  other  things." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  woman,"  said  I  to 
Don  Bobtail. 

•*  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Don  Bobtail  to 
me. 

While  he  was  speaking  my  friend  drew  from 
Ufl  pocket  a  copy  of  verses,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  addressed  to  him  upon  his  arrival  in  Mon- 
aoe  by  Belli  Occhi.  He  was  apostrophized  in 
them  as  the  *'  Correggio  of  Conversation,"  poet- 
iedly  alluding,  as  he  told  me,  to  the  highly-col- 
ored style  of  his  remarks. 

limmediately  abandoned  myself  to  the  glow- 
ing praises  of  her  beauty  and  genius  with  which 
my  mind  teemed.  In  the  midst  of  my  rhapsody 
Don  3.  interrupted  me. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  he,  "  Signora  Belli  Occhi 
wishes  to  know  you." 

•*  Me !  ah !  rum  i  postibile^**  1  repGed,  blush- 
ing. 

**  Indeed  she  does,"  persisted  my  fHend. 

This  was  the  sweetest  experience  that  had 
yet  befallen  me  in  all  my  travels.  Of  course,  I 
had  not  been  in  Paris  without  adventures,  and 
I  supposeno  young  man  of  seventeen  ever  found 
a  nc4>le  lady  alone,  at  midnight,  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, as  I  once  did.  I  knew  she  was  a  lady  by 
the  dress  she  wore,  which  was  very  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  as  I  pride  myself  upon  being  gen- 
tlemanly, I  said  to  her : 


'*  Madame,  can  I  be  of  service  V* 

*^  Mercit  Monsieury*^  said  she,  *'I  have  been 
at  a  ball  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  and 
as  I  Hve  so  near  I  told  my  coachman  he  need 
not  call  for  me,  but  I  would  run  home,  round 
the  comer,  when  I  was  ready.  Just  as  I  sat 
down  in  the  supper-room,  after  a  waltz  with  the 
Hindoo  Embasndor,  I  felt  quite  famt,  and  thought 
I  would  quietly  slip  out  and  run  home,  but  I  am 
not  quite  strong  enough." 

And  she  sighed. 

**  Madame  la  Prineessc"  said  I  (I  knew  she 
was  a  Princess,  because  she  had  been  dancing 
with  the  Hindoo  Embassador),  **  will  you  allow 
me  to  call  a  carriage,  and  see  you  safely  home?" 

'^Monsieur  is  too  good,"  said  the  Princess, 
and  she  smiled  so  sweetly  that  I  was  sure  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  King  (it  was 
in  Louis  PhiHppe*s  time)  and  I  felt  quite  feint, 
too,  as  I  thought  how  proud  the  family  at  home 
would  be  when  they  heard  I  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  royal  family. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  thought  I,  rapidly,  **  per- 
haps she  will  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  I  may  be 
obliged  to  marry  her,  and  become  King  of 
France !" 

I  revolved  the  chances  in  my  mind. 

"It  would  be  very  inconvenient,"  I  said  U^ 
myself 

But  a  gentleman  (my  friends  consider  me 
rather  gentlemanly)  has  but  one  thing  to  do 
when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  even  though 
he  run  the  risk  of  being  made  King  of  France. 

'*  Princess,"  said  I,  firmly,  **  I  shall  call  a  car- 
riage." 

I  did  so,  and  helped  the  Princess  in. 

— ^By-the-by,  do  Princesses  usually  wear  white 
silk  bonnets  when  they  go  to  balls ! 

The  driver  closed  the  door  and  awaited  the 
direction.     I  was  just  about  saying, 

"  To  the  Tuileries  !" 

But  Che  Princess  mentioned  some  number  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  (one  of  the  most  aristocnttic 
streets  in  Paris,  as  every  body  knows) ;  and  away 
we  drove. 

"You  don't  reside  at  the  palace,  then!"  I 
remarked  to  her. 

**  What  1"  said  she,  with  rather  a  surprised  air. 

"  You  don't  live  with  the  King,  your  fether, 
at  the  Tuileries  1"  repeated  I. 

*•  Oh,  no  !"  she  answered,  **  the  King,  my  fa- 
ther, is  a  little  offended  with  me." 

As  she  said  this — it  was  very  odd,  but  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sound  like  smothered  laugh- 
ter. I  suppose  the  driver  had  some  low  person 
upon  the  box  vrith  him. 

As  we  drove  down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  I  took 
out  my  purse  a  moment,  ostensibly  to  see  if  I  had 
money  enough  to  pay  the  driver,  but  really  to  let 
the  Princess  see  that  it  was  no  irre^wnsible  fel- 
low, but  a  gentleman,  who  had  rescued  her  from 
her  Tory  unpleasant  and  exposed  situation  ;  for 
people  are  so  apt  to  talk  about  ladies  who  are 
out  alone  in  the  streets  at  midnight !  Fortu- 
nately I  had  been  to  my  banker's  that  day,  and 
there  was  a  very  pretty  glistening  of  solid  Na- 
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poleons  Uurongk  the  network  of  the  puree ;  ami 
having  put  a  Napoleon  into  my  waistcoat,  I  slip- 
ped the  parse  into  my  trowsers  poeket 

**  Mon  Dieut^*  said  the  Princess,  suddenly,  '*  I 
feel  very  unwell." 

She  began  at  the  same  moment  to  sway  upon 
the  seat,  as  if  feinting.  Then  she  twitdied  and 
jerked  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  There  was 
an  extraordinaiy  action  of  her  whole  person, 
during  which  she  fell  against  me,  and  trembled, 
and  shook,  and  threw  her  arms  and  hands  about, 
wildly ;  while  I,  In  great  agitation,  vainly  im- 
pbred  her  to  tell  me  where  she  (eh  badly,  and 
what  I  could  do.  It  was  like  the  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
only  worse,  and  I  began  to  fear  she  had  a  fit. 

It  looked  very  like  it. 

**  Gracious  heavens  !"  thought  I,  *'  su]^K>se 
she  should  die  here  !" 

I  j)erspired  profusely :  it  would  be  such  an 
awkward  thing  to  be  found  in  a  coach  with  a 
dead  Princess ! 

Suddenly  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  Princess, 
too.  I  jumped  out,  and  handed  her  to  the  door 
of  a  noble  mansion.  She  opened  the  door,  and 
turning  upon  the  steps,  stopped  me  as  I  was 
coming  up,  and  said : 

*'  I  am  under  too  much  obligation  to  Monsieur, 
to  allow  him  to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
another  step.  The  King,  my  &ther,"  said  she, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  **  will  send  one  of  the 
royal  huissiers  early  in  the  tiooming  to  acknowl- 
edge his  gratitude.  Will  Monsieur  receive  the 
thanks  of  a  suffering  Princess  V* 

With  that,  she  closed  the  door  and  left  me  in 
the  street.  No  gentlem^y  person  ever  intrudes, 
and  I  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  step  back 
again  into  the  carriage  and  drive  home.  All  the 
way  I  was  practicing  French  phrases  of  polite- 
ness to  address  to  the  royal  huissiers  when  they 
should  arrive  in  the  morning ;  and  I  also  firmly 
resolved  to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  separation 
of  the  young  Princess  from  the  royal  family.  It 
was  a  pity  that  I  had  not  observed  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  more  closely,  but  I  had  been 
so  occupied  with  the  lady,  that  I  remarked  only 
the  air  of  massive  elegance  and  that  unmistakable 
appearance  of  a  residence  of  the  old  reginu  which 
characterized  it.  I  resolved  the  next  morning 
to  wait  upon  *^  our  Paris  correspondent**  of  the 
Journal  of  Cotton,  and  devise  with  him  some 
adequate  theory  qf  this  mysterious  femily  quar- 
rel. I  also  determined  to  hint  to  him  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  include  in*the  pro- 
fusion of  millinery  .statistics,  with  which  he  was 
wont  tp  conclude  his  political  and  literary  bullet- 
ins, that  white  silk  bonnets  were  de  rigeur  for 
ladies  of  the  highest  ton  (that  he  might  italicize) 
when  going  out  to  balls. 

What  a  wonderful  night  for  me  ! 

Of  course  I  trust  my  young  friends  who  have 
been  in  Paris  will  not  feel  angry  at  my  good 
fortune.  Every  man  can  not  expect  to  encoun- 
ter noble  ladies  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have 
described,  nor  even  at  the  theatres,  nor  in  the 
selectest  circles  of  the  Chdteau  Rduge  and  Ma- 
biUe's.    (I  might  state  for  the  information  of  the 


rural  dictrida,  that  these  are  the  names  of  pleas- 
ure resorts  of  the  Parisian  aristocracy).  I  re- 
member Fred.  Heletap  told  me  ho  once  met  a 
Countess  at  the  table-d*h6te  in  Cologne,  and  that 
she  condescended  to  go  out  to  drive  with  him. 
But  his  luek  and  mine  are  peculiar.  In  &ct, 
young  Americans  do  not  always  see  the  best  for- 
eign society ; — as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe. 

When  I  reached  home  I  gave  the  driver  the 
Napoleon  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  and  he  drove 
off,  touchmg  his  hat.  I  bounded  up-stairs  with 
a  light  step  and  gay  heart,  and,  shutting  my 
room-door,  I  hummed,  **  0  Richard^  O  mon  R»i  /*' 
as  I  undressed.  The  royid  huissiers  would  esMS 
in  the  nKuming — I  should  be  asked  to  a  quiet 
family  dinner  at  the  Tuileries— -I  ahoukl  please 
the  King  by  my  republican  gentlemanliness-^I 
should  sing  niegio  melodies  to  the  Queen — ^when 
she  withdrew,  I  should  state  to  the  King  that 
his  conduct  in  banishing  hia  daughter  to  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  however  aristocratic  the  street  lugkt 
be,  would  look  very  singular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wprkl — I  should  advise  him  to  be  reconciled — I 
should  offer  to  be  the  mediator  between  him  and 
the  **  suffering  Thrincess,**  as  she  so  toochingly 
described  herself ; — tears  would  sul^ise  the  roy- 
al eye»— the  King  would  melt  in  forgiveness — 1 
should  drive  in  one  of  the  royal  carriages  w«tb 
the  royal  outriders  and  the  royal  flambeaux  to 
the  Rue  Richelieu— I  should  teU  the  ''suffning 
Princess"  that  she  most  haste  to  the  palace,  witk- 
out  pausing  for  the  white  silk  bonnet — I  should 
rush  into  the^  loyal  cabinet,  leading  her  by  the 
hand — the  King,  and  Queen,  and  royal  fiunsly 
would  be  assembled  there  in  touching  attitudes 
of  forgiveness ; — she  would  fell  upon  her  knees 
— I  would  fall  upon  my  knees — the  King  would 
fiill  upon  his  knees— the  Queen  and  royal  fiunily 
would  fall  upon  their  knees— teers^-eobs — par- 
don— kisse»— and  I  should  rise  the  betroUied 
husband  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  heir  to  ibm 
throne  upon  which  the  great  Napoleon  sat ! 

That  remmded  me.  My  purse  was  full  of  Na*- 
poleons  which  I  had  received  at  my  banker's, 
and  I  might  as  well  put  it  in  a  rather  safisr  place 
than  my  breeches  pocket  I  sprang  out  of  bed  in 
the  dark,  and  fumbled  over  my  clothes^  '*  Pai^ 
don — kisses — **  repeated  I,  still  rehearsing  my 
rising  fortune,  and  thrusting  my  hand  into  the  left 
pocket  of  my  trowsers.  **  Tears — sobs — **  I  con- 
tinued, as  I  thrust  it  into  the  right  pocket 
"  Touching  attitudes  of  forgiveness" — said  I^  as 
I  explored  my  waistcoat  '*  Fall  upon  my  knees'* 
— I  added,  more  wanderingly,  as  I  felt  about  my 
coat.  "  White  silk  bonnet*'— thought  I,  without 
saying  it  aloud,  so  surprised  was  I  not  to  ind 
my  purse. 

"That's  very  odd,**  said  I. 

I  lighted  a  candle  and  turned  every  pocket  ii^ 
side  out  (men  always  do  under  soch  dicum- 
stances).  I  put  a  hand  into  each  of  the  trowsers* 
pockets — held  them  there — and  looked  earnestly 
upon  the  floor.  Fully  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them,  I  went  through  the  same  cer- 
emony with  all  the  others--4ntentlj  stodying  the 
carpet.    No  purse  appeared.    In  the  f***T"'"g  it 
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bad  not  been  found  upon  tbe  stairs  by  any  of  tbe 
servants.  At  least  they  all  said  they  had  not 
found  any  such  thing ;  and  as  it  was  fall  of  gold 
they  would  certainly  remember  it,  if  they  had 
found  it 

"  Sacr-r-r-r  /"  roared  I,  at  the  servants  and 
tbe  porter.  (It  is  only  the  French  way  of  being 
angry.)    But  no  purse  appeared. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  over  me  how.  it  must  have 
been  lost.  While  the  unfortunate  Princess  was 
suffering  that  irightful  attaek  in  the  carriage, 
during  which  she  leaned  against  me,  and  hit  me 
very  variously  in  the  spasmodic  action  of  her 
aims  and  hands,  what  was  easier  than  for  the 
driver  to  have  leaned  round  from  his  box,  some- 
bow — I  can't  say  precisely  bow,  of  coarse,  you 
may  leave  that  to  the  Paris  zochert — gaer-r- 
r^  / — however,  what  was  easier  than  for  him  to 
have  leaned  round  and  put  his  hand  in  at  the 
window,  and  into  my  pocket  1  for  I  solemnly 
assert  that  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  apprehension 
and  bodily  contortion,  that  even  the  Princess  her- 
self might  have  picked  all  my  pockets,  and  I 
should  have  been  none  the  wiser. 

The  case  was  clear  enough ;  and  I  sat  down 
to  write  a  note  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  in  which 
I  stated  the  circumstances  of  my  encountering 
the  Princess,  calluig  the  carriage,  driving  home, 
dec.  I  underlined  the  word  Prmeess^  that  he 
might  see  that  I  was  in  the  profoundest  State 
secrets,  and  that  the  government  of  France 
might  spare  itself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  hum- 
bug me.  I  then  added  that  the  coachman  had 
picked  my  pocket,  and  that  I,  as  an  American, 
called  upon  the  French  government  for  redress. 
If  that  redress  was  refused,  I  took  occasion  to 
say,  Europe  would  hear  of  it.  I  was  "  devilish 
sly'*  in  that,  because  I  knew  that  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  upon  receiving  my  note,  would  hurry  di- 
rectly to  the  King,  and  be  closeted  with  him, 
while  Louis  Philippe  sent  out  to  summon  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  to  decide  upon  the  best  course  of 
action  ;  and  that  all  this  excitement  would  give 
immense  importance  in  the  King's  eyes  to  the 
young  American  who  thundered  out  such  threats 
of  shaking  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  would  in- 
cline him  to  urge  forward  my  match  vrith  his 
daughter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"The  name  of  the  delinquent,'*  wrote  I, 
**  \m     ** 

What  the  deuce  was  it  1 

I  had  no  means  of  knowing :  so  I  scratched 
that  out,  and  wrote  instead  : 

**  The  residence  of  the  delinquent  is — '* 

Where  the  deuce  was  iti 

That  was  bad  again.  It  vrould  hardly  do  to 
scratch  so  often,  however ;  so  I  took  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper,  transcribed  the  letter  to  that 
point,  then  proceeded : 

"The  number  of  the  delinquent's  carriage 

What  in  the  name  of  thunder  was  the  number 
of  the  delinquent's  carriage  1 

I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  reflected  that  I  had 
no  possible  clew  to  the  name,  number,  or  carriage 
of  that  sinfoi  coachman ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 


I  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  when  you  can 
not  indicate  a  man  in  Paris  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  cocker^  it  is  difficult  to  accuse  Mm  of 
crime,  however  heinous. 

"  However,"  said  I,  "  I  may  as  well  step  out 
into  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  inquire  of  the  Princess 
if  she  chances  to  remember  any  thing  about  the 
man." 

So  I  rose  and  put  on  my  hat  But  I  paused 
again.  * 

"  Won't  it  look  rather  mean  to  the  Princess," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  if  I  betray  so  much  anxiety 
about  the  money  1  It  seems  as  if  I  cared  about 
it.     It  vrill  give  my  countrymen  a  bad  name." 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  thmg  that  my  coun- 
trymen care  least  about  (as  I  was  accustomed 
afterward  to  say  toSignora  Belli  Occhi,  when  she 
occasionally  requested  little  h>ans  of  a  thousand 
francs  or  so,  for  which  she  gave  me  the  darling- 
est  little  notes  of  hand,  written  with  feminine 
irregularity  upon  bits  of  satin  paper,  slightly 
soiled),  it  is  money.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  appearing  so  miserably  parsimonious  to  the 
afflicted  Princess,  who  I  knew  had  her  own  much 
more  serious  sorrows  to  deplore.         **  **• 

Besides,  if  I  went  out  I  might  miss  the  visit 
of  the  royal  huissiers. 

I  laid  down  my  hat,  atid  rang  for  breakfest 
When  that  was  dispatched,  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  tbe  toilet  in  which  I  should 
appear  at  the  private  royal  table.  I  consulted 
my  linen,  and  selected  a  shirt  of  irreproachable 
whiteness  ;  and  as  I  had  heard  the  Queen  of  the 
French  was  li  good  deal  of  a  poet,  I  trusted  to 
her  royal  sagacity  to  regard  it  as  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions — of  my  resolution  not 
to  force  myself  into  the  royal  family ;  and  also 
as  a  symbol  of  my  entire^  fVeedom  from  all  pre- 
vious engagements  that  could  interfere  with  her 
own  and  the  King's  wishes.  My  favorite  blue 
waistcoat,  spotted  with  spread  eagles ;  and  the 
**  Hail  Columbia'*  cravat  embroidered  with  stars, 
as  being  entirely  national,  seemed  peculiaily  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  The  pantaloons  which 
I  had  worn  as  an  officer  of  the  "  Continental  De- 
structives and  Star-spangled  Flying  Artillery" — a 
military  company  at  the  boarding-school  where  I 
had  fitted  for  college — had  a  broad  green  stripe 
down  tbe  sides,  and  presented  a  diplomatic  air 
which  was  very  distinguished. 

I  surveyed  them  all,  and  was  satisfied.  I  laid 
them  carefully  in  order  upon  the  bed  in  my 
chamber ;  then. stepping  into  my  parlor,  I  spread 
my  passport  upon  the  table,  as  it  bad  a  kind  of 
public-document  air,  piled  together  two  or  three> 
dictionaries  carelessly,  to  look  like  grave  treatises 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  scattered  a  good  many 
letters  upon  the  table,  and  heaped  a  dozen  num- 
bers of  old  newspapers  around  my  chair,  and  so 
gave  my  room  quite  the  appearance  of  a  Foreign 
Office— or  the  sanctum  of  a  man  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  public  aflairs.  All  this  I  knew  would  make 
tbe  best  possible  impression  upon  the  royal  huis- 
siers, who  would,  of  course,  be  closely  questioned 
by  his  Majesty  as  to  every  thing  they  observed 
in  my  apartment. 
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The  moTDing  waned.  Ten  o^olockeame,  eleven, 
twelve,  but  no  royal  huissien. 

"  It's  rather  odd,"  aaid  I,  rising  to  locA  out  of 
the  window.  This  I  did  very  cautiously,  for  if 
any  of  the  court  should  chance  to  be  passing  at 
the  moment,  it  would  have  looked  like  impatience 
or  eagerness  upon  my  part  And  what,  I  should 
like  to  know,  is  more  ungentlemanly  than  an  ap- 
pearance of  nervous  expectation  1 

When  my  remorseless  xUock— or  penduU,  as 
the  French  foolishly  call  it — struck  two,  I  con- 
fess that  I  began  to  feel  a  little  restless.  Had 
the  princess  been  too  ill  to  send  word  to  the 
palace  1  or  was  the  king  such  a  monster  as  to 
persist  in  his  abominable  treatment  of  her,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  had  ren- 
dered !  I  began  to  tremble  for  poor  human  na- 
ture. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Tuileries  have  corrupted 
Louis  Philippe,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  cautiously 
looked  out  of  my  window  again,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  royal  cortege  hurrying  down  the  street. 
It  was  painfully  quiet.  I  began,  in  fiict,  to  feel 
extremely  restless.  Something  had  clearly  gope 
wrong.  I  was  quite  excited.  People  who  are 
cognizant  of  state  secrets  are  not  to  be  envied. 
How  little  did  the  family  at  home,  quietly  sitting 
down  to  roast  mutton,  and  pledging  '*  absent 
friends^— each  remembering  me — &ncy  that  I 
was  walking  my  room,  at  that  very  moment,  op- 
pressed with  such  profound  afiairs,  and  speculat- 
ing upon  the  fate  of  France !  Ah !  our  Amer- 
ican mothers  should  think  well  before  they  allow 
their  sons  to  be  exposed  to  the  chances  incident 
to  rescuing  royal  princesses  in  distress. 

In  short,  the  night  came,  but  no  summons 
from  the  palace.  I  was  obliged  to  think  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  a  manner  which  would  have  deeply 
pained  him  to  know.  I  dined  at  home,  alone. 
But  as  I  was  draining  my  final  glass  of  Chamber- 
tiuj  a  sudden  sharp  thought  almost  >cut  my  mind 
in  two. 

**The  princess  doesn't  know  my  name  nor 
number !" 

And  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  easy  and  absurd 
explanation  of  the  reason  I  had  not  received  my 
invitation.  Poor  child !  I  smiled  as  I  imagined 
her  in  the  same  unpleasant  ignorance  concern^ 
ing  me  that  I  had  been  in  about  the  driver. 

"  Dear  Father" — I  fancied  her  writing  to  the 
king — **  the  brave  and  noble  youth  who  last  night 
succored  your  offending,  but  unfortunate,  daugh- 
ter (here  I  wiped  away  imaginary  tears  for  his 
majesty),  must  be  asked  to  dine  privately  at  the 
palace.  I  promised  him  yon  would  send  some 
of  the  huissitrt  this  morning.  His  name  is — is 
— is — "  and  I  laughed  out  to  think  of  the  poor 
princess's  perplexity.  **  I  mean  he  lives  at — at 
— at — "  and  I  fairly  cried  with  the  fun  of  the 
idea  that  we  were  both  so  ridiculously  balked, 
and  probably  about  the  same  time. 

It  was  easy  to  set  every  thing  right  again,  by 
calling  upon  the  princess,  and  giving  her  my 
name  and  address.  I  rang  for  the  servant,  who 
summoned  a  carriage.  It  was  already  quite  dark, 
and  I  jumped  in,  with  a  laugh,  at  the  prospept 


of  the  merry  explanation.  The  coachman  (I 
particularly  dislike  the  Parisian  cocherM.  I  mean 
as  much  as  it  is  gentlemanly  for  a  gentleman  to 
care  any  thing  at  all  about  coachmen)  stood  at 
the  door  waiting  for  the  direction. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  ^  drive  to  number — num* 
her — number — I  mean  drive  to  the  Rue  Riche- 
Ueu." 

*'  Out,  Jfbnnfur,"  said  the  stupid  fellow,  and 
away  we  rattled. 

We  reached  the  street. 

**  Rue  RUheUetL,  Monsieur  ?"  cried  the  cochtr, 
from  his  seat.  They  are  certainly  a  very  exas- 
perating class  of  men. 

"  Tre9  Wen,"  said  I,  "  open  the  door." 

For  what  could  I  do  1  It  was  impossible  to 
go  hunting  up  and  down  the  street  in  that  car- 
riage. Besides,  it  was  dark,  and  the  houses 
looked  a  good  deal  alike.  So  I  stepped  out, 
and  as  I  paid  the  cookery  who  looked  as  if  he 
wondered  very  much  why  I  should  want  a  car- 
riage to  come  to  the  comer,  he  actually  smiled 
with  a  kind  of  leer,  and  said,  as  I  moved  briskly 
away  : 

"  TierUy  done  !  boti  voyage^  monsieur  /" 

I  do  wish  it  was  gentlemanly  to  thrash  hack- 
men. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  confess,  but  I  could 
not  find  the  house  at  which  I  had  left  the  Prin- 
cess the  night  before.  There  was  one  that  seemed 
as  if  it  might  be  the  same ;  so  I  stepped  to  the 
porter's  window,  and  said,  jocularly — for  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  had  revealed  her  rank : 

*'Well,  my  good  woman,  does  the  princess 
Uvehere?" 

"  Mais  ouiy  motisieur ;  il  y  en  a  beauamp  en 
haul**  (Yes,  sir ;  there  are  lots  of  'em  up-stairs). 

'*  Thunder !"  thought  I ;  '*  more  state  secrets." 
Well,  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  house,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  return  home.  I  thought  it  over 
all  night,  and,  finally  concluded,  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  a  father,  would  be  better  pleased  if  I 
should  drop  him  a  line,  telling  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
hunting  me  up.  So  I  wrote  in  the  morning  as 
follows : 

**  Dbak  Sik — ^Yonr  offenduig,  but  unfortunate, 
daughter  has  probably  already  apprised'  you  of 
the  assistance  I  was  able  to  afford  her  on  the 
evening  before  the  last.  She  hinted  to  me  that 
you  would  probably  send  your  htUssiers  to  my 
lodging,  to  express  your  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  I  forgot  to  give  her  my  address,  which 
I  inclose.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  I  belong  to  the  greatest  nation  under  the 
sun,  and  that  the  glorious  American  eagle  will 
be  very  apt  to  flap  his  wings  in  the  face  of  any 
body  {kingj  or  no  king)  who  happens  to  tread 
upon  American  toes. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation. J>  Smytthe,  Jr." 

This  communication  I  addressed  to  "  His  M»* 

jesty,  Louis  Pbilippe,"<and  sent  to  the  post-office. 

Now,  I  am  not  an  irascible  man;  I  am  too 
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gontlcawnly  for  that ;  Irot  I  mnst  saj  that  Lom 
niiHpp6*8  c<mdiiet  to  me  was  not  such  as  I  couM 
have  hoped  it  would  be.  I  saj  it  relu<^iitlj,  and, 
BOW  that  he  is  gone,  with  pain— but  he  was  no 
gentleman.    He  did  not  anrwer  my  letter. 

After  waiting  a  week  for  a  reply,  in  Tain,  I  con- 
duded  that  I  was  not  bound  to  guard  the  secret  of 
the  family  quarrel  any  longer,  but  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  expose  him.  I  therefore  went  to  the  Club, 
where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  most 
gentlemanly  men  in  Paris,  especially  Americans. 
After  a  little  light  general  conversation,  I  said, 
**  C^tlemen :  every  man  has,  at  times,  a  painful 
duty  to  perform.  Your  associations  in  Paris  have 
probably  not  been  of  entirely  the  same  character 
as  mine.  I  have  been,  by  a  singular  chance,  in- 
ducted into  the  great  secrets  of  state,  and  I  con- 
sider myself  now  at  liberty  to  state,  that  Louis 
Philippe  has  quarreled  vrith  the  Princess  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  has  banished  her  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  where  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  her;  and  more  than  that,  gentlemen,  J 
am  obliged  to  add  that  my  private  relations  with 
his  Majesty  have  proved  to  me  that  he  is  no  gen- 
tleman." 

After  making  these  disclosures  I  resumed  my 
seat.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment;  then 
such  peal  upon  peal  of  laughter,  that  the  master 
of  the  house  ruriied  up  to  know  the  occasion. 

"  A  princess  !'*  shouted  Sparr  Stangles,  **  and 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu !  ye  gods  \"  and  away  they 
all  roared  again. 

"  You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,*'  saM  I,  **  but  it 
is  nevertheless  the  truth." 

The  more  sober  I  looked,  the  more  they 
shrieked,  until  Stangles  cried, 

'*  Mr.  Smytthe,  please  to  step  here." 

I  did  so ;  and  he  tiirew  himself  back  in  his 
chair.  The  room  instantly  became  as  still  as 
a  church,  and  the  men  all  looked  on  intently. 
Stangles  closed  one  eye,  and  raising  the  upper 
lid  of  the  other  with  his  right  thumb,  he  pulled 
down  the  lower  lid  with  the  left  fore-finger,  and 
then  said  to  me, 

"Mr.  Smytthe,  will  you  please  to  look  into 
my  eye," 

I  bent  over  him,  and  put  my  face  close  to  his. 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  his  eye-ball. 

"  Do  you  see  any  thing  there,  Mr.  Smytthe  t" 
inquired  he,  with  a  sound  in  his  throat  as  if  he 
were  choking. 

**  Nothing  at  all,"  said  I,  looking  closer. 

**  Don't  you  see  a  Princess  there  t"  cried  he, 
exploding  with  laughter,  and  tumbling  out  of  his 
diair,  wUle  all  the  rest  whooped  and  yelled  like 
wild  Indians. 

I  don't  know  why  they  laughed.  I  certainly 
did  not  see  a  Princess  in  Mr.  Stangle's  eye : 
and  when  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
I  said: 

*'  Oentlemen»  my  experieaoe  in  this  singulur 
and  mysterious  affair,  has  taught  me  that  a  man 
had  better  keep  his  foiger  out  of  royal  quarrels. 
You,"  said  I,  causticaly,  "who  have  probably 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Countesses, 
Duchesses,  and  Princesses  in  society,  little  know 


vrhat  pain  and  trouble  they  cost  the  man  who 
ventures  to  cultivate  them.** 

"Probably  we  don't  know,"  said  Stangles 
"  You  are  the  only  man  that  ever  rescued  a  noble 
lady  in  distress  in  the  streets  at  midnight." 

"It  is  my  good  fortune,"  said  I;  "but  I'm 
not  proud  of  it.  These  things  will  happen  to 
us  men  of  the  worid.    Let*s  go  to  the  opera." 

We  went.  There  was  a  ballet  between  the  acts 
Suddenly  I  turned  to  Stangles-— and  asked  him 
if  he  remarked  a  certain  one  of  the  ballet  giris. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  I  know  her  well,  and 
so  does  all  Paris." 

"  Naturally,"  said  I,  "  for  do  you  know  she 
bears  a  most  astonishing  likeness  to  die  youngest 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe!" 

"  And  she  lives,"  replied  Stangles,  with  that 
choking  sound  in  his  throat  again,  "  at  No.  — 
Rue  Richelieu."  Upon  which  he  laughed  in  a 
manner  which  I  must  call  ungentkxnanly :  and 
which  drew  upon  us  the  attention  of  the  whole 
house. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  mused  I,  as  I  sauntered 
home,  "  that  the  cruel  monarch  of  France  has 
visited  the  Princess  with  heavier  indignities  on 
account  of  her  singular  adventure  with  me,  and 
has  actually  compelled  her  to  seek  support  by 
dancing  m  the  ballet?  What  a  frightful  state 
of  things !  How  happy  we  ought  to  "be  that  we 
have  no  kings  in  America !" 

This,  you  remember,  is  an  episode.  I  was 
about  to  tell  you  of  my  "  sweetest  experience" 
with  Signora  Belli  Occhi ;  but  I  referred  to  this 
little  adventure  in  Paris,  and  I  knew  you  would 
wish  to  hear  about  it.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
young  Americans  upon  the  Continent  have  the 
most  remarkable  experiences.  Those  knowing 
looks,  and  words,  and  sighs,  that  we  exchange 
when  we  sometimes  speak  of  Europe  in  your 
presence,  have  a  prodigious  profbndity  of  mean- 
ing. They  all  stand  for  nothing  less  than 
Princesses.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing more  or  less  noble  and  beautiful  ladies  at 
Monsieur  Celarius's  dancing-rooms.  It  is  in 
their  amiable  society  that  we  have  learned  that 
polished  grace  of  manner  with  which  we  seize 
and  whirl  in  the  dance  the  daughters  of  our  na- 
tive land.  Of  course  our  sisters  lack  the  winning 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  the  Princesses  and  other  titled 
ladies,  but  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  that  high 
society  and  those  happy  days  in  Paris. 

And  now,  as  we  have  smoothed  the  way  for 
my  story,  we  will  proceed  with  it  immediately. 


THE  WORLD-RENOWNED, 

THERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish than  to  build  up  a  great  reputation. 
It  may  seem  easy  enough ;  yet  it  requires  un- 
ceasing labor  and  application  to  attain  distinc- 
tion or  eminence  in  any  pursuit.  Men  of  repu- 
tation are  all  men  of  industry.  Character  is 
like  the  building  of  a  pyramid ;  it  is  done  stone 
by  stone,  course  by  course :  and  the  structure  is 
rarely  complete  ere  life  is  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  work  of  self-perfection,  of  reputation- 
building,  is  brought  to  a  close. 
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In  thp  Diome  Ccmeiy,  Virgil  is  made  to  say 
to  Dsnta — **  Yon  mint  difcard  all  idkneM ;  it 
is  not  by  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  down  that  fame 
is  to  be  reached.  He  who  passes  throngh  life 
without  repatstion,  learee  upon  the  earth  a  trace 
like  that  of  smoke  upon  the  air,  or  foam  upon 
the  water.  Rouse  thyself  then;  snbdne  fotigne 
with  the  spirit  which  triumphs  in  erery  contest, 
if  it  be  not  overwhehned  1^  the  weight  of  the 
body." 

Boffon  said  of  genius,  that  it  consisted  in  a 
great  aptitude  for  ptOience;  and  nearly  all  the 
men  who  haye  accomplished  any  thing  worthy 
of  note  in  the  workl,  have  been  distinguished  hj 
this  gift.  Newton  said  of  himself  and  his  grand 
discoveries,  that  he  took  no  credit  for  any  pow- 
ers of  orighial  thkiking,  but  that  all  he  had  done 
had  been  the  result  of  laborious  iuTestigatioa  and 
steady  industry. 

Many  men  hare  doubtless  been  stimulated  to 
application  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  science,  by 
the  thought  of  future  &me.  The  applause  of 
fyuwkinH  has  been  dear  to  them,  and  to  secure  it 
they  haTe  '*  lired  laborious  days,**  spent  midnight 
oil,  forgotten  fatigue,  ill-heallh,  and  physical  dis- 
comfort—consecrating long  years  of  labor  in 
elaborating  a  science,  developing  an  idea,  pro- 
ducing a  poem,  or  perfecting  a  work  of  art. 
They  have  lived  for  fiune,  thinking  of  a  life  be- 
yond their  own  time,  inspired  with  renewed 
energy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  gbrious  repu- 
tation in  the  future  ages  through  which  their 
name  will  continue  to  be  pronounced  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  admiration. 

Tet,  in  ^e  case  of  many  other  great  men,  they 
have  Hved  and  labored  without  any  thought  of 
fame.  They  have  produced,  because  they  felt  a 
longing  and  intense  desire  to  throw  off  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  brooded  in  them.  Thus, 
Shakspeare  wrote,  leaving  his  works  to  be  col- 
lected and  edited  by  men  living  long  after  his 
own  day.  He  gave  his  immortal  tragedies  to 
the  world,  and  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
sdves.  During  his  life  he  was  known  to  but 
fow ;  he  spent  a  long  and  laborious  Hfe  in  the 
metropolis,  after  which  he  retired  to  an  obscure 
country  town,  where  he  died  without  causing 
the  slightest  stir  or  conmiotion.  He  had  no  pub- 
lic funeral.  There  was  little  mourning  at  his 
exit;  for  fow,  except  those  immediately  about 
him,  knew  that  the  great  Shakspeare  had  died. 
It  took  several  hundred  years  to  build  up  his 
reputation ;  and  it  has  not  yet  culminated,  nor 
will  do  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

Many,  however,  succeed  in  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  of  fame  during  their  tives ;  many 
whose  reputation  after  death  is  comparatively 
short-lived.  With  them,  life  is  a  continual  fes- 
tival: every  where  they  are  praised,  flattered, 
extolled,  caressed,  rewarded,  adored,  and  almost 
worshiped  as  gods.  Mothers  get  them  to  stand 
godfothers  for  their  cluldren  ;  legislators  bestow 
pensions  on  them;  authors  write  books  about 
them ;  newspapers  note  their  every  movement ; 
and  when  they  die,  great  is  the  mourning  and 
lamentation.    Than  there  is  a  search  in  parish 


registers  for  facts  respecting  their  birth  aad 
marriage ;  all  the  details  of  their  in-doors  and 
out-doors  life  are  published;  monuments  are 
erected  to  them ;  pictures  of  them  are  painted ; 
lives  of  them  are  vnritten ;  and  their  fame  is  then 
handed  down  to  posterity  to  live  or  die,  as  their 
character,  their  works,  <»  their  achievenienta, 
may  be  esteemed  by  future  generations. 

Great  men  live  (otever.  Even  on  earth  thej 
are  inunortal.  Death  beautifies  their  name,  their 
works,  and  their  reputation.  Their  bnrying- 
place  is  honored,  and  their  tomb  is  visited  fay 
men  of  all  nations.  Poets  and  tlnnkers  catch 
inspiration  from  the  scene ;  and  the  memory  of 
their  great  deeds  warms  the  heart  and  excites 
the  imagination. 

Thus,  Boccaccio  was  once  led  by  curiosity  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Virgil :  he  was  at  that  time  a 
youth,  tired  of  the  dry  study  of  law.  Standing 
before  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  great  Latin  poet, 
the  youth  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  suddenly  take 
fire ;  an  illumination  burst  upon  hun ;  and  the 
then  unknown  youth  returned  home  a  prince  of 
Italian  literature. 

What  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Stratford-on« 
Avon  and  Abbotsford ! — to  Newstead  Abbey  and 
Rydal  Mount !  Cities  and  hamlets  dispute  the 
honor  of  being  the  birtl^aee  of  great  men. 
Monuments  are  erected  to  them.  Monarchs  re- 
ward their  descendants.  All  that  relates  to  them 
is  sought  after  with  avidity.  The  most  insig^ 
nific^nt  lines  traced  by  their  hand  are  prized  as 
a  treasure.  Their  relatives  and  friends  are  cited : 
what  they  said  and  did  ;  where  they  went,  and 
how  they  spent  their  time,  is  all  told  in  books, 
and  eageriy  read  by  thousands.  To  have  seen 
them  is  long  remembered  as  a  delight  and  an 
honor :  and  he  who  has  seen  the  great  man  feels 
as  if  he  carried  with  him  a  portion  of  his  reflected 
greatness.  Even  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of  a 
great  man,  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  merit. 
Washington  Irving,  speaking  of  the  workman 
who,  in  repairing  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare  at 
Stratford,  looked  in  and  saw  the  dust  and  mould- 
ering bones  of  the  great  poet  lying  vrithin,  says 
of  him — "  It  was  surely  something  to  have  seen 
the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.'* 

The  glory  of  great  men  is  reflected  even  on 
their  biographers.  The  public,  who  revere  the 
great  departed,  end  by  confounding  in  their  es- 
teem the  name  of  the  historian  with  that  of  the 
hero.  Thus  Alexander  always  envied  Achilles 
the  more  firom  having  been  immoitaUzed  by 
Homer. 

The  fame  of  these  man-gods — these  great  he- 
roes and  geniuses,  looks  so  bright  after  death, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  been  absolved 
from  the  infirmities  and  vices  of  men.  But  we 
see  only  the  bright  side ;  the  gloiy  is  in  the  sun, 
the  fol^  in  the  shadow.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  we  are  disposed  only  to  speak 
good  of  the  dead.  Were  the  obvtTtt  and  shadj 
side  of  the  great  man's  character  to  be  looked  at, 
doubtless  it  would  present  many  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses, much  imperfection,  perhaps  some  meaa- 
ness,  and,  it  may  be,  much  selfishness  and  heaii- 
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leMnese.    But  tho«e  ttiiiigs  are  not  meiitioiied 
•n  the  marble  inscription. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  great  men  re- 
ceive due  recognition  in  their  lifetime.  The 
greatest  often  pass  on  to  their  grave  nnbeeded. 
The  warrior  receives  a  public  entombment,  and 
is  followed  by  the  lamentation  of  miliions ;  the 
Shakspeare  receives  an  ordinary  village  burial, 
and  few  know  that  he  has  died.  The  "blind 
old  villain,  Milton,"  as  Charles  II.  called  him, 
Uved  unknown  in  an  alley,  and  only  a  few  un> 
^rnown  people  followed  him  to  his  grave.  The 
great  Homer  is  said  to  have  died  a  beggar : 
And  thirtoen  eitles  claimed  the  Homer  dead 
Throogh  which  the  living  Homer  begsad  his  bread. 

Taaso  was  imprisoned  in  a  madhouse  by  his 
enemies.  Banished  Dante  ate  the  bread  of  pov- 
erty  in  exile.  Camoens  expired  in  misery,  his 
marvelous  genius  unrecognized.  Andre  Chenier 
died  by  the  guillotine.  Otway  perished  of  hun- 
ger. But  time  has  done  justice  to  their  mem- 
ories ;  and  while  the  persecutors  have  been  aban- 
doned to  ignominy,  the  genius  of  the  victims  has 
made  them  immortal.  Even  while  they  lived 
they  were  richer  by  far  than  those  who  perse- 
cuted them ;  and  their  enjoyments  were  purer 
and  deeper  than  theirs — for  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  the  indulgence  of  high  thoughts,  and  the 
speaking  of  them  out  to  the  world,  have  been 
their  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

THE  STAIN  OF  PARENTAGE. 

IN  the  woods  forming  what  remains  of  the  for^ 
est  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  a  small 
village  called  Solenthal,  a  narrow  path  leads 
from  a  high-road  to  a  spot  once  occupied  by  char- 
coal burners,  but  now  abandoned.  It  was  a 
gloomy  place.  The  ground  for  about  an  acre 
was  black,  where  charcoal  had  been  burned  and 
stored,  while  a  small  fringe  of  green  grass  had 
perched  itself  forward  from  the  forest,  and  com- 
menced regaining  the  lost  ground.  In  the,  cen- 
tre was  a  deep  hole,  to  be  entered  only  on  one 
side  by  a  path  of  narrow  dimensions.  In  this 
was  a  small  hut,  of  wretched  aspect,  one  of 
millions  in  France  where  glitter  and  glory  bides 
misery  worse  than  that  of  Ireland  in  her  worst 
days,  where  sound  and  show  conceal  from  us 
sixteen  millions  of  paupers. 

This  hut  had  no  window.  It  was  curved  in 
shape,  and  closely  resembled  a  wigwam  of  the 
poorest  class.  It  consisted  of  three  poles  stuck 
in  the  ground,  meeting  at  the  top,  these  tied  to- 
gether, and  then,  of  course,  thatch  and  mud.  A 
hole  was  left  in  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  pass 
through.  The  floor  was  of  mud.  In  one  comer 
was  a  pile  of  straw,  which,  with  two  chairs  and 
a  table,  formed  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  It 
was  occupied  by  two  women  and  a  large  dog. 
At  the  moment  when  our  narrative  oommences, 
•ne  only  was  at  home.  She  was  about  fifty, 
pooriy  but  not  meanly  clad.  She  Was  clean, 
neat,  and  tidy,  and  she  plied  her  needle  with  un- 
ceasing energy.    She  was  sewing  for  a  liveli- 


A  short  distance  off,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
another  woman,  or  rather  a  young  girl,  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  was  piddng  up  wood,  and 
laying  it  in  an  outspread  cloth  on  the  ground. 
She,  too,  pUed  her  work  industriously,  for  until 
sufficient  fuel  had  been  collected,  she  could  not 
cook  their  humble  dinner.  Presently  she  seemed 
satisfied  vrith  what  she  had  done,  and  was  about 
to  proceed,  when  two  horsemen  issued  from  the 
wood,  and  came  along,  walking  their  horses 
slowly  by  them.  One  was  a  young  man,  about 
five-and-twenty,  rosy-cheeked,  handsome,  and 
full  of  health ;  the  other  was  ten  years  older, 
and  evidently  an  habitue  of  the. Boulevards  and 
the  Cafe  de  Paris.  His  pale  &ce,  made  paler  by 
a  thin  black  mustache  and  jet  black  hair,  his 
hollow,  sunken  eyes,  spoke  of  the  man  of  late 
hours  and  pleasure.  His  fiice  was  cold  and  re- 
pulsive, while  that  of  the  other  was  open  and 
frank. 

"  What  a  wretched  occupation  for  so  pretty  % 
girl,"  said  the  young  man,  riding  quickly  on,  so 
as  to  speak  first,  **  surely,  911a  ehertf  you  might 
put  your  taper  fingers  to  a  better  use.  Here's 
will  buy  you  firewood  for  months." 

And  he  cast  a  double  napoleon  at  her  feet 

The  girl  raised  her  angelic  face  ta  his,  sadly 
and  reproadifully.  She  was  about  eighteen. 
Her  white  skin,  her  blue  eyes,  her  curly  golden 
hair,  her  simple,  child-like  manner,  was  soba- 
thing  he  had  never  seen  before.  Her  expression 
was  timid  and  yet  proud,  and  looking  into  her 
eyes,  the  young  man  was  not  surprised  at  the 
reply  he  received. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  done  nothing  to  give  you 
a  right  to  insult  me.  What  you  have  done  may 
have  been  meant  kindly,  but  I  ask  alms  of  no 
one." 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
confused  and  stammering,  "  I  meant  no  insult. 
Pardon  nie,  mademoiselle,  I  pray  you .  I  though 
you  poor,  and  my  impulse  was  to  aid  you." 

**  Thank  you,  monsieur,  for  the  first  kind  word 
I  have  heard  these  fifteen  years,  except  from  my 
own  mother,"  said  the  young  giri.  *^  But  go 
your  way,  or  else  the  whole  country  will  shmi 
you  too." 

**  Begone,  wretch !"  exclaimed  the  other,  riding 
up  and  raising  his  whip  menacingly ;  **  begone, 
viper,  and  dare  not  speak  to  an  honest  man." 

The  young  man  listened  in  amazement. 

'*  I  did  not  speak  to  monsieur,  monsieur  spoke 
to  me,"  said  the  girl,  gently,  with,  however,  a 
smile  of  pity  and  contempt 

*'  Raise  your  accursed  lips  to  me  again,"  cried 
the  other,  furiously,  **and  I  will  scourge  you 
with  my  whip." 

'*  Monsieur  is  perhaps  a  coward,"  said  the 
gentle  girl,  stung  to  anger  for  once,  turning  at 
the  same  time  to  face  his  insults. 

"  What !  you  dare  answer  me,"  and  he  raised 
hiS'hand  again. 

"Nay,  Edward,  you  would  not  hit  a  wo- 
man." 

*'  A  woman  !  Do  you  call  Madeleine  de  Pierre- 
pont,  the  child  of  the  wssasthi  of  my  undo  Dn- 
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bob,  a  woman;  say  rather  a  fiend»'*  acreamed 
the  usually  calm  dandy. 

"  Madeleine  de  Pierrepont !"  replied  the  other, 
■taggering  so  that  his  fHend  had  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  him.  ** Madeleine  de  Pierrepont! 
And  this  is  Madeleine  de  Pierrepont !  Truly »" 
he  muttered  as  he  remounted  his  horse,  "  she  is 
not  a  woman." 

The  other  imitated  him,  and  they  rode  off, 
leaving  the  young  girl  to  weep  alone.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then, 
fearful  she  might  be  suspected  of  appropriating 
the  gold  piece,  she  took  it  up,  wrapped  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
it  to  its  owner.  She  then  lifted  up  her  bundle 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  hut. 

"  Tell  me  the  story  of  this  girl,*'  said  the 
young  n:tan,  gravely. 

The  other  told  it: — "Fifteen  years  before, 
the  fiither  of  Madeleine  de  Pierrepont  and  a 
Monsieur  Dubois,  a  rich  proprietor,  had  been 
intimate  friends.  De  Pierrepont  was  comfort- 
ably off,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  several  oc- 
cupations. He  was  collector  of  the  rent  of  a 
rich  member  of  his  noble  fiunily ;  he  was  tax- 
gatherer,  and  adjoint  to  the  matre.  The  maire 
was  M.  Dubois,  a  rich  man,  but  somewhat  of  a 
miser.  It  appeared  that  one  afternoon  Dubois 
asked  Pierrepont  to  walk  over  to  a  small  town 
at  some  distance  to  receive  with  him  a  large  re- 
mittance, with  which  he  had  to  pay  a  body  of 
workmen  employed  on  public  works,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  building  a  church  and 
schoolroom.  Dubois  felt  safer  with  a  companion. 
It  was  afterward  proved  that  they  received  the 
money,  dined  together  at  the  Soleil  d'Or,  drank 
rather  more  than  they  were  used  to,  and  then, 
despite  every  representation,  set  out  to  walk 
home,  though  De  Pierrepont  wished  to  hire  a 
gig.  Next  morning  the  body  of  Dubois  was 
found  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  house 
of  De  Pierrepont,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  that  led  up  to  the  village.  All  his  money 
was  gone,  as  well  as  his  watch  and  rings. 

**A  search  took  place  instantly;  and  De 
Pierrepont,  as  his  companion,  was  visited  by  the 
police  agent.  De  Pierrepont  deposed  that  Du- 
bois on  his  reaching  his  house  bade  him  go  in, 
for  that  he  could  go  up  the  hill  safely  alone ; 
but  still  he  requested  him  to  keep  a  bag  of  1000 
francs  in  silver,  because  it  was  so  heavy,  until 
the  morning.  This  1000  francs  ho  gave  up  to 
the  police.  Of  16,000  francs  in  notes,  he  sol- 
emnly declared  he  knew  nothing.  On  this  he 
was  arrested  as  the  assassin,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  His  wife  sol- 
emnly declared  that  she  heard  Dubois  wish  her 
husband  good-night,  and  say,  laughingly,  *  Til 
send  a  cart  for  the  silver  in  the  morning.'  But 
instead  of  benefiting  him,  in  the '  eyes  of  the 
world  she  became  his  accomplice.  To  avoid 
being  hooted  at  in  the  streets,  she  left  the  village, 
and  every  penny  being  spent  ere  her  husband's 
trial  was  over,  she  obtained  reluctant  permission 
to  dwell  in  the  charcoal-burner's  deserted  hut. 
But  all  shunned  her  and  her  child  as  they  would 


lepers,  and  to  live  she  was  obliged  to  walk  miles 
in  search  of  work  of  the  coarsest  description. 
Leave  the  country  she  would  not,  because  she 
was  bom  there,  and  she  felt  convinced  that  her 
husband  would  be  ultimately  pardoned." 

"  And  you  join,  Edward,  in  the  infamous  per- 
secution. Supposing  the  father  guilty  (which 
to  me  is  not  clearly  proved — and  you  know  I  am 
a  lawyer),  why  should  this  poor  child  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  her  father  t  Why,  the  savages  of 
North  America,  where  I  have  just  come  from, 
are  more  civilized  than  you.  I  see  in  this  heroic 
couple  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration,  bat 
not  of  hate.  Poor  creatures !  Fifteen  years  of 
misery  have  not  satisfied  you  all,  but  you  must 
still  treat  them  as  outcasts." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  you  have  just  come  from 
America,  where  it  appears  to  me  you  pick  up 
very  singular  notions.  For  my  part,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  an  assassin,  and  the  assassin 
of  my  uncle,  are  detestable  wretches  whom  I 
must  hate,"  said  the  other,  in  his  usual  cool 
way.     His  fit  of  anger  was  past. 

"  Injustice,  infamous  injustice.  Poor  girl ! 
I  think  I  see  her  meek  face  now,  looking  at  me 
so  proudly  and  yet  so  sweetly.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  lovely  in  my  life." 

"  Why,  the  man's  in  love !"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward Dubois,  the  heir  to  the  murdered  man'p 
property. 

"Half;  and  what's  more,  Edward,  do  you 
know  I'd  marry  that  girl  to-morrow,  if  she'd 
have  me ;  but  I  know  she  wouldn't." 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Edward,  "you  amaze 
roe;  and  I  am  not  easily  amazed.  Of  course 
you  are  joking." 

"  Time  will  show.  But  now,  my  dear  fellow, 
adieu  ;  you  follow  that  path  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure, I  this  on  business." 

"  Adieu,  d  demain.^^ 

"  Yes.  You  breakfast  with  me  at  the  little 
inn,  you  know." 

"  Agreed,  my  philosopher.     Adieu." 

And  Edward  Dubois  galloped  down  a  narrow 
path  leading  to  the  chateau  of  a  certain  Count 
de  Jesson,  who  that  day  gave  a  grand  dinner 
and  evening  party.  As  soon  as  Arthur  saw  that 
he  was  out  of  sight,  he  turned  his  horse's  steps 
and  galloped  hard  toward  the  charcoal-burner's 
hut. 

When  Madeleine  returned  to  the  hut  and 
began  making  a  fire,  she  told  her  mother  what 
had  passed,  and  showed' iier  the  gold  piece. 
They  were  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  and 
the  mother  did  not  feel  it  much  now.  The 
scorn  of  fifteen  years  had  made  her  despise  the 
world.     But  Madeleine  seemed  hurt. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  she  exclaimed  aloud  at  last, 
"  for  what  young  Monsieur  Dubois  said ;  but  I 
am  vexed  that  the  good-h>oking  stranger  should 
have  said  that  I  was  not  a  woman  V* 

"You  are  not  a  woman  but  an  angel!"  ex- 
claimed Arthur  solemnly ;  he  had  approached  on 
foot  and  had  heard  a  portion  of  their  conversation. 

The  mother  and  daughter  stood  still  in  dumb 
amazement. 
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"Yoa  §6em  rarprised,  madam/*  said  the 
yming  man,  addreamng  the  mother ;  "  jon  will 
be  still  more  so  when  I  add  that  I  have  retained 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  imploring  joq 
to  give  me  your  daughter's  hand  in  marriage ; 
not  now — histantly,  but  when  you  know  me 
better." 

**  Monsieur/*  exclaimed  the  mother  indignant- 
ly, *Uhi8  is  too  much.  Go.  The  felon's  daughter 
is  stHl  too  good  for  insult.** 

**  Madam/*  replied  Arthur  respectfully,  **  per- 
haps your  astonishment  will  cease  when  I  add 
that  your  husband  is  innocent,  and  that  I  have 
come  sixteen  thousand  miles  to  prove  it.** 

**  You  are — speaking — seriously,**  gasped  the 
poor  woman. 

"On  my  soul  and  consdenoe,**  said  Arthur 
solemnly. 

*•  Oh  joy  !  Oh  joy  !**  shrieked  the  ghrl,  clasping 
the  stranger  round  the  neck  ;  "  the  saviour  has 
come  at  last.** 

'*  Be  calm,  ny  dear  young  lady,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  story  in  a  few  words.  You  will  then 
understand  my  motives  in  coming  here.  I 
scarcely  expected  to  find  you  at  Solenthal ;  but 
at  last  determined  to  tiy.  I  came  yesterday 
night,  and  I  soon  heard  of  your  heroic  resigna- 
tion and  courage.  Be  seated,  dear  girl,  and 
listen  to  tidings  that  will  be  joyful  indeed  to 
your  filial  heart.'* 

Madeleine  blushmg,  her  color  going  and  com- 
ing, obeyed,  and  seated  herself  on  a  log  near  the 
young  stranger. 

**  I  am  a  young  Frenchman,  and  about  seven 
years  ago  I  emigrated  to  Peru  in  search  of  for- 
tune. I  started  as  a  lawyer,  and  found  business 
plentiful  enough.  I  knew  many  Frenchmen  in 
the  place,  but  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Gail- 
lard  was  my  most  intimate  friehd.  He  was 
twice  my  age,  grave,  even  sullen  and  saturnine ; 
but  he  had  quaint  ways,  was  very  charitable,  and 
I  liked  him.  Besides,  the  others  were  married, 
had  families,  and  he  was  alone.  We  used  to 
meet  of  an  evening  at  a  cafif  play  piquet,  drink 
sherbet,  and  then  walk  home  together.  He  was 
rich,  and  lived  in  great  style,  but  not  in  any  way 
up  to  his  income.  People  wondered  he  never 
miarried ;  but  he  said  he  had  been  married,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  again. 
He  looked  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  my  set- 
tling in  life,  and  did  all  he  could  to  preserve  unto 
lumseif  one  bachelor  friend. 

**  About  a  year  ago  he  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor 
at  once  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover. Apart  from  disease,  it  was  a  general 
break-up  of  nature. 

**  When  he  found  there  was  no  hope,  he  sent 
for  me. 

** '  Versan,*  said  he,  *  listen  to  a  dying  man,  and 
interrapt  me  not.  You  see  on  this  bed  an  assas- 
sin, a  thief,  a  murderer.  Fourteen  years  ago,  sit- 
ting in  an  hotel,  I  saw  two  men  dining,  one  of 
whom  had  just  received  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  francs.  A  dreedfbl  thought  came  into 
my  head.  I  was  not  poor,  but  I  was  wicked.  I 
followed  these  two  men.    They  walked  on  their 


way  to  Solenthal  together.  I  dared  not  attack 
both,  and  once  or  twice  I  thought  of  giving  up 
my  fearfhl  design.  But  at  the  house  of  one  Be 
Pierrepont  they  parted,  and  my  victim  Dnbob 
advanced  alone. 

'* '  I  was  monster  enough  to  think  that  Heaven 
gave  him  up  to  me.  I  bounded  after  him ;  I  gaf« 
myself  no  time  for  thought ;  I  stabbed  hin  in  the 
neck ;  killed  him ;  took  his  money,  and  fled.  I 
spare  you  my  thoughts,  and  my  fifteen  yean  of 
suflering.  I  fled  my  country ;  I  became  a  mer- 
chant— rich — respected ;  but  I  have  never  had 
one  happy  moment.  Not  only  had  I  murdered 
him,  but  Pierrepont  was  suspected,  and  sen- 
tenced for  my  crime,  only  not  to  death,  becaiQae 
the  jury  hesitated.  I  thus  ruined  an  honest  man, 
and  sent  his  feunily  to  beg  Uieir  bread.* 

"  He  paused.  I  spoke  not ;  too  abeoibed  in 
my  horror. 

"'PeVersan,  listen  to  me,  my  friend.  Do  not 
turn  against  me.     I  have  left  you  my  sole  heir.* 

"*NeverwillI— » 

**  *  Halt !  you  must  and  yon  will.  Take  my 
property,  and  think  when  you  enjoy  it  with  pity 
on  its  guilty  present  owner,  and  I  will  make  a 
public  confession,  pay  the  heirs  of  Dubois  their 
16,000  francs,  and,  by  proving  my  own  guilt,  ob- 
tain the  paidon  of  the  innocent  De  Pierrepont. 
Refuse,  and  I  will  die  impenitent,  for  my  only 
friend  will  have  deserted  me.* 

"  I  accepted.** 

**  And  may  Heaven  bless  you  !*'  said  the  weep- 
ing and  sobbing  mother,  while  Madeleine  hid  her 
head  in  her  mother's  lap. 

"  An  hour  later,  in  presence  of  the  French 
and  English  consuls — four  Englishmen  and  four 
Frenchmen,  two  priests,  and  the  alcahle— Gail- 
lard,  or  rather  Mesnard,  made  his  solemn  con- 
fession, which  was  signed  by  all  present,  sealed, 
and  one  of  two  copies 'given  to  me.  That  copy 
is  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  here,'*  drawing  fofth  a  letter,  '*  is  a  copy  of 
your  fiither*s  free  pardon.** 

A  wild  shriek  firom  both  women  was  his  reply. 

"And  now  Madeleine,**  said  he,  taking  the 
^rPs  hand,  "  before  I  have  the  diance  of  rivals, 
may  I  renew  my  request  for  your  hand  and 


"  Monlieur,  no  man  on  earth  can  ever  do  for 
me  what  you  have  done.  In  an  hour  I  have 
Hved  yeai^  of  joy ;  that  joy  I  owe  to  you.  Give 
me  my  father,  and  the  love  of  my  whole  life,  if 
you  value  it,  shall  be  your  poor  reward.** 

This  sudden  resolution  of  the  yoang  giH,  so 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  was  approved 
of  heartily  by  the  mother. 

Next  morning  there  sat  in  a  small  inn  in  Sol- 
enthal, waiting  for  breakfast,  a  man,  not  old,  but 
bowed  by  years  of  woe,  gray-haired  and  pale. 
On  each  side  of  him  sat  a  woman,  one  his  wife, 
the  other  his  daughter.  They  had  been  talking 
for  hours,  and  were  not  weaned  yet.  A  young 
man  sat  opposite,  his  face  beaming  wi^  deligfat. 
Several  times  the  waiter  had  announced  br^- 
fast ;  but  the  young  man  had  always  bade  him 
be  quiet  and  wait  sdll  a  while. 
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At  length  a  bnnried  fllep  was  heard,  and  the 
yoimg  Edward  Dubois  entered.  He  started  as 
if  bit  b;^  a  snake,  and  would  have  left  the  room. 

*'Stop/*  said  Arthur,  sternly,  as  he  caught 
htm  by  the  wrist.  **  Rather  kneel  and  ask  for 
pardon  than  fly.  Read  this,  man,"  and  he  put 
in  his  hand  the  printed  bill  proclaiming  the  in- 
justice of  Pierrepont^s  sentence,  his  free  pardon, 
and  containing  the  certified  confession  of  Mes- 
nard. 

Edward  Dubois  read  it  in  silence.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  turned  and  grasped  the  ex-eon- 
vict's  hand. 

"  No  apology  can  make  up  for  my  conduct," 
he  said,  *'  but  what  I  can  do,  I  will.  This  bill 
will  satisfy  the  whole  country." 

'*  Monsieur,"  replied  De  Pierrepont,  in  husky 
tones,  '*  yon  did  but  as  the  world  did.  Appear^ 
ances  were  against  me,  and  all  condemned  me." 

"Edward,  my  friend,"  said  Arthur,  "you  see 
the  danger  of  judging  from  appearances.  Had 
De  Pierrepont  been  truly  guilty,  his  wife  and 
child  sbouki  have  been  pitiml,  not  scorned.  As 
it  is,  a  vile  prejudice  has  made  these  two  women, 
for  fifteen  years,  outcasts  and  pariahs." 

Edward  made  no  reply,  as  the  break&st  came 
in.  He,  like  all  the  country  round,  was  horrified, 
now  they  found  how  unjust  they  had  been ;  and 
nerer  was  wedding  more  tumultuously  hailed  and 
fSted  than  that  of  Arthur  de  Versan  and  Made- 
leine de  Pierrepont.  Still  I  hare  not  heard  that 
one  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, has  been  cured  of  the  evil  habit  of  judg^ 
ing  always  from  ap)>earances,  and  visiting  on  the 
innocent  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 


BERTHALDE  REIMER»S  VOICE. 
"  rpHAT  '11  do,  wife— thatm  do;   it's  not  a 

Jl  very  cold  night,"  Karl  Reimer  said,  with  a 
sigh ;  and  his  wife,  looking  a  little  sadly  for  a 
moment  in  his  face,  replaced  the  fresh  log  of 
wood  with  which  she  had  meant  to  replenish  the 
half-burnt  embers  on  the  hearth.  Returning  to 
her  chair  she  sat  down  in  silence  by  her  hat^ 
band's  side. 

-  "  Your  work  has  not  made  you  hungry  to- 
night, Karl,"  she  said,  presently,  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness  in  her  voice,  and  she  glanced  at 
a  little  table  standing  near,  on  which  a  very 
homely  supper  of  brown  Germcm  bread  and  sour 
milk  in  a  thick  curd  lay  scarcely  tasted. 

"  Hungry  enough,  wife,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  woman,  stooping 
forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
said  gently : 

"We  must  keep  a  good  heart,  husband.  While 
we  have  good  wholesome  food,  and  a  roof  to 
cover  us,  we  have  no  right  to  complam ;  many 
a  one  is  worse  off  than  we  to-night !" 

"  Ay,  to-night — ^it  is  not  to-night  Pm  thinking 
of,"  Karl  muttered,  and  suddenly  rousing  him- 
self he  stretched  out  and  cautiously  bent  and  un- 
bent his  left  arm,  clenching  his  hand  the  while, 
like  one  trying  its  strength ;  then  shaking  his 
head  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  let  it  fall  again  by  his 
side,  and  resumed  his  former  attitude. 


"  It  is  rest  that  you  want,"  his  wife  said,  sooth- 
ingly. "  You  have  been  working  too  hard  these 
two  or  three  months." 

"No,"  he  answered  despondingly,  "no  rest 
would  bring  back  strength  to  this  arm.  It  ti 
not  overwork  that  has  brought  on  the  weakness. 
Wife,  look  here,"  and  a  sickly  smile  came  over 
his  lips,  as,  clenching  his  hand  again,  he  turned 
it  to  her.  "  Look — a  child  might  open  it.  Try 
you"  (her  first  effort  unclasped  his  fingers).  "  I 
thought  so,"  he  said,  bitterly.  And  again  they 
both  were  silent.  There  were  tears  in  Madame 
Reimer's  eyes,  and  she  held  the  weakened  hand 
closely  in  hers. 

"It  might  have  been  the  right  hand.  Be 
thankful,  Karl,"  she  said  softly,  in  a  little  while. 

"  I  am  thankful,  but  if  it  get  worse,  if  it  be- 
come useless,  I  should  have  to  give  up  work ; 
what's  to  become  of  us  all  1 — ^what's  to  beeome, 
all  through  her  life,  of  that  poor  child  t" 

"  Hush !"  Madame  Reimer  whispered  softly, 
and  shading  her  fiu;e  from  the  light,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  a  comer  of  the  room  where,  in  a 
little  low  bed,  a  girl  lay  asleep. 

"  She  has  been  asleep  an  hour'or  more,"  Karl 
answered  quickly.  "  If  it  were  not  for  her,  we 
could  bear  up  bravely  enough.  We  have  worked 
hard,  both  of  us,  these  seven  years  past — seven ! 
— ay,  it  is  more  than  seven  since  the  lightning 
blinded  her — near  eight  years  now — ^we  have 
worked  hard  to  try  and  save  up  for  her,  and 
what  will  she  ever  be  the  better  for  it  1  There's 
not  a  week  passes  but  we  have  to  draw  upon 
our  little  stock ;  for,  of  all  we  have  worked  and 
saved  there  are  not  twenty  gulden  left.  She 
will  bfr  a  beggar,  our  child---our  Berthalde !" 

"  Hush,  hiwh,  Karl,  it  will  not  come  to  that — 
we  CMi  work  for  her  yet — It  is  all  in  GM's 
huids." 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause.  Then  Karl 
spoke  again,  in  a  passionate,  though  subdued 
voice: 

"  She  may  be  a  beggar  next  month,  for  aught 
we  know.  When  I  can't  work  any  longer,  what 
is  there  for  the  whole  of  us  but  beggary  t"  A 
momentary  flush  spread  over  his  brow ;  but,  as 
it  passed  away  he  proudly  raised  his  head,  and, 
shakmg  back  his  thick  hair,  crept  on  tiptoe  to 
the  bed,  and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  beside  it. 
As  he  bent  over  the  sleeping  child,  a  look  of 
deep,  pitying,  and  tender  love  softened  his  rug^ 
ged  features.  Softly  and  tenderly  he  pressed 
bis  rough  hard  hand  over  the  child's  uncovered 
head ;  drew  aside  a  curl  of  her  long  hair  that 
hid  her  f^ice ;  and,  stooping  down,  pressed  his 
lips  in  a  long  silent  kiM  upon  her  pale  thin 
cheek.  She  lay  quite  still,  with  her  sightless 
eyes  closed,  breathing  low  and  quickly. 

"  How  pale  she  is,"  Madame  Reimer  whis- 
pered; for  she  had  followed  her  husband,  and 
stood  now  with  her  hands  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  child. 

The  Kttle  face  was  as  still  and  white  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  in  marble.  For  an  instant  Karl 
glanced  upward  to  his  wife,  and  a  look  of  sud^ 
dea  alann  and  pain  passed  over  him — a  quick 
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look,  which  seemed  to  fluh  for  a  moment  from 
hit  dark  piercing  eyes :  then,  as  it  died  away,  he 
turned  round  to  the  little  bed  again,  and  laid  his 
head  beside  his  child's  upon  the  pillow,  not 
speaking  any  thing  aloud,  though  his  lips  moved. 

**May  the  holy  Virgin  bless  her!'*  Madame 
Reimer  whispered  in  the  silence. 

'*Amen!"  Karl  breathed,  in  his  deep,  low 
voice ;  and  with  one  other  kiss  he*  rose  from  his 
knees.  '*  We  will  go  to  bed  now ;  tread  softly, 
wife — softly,"  he  said,  as  together  they  moved 
away. 

But  when  the  door  was  dosed,  and  all  was 
still,  then,  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  large 
tears  began  to  steal  through  the  closed  lids  of 
Berthalde's  eyes;  for  she  had  heard  all  that 
which  their  love  would  strive  to  keep  from  her. 
She  had  had  many  fears  of  late  ;  her  fathej  had 
seemed  changed,  and  sorrowful ;  and  longing  to 
know  what  thing  it  was  that  grieved  him,  she 
thought  it  no  sin  to  listen.  Now  that  she  did 
know,  the  child  could  only  weep,  and  sob  sorrow- 
fully to  herself: 

'*  O,  that  I  could  do  any  thing  to  help  them ! 
O,  that  I  could  work !     O,  that  I  was  not  blind ! " 

Berthalde  was  so  patient  and  so  gentle,  that 
she  could  feel  no  deep  or  keen  regret  for  the  loss 
of  that  which  yet  had  made  her « life  almost  a 
blank  to  her.  Others  thought  thiit  she  had 
grown  accustomed  to  blindness;  that  she  had 
forgotten  what  it  was  to  see.  But  that  was  the 
one  sweet  memory  of  her  life ;  sweet,  yet  full 
of  a  wild,  deep  sadness,  unutterably  beautiful,  as 
is  the  memory  of  a  glorious  dream,  too  beautiful 
to  have  been.  Often  in  the  long,  silent  nights 
she  lay  awake,  and  thought  of  it,  weeping  then 
when  she  was  all  alone,  as  she  was  weeping  now 
to-night ;  but  to-night  another,  and  a  different 
thought  was  in  her  heart.  A  thoqght  which 
many  a  time  had  risen  there  before ;  but  never 
with  the  strength  and  bitterness  that  it  did  now ; 
for,  as  she  lay  awake,  she  thought  that  there  was 
not  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  she  could 
ever  do  to  help  or  comfort  any  one  she  loved. 
That  she  must  be  all  through  her  life  until  she 
was  quite  old,  a  burden  upon  every  oi^e — a  use- 
less, helpless,  sotttary  thing,  not  giving  joy  to 
any,  nor  feeling  joy  herself.  Thinking  this,  the 
poor  child  longed  to  die ;  and  shivering,  drew 
ap  the  bedclothes  round  her^  hiding  her  face  be- 
neath them,  that  the  bitter  sobs  which  burst 
from  her  might  not  be  heard  breaking  the  silence 
of  the  night.  For  in  this  hour  there  seemed  no 
comfort  near  her;  all  dark  without,  within  it 
seemed  a»  dark ;  the  love  that  had  been  poured 
upon  her  through  so  many  years  was  all  forffot- 
ten  now,  she  could  not  feel  that  she  was  loved  ; 
her  whole  heart  seemed  to  have  room  in  it  only 
for  one  thought — that  she  was  an  encumlmmce 
upon  the  earth. 

Piercing  through  the  richly  painted  window 
of  a  dim  old  church  the  winter*s  sun  threw  on 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  nave  bright  rays  of 
colored  light,  making  the  gloom  on  either  side 
1  deeper  still.     From  the  altars,  waxen  tapers 


shed  OB  the  gold  and  silver  plate  around,  on  the 
gay  vases  fiUed  with  flowers,  and  on  the  rich, 
gold-embroidered  dresses  of  the  priests,  a  sod- 
den radiance. 

In  the  open  space  without  the  rails  of  the 
High  Altar  many  people  knelt ;  for  it  was  a  fes- 
tival to-day,  and  mass  was  being  performed. 
There  was  a  daily  mass,  but  then  the  people 
were  so  much  absorbed  in  their  worldly  occupa* 
tions  that  the  mass  was  often  solemnized  on 
week-days  to  empty  walls.  A  child  had  slowly 
and  softly  threaded  her  way  across  the  nave  to 
take  up  her  station  alone  at  the  foot  of  one  par- 
ticular pillar  in  the  chanceL  Daily,  for  hoors 
together,  she  sat  in  the  same  spot,  as  still  as  if 
she  were  a  little  marble  emblem.  Few  noticed 
her,  and  few  came  near  her,  for  the  pillar  stood 
in  deep  shade,  and  she  was  almost  hidden  when 
she  sat  beneath  it.  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy 
seat,  but  the  most  ch^rful  spot  in  all  the  chucdi 
would  have  been  as  dark  to  poor  Berthalde. 

To-day  there  were  marks  of  tears  upon  her 
cheeks.  Still  she  waited  patiently  to  hear  the 
glorious  voice  of  the  organ,  which  always  spoke 
to  her.  It  seemed  of  all  the  things  upon  earth 
the  most  beautiful.  She  thought  it  never  would 
begin  to  play  to-day.  But  at  last  she  heard  the 
first  low  swelling  notes ;  and,  as  she  listened, 
drinking  in  the  rich,  heart-filling  sound,  all  sor- 
row seemed  to  pass  away,  all  earthly  things 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  exquisite  music 
crept  around  her — ^now  soft,  faint,  and  low,  new 
loud  and  deep,  rolling  wave  upon  wave  along 
the  great  groined  aisles — she  knelt  and  hid  her 
face,  weeping.  Her  heart  trembled  with  a 
strange,  wild,  half-understood  delight  that  only 
cathedral  music  afforded  her. 

Never  had  the  grand  and  solemn  mnsic  seemed 
more  grand  and  solemn  than  it  did  to-day.  As 
the  rich  tones  of  the  organ  filled  the  solemn 
space  around  her,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the 
choristers  rang  through  the  dimly-lighted  aisles, 
and  as  one  solitary  voice  filled  the  great  echoing 
church  with  its  clear  tones,  the  blind  girl  bowed 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  trembling  with  a  wild, 
almost  painful  joy,  that  seemed  to  take  her 
breath  away.  So  shaken  was  she  with  emotion, 
that  the  thin  slight  fingers  scarcely  served  to 
hide  her  tears.  Even  when  the  last  notes  had 
quite  died  away ;  when  the  last  lingering  foot- 
steps had  left  the  church,  she  knelt  on,  as  if  stiO, 
in  the  silent  air,  she  heard  an  echo  of  the  song 
that  to  all  other  ears  had  passed  away.  Pres- 
ently two  light  quick  footsteps  gayly  tripped 
along  the  marble  floor,  and  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  and  half-suppressed  laughter,  roused  her 
from  her  drerm.  She  crouched  upon  the  step 
at  the  pillar's  base,  thinking  to  wait  there  un^ 
the  footsteps  had  gone  past.  But  suddenly  they 
stopped  quite  close  to  her,  and  a  bright  young 
voice  exclaimed — 

**  Oh,  see  how  stupid .  I  have  been !  I  have 
come  down  without  my  music.  Margaret,  you 
must  wait  for  me  one  minute,  till  I  run  back  fbr 
it  They  are  closing  the  organ.  I  shall  be 
scarcely  in  time!"  and  with  the  last  words. 
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leaving  her  companion,  the  girl  ran  quickly  to- 
ward the  choir. 

**They  are  some  of  the  singers!"  Berthalde 
thought  within  herself,  and  her  heart  heat  with 
almost  a  reverential  feeling.  "  How  happy  they 
must  be,  how  very  happy  !'^  For  a  moment 
more  the  tears  sprang  up  into  her  eyes,  for,  sud- 
denly, the  girl  that  staid  behind  began,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down,  softly  to  sing  a  low,  sweet 
melody.  Berthalde  remembered  it  at  once :  it 
was  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the  lately  finished  mass. 

A  second  time  there  were  steps  and  voices 
coming  near — slow  steps,  unlike  the  first,  and 
the  singer's  voice  was  hushed  as  a  new  voice, 
rich,  sweet,  and  low,  broke  upon  Berthalde*s  ear. 

**  What  would  you  have  me  say,  Lisa?  I  am 
weary  of  complaining.  You  grow  more  careless 
every  day.  Your  singing  now  is  worse  than  it 
was  six  months  ago.*' 

**  Maestro,  I  do  not  think  it's  possible  to  please 
you  now,"  said  the  girl,  half  angrily,  half  care- 
lessly. **  I'm  sure  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  I 
suppose  my  voice  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  Your  voice  is  the  finest  in  the  choir ;  but — ^" 

"My  dear  master,  then  what  is  the  use  of 
scolding  me  1"  Lisa  exclaimed,  with  real  delight. 

**  But,"  he  went  on  qaietly,  without  heeding 
her,  "  you  have  no  love  for  music — ^no  true  feel- 
ing for  what  you  sing — ^no  perseverance  in 
study." 

*'  Then  what  is  the  use  of  my  coming  here 
any  longer  V  the  girl  asked,  with  suppressed 
irritation. 

Without  answering  her,  the  Mast^  turned  to 
the  other  girl. 

"  Margaret,  you  did  well  to-day,  very  well.  Go 
on  as  steadily  as  you  are  doing  now,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  reward  will  come.  Only  have 
courage,  perseverance,  and  patience." 

"  Courage  !"  Margaret  answered,  a  little  sad- 
ly. '*  Ah,  I  sometimes  want  courage.  I  some- 
times almost  lose  heart.  If  I  had  but  more  voice ! 
There  is  so  much  that  I  can  never  sing.  If  I 
only  had  Lisa's  voice !" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  the  first 
girl  said,  more  humbly  than  she  had  spoken  yet, 
**  Master,  what  can  I  do  t  I  am  sure  I  want  to 
sing  well."  ^ 

"  You  want  to  sing  well  ?"  he  repeated ; 
"Why,  Lisal" 

"  Why !"  she  answered.  "  Surely,  every  body 
thinks  it's  more  pleasant  to  be  adqiired  than — 
than  to  be  blamed." 

"  So  you  wish  to  sing  well  to  be  admired  1 
Exactly.  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  he  an- 
swered, diyly.  "  And  you,  Margaret,  is  it  also 
to  be  admired  that  you  work  so  hard,  and  study 
fo  perseveringly  1" 

She  answered  **  No,"  in  a  low  voice,  earnestly 
and  almost  humbly.  Berthalde  felt  that  it  came 
from  her  heart,  and  in  her  own  heart  the  blind 
girl  echoed  it. 

The  Master  said  abruptly,  after  a  pause,  "  It  is 
getting  late.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
Good-morning,"  and  leaving  them  he  went  away, 
they  following. 


When  they  were  gone,  a  sudden  change  had 
come  upon  Berthalde.  A  bright  light  was  in  her 
sightless  eyes.  She  whispered  tremblingly,  al- 
most like  one  in  fear, 

"  Oh,  if  there  was  any  way,  any  hope— if  T 
knew  what  to  do — if  I  could  speak  to  him  and 
tell  him — "  She  paused  a  moment,  and  pressed 
her  face  upon  her  hands :  then  bursting  into 
tears,  she  cried  almost  aloud,  **  Oh,  if  he  would 
teach  me,  if  he  would  let  me  learn  of  him,  if  he 
would  let  me  be  a  singer !"  and  falling  on  her 
knees  again,  she  broke  into  a  passionate,  im- 
ploring prayer,  sobbing  and  trembling  as  if  her 
very  life  dejpended  on  its  being  heard. 

For  a  long  time  she  knelt,  not  praying  always, 
but  feverishly.  Yet  with  intense  delist  and 
eagerness,  building  bright  castles  in  the  air,  con- 
fusing herself  with  multitudes  of  thoughts  that 
poured  in  on  her;  bright,  happy  thoughts  for  the 
most  part,  though  now  and  then  some  sudden 
fear  would  come,  making  her  heart  grow  sick, 
lest  all  that  she  was  hoping  now  should  never  be 
to  her  any  thing  but  a  dream.  Then  she  prayed 
again  until  the  fear  began  to  fade  away,  and  she 
would  grow  bewildered  with  her  happiness  once 
more.  Now  that  she  was  so  full  of  it,  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  her  that  never  in  all  her  sorrow, 
and  with  all  her  passionate  love  of  music,  she 
should  have  remember^  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  her  as  a  singer  to  gain  her  bread,  and  grow 
so  happy  ;  oh,  so  happy,  that  it  scarcely  seemed 
to  her  that  there  could  be  in  all  the  world  any 
•thing  more  that  she  could  wish  for. 

Patient,  cheerful,  full  of  hope,  day  'afler  day 
found  Berthalde  at  her  old  place  at  the  church, 
waiting,  with  a  firm  purpose  though  a  trembling 
heart,  to  hear  the  Kapell-meister's  step ;  but  day 
after  day  too  saw  her  turn  away  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  in  vain  she  waited,  in  vain  she  strained 
her  ears  to  catch  a  sound  of  the  well-remember- 
ed voice,  in  vain  she  listened  to  each  solitary 
footstep,  believing  that  she  could  at  once  dis- 
tinguish his  from  any  other — he  never  came 
again.  And  after  a  time  she  began  to  fear  that 
there  must  be  a  private  entrance  to  the  choir 
through  which  he  came  and  went,  and  that  she 
might  wait  for  months  here  in  the  chancel  and 
never  see  him  ;  and  then  what  to  do  she  knew 
not,  for  she  shrank  from  telling  any  one  her  secret, 
and  she  could  not  hope  to  find  her  way 'alone  to 
a  strange  place.  And  presently,  by  degrees,  her 
heart  began  to  sink,  her  whole  project  began  to 
appear  to  her  wild  and  unattainable,  and  at  last 
one  day  she  turned  from  the  church  so  weary  of 
hoping  in  vain,  so  sad  and  out  of  spirits  that  she 
could  scarcely  keep  her  tears  from  falling  as  she 
went  away. 

The  church  was  near  to  where  she  lived,  so 
near  that — blind  though  she  was — neither  her 
ikther  nor  her  mother  ever  objected  to  her  going 
to  it  alone,  or  feared  that  she  shouM  miss  her 
way.  Nor  was  it  likely,  for  she  had  gone  daily 
there  for  many  years,  and  no  accident  of  any  kind 
had  ever  happened  to  her ;  but  on  this  day,  as 
she  was  sorrowfully  making  her  way  home,  less 
carefbl  perhaps  ^an  usual  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
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of  paMfln-by,  almost  at  the  church  door  she 
tripped  over  somethmg  that  lay  across  the  path, 
and  fell  down  heavily.  But  almost  in  the  instant 
that  she  fell,  a  voice  close  to  her  broke  upon  her 
ear — a  voice  that  as  if  by  magic  made  her  Ibrget 
the  pain  that  she  was  suffering,  for  it  was  the 
long  watched-for  voice  of  the  Kapell-meister. 

*'  My  child,  take  care !  Why,  where  could  you 
be  looking  V*  he  exclaimed,  and  before  she  could 
apeak  he  had  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and 
was  half  supporting  her  with  his  arm. 

"  Looking  wouldn't  have  done  her  much  good, 
poor  thing,"  said  a  goodrnatured  man  coming  out 
of  his  shop  close  by.  Do  you  know  her  1  She 
is  the  little  blind  girl,  Berthalde  Reimer." 

**  Why,  my  chill,  you  have  really  hurt  your- 
self^ your  hand  is  bleeding,  let's  wrap  my  hand- 
koffchief  round  it ;"  and«  while  Berthalde  stood 
twmbling  by  him,  he  gently  bound  up  her  injured 
hand,  ta^ng  to  her  kindly  while  he  did  it 

'*I  think,  sir,  she's  a  little  faint — the  poor 
thing  looks  so  pale,"  the  shopman  said.  "  Let 
he?  come  into  my  shop  and  rest  herself  before 
she  goes  home." 

''  No,  no,  no !"  Berthalde  broke  m.  "  I  would 
rather  go  into  the  church  again.  I  wanted  to 
speak.  I  wanted,  if  he  would  be  so  kind,  I 
mean— ^  sir,  I  think  I  can  walk  !"  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed ;  but,  not  heeding  her  remon- 
strance, the  Kapell-meister  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms,  for  she  was  very  little,  and  carried  her 
within  the  churoh  again,  and  laid  her  down  upon 
a  bench. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  aro  very  good,"  she  whispered, 
her  voice  quite  shaking  now  with  agitation^  and 
nervously  and  half  unconsciously  raising  herself 
up  from  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  her. 
**  And,  if  you  please,  sir — ^if  you-  wouldn't  go 
away  for  a  minute  or  two— if  you  would  just  let 
me  say  something  to  you  that  I've  wanted  so 
much  to  say,  and  not  be  offended — not,  I  mean — 
not  think — "  and  then  her  imperfect  sentence 
came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

"You  have  something  to  say  to  met"  the 
Kapell-meister  asked.  "  My  child,  how  do  you 
know  who  I  am  1" 

She  said  quickly,  "  I  heard  you  speak  one  day. 
You  are  the  Kapell-meister." 

**  You  are  right.  But  what  can  you  have  to 
say  to  mel" 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer; and  then,  looking  at  her,  in  a  gentle, 
pitying  tone,  he  added — 

**  My  child,  you  aro  frightened.  Wait  then  a 
minute  beforo  you  speak.  Now,  what  is  it  ?  Tell 
me  frankly.     Is  it  any  thing  I  can  do  for  youl" 

**  Oh,  yes !"  she  cried  eagerly,  though  almost 
bebw  her  breath.  **  You  can  do  moro  for  me 
than  any  body  in  the  world!  -Oh,  sir,  I  have 
been  waiting  hero  every  day  to  see  you,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  want,  and  yet 
now  I  am  afraid  to  say  it" 

**  My  poor  girl,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  what 
you  want,  I  will  do  it,"  the  Master  said.  "  Tell 
me  now  what  it  is." 

With  drooped  eyes,  and  hands  pressed  to- 


gether, she  said  simply,  and  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"I  want  to  learn  to  sing  in  the  choir,"  and 
waited  calmly,  but  pale  even  to  her  lips,  to  re- 
ceive his  answer. 

The  Kapell-meister  shook  his  head. 

"  What  put  this  into  your  mindl  Who  told 
you  you  could  be  a  singer  1" 

"  No  one,"  she  answered  faintly. 

"  You  thought  it  of  yourself!" 

"  I  thought  it  after  I  had  heard  you  speak,  one 
day.  I  never  thou^t  it  until  then  ;  but  I  have 
come  hero  to  listen  every  day  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  music  has  always  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
me!" 

The  Kapell-meister  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  said,  in  a  voice  so  gentle,  almost  so 
tender,  that  it  made  the  tears  spring  to  her  eyes, 

"  My  child,  I  think  you  have  forgotten  one  ob- 
stacle, you  have  forgotten  that  you  aro  blind." 

**No,no!"  she  eagerly  exclaimed ;  I  have  not 
forgotten  it.  I  know  that  I  can  only  learn  by 
remembering  what  I  hear ;  I  know  that  you  can 
not  give  lessons  to  me  as  you  would  do  ta  others. 
I  do  not  ask  that  you  should  trouble  yourself  with 
me  so  much ;  I  only  want  to  come  whero  I  can 
hear  you  teach ;  then  you  would  hear  me  sing, 
and  tell  me  when  I  am  wrong,  and  what  to  do." 
And  in  anxieus  inquiry  she  again  looked  up  into 
his  &ce. 

*'  You  aro  very  young,"  he  began,  after  a  little 
pause. 

'*  I  am  thirteen,  sir,"  she  said,  quickly ;  '*  but 
I  am  very  little,"  she  added  humbly. 

"  Yes~-but,  your  name,  tell  it  me  again !" 

"  Berthalde  Reimer." 

^  Berthalde,  would  it  make  you  happy  if  I  gave 
you  your  wish!" 

The  look  that  sprang  into  her  foce  answered 
him  without  words. 

**  Yes,  I  see  it  would.  And  is  it  your  love  of 
music  only  that  makes  you  wish  to  be  a  singer!" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation ;  then  the 
color  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  she  whispered — 

"No." 

"TeH  me  what  other  reason  you  have." 

She  wept  as  she  said,  "We  aro  so  poor  at 
home,  and  (thero  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  h^ 
them.  Oh,  sir,  do  not  be  angry  with  me !"  and 
half  shrinking  back  she  hid  her  foce  upon  her 
hands. 

"  Angry,  my  child  !"  was  all  the  Master  said, 
but  the  tone  Uirilled  to  Berthalde^s  heart ;  and» 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  again,  she 
felt  such  a  wild  rush  of  gratitude  toward  him 
that  she  could  have  fallen  down  and  kissed  hi* 
foot 

She  told  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  all  her 
sorrows  and  her  hopes,  pouring  every  thing  out 
to  him  amidst  her  tears,  forgetting  all  her  former 
fear  of  him  in  the  kind  sympathy  with  which  he 
listened  to  her.  And  when  it  all  was  spoken, 
and,  half  sobbing,  still  she  stood  beside  him,  he 
took  her  hand  in  hit,  and  gently  said, 

"  Wait  for  me  hero  to-morrow.  You  aro  too 
agitated  now  to  let  me  hear  your  voice ;  but  to- 
morrow you  shall  come  with  me  to  the  choir 
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And  this  at  least  I  promise  you  now,  my  child, 
that  you  shall  have  firee  leave  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  singers  when  we  meet  together.  Now  dry 
your  eyes,  and  come  with  me ;  but  are  you  able 
to  walkl     We  have  forgotten  all  about  your 

**  So  have  I,  sir,''  she  answtred  simply.  "  I 
can  feel  nothing  now  but  joy."  i 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  then." 

And  they  walked  together  to  the  door,  and 
there  parted. 

On  the  following  day,  when  mass  was  over, 
the  Kapell-meister  came  to  seek  Berthalde ;  and, 
speaking  to  her  cheerfully  and  kindly,  led  her, 
trembling  half  with  joy  and  half  with  fear,  up  to 
the  organ  loft.  The  singers  were  all  gone  save 
Margaret ;  she,  by  the  Master's  retiuest,  had  re^ 
mained  behind,  and  to  her  he  spoke^  as  with 
Berthalde  he  entered  the  choir. 

"  This  is  my  little  6riend,  Margaret,  of  whom 
I  told  you.  I  give  her  into  your  charge  to  teach 
her  the  way  here ;  she  will  not  be  long  in  learn- 
ing it,  and  you  will  take  good  care  of  her,  I  know, 
until  she  does." 

And  while  he  spoke,  Berthalde  felt  her  hand 
taken  in  another  soil  warm  hand,  and  a  few  gentle 
words  were  whispei^  .into  her  ear.  And  then 
the  two  girls  stood  together,  hand  in  hand ;  and 
when,  without  another  word,  the  Master  took  his 
seat  before  the  organ,  a  long  low  >note  pealed 
through  the  church. 

''  Come  here,  Berthalde." 

She  came,  guided  by  Margaret,  and  stood  be- 
side him. 

**  Listen  to  what  Margaret  sings." 

In  her  clear  sweet  voice,  Margaret  sang  a 
simple  exercise. 

"Now,  my  child." 

Berthalde's  first  notes  were  low,  feeble,  and 
broken ;  for  evexy  nerve  within  her  trembled. 

"  Join  virith  her,  Margaret !"  And,  shielded  by 
Margaret's  firm  strong  tones,  Berthalde^s  voice 
gained  strength  ;  her  fear  beg^  to  pass  away ; 
a  strange,  deep  joy  filled  her  heart;  and  her 
voice  arose  more  clear,  more  full,  more  rich,  with 
every  phrase ;  mingling  with  the  deep,  grand 
tones  of  the  swelling  organ ;  and,  with  it,  awak- 
ening the  echoes  of  the  dark  old  church. 

The  music  died  away  under  the  Kapell-meis- 
ter's  hand,  and  he  turned  to  her. 

"  My  child,  you  did  well  to  speak  to  me,"  was 
all  he  said. 

Margaret  bending  down,  whispered,  "  Have 
courage,  dear,"  and  for  a  moment  her  lips  rested 
on  BerthaMe's  brow. 

"  Listen,  Berthalde !  do  you  know  this  ?"  and 
the  Master  played  again. 

It  Vras  the  Agnus  Dei,  She  sang  it  alone ; 
beginning  with  much  fear,  and  in  an  unsteady 
voice ;  yet  as  she  grew  absorbed,  again  forgetting 
every  thing  in  the  intense  delight  of  singing,  of 
hearing  her  own  voice  mingling  with  the  deep 
music  of  the  organ,  as  hundreds  of  times  with 
vague  longing  she  had  listened  before  to  other 
voices ;  and,  imperfect  as  her  self-taught  singing 
was — the  earnest  fervor  with  which  she  sang. 


and  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  her  voice,  made 
it  really  beautiful. 

When  she  had  done,  and  there  was  utter  si- 
lence, her  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  next 
words  the  KapeU-oneister  would  speak.  It  seem- 
ed an  age  before  he  dosed  the  manual  of  the 
instrument,  and  rose  from  his  seat  preparatory 
to  departing.  But  presently,  laying  lus  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  said — 

'*  Berthalde,  I  acoept  you  as  my  pupiL  You 
were  bom  to  be  a  singer." 

"  Master !"  she  cried ;  and  choking  with  joy 
fell  down  at  his  feet 

When  she  returned  home  that  day  it  wm  late, 
and  the  short  winter's  day  had  closed^  and  she 
had  been  soom  time  expected. 

"  Why,  Bertie,  where  have  you  been  so  long  1" 
the  mother  asked  as  she  came  in,  and  the  ia&er 
rose  in  silence  to  meet  her ;  and  a  faint  smile 
spread  over  his  face  as  his  eyee  rested  on  the 
.little  figure  that  was  so  dear  to  him»  -Kari  Reimer 
was  much  changed  of  late — broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits — growing  every  day  more  hope- 
less for  the  future.  And  not  without  cause,  lor 
his  work  daily  became  more  painful  to  him. 

"  Pve  only  been  in  the  church,  mother,"  Ber- 
thalde axuiwered;  but  there  was  something  in 
her  voice  that  attracted  the  atteiUion  of  them 
both. 

Karl  took  her  on  his  knees. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  at  the  church, 
my  darling  1" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment 

"  Oh,  father,  I'm  so  happy !  The  Master  says 
that  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  a  singer  in  the 
choir,  and  that  I  shall  earn  money  then  to  help 
you ;  and  oh,  father,  I  shall  never  be  a  burden  to 
you  any  more !" 

"My  child!"  was. all  Karl  could  say,  pas- 
sionately clasping  her  to  his  breast  Two  large 
tears  silently  fell  upon  his  cheek  as  he  bent  his 
head  down  over  her. 

Four  years  passed ;  and,  on  a  bright  clear 
summer's  rooming  in  the  old  town  there,  was 
great  bustle  and  preparation.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  that  day  to  pass  through  it ;  and 
had  signified  his  intention — before  partaking  of 
a  banquet  prepared  for  him  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
the  chief  burgomaster — to  be  present  at  a  sol- 
emn service  in  the  principal  church.  It  was  the 
first  time  for  many  years  that  the  town  had  been 
so  honored. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  the  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  toward  the  church,  and  before  the  Elec- 
tor himself  had  arrived  a  dense  crowd  flUed  every 
comer,  and  a  low  ceaseless  murmur  of  many 
voices  broke  the  silence  of  the  echoing  aisles. 
The  sunlight  streamed  across  the  choir ;  and 
from  more  than  one  painted  window  the  rainbow 
tints  again  were  felling  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
far  recesses  where  no  sunlight  ever  came.  In 
the  dim  chancels,  which  never  but  on  occasions 
such  as  this  were  visited  except  by  one  or  two 
stray  wanderers,  long  lines  of  lamps  were  hung, 
each  shedding  fer  a  little  way  around  a  fiiini, 
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pale  light,  and  Bhining  on  the  eager  faces  which, 
grouped  below,  were  all  expectantly  turned  in 
one  direction. 

At  last  ha  came.  These  was  a  loud  buzz  of 
voices ;  and,  mingling  with  the  full  swell  of  the 
Hallelujah  chorus,  wMch  broke  forth  grandly  and 
solemnly,  there  came  in  the  same  moment  a 
tramp  of  feet  along  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
nave.  The  Elector  crossed  the  church,  and  took 
the  seat  assigned  to  him  near  to  the  high  altar. 

The  mass  began,  and  the  united  voices  of  the 
choir  broke  forth  together  in  the  opening  KyrUy 
in  purest  and  most  perfect  harmony ;  but  when 
the  solemn  and  exquisite  solo,  Et  incamahUf 
swept  through  the  church,  rising  and  falling  as 
the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  chorus  rose  and 
fell — the  full,  rich,  fresh  voice  which  gave  it  forth 
with  the  passionate  fervor  of  an  inspired  devo- 
tion, was  greeted  with  an  involuntary  murmur 
of  admiration  from  the  Elector^s  lips,  which  was 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  those  standing  near, 
spreading  over  the  whole  assembled  people. 

The  mass  was  over,  and  the  priests  bad  left 
the  akar  ;  but  the  Elector  still  remained,  speak- 
ing to  one  or  two  of  those  around  him,  and  pres- 
ently it  was  whispered  through  the  church  that 
he  in  person  would  inspect  the  choir ;  for  he  was 
an  amateur  of  music.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
conducted  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to 
the  organ-loft.  The  visit  was  so  unexpected  and 
unprepared  for,  that  the  Kapell-meister  had 
scarcely  received  notice,  from  a  hurried  messen- 
ger, of  the  Elector^s  approach,  when  he  entered 
with  two  or  three  of  his  suite. 

*'  Herr  Kapell-meister,  I  have  come  to  take  a 
glance  at  your  little  territory  here.  Your  choir 
does  you  much  credit.'' 

The  bewildered  maestro  bowed. 

"  You  have  good  materials  to  worit  upon,"  the 
Elector  continued,  in  the  tone  of  a  connoisseur ; 
"  good  voices,  and  a  good  instrument ;"  and, 
sending  an  excuse  to  the  civic  authorities  for  a 
little  delay,  added — 

**  I  would  gladly  listen  to  a  little  supplement- 
ary performance." 

The  Master  took  his  seat ;  and,  at  a  sign  from 
him,  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  moved  from  the 
little  group ;  •  and,  blushing  deeply  as  the  Elector's 
eye  fell  full  upon  her,  stood  by  the  Kapell-meis- 
ter's  side. 

"  Ay,  that  must  be  she,"  thought  the  Elector, 
who  was  a  connoisseur  no  less  in  beauty  than  in 
music.  Bht  he  had  been  over-confident.  In 
another  motatent  he  found  that  his  sweet  song- 
stress was  still  to  seek,  for  the  voice  of  the  dark- 
eyed  gitl  was  a  contralto. 

"  Very  good — very  good,  indeed !  a  fine  voice, 
and'weU-trained,"  approvingly  murmured  the 
Elector.  "  This  young  lady  is  your  best  con- 
tralto singer,  I  presume  V 

'*  She  is.  Perhaps  your  Highness  might  wish 
to  judge  of  our  soprano  1" 

**  By  all  means,"  the  Elector  answered  heartily. 

The  Kapell-meister  paused  for  a  moment ; 
and,  glancing  over  his  choir,  as  if  in  doubt  whom 
to  select,  he  came  to  a  sudden  decision,  and 


beckoned  to  Margaret.  She  came  half  unwill- 
ingly to  his  side;  and,  stooping  down,  spoke 
something  to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  presently,"  he  answered  alood,  with  a 
smile ;  and,  pointing  to  the  music  that  lay  on  the 
desk  before  him,  he  began  to  play.  It  was  an  air 
from  Pergolesi's  Calvary  that  he  had  chosen. 

"Very  beautiful — ^very  beautifiil,  indeed!'* 
cried  the  Elector.  "  But  she  was  not  the  singer 
of  the  Jneamahu  ?" 

"  Your  Highness  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing," said  the  Kapell-meister,  "that  the  best 
soprano  singer  in  the  choir  is  a  blind  girl." 
Berthalde  was  called.  *" 

"  Why,  she  is  a  mere  child  T'  exclaimed  the 
Elector. 

"She  is  older  than  she  appears,"  said  the 
Master,  pla3ring  the  opening  bars  of  the  In- 
camahts. 

The  Elector  rose,  and  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  pale  rapt  fsee  which,  raised, 
seemed  receiving  inspiration. 

When  she  ceased,  the  Elector  remarked : 

"Herr  Kapell-meister,  your  blind  girl  is  an 
angel!  Where  did  you  find  hcrt — ^how  have 
you  taught  her  1 — ^what  do  you  say  is  her  namel" 
and  glancing  from  the  Master  to  Berthalde,  he 
listened  eagerly  to  the  answere  that  were  given 
to  his  questions.  "  Yes,  yes — ^very  good,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  if  pondering  some  project 
in  his  mind.  "  I  would  gladly  hear  one  other 
piece.  I  will  choose  something  for  myself,"  and, 
reaching  across  the  Master,  he  began  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  mass  that  still  lay  open  on  the 
desk.  He  stopped  at  her  own  favorite  Agnus 
Deif  and  at  his  request  she  sang  it.  Her  cheek 
was  tinged  with  a  faint  glow  of  color  now ;  she 
seemed  to  the  Elector  wonderfully  beautiful.  He 
gazed  at  her,  and  listened  in  deep  silence.  When 
she  ceased  to  sing  he  drew  a  long  deep  breath. 
Then  he  turned  from  her  to  the  Master. 

"  Herr  Kapell-meister,  a  visit  here  is  truly 
not  thrown  awaf .  Much  as  I  respected  this 
good  old  town,  I  anticipated  no  such  pleasure 
JBrom  my  stay  in  it  as  this  last  half  hour  has 
afforded  me.  But  time  presses  now ;  we  must 
not  try  the  patience  of  our  municipal  friends 
too  far.  Herr-Kapell-meister,  may  I  request 
your  further  attendance  1  I  would  speak  to 
you  privately  about  some  matters ;"  and  bowing 
courteously  to  all  around,  the  Elector,  followed 
by  the  Master  and  his  suite,  retired  from  the 
choir. 

"  Berthalde,  remain  with  me  a  little  while,** 
the  Kapell-meister  said,  when  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Elector's  visit,  the  mass  was  over 
and  the  singers  were  departing. 

Standing  beside  him,  she  listened,  as  was 
often  her  delight  to  do,  to  a  slow  movement 
that  he  played,  until  the  rest  were  gone,  and 
they  two  were  alone.  Then,  the  Master  closed 
the  organ,  and  coming  to  her  took  her  hand  in 
his.  A  small,  thin,  delicate  hand  it  still  was, 
and  she  herself  too  was  small,  but  no  longer  now 
a  child,  nor  looking  like  one. 
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"  Berthalde,'*  the  Kapell-meUter  said,  "  I  hare 
news  for  you.  Heto  yoa  no  suspicion  what  it 
isT* 

She  shook  her  head.  ^ 

**  Did  nothing  happen  yesterday?"       / 

^'  Yesterday !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  nfean  the 
Elector's  Tisiti"  f 

"  I  do,  and  what  I  have  to  tell  ypu  now  is 
this,  that  his  Highness  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  you  should  accept  an  engagement  in  the 
choir  of  his  court  chapel  at  Dresden.'' 

He  watched  her  face  as  he  spoke,  and  a  look 
of  almost  tender  pity  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes 
as  he  sa^  the  sadden  change.  She  stood  before 
him  pale  as  death,  her  head  bov^  down,  her 
lips  quivering ;  no  word  broke  fro^  her.  She 
stood  like  one  turned  into  marble,  quite  still 
and  calm ;  her  arms  had  fiillen  down,  and  the 
hands  were  clasped.  Her  attitude  Was  that  of 
one  whom  some  great  sudden  grief  had  crushed. 

**My  child,  what  is  there  in  this  news  so 
much  to  grieve  you  1  I  thought  that  you  would 
have  rejoiced  at  it" 

She  was  still  mute,  and  he  anxiously  implored 
her  to  arouse  herself. 

She  did  arouse  herself,  and  crushing  down 
the  sorrow  within  her,  tried  to  speak. 

"  Master,  forgive  me ;  it  came  so  suddenly — 
I  am  quite  unprepared***  Ae  said,  faintly. 

*'  Did  I  then  tell  it  to  you  too  abruptly  1  Sit 
down  and  calm  yourself  a  little  while.  Why, 
Berthaldi^  he  said,  half  laughing,  **  you  look 
as  frightened  as  you  did  that  day  so  long  ago, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  saw  you  at  the  church 
door  below." 

Still  she  wept. 

** Berthalde,"  he  continued,  "you  must  tell 
me  what  is  grieving  you.  I  can  not  comfort 
you  if  you  will  not  tell  me  what  your  sorrow 
is." 

Through  bet  tears  she  tried  to  answer  him; 
and  though  her  voice  was  broken,  her  tone 
was  i^lmost  passionate  in  its  earnestness,  as  she 
said: 

"  O  sir,  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life.  All 
that  I  have  in  the  world  is  here.  Do  you  think 
that  I  can  leave  it  all  and  feel  no  grief!  Do 
you  think  that  I  can  bear  suddenly  to  be  told 
that  everything  I  love  is  to  be  taken  from  me, 
and  never  weepi  Do  you  think  only  because  I 
am  blind,  that  I  can  grow  so  little  attached  to 
any  thing  that  all  places  are  the  same  to  me  1 
O  sir,  we  do  not  need  sight  to  love." 

"  My  child,  you  can  not  think  that  we  would 
send  you  forth  to  a  strange  place-  alone." 

She  looked  up  with  one  instant's  hope — his 
last  word  trembling  on  her  lips. 

*'  Alone,"  she  echoed. 

"Berthalde,  will  not  your  father  and  your 
mother  both  be  with  youl" 

She  stooped  her  head  again  to  stifle  a  deep 
sob.  There  was  a  few  moments'  pause,  then 
again  the  Master  spoke : 

"  My  child,  I  know  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  things  that  we  have  grown 
to  love  ;  but  Uiose  who  are  dearest  to  you  yoa 
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take  with  you,  and  if  there  be  a  sacrifice  to  be 
made,  will  not  the  thought  that  it  is  made  for 
their  sake,  to  save  them  from  the  labor  that  is 
grown  so  hard  to  them,  repay  iti  It  is  I  indeed 
who  shonld  grieve  to  lose  you,  for  I  can  not 
hope^  when  you  are  gone,  to  find  another  who 
will  fill  your  place." 

His  last  words  blotted  idl  the  others  from  her 
memory. 

*'  But,"  she  answered,  choking  with  emotion, 
"who  will  fill  your  place  to  me?  Who  will 
take  pity  on  the  poor  blind  girl,  and  comfort  her 
when  she  is  .sorrowful,  and  be  a  friend  to  her 
as  you  have  been?  Who  will  give  her  more 
than  life  ?  Do  you  think  that  for  all  that  you 
have  been  to  me  I  hav(  no  gratitude  to  you — no 
love  for  you?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  Berthalde.  My  kind,  dear 
child)  my  dear  little  friend,  I  know  you  love  me, 
and  I  think  you  know  that  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  a  pupil  only.  But,  alas !  my  child  there 
are  every  day  many  friends  and  more  than  friends 
who  part." 

She  did  not  answer  him ;  perhaps  she  scarcely 
heard  the  few  last  words,  for  as  he  spoke  them 
his  voice  had  grown  very  sad  and  low,  and  sbe 
was  weeping.  And  then  again  they  both  were 
silent  for  a  little  while,  until  she  cried  with  pas- 
sionate sorrow, 

"O  Master,  must  I  go?"  and  clasping  both 
her  hands  together,  raised  her  beseeching  eyes 
up  to  his  face  as  though  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  see  what  sentenco  might  be  written 
there. 

"No,  not  against  yoor  will,"  he  answered; 
but  the  joy  which  for  a  moment  had  half  broken 
forth  into  a  cry,  was  silenced  by  the  tone  in- 
which  he  spoke,  it  was  so  grave  and  cold ;  and 
while  she  stood  abashed  and  silent,  he  added 
sorrowfully  and  reproachfully,  "  Your  father — 
your  mothe^  Berthakle,  are  they  both  forgotten?" 

"Forgire  me,  for  I  did  forget!  I  thou^rht 
only  of  myself,"  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  "  Oh, 
do  not  hate  me — do  not  look  in  anger  on  me !" 

Sbe  stretched  out  both  her  hands  to  him ;  he 
took  them  into  his,  looking  with  a  deep,  search- 
ing pity  on  her,  and  with  unutterable  melody 
his  rich  voice  spoke : 

"  My  child,  you  condemn  yourself  too  much. 
I  well  know  there  have  been  few  moments  in 
your  life  when  you  have  forgotten  others  in 
thoughts  of  your  own  self    Be  comforted." 

"My  fiither!  my  mother!"  she  murmured  to 
herself,  in  low  and  tender  tones,  as  though  she 
sought,  by  whispering  their  names,  to  strengthen 
herself  for  the  great  sacrifice ;  and  then  again 
she  was  quite  silent,  and  they  both  stood  b^ide 
each  other,  until  at  last  she  raised  her  head, 
and  with  a  face  quite  pale,  like  marble,  with  the 
long,  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  cast  down  upon 
her  cheek,  with  trembling  and  white  lips,  she 
slowly  said, 

"My  Master,  I  wiU  go." 
And  then  there  came  suddenly — almost  in  the 
moment  that  the  words  w«re  spoken — a  pasaioii- 
ate  flood  of  tears. 
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He  spoke  no  word  of  comfort ;  be  could  not 
understand  her  overwhelming  grief;  nor  had  he 
any  sympathy  with  it.  Many  long  solitary 
years,  perhaps,  had  chilled  the  feelings  of  youth. 
Perhaps  from  his  calm  station,  he  looked  back 
upon  them  with  a  kind  of  pity,  smiling  at  the 
passionate  grief  and  the  still  more  passionate  joy 
that  trifles  once  could  give  him.  His  passion 
was  his  art.  And  he  was  happy  in  it,  perhaps 
as  happy  as  he  wished  to  be,  for  he  had  forgotten 
much. 

Only  when  the  poor  child's  wild  outburst  of 
sorrow  bad  partly  died  away,  and  the  deep  bitter 
sobs  grew  hushed,  did  the  Kapell-meister  speak 
to  her. 

He  spoke  to  her  about  her  parents ;  about 
their  poverty,  and  the  small  help  which  she  had 
yet  been  able  to  give  to  them ;  of  their  love  for 
her,  their  pride  in  her,  and  the  joy  that  it  would 
give  her  to  be  the  comfort  and  support  of  their 
old  age.  Her  heart  answered  to  each  word, 
and  her  tears  ceased  to  fall,  and  her  resolve 
grew  still  more  firm  that  she  would  think  about 
herself  no  more.  Then  he  spoke  of  her  own 
iiiture ;  rejoicing  that  her  great  talent  would  be 
no  longer  hidden ;  that  she  would  make  a  name 
to  herself,  and  gain  the  honor  that  here  she 
scarcely  could  have  hoped  to  gain. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  silence  him, 
and  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  again — for  what  was 
fame  to  herl  And  when  at  last  he  tried  to 
strengthen  her  for  her  departure — telling  her 
how  each  day  would  lessen  her  regret;  how 
gradually  old  memories  would  fade  away ;  how 
the  keen  sorrow  there,  though  hard  to  bear  at 
iirst,  would  lose  some  portion  of  its  sharpness 
every  hour — she  only  shook  her  head  and  wept. 

*'My  child,  it  is  growing  late.  They  will 
be  looking  for  you  at  home,'*  said  the  Kapell- 
meister, breaking  the  silence  that  bad  fallen 
over  them. 

5ihe  roused  herself,  and  rose  hurriedly. 

*'  Yes,  I  should  have  gone  before — I  did  not 
know  how  late  it  was.  Master,  I  have  kept  you 
here  much  too  long.  For^ve  me :  it  was  very 
thoughtless,**  she  said  timidly. 

**  Nay,  my  child,  it  was  I  rather  who  detained 
you,**  he  answered  kindly. 

She  stood  before  him,  her  lips  trembling,  and 
her  eyelids  cast  down,  as  if  she  wished  to  speak, 
and  had  not  courage.  Then  she  made  a  great 
effort,  and  the  words  came  out  : 

**  You  must  not  think  that  I  am  ungrateful. 
You  have  been  exceeding  kind  to  roe.**  She 
did  not  weep,  but  great  sobs  heaved  up  her 
bosom  convulsively. 

**A11  my  life*s  gratitude  can  never  be  too 
much,  can  never  pay  you  back  all  that  I  owe 
you — never !  but  all  my  life  I  will  remember 
you,  and  love  you ;  and  0,  think  of  me  when  I 
am  gone  !** 

*'  Yes,  I  will  think  of  you,  my  child,"  the 
Kapell-meister  said,  and  even  his  voice,  so  calm 
at  all  times,  seemed  shaken  with  emotion  now ; 
'*  I  will  think  of  you  as  of  one  who  was  taken  from 
me  in  the  moment  when  I  felt  that  she  might 


become  as  dear  as  a  daughter  to  me.**  The 
Kapell-meister  stooped  over  the  kneeling  giri, 
and  pressed  a  cold  calm  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
Thei^  when  a  few  moments  had  passed,  with  a 
stead^oice  again  he  gently  bade  her  go ;  and 
she  rosAup,  weeping  no  more,  and,  like  a  child, 
obeyed  bin.  Their  last  words  together  were  of 
ordinary  twigs. 

"  You  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  the  usual 
time,  BerthaMel*' 

**  I  will  come.  Master.** 

And  so  they  parted. 

For  many  years,  in  the  choir  of  the  court 
chi4>el  at  Ibpsden,  Berthalde  Reimer*s  voice 
had,  it  wasr  said,  so  strange  a  power,  that 
strong  men  were  moved  to  tears  in  hearing  it 
Men  who  htA  not  prayed  for  years  bent  their 
knees  inv<4|ntarily,  and  bowed  their  heads, 
awed  by  its  solemn  and  unutterable  beauty. 

For  many  years  she  lived,  and  sung,  and  suf- 
fered.    Then  she  died. 

It  is  very  long  ago ;  yet  among  the  people, 
many  a  kind  tradllion  lingers  even  now  of  the 
blind  girl  who  sanjsd-vondrously;  who,  coming 
a  stranger  to  their  town,  lived  with  them,  gentle 
to  all,  yet  ever  sad  and  calm,  and  pensive,  until 
her  aged  parents  died ;  the«,  dying  too,  as  if 
her  work  was  done,  pi%ed  to  be  buried  far 
away,  in  the  country  whence  she  came ;  and  so 
was  laid  by  loving  hands  in  the^ot^hich  she 
had  chosen,  close  to  a  nameless  gh^  tf^ 
rested  in  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  churcL 
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BY  CHABLBS   DICKSNS. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— Attobmbt  akd  Cubht. 

THE  name  of  Mr.  Vholes,  preceded  by  the 
legend  Ground  Floor,  is  inscribed  upon  adoor- 
post  in  Symond's  Inn,  Chancery  Lane ;  a  little, 
pale, wall-eyed,  woe-begone  inn,  like  a  large  dust- 
binn  of  two  compartments  and  a  sifter.  It  looks 
as  if  Symond  were  a  sparing  man  in  his  day,  and 
constructed  his  inn  of  old  building  materials, 
which  took  kindly  to  the  dry  rot  and  to  dirt  and 
all  things  decaying  and  dismal,  and  perpetuated 
Sjrmond's  memory  with  congenial  shftbbiness. 
Quartered  in  this  dingy  hatchment  commemora- 
tive of  Symond,  are  the  legal  bearings  of  Mr 
Vholes. 

Mr.  Yheles's  office,  in  disposition  retiring  and 
in  situation  retired,  is  squeezed  up  in  a  comer, 
and  blinks  at  a  dead  wall.  Three  feet  of  knotty 
floored  dark  passage  bring  the  client  to  Mr.  Vhole's 
jet  black  door,  in  an  angle  profoundly  dark  on 
the  brightest  midsummer  morning,  and  encum- 
bered by  a  black  bulk-head  of  cellarage  staircase 
against  which,  belated  civilians  generally  strike 
their  brows.  Mr.  Yholes's  chambers  are  on  so 
small  a  scale,  that  one  clerk  can  open  the  door 
without  getting  off  his  stool,  while  tiie  other  who 
elbows  him  at  the  same  desk  has  equal  faeilitiej 
for  poking  the  fire.  A  smell  as  of  unwholesome 
sheep,  blending  with  the  smell  of  must  and  dust 
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i.s  referable  to  the  nightly  (and  oft<'n  daily)  con- 
sumption of  mutton  fat  in  candlc8,  and  to  the 
fretting  of  parchment  forms  and  skins  in  greasy 
drawers.  The  atmosphere  is  otherwise  stale  and 
close.  The  place  was  last  painted  or  white- 
washed beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  two 
chimneys  smoke,  and  there  is  a  loose  outer  sur- 
face of  soot  every  where,  and  the  dull  cracked 
windows  in  their  heavy  frames  have  but  one 
piece  of  character  in  them,  which  is  a  determina- 
tion to  be  always  dirty,  and  always  shut,  unless 
coerced.  This  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  weaker  of  the  two  usually  having  a  bundle 
of  firewood  thrust  between  its  jaws  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Vholes  is  a  very  respectable  man.  He 
has  not  a  large  holiness,  but  he  is  a  very  respect- 
able man.  He  is  allowed  by  the  greater  attor- 
neys who  have  made  good  fortunes,  or  are  mak- 
ing them,  to  be  a  most  respectable  man.  He 
never  misses  a  chance  in  his  practice ;  which  is 
a  mark  of  respectability.  He  never  takes  any 
pleasure;  which  is  another  mark  of  respectability. 
He  is  reserved  and  serious;  which  is  another 
mark  of  respectability.  His  digestion  is  impaired, 
which  is  highly  respectable.  And  he  is  making 
hay,  of  the  grass  which  is  flesh,  for  his  three 
daughters.  And  his  father  is  dependent  on  him 
in  the  Vale  of  Taunton. 

The  one  great  principle  of  the  EngUsh  law  is, 
to  make  business  for  itself.  There  is  no  other 
principle  distinctly,  certainly,  and  consistently 
maintained  through  all  its  narrow  turnings. 
Viewed  by  this  light  it  becomes  a  coherent 
'scheme,  and  not  the  monstrous  maze  the  laity 
are  apt  to  think  it.  Let  them  but  once  dearly 
perccWe  that  its  grand  principle  is  to  make  busi- 
ness for  itself  at  their  expense,  and  surely  they 
will  cease  to  grumble. 


But,  nol 
seeing  it  b; 
sometimes 
grace,  and 
respectabilit] 
erful  play 
my  good  sir?^ 
client,  "repeal 


rceiving  this  quite  plainly— only 
in  a  confused  way — the  laity 
in  peace  and  pocket,  with  a  bad 
ble  very  much.  Then  this 
Vholes  is  brought  into  pow- 
lera.  "Repeal  this  statute, 
Mr.  Kenge,  to  a  smarting 
dear  sir  ?  Never,  with  my 
consent.  Alter  this  law,  sir,  and  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  your  rash  proceeding  on  a  class  of 
practitioners  very  worthily  represented,  allow  me 
to  say  to  you,  by  the  opposite  attorney  in  the 
case,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  Sir,  that  class  of  practitioners 
would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now 
you  can  not  afford — I  would  say,  the  social 
y^ystem  can  not  afford — to  lose  an  order  of  men 
like  Mr.  Vholes.  Diligent,  persevering,  steady, 
acute  in  business.  My  dear  sir,  I  understand 
your  present  feelings  against  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  I  grant  to  be  a  little  hard  in 
your  case;  but  I  can  never  raise  my  voice  for 
the  demolition  of  a  class  of  men  like  Mr.  Vholes.*' 
The  respectability  of  Mr.  Vholes  has  even  been 
cited  with  crushing  effect  before  Parliamentary 
committees,  as  in  the  following  blue  minutes  of 
a  distinguished  attorney's  evidence.  "  Question 
(number  Ave  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 


eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine).  If  I  understand 
you,  these  forms  of  practice  indisputably  occa.sion 
delay?  Answer.  Yes,  some  delay.  Question. 
And  g^eat  expense?  Answer.  Most  assuredly 
they  can  not  be  gone  through  for  nothing.  Ques- 
tion. And  unspeakable  vexation  ?  Answer.  1 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  They  have  never 
given  m€  any  vexation  ;  quite  the  contrary. 
Question.  But  you  think  that  their  abolition 
would  damage  a  class  of  practitioners?  Answer. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it  Question.  Can  you  in- 
stance any  type  of  that  class  ?  Answer.  Tes. 
I  would  unhesitatingly  mention  Mr.  Vholes.  He 
would  be  ruined.  Question.  Mr.  Vholes  is  con- 
sidered, in  the  profession,  a  respecti^le  man? 
Answer" — which  proved  fatal  to  the  inquiry  for 
ten  years — "  Mr.  Vholes  is  considered,  in  the  pro- 
fession, a  most  respectable  man." 

So  in  fandliar  conversation,  private  authorities 
no  less  disinterested  will  remark  that  they  don't 
know  what  this  age  is  coming  to ;  that  we  are 
plunging  down  precipices ;  that  now  here  is  some- 
thing else  gone ;  that  these  changes  are  death  to 
people  like  Vholes ;  a  man  of  undoubted  respect- 
ability, with  a  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and 
three  daughters  at  home.  Take  a  few  steps 
more  in  this  direction,  say  they,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  Vholes's  father?  Is  he  to  perish  ?  And 
of  Vholes's  daughters?  Are  they  to  be  shirt- 
makers,  or  governesses  ?  As  though,  Mr.  Vholes 
and  his  relations  being  minor  cannibal  chiefis,  and 
it  being  proposed  to  abolish  cannibalism,  indig- 
nant champions  were  to  put  the  case  thus  ; 
Make  man-eating  unlawfiil,  and  you  starve  the 
Vholeses ! 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Vholes  with  his  three  daugh- 
ters and  his  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  con- 
tinually doing  duty,  like  a  piece  of  timber,  to 
shore  up  some  decayed  foundation  that  has  be- 
come a  pit-fall  and  a  ntiisance.  And  with  a 
great  many  people,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
the  question  is  never  one  of  a  change  from  Wrong 
to  Bight  (which  is  quite  an  extraneous  consider- 
ation), but  is  always  one  of  injury  or  advantage 
to  that  eminently  respectable  legion,  Vholes. 

The  chancellor  is,  within  these  ten  minutes, 
"up"  for  the  Long  Vacation.  Mr.  Vholes,  and 
his  young  client,  and  several  blue  bags  hastily 
stuffed,  out  of  ail  reg^arity  of  form,  as  the  larger 
sort  of  serpents  are  in  their  first  gorged  state, 
have  returned  to  the  official  den.  Mr.  Vholes, 
quiet  and  unmoved,  as  a  man  of  so  much  re- 
spectability ought  to  be,  takes  off  his  dose  black 
gloves  as  if  he  were  skiiming  his  hands,  lifts  off 
his  tight  hat  as  if  he  were  scalping  himself,  and 
sits  down  at  his  desk.  The  client  throws  his  hat 
and  gloves  upon  the  ground — tosses  them  any 
where,  without  looking  after  them  or  caring 
where  they  go ;  flings  himself  into  a  chair,  half 
sighing  and  half  groaning ;  rests  his  aching  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  looks  the  portrait  of  Young 
Despair. 

"  Again  nothing  done  I"  says  Eichard.  "  No- 
thing, nothing  done  T' 

"Don't  say  nothing  done,  sir,"  returns  the 
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placid  Vholos.  "  That  is  scaroely  fair,  sir,  scarce- 
ly fair  I" 

"Why,  what  w  done?"  says  Richard,  turning 
gloomily  upon  him. 

"That  may  not  be  the  whole  question,"  re- 
turns Yholes.  "The  question  may  branch  off" 
into  what  is  doing,  what  is  doing?" 

"  And  what  is  doing  ?"  asks  the  moody  client. 

Yholes,  sitting  with  his  arms  on  his  desk, 
quietly  brings  the  tips  of  his  five  right  fingers  to 
meet  the  tips  of  his  five  left  fingers,  and  quietly 
separating  them  again,  and  fixedly  and  slowly 
looking  at  his  client,  replies  : 

"  A  good  deal  is  doing,  sir.  We  have  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  whe«l,  Mr.  Carstone,  tod  the 
wheel  is  going  roimd." 

"Yes,  with  Ixion  on  it.  How  am  I  to  get 
through  the  next  four  or  five  accursed  months  ?" 
exclaims  the  young  man,  rising  froni  his  chair, 
and  walking  about  the  room. 

"Mr.  C,"  returns  Yholes,  following  him  close 
with  his  eyes  wherever  he  goes,  "your  spirits  are 
hasty,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  on  your  account. 
Excuse  me  if  I  recommend  you  not  to  chafe  so 
much,  not  to  be  so  impetuous,  not  to  wear  your- 
self out  so.  You  should  have  more  patience. 
Tou  should  sustain  yourself  better." 

"  I  ought  to  imitate  you,  in  fact,  Mr.  Yholes  ?" 


king  at  the 
ig  meal  of 

professional 
his  inward 
quietude : 


says  Richard,  sitting  down  again  with  an  iropa 
tient  laugh,  and  beating  the  Devil's  ^attoo  with 
his  boot  on  the  pattemless  carpet. 

"  Sir,"  returns  Yholes, 
client,  as  if  he  were  making  a  li 
him  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  wj 
appetite.  *  *  Sir,  * '  returns 
manner  of  speech  and  his' 
"  I  should  not  have  had  the  presumption  to  pr^ 
pose  myself  as  a  model,  for. your  imitation,  or 
any  man's.  Let  me  but  leave  a  good  name  to 
my  three  daughters,  and  that  is  enough  for  me; 
I  am  not  a  self-seeker.  But,  since  you  mention 
me  so  pointedly,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  should 
like  to  impart  to  you  a  little  of  my— come  sir, 
you  are  disposed  to  call  it  insensibility,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  objection — say  insensibility — a 
little  of  my  insensibility." 

"Mr.  Yholes,"  explains  the  client,  somewhat 
abashed,  "  I  had  no  intention  to  aocuse  you  of 
insensibility." 

"I  think  you  had,  sir,  without  knowing  it,'* 
returns  the  equable  Yholes.  "Yery  naturally. 
It  is  my  duty  to  attend  to  your  interests  with  a 
cool  head,  and  I  can  quite  understand  that  to 
your  excited  feelings  I  may  appear,  at  such  times 
as  the  present,  insensible.  My  daughters  may 
know  me  better ;  my  aged  father  may  know  me 
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better.  Bat  they  hftve  known  me  much  longer 
than  yon  hftve,  and  the  confiding  eye  of  affection 
is  not  the  diatrustfu]  eye  of  business.  Not  that 
I  complain,  sir,  of  the  eye  of  business  being  dis- 
trustful; quite  the  contrary.  In  attending  to 
your  interests,  I  wish  to  have  all  possible  checks 
upon  me ;  it  is  right  that  I  should  have  them ; 
1  court  inquiry.  But  your  interests  demand  that 
I  should  be  cool  and  methodical,  Mr.  Carstone ; 
and  I  can  not  be  otherwise— no,  sir,  not  even  to 
please  you." 

Mr.  Vholes,  after  glancing  at  the  official  cat 
who  is  patiently  watching  a  mouse's  hole,  fixes 
his  charmed  gaze  again  on  his  young  client,  and 
proceeds  in  his  buttoned-up,  half-audible  voice, 
as  if  there  were  an  unclean  spirit  in  him  that 
will  neither  come  out  nor  speak  out : 

"  What  are  you  to  do,  sir,  yon  inquire,  during 
the  Vacation.  I  should  hope  you  g^tleman  of 
the  army  may  find  many  me&ns  of  amusing  your- 
selves, if  you  gire  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  had 
asked  me  what  /was  to  do,  during  the  Vacation, 
I  could  have  answered  you  more,  readily.  I  am 
to  attend  to  your  interests.  I  am  to  be  found 
here,  day  by  day,  attending  to  your  interests. 
That  is  my  duty,  Mr.  C. ;  and  Term  time  or  Va- 
cation miJces  no  difference  to  me.  If  you  wi^h 
to  consult  me  as  to  your  interests,  you  will  find 
me  here  ai  all  times  alike.  Other  profsssional 
men  go  out  of  town.  I  don't.  Not  that  I  blame 
them  for  going ;  I  merely  say,  I  don't  go.  This 
desk  is  your  rock,  sir  1" 

Mr.  Vholes  gives  it  a  rap,  and  it  sounds  as 
hollow  as  a  coffin.  Not  to  Biohard,  though. 
There  is  encouragement  in  the  sound  to  him. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Vholes  knows  there  is. 

"I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Vholes,"  says 
Richard,  more  &miliarly  and  good*humored]y, 
*'that  you  are  the  most  reliable  fellow  in  the 
world  *,  and  that  to  have  to  do  with  you,  is  to 
Have  to  do  with  a  man  of  business  who  is  not  to 
be  hoodwinked.  But  put  yourself  in  my  case, 
dragging  on  this  dislocated  life,  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  difficulty  every  day,  continually 
hoping  and  continually  disappointed,  conscious 
of  change  upon  change  for  the  worse  in  myself^ 
and  of  no  change  for  the  better  in  any  thing  else ; 
and  you  will  find  it  a  dark-looking  case  some- 
times, as  I  do." 

''  You  know,"  says  Mr.  Vholes,  "  that  I  never 
give  hopes,  sir.  I  told  you  from  the  first,  Mr. 
C,  that  I  never  give  hopes.  Particularly  in  a 
case  like  this,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  oosts 
comes  out  of  the  estate,  I  should  not  be  consid- 
erate of  my  good  i.ame,  if  I  gave  hopes.  It 
might  seem  a^  I  oosts  were  my  object  Still, 
when  you  say  i^ere  is  no  change  for  the  better, 
I  must,  as  a  bare  matter  of  fact,  deny  that." 

"Ay?"  returns  Eichard,  brightening.  "But 
how  do  you  make  it  out  ?" 

"  Mr.  Carstone,  you  are  represented  by — " 

"  You  said  just  now — ^a  rock." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  gently  shaking 
his  head,  and  rapping  the  hollow  desk  with  a 
sound  as  if  ashes  were  falling  on  ashes,  and  dust 


on  dust,  "  a  rock.  That's  something.  You  are 
separately  represented,  and  no  longer  hidden  and 
lost  in  the  interests  of  others.  That^i  something. 
The  suit  does  not  sleep ;  we  wake  it  up,  we  air 
it,  we  walk  it  about.  ThaVi  something.  It's 
not  all  Jamdyce,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
JliaVt  something.  Nobody  has  it  all  his  own 
way  now,  sir.     And  thaVi  something,  surely." 

Richard,  kis  face  flushing  suddenly,  strikes  the 
desk  with  his  clenched  hand. 

"  Mr.  Vholes !  If  any  man  had  told  me,  when 
I  first  went  to  John  Jamdyce's  house,  that  he  was 
any  thing  but  the  disinterested  friend  he  seemed 
— that  he  was  what  he  has  gradually  turned  out 
to  be— t  could  have  found  no  words  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  slander ;  I  could  not  h^ve  defended 
him  too  ardently.  So  little  did  I  know  of  the 
world  I  Whereas,  now,  I  do  declare  to  you  that 
he  becomes  to  me  the  embodiment  of  tiie  suit; 
that,  in  place  of  its  being  an  abstr8;ction,  it  is 
John  Jamdyce ;  that  the  more  I  suflfer,  the  more 
indignant  I  am  with  him ;  that  every  new  delay, 
and  every  new  disappointment,  is  only  a  new 
injury  from  John  Jamdyoe's  hand." 

"No,  no,"  says  Vholes.  "Don't  say  so.  We 
ought  to  have  patience,  all  of  us.  Besides,  I 
never  disparage,  sir.    I  never  disparage." 

"  Mr.  Vholes, ' '  returns  the  angry  client.  "  Ton 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  he  would  hare  strangled 
the  suit  if  he  oould." 

"He  was  not  active  in  it,"  Mr.  Vholes  admits, 
with  an  appearance  of  reloetanoe.  "He  certainly 
was  not  active  in  it.  But  however,  but  however, 
he  might  have  had  amiable  intentions.  Who 
can  read  the  heart,  Mr.  C.  1" 

"  You  can,"  returns  Richard. 

"I,Mr.C.?" 

"Well  enough  to  know  what  his  intuitions 
were.  Are,  or  are  not,  our  interests  conflicting? 
Tell — ^me — ^thatl"  says  Richard,  aooompanying 
his  last  three  words  virith  tiiree  raps  on  his  rock 
of  trust. 

"  Mr.  C,"  returns  Vholes,  immovable  in  attl^ 
tnde  and  never  winking  his  hungry  eyes,  "I 
should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  your  profes- 
sional adviser,  I  should  be  departing  from  my 
fidelity  to  your  interests,  if  I  represented  those 
interests  as  identical  vrith  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Jamdyce.  They  are  no  such  thing,  sir.  I  never 
impute  motives ;  I  both  have,  and  am,  a  father, 
and  I  never  impute  motives.  But  I  must  not 
shrink  from  a  professional  duty,  eren  if  it  sows 
dissension  in  families.  I  understand  you  to  be 
now  consulting  me  professionally,  as  to  your  in- 
terests? You  are  so?  I  reply  then,  they  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Jamdyce." 

"  Of  course  they  are  not«"  cries  Richard.  "  You 
found  that  out  long  ago." 

"Mr.  C,"  returns  Vholes,  "I  wish  to  say  no 
more  of  any  third  party  than  is  necessary.  I 
wish  to  leave  my  good  name  unsullied,  together 
with  any  little  property  of  which  I  may  become 
possessed  through  industry  and  perseveranoe,  to 
my  daughters  Emma,  Jane,  and  Caroline.  I 
abo  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  my  professiosial 
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brethren.  When  Mr.  Skimpolc  did  ine  the  honor, 
sir — 1  will  not  say  the  very  high  honor,  for  I  never 
utoop  to  flattery— K)f  bringing  us  together  in  thia 
room,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  could  ofier  no 
I'piiiion  or  advice  as  to  your  interests,  while  those 
interests  were  intrusted  to  another  member  of  the 
prol'G;>6ion.  And  I  spoke  in  such  terms  as  I  was 
bound  to  speak,  of  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office, 
which  stands  high.  You,  sir,  t|^ought  fit  to 
withdraw  your  interests  from  that  keeping,  never- 
theless, and  to  oflfer  them  to  me.  You  brought 
them  with  clean  hands,  sir,  and  I  accepted  them 
with  clean  hands.  Those  interests  are  now  par* 
amount  in  this  office.  My  digestive  functions, 
a.s  you  may  have  beard  me  mention,  are  not  in 
a  good  state,  and  rest  might  improve  them ;  but 
1  shall  not  rest,  sir,  while  I  am  your  iirpresenta- 
tive.  Whenever  you  want  me,  you  will  find  me 
here.  Sununon  me  any  where,  and  I  will  come. 
During  the  long  vacation,  sir,  I  shall  devote  ray 
leisure  to  studying  your  interests  more  and  more 
closely,  and  to  making  arrangements  for  moving 
Heaven  and  Earth  (including,  of  course,  the  Chan- 
cellor) after  Michaelmas  Term ;  and  when  I  ulti- 
mately congratulate  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Vholes, 
with  the  severity  of  a  determined  man,  "  when  I 
ultimately  congratulate  you,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart,  on  your  accession  to  fortune— which,  but 
that  I  never  givo  hopes,  I  might  say  something 
furthei:  about — ^you  will  owe  me  nothing,  beyond 
whatever  little  balance  may  be  then  outstanding 
iff  the  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  not 
included  in  the  taxed  costs  allowed  out  of  the 
estate.  I  pretend  to  no  claim  upon  you,  Mr.  C, 
but  for  the  zealous  and  active  discbarge — not 
the  languid  and  routme  discharge,  sir:  that  much 
credit  I  stipulate  for — of  my  professional  duty.  My 
duty  prosperously  ended,  all  between  «s  is  ended." 

Vholes  finally  adds,  by  way  of  rider  to  this 
declaration  of  his  principles,  that  as  Mr.  Carstone 
i.s  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  perhaps  Mr.  C. 
will  favor  him  with  an  order  on  his  agent  for 
twenty  pounds  on  account. 

*'  For  there  have  been  many  little  con^nltatlohs 
and  attendances  of  late,  sir,"  observes  Vholes, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Diary,  "  and  these 
things  mount  up,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  man 
of  capital.  When  we  first  entered  on  our  pres- 
ent relations,  I  stated  to  you  openly — it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  mine  that  there  never  can  be  too  much 
openness  between  solicitor  and  client— that  I 
was  not  a  man  of  capital ;  and  that  if  capital 
was  your  object,  you  had  better  leave  your  papers 
in  Kenge's  office.  No,  Mr.  C,  you  will  find  none 
of  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  capital 
here,  sir.  This,"  Vholes  gives  the  desk  one  hol- 
low blow  again,  ^*  is  your  rook ;  it  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more." 

The  client,  with  his  dejection  insensibly  re- 
lieved, and  his  vague  hopes  rekindled,  takes  pen 
and  ink  and  writes  the  draft :  not  without  per- 
plexed consideration  and  calculation  of  the  date 
it  may  bear,  implying  scant  effeots  in  the  agent's 
haads.  A*.l  the  while.  V^iolen.  buttoned  u^*  in 
body  and  mind,  looki*  at  him  attentively.     All 


the  while,  Vholes's  official  cat  watches  the  mouse's 
hole. 

Lastly,  the  client,  shaking  hands,  beseechen 
Mr.  Vholes  for  Heaven's  sake  and  Earth's  nake, 
to  do  his  utmost  to  "  pull  him  through"  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Vholes,  who  never  gives 
hopes,  layp  his  palm  upon  the  client's  shoulder, 
and  answers  with  a  smile,  "Always  here,  air. 
Personally,  or  by  letter,  you  will  always  find  me 
here  sir,  with  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  Thus 
they  part ;  and  Vholes,  left  alone,  employs  him- 
self in  carrying  sundry  little  matters  out  of  hi-s 
Diary  into  his  draft  bill  book,  for  the  ulfunatr 
behoof  of  his  three  daughters.  So  might  an  in- 
dustrious fox,  or  bear,  make  up  his  aocount  of 
chickens  or  stray  travelers  with  an  eye  to  hi# 
cubs ;  not  to  di^arage  by  that  word,  the  three 
raw-visaged,  lank,  and  buttoned-up  maidens  who 
dwell  with  the  parent  Vholes  in  an  earthy  cot- 
tage situated  in  a  damp  garden  at  Kennington. 

Richard,  emerging  from  the  heavy  shade  o! 
Symond's  Inn  into  the  sunshine  of  Chancery  Lane 
—for  there  happens  to  be  sunshine  there  to-day 
— walks  thoughtfully  on,  and  turns  into  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  passes  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  trees.  On  many  such  loungers  have  the  speck- 
led shadows  of  those  trees  often  fallen ;  on  the 
like  bent  head,  the  bitten  nail,  the  lowering  eye, 
the  lingering  step,  the  purposeless  and  dreamy 
air,  the  good  consuming  and  consumed,  the  life 
turned  sour.  This  lounger  is  not  shabby  yet,  but 
that  may  come.  Chancery,  which  knows  no  ynn- 
dom  but  in  Precedent,  is  very  rich  in  such  Pre- 
cedents ;  and  why  should  one  be  diflferent  from 
ten  thousand  ? 

Yet  the  time  is  so  short  since  his  depreciation 
began,  that  as  he  saunters  away,  reluctant  to 
leave  the  spot  for  some  long  months  together, 
though  he  hates  it,  Richard  himself  may  feel  his 
own  case  as  if  it  were  a  startling  one.  While 
his  heart  is  heavy  with  corroding  care,  suspense, 
distrust,  and  doubt,  it  may  have  room  for  some 
sorrowful  wonder  when  he  recalls  how  difierent 
his  first  visit  there,  how  different  he,  how  different 
all  the  colors  of  his  mind.  But  injustice  breeds 
injustice;  the  fighting  with  shadows  and  being 
defeated  by  them,  necessitates  the  setting  up  of 
substances  to  combat ;  from  the  impalpable  suit 
which  no  man  alive  can  understand,  the  time 
for  that  being  long  gone  by,  it  has  become  a 
gloomy  relief  to  turn  to  the  palpable  figure  of  the 
friend  who  would  have  saved  him  from  this  ruin, 
and  make  Aim  his  enemy.  Richard  has  told 
Vholes  the  truth.  Is  he  in  a  hardened  or  a  .•soft- 
ened mood,  he  still  lays  hi:i  injuries  equally  at 
that  door ;  he  was  thwarted,  in  that  quarter,  of 
a  set  pur{k>se,  and  that  purpose  cnuld  only  orig- 
inate in  the  one  subject  that  is  resolving  his  ex- 
istence into  itself;  besides,  it  Is  a  justification  to 
him  in  his  own  eyes  to  have  an  embodied  antag- 
onist and  oppressor. 

Is  Richard  a  monster  in  all  this— or  would 
Chancery  be  found  rich  in  such  Precedents  to<>, 
if  they  could  be  got  for  c!:ation  from  iV.o  Eec«>rU 
ing  Angel  ? 
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Two  pairs  of  eyes  not  unnsed  to  such  people 
]ook  after  him,  se,  biting  his  nsils  and  brooding, 
he  crosHes  the  square,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
shadow  of  the  southern  gateway.  Mr.  Guppy 
and  Mr.  Weevle  are  the  possessors  of  those  eyes, 
and  they  have  been  leaning  in  conversation  against 
the  low  stone  parapet  under  the  trees.  He  passed 
close  by  them,  seeing  nothing  but  the  ground. 

"Williwn,"  says  Mr.  Weevle,  adjusting  his 
whiskers ;  *^  there's  combustion  going  on  there ! 
It's  not  a  case  of  Spontaneous,  but  it's  smoulder- 
ing combustion  it  is." 

"Ah I"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "he  wouldn't  keep 
out  of  Jamdyce,  and  I  suppose  he's  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt.  I  never  knew  much  of  him. 
He  was  as  high  as  the  Monument  when  he  was 
on  trial  at  our  place.  A  good  riddance  to  me, 
whether  as  clerk  or  client !  Well,  Tony,  that  as 
I  was  mentioning  is  what  they're  up  to." 

Mr.  Guppy,  refolding  his  arms,  resettles  him- 
self against  the  parapet,  a."*  resuming  a  conversa- 
tion of  interest. 

"  They  are  still  up  to  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
"  still  taking  stock,  still  examining  papers,  still 
going  over  the  heaps  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  At 
this  rate  they'll  be  at  it  these  seven  years." 

"And  Small  is  helping?" 

"  Small  lefk  us  at  a  week's  notice.  Told  Kenge, 
his  grandfather's  business  was  too  much  for  the 
old  gentleman,  and  he  could  better  himself  by 
undertaking  it.  There  had  been  a  coolness  be- 
tween myself  and  Small  on  account  of  <his  beitig 
so  close.  But  he  said  you  and  I  began  it ;  and 
as  he  had  me  there — for  we  did — I  put  our  ac- 
quaintance on  the  old  footing.  That's  how  I 
come  to  know  what  they're  up  to." 

"  You  haven't  looked  in  at  all  ?" 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  little  disconcerted, 
*  to  be  unreserved  with  you,  I  don't  greatly  relish 
the  house,  except  in  your  company,  and  therefore 
I  have  not;  and  therefore  I  proposed  this  little 
appointment  for  our  fetching  away  your  thmgs. 
There  goes  the  hour  by  the  clock !  Tony ;"  Mr. 
Guppy  becomes  mysteriously  and  tenderly  elo- 
quent; "it  is  necessary  tbat  I  should  impress 
upon  your  mind  once  more,  that  circumstances 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  have  made  a  mel- 
ancholy alteration  in  my  most  cherished  plans, 
and  in  that  unrequited  image  which  1  formerly 
mentioned  to  you  as  a  friend.  That  image  is 
^shattered,  and  that  idol  is  laid  low.  My  only 
wish  now,  in  connection  with  the  objects  which 
]  had  an  idea  of  carrying  out  in  the  court,  with 
your  aid  as  a  friend,  is  to  let  'em  alone  and  bury 
'em  in  oblivion.  Do  you  think  it  passible,  do  you 
think  it  at  all  likely  (I  put  it  to  you,  Tony,  as  a 
fdend),  from  your  knowledge  of  that  capricious 
and  deep  old  character  who  fell  a  prey  to  the — 
Spontaneous  element;  do  you,  Tony,  think  it  at 
all  likely  that,  on  second  thoughts,  he  put  those 
letters  away  any  where,  after  you  saw  him 
alive,  and  tbat  they  were  not  destroyed  that 
night?" 

Mr.  Weevle  reflects  for  some  time.  Shakes  his 
head.     Decidedly  thinks  not. 


"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  as  they  walk  toward 
the  court,  "  once  again  understand  me,  as  a  friend, 
Without  entering  into  fui*ther  explanations,  I  may 
repeat  that  the  idol  is  down.  I  have  no  purpose 
to  serve  now,  but  burial  in  oblivion.  To  that  1 
have  pledged  myself.  I  owe  it  to  myself^  and  1 
owe  it  to  the  shaittered  image,  as  also  to  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control.  If  you 
was  to  express  to  me  by  a  gesture,  by  a  wink,  that 
you  saw  lying  any  where  in  your  late  lodgings, 
any  papers  that  so  much  as  looked  like  the  papers 
in  question,  I  would  pitch  them  into  the  fire,  sir, 
on  my  own  responsibility." 

Mr.  Weevle  nods.  Mr.  Guppy,  much  elevated 
in  his  own  opinion  by  having  delivered  these  ob- 
servations, with  an  air  in  part  forensic  and  in  part 
romantic — ^this  gentleman  having  a  passion  for 
conducting  any  thing  in  the  form  of  an  examuia- 
tion,  or  delivering  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  sum- 
ming up  or  a  speech— accompanies  his  friend  with 
dignity  to  the  court. 

Never,  since  it  has  been  a  court,  has  it  had 
such  a  Fortunatus's  purse  of  gossip  as  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  rag  and  bottle  shop.  Regularly, 
every  moraing  at  eight,  is  the  elder  Mr.  Small- 
weed  brought  down  to  the  comer  and  carried  in, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Small  weed,  Judy,  and  Bart; 
and  regularly,  all  day,  do  they  all  remain  there 
until  nine  at  night,  solaced  by  gipsy  dinners,  not 
abundant  in  quantity,  from  the  cook's  shop ;  rum- 
maging and  searching,  digging,  delvmg,  and  div- 
ing among  the  treasures  of  the  late  lamented. 
What  those  treasures  are,  they  keep  so  secre.t, 
that  the  court  is  maddened.  In  its  delirium  it 
imagines  guineas  pouring  out  of  teapots,  crown- 
pieces  overflowing  punch-bowls,  old  chairs  and 
mattresses  stuffed  with  Bank  of  England  notes. 
It  possesses  itself  of  the  sixpenny  history  (with 
highly-colored  folding  frontispiece)  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Dancer  and  his  sister,  and  also  of  Mr.  Elwes  of 
Sufliblk,  and  transfers  all  the  facts  from  those  au- 
thentic narratives  to  Mr.  Erook.  Twice  when 
the  dustman  is  called  in  to  carry  off  a  cart-load 
of  old  paper,  ashes,  and  broken  bottles,  the  whole 
court  assembles  and  pries  into  the  baskets  as  they 
come  forth.  Many  times  the  two  gentlemen  who 
write  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the  tissue 
paper  are  seen  prowling  in  the  neighborhood — 
shy  of  each  other,  their  late  pai-tner»hip  being 
dissolved.  The  Sol  skillfully  carries  a  vein  of  the 
prevailing  interest  through  the  Harmonic  nights. 
Little  Swills,  in  what  are  professionally  known 
as  "patter"  allusions  to  the  subject,  is  received 
with  loud  applause ;  and  the  same  vocalist "  gags'' 
Ml  the  regular  business  like  a  man  inspired.  Even 
Mbs  M.  Melvilleson,  in  the  revived  Caledonian 
melody  of  "  We're  a'  nodding,"  points  the  senti- 
ment that "  the  dogs  love  broo"  (whatever  the  na- 
ture of  that  refreshment  may  be)  with  such  arch- 
ness, and  such  a  turn  of  the  head  toward  next  door, 
that  she  is  immediately  understood  to  mean,  Mr. 
Smallweed  loves  to  find  money,  and  is  nightly 
honored  with  a  double  encore.  For  all  this,  the 
court  discovers  nothing ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Piper  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  now  conmiunicate  to  the  late  lodger 
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whttse  appearaiioo  is  the  nignaffor  a  general  rally, 
it  k  in  one  continual  ferment  to  discover  •very 
thing  and  more. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  with  every  eye  in 
the  court^B  head  upon  them,  knock  at  the  dosed 
door  of  the  late  lamented's  house,  in  a  high 
state  of  popularity.  But,  being  contrary  to  the 
conrt's  expectation  admitted,  they  immediately 
become  unpopular,  and  are  considered  to  mean 
no  good. 

The  shutters  are  more  or  lees  closed  all  over  the 
house,  and  the  ground-floor  is  suffioiently  dark 
to  require  candles.  Introduced  into  the  back 
shop  by  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  they,  fresh 
from  the  sunlight,  can  at  first  see  nothing  save 
darknees  and  shadows;  but  they  gradually  dis- 
oem  the  elder  Mr.  Smallweed,  seated  in  his  chair 
upon  the  brink  of  a  well  or  grave  of  waste  paper ; 
the  virtuous  Judy  groping  therein,  like  a  female 
sexton;  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  on  the  level  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  snowed  up  in  a  heap  of  paper 
fragments,  print  and  manuscript  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  accumulated  compliments  that 
have  been  sent  flying  at  her  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  whole  party.  Small  included,  are 
blackened  with  dust  and  dirt,  and  present  a 
fiendish  appearance  not  relieved  by  the  general 
aspect  of  the  room.  There  is  more  litter  and 
lumber  in  it  than  of  old,  and  it  is  dirtier  if  pos- 
sible; likewise,  it  is  ghostly  with  traces  of  its 
dead  inhabitant,  and  even  with  his  chalked  writ- 
ing on  the  wall. 

On  the  entrance  of  visitors,  Mr.  Smallweed  and 
Judy  simultaneously  fold  their  arms,  and  stop  in 
their  researches. 

"Ah  \"  croaks  the  old  gentleman.  "  How  de 
do,  gentlemen,  how  de  do  1  Come  to  fetch  your 
property,  Mr.  Weevle  ?  That's  well,  that's  weU. 
Ha!  hal  We  should  have  been  forced  to  sell 
you  up,  sir,  to  pay  your  warehouse  room,  if  you 
had  left  it  here  much  longer.  Tou  feel  quite  at 
home  here,  again,  I  dare  say  ?  Glad  to  see  you, 
glad  to  see  you  T' 

Mr.  Weevle,  thanking  him,  ca«ti  an  eye  about. 
Mr.  Guppy's  eye  follows  Mr.  Weevle's  eye.  Mr. 
Weevle's  eye  comes  back  without  any  new  intel- 
ligence in  it.  Mr.  Guppy 's  eye  comes  back,  and 
meets  Mr.  Smallweed's  eye.  That  engaging  old 
gentleman  is  still  murmuring,  like  some  wound- 
up instrument  running  down,  "  How  de  do,  sir 
— how  de — how — ."  And  then  having  run 
down,  he  lapses  into  grinning  silence,  as  Mr. 
Guppy  starts  at  seeing  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  stand- 
ing in  the  darl^ess  opposite,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him. 

"  Gentleman  so  kind  as  to  act  as  my  solici- 
tor," says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  I  am  not 
the  sort  of  client  for  a  gentlemau  t^  such  note ; 
but  he  is  so  good  I" 

Mr.  Guppy  slightly  nudging  his  friend  to  take 
another  look,  makes  a  shuffling  bow  to  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn, who  returns  it  with  an  easy  nod.  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  is  looking  on  as  if  he  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  and  were  r&ther  amused  by  the 
novelty. 


**  A  good  deal  of  property  here,  sir,  I  should 
say,"  Mr.  Guppy  obaerves  to  Mr.  Smallweed. 

**  Priaoipally  rags  and  rubbiah,  my  dear  friend ! 
rags  and  rubbiah  1  Me  and  Bart,  and  my  grand- 
daughter Judy,  are  endeavoring  to  make  out  an 
inventory  of  what's  worth  any  thing  to  selL  Bat 
we  haven't  come  to  much  as  yet,  we — ^haven't 
— come — ^to— hah  !'* 

Mr.  Smallweed  haa  run  down  again ;  while  Mr. 
Weevle's  eye,  attended  by  Mr.  Guppy's  eye,  has 
again  gone  round  the  room  and  come  back. 

"Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Weevle.  "We  won't 
intrude  any  longer,  if  you'll  allow  us  to  go  up- 
stairs." 

"  Any  where,  my  dear  sir,  any  where  I  Tou're 
at  home.    Make  yourself  so,  pray  1" 

As  they  go  up-stairs,  Mr.  Guppy  lifts  his  eye- 
brows inquiringly,  and  looks  at  Tony.  Tony 
shakes  his  head.  They  find  the  old  room  very 
dull  and  dismal,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fire  that 
was  burning  on  that  memorable  night  yet  in  the 
discolored  grate.  They  have  a  great  disinclina- 
tion to  touch  any  object,  and  carefully  blow  the 
dust  from  it  first.  Nor  are  they  desirous  to  pro- 
long their  visit :  padung  the  few  movables  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  never  speaking  above  a 
whisper. 

"Look  here,"  says  Tony,  recoiling.  "Here's 
that  horrible  cat  coming  in !" 

Mr.  Guppy  retreats  behind  a  chair.  "  Small 
told  me  of  her.  She  went  leaping,  and  bound- 
ing and  /taring  about,  that  night,  like  a  dragon, 
and  got  out  on  the  house-top,  and  roamed  about 
up  there  for  a  fortnight,  then  came  tumbling 
down  the  chimney  very  thin.  Did  you  ever  see  . 
such  a  brute?  Looks  as  if  she  knew  all  about 
it,  don't  she?  Almost  looks  as  if  she  was  Erook. 
Shoohool     Get  out,  you  goblin !" 

Lady  Jane  in  the  doorway,  with  her  tiger-snarl 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  dub  of  a  tail,  shows  no 
intention  of  obeying ;  but  Mr.  Tulkinghom  stum- 
bling over  her,  she  spits  at  his  rusty  legs,  and 
swearing  ¥rrathfully,  takes  her  arched  back  up- 
stairs. Possibly  to  roam  the  houstops  again,  and 
return  by  the  chinmey." 

"Mr.  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "oouM 
I  have  a  word  with  you  ?" 

Mr.  Guppy  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  Galaxy 
Gallery  of  British  Beauty  from  the  wall,  and  de- 
positing those  works  of  art  in  their  old  ignoble 
band-box.  "  Sir,"  he  returns,  reddening,  "  I  wish 
to  act  with  courtesy  toward  every  member  of  the 
profession,  and  especially,  I  am  sure,  toward  a 
member  of  it  so  well  known  as.  yourself— I  will 
truly  add,  sir.  so  distinguished  as  yourself.  Still, 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  sir,  J  must  stipulate  that  if  you 
have  any  word  with  me,  that  word  is  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  my  friend." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"  Tes,  sir.  My  reasons  are  not  of  a  personal 
nature  at  all ;  but  they  are  amply  sufficient  for 
myself." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt."  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is 
aa  imperturbable  as  the  hearthstone  to  which  be 
has  quietly  walked.     "  The  matter  is  not  of  that 
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oonseqnonoe  thai  I  need  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
making  any  conditions,  Mr.  Guppy."  He  pauses 
here  to  smile,  and  his  smile  is  as  dull  and  rUsty 
as  his  pantaloons.  "You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, Mr.  Gnppy ;  you  are  a  fortunate  young 
man,  sir." 

*^  Pretty  well  so,  Mr.  Tnlkinghom ;  I  don't  com- 
plain." 

"  Complain  ?  High  friends,  free  admission  to 
great  houses,  and  access  to  elegant  ladies  1  Why, 
Mr.  Guppy,  Uiere  are  people  in  London  who  would 
give  their  ears  to  be  you." 

Mr.  Guppy,  looking  as  if  he  would  give  his  ovm 
reddening  and  still  reddening  eari*  to  be  one  of 
those  people  at  present  instead  of  himself^  replies, 
"  Sir,  if  I  attend  to  my  profession,  and  do  what 
is  right  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  nor 
to  any  member  of  the  profession,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Tnlkinghom  of  the  Fields.  I  am  not  under 
any  obligation  to  explain  myself  frirther;  and 
witii  all  respect  for  you,  sir,  and  without  offense 
— I  repeat,  without  offense—" 

"Oh,  certainly  I" 

"—I  don't  intend  to  do  it." 

"  Quite  so,"  says  Mr.  Tnlkinghom,  with  a  calm 
nod.  "  Very  good ;  I  see  by  these  portraits  that 
you  take  a  strong  interest  in  the  fashionable  great, 
sir?" 

He  addresses  this  to  the  astounded  Tony,  who 
admits  the  soft  impeachment. 

"A  virtue  in  which  few  Englishmen  are  defi- 
cient," observes  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  He  has  been 
standing  on  the  hearthstone,  with  his  back  to  the 
smoked  chimney-piece,  and  now  turns  round,  with 
his  glasses  to  his  eyes.  "  Who  is  this  ?  *  Lady 
Dedlock.'  Ha  1  A  very  good  likeness  in  its  way, 
but  it  wants  force  of  character.  Good-day  to  you, 
gentlemen ;  good-day  I" 

When  he  has  walked  out,  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a  great 
perspiration,  nerves  himself  to  the  hasty  com- 
pletion of  the  taking  down  of  the  Galaxy  Gallery, 
oonduding  with  Lady  Dedlock. 

"Tony,"  he  says  hurriedly  to  his  astonished 
eompanion,  "  let  us  be  quick  in  putting  the  things 
together,  and  in  getting  out  of  this  place.  It 
were  in  vain  longer  to  conceal  from  you,  Tony, 
that  between  myself  and  one  of  the  members  of 
a  swaniike  aristocracy  whom  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  there  has  been  undivulged  communication 
and  association.  The  time  might  have  been, 
when  I  might  have  revealed  it  to  you.  It  never 
will  be  more.  It  is  due  alike  to  the  oath  I  h»ve 
taken,  alike  to  the  shattered  idol,  and  alike  to 
cireumstsnces  over  which  I  have  no  control,  that 
the  ole  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  I  charge 
you  as  a  friend,  by  the  interest  you  have  ever 
testified  in  the  fashionable  intelligence,  and  by 
any  little  advances  with  which  I  may  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  you,  so  to  bury  it  without 
a  word  of  inquiry  I" 

This  charge  Mr.  Guppy  delivers  in  a  state  little 
short  of  forensic  lunacy,  while  his  friend  shows  a 
dazed  mind  in  his  whole  head  of  hair,  and  even 
in  his  cultivated  whiskers. 


CHAFTKR  XL.~Natxoiial  jlmd  Domistic. 

Eholand  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  for  some 
weeks.  Lord  Coodle  would  go  out.  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  wouldn't  come  in,  and  there  being  nobody 
in  Great  Britain  (to  speak  of)  except  Coodle  and 
Doodle,  there  has  been  no  Government.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  the  hostile  meeting  between  those 
two  great  men  which  at  one  time  seemed  inevit- 
able, did  not  come  off*,  because  if  both  pistols 
had  taken  effect,  and  Coodle  and  Doodle  had 
killed  each  other,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  En- 
gland must  hAve  waited  to  be  governed  until  young 
Coodle  and  young  Doodle,  now  in  frocks  and  long 
stockings,  were  grown  up.  This  stupendous  na- 
tional csiamity,  however,  was  averted  by  l^rd 
Coodle's  making  the  timely  discovery,  that  if  in 
the  heat  of  debate  he  had  said  that  he  scorned 
and  despised  the  whole  ignoble  career  of  Sir 
Thomas  Doodle,  he  had  merely  meant  to  say  that 
party  differences  should  never  induce  him  to  with- 
hold from  it  the  tribute  of  his  warmest  admira- 
tion ;  while  it  as  opportunely  turned  out,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  had  in  his 
own  bosom  expressly  booked  Lord  Coodle  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  mirror  of  virtua  and 
honor.  Still  England  has  been  some  weeks  in 
the  dismal  strait  of  having  no  pilot  (as  was  well 
observed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock)  to  weather  the 
storm ;  and  the  marvelous  part  of  the  matter  is, 
that  England  has  not  appeared  to  care  very  much 
about  it,  but  has  gone  on  eating  and  drinking 
and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  the  old 
world  did  in  the  days  bofore  tiie  flood.  But 
Coodle  knew  the  danger,  and  Doodle  knew  the 
danger,  and  all  their  followers  and  hangers-on 
had  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  danger. 
At  last  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  has  not  only  conde- 
scended to  come  in,  but  has  done  it  handsomely, 
bringing  in  with  him  all  his  nephews,  all  his 
male  cousins,  and  all  his  brothers-in-law.  So 
there  is  hope  for  the  old  ship  yet. 

Doodle  has  found  that  he  must  throw  hinuelf 
upon  the  country— «hiefly  in  the  form  of  sover- 
eigns and  beer.  In  this  metamorphosed  state  he 
is  available  in  a  good  many  places  simultaneously, 
and  can  throw  himself  upon  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  one  time.  Britannia  be- 
ing much  occupied  in  pocketing  Doodle  in  the 
form  of  sovereigns,  and  swallowing  Doodle  in  the 
form  of  beer,  and  in  swearing  her»elf  black  in  ihin 
face  that  she  does  neither — ^plainly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  glory  and  morality — the  London  sea- 
son comes  to  a  sudden  end,  through  all  the  Doo- 
dleitee  and  Coodleitee  dispersing  to  assist  Britan- 
nia in  those  religious  exercises. 

Hence  Mrs.  B«unoewell,  housekeeper  at  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  foresees,  though  no  instructions  have 
yet  come  down,  that  the  family  may  shortly  be 
expected,  together  with  a  pretty  large  accession 
of  cousins  and  others  who  can  in  any  way  assist 
the  great  Constitutional  work.  And  hence  the 
stately  old  dame,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
leads  him  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  along 
the  galleries  and  passages  and  through  the  rooms, 
I  to  witness  before  he  grows  any  older  that  every 
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thing  i8  ready ;  that  floors  are  rubbed  bright,  car- 
pets spread,  curtains  shaken  out,  beds  puffed  and 
patted,  still-room  and  kitchen  cleared  for  action, 
all  things  prepared  as  beseems  the  Dedlock  dig- 
nity. 

This  present  summer  evening,  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  the  preparations  are  complete.  Dreary 
and  solemn  the  old  iiouse  looks,  with  so  many 
appliances  of  habitation,  and  with  no  inhabitants 
except  the  pictured  forms  upon  the  walls.  So 
did  these  come  and  go,  a  Dedlock  in  possession 
might  have  ruminated  passing  along ;  so  did  they 
see  this  gallery  hushed  and  quiet,  as  I  see  it 
now ;  so  think,  as  I  think,  of  the  gap  that  they 
would  make  in  this  domain  when  they  were  gone; 
BO  find  it,  as  I  find  it,  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
could  be,  without  them ;  so  pass  from  my  world, 
as  1  pass  from  theirs,  now  closing  the  reverber- 
ating door  j  so  leave  no  blank  to  miss  them,  and 
so  die. 

Through  some  of  the  fiery  windows,  beautiful 
from  without,  and  set  at  this  simset  hour,  not  in 
dull  gray  stone  but  in  a  glorious  house  of  gold, 
the  light  excluded  at  other  windows  pours  in, 
rich,  lavish,  overflowing  like  the  simmier  plenty 
in  the  land.  Then  do  the  frozen  Dedlocks  thaw. 
Strange  movements  come  upon  their  features,  as 
the  shadows  of  leaves  play  there.  A  dense  Jus- 
tice in  a  corner  is  beguiled  into  a  wink.  A  star- 
ing Barouet  with  a  truncheon,  gets  a  dimple  in 
his  «hin.  Down  into  the  bosom  of  a  stony  shep- 
herdess there  steals  a  fleck  of  Kght  and  warmth, 
that  would  have  done  It  good,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  One  ancestress  of  Volumnia,  in  high-heeted 
shoeS)  very  like  her — casting  the  shadow  of  that 
virgin  event  before  her  full  two  centuries — shoots 
out  into  a  halo  and  becomes  a  saint.  A  maid 
of  honor  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  with 
large  round  eyes  (and  other  charms  to  corre- 
spond), seems  to  bathe  in  glowing  water,  and  it 
ripples  as  it  glows. 

But  the  fire  of  the  sun  is  dying.  Even  now 
the  floor  is  dusky,  and  shadow  slowly  mounts  the 
walls,  bringing  the  Dedlocks  down  like  age  and 
death.  And  now,  upop  my  lady's  picture  over 
the  great  chimney-piece,  a  weird  shade  falls  from 
some  old  tree,  that  turns  it  pale^  and  flutters  it, 
and  looks  as  if  a  great  arm  held  a  vail  or  hood, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  draw  ft  over  her. 
Higher  and  darker  rises  the  shadow  on  the  wall 
— ^now  a  red  gloom  on  the  ceiling — ^now  the  fire 
is  out 

All  that  prospect,  which  from  the  terrace  looked 
80  near,  has  moved  solemnly  away,  tod  changed 
— not  the  first  nor  the  last  of  beautiful  things 
that  look  so  near  and  will  so  change — into  a  dis- 
tant phantom.  Light  mists  arise,  and  the  dew 
falls,  and  all  the  sweet  scents  in  the  garden  are 
heavy  in  the  air.  Now,  the  woods  settle  into 
great  masses  as  if  they  were  each  one  profound 
tree.  And  now  the  moon  rises,  to  separate  tliem, 
and  to  glimmer  here  and  there  in  horizontal  lines 
behind  their  stems,  and  to  make  the  avenue  a 
.pavement  of  light  among  high  cathedral  arches 
fantastically  broken. 


Now,  the  moon  is  high ;  and  the  great  hooM^ 
needing  habitation  more  than  ever,  is  like  a  bodjr 
without  life.  Now,  it  is  even  awful,  stealing 
through  it,  to  think  of  the  live  people  who  have 
slept  in  the  solitary  bedrooms :  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dead.  Now  is  the  time  Cor  shadow,  when 
every  comer  is  a  cavern,  and  every  downward 
step  a  pit,  when  the  stained  glass  is  reflected  iu 
pale  and  faded  hues  upon  the  floors,  when  any 
thing  and  every  thing  can  be  made  of  the  heavj 
staircase  beams  excepting  their  own  proper  shapes, 
when  the  armor  has  dull  lights  upon  it  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  stealthy  movement,  and 
when  barred  helmets  are  frightfully  su^estive 
of  heads  inside.  But,  of  all  the  shadows  in  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  the  shadow  in  the  long  Drawing  Room 
upon  my  lady's  picture  is  the  first  to  come,  the 
last  to  be  disturbed.  At  this  hour  and  by  this 
light  it  changes  into  threatening  hands  raised 
up,  and  menacing  the  handsome  face  with  every 
breath  that  stirs. 

"  She  is  not  well,  ma'am,"  says  a  groom  in 
Mrs.  RounceweH's  audience-chamber. 

"  My  lady  not  well  ?     What's  the  matter  ?*' 

"  Wliy,  my  lady  has  been  but  poorly,  ma'am, 
since  she  was  last  here — ^l  don't  mean  with  the 
family,  ma'am,  but  wh^i  she  was  here  as  a  bird 
of  passage-like.  My  lady  has  not  been  out  ranch, 
for  her,  and  has  kept  her  room  a  good  deal." 

*'Chesney  Wold,  Thomas,"  rejoins  the  hoiLse- 
keeper,  with  proud  complacency,  ^'will  set  my 
lady  up !  There  is  no  finer  air,  and  no  healthier 
soil  in  the  world  1" 

Thomas  may  have  his  own  personal  opinions 
on  this  subject;  probably  hints  them,  in  his  man- 
ner of  smoothing  his  sleek  head  from  the  nape 
of  his  neck  to  his  temples;  but  he  forbears  to  ex- 
press them  further,  and  retires  to  the  servants' 
hall  to  regale  on  cold  meat-pie  and  ale. 

This  groom  is  the  pilot-fish  before  the  nobler 
shark.  Next  evening,  down  come  Sir  Leicester 
and  my  lady  with  their  largest  retinue,  and  down 
oome  the  cousins  and  others  from  all  the  points 
in  the  compass.  Thenceforth  for  some  weeks, 
backward  and  forward  rush  tnysterious  men  with 
no  names,  who  fly  about  all  those  particular  parts 
of  the  country  on  which  Doodle  is  at  present 
Hhrowing  himself  in  an  auriferous  and  malty 
shower,  but  who  are  merely  persons  of  a  restless 
disposition  and  never  do  any  thing  any  where. 

On  these  national  occasions.  Sir  Leicester 
finds  the  cousins  useful.  A  better  man  than  the 
Honorable  Bob  Stables  to  meet  the  hunt  at  din- 
ner, there  could  not  possibly  be.  Better  got  up 
gentlemen  than  the  other  cousins  to  ride  over  to 
polling  booths  and  hustings  here  and  there,  and 
show  themselv'es  on  the  side  of  England,  k  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Yulumnia  is  a  little  dim,  but 
she  is  of  the  true  descent;  and  there  are  many 
who  appreciate  her  sprightly  conversation,  her 
French  conundrums  so  old  as  to  have  become  in 
the  cycles  of  time  almost  new  again,  the  honor  of 
taking  the  fair  Dedlock  in  to  dinner,  or  even  the 
privilege  of  her  hand  in  the  dance.  On  these 
I  national  occasions,  dancing  may  be  a  patriutio 
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sorvice ;  and  Yolumnia  is  constantly  seen  hop- 
ping about,  for  the  good  of  an  ungrateful  and  un- 
pensioning  country. 

My  lady  takes  no  gpreat  pains  to  entertain  the 
numerous  guests,  and,  being  still  unwell,  rarely 
appears  until  late  in  the  day.  But,  at  all  the 
dismal  dinners,  leaden  lunches,  basilisk  balls,  and 
other  melancholy  pageants,  her  mere  appearance 
is  a  relief.     As  to  Sir  Leicester,  he  conceives  it 


utterly  impossible  that  any  thing  can  be  wanting, 
in  any  direction,  by  any  one  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  received  under  that  roof;  and  in  a 
state  of  sublime  satisfaction,  he  moves  among 
the  company,  a  magnificent  refrigerator. 

Daily  the  cousins  trot  through  dust,  and  canter 
over  roadside  turf,  away  to  hustings  and  polling 
booths  (with  leather  gloves  and  hunting  whips 
for  the  counties,  and  kid  gloves  and  riding  canes 
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for  the  boroughs),  and  daily  bring  back  reports 
•n  which  Sir  Leicester  holds  forth  after  dinner. 
Daily  the  restless  men  who  have  no  occupation 
in  life,  present  the  appearanoe  of  being  rather 
busy.  Daily  Yolumnia  has  a  little  cousinly  talk 
with  Sir  Leicester  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
from  which  Sir  Leicester  is  disposed  to  conclude 
that  Yolumnia  is  a  more  reflecting  woman  than 
he  had  thought  her. 

"How  are  we  getting  on?"  says  liiss  Yol- 
umnia, clasping  her  hands.     "  Art  we  safe  ?" 

The  mighty  business  is  nearly  over  by  this 
time,  and  Doodle  will  throw  himself  off  the 
country  in  a  few  days  more.  Sir  Leioaster  has 
just  appeared  in  the  long  drawing-room  after 
dmner ;  a  bright  particular  star,  surrounded  by 
clouds  of  cousins. 

"  Yolumnia,"  replies  Sir  Leicester,  who  has  a 
list  in  his  hand,  "  we  are  doing  tolerably." 
"Only  tolerably  I" 

Although  it  is  summer  weather.  Sir  Leices- 
ter always  has  his  own  particular  fire  in  the 
evening.  He  takes  his  usual  screened  seat  near 
it,  and  repeats,  with  much  flrnmess  and  a  little 
displeasure,  as  who  should  say,  I  am  not  a  com- 
mon man,  and  when  I  say  tolerably,  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  a  common  expression ;  "Yolum- 
nia, we  are  doing  tolerably." 

"  At  least  there  is  no  opposition  to  yoM,"  Yol- 
umnia asserts  vnth  confldenoe. 

"  No,  Yolumnia.  This  distracted  country  has 
lost  its  senses  in  many  reapects,  I. grieve  to  say, 
butr-" 

"It  is  not  so  mad  as  that.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  1" 
Yolumnia's  finishing  the  sentence  restores  her 
to  favor.  Sir  Leicester,  with  a  gracious  incli- 
nation of  his  hesd,  seems  to  say  to  himself,  "A 
sensible  woman  this,  on  the  whole,  though  occa- 
sionally precipitate." 

In  fact,  as^to  this  question  of  opposition,  the 
fair  DedlockV  observation  was  superfluous :  Sir 
Leicester,  on  these  occasions,  always  delivering 
in  his  own  candidateship,  as  a  kind  of  handsome 
wholesale  order  to  be  promptly  executed.  Two 
other  little  seats  that  belong  to  him,  he  treats  as 
retail  orders  of  less  importance ;  merely  sending 
down  the  men,  and  signifying  to  the  tradespeo- 
ple, "  Tou  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  these 
materials  into  twa  members  of  parliament,  and 
to  send  them  home  when  done." 

"I  regret  to  say,  Yolunmia,  that  in  many 
places  the  people  have  shown  a  bad  spirit,  and 
that  this  opposition  to  the  Government  has 
been  of  a  most  determined  and  most  implacable 
description." 

"  W-r-retches  I"  says  Yolumnia. 
"Even,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  glancing  at 
the  circumjacent  cousins  on  sofas  and  ottomans, 
"Even  in  many — in  fact,  in  most— of  those 
places  in  which  the  Government  has  carried  it 
against  a  faction — " 

(Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  Coodleites  ftre 
always  a  faction,  with  the  DoodIeit«^«  and  that 
the  Doodleites  occupy  exactly  the  same  position 
toward  the  Coodleites.) 


" — ^Even  in  them  I  am  shocked,  for  the  credit 
of  Englishmen,  to  be  constrained  to  inform  you 
that  the  Party  has  nob  triamphed  without  being 
put  to  an  enormous  expense.  Hundreds,"  says 
Sir  Leicester,  eying  the  cousins  with  increasing 
dignity  and  swelling  indignation,  "Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  1" 

If  Yolunmia  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of 
being  a  trifle  too  innocent;  seeing  that  the  inno- 
cence which  would  go  extremely  well  with  a  sash 
and  tucker,  is  a  little  otot  of  keeping  with  the 
rouge  and  pearl  necklace.  Howbeit,  impelled  by 
izmocence,  she  asks — 
"What  for?" 

"  Yolumnia,"  remonstrates  Sir  Leicester,  with 
his  utmost  severity.     "Yolunmia  1" 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  what  for,"  cries  Yol- 
unmia, vrith  her  favorite  little  scream.  "How 
stupid  I  am  I  I  mean  what  a  pity  I" 

"I  am  glad,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "thai you 
do  mean  what  a  pity." 

Yolunmia  hastens  to  express  her  opinion  that 
the  shocking  people  ought  to  be  tried  as  traitors, 
and  made  to  support  the  Party. 

"  I  am  glad,  Yolumnia,"  repeats  Sir  Leicester, 
unmindful  of  these  mollifying  sentiments,  "  that 
yon  do  mean  what  a  pity.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
the  electors.  But  as  you,  though  inadvertently, 
and  vdthout  intending  so  unreasonable  a  question, 
asked  me  '  what  for  ?'  let  me  reply  to  you.  For 
necessary  expenses.  And  I  trust  to  your  good 
sense,  Yolumnia,  not  to  pursue  the  subject,  hers 
or  elsewhere." 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ob- 
serve a  crushing  aspect  toward  Yolunmia,  be- 
cause it  is  whispered  abroad  that  these  necessary 
expenses  will,  in  some  two  hundred  election  pe- 
titions, be  unpleasantly  connected  with  the  word 
bribery ;  and  because  some  graceless  jokers  have 
consequently  suggested  the  omission  from  the 
church  service  of  the  ordinary  supplication  in  be- 
half of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  have 
reconunended  instead  that  the  prayers  of  the  oon- 
gpregation  be  requested  for  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  gentlemen  in  a  very  unhealthy  state. 

"  I  suppose,"  observes  Yolumnia,  having  taken 
a  little  time  to  recover  her  spirits  after  her  late 
castigation, "  I  suppose  Mr.  Tulkioghom  has  been 
worked  to  death." 

"I  don't  know,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  opening 
his  eyes,  "  why  Mr.  Tulkinghom  should  be  worked 
to  death.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
engagements  may  be.  He  is  not  a  candidate." 
Yolumnia  had  thought  he  might  have  been 
employed.  Sir  Leicester  could  desire  to  know  by 
whom,  and  what  for?  Ydlunmia,  abashed  again, 
suggests,  by  Somebody — to  advise  and  make  ar- 
rangements. Sir  Leicester  is  not  aware  than  any 
client  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  been  in  need  of  his 
assistance. 

Lady  Dedlock,  seated  at  an  open  window  with 
her  arm  upon  its  cushioned  ledge  and  looking  out 
at  the  evening  shiEkdows  falling  on  the  park,  has 
seemed  to.  attend  since  the  lawyer's  name  was 
mentioned. 
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A  Unguid  cousin  with  a  mustache,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  debility,  now  observes  from  bis  couch, 
that— man  told  him  ya'as'dy  that  Tulkinghom 
had  gone  down  t'that  iron  place  t'give  legal  'pin- 
ion 'bout  something;  and  that,  contest  being  over 
t'day,  'twould  be  highly  jawlly  thing  if  Tulking- 
hem  should  'pear  with  news  that  Goodie  man  was 
floored. 

Mercury  in  attendance  with  coffee  informs  Sir 
Leicester,  hereupon,  that  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  ar- 
rived, and  is  taking  dinner.  My  lady  turns  her 
head  inward  tot  the  moment,  then  looks  out  again 
as  before. 

Yolumnia  is  chaarmed  to  hear  that  her  Delight 
is  come.  He  is  so  original,  such  a  stolid  creature, 
such  an  immense  being  for  knowing  all  sorts  of 
things  and  never  telling  them !  Yolumnia  is  per- 
suaded that  he  must  be  a  Freemason.  Is  sure 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  lodge,  and  wears  short  aprons, 
and  is  made  a  perfect  Idol  of,  with  candlesticks 
and  trowels.  These  lively  remarks  the  fair  Ded- 
lock  delivers  in  her  youthful  manner,  while  mak- 
ing a  purse. 

**  He  has  not  been  here  once,"  she  adds,  "  since 
I  came.  I  really  had  some  thoughts  of  breaking 
my  heart  for  the  inconstant  creature.  I  had  al- 
most made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  dead." 

It  may  be  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  or  it 
may  he  the  da'ker  gloom  within  herself  but  a 
shade  is  on  my  lady's  face,  as  if  she  thought  "  1 
would  he  were  1" 

^^Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  '^is  al- 
ways welcome  here,  and  always  discreet  trhere- 
soever  he  is.  A  very  valuable  person,  and  de- 
servedly respected." 

The  debilitated  cousin  supposes  he  is  **'nor- 
mously  rich  fl'er." 

'^  He  has  a  stake  in  the  country,"  says  Sir  Lei- 
cester, '*  I  have  no  doubt  He  is,  of  course,  hand- 
somely paid,  and  he  associates  almost  on  a  foot| 
ing  of  equality  with  the  highest  society.'i 
Every  body  starts.  For  a  gun  is  fired  close  by. 
*<  Good  gracious,  what's  th8;t !"  cries  Yolumnia 
with  her  little  withered  scream. 

**  A  rat, ' '  says  my  lady.  "  And  they  have  shot 
him." 

Enter  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  followed  by  Mercuries 
with  lamps  and  candles.  "No,  no,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  "  I  think  not.  My  lady,  do  you  object 
to  the  twilight?" 

On  the  contrary,  my  lady  prefers  it. 
"Yolumnia?" 
0 1  nothing  is  so  delicious  to  Yolumnia  as  to 
sit  and  talk  in  the  dark  I 

"Then  take  them  away,"  says  Sir  Leicester. 
"  Tulkinghom,  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  do  you 
do?" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  with  his  usual  leisurely  ease 
advances,  renders  his  passing  homage  to  my  lady, 
ttbakes  Sir  Leicester's  hand,  snd  subsides  into  the 
chsir  proper  to  him  when  he  has  any  thing  to 
communicate,  on  the  opposi^  side  of  the  baronet's 
little  newBX>aper-table.  Sir  Leicester  is  apprehen- 
sive that  my  lady,  not  beh)g  very  well,  will  take 
cold  at  that  open  window.    My  lady  is  obliged 


to  him,  but  would  rather  sit  there,  for  the  air. 
Sir  Leicester  rises,  adjusts  her  scarf  about  her, 
and  returns  to  his  seat.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  in  the 
meanwhile  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Now,"  says  Sir  Leicester.  " How  has  that 
contest  gone  ?' 

"  Oh,  hollow  from  the  beginning.  Not  a  chance. 
They  have  brought  in  both  their  people.  You  are 
beaten  out  of  all  reason.     Three  to  one." 

It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  policy  and 
mastery  to  have  no  political  opinions ;  indeed,  no 
opinions.  Therefore  he  s^rs  "  you"  are  beaten 
and  not  "we." 

Sir  Leicester  is  majestically  wroth.  Yolumnia 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  debilitated 
cousin  holds  that  it's— sort  of  thing  that's  sure 
t'apn  s'longs  votes — giv'n— Mob* 

"  It's  the  place  you  know,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
goes  on  to  say  in  the.  fast  increasing  darknes«, 
when  there  is  silence  again,  "where  they  wanted 
to  put  up  Mrs.  Bouncewell's  son." 

"  A  proposal  which,  as  you  correctly  informed 
me  at  the  time,  he  had  the  becoming  taste  and 
perception,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  "to  decline. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  by  any  means  approve  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Rounoewell,  when 
he  was  here  for  some  half-hour,  in  this  room ;  but 
there  was  a  sense  of  propriety  in  his  decision 
which  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge*" 

"Ha!"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "It  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  very  active  in  this  elec- 
tion, though." 

Sir  Leicester  is  distinctly  heard  to  gasp  before 
speaking.  "Did  I  understand  yon?  Did  you 
say  tiiat  Mr.  Rouncewell  had  been  very  active  iu 
this  election?" 

"  Unconmionly  active." 

"Against—" 

*^  0  dear  yes,  against  you.  He  is  a  very  good 
speaker.  Plain  and  emphatic.  He  made  a  dam- 
aging effect,  and  h^  great  influence.  In  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings  he  carried  all  be- 
fore him." 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  company,  though  no- 
body can  see  him,  that  Sir  Leicester  is  staring 
majestically. 

"  And  he  was  much  assisted,"  says  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom, as  a  wind-up,  "by  his  son." 

"By  his  son,  sir?'*  repeats  Sir  Leicester,  with 
awful  politeness. 

"By  his  son." 

"  The  son  who  wished  to  marry  the  young  wo- 
man in  my  lady'n  service?" 

"That  son.     He  has  but  one." 

"Then  upon  my  honor,"  says  Sir  Leicester, 
after  a  terrific  pause,  during  which  ho  has  been 
heard  to  snort  and  felt  to  stare ;  "then  upon  my 
honor,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  reputation  and  prin- 
ciples, the  floodgates  of  society  are  burst  open, 
and  the  waters  have — sr— obliterated  the  land- 
marks of  the  framework  of  the  cohesion  by  which 
things  are  held  together  1" 

General  burst  of  cousinly  indignation.  Yolum- 
nia thinks  it  is  really  high  time,  you  knew,  for 
somebody  in  power  to  step  in  and  do  something 
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going-T-DAYVLK — steeple-chase  pace. 

"I  beg,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  in  a  breathless 
condition,  'Hhat  we  may  not  comment  further 
on  this  cironmstanoe.  Comment  is  superfluous. 
My  lady,  let  me  suggest  in  reference  to  that  young 
woman — " 

"  I  have  no  intention,"  observes  my  lady  from 
her  window,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone,  "  of  part- 
ing with  her." 

"That  was  not  my  meaning,"  returns  Sir 
Leicester.  ^*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
would  suggest  that,  as  you  think  her  worthy  of 
your  patronage,  you  should  exert  your  influence 
to  keep  her  from  these  dangerous  hands.  You 
might  show  her  what  violence  would  be  done,  in 
such  association,  to  her  duties  and  principles; 
and  you  might  preserve  her  for  a  better  fate. 
You  might  point  out  to  her  that  she  probably 
would,  in  good  time,  find  a  husband  at  Chesney 
Wold  by  whom  she  would  not  be — "  Sir  Leices- 
ter adds,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "  drag- 
ged from  the  altars  of  her  forefathers." 

These  remarks  he  offers  with  his  unvarying 
politeness  and  deference  when  he  addresses  him- 
self to  his  wife.  She  merely  moves  her  head  in 
reply.  The  moon  is  rising;  and  where  she  sits 
there  is  a  little  stream  of  cold  pale  light,  in  which 
her  head  is  seen. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom,  "  however,  that  these  people  are,  in  their 
way,  very  proud." 

"Proud?"  Sir  Leicester  doubts  his  hearing. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  all  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  girl — yes,  lover  and  all — 
instead  of  her  abandoning  them,  supposing  she 
remained  at  Chesney  Wold  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"Weill"  says  Sir  Leicester,  tremulously. — 
"Weill  You  should  know,  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 
You  have  been  among  them." 

"Eeally,  Sir  Leicester,"  returns  the  Lawyer, 
"  I  state  the  fact.  Why,  I  could  tell  you  a  story 
—with  Lady  Dedlock^s  permission." 

Her  head  concedes  it,  and  Volumnia  is  en- 
chanted. A  story  1  0  he  is  going  to  tell  some- 
thing at  last  1     A  ghost  in  it,  Volumnia  hopes. 

"No.  Real  flesh  and  blood."  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn  stops  for  an  instant,  and  repeats,  with  some 
little  emphasis  grafted  upon  his  usual  monotony, 
"  Real  flesh  and  blood,  Miss  Dedlock.  Sir  Leices- 
ter, these  particulars  have  only  lately  become 
known  to  me.  They  are  very  brief.  They  exem- 
plify what  I  have  said.  I  suppress  names  for  the 
present.  Lady  Dedlock  will  not  think  me  ill- 
bred,  I  hope?" 

By  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  is  low,  he  can  be 
seen  looking  toward  the  moonlight.  By  the  light 
of  the  moon  Lady  Dedlock  can  be  seen,  perfectly 
stiU. 

"  A  townsman  of  this  Mr.  Rouncewell,  a  man 
in  exactly  parallel  circumstances,  as  I  am  told, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  daughter  who  at- 
tracted the  r  tice  of  a  great  lady.  I  speak  of 
really  a  greai  »^y'j  not  merely  great  to  him,  beti 


married  to  a  gentleman  of  your  condition.  Sir  Lei- 
cester." 

Sir  Leicester  condescendingly  says,  "  Yea,  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ;"  implying  that  then  she  must  have 
appeared  of  very  considerable  moral  dimensions 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ironmaster. 

"  The  lady  was  wealthy  and  beautiful,  and 
had  a  liking  for  the  girl,  and  treated  her  with 
great  kindness,  and  kept  her  always  near  her. 
Now  this  lady  preserved  a  secret  under  all  her 
greatness,  which  she  had  preserved  for  many 
years.  In  fftot,  she  had  in  early  life  been  en- 
gaged to  marry  a  young  rake — ^he  was  a  captain 
in  the  army-^nothing  connected  with  whom  came 
to  any  good.  She  never  did  marry  him,  but  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child  of  which  he  was  the  father.*' 

By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  can  be  seen  looking 
toward  the  moonlight.  By  the  moonlight,  Lady 
Dedlock  can  be  seen  in  profile,  perfectly  stiU. 

"  The  captain  in  the  army  being  dead,  she  be- 
lieved herself  safe ;  but  a  train  of  circumstances 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you,  led  to  discov- 
ery. As  I  received  the  story,  they  began  in  an 
imprudence  on  her  own  part  one  day,  when  die 
was  taken  by  surprise ;  which  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  firmest  of  us  (she  was  very  firm)  to 
be  always  guarded.  There  was  great  domestic 
trouble  and  amazement,  you  may  suppose;  I 
leave  you  to  imagine.  Sir  Leicester,  the  husband*^ 
grief.  But  that  is  not  the  present  point.  When 
Mr.  Rouncewell's  townsman  heard  of  the  dis- 
closure, he  no  more  allowed  the  girl  to  be  patron- 
ized and  honored,  than  he  would  have  suflfered 
her  to  be  trodden  under  foot  before  his  eyes.  Such 
was  his  pride, that  he  indignantly  took  her  away, 
as  if  from  reproach  and  disgrace.  He  had  no 
sense  of  the  honor  done  him  and  his  daughter  by 
the  lad/s  condescension ;  not  the  least.  He  re- 
sented the  girl's  position,  as  if  the  lady  had  been 
the  commonest  of  commoners.  That  is  the  stoiy. 
I  hope  Lady  Dedlock  will  excuse  its  painful  na- 
ture." 

There  are  various  opinions  on  the  merits,  more 
or  less  conflicting  with  Volunmla's.  That  fair 
young  creature  can  not  believe  there  ever  was  any 
such  lady,  and  rejects  the  whole  history  on  the 
threuhold.  The  majority  incline  to  the  debih* 
tated  cousin's  sentiment,  which  is  in  few  words — 
"no  busiQOfis — ^Rouncewell's  femal  towns-man." 
Sir  Leicetiter  generally  refers  back  in  his  mind  to 
Wat  Tyler,  and  arranges  a  sequence  of  events  on 
a  plan  of  his  own. 

There  is  not  much  conversation  in  all,  for  late 
hours  have  been  kept  at  Chesney  Wold  sinoe  the 
necessary  expenses  elsewhere  began,  and  this  is 
the  first  night  in  many  on  which  the  family  have 
been  alone.  It  is  past  ten,  when  Sir  Leicester 
begs  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  ring  for- candles.  Then 
the  stream  of  moonlight  has  swelled  into  a  lake, 
and  then  Lady  Dedlock  for  the  first  time  moves, 
and  rises,  and  comes  forward  to  a  table  for  a  glass 
of  water.  Winking  cousins,  bat-like  in  the  candle 
glare,  crowd  round  to  give  it ;  Volumnia  (always 
ready  for  something  better  if  procurable)  takes 
another,  a  very  ixuld  lip  oi  which  contents  her  ^ 
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Lftdy  Dedlook,  graceful,  self-poenessed,  looked 
after  by  admiring  eyes,  parses  away  elowly  down 
the  long  perspective  by  the  side  of  that  N]rmph, 
not  at  all  improving  her  as  a  question  of  contrast. 


CHAPTER   2X1.— In  Ma.  Tuleiiighokji^s  Room. 

Mr.  Tulkinohorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room, 
a  little  breathed  by  the  journey  up,  though  leis- 
urely performed.  There  is  an  expression  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  discharged  his  mind  of  some 
grave  matter,  and  were,  in  his  close  way,  satis- 
fied. To  say  of  a  man  so  severely  and  strictly 
self-repressed  that  he  is  triumphant  would  be  to 
do  him  as  great  an  injustice  as  to  suppose  him 
troubled  with  love  or  sentiment,  or  any  romantic 
weakness.  He  is  sedately  satisfied.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  rather  increased  sense  of  power  upon 
him,  as  he  loosely  grasps  one  of  his  veinons  vn-ists 
with  his  other  hand,  and  holding  it  behind  his 
back  walks  noiselessly  up  and  down. 

There  is  a  capacious  writing-table  in  the  room, 
OQ  which  is  a  pretty  large  accumulation  of  papers. 
The  green  lamp  is  lighted,  his  treading  glasses  lie 
upon  the  desk,  the  easy  chair  is  wheeled  up  to  it, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  intended  to 
bestow  an  hour  or  so  upon  these  claims  on  his 
attention  before  going  to  bed.  But  he  happens 
not  to  be  in  a  business  mind.  After  a  glance  at 
the  documents  awaiting  his  notice — with  his 
head  bent  low  over  the  table,  the  old  man's  sight 
for  print  or  writing  being  defective  at  night — he 
opens  the  French  window  and  steps  out  up^n  the 
leads.  There  he  again  walks  slowly  up  and 
dovm,  in  the  same  attitude ;  subsiding,  if  a  man 
no  cool  may  have  any  need  to  subside,  from  the 
story  he  has  related  down-stairs. 

The  time  was  once,  when  men  as  knowing  as 
Mr.  Tulkinghora  would  walk  on  turret-tops  in  the 
star-light,  and  look  up  into  the  sky  to  read  their 
fortunes  there.  Hosts  of  stars  are  visible  to-nigh  t, 
though  their  brilliancy  is  eclipsed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  moon.  If  he  be  seeking  his  own  star,  as 
he  methodically  turns  and  turns  upon  the  leads, 
it  should  be  but  a  pale  one  to  be  so  rustily  repre- 
sented below.  If  he  be  tracing  out  his  destiny, 
that  may  b^  written  in  other  characters  nearer  to 
his  hand. 

Am  he  paces  the  leads,  with  his  eyes  most  prob- 
ably as  high  above  his  thoughts  as  they  are  high 
above  the  earth,  he  is  suddenly  stopped  in  passing 
the  window  by  two  eyes  that  meet  his  own.  The 
c<uling  of  his  room  is  rather  low ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  dour,  which  is  opposite  the  vrindow,  is 
of  glass.  There  is  an  inner  baize  door  too,  but 
ihe  night  being  warm  he  did  not  close  it  when  he 
came  up-stairs.  These  eyes  that  meet  his  own, 
are  looking  in  through  the  glass  £rom  the  corridor 
uutside.  Hq  knows  them  well.  The  blood  has 
not  flushed  into  hii  fisoe  so  suddenly  and  redly 
for  many  a  long  year,  as  when  he  recognizes  Lady 
Dcdlock. 

He  steps  into  the  room,  afid  she  comes  in  too, 
dosing  both  the  doors  behind  her.  There  is  a 
wild  disturbance— is  it  fear  or  anger? — in  her 


eyes,  in  her  carriage  and  all  else,  she  looks  as 
she  looked  down-stairs  two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  fear,  or  is  it  anger,  now  ?  He  can  not  be 
sure.    Both  might  be  as  pale,  both  as  intent. 

"LadyDedlock?-' 

She  does  not  speak  at  first,  nor  even  when  she 
has  slowly  dropped  into  the  easy  chair  by  the 
table.  They  look  at  each  other,  like  two  pic- 
tures. 

^^  Why  have  yon  told  my  niory  to  so  many  per- 
sons?" 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
form you  that  I  knew  it." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  it?" 

**  I  have  suspected  it  a  long  while — ^ftilly  known 
it,  a  Uttle  while." 

*•  Months?" 

"Days." 

He  stands  before  her,  with  one  hand  on  a  chair- 
back  and  the  other  in  his  old-fashioned  waistcoat 
and  shirt-frill,  exactly  as  he  has  stood  before  her 
at  any  time  since  her  marriage.  The  same  formal 
politeness,  the  same  composed  deference  that 
might  as  well  be  defiance;  the  whole  man  the 
same  dark,  cold  object,  at  the  same  distance, 
which  nothing  has  ever  diminished. 

"  Is  this  true  concerning  the  poor  g^l  ?" 

He  slightly  inclines  and  advances  his  head,  as 
not  quite  understanding  the  question. 

"You  know  what  you  related.  Is  it  true? 
Do  her  friends  know  my  story  also  ?  Is  it  the 
town-talk  yet?  Is  it  chalked  upon  the  walls 
and  cried  in  the  streets  ?" 

So  I  Anger,  and  £sar,  and  shame.  All  three 
contending.  What  power  this  woman  has,  to 
keep  these  raging  passions  down  !  Mr.  Tulking- 
horo's  thoughts  take  such  form  as  he  looks  at 
her,  with  his  ragged  gray  eyebrows  a  hairs^- 
breadtb  more  contracted  than  usual,  under  her 
gaze. 

"  No,  Lady  Dedlock.  That  was  a  hypothetical 
case,  arising  out  of  Sir  Leicester's  unconsciously 
carrying  the  matter  with  so  high  a  hand.  But 
it  would  be  a  real  case  if  they  knew — what  we 
know." 

"  Then  tiiey  do  not  know  it  yet  ?" 

"No." 

"  Can  I  save  the  poor  girl  from  injury  bef<^re 
they  know  it?" 

"B-eally,  Lady  Dedlock,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  re- 
plies, "  I  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  on 
that  point." 

And  he  thinks,  with  the  interest  of  attentive 
curiosity,  as  he  watches  the  struggle  in  her  breast, 
"  The  power  and  force  of  this  woman  are  astcn- 
ishing!" 

"  Sir,"  she  says,  for  the  moment  obliged  to  set 
her  lips  with  all  the  energy  she  has,  that  bhe  may 
speak  distinctly,  "  I  will  make  it  plainer.  I  do 
not  dispute  your  hypothetical  case.  I  anticipated 
it,  and  felt  its  truth  as  strongly  as  you  can  do, 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Rouncewell  here.  I  knew  very 
well  that  if  he  ci>uld  have  had  the  power  of  seeing 
me  as  I  wo^,  he  would  consider  the  poor  girl 
tami«hed  by  having  for  a  moment  been,  although 
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most  innocently,  the  Bubject  of  my  great  and  dis- 
tinguished patronage.  But,  I  have  an  interest  in 
her ;  or  I  should  rather  say — no  longer  belonging 
to  this  place — I  had ;  and  if  you  can  find  so  much 
consideration  for  the  woman  under  your  foot  as 
to  remember  that,  she  will  be  Tery  sensible  of 
your  mercy." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  profoundly  attentire,  throws 
thia  off  with  a  shrug  of  self-depreciation,  and 
contracts  his  eyebrows  a  little  more. 

"  Tou  have  prepared  me  for  my  exposure,  and 
1  thank  you  for  that  too.  Is  there  any  thing  that 
you  require  of  me?  Is  there  any  claim  that  1 
can  release,  or  any  charge  or  trouble  that  I  can 
spare  my  husband  in  obtaining  Ata  release,  by 
certifying  to  the  exactness  of  your  discovery  ?  I 
will  write  any  thing,  here  and  now,  that  you  will 
dictate.     I  am  ready  to  do  it.'' 

And  she  would  do  it!  thinks  the  lawyer, 
watchful  of  the  firm  hand  with  which  she  takes 
the  pen ! 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you,  Lady  Dedlook.  Pray, 
spare  yourself." 

"  I  have  long  expected  this,  as  yon  know.  I 
neither  wish  to  spare  myself^  nor  to  be  spared. 
Tou  can  do  nothing  worse  to  me  than  you  have 
done.     Do  what  remains,  now." 

"  Lady  Bedlock,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
I  will  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words,  when  you 
have  finished." 

Their  need  for  watching  one  another  should 
be  over  now,  but  they  do  it  all  this  time,  and 
the  stars  watch  them  both  through  the  opened 
Mrindow.  Away  in  the  moonlight  lie  the  wood- 
land fields  at  rest,  and  the  wide  house  is  as  quiet 
as  the  narrow  one.  Tlie  narrow  one  1  Where 
are  the  digger  and  the  spade,  this  peaoeM  night 
destined  to  add  the  last  great  secret  to  the  many 
secrets  of  the  Tulkinghom  existence?  Is  the 
man  bora  yet,  is  the  spade  wrought  yet  ?  Curious 
questions  to  consider,  more  curious  perhaps  not 
to  consider,  under  the  watching  stars  upon  a 
sonomer  night. 

**  Of  repentance  or  remorse,  or  any  feeling  of 
mine,"  Lady  Dedlock  presently  proceeds,  '*  I  say 
not  a  word.  If  I  were  not  dumb,  you  would  be 
deat    Let  that  go  by.     It  is  not  for  your  ears.'' 

He  makes  a  feint  of  offering  a  ph>te6t,  but  ^e 
sweeps  it  away  with  her  disdainful  hand^ 

"  Of  other  and  very  different  things  I  come  to 
speak  to  you.  My  jewels  are  all  in  their  proper 
places  of  keeping.  They  will  be  found  there. 
So,  my  dresses.  So,  all  the  vahiables  I  have. 
Some  ready  money  I  had  with  me,  please  to  say, 
but  no  large  amount.  I  did  not  wear  my  own 
dress,  in  order  that  I  might  avoid  observation. 
1  went,  to  be  henceforward  lost.  Make  this 
known.    I  leave  no  other  charge  with  you." 

"Excuse  me.  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom, quite  unmoved.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
luidecstand  you.     You  went —  ?" 

"To  be  lost  to  all  here.  I  leave  Chesney 
Wold  to-night    I  go  this  hour." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  shakes  his  head.  She  rises; 
bat  he,  without  removing  hand  from  chair-baok 


or  from  old-fisshioned  waistcoat  and  shiit-lnll, 
shakes  his  head. 

"What?    Not  go  as  I  have  said?" 

"No,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  very  calmly  rqilies. 

"  Do  you  Imow  the  relief  that  my  disappearance 
will  be  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  stain  and  blot 
upon  this  place,  and  where  it  is,  and  who  it  is?" 

"  No,  Lady  Dedlock,  not  by  any  means." 

Without  deigning  to  rejoin,  she  moves  to  the 
inner  door  and  has  it  in  her  hand,  when  he  says 
to  her,  without  himself  stirring  hand  or  foot,  or 
raising  his  voice : 

"Lady  Dedlock,  have  the  goodness  to  stop 
and  hear  me,  or  before  you  reach  the  staircase  I 
shall  ring  tli^  alarm  bell  and  rouse  the  house. 
And  then  I  must  speak  out,  ber<»e  every  guest 
and  servant,  every  man  and  woman,  in  it." 

He  has  conquered  her.  She  falters,  tremUea, 
and  puts  her  hand  confusedly  to  her  head.  Slight 
tokens  these  in  any  one  else ;  but  when  so  piao- 
tlced  an  eye  as  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  sees  indaciaion 
for  a  moment  in  such  a  subject,  he  thoroughly 
knows  its  value. 

He  promptly  sajrs  again,  "  Have  the  goodness 
to  hear  me.  Lady  Dedlock,"  and  motions  to  ih» 
chair  from  which  she  has  risen.  She  heeitatea, 
but  he  motions  again,  and  she  sits  down. 

"  The  relations  between  us  are  of  an  unfortu- 
nate description.  Lady  Dedlock;  but,  as  ihof 
are  not  of  my  making,  I  will  not  apoLogixe  lor 
them.  The  position  I  hold  in  reference  to  Sir 
Leicester  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  I  can 
hardly^  imagine  but  that  I  must  long  have  i^ 
peared  in  your  eyes  the  natural  person  to  makt 
this  discovery." 

"Sir,"  she  returns,  without  looking  up  firora 
the  ground,  on  which  her  eyes  are  now  fixed. 
"I  had  better  have  gone.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  not  to  have  detained  me.  I  have  no 
more  to  say." 

"  Excuse  me.  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  add  a  littk 
more  to  hear." 

"  I  wish  to  hear  it  at  the  window,  then.  I 
can't  breathe  where  I  am." 

His  jealous  glanoe  as  she  walks  that  way, 
bctrajTS  an  instant's  misgiving  that  she  may 
have  it  in  her  thou^its  to  leap  over,  and  dashing 
against  ledge  and  cornice,  strike  her  life  out  upon 
the  terrace  below.  But,  a  moment's  observatieo 
of  her  figure  as  she  stands  in  the  window  without 
any  support,  looking  out  at  the  stars — not  op» 
gloomily  out  at  those  stars  which  are  low  in  the 
heavens — ^reassures  him.  By  facing  round  as 
she  has  moved,  he  stands  a  little  behind  her. 

"Lady  Dedlock,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
come  to  a  decision  satisfactory  to  mjrsel^  on  tiie 
course  before  me.  I  am  not  clear  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  aot  next.  I  must  request  you,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  your  secret  as  you  have  kept 
it  so  long,  and  not  to  wonder  tiiat  I  keep  it  too." 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  reply. 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady  Dedlock.  Thia  Is  an  im- 
portant snbject.  Tou'are  honoring  rae  witii  yooi 
attention?" 

"lam." 
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"Thank  you.  I  might  have  known  it,  from 
what  I  have  s^en  of  your  strength  of  character. 
I  ought  not  to  have  asked  the  question,  but  I 
have  the  habit  of  making  sure  of  my  ground, 
step  by  step,  as  I  go  on.  The  sole  consideration 
m  this  unhappy  case  is  Sir  Leicester.^' 

**Then  why,''  she  aslcs  in  a  low  voice,  and 
without  removing  her  gloomy  look  from  those 
distant  stars,  ^^do  you  detain  me  in  his  house?*' 

*^  Because  he  is  the  consideration.  Lady  Bed- 
lock,  I  have  no  occasion  to  tell  you  that  Sir 
Leicester  is  a  very  proud  man ;  that  his  reliance 
upon  you  is  implicit  ]  that  the  fall  of  that  moon 
out  of  the  sky,  would  hot  amaze  him  more  than 
your  faU  from  your  high  position  as  his  wife." 

She  breathes  quickly  and  heavily,  but  she 
stands  as  unflinchingly  as  ever  he  has  seen  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  grandest  company. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  with 
any  thing  short  of  this  case  that  I  have,  I  would 
M  soon  have  hoped  to  root  up,  by  means  of  my 
own  strength  and  my  own  hands,  the  oldest  tree 
on  this  estate,  as  to  shake  your  hold  upon  Sir 
Leicester,  and  Sir  Leicester's  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  you.  And  even  now,  with  this  case,  I 
hesitate.  Not  that  he  could  doubt  (that,  even 
with  him,  is  impossible),  but  that  nothing  can 
prepare  him  for  the  blow." 

"  Not  my  flight  ?"  she  returned.  "  Think  of 
it  again." 

"  Your  flight,  Lady  Bedlock,  would  spread  the 
whole  truth,  and  a  hundred  times  the  whole 
troth,  far  and  wide.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
save  the  family  credit  for  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

There  is  a  quiet  decision  in  his  reply,  which 
admits  of  no  remonstrance. 

**  When  I  speak  of  Sir  Leicester  being  the  sole 
eonsideration,  he  and  the  family  credit  are  one. 
Sir  Leicester  and  the  baronetcy.  Sir  Leicester  and 
Chesney  Wold,  Sir  Leicester  and  his  ancestors, 
and  his  patrimony ;"  Mr.  Tulkinghora  very  dry 
here ;  "  are,  I  need  not  say  to  you.  Lady  Ded- 
lock, inseparable."/ 

"Goon!" 

"Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  pursuing 
his  case  in  his  jog-trot  style^  ^'  I  have  much  to 
consider.  This  is  to  be  hushed  up,  if  it  can  be. 
How  can  it  be,  if  Sir  Leicester  is  driven  out  of 
his  wits,  or  laid  upon  a  death  bed  ?  If  I  inflict- 
ed this  shock  upon  him  to-morrow  morning,  how 
•ould  the  immediate  change  in  him  be  account- 
ed for?  What  could  have  caused  it?  What 
eould  have  divided  you?  Lady  Dedlock,  the 
wall-chalking  and  the  street-crying  would  come 
on  directly;  and  you  are  to  remember  that  it 
would  not  afiect  you  merely  (whom  I  can  not  at 
aU  consider  in  this  business),  but  your  husband, 
Lady  Dedlock,  your  husband." 

He  gets  plainer  as  he  gets  on,  but  not  an  atom 
more  emphatic  or  animated. 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view,"  he  contin- 

oes,  ^*  in  which  the  case  presents  itself.     Sir  Lei- 

Mster  is  devoted  to  you  almost  to  infatuation. 

He  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  that  infatua* 
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tion,  even  knowing  what  we  know.  I  am  put- 
ting an  extreme  case,  but  it  might  be  so.  If  so, 
it  were  better  that  he  knew  nothing.  Better  for 
common  sense,  better  for  him,  better  for  me.  I 
must  take  all  this  into  account,  and  it  combines 
to  render  a  decision  very  difficult." 

She  stands  looking  out  at  the  same  stars,  with- 
out a  word.  They  are  beginning  to  pale,  and  she 
looks  as  if  their  coldness  froze  her. 

**  My  experience  teaches  me,"  says  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom, who  has  by  this  time  got  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  is  going  on  in  his  business  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  like  a  machine.  **  My 
experience  teaches  me.  Lady  Dedlock,  that  most 
of  the  people  I  know  would  do  far  better  to  leave 
marriage  alone.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  troubles.  So  I  thought  when  Sb 
Leicester  married,  and  so  I  always  have  thought 
since.  No  more  about  that.  I  must  now  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  In  the  mean  while  I 
must  beg  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  I 
will  keep  mine." 

"  I  am  to  drag  my  present  life  on,  holding  its 
pains  at  your  pleasure,  day  by  day?"  she  aski, 
still  looking  at  the  distant  sky. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.  Lady  Dedlock." 

"  It  is  necessary,  you  think,  that  I  should  be 
so  tied  to  the  stake?" 

"  1  am  sure  that  what  I  reoonmiend  is  neces- 
sary." 

"  I  am  to  remain  upon  this  gaudy  platform, 
on  which  my  miserable  deception  has  been  so 
long  acted,  and  it  is  to  fall  beneath  me  when 
you  give  the  signal  ?"  she  says,  slowly. 

"Not  without  notice.  Lady  Dedlock.  I  shaU 
take  no  step  without  forewarning  you." 

She  asks  all  her  questions  as  if  she  were  ie> 
peating  them  from  memory,  or  calling  them  over 
in  her  sleep. 

"  We  are  to  meet  as  usual  ?" 

"  Precisely  as  usual,  if  you  please." 

"  And  I  am  to  hide  my  guilt,  as  I  have  done 
so  many  years  ?" 

"  As  you  have  done  so  many  years.  I  should 
not  have  made  that  reference  myself^  Lady  Ded- 
lock, but  I  may  now  remitid  you  that  your  secret 
can  be  no  heavier  to  you  than  it  was,  and  is  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  it  Was.  /  know  it  cer- 
tainly, but  I  believe  we  have  never  wholly  tms^ 
ed  each  other." 

She  stands  absorbed  in  the  same  frozen  way 
for  some  littie  time,  before  asking : 

"  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  be  said  to-night?" 

"Why,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  returns,  methodical- 
ly, as  he  softly  rubs  his  hands,  "  I  should  like  t» 
be  assured  of  your  acquiescence  in  my  arrange- 
ments. Lady  Dedlock." 

"  You  may  be  assured  of  it." 

"  Good.  And  1  would  wish,  in  conclusion,  te 
remind  you,  as  a  business  precaution,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  in  any  com- 
munication with  Sir  Leicester,  that  throughout 
our  interview  I  have  expressly  stated  my  sols 
consideration  to  be  Sir  Leicester's  feeUngs  and 
honor,  and  the  family  reputation.   I  should  hasy 
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been  happy  to  have  made  Lady  DedJock  a  prom- 
inent consideration,  too,  if  the  case  had  admitted 
of  it ;  but  imfortunately  it  does  not.'' 

**  I  can  attest  your  fidelity,  sir." 

Both  before  and  after  saying  it,  she  remains 
absorbed ;  but  at  length  moves,  and  turns,  un- 
shaken  in  her  natural  and  acquired  presence,  to- 
ward the  door.  Mr.  Tundnghom  opens  both  the 
doors  exactly  as  he  would  have  done  yesterday,  or 
as  he  would  have  done  ten  years  ago,  and  makes 
his  old-fashioned  bow  as  she  passes  out.  It  is 
net  an  ordinary  look  that  he  receives  from  the 
handsome  face  as  it  goes  into  the  darkness,  and 
it  is  not  an  ordinary  movement,  though  a  very 
slight  one,  that  acknowledges  his  courtesy.  But, 
as  he  reflects  when  he  is  left  alone,  the  woman 
has  been  putting  no  common  constraint  upon 
herself. 

He  would  know  it  all  the  better,  if  he  saw 
the  woman  pacing  her  own  rooms,  with  hejr  hair 
wildly  thrown  from  her  flung  back  face,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  her  figure  twisted  as  if 
by  pain.  He  would  think  so  all  the  more,  if  he 
saw  the  woman  thus  hurrying  up  and  down  for 
hours,  without  fatigue,  without  intermission, 
followed  by  the  faithful  step  upon  the  Ghost's 
Walk.  But  he  shuts  out  the  now  chilled  air, 
draws  the  window-curtain,  goes  to  bed,  and  falls 
asleep.  .  And  truly  when  tiie  stars  go  out  and 
the  wan  day  peeps  into  the  turret-chamber,  find- 
ing him  at  bis  oldest,  he. looks  as  if  the  digger 
and  the  spade  wete  both  oonmiissioned,  and 
would  soon  be  digging. 

The  same  wan  day  peeps  in  at  Sir  Leicester 
pardoning  the  repentant  country  in  a  mi^estic- 
ally  condescending  dream;  and  at  the  cousins 
entering  on  various  public  employments,  princi- 
pally receipt  of  salary ;  and  at  the  chaste  Yolum- 
nia,  bestowing  a  dower  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
upon  a  hideous  old  General,  with  a  mouth  of 
false  teeth  like  a  piano-forte  too  full  of  keys,  long 
the  admiration  of  Bath  and  the  terror  of  every 
other  community.  Also  into  rooms  high  in. the 
roof^  and  into  oflices  in  court-yards  and  over  sta- 
bles, where  humbler  ambition  dreams  of  bliss  in 
keeper's  lodges,  and  in  holy  matrimony  with  Will 
or  Sally.  Up  comes  the  bright  sun,  drawing 
every  thing  up  with  it — the  Wills  and  Sallys, 
the  latent  vapor  in  the  earth,  the  drooping  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  the  gardeners  to  sweep  the  doMry  turf  and 
unfold  emerald  velvet  where  the  roller  passes,  the 
smoke  of  the  g^eat  kitchen  fire  wreathing  itself 
straight  and  high  into  tiie  lightsome  air.  Lastly, 
up  comes  the  flag  over  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  uncon- 
scious head,  cheerfully  proclaiming  that  Sir  Lei- 
oester  and  Lady  Dedlock  are  in  their  happy 
home,  and  that  there  is  hospitality  at  the  place 
in  Lincolnshire. 


OHAPTER  XLIL— In  Mm.  TuLxiNOHOBif's  Chambbbs. 
Pkom  the  verdant  undulations  and  the  spread- 
ing oaks  of  the  Bedlock  property,  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom  transforms  himself  to  the  stale  heat  and  dust 
of  London.    His  manner  of  ooming  and  going  be- 


tween the  two  places,  is  one  of  his  impenetrafafl- 
ities.  He  walks  into  Cbesney  Wold  as  if  it  wwe 
next  door  to  his  chambers,  and  returns  to  his 
chambers  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  Xan- 
coln's  Inn  Fields.  He  neither  changes  his  dress 
before  the  journey,  nor  talks  of  it  afterward.  He 
melted  out  of  his  turret-room  this  morning,  just 
as  now,  in  the  late  twilight,  he  melts  into  his  own 
square. 

Like  a  dingy  London  bird  among  the  birds  at 
roost  in  these  pleasant  fields,  ^ere  the  sheep  are 
all  made  into  parchment,  the  goats  into  wigs,  and 
the  pasture  into  chaff,  the  Lawyer,  smoke-dried 
and  faded,  dwelling  among  mankind  but  not  con- 
sorting with  them,  aged  without  experience  of 
genial  youth,  and  so  long  used  to  make  his 
cramped  nest  in  holes  sad  comers  of  human 
nature  that  he  has  forgotten  its  broader  and  bet- 
ter range,  comes  sauntering  home.  In  the  oven 
made  by  the  hot  pavements  and  hot  buildings,  he 
has  baked  himself  dryer  than  usual ;  and  he  has, 
in  his  thirsty  mind,  his  mellowed  Port  wine  half 
a  century  old. 

The  lamp-lighter  is  skipping  up  and  down  his 
ladder  on  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  side  of  the  Fields, 
when  that  high-priest  of  noble  mysteries  arrives 
at  ^his  own  dull  court-yard.  He  ascends  the  door- 
steps and  is  gliding  into  the  dusky  hall,  when  he 
encounters  on  the  top  step,  a  bowing  and  propi- 
tiatory little  man. 
"IsthatSnagsby?" 

^'Yes,  sir.  I  hope  you  are  well,  sir.  I  was 
just  giving  you  up,  sir,  and  going  home." 

"Ay?  What  is  it?  What  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  holding  his  hat 
at  the  side  of  his  head,  in  his  deference  toward  his 
best  customer.  "  I  was  wishful  to  say  a  word  to 
you,  sir." 

"  Can  you  say  it  here  ?" 
"Perfectly,  sir." 

"Say  it  then."  The  lawyer  turns,  leans  lus 
arms  on  the  iron  railing  at  ^e  top  of  the  steps, 
and  looks  at  the  lamplighter  lighting  the  court- 
yard. 

"It  is  relating,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a  mys- 
terious low  voice :  "  it  is  relating — ^not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — ^to  the  foreigner,  sir." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  eyes  him  with  some  snrprisa. 
"What  foreigner?" 

"The  foreign  female,  sir.  French,  if  I  don't 
mistake.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage myself,  but  I  should  judge  from  her  man- 
ners and  appearance  that  she  was  French :  any- 
ways, certainly  foreign.  Her  that  was  up-stairs, 
sir,  when  Mr.  Bucket  and  me  had  the  honor  of 
waiting  upon  you  with  the  sweeping-boy  that 
night." 

"Oh!  yes,  yes.  Mademoiselle  Hortense." 
"  Indeed,  sir  ?"  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  his  cough 
of  submission  behind  his  hat.  "  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted myself  with  the  names  of  foreigners  in 
general,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  toould  be  that." 
Mr.  Snagsby  appears  to  have  set  out  in  this  re- 
ply with  some  desperate  design  of  repeating  the 
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name }  but  on  reflection  coughs  again  to  excuse 
himself. 

^  And  what  can  you  haye  to  say,  Snagsby,'' 
demands  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "  about  her  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,'^  return*  the  stationer,  shading  his 
communication  with  his  hat,  "  it  falls  a  little 
hard  upon  me.  My  domestic  happiness  is  veiy 
great — at  least,  it's  as  great  as  can  be  expected, 
I'm  sure— but  my  little  woman  is  rather  given  to 
jealousy.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
she  is  very  much  given  to  jealousy.  And  you  see, 
a  foreign  female  of  that  genteel  appearance  com- 
ing into  the  shop,  and  hovering — I  should  be  the 
last  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expression,  if  I  could 
avoid  it,  but  hovering,  sir — in  the  court — ^you 
know  it  is-^now  an't  it  ?  I  only  put  it  to  your- 
seli^  sir.'' 

Mr.  Snagsby  having  said  this  in  a  very  plaint- 
ive manner,  throws  in  a  cough  of  general  appli- 
eatien  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asks  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn. 

**  Just  so,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby  \  **  I  was 
sure  you  would  feel  it  yourself,  and  would  excuse 
the  reasonableness  of  my  feelings  when  coupled 
with  the  known  exeitableness  of  my  little  wo- 
man. Tou  see,  the  foreign  female — ^which  you 
mentioned  her  name  just  now,  with  quite  a 
native  sound,  I  am  sure— caught  up  the  word 
Snagsby  that  night,  being  uncommon  quick,  and 
made  inquiry,  and  got  the  direction  and  come  at 
dinner-time.  Now,  Guster,  our  young  woman, 
is  timid  and  has  fits,  and  she,  taking  fright  at 
the  foreigner's  looks — ^which  are  fierce — >and  at  a 
grinding  manner  that  she  has  of  speaking — ^which 
is  calculated  to  alarm  a  weak  mind — gave  way  to 
it,  instead  of  bearing  up  against  it,  and  tumbled 
down  the  kitchen-stairs  out  of  one  into  another, 
such  fits  as  I  do  sometimes  think  are  never  gone 
into,  or  come  out  of,  in  any  house  but  ours.  Con- 
sequently there  was,  by  good  fortune,  ample  oc- 
cupation for  my  little  woman,  and  only  me  to  an- 
swer the  shop.  When  she  did  say  that  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn, being  always  denied  to  her  by  his  Em- 
ployer (which  I  had  no  doubts  at  the  time  was  a 
foreign  mode  of  viewing  a  clerk),  she  would  do 
herself  the  pleasure  of  continually  calling  at  my 
place  until  she  was  let  in  here.  Since  then  she 
has  been,  as  I  began  by  saying,  hovering — hov- 
ering, sir,"  Mr.  Snagsby  repeats  the  word  with 
pathetic  emphasis,  "in  the  court.  The  effects 
of  which  movement  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  might  have  already  given 
rise  to  the  painfolest  mistakes  even  in  the  neigh- 
bors' minds,  not  mentioning  (if  such  a  thing  was 
pofl^ble)  my  little  woman.  Whereas,  Goodness 
knows,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  shaking  his  head,  "  I 
never  had  an  idea  of  a  foreign  female,  except  as 
being  formerly  connected  with  a  bunch  of  brooms 
and  a  baby,  or,  at  the  present  time,  with  a  tam- 
bourine and  ear-rings.  I  never  had,  I  do  assure 
you,  sir !" 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  listened  gravely  to  this 
complaint,  and  inquires,  when  the  stationer  has 
finished,  ''  And  thaf  s  all,  is  it,  Snagsby  ?" 


"Why,  yes,  sir,"  that's  all,"  says  Mr.  Snags- 
by, ending  with  a  cough  that  plainly  adds,  "and 
it's  enough,  too — for  me." 

"I  don't  know  what  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
may  want  or  mean,  unless  she  is  mad,"  says  the 
lawyer. 

"  Even  if  she  was,  you  know,  sir,"  Mr.  Snags- 
by pleads,  "  it  wouldn't  be  a  consolation  to  have 
some  weapon  or  another  in  tiie  form  of  a  foreign 
dagger,  planted  in  the  family  " 

"  No,"  says  the  other.  "  Well,  well !  This 
shall  be  stopped.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
inconvenienced.  If  she  comes  again  send  her 
here." 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  much  bowing  and  short 
apologetic  coughing,  takes  his  leave,  lightened 
in  heart.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  goes  up-stairs,  say- 
ing to  himself  "  These  women  were  tjreated  to 
give  trouble,  the  whole  earth  over.  The  mistress 
not  being  enongh  to  deal  with,  here's  the  maid 
now  I  But  I  will  be  short  with  this  jade  at 
least  I" 

So  saying,  he  unlocks  his  door,  gropes  his  way 
into  his  murky  rooms,  lights  his  candles,  and 
looks  about  him.  It  is  too  dark  to  see  much  of 
allegory  over-head  there ;  but  that  importunate 
Roman  who  is  forever  toppling  out  of  the  clouds 
and  pointing,  is  at  his  old  work  pretty  distinctly. 
Not  honoring  him  with  much  attention,  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn takes  a  small  key  from  his  pocket,  un- 
locks a  drawer  in  which  there  is  another  key, 
which  unlocks  a  chest  in  whibh  there  is  another, 
and  so  comes  to  the  cellar-key,  with  which  he 
prepares  to  descend  to  the  regions  of  old  wine. 
He  is  going  toward  the  door  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  when  a  knock  comes. 

"  Who's  this  ?  Ay,  ay.  Mistress,  it's  you,  is 
it?  You  appear  at  a  good  time.  I  have  just 
been  hearing  of  you.  Now  I  What  do  you  want?" 

He  stands  the  candle  on  the  <;himney-piece  in 
the  clerks'  hall,  and  taps  his  dry  cheek  with  the 
key,  as  he  addresses  these  words  of  welcome  to 
Madempiselle  Hortense.  That  feline  personage, 
with  her  lips  tightly  shut,  and  her  eyes  looking 
out  at  him  sideways,  softly  closes  the  door  before 
replying. 

"  I  have  had  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  you, 
sir." 

"J3a««you?" 

"I  have  been  here  very  often,  sir.  It  has  al- 
ways been'  said  to  me,  he  is  not  at  home,  he  is 
engage,  he  is  this  and  that,  he  is  not  for  you." 

"  Quite  right,  and  quite  true." 

"Not  true.     Lies!" 

At  times,  there  is  a  suddenness  in  the  manner 
of  Mademoiselle  Hortense  so  like  a  bodily  spring 
upon  the  subject  of  it,  that  such  subject  involun- 
tarily starts  and  falls  back.  It  is  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn's  case  at  present,  though  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense, with  her  eyes  almost  shut  up  (but  still 
looking  out  sideways),  is  only  smiling  contempt- 
uously, and  shaking  her  head. 

"Now,  Mistress,"  says  the  lawyer,  tapping 
the  key  hastily  upon  the  chinmey-piece.  *'  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  say  it,  say  it." 
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^*  Sir,  you  hare  not  uie  me  well.  ,  Ton  have 
^n  meaa  and  shabby." 

"  Mean  and  shabby,  eh  ?"  returns  the  lawyer, 
rubbing  his  nose  with  the  key. 

"Yes.  What  is  it  that  I  teU  you?  You  know 
you  have.  You  have  attrapped  me — catched  me 
— po  give  you  information;  you  hare  asked  me 
to  show  you  the  dress  of  mine  my  Lady  must 
have  wore  that  night,  you  have  prayed  me  to 
come  in  it  here  to  meet  that  boy — Say !  Is  it 
not?'*  Mademoiselle  Hortense  makes  another 
spring. 

*'  You  are  a  vixen,  a  vixen !"  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
seems  to  meditate,  as  he  looks  distrustfully  at  her ; 
then  he  replies,  **  Well,  wench,  well.   1  paid  you." 

"  You  paid  me  !"  she  repeats,  with  fierce  dis- 
dain. "Two  sovereign  I  I  have  not  change 
them,  I  ref-use  them,  I  des-pise  them,  I  throw 
them  from  me !"  Which  she  literally  does,  tak- 
ing them  out  of  her  bosom  as  she  speaks,  and 
flinging  them  with  such  violence  on  the  floor, 
that  they  jerk  up  again  into  the  light  before  they 
roll  away  into  comers,  And  slo9ly  settle  down 
there  after  spinning  vehemently. 

"Now !"  says  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  darken- 
ing her  large  eyes  again.  "  You  have  paid  me  ? 
Eh,myQod,Oyes!" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  rubs  his  head  with/ the  key, 
while  she  entertains  herself  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh. 

"  You  must  be  rich,  my  fair  friend,"  he  com- 
posedly observes,  "  to  throw  money  about  in  that 
way  1" 

"  I  am  rich,"  she  returns,  "  I  am  very  rich  in 
hate.  I  hate  my  lady,  of  all  my  heart.  You  know 
that." 

"  Know  it  ?    How  should  I  know  it  t" 

"Because  you  have  know^  it  perfectly,  before 
you  prayed  me  to  give  you  that  information. 
Because  you  have  known  perfectly  that  I  was 
ea-r-r-r-raged  1"  It  appears  impossible  for  Ma^ 
demoiselle  to  roll  the  letter  r  sufficiently  in  this 
word,  notwithstanding  that  she  assists  her  ener* 
getio  delivery,  by  clenching  both  her  hands,  and 
setting  all  her  teeth. 

"  Oh  1  I  knew  that,  did  I  ?"  says  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn,  examining  the  wards  of  the  key. 

"  Yes,  without  doubt.  I  am  not  blind.  You 
have  made  sure  of  me  because  you  knew  that. 
You  had  reason  1  I  det-est  her."  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  folds  her  arms,  and  throws  this  last 
remark  at  him  over  one  of  her  shoulders. 

"  Having  said  this,  have  you  nothing  else  to 
sfty.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  I  am  not  yet  placed.  Place  me  well.  Find 
me  a  good  condition !  If  you  can  not,  or  do  not 
cAioose  to  do  that,  employ  me  to  pursue  her,  to 
«hase  her,  to  disgrace  and  to  dishonor  her.  I 
will  help  you  well,  and  with  a  good  will.  It  is 
what  you  do.     Do  I  not  know  that  ?" 

"  You  appear  to  know  a  good  deal,"  Mr.  Tulk- 
iagfaora  retorts. 

"Do  I  not?  Is  it  that  I  am  so  weak  as  to 
believe,  like  a  child,  that  I  oome  hai«  hi  that 
inm  to  reo-eive  that  boy,  only  to  decide  a  Uttto 


bet,  a  wager?— Eh,  my  Qod,  0  yea!"  In  tiiis 
reply,  down  to  the  word  "wager"  inclusive,  Ma- 
demoiselle has  been  ironically  polite  aiui  tender; 
then,  has  suddenly  dashed  into  the  bitterest  and 
most  defiant  scom,  with  her  black  eyes  in  Mie 
and  the  same  moment  very  nearly  shut,  aad 
staringly  wide  open. 

"Now,  let  us  see,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
taping  his  chin  with  the  key,  and  looking  im- 
perturbably  at  her,  "  how  this  matter  stands." 

"Ah  I  Let  us  see,"  Mademoiselle  asseata, 
with  many  angry  and  tight  nods  of  her  head. 

"  You  come  here  to  make  a  remarkably  modait 
demand,  which  you  have  just  stated,  and  it  not 
being  conceded,  you  will  oome  again." 

"And  again,"  says  Mademoiselle,  with  mote 
tight  and  angry  nods.  "And  yet  again.  And 
yet  again.  And  many  times  again.  In  effect, 
for  ever  I" 

"  And  not  only  here,  but  you  will  go  to  Mr. 
Snagsby's  too,  perhaps?  That  visit  not  soooeed- 
ing  either,  you  will  go  again  perhaps  ?" 

"And  again,"  repeats  Mademoiselle,  oatalep> 
tic  with  determination.  "And  yet  again.  And  yet 
again.  And  many  times  again.  In  eflbct,  forever." 

"  Yery  well.  Now,  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  the  candle  and  pickup 
that  money  of  yours.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
behind  the  clerk's  partition  in  the  comer  yonder." 

She  merely  throws  a  laugh  over  her  shoulder, 
and  stands  her  ground  with  folded  arms. 

"You  will  not,  eh?" 

"No,  I  will  not  I" 

"  So  much  the  poorer  you;  so  much  the  richer 
I!  Look  Mistress,  this  is  the  key  of  my  wine 
cellar.  It  is  a  large  key,  but  the  keys  of  prisons 
are  larger.  In  this  city,  there  are  houses  of  cor- 
rection (where  the  treadmills  are,  for  women) 
the  gates  of  which  are  very  strong  and  heavy, 
and  no  doubt  the  keys  too.  I  am  afraid  a  lady 
of  your  spirit  and  activity  would  find  it  an  incoo^ 
venience  to  have  one  of  those  keys  turned  upon 
her  for  any  length  of  time.    What  do  you  thmk  ?" 

"  I  think,"  Mademoiselle  replies,  without  any 
action,  and  in  a  clear  obliging  voice,  "  that  yon 
are  a  miserable  wretch." 

"  Probably,"  returns  Mr.  Tulkin^om,  quietly 
blowing  his  nose.  "  But  I  don't  ask  what  you 
think  of  myself;  I  ask  what  you  think  of  the 
prison." 

"  Nothing.    What  does  it  matter  to  me?" 

"  Why  it  matters  this  much,  Mistress,"  sayi 
the  lawyer,  deliberately  putting  away  his  hand- 
kerchief^ and  adjusting  his  frill,  "  iho  law  is  to 
despotic  here,  that  it  interferes  to  prevent  any 
of  our  good  English  citizens  from  being  troubled, 
even  by  a  lady's  visits,  against  his  desire.  And, 
on  his  complaining  that  he  is  so  troubled,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  troublesome  lady,  and  shuts  her 
up  in  prison  under  hard  discipline.  Turns  the 
key  upon  her,  Mistress."  Illustrating  with  the 
cellar  key. 

"Traly?"  returns  MademoiseUe,  in  the  same 
pleasant  voice.  "That  is  droll  1  But— my  faith  I 
— stUl  what  does  it  matter  to  me?" 
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""My  fair  friend,*'  safs  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
*^mako  another  ▼isit  here,  or  at  Mr.  Snagsby's, 
afid  you  shall  learn.** 

"  In  that  case  you  will  send  Me  to  the  prison 
perhaps?** 

"Perhaps.** 

it  would  be  contradictory  for  one  in  Mademoi- 
selle's state  of  agreeable  jocularity  to  foam  at  the 
mouth,  otherwise  a  tigerish  expansion  thereabouts 
might  look  as  if  a  veiy  little  more  would  make 
her  do  it. 

"  In  a  word,  Mistress,**  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
^  I  am  sorry  to  be  unpolite,  but  if  you  ever  pre- 
sent  yourself  uninrited   here or   there 

again,  I  will  give  you  over  to  the  police.  Their 
gallantry  is  great,  but  they  carry  troublesome 
people  through  the  streets  in  an  ignominious 
manner:  strapped  down  on  a  board,  my  good 

WWMjh.** 

**  I  will  prove  you,**  whispers  Mademoiselle, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  "  I  will  try  if  you  dare 
to  do  it!** 

"And  if^**  pursues  the  lawyer,  without  minding 
her,  "  I  place  you  in  that  good  condition  of  being 
Idcked  up  in  jail,  it  will  be  some  time  before  you 
find  yourself  at  Uberty  again.*' 

"  1  will  prove  you,*'  repeats  Mademoiselle  in 
her  former  whisper. 

"And  now,**  proceeds  the  lawyer,  still  without 
minding  her,  "  you  had  better  go.  Think  twice, 
before  you  come  here  again.** 

"  Think  you,**  she  answers,  "  twice  two  hun- 
dred times!** 

"You  were  dismissed  by  your  lady,  you  know,'* 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  observes,  foUowing  her  out  upon 
the  staircase,  "  as  the  most  implacable  and  un- 
manageable of  women.  Now  turn  over  a  new 
leaf^  and  take  warning  by  what  I  say  to  you. 
For  what  I  say,  I  mean ;  and  what  I  threaten, 
I  wiU  do,  Mutress.** 

She  goes  down  without  answering  or  looking 
behind  her.  When  she  is  gone,  he  goes  down 
too ;  and  returning  with  his  oobweb-coversd 
bottle,  devotes  himself  to  a  leisurely  enjoyment 
of  its  contents :  now  and  then,  as  he  throws  his 
head  back  in  his  chair,  catching  sig^t  of  the  per- 
tinacious Eoman  pointing  from  the  ceiling. 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST;  OR,  NEVER 

DESPAIR. 

"  WHAT  a  terrible  incident!'*  said  I,  laying 

»  f    down  a  letter  just  received  from  the  north. 

"What  is  itV  asked  my  aunt  Eleanor,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes  from  the  newspapet  she 
was  reading. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  Logan  whom  we 
met  last  year  in  Scotland  t" 

"  Oh  yes ; — a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  very 
fine  expression  of  face.    I  remember  him  well." 

"And  I  think,  aunt,  you  will  be  as  much 
shocked  and  surprised  at  what  has  occurred  as 
I  am.  You  know  that  Mr.  Logan  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  a  bank.  It  appears  that  he  has 
of  late  besn  speculating  m  railroad  sharas,  and 
that  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  him  he  appro- 


priated money  not  his  own,  hopmg  to  repay  k 
before  any  discovery  could  be  made.  Howevei^ 
it  was  found  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where—that there  was  some  error — and  this  was 
easily  traced  to  Mr.  Logan.  I  believe  It  the 
time  there  was  no  blame  or  even  suspicion  at- 
tached to  him,  but  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
send  a  clerk  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where, 
he  said,  he  could  produce  documents  which  would 
clear  up  the  whole  affair.  He  left  the  bank  with 
this  man,  and  they  proceeded  together  through 
the  town  and  toward  his  house,  which  is  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  bridge.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  that  bridge,  built  so  high  up  because 
of  the  swollen  stream  that  rushes  through  it  in 
the  spring ;  and  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  which 
may  be  seen  quite  clearly  at  low  water.  Well, 
they  reached  the  bridge,  and  as  they  were  pass- 
ing over  it  Mr.  Logan  said,  *  This  is  rather  a 
high  parapet,  is  it  noti  and  yet  I  should  not 
wonder  that  with  one  leg  on  this  side  I  could 
rest  my  other  foot  on  the  outer  ledge  of  it.' 

" '  I  should  not  wonder,  sir,'  answered  the 
derk ;  *  you  are  so  very  tall." 

**  *  I  will  try,'  said  he ;  and  in  an  instant  hk 
foot  rested  on  the  outer  ledge.  Just  one  springs 
scarcely  tune  for  the  man  to  start  forward,  and 
there  was  a  splash  in  the  water  below,  and  the 
body  of  a  man  rose  to  the  surface  and  floated 
down  with  the  stream.  He  had  struck  his  head 
upon  a  rock,  and  instant  death  followed." 
'  "  What  an  awful  thing !"  said  Aunt  Eleanor. 
"  And  to  think  that  a  man  should  thus  enter  into 
the  presence  of  his  Creator,  and  cut  off  from 
himself  also  all  chance  of  repairing  the  wrong 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  feUow-creatarea.*' 

"Well,  yes,"  I  answered ;  "but  still  one  can 
not  help  looking  with  a  kind  of  respect  on  the 
man  who  holds  his  good  name  dearer  than  his 
life,  and  thinks  that  this  last  is  but  the  setting 
of  a  noble  stone — ^valueless  when  the  jewel  is 
gone." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  those  fine 
words,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  rather  sharply — at 
least  sharply  for  one  who  was  always  so  gentle. 
"  Surely  the  '  good  nsme'  you  speak  of  is  only 
an  outer  and  visible  sign,  and  if  the  lattet  is 
wanting  the  other  is  valueless.  A  man  is  con- 
tent to  lose  his  honesty  and  integrity — the  founda- 
tion of  his  good  name ;  but  he  can  not  bear  that 
his  fellow-men  should  point  at  him  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  of  reproach.  Ood  and  his  own  con- 
science speak  to  him  in  vain,  but  a  single  whis- 
per from  mortal  lips  is  more  than  he  can  bear 
I  should  not  have  thought,"  she  added  after  s 
pause,  "that  Mr.  Logan  had  been  one  of  the 
worldlings,  there  was  so  much  of  manly  courage 
in  his  whole  bearing ;  I  had  believed  him  capa- 
ble of  higher  things." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  it  was  a  momentary  de- 
spair which  seized  him,  and  then  the  place,  the 
opportunity — " 

"  Perhaps  it  was,"  she  answered ;  "  God  kndws 
our  own  strength  is  but  very  feebleness.  Yet 
how  much  nobler,  when  a  man  has  follen  faito 
temptation,  to  seek  by  God's  aid  to  recover  him- 
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•elf  than  to  yidld  thus  to  rash  despair.  Let  me 
tell  you,  however,  as  a  case  in  point,  a  passage 
in  the  early  history  of  one  whom  you  well  know 
— ^your  uncle  Alfred.'* 

"  My  uncle  Alfred !"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  why,  he 
is  the  most  noble  man  I  ever  knew,  and  the  very 
greatest  physician,  I  should  think,  in  all  England, 
I  really  don't  think  he  ever  could  have  been  guilty 
of  a  fault. 

**  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  "  and  of  one  which 
might  have  embittered  the  life  of  any  man  of  so 
sensitive  a  nature  as  himself.  You  know  that 
he  began  Ms  career  as  apprentice  to  a  chemist 
in  the  City,  but  he  was  far  too  active  and  intel- 
ligent to  be  content  with  merely  mixing  drugs 
and  standing  behind  »  counter  from  morning  till 
night  to  retail  them.  He  soon  busied  himself 
in  trying  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  every  drug 
and  chemical  in  the  shop,  and  the  eflect  that 
was  produced  by  thdr  combination;  and  then 
he  turned  to  the  customers :  he  was  so  quick  to 
understand,  so  willing  to  help,  and  showed  such 
ready  sympathy  with  all  trouble  and  affliction, 
that  he  was  soon  beloved  and  trusted  by  all  the 
poor  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  one  po- 
liceman in  particular,  who  said  not  only  that  he 
was  cleverer  than  his  master,  but  that  he  would 
much  rather  trust  him  than  Dr.  Squills,  who 
lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  next  street.  And 
yet  neither  the  policeman,  his  wife,  nor  one  of 
his  children,  had  ever  entered  the  shop  of  Alfred's 
master  when  he  made  this  assertion  ;  bat  the 
boy  had  shown  that  he  possessed  a  btave  and 
tender  spirit,  and  our  good  policeman  took  all 
the  rest  on  trust.  I  will  tell  you  how  this  hap- 
pened. In  the  middle  of  one  night  there  was  a 
cry  of  '  Fire.'  Alfred  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
saw  the  dames  rising  from  a  house  in  an  adja- 
cent street.  He  was  quickly  dressed  and  out 
of  doors.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  he 
found  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  house 
in  which  it  originated,  and  scarcely  any  hope 
for  the  one  adjoining  it.  This  latter  belonged 
to  a  poor  widow  woman,  who  was  standing  at 
some  little  distance :  her  frightened  children 
were  crying  round  her,  while  she  gazed  vacantly 
at  the  flames,  which  would  soon  destroy  all  that 
she  had  to  depend  on  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
fitmily  and  herself.  Alfred  said  a  few  words  to 
her,  but  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  tamed 
again  to  watch  the  fire.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  asked  a  fireman  whom 
he  knew,  what  chance  there  was  of  saving  Mrs. 
Thompson's  house. 

***WeU!'  said  the  man,  4t  ain't  caught  yet, 
but  you  see  it  is  so  hot  you  can't  stand  on  the 
roof,  else  with  wet  blankets  and  buckets  of  water 
I  don't  wonder  we  should  save  it.  But  there's 
ever  so  many  tried,  and  they  can't  keep  their 
heads  up  nohow.' 

***Let  me  pass,'  said  Alfred,  'and  I'll  try." 

***Sir,'  said  the  policeman  at  the  door,  'I 
don't  think  you'll  stand  it.' 

" '  I  mean  to  try,'  answered  your  uncle,  and 
he  spoke  in  such  a  determined  manner  that  the 
man  took  courage  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 


" '  Just  wait  a  minute  and  I'll  go  with  you, 
for  really  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the 
poor  missus  there  at  the  comer." 

"  So  they  went  together,  and  Alfred  proved 
himself  a  perfect  salamander ;  but  then  I  do 
believe  the  clothes  might  be  burnt  off  his  back 
before  he  would  move,  when  he  has  determined 
to  do  a  thing  and  believes  it  right.  At  ficst  the 
heat  was  most  oppressive,  and  the  burning  en- 
bers  fell  in  showers;  but  he  spread  oat  wet 
blankets,  and  poured  over  them  the  water  which 
was  handed  up  in  buckets ;  then  the  policeman 
came  to  his  assistance :  they  worked  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  and  by  their  exertion  the  house 
was  saved.  And  it  was  because  of  this  incident 
that  Williams — that  was  the  name  of  the  police- 
man— said  he  would  rather  any  day  trast  Alfred 
than  his  master,  or  even  Dr.  Squills.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  so,  after 
that,  she  always  went  to  him  for  advice  and 
medicine  whenever  her  children  were  ill ;  and, 
what  with  stomach  complaints  in  the  summer, 
and  coughs  and  colds  throughout  the  winter,  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  the  whole 
family. 

"A  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  could  not 
understand  the  change  that  seemed  to  have  come 
over  him.  He  had  grown  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  several  times  I  heard  him  reprimanded 
by  his  miMter  for  mistakes  and  omissions ;  so  I 
said,  'Alfred,  life  and  death  are  serious  matters.* 
'Oh,'  he  answered,  'you  girls  always  make  a 
fuss  about  every  thing.  If  you  had  made  up  as 
many  doses  of  medicine  as  I  have,  you  would 
not  think  so  much  about  them ;  you  are  fright- 
ened just  because  you  know  nothing.' 

"  *  It  may  be  so,'  I  replied ;  '  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  great  responsibility  attached  to 
your  position,  and  all  the  more  because  you  are 
so  young.' 

" '  Well,'  he  said, '  I  had  just  the  same  feeling 
until  quite  lately,  but  now  it  has  entirely  worn 
off.' 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  much  grieved  at 
the  change  indicated  by  this  conversation,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  was  decided  that  Alfred  was  to 
be  a  surgeon  instead  of  a  chemist,  and  my  &ther 
was  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  canceling 
the  indentures  which  bound  him  to  his  master 
for  five  years.  However,  to  proceed  with  my 
story:  a  few  weeks  after  this  time  Mpb.  Will- 
iams came  into  the  shop,  crying  and  in  great 
trouble.  Her  youngest  child,  a  baby  of  eight  or 
ten  months  old,  who,  she  said,  between  her 
sobs,  had  never  known  a  day's  illness,  was  now 
very  bad.  He  was  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  of 
her  husband's,  too,  and  all  the  neighbors  said 
they  never  remembered  to  have  seen  such  a 
beauty ;  and  what  she  should  do  if  he  pined 
away,  and  grew  weak  and  sickly  like  the  others, 
she  didn't  know.  Alfred  listened,  or  half-listen- 
ed, to  her  story,  for  he  owned  he  was  thinking 
of  something  else  at  the  time,  and  then  he  mix- 
ed an  opiate,  and  told  Mrs.  Williams  to  give  the 
child  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.    After  the 
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first  dose  he  fell  asleep,  and  looked  so  calm  and 
pretty  that  the  mother*s  heart  was  set  quite  at 
ease,  and  she  thought,  as  the  medicine  seemed 
so  good  for  him,  he  should  have  another  dose  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  She  continued  administer- 
ing it,  until  baby  had  taken  seven  or  eight  tea- 
spoonfuls,  and  then  she  found  it  impossible  to 
rouse  him  to  take  more.  She  grew  alarmed  at 
this,  and  began  tossing  him  in  her  arms,  and 
talkhig  and  singing  to  him  ;  but  the  little  limbs 
were  weak  and  powerless,  and  the  half-opened 
eyes  had  no  life  in  them.  The  poor  mother  was 
half-dead  with  fright.  She  was  alone,  for  it  was 
near  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  her  husband 
was  out  on  his  beat,  and  would  not  be  home  till 
morning  ;  so  she  ran  to  fetch  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  then,  crying  bitterly,  went  to  tell  Al- 
fred that  she  thought  her  child  was  dying.  The 
diemist  himself  always  went  to  bed  at  ten,  but 
your  uncle  was  sitting  up  to  read ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Williams  had  told  her  tale,  he  took  the 
door-key  and  went  out  with  her.  His  heart  mis- 
gave him  sadly ;  and  when  he  saw  the  baby,  his 
worst  fears  were  realized,  and  he  knew  there 
was  very  little  chance  that  it  coold  live. 

***Mrs.  Williams,'  he  saici,  ^the  medicine  I 
gave  you  was  an  opiate,  and  it  was  too  powerfhl. 
Tou  must  carry  the  child  about  while  I  run  for 
Dr.  Pearson ;  he  may  be  able  to  save  its  life.' 

**  But  Dr.  Pearson  shook  his  head  when  he 
■aw  the  baby,  and  the  poor  mother's  tears  burst 
out  afresh.  They  tried  all  remedies,  and  used 
every  means  of  arousing  him  to  consciousness ; 
but,  at  first,  in  vain.  Toward  morning,  however, 
their  efforts  seemed  to  be  succeeding;  for  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about,  and  had  re- 
gained the  use  of  one  side.  So  Dr.  Pearson  took 
his  leave,  and  Alfred,  who  did  not  wish  his  mas- 
ter to  know  that  he  had  been  out  all  night,  went 
with  him.  On  their  way  home  he  begged  the 
doctor  to  visit  the  child  frequently,  and  do  every 
thing  for  him  that  lay  in  his  power;  adding, 
**  This  is  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  for  what 
they  must  suffer  through  my  carelessness.' 

"  Poor  boy  !  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  from  this  that  he  wrote  to  me,  saying 
he  was  in  great  trouble,  and  that  I  must  go  to 
him.  I  shall  never  forget  his  pale  and  wretched 
lace.  He  had  been  up  every  night  watchiDg  with 
the  mother  by  her  child's  bedside,  and  had  had 
no  sleep  since  the  day  on  which  she  bad  fetched 
the  fiital  medicine ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
anxiety  and  remorse  to  which  he  had  been  a  prey, 
was  enough  to  blanch  his  cheek  and  make  his 
eyes  so  hollow  and  sunken.  I  have  told  you 
.that  the  child  rallied ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  few 
hours.  It  died  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  I  saw  him. 

'* '  O,  Nelly !'  he  said,  '  if  you  had  been  there, 
that  scene  would  haunt  you  as  it  will  do  me  all 
my  life  long.  All  the  time  little  Tom  was  alive, 
Mrs.  Williams  sat  sobbing  and  rocking  herself 
backward  and  forward  by  his  side ;  but  when  he 
died,  she  was  quite  still,  and  did  not  utter  even 
ene  moan ;  but  Williams,  who  had  stood  watcb^ 
inf  by  the  child's  side  for  an  hoar,  fell  down 


upon  his  face  on  the  floor — fell  straight  down 
and  never  moved.' 

"  *  Poor  fellow !'  said  Mr.  Jones  (Alfred's  mas- 
ter), taking  me  aside ;  *  he  lays  it  very  much  to 
heart ;  certainly  he  is  to  blame,  but  this  may  be 
a  lesson  of  so  great  value  to  him,  that  in  time, 
perhaps,  his  friends  will  not  regret  it.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  coroner's  inquest 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and,  of  course,  I  am 
anxious  about  the  decision  they  will  come  to. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  here  this  afternoon,  but  I 
sent  Alfred  away ;  he  ought  not  to  see  her  until 
that  is  over.' 

" '  Did  she  say  any  thing  about  him  V  I  asked, 

**  *  Yes ;  she  wanted  to  tell  him  that,  now  her 
child  was  dead,  and  she  should  never  see  it  again, 
she  could  not  turn  against  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  all  her  trouble ; 
she  was  quite  euro  that  he  would  have  done  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  save  little  Tom,  and  she 
couldn't  have  the  heart  to  stand  up  and  say  he'd 
poisoned  him.' 

**  *  I  told  her,'  continued  Mr.  Jones,  *  that  she 
must  tell  the  truth,  and  that  would  serve  him 
better  than  any  thing  else ;  but  I  am  rather  afraid 
of  what  she  may  do,  for  she  talks  a  good  deal 
about  one  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  says  Alfred  will  cer- 
tainly be  ruined,  if  not  imprisoned  or  hanged, 
were  the  whole  truth  to  come  out.' 

'**  I  Was  anxious  and  nervous  after  this  conver- 
sation, fearing  that  these  two  women,  with  their 
mistaken  notions  of  the  means  of  doing  good  to 
Alfred,  might  greatly  injure  his  cause;  and  I 
was  glad  enough  when  the  day  came  which  would 
decide  all.  As  to  him,  he  seemed  indifferent 
both  to  the  jury  and  their  verdict.  *They  can 
not,'  he  said,  *  inflict  greater  pain  on  me  than  I 
have  already  suffered,  and  sometimes  1  think  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  have  a  definite  punishment 
assigned  me  for  the  crime  I  have  committed,'  for 
in  -that  light  his  carelessness  appeared  to  him. 
The  inquest  was  to  be  held  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  at  half-past  six  Mr.  Jones  and 
I  were  making  our  way  through  narrow  dirty 
streets  and  alleys,  till  we  came  to  a  court-yard, 
which  we  entered,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  we 
passed  down  a  dark  passage  and  entered  a  long 
low  room,  lighted  only  at  one  end.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  some  kind  of  school-room,  for  I 
remember  there  were  raised  forms  in  one  part  of 
it.  There  was  also  a  long  deal  table,  with  chairs 
placed  round  it ;  and  the  room  was  so  narrow 
that  these  had  to  be  ranged  on  each  side  againet 
the  wall. 

**  After  a  while  voices  were  heard  ;  there  was 
a  great  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  passage  ;  one  by 
one  the  *  gentlemen  of  the  jury*  entered ;  and  last 
of  all  came  Dr.  Pearson,  who  was  honored  with 
a  chair  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  coroner.  As  soon  as  the  names  were 
called  over  and  they  were  all  seated,  something 
was  said  about  the  'body,'  and  they  rose  and 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Jones  told  me  they  had  gone 
to  view  the  body  of  the  dead  child,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  half  an  hour.  *  And  now,'  he 
■aid, '  I  shall  leave  you ;  for,  aa  I  am  one  of  the 
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witBesaea,  I  mutt  not  be  in  the  room  till  I  am 
called  for.* 

"  So  I  waa  left  alone,  aave  for  the  preaence  of 
one  man,  who  aat  on  a  low  form,  with  hia  claaped 
handa  between  hia  kneea,  and  hia  head  bent  down 
upon  hia  breaat;  he  raiaed  it  once,  ao  that  I 
eaught  aight  of  hia  haggard  face,  and  then  I 
knew  that  he  waa  little  Tom'a  father.^  Every 
now  and  then  a  woman  or  a  dirty  child  peeped 
into  the  half-lighted  room,  and  cautioualy  r^ 
treated  aga^n  ;  and  at  laat  there  waa  once  more 
the  Bound  of  Yoicea  and  of  feet ;  the  jurymen  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  the  coroner  and  Dr.  Pear- 
son were  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  first 
witness  was  called.  This  was  Mra.  Taylor,  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  with  Mrs.  Williama 
nearly  all  the  time  of  her  child's  illness.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  very  wild  idea  of  the  kind  of 
information  she  waa  required  to  give,  and  would 
insist  on  entering  into  details  of  her  own  domes- 
tic life,  not  at  all  interesting  to  the  jury.  And 
it  was  wonderful  how,  in  answering  questions 
that  were  put  to  her  relative^  to  the  deceased 
child,  she  managed  to  introduce  an  account  of 
the  death  of  her  own  Mary  Ann,  and  the  birth 
of  SaraK  Jane,  which  events  took  place  within 
three  weeks  of  each  other,  and  not  more  than 
two  months  before  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Williams's 
little  boy.  Then  her  statement  as  to  the  ilkiess 
of  the  child  was  the  most  incoherent  possible. 

" '  I  was  with  him,'  she  said,  ^  on  Thursday, 
and  about  an  hour  before  he  died  there  came  a 
lump  out  on  the  top  of  his  head  that  fluttered  up 
and  down  just  like  a  bird,  and  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Williams  on  Tuesday  morning,  says  I,  *You 
may  depend  upon  it,  he'll  never  get  over  it,  for 
my  Mary  Ann — ' 

**  *  But;*  interrupted  one  of  the  jurymen,  '  I 
thought  you  said  the  child  died  on  Thursday  V 

**  *  So  he  did,  sir ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  Tues- 
day, likewise  of  Wednesday  evening,  when  it 
teemed  to  me  as  how  he  was  sinking  fast ;  but 
then  again,  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  slept  like 
a  lamb ;  and  says  I  to  Mrs.  Williams,  *  Why, 
that  medicine's  a  real  blessing,  and  I  wish  I  had 
a  little  of  it  for  my  Sarah  Jane,  who's  fractious 
both  day  and  night.' 

''*  Some  questions  were  put  to  her  with  respect 
lo  the  medicine ;  she  said  it  was  in  a  vial  which 
was  about  thr^e  parts  full,  and  that  when  she 
saw  it,  it  was  not  half  empty,  and  that  the  child 
had  never  had  any  more  after  Mrs.  Williams  had 
fetched  her,  but  she  believed  it  had  taken  alto- 
gether about  six  or  eight  teaspoonfuls. 

*'  I  am  making  a  long  story,"  said  Aunt  El- 
eanor; *'but  the  whole  scene  is  so  distinctly 
before  me,  and  I  hear  that  woman's  voice  so 
plainly,  that  I  do  believe  I  could  repeat  every 
word  of  her  evidence.  Besides  that,  I  have  never 
spoken  of  the  events  of  that  night  to  any  one 
save  yourself,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  dwell  so  long  upon,  and  describe  so  mi- 
nutely, circumstances  which  you  think  perhaps 
might  be  omitted  altogether,  or  at  least  passed 
hurriedly  over.  But  they  were  all  burnt  in  upon 
my  brain,  because  I  knew  that  the  decisioa  of 


that  night  might  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
your  poor  grand&ther,  and  could  not  foil  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  after-life  of  your  uncle." 

*'  Go  on,  Aunt  Eleanor,"  I  said ;  *'  I  am  inter- 
ested in  all  that  you  describe.  Tell  roe  aboot 
the  other  witnesses." 

'*The  next  witness  called,"  continued  sh% 
"  was  Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  crying  bilterij« 
and  very  few  questions  were  put  to  her,  exo^ 
as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine  in  the  vial,  aad 
the  number  o[  times  she  had  given  it  to  the  child ; 
and  to  these  she  made  such  strange  and  contra- 
dictory answers,  that  the  coroner  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  first  at  one  juryman,  and  then  at 
another,  and  finally  said  that  they  woukl  noC 
trouble  Mrs.  Williams  any  longer. 

"  Then  came  a  woman  who  deposed  that  tw 
of  Mrs.  Williams's  children  had  died  of  water  on 
the  brain,  and  that  little  Tom  had  a  very  large 
head,  but  then  he  had  a  large  body  also.  Aid 
after  that  Dr.  Pearson  was  called,  and  he  ex- 
plained how  he  had  been  called  up  late,  on  Mob- 
day  night  to  see  the  child,  and  had  attended  il 
until  the  day  of  its  death.  Ho  had  not  seen  the 
medicine  which  was  administered  to  it  on  Mob^ 
day  morning,  but  should  think  it  had  contained 
some  kind  of  opiate,  in  a  large  enough  propot- 
tion  to  prove  fatal  to  the  child. 

*' '  Did  he  know  what  that  proportion  was  V 

" '  Yes,,  he  had  been  told  by  the  young  man 
who  mixed  it,  and  believed  his  informatioii  was 
correct.' 

" '  Did  he  believe  it  would  haye  proved  &tal 
to  any  child  t' 

** '  No,  but  he  would  be  sony  to  prescribe  it  fer 
a^y  child — thoBgh  he  kn6w  it  was  often  doo*-^ 
more  especially  for  a  child  he  had  never  seen.* 

"*Wh^  quantity  did  he  suppose  the  chfld 
must  have  taken?' 

"  ^  Certainly  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vial.  It  was  ail  but  impossible  that  a  smaller 
quantity  could  have  caused  death.' 

"  *  There  are  two  witnesses  who  say  that  the 
child  did  not  take  one-third  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle.     What  are  we  to  understand  by 

thur 

'' '  I  can  not  say.  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  akm 
had  given  the  child  all  that  was  in  the  vial.* 

"  After  a  few  more  questions,  Mr.  Jones,  the 
chemist,  was  called,  and  then  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  not  mixed  the  medicine,  and  knew 
nothing  abput  it ;  so  his  apprentice  was  sent  for. 
How  my  heart  beat  when  your  uncle's  name  was 
spoken,  and  during  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed 
before  he  came !  The  jurymen  leaned  aorosi 
the  table  and  whispered  to  each  other,  while  the 
coroner,  seen  dimly  at  the  far  end  of  the  roon^ 
sat  silently  back  in  his  wooden  arm-chair.  WiU> 
iams  the  policeman,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
seated  on  a  low  form  near  me,  took  up  his  hat. 
and  began  nervously  twitching  at  the  brim  of  it. 
I  scarce  remember  Alfred's  entering  the  room, 
as  it  was  the  sound  of  his  clear  firm  voice  that 
first  aroused  me  and  dispersed  the  fears  that 
were  crowding  thick  upon  me.  I  was  sure  fiMB 
the  quieti  determiaatm  of  his  voice  and  \ 
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that  he  had  heard  how  the  two  women  had  wish- 1 
ed  to  shield  him  from  blame  by  giving  a  confused  { 
statement  about  the  medicine.  He  was  only  i 
sixteen  at  that  time,  and  not  tall  for  his  age ;  i 
bat  his  &ce  wore  a  frank  honesty  of  expression  ! 
which  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  looked  on  him,  and  always  caused  him  to 
be  more  trusted  than  those  &r  beyond  him  in 
years. 

"  And  now  he  stood  up,  telling  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ;  and  as  I  looked  round  the  room, 
I  felt  that  there  was  not  one  man  who  doubted  his 
word.  But  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  med- 
icine, I  saw  great  drops  of  perspiration  bursting 
from  the  forehead  of  Williams ;  and  when  in 
answer  to  a  question,  Alfr^  said,  *  The  bottle 
was  quite  full  when  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Williams ; 
and  when  I  next  saw  her  the  child  had  taken  all, 
except  one  dose,  which  was  spilled  in  her  attempt 
to  rouse  him,*  the  poor  man  started  forward,  and 
evidently  with  difficulty  refrained  from  inter- 
rupting the  witness.  The  only  thing  that  Al- 
fred did  not  tell  was,  that  he  had  been  up  with 
the  mother  every  night  of  little  Tom's  illness. 
For  the  rest,  ho  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear, 
straightforward  maimer,  with  no  attempt  either 
to  blame  or  to  exculpate  himself 

*'  When  he  retired,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  further  witness  to  be  called ;  therefore,  the 
•  gentlemen  of  the  jury '  were  required  to  delib- 
erate, and  return  a  verdict  according  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  So  they  once  more  began  to 
whisper  together,  and  then  Dr.  Pearson  stood 
up  and  said,  there  was  one  thing  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  that  was, 
that  the  youth  whom  they  had  last  seen  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  on  the  Monday  previous  his  inten- 
tion of  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  his  (Dr. 
Pearson's)  attendance  on  the  child,  and  also  that 
every  night  after  his  work  at  Mr.  Jones's  was 
ended,  he  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Williams  and  staid 
with  the  child  until  morning.  *  Yes,  gentlemen,' 
said  Williams,  starting  up  from  his  seat,  *  and  I 
can  tell  you,  and  my  wife  would  tell  you  if  she 
was  only  here,  what  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  that 
young  gentleman  has  been  to  us ;  and  my  poor 
musus  says  she  shall  never  hold  up  her  head 
again  if  harm  comes  to  him  through  us.'  But 
the  coroner  shook  his  head  at  this  interruption, 
and  it  was  intimated  to  Williams  that  he  must 
leave  the  room,  which  he  did,  very  reluctantly. 
As  for  roe,  I  was  sitting  in  a  dark  comer,  and 
ODuld  not  be  seen ;  so  I  waited,  watching  anx- 
iously the  breaking-up  and  assembling  of  little 
groups  of  three  or  four  jurymen,  and  the  frequent 
conferences  held  with  Dr.  Pearson,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  stood  up  with  his  hand  thrust  into 
the  front  of  his  waistcoat,  and  turned  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  answering  the  same  ques- 
tion over  and  over  again,  without  the  least  show 
of  impatience. 

^  At  length,  the  jury  had  come  to  a  decision. 


and  the  coroner  delivered  his  verdict.  I  forget 
the  exact  words  of  it,  but  something  about  a 
*  natural  death,'  and  I  know  that  it  envied  with 
a  caution  to  Alfred,  who  was  in  the  room,  jgiven 
in  the  very  kindest  possible  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  words  of  praise  for  his  after  conduct. 
It  appeared,  I  believe,  that  the  child  had  some 
tendency  to  disease,  irrespective  of  the  medicine, 
Alfred  had  not  expected  this  result,  and  his  lipe 
quivered,  while  his  face  was  quite  pale.  Dr. 
Pearson  came  forward  and  shook  him  kindly  by 
the  hand,  and  I  found  myself  standing,  I  scarce 
know  how,  by  his  side,  with  one  hand  clasped  in 
both  of  mine. 

*'  *  You  are  his  sister,'  said  Dr.  Pearson,  turn- 
ing to  me,  *  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  you  my  satisfaction  at  the  way 
in  which  this  affair  has  terminated,  and  the  very 
high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  your  brother.  It  is 
warm  here ;  we  can  all  walk  home  together,  if 
you  have  no  objection.'  So  we  went  with  him 
to  his  house,  and  sat  there  talking  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  and  it  was  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  pointed  out  to  Alfred  the  future  that 
lay  before  him,  and  the  possibility  of  his  so  liv- 
ing that  his  life  should  be  a  blessing  to  all  who 
knew  him,  that  I  learned  what  is  the  real  lesson 
we  ought  to  learn  from  the  failures  or  mistakes 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed.  They  ought  t4> 
lead  us  earnestly  to  beg  forgiveness  from  God, 
and  serve  as  beacon-lights  to  warn  us  against 
future  dangers." 

"  You  have,  indeed,  convinced  me,  dear  aunt, 
of  the  error  under  which  I  labored  when  I  began 
this  conversation.  And  I  am  sure  if  ever,  humanly 
speaking,  the  past  has  been  repaired  by  a  course 
of  noble  action  and  untiring  energy,  it  has  bees 
done  by  my  I/ncle  Alfred.  Now  I  understand 
how  it  is  that  he  shows  so  much  gentleness  and 
tenderness  toward  every  sick  person  whom  h« 
sees ;  and  why,  though  he  has  seen  death  in 
all  its  most  terrible  forms,  be  has  never  become 
hardened  to  the  appearance  of  suffering,  but  has 
as  much  true  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  in  pain  as  the  most  delicate  woman,  and  the 
very  deepest  possible  feeling  of  the  value  and  the 
importance  of  life ;  indeed*  that  is  scarcely  so 
much  what  I  mean,  as  that  he  seems  to  look 
upon  all  life  as  sacred." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Eleanor,  "  he  does  not 
Icok  upon  it  as  sacred ;  it  is  sacred.  But  you  are 
right  in  supposing  that  he  learnt  this  lesson  in 
his  youth,  and  that  it  was  written  in  such  indel- 
ible characters,  that  after  impressions  have  but 
strengthened  it.  So  that  his  early  mistake,  in- 
stead of  being  the  dark  spot  and  the  curse  of  his 
life,  to  be  brooded  over  in  every  hour  of  depres- 
sion, and  to  drag  him  down  whenever  he  dared 
to  hope,  has,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  been 
changed  into  a  positive  blessing.  Those  who 
despair  are  ever  false  to  themselves  and  to  their 
truest  interests." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  advent  to  power  of  a  new  Administration  in 
the  Federal  Government,  has  been  the  main 
feature  of  domestic  interest  during  the  month.  Pres- 
ident PiKRCE  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
with  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.  His 
Address  was  of  less  than  the  ordinary  length,  and 
has  attracted  general  attention  by  the  frankness  of 
its  tone,  and  the  important  indication  it  affords  of 
the  spirit  and  general  policy  of  the  new  goTeminent. 
Ackxiowledging  his  indebtedness  to  the  people  for 
elevating  him  to  a  high  place  which  he  had  not 
sought,  and  declaring  his  reliance  upon  their  support 
in  the  discharge  of  its  dutiies  and  responsibilities,  he 
refers  to  the  rapid  growth,  and  wonderful  expansion 
of  our  territories  within  the  last  few  years,  ahd  to 
the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  Our  country,  he  said,  has  spoken 
hitherto,  and  will  continue  to  speak,  not  only  by  its 
words  but  by  its  acts,  the  language  of  sympathy,  en 
oouragement,  land  hope,  to  those  who  earnestly  listen 
for  tones  which  pronounce  for  the  largest  rational 
liberty.  But,  after  all,  our  most  powerful  influence 
for  freedom  rests  in  our  example ;  and  that,  to  be 
useful,  must  rest  upon  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  Experience  has  proved  the  apprehension 
originally  entertained  of  danger  from  extended  ter- 
ritory, multiplied  States,  accumulated  wealth,  and 
augmented  population,  to  be  unfounded.  With  an 
experience  thus  suggestive  and  cheering,  says  the 
President,  "  the  policy  of  my  administration  will  not 
be  controled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  from 
expansion.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our 
attitude  as  a  nation,  and  our  position  on  the  globe, 
render  the  acquisition  of  certain  possessions,  not 
within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  important  for  our 
protection,  if  not,  in  the  future,  essential  for  our 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Should  they  be  obtained^  it  will  be 
through  no  grasping  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  ob- 
vious national  interest  and  security,  and  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  consistent  with  the  strictest  observance 
of  national  faith."  The  policy  of  our  country  ought 
to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and  with  the  neighboring 
nations  upon  our  continent  we  should  cultivate 
kindly  and  fraternal  relations.  If  we  should  open 
new  channels  of  commerce,  the  benefits  of  them  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  With  the  politics  of  Europe  we 
can  have  no  inmiediate  or  direct  concern ;  but  the 
vast  interests  of  commerce  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind. With  these  views  firmly  carried  out,  we  shall 
always  require  prompt  reciprocity.  Not  only  are 
our  national  rights  to  be  regarded,  but  those  which 
pertain  to  every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity, 
at  home  or  abroad,  must  be  sacredly  maintained.  We 
must  realize  that  upon  every  sea  and  on  every  soil, 
where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable 
panoply  for  the  security  of  American  rights.  And 
in  tlus  connection,  it  is  declared,  that  *'  the  rights, 
security,  and  repose  of  this  Confederacy,  reject  the 
idea  of  interference  or  colonization,  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  by  any  foreign  power,  be3rond  present 
jurisdiction,  as  utterly  inadmissible."  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  domestic  affairs,  the  people  will  ex- 
pect a  devoted  integrity  in  the  public  service,  and  an 
observance  of  rigid  economy  in  all  departments,  so 
marked,  as  never  to  be  justly  questioned.  Oflices 
can  only  be  regarded  as  aids  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects ;  and  as  occupancy  can  confer  no 


prerogative,  nor  importunate  desire  for  prefomeat 
any  claim,  the  public  interest  deHiaiuIs  that  thej  be 
considered  with  sole  reference  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed.  While  persons  can  not  be  retained  known 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  political  hostility  and 
partisan  prejudice,  no  motive  will  be  admitted  lb 
making  appointments  which  does  not  contemplate  an 
efficient  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Special  care  is  to  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  encroaehment  of  the  Feder&l  Oovemment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States :  and  in  thus  preserving 
the  just  line  of  separation,  in  the  President's  opin- 
ion, is  to  be  sought  the  basis  of  future  concord  in 
regard  to  the  questions  which  have  most  seriously 
disturbed  public  tranquillity.  If  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  will  confine  itself  to  the  exercise  of  powen 
clearly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  it  can  hardly 
happen  that  its  action  upon  any  qiiestion  should  en- 
danger the  institutions  of  the  States,  or  interfere 
with  their  right  to  manage  matters  strictly  domestic 
according  to  the  will  of  their  own  people.  The  Pres- 
ident declves  that  to  every  theory  of  society,  or  of 
government,  whether  the  oflhpring  of  fiererish  ambi- 
tion or  of  mqrbid  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  dissolTe 
the  bonds  of  law  and  afftMition  which  unite  us,  he 
will  oppose  a  ready  and  stem  resistance.  He  be- 
lieves that  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  differ- 
ent States  of  this  Confederacy,  is  recognized  by  the 
Constitution :  that  it  stands  like  any  other  admitted 
right,  and  that  the  States  where  it  exists  are  entitled 
to  efficient  reniedies  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
provisions.  He  holds  the  Cofflprotnise  measures  of 
1850  to  be  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be  unhes- 
itatingly carried  into  effect — that  they  are  to  be  xts- 
spected  and  obeyed,  not  with  a  reluctance  encouraged 
by  abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propriety  in  a  differ- 
ent state  of  society,  but  cheerfully,  and  according  to 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  to  which  their  exposi- 
tion belongs. The  Senate  met  in  Extra  Session 

immediately,  and  on  the  7th  the  President  nominated 
the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  nominations  being  inmiediately  confirmed : 

Secretary  of  State William  L.  Masct,  of  N.Y. 

Seoetary  of  the  Treasury..  James  Outhbis,  Ky. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. .  .Robsbt  McCLBu.Asn»  BOelu 

Secretary  of  War JsFrsasoN  Davis,  Miss. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy . . .   .  Jamss  C.  Dobbik,  N.  C. 

Postmaster  General Jambs  Camfbbll,  Penn. 

Attorney  General Calbb  CusHiito,  Mass. 

The  closing  proceedings  of  Congress  were  not 
maiiied  by  special  interest.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  Mr.  Mason,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Afliiirs,  submitted  a  Report  upon  the 
doubt  that  had  been  throvm  over  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  oonoeming  Central 
America,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  maintenanos 
of  the  jurisdiction  already  established  by  the  British 
Government  in  that  quarter.  After  reciting  at  length 
the  history  of  the  negotiation,  the  Report  closes  bj 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  recognizes  the 
existing  British  colonial  establishments  in  Central 
America,  but  precludes  her  from  establishing  new 
ones.  No  further  action  on  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered necessary  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
On  the  same  day  the  President's  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  created  bj  the 
death  of  Judge  M*Kinley,  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  25.— On  the  14th,  Senator  Douglas 
addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  resolutions  intro- 
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dnced  bj  Senator  Cass,  reaffirming  the  Monroe  doc> 
trine.  He  opposed  their  passage,  not  because  they 
asserted  the  principle  that  no  European  power  would 
be  permitted  hereafter  to  establish  colonies  on  this 
aontinent,  but  because  their  language  implied  oon* 
cessions  which  he  could  not  make.  He  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  other 
nations,  denouncing  the  treaty  concerning  Central 
America  as  in  riolation  of  the  Monroe  principle,  and 
repudiated  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  disavow  any  intent  to  seise 
upon  Cuba. — The  subject  subsequently  engaged  at- 
tention in  the  Senate,  but  no  rote  was  taken  upon 
it.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  18th,  a 
Messsge  wss  received  (torn  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  a  communication  from  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  announcing  a  proposition  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  revise  the  treaties  between 
the  two  governments  concerning  Central  America, 
and  declaring  her  willingness  to  abandon  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  placing  her  relations 
with  that  country  upon  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Everett  suggested,  as  the 
initial  step  toward  such  renewed  negotiations,  that  a 
full  Minister  should  be  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Central  America,  to  be  accredited  to  each  of  the 
five  governments  included  in  that  name.  No  action 
was  tsken  upon  this  proposition.~The  Mexican 
Garay  grant,  of  a  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  has  engaged  further  attention  in  Congress, 
but  no  action  upon  the  subject  has  been  had.  On 
the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Seward  spoke  upon  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  sought  to 
show,  by  historical  references,  that  the  grant  was  in- 
valid at  the  outset,  having  never  been  made  by  any 
authorised  Government — that  even  if  made,  it  bad 
been  forfeited  by  the  non-fulfillment  of  its  condi- 
tions— that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  for 
this  country  to  force  Mexico  into  confirming  it ;  and 
that,  as  she  had  offered  to  concede  the  right  of  way, 
and  to  indemnify  the  alleged  grantees,  every  desir- 
able object  ooald  be  obtained  without  a  rupture  with 
that  Govemmemt.  On  the  25th,  Mr.  Hale  spoke  upon 
the  subject,  prssenting  the  same  view,  and  following 
substantially  the  same  line  of  argument.  Mr.  Brooke 
of  Mississippi  subsequenjtly  replied,  and  notice  was 
given  by  one  or  two  other  Senators  that  they  should 
speak  upon  it,  but  up  to  the  adjournment  no  action 
or  further  debate  had  been  had. — Sundry  memorials 
have  at  various  times  been  presented  to  the  Senate, 
ibr  the  mme  effectual  protection  of  American  oiti- 
sens  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom  abroad ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Underwood  report- 
ed, from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiiurs,  to  which 
they  had  been  referred,  resolutions  declaring  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  future  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to 
secure  liberty  of  worship  to  American  citiaens 
abroad,  so  far  as  possible. — ^The  subject  of  aiding  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  has  engaged  attention  at  intervals,  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session  was  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate.  All  who  spoke  upon  it  were 
in  favor  of  the  work  :  the  variety  of  plans  suggested, 
and  of  offers  made,  create  the  principal  difficulty. 
The  result  wss  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Appropriation  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy engineers  to  make  explorations,  in  order  to  as- 
•eitain  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
Ibr  a  railroad,  and  appropriating  $150,000  dollars  for 
llie  ezpensaa  of  the  survey.— -A  bill  wss  passed  erect- 


ing a  new  territorial  government  out  of  part  of 
Oregon,  to  be  called  the  Territory  of  WashingtoiL — 
A  great  variety  of  private  bills,  and  many  acts  of 
local  interest  were  passed ;  but  the  summary  given 
above  includes  all  the  legislation  of  the  last  month 
that  has  general  importance. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
performances  of  the  ship  Ericsson,  driven  by  Calorie 
engines,  allusion  to  which  has  already  been  made. 
The  proprietors  early  in  February  proposed  to  the 
Government  the  construction  of  one  or  more  war 
frigates  to  be  driven  by  engines  working  upon  this 
principle,  offering  ample  guarantees  for  their  econo- 
my, speed,  and  general  efficiency.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  reply,  invited  them  to  bring  the  ship  to 
Washington  for  personal  inspection.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  ship  left  New  York  on  the 
17th  of  February  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
21st.  The  voyage  was  exceedingly  tempestuous, 
and  the  power  of  the  engines  was  put  to  the  severest 
test.  Com.  Sands,  of  the  Navy,  who  Was  on  board, 
made  a  report  to  the  Navy  Department  bearing 
testimony  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  entire  success 
of  her  performance.  The  invention  is  very  gen- 
eraUy  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Previous  to  his  retirement  from  office  some  friends 
of  President  Fillmore  contributed  a  thousand  dollars 
to  make  him  a  life  member  of  the  Coloxiization  So- 
ciety. In  his  letter  of  acknowledgement  he  took 
occasion  to  express  his  decided  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  say  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  have  pointed  out  the  cmly  rational  mode 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  country.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  also 
presented  to  him  a  cordial  letter,  acknowledging  their 
indebtedness  to  him  for  the  uniform  courtesy  of  his 
official  intercourse,  and  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  public  services  and  personal  character. 

From  Califoknu  we  have  inteUigenee  to  the  1st 
of  February,  but  it  is  of  little  interest.  Governor 
Bigler's  Message  recommends  biennial  instead  of 
annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  general 
reduction  of  expenses.  From  his  statement  it 
appears  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  State 
are  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
receipts.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  State 
is  over  two  millions  of  dollara.  The  Governor  also 
urges  the  importance  of  some  provision  for  bringing 
contested  land  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  The  project  of  a  State 
Convention  to  divide  the  State  is  sgain  agitated. 
Freshets  in  several  of  the  rivers  had  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  property,  and  inflicted  much  suffering. 
The  intelligence  from  the  mines  was  generally 
satisfactory. 

MEXICO. 

We  have  still  another  revolution  in  Mexico.  Our 
last  Record  left  General  Cevalloa  at  the  head  of  a 
Provisional  Government.  The  plan  of  Jalisco,  how- 
ever, adopted  on  the  20th  of  October,  proved  unac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  its 
provisions.  He  accordingly  renounced  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  powers  of  the  office  fell  into  the  hands 
of  General  Uraga,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
invited  Santa  Aima  to  return  and  resume  control 
of  Mexican  affairs.  This  was  decided  upon  by  the 
military  chiefs  who  had  joined  in  signing  the  plan 
of  Jalisco,  and  is  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  Envoys  had  been  sent  to  Carthagena, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  residiiag,  to  tender  him  the 
invitation  to  return  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  republic    Public  opinion  in  Mexioo  seemed  to 
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sanction  thn  moTement  and  to  regard  the  return  of 
Saata  Anna  as  likely  to  give  stability  and  confidence 
to  the  political  organisation  of  the  country.  The 
liberal  party  anticipate,  however,  a  renewal  under 
him  of  the  dictatotshipk  and  are  dissatisfied  at  the 
turn  taken  by  the  revolution.  The  Legislature  of 
Puebla  has  disavowed  it,  and  declined  to  join  in  the 
election.  JDuring  the  presidency  of  Gevallos,  a  dis- 
tinct arrangement  was  made  by  the  Government  for 
accepting  the  propositions  of  the  Company  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  the  opening  of  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
President  in  his  decree  announcing  this  result, 
alleges  the  pressure  of  a  commercial  exigency  and  a 
political  necessity  involving  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  territory,  as  the 
reasons  for  magrking  the  ant.  The  contract  provides 
that  the  communication  is  to  be  by  water  as  far  as 
the  Coatiaooalcos  river  is  navigable,  and  that  from 
that  point  a  plank  road  is  to  be  commenced  within 
(me  year  and  completed  within  three  years,  and  a 
railroad  to  be  commenced  within  three  years  and 
eompleted  within  seven  ftom  the  present  time.  The 
company  is  to  pay  $600,000  for  the  grants  to  carry 
Mexican  mails,  troops,  &c.,  free,  to  pay  the  Mexi- 
can Government  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  tarn 
the  road  over  to  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
Company  is  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transit 
over  the  road :  and  foreigners  in  its  employ  are  to 
have  only  the  same  rights  as  Mexican  citisens. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  February. 
SOUTH  AMBRICA. 
We  have  news  of  fresh  revolutions  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  10th  of 
September,  the  province  rejected  the  rule  of 'Ur- 
quiza,  driving  away  his  deputy  Governor,  and  restor- 
ing the  Representative  and  National  Government. 
Urquiza  was  at  that  time  at  Santa.  F^,  attending  the 
Congress  whiteh  was  to  organise  the  new  Federal 
Government :  he  then  at  least  ostensiby,  acquiesced 
in  the  proceedings  of  BueiUM  Ayres,  saying  he  should 
leave  that  province  to  pursue  her  own  course,  and  re- 
tire himself  to  Entre  Rios.  Alsina  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  end  of  October,  and  on 
the  11th  of  November  dispatched  about  1500  troops 
to  the  river  Uruguay  to  invade  the  province  of  Entre 
Rice,  who  were,  however,  entirely  defeated.  Ano- 
ther detachment  had  been  sent  to  invade  Santa  F^, 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  to  attack  Urquisa  on 
both  sides  of  the  Parana  at  once.  Genera  Flores, 
Alsina's  Minister  of  War,  had  been  sent  to  this 
division  with  money  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  On  the  1st  of  December,  while  await- 
ing news  from  this  force,  an  address  was  published 
by  a  Col.  Lagos  to  the  soldiers  and  people  calling 
for  the  deposition  of  Alsina,  as  a  friend  of  consolida- 
tion, and  for  the  appointment  of  Flores,  a  supporter 
of  the  Federal  plan  of  Urquiza  in  his  stead.  Accom- 
panying this  address  was  a  letter  from  Flores  to  Al- 
sina, dated  only  four  days  after  his  departure  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  advising  him  to  resign  his  office 
immediately.  This  he  did — sending  his  resignation 
to  the  Representatives  on  the  6th  of  December,  ac- 
companied by  the  proclamation  of  Lagos  and  the 
letter  o(  Flores.  The  resignation  was  accepted. 
General  Pinto  was  appointed  Governor,  the  town 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  National  Guard 
called  to  arms,  and  all  business  suspended.  Lagos, 
meantime,  had  collected  a  force  of  some  thousands 
outside,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the  city.  The 
representatives  published  a  decree  ordering  the 
besieging  forces  to  disband  and  recognize  the  new 


anthorities.  This  Lagos  at  first  agreed  to  do,  but 
afrerward  refused.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
jneantime  agreed  itpon.  On  the  9th  extraotdinasy 
powers  were  conferred  on  the  Governor,  who  vnm 
ordered  not  to  treat  with  Lagos  on  any  other  tenas 
than  a  recognition  of  the  authorities.  On  the  12ik, 
news  arrived  that  Flores  who  had  all  the  time  beea 
acting  in  Urquiza*s  interest,  had  deceived  him  also^ 
and  decamp^  with  the  money.  On  the  same  day 
the  besiegers  sent  in  their  ultimatum,  demanding 
that  half  the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved,  deputies 
sent  to  Urquiza,  the  expenses  of  the  besieging  army 
met,  and  the  revolution  declared  glorious.  Only  48 
hours  were  given  to  consider  these  terms — which 
were  at  once  rejected.  On  the  15tfa,  the  city  began 
to  be  closely  blockaded,  and  in  that  condition  affun 
were  left  at  our  last  advices — the  5th  of  Janaaiy. 
Meantime  it  is  stated  that  the  Congress  at  Santa  F<, 
had  elected  Urquiza,  President  of  the  ConfederatioB» 
and  left  Buenos  Ayres  to  join  or  remain  aloof  as  sks 
may  see  fit.  There  is  but  Httle  doubt,  however, 
that  Urquiza  will  endeavor  to  coerce  her  into  unioB* 
and  the  result  of  the  stnig^e  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Political  agitation  in  England  has  taken  a  moss 
definite  shwpe  in  consequence  of  the  re-assembling 
of  Parliament  on  the  10th  of  February  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ministerial  measures.  The  electioDs 
had  been  very  sharply  contested,  but  the  result  was 
favorable  to  the  Government.  Speculation  was  rifo 
as  to  the  measures  which  would  be  introduced,  and 
the  mixed  character  of  the  Cabinet  increased  the 
difficulty  of  safe  conjecture.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  made  a  full  statement  of  the  course  which 
the  Ministry  designed  to  pnrsue.  No  further  i»* 
crease  in  the  army  would  be  proposed,  though  then 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  estimates.  A  bill  would 
be  introduced  to  enable  the  Legislature  of  Caanda 
to  dispose  of  the  clergy  reserves  in  that  colony :  a 
new  pilotage  bill  has  been  contemplated  with  otber 
suggestions  touching  the  shipping  interest  of  tbs 
country:  the  House  would  soon  be  askedto  co»- 
sid^r  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  and  the 
Government  intended  to  ofier  a  plan  for  educataott, 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  tend  to  great  improvs- 
ments  and  promote  the  cause  of  education  throng 
out  the  country.  University  education,  schools  in 
Scotland,  transportation  as  a  punishment  (it  betqg 
designed  to  stop  sending  criminals  to  Australia),  and 
the  general  subject  of  penal  legislstion,  would  soo- 
cessively  engage  attention.  The  Chancellor  wo«]d 
also  submit  bills  for  law  reform,  and  especially  for 
changing  the  laws  relating  to  land  tenure  in  Irelaad. 
In  regard  to  Parliamentary  reform,  while  the  Goren- 
ment  were  desirous  of  doing  something  to  promote 
it,  and  i^uld  probably  introduce  a  bill  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  it  had  not  been 
deemed  advisable  to  take  any  action  upon  the  a»b- 
ject  at  present.  Sundry  bills  hsd  been  subsequendy 
introduced  upon  the  various  topics  referred  to  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  Chanoellor's  propositions 
for  legal  reform  were  less  comprehensive  then  had 
been  anticipated,  but  were  still  considered  valuable. 
The  Canada  clergy  reserve  question  seemed  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  although  it  enconnten 
some  opposition  in  ecclesisstical  quarters.  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  on  the  16th,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  condition  of  the  relations  betweea 
England  and  France,  in  %  speech  generally  regarded 
as  the  beginningof  a  vigorous  and  formidable  omsadr 
against  the  Ministry.  He  vras  particularly  nam— 
in  deprecating  the  violent  denunciations  of  ^  Sa^ 
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peror  by  the  London  pre«s,  and  dwelt  upon  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  would  follow  a  raptors 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  asserted  the  existence 
of  a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  French 
Government,  and  denied  the  existence  of  cause  for 
any  apprehension. 

JL  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  giren  in  En- 
gland to  the  alleged  perBecutions  of  the  Madiai  by 
the  Tuscan  Government,  and  on  the  17th  of  February 
an  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  asking  the  interposition  of  the 
English  Government  on  their  behalf.    Mr.  Lucas,  a 
Catholic  member,  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  Madiai  were  imprisoned,  npt  for  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  but  for  attempting  to  make  proselytes 
to  them,  which  was  an  offense  against  Tuscan  law, 
with  the  administration  of  which  England  had  no 
right  to  interfere.    He  also  cited  several  cases  in 
which  the  English  Government  had  sanctioned  the 
persecution  of  Catholics  upon  religious  grounds,  and 
aiged  the  duty  of  first  correcting  their  own  errors 
tefore  meddling  with  the  affurs  of  other  states. 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  vigorous  vindication  of 
the  Government,  and  sBserted  in  emphatic  language 
the  principle  that  persecution  for  religious  opinion 
was  odious  and  detestable,  that  the  English  Govem- 
BMUt  would  always  raise  its  voice  against  it,  and 
that  he  believed  the  Catholics  in  general  disapproved 
q£  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  declared  himself,  as  a  Catholic, 
atterly  opposed  to  the  treatment  the  Madiai  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Tuscan  Government,  and 
hostile  to  the  principle  that  any  fair  attempt  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  truth  of  one's  religious  faith, 
could  be  a  crime  end  deserving  punishment.    A 
letter  of  instructions  has  been  published  from  Lord 
John  Russell  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  directing  him 
to  remonstrate  in  the  most  earnest  manner  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  upon  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Madiai,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  notwith- 
itanding  the  various  pleas  by  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  justify  that  act,  if  one  of  the  prisoners 
should  die  in  prison,  the  public  opinion  of  all  Eu- 
rope will  hold  the  Grand  Duke  guilty  of  having  put 
a  man  to  death  for  being  a  Protestant.    The  subject 
was  widely  discussed  at  public  Meetings,  and  throng 
the  English  press. 

Fresh  meetings  of  the  Peace  Assooiation  have 
been  held  at  Manchester — <he  primary  object  being 
to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  naval  or  military 
defenses  of  Great  Britain  under  the  apprehension 
at  a  French  invasion.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
made  especially ,  earnest  remonstrances ,  urging  stren- 
uously the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  people, 
denouncing  the  British  press  for  its  stringent  censures 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  insisting  that  the  true  way 
to  insure  the  peace  of  Europe  was  by  abandoning 
these  irritating  preparations  for  vrar.  Mr.  Cobden 
has  also  published  a  very  able  pamphlet,  mainly  h»- 
torical,  and  designed  to  show  that  the  Isst  long  war 
between  England  and  France  was  produced  by  the 
aggressions  and  undue  pretensions  of  the  English 
Government,  axld  that  the  French  nation  had  no 
desire  but  that  of  preserving  peace. — Emigration 
from  England  to  Australia  continues  to  be  very 
large: — nearly  a  hundred  vessels  leave  En^ish 
ports  for  that  country  every  morUh.  The  entire 
emigration  from  England  during  the  past  year  ex- 
oseds  three  hundred  thousand. — Four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  unseated,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee,  on  pvoof  of  having  ob- 
tained their  seats  by  bribery. — Captain  Parry  is 
laming  his  exploration  of  the  Arotie  regions  to  prac- 


tical profit,  having  made  arrangements  for  establitk- 
ing  a  colony  in  Northumberland  Inlet. — Applicsilion 
was  made  to  the  English  court,  cm  the  17th,  by  the 
French  Government,  for  the  delivery  of  the  will  nati 
oodicils  of  Nspoleon  Bonaparte :  the  delivery  was 
ordered. — ^The  steamer  Victoria  was  wrecked  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  above  seventy 
lives  lost. 

FRANCE. 
The  marriage  of  the  Emperor  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  the  events  by  whitch 
the  month  has  been  marked  in  France.    On  the  22d 
of  January  the  Senate,  Assembly,  and  Council  of 
State  met  at  the  Tuileries,  and  were  addressed  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  who  said  he  had  come  to 
hnnounce  his  marriage.    The  union  he  was  about 
to  contract,  he  said,  was  not  in  accordance  vrith  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  policy,  and  there  is  its  ad- 
vantage.   Every  wise  government  would  seek  to 
replace  France  within  the  pale  of  the  old  iiu>n- 
Archies :  but  this  could  be  more  surely  attained  by 
a  straight-forward  and  frank  pplicy,  by  good  faith  in 
its  transactions,  than  by  royal  alliances  which  create 
false  security,  and  sulnstitute  frequently  interests  of 
family  in  place  of  the  national  interests.    The  ex- 
amples of  the  past,  moreover,  he  said,  had  left  su- 
perstitious beliefs  in  the  public  mind.    Foreign 
princesses,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  had  mount- 
ed the  throne  only  to  see  their  race  deposed  and 
proscribed  by  war  or  revolution.    One  woman  alone 
had  seemed  to  carry  blessings  in  her  train,  and  to 
live  more  than  others  in  the  memory  ef  the  people ; 
and  that  woman,  the  modest  and  estimable  wife  of 
General  Bonaparte,  was  not  the  issue  of  royal 
blood.    Referring  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
Maria  Louisa,  as  a  satisfaction  to  French  pride,  the 
Emperor  went  on  to  say,  that  "  when  in  the  face  of 
ancient  Europe,  a  man  is  borne  by  the  force  of  a 
new  principle  to  the  lofly  level  of  the  old  dynasties, 
it  is  not  by  the  adjunction  of  a  coat  of  arms  drawn 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  by  seeking  at  any  cost 
introduction  into  the  family  of  kings,  that  he  assures 
his  acceptance.    It  is  rather  by  never  ceasing  to  re- 
member whence  he  springs,  by  preserving  his  indi- 
vidual character,  and  by  accepting  frankly,  in  his 
relations  with  Europe,  the  position  of  parvenu — a 
glorious  title  when  one  has  started  up  by  virtue  of 
the  free  suffrage  of  a  great  people.'*    He  had  there- 
fore considered  his  marriage  simply  a  private  affair. 
The  selection  of  the  person  was  idl  that  remained. 
The  object  of  his  choice  was  of  high  birth — French 
by  affection  and  education,  and  possessing,  as  a 
Spaniard,  the  advantage  of  not  having  a  family  upon 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  honors  snd 
dignities.    *'  Endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
soul,  she  will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  and  in 
the  day  of  danger  she  would  become  one  of  its 
courageous  supporters."    The  Emperor,  after  some 
other  phrases  of  commendation,  announced  that  he 
should  soon  present  the  Empress  to  the  people  and 
the  army ;  and  that  when  they  came  to  know  her,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  this  time  also  he  had  been 
inspired  by  Providence.    The  lady  in  question  was 
M^e.  de  Montijo,  the  Countess  of  Teba,  descended 
from  a  Scottish  fhmily  who  settled  in  Spain.    The 
civil  marriage  wss  celebrated  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  89th  of  January,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
took  place  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  at 
Notre  Dame.   Very  extensive  preparations  had  been 
made  kft  the  occasion,  and  the  display  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  vritnessed  in  France.    The  details 
of  course  would  be  of  little  interest  here.    The  Em- 
peror signalised  his  marriage  by  pardoniag  4312  par- 
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sens  wUo  were  suffering  banishment  or  imprison- 
ment  for  political  offenses :  the  list,  howerer,  con- 
tains no  names  bat  those  of  obscure  participants  in 
the  alleged  disturbances,  and  is  said  to  embrace 
several  women  and  one  child  of  fourteen  years  old. 
It  excites  comment  as  showing  the  actual  rigor  and 
recklessness  by  which  the  Emperor's  rule  has  been 
marked.  All  the  banished  generals  and  all  the  men 
of  note  who  were  proscribed  after  the  events  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  are  still  under  the  ban.  Over  a  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  are  still  unpardoned.  And 
their  number  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
the  sweeping  arrest  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen,  who  were  sus- 
pected by  the  Government  of  being  the  secret  Paris 
correspondents  of  Belgian,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Italian  journals,  and  of  having  put  in  circulation 
rumors  unfavonible  to  the  character  of  the  new 
Empress.  This  arbitrary  arrest,  effected  in  the 
night,  and  without  due  process  of  law,  or  the  slight- 
est proof  of  offense,  created  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
laction  and  affected  the  funds  temporarily. — ^The 
Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  14th  of  February, 
an4  with  the  other  bodies  w^  addressed  by  t^e 
Emperor  in  a  brief,  but  emphatic  speech.  He  said 
that  calm  had  not  been  disturbed  within  the  year : 
the  law,  in  resuming  its  empire,  had  allowed  the 
return  to  their  homes  of  a  majority  of  the  men  who 
were  made  the  subjects  of  necessary  rigors :  the 
riches  q{  the  natio^  have  increased :  the  activity  of 
labor  had  developed  itself  in  every  branch  of  indhv 
try:  the  form  of  Goverament  had  been  changed 
vrithout  any  shock:  great  works  have  been  under- 
taken without  any  new  tax  or  loan :  peace  had  been 
maintained  without  weakness ;  all  the  powers  iiave 
recognised  the  new  Government :  and  France  now 
has  institutions  which  may  defend  themselves,  and 
the  stability  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  life 
ef  a  man.  **  These  results,"  says  the  Emperor, 
"  have  not  post  great  efforts,  because  they  were  in 
the  minds  and  for  the  interests  of  all.  To  those 
who  would  doubt  their  importance^  I  will  reply,  that 
scarcely  fourteen  months  ago  France  was  delivered 
up  to  the  hazards  of  anarchy.  T<>  those  who  may 
tegret  that  a  wider  field  has  not  been  given  to  liber- 
ty, I  vrill  reply,  that  liberty,  has  never  aided  in 
founding  a  durable  political  edifice;  it  crowns  it 
when  it  has  been  consolidated  by  time.  Let  us, 
besides,  not  forget  that  the  innnense  majority  of  the 
country  has  confidence  in.  the  present  and  faith  in 
the  future;  there  still  remain  incorrigible  individ- 
uals, who,  forgetful  of  their  own  experience,  of  their 
past  errors,  and  of  their  disappointments,  obstinate- 
ly persist  in  paying  no  attention  to  the  national  will, 
deny  the  reality  of  fEicts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
which  every  day  lowers  more  and  more,  call  for 
tempests  in  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  be 
swallowed  up.  These  occult  proceedings  of  the 
different  parties  serve  no  purpose  but  to  show  their 
weakness,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
disturbed  at  them,  only  think  of  governing  France 
and  tranquilizing  Europe."  .The  Government  would 
devote  to  useful  purposes  all  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  prove  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
when  France  expresses  her  formal  intention  to  re- 
main at  peace,  it  may  be  believed,  for  she  is  strong 
enough  not  to  deceive  any  one.  The  public  revenues 
have  increased :  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
has  never  been  better  for  the  last  twenty  yeais ;  and 
the  anny  reduced  by  thirty  thousand  men  last  year, 
IS  about  to  be  reduced  by  twen^  thousand  more. 


Most  of  the  laws  to  be  presented  wUl  not  go  beyond 
present  exigencies ;  let  us,  therefore,  he  adds,  per- 
severe in  this  course  of  firmness  and  moderation, 
which  reassures  without  irritating,  winch  leads  to 
good  vritheut  violence,  and  so  prevents  all  reaction. 
SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of 
February,  news  of  which  for  a  time  created  general 
interest  in  England  and  other  countries,  inasmuch 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  might 
be  the  initial  step  of  a  general  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  Continent  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  proclamations  were  circulated 
from  Maxxini  and  Kossuth — the  former  addressed 
to  the  Italian  people,  snd  calling  upon  them  to  join 
in  a  new  crusade  for  freedom  ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  army,  calUnf 
upon  them  to  make  oonunon  cause  with  the  Italian^ 
as  both  countries  were  united  in  political  interests. 
The  outbreak  itself  was  partial,  and  was  very  speed- 
ily suppressed,  with  the  loss  of  but  few  lives,  bj  the 
Austrian  troops.  Kossuth  subsequently  pronounced 
the  proclamation  circulated  in  his  name  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  Milsn 
insurrection,  or  to  any  similar  outbreak,  which  could 
be  only  local  and  partial  in  its  effect,  and  thus  lead 
to  no  good  result.  Martial  law  had  been  proclaim- 
ed in  Milan,  and  a  number  of  executions  bad  taken 
place. 

In  HuNO^iiT  the  feeling  of  discontent  with  tbe 
Austrian  rule  is  rapidly  gaining  strength.  Writers 
in  the  direct  interest  of  the  Government  state  that 
its  recent  action  has  been  received  with  the  moet 
unmistakable  dis8atisfacti<m — that  a  revi^tionary 
net  is  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  that  upon  any  movement  in  any  part  of  Europe 
the  masses  of  the  people  would  act  precisely  ae 
they  did  in  1848.  In  the  Southern  Slavonic  pror- 
inces  great  discontent  prevails.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  at  Vienna,  by  a  Hungarian,  to  ss- 
sassinat(3  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  details  of 
the  crime  have  not  been  made  public.  The  wound 
inflicted,  however,  was  slight,  and  the  assassin  was 
immediately  secured. 

From  TuBKKT,  in  regard  to  the  Montenegrin  war, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  Record,  no  decisive 
intelligence  has  been  received.  At  the  latest  dates 
Montenegro  was  invested  on  all  sides  by  a  Turkish 
force,  amounting  to  44,000  men.  Both  parties  had 
met  with  reverses ;  but  there  had  been  a  steaihf 
gain  on  the  side  of  the  Turks.  Alarmed  at  this,  and 
perh^M  desirous  of  effecting  other  objects,  Austria, 
under  the  pretense  of  protecting  her  frontier,  has  dis- 
patched thither  large  bodies  of  troops,  mainly  from 
Vienna.  The  march  of  the  Russian  corps  for  the 
scene  of  action  is  also  confirmed ;  and  other  Rus- 
sian forces  were  expected  in  Wallachia.  Omar  Pa- 
cha has  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  insurgent 
districts,  informing  the  Montenegrins  that  they  may 
purchase  peace  by  submission.  He  oflfers  them  re- 
ligious liberty,  with  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
judges  and  magistrates,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari ;  and  he  promises  that  no  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  except  to  maintain  these  ofiicials, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  especially  to  protect  the  poor; 
while  the  Montenegrins  vrill  be  expected  to  protect 
the  frontier.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proclamation 
about  giving  up  arms.  Meanwhile,  untQ  answers 
should  be  received,  operations  were  suspended. 
Austria,  meantime,  has  sent  an  embassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  offer  her  ofioes  as  mediator. 
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n  HOST  STORIES— or  Talcs  of  Ghostly  Appari- 
VX  tions — hare  erer  been  regarded  as  forming  a 
legitimate  part  of  our  more  serioos,  as  well  as  our 
lighter  literature.  A  portion  of  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  has  been  frequently  devoted  to  it,  and,  we 
fhink,  for  the  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  of 
our  readers.  Severe  critics  might  condemn  some 
particular  tales,  and  still  more  severe  critics  might, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  rule  out  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  ghostly  narrative,  whether  given  as  true  or 
fictitious,  on  the  ground  of  evil  tendency ;  yet  we 
can  only  say,  that  while  we  might  gratefully  assent 
to  the  candid  strictures  of  the  one  class,  we  could 
never  yield  to  the  sweeping  demands  of  the  other. 
The  writings  of  this  kind  that  have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  have  been  of 
three  different  classes.  They  have  consisted,  in  the 
first  place,  of  narrations  of  ghostly  appearances, 
either  supposed  to  be  true  or  to  have  a  sufficiency  of 
evidence  demanding,  at  least,  a  philosophical  invest- 
igation ;  or,  secondly,  they  have  been  fictions ^  known 
as  such,  yet  designed  to  present  the  subject  in  its 
more  serious  aspects ;  or  they  have  been,  in  the  third 
place,  tales  of  a  lighter  character,  intended  by  their 
sportive  denouement  to  bring  into  merited  contempt, 
not  the  absolute  truth  of  ghostly  apparitions,  but  the 
absurd  and  trifling  evidence  on  which  such  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  credited 

In  all  these  ways  the  cause  of  truth,  and  even  of 
religion,  instead  of  being  injured,  may  be  actually 
promoted,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  give  too  much  prom- 
inence to  a  Sadducean  skepticism,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  revolting  forms  of  alleged  ghostly  experiences  on 
the  other.-  On  the  question,  how  far,  in  the  selec- 
tions or  original  tales  furnished  for  this  Magazine, 
either  extreme  has  been  shunned,  the  conductors 
would  cheerfully  submit  themselves  to  all  fair  and 
candid  criticism.  Enwrs  may  doubtless  be  pointed 
out,  but  to  have  ignored  this  whole  field  could  not 
have  been  justly  demanded,  either  on  the  ground  of 
a  pure  literature  or  a  sound  morality. 

Such  tales,  it  is  often  said,  are  injurious  to  the 
young,  and  they  should,  above  all  things,  be  care- 
fully kept  from  the  minds  of  children.  Doubtless  the 
excessive,  the  revolting,  the  terrifying,  the  deeply 
exciting  in  this  department  of  literature,  may  distuib 
the  healthy  balance  of  the  soul,  and  produce,  in  other 
respects,  some  of  the  most  incurable  mental  disor- 
ders. And  yet  there  is  a  counter  evil  which  is 
equally,  and  in  some  ages,  we  think,  even  more  to 
be  dreaded.  We  mean  the  Sadducean  feeling  which 
must  grow  up,  when  froih  the  very  cradle,  a  hard,  dry 
naturalism  is  ever  being  drilled  into  the  young  soul, 
and  the  ineffaceable  impression  produced  that  no- 
thing is  true,  nothing  reiU,  nothing  rational,  that  can 
not  be  felt,  or  grasped,  or  handled,  or  reduced  to  the 
conditions  of  the  most  ordinary  experience  in  time 
and  space,  and  measurable  materiality.  In  the  in- 
struction of  children  all  should  be  real.  A  most 
important  truth  indeed !  But  what  is  reality?  Have 
our  sober  rationalists  settled  the  bounds  of  this  wide 
field,  and  truly  determined  that  among  the  realities 
of  the  soul,  and  the  souPs  destiny,  the  vivid  exercises 
of  the  imagination  have  no  place  and  no  office  for 
which  they  are  to  be  carefully  and  religiously  train- 
ed ?  Even  at  the  nsk  of  excessive  and  morbid  emo- 
tion, this  department  of  the  soul  needs  cultivation  as 
well  as  the  other  spiritual  faculties ;  axkd  woe  to  the 


age  in  which  it  is  ufhoUy  neglected,  for  the  take  of 
an  arid  scientific  tangibility,  or  a  hardening  of  the 
understanding  which  calls  itself  rational,  when  it  has 
shut  out  from  the  mind's  contemplation  whatever  gives 
that  rationality  its  highest  value.  Especially  may 
this  be  said  of  that  exercise  of  the  imagination  which 
connects  our  thoughts  with  the  other  world,  and  the 
belief  in  present  surrounding  spiritual  existences. 
Mischievous  as  may  sometimes  be  a  morbid  fondness 
for  the  ghostly  and  the  supernatural,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  all  the  stories  of  haunted  castles,  and 
all  the  tales  of  demonology  and  witchcraft  that  ever 
came  from  the  most  weird  imagination,  could  possi- 
bly breed  so  monstrous  a  lie  ip.  the  human  soul,  as 
those  books  which  are  ever  canting  about  "  physical 
laws,"  and  that  system  of  instruction  which  boasts 
of  explaining  every  thing  on  "scientific  principles," 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  imaginative,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  mysterious,  or,  in  other  words,  of  every 
i^unaterial  power  and  entity  that  can  not  be  brought 
within  its  dynamical  formulas.  It  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed, we  say,  whether  all  the  horrors  of  the  worst 
novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  Maturin  could  ever  exert 
so  baleful  an  influence  upon  the  mind  as  such  fm  ex- 
clusive training.  If  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  two  poisons,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it — we 
would  much  prefer  The  Mysteries  of  Udolphb,  or  the 
Romance  of  the  Pjrrenees,  as  reading  books  for 
schools,  to  Spurzheim's  Phrenology,  or  Combe's 
Constitution  of  Man. 

The  old  ghostly  legend,  too,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented in  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  so  very  different 
a  thing  from  that  naturalizing  spiritualism  which  now 
prevails  under  the  name  of  "spiritual  rappings,** 
that  we  can  not  help  regarding  the  former  as  one  of 
the  best  antidotes  against  many  of  the  absurdities  and 
fooleries  that  are  connected  with  the  latter.  Any  one 
who  will  carefully  study  the  alleged  modem  phenom- 
ena, must  see  tlmt  it  is  all  sheer  naturalism,  under 
an  assumed  spiritual  form.  It  is  a  rank  Sadduce- 
ism,  that  impudently  pretends  to  be  converted  to 
a  belief  in  spirits  and  devils  of  its  own  raising. 
Its  wannest  defenders  make  a  merit  of  it«  thai  the 
whole  affair  is  strictly  physical,  and  as  far  as  it  is  so 
we  have  no  wish  to  deny  its  facts  or  its  proofs.  As 
involving  certain  alleged  questions  of  science,  let  it 
have  the  most  thorough  investigation.  But  aside 
from  this,  instead  of  cultivating  the  imagination^  or 
enhancing  its  religious  awe,  which  waa  always  more 
or  less  the  effect  of  the  old  ghostly  tales,  the  whole 
tendency  of  this  new  form  of  demonology,  or  as  we 
might  better  call  it,  naturalizing  devilism,is  to  harden, 
dry  up,  unspiritualize,  or,  to  employ  a  term  which  we 
have  borrowed  and  used  before,  to  de-religionize  to 
an  incurable  degree  the  human  soul.  In  the  ^MMtly 
legend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  sprung  from  veal 
ghostly  appearances,  or  has  had  its  fictitious  birth  in 
the  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  mere  naturaUstBg 
imagination,  there  has  ever  been  an  element  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  religious  accountability.  Amid  all  its 
gross  superstitions  the  morale  in  some  form,  was  ever 
predominant  over  the  physical.  The  old  ghosts 
preached  retribution,  they  divulged  crimes,  they 
warned  men  of  a  judgment  to  come ;  the  modem 
spirit-rappers  gabble  about  "  electricity,*'  and  **  pro- 
gress,*' and  **  physical  laws,"  and  a  "  new  light,"  that 
is  ever  about  to  break,  and  yet  never  dawns  upon  the 
world.    The  fiarmer  sohoQl  of  g^tly  vision  may 
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often,  in  its  ignorance,  have  spiritualized  nature ;  to 
the  latter  has  been  reserved  the  awful  blasphemy  of 
naturalizing  spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  actual  truth,  or  the  measure 
of  actual  truth,  in  particular  ghostly  legends,  that 
constitutes  their  chief  value  for  the  philosophic  mind. 
It  is  rather  their  inseparable  connection  with  the 
solemn  dogma  of  a  future  life,  or  the  soul's  inde- 
pendent existence  after  death,  in  a  separate  spirit- 
world  as  truly  real  as  this  world  of  flesh  and  blood; 
and  it  is  in  this  aspect,  mainly,  that  we  would  devote 
a  few  remarks  to  a  topic  of  so  much  literary  as  well 
as  philosophic  and  religious  interest. 

Ghosts  and  ghost-seeing  have  belonged  to  all  ages, 
to  all  nations,  to  all  conditions  of  mankind.  If  of 
any  thing  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  held  alwayst 
every  wheref  and  by  a//,  it  might  surely  be  affirmed  of 
this  inseparable  characteristic  of  humanity.  Instead 
of  the  inquiry — When  and  where,  and  under  what 
circumstances  has  it  been  the  most  prevalent,  the 
proper  questions  would  rather.be — When  has  the 
human  race  been  without  it?  In  what  part  of  the 
world,  in  what  period  of  human  history,  has  there 
ever  existed  a  race  who  did  not  believe  in  a  ghostly 
life?  What  language  is  there  whose  texture  would 
not  be  most  seriously  marred,  if  not  wholly  broken 
op,  should  there  be  taken  from  it  every  term  in  which 
there  is  directly  expressed,  or  indirectly  implied, 
^  reality  of  such  a  dogma? 

This  idea  of  a  ghostly  life — whence  came  it  ?  Phi- 
losophy did  not  invent  it ;  neither  «an  she  prove  it. 
instead  of  making  more  clear,  she  has  rather  shed 
darkness  over  what  lies  distinctly  in  the  human 
tkou^  and  the  faainan  conscience.  Science  has  not 
discovered  it  by  any  process  of  experiment  or  in- 
duction. Sense  is  opposed  to  it.  Scripture  does 
not  reveal  it';  but  every  where  assumes  the  belief, 
and  the  reality  it  represents,  as  inseparable  fVom  all 
serious  thinking,  and  implied  in  the  lowest  elements 
of  pny  thing  that  may  be  called  spiritual  religion. 
Whence  came  it  then?  There  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer to  the  question.  It  is  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  our  humanity.  It  has  been  in  the  world  ever 
since  man  was  bom  into  it.  It  came  to  him  with 
that  Divine  breath  through  which  he  first  became  a 
••living  soul ;"  or  it  was  imparted  by  primitive  out- 
ward revelation,  in  that  fresh  morning  of  the  race, 
when  all  of  our  humanity  was  yet  bound  up  in  **one 
bundle  of  life,**  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  sounding 
through  all  the  chambers  of  (he  soul,  produced  that 
vivid  thought  of  immortality  which  no  siibsequent 
individualization,  or  degeneracy  of  the  individual 
man,  could  ever  wholly  destroy ;— or  as  we  might 
miy  in  other  words*  it  was  so  stamped  upon  -our  most 
inward  generic  being,  as  never  afterward  to  leave 
Ae  human  family,  or  any  poHion  of  them,  however 
far  they  might  wander,  however  low'they  might  sink, 
however  vnld  and  absurd  the  conceptions  which 
Aey  might  in  the  course  of  time  connect  with  the 
original  communication. 

We  go  not  to  philosophy,  then,  for  our  belief  in  a 
future  state,  or  a  separate  ghostly  life.  The  clear 
traces  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  rudest  savages 
furnish  a  far  stronger  argument  than  ever  she  has 
devised — an  argument  that  derives  strength  from  the 
very  fact  that  so  far  from  being  the  product  of  any 
abstract  reasoning,  it  is  even  directly  opposed  to 
sense.  Why  does  the  poor,  dark,  Esquimaux  cling 
so  undoubtingly  to  his  traditionary  dogma  of  a  spirit- 
ual existence  ?  He  can  not  define  a  single  term  that 
he  employs  respecting  it.  Press  him  for  their  mean- 
ing, he  runs  down  at  once  to  crude  material  concep- 
tinw  i  sad  yet  with  what  an  ttftlooscmnf  gra^  does 


he  hold  on  to  the  unknown  spirituality  they  repre- 
sent. liOgic,  argument,  reason,  are  not  for  hun.  He 
walks  by  sense,  and  sense,  should  he  follow  it  here, 
would  teach  him  that  when  he  see*  the  breath  depart 
from  the  poor  wasted  body,  and  all  that  looked  liks 
life  dissolve  into  the  surrounding  air,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  man.  When  he  has  burned  it  upon  the 
pyre,  or  buried  it  in  the  snow,  or  frozen  earth,  it 
disappears  from  all  human  view.  It  is  no  longer 
eeertf  nor  heardj  nor  felt.  "  The  place  thereof  know- 
eth  it  no  more."  And  yet,  without  any  remembered 
revelation,  written  or  verbal,  that  he  can  trace — with- 
out reason — in  the  utter  darkness  of  sense,  and  even 
in  opposition  to  what  dim  light  it  may  afibrd — in  the 
face  of  all  that  he  can  denominate  experience,  he 
still  follows  the  outgoing  spirit  with  a  belief  in  its 
continued  separate  existence,  all  the  stronger  from 
its  being  one  which  he  would  find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  explain  to  himself  or  others.  In  all 
psychology  there  is  not  another  fact  so  wonderfuL 

He  finds,  too,  in  his  rude  language,  a  name  for 
soul,  as  distinct,  as  independent,  as  much  denoting 
an  original  acknowledged  entity,  as  the  word  for 
body.  Whence  it  came  he  knows  not.  Of  any  re- 
mote period,  or  distant  land,  in  which  his  fore£^ 
thers  may  have  first  employed  it,  he  has  no  concep- 
tion. He  only  feels  that  there  is  somehow  in  his 
nature  as  deep  a  need  for  such  an  utterance  as  fbr 
aught  that  falls  within  the  world  of  sense.  It  is 
generally  one  of  the  most  euphonic  words  in  his 
harsh  and  barren  dialect,  as  though  it  had  come 
wafted  from  some  primeval  fount  of  harmony,  or  the 
very  thought  associated  with  it  had  an  influence  in 
tuning  it  to  a  higher  and  sweeter  melodiousness. 
And  so  we  may  say  of  every  tongue,  whether  bar- 
barous or  refined  We  could  almost  affirm,  a  priori, 
that'there  is  no  language  under  heaven  in  which  the 
word  for  soul  is  not  both  grand  and  musieal.  How- 
ever varied  its  radical  etymology,  it  is  ever  clear, 
and  distinct,  and  sonorous,  as  though  the  very  sound 
were  to  be  symbolical  of  the  primitive  clearness,  and 
distinctness,  and  universality  of  the  belief  which  it 
represents.  It  is  liquid  and  clear,  like  the  English 
eoitlf  or  the  German  Seele;  it  is  round  and  fuU 
and  startling,  like  the  Saxon  ghoet ;  it  has  the  mu- 
sical softness  of  the  Latin  ontma,  or  the  Greek  pey- 
che  or  jmeuma ;  it  has  the  euphonic  grandeur  of  the 
Hebrew  rwih  or  neehAmdh ;  or  it  is  some  grave,  sweet, 
word  of  soothing,  yet  mournful,  melody  like  the 
Choctaw  ehUombish. 

By  a  psychologies!  necessity  which  underlies  all 
language,  such  term  presents  primarily  9  material 
conception ;  but  this  is  ever  of  the  most  ethereal 
kind.  Be  it  air,  be  it  fire,  be  it  the  supposed  fifth 
essence  of  the  ancient,  or  the  electricity  of  the  mod- 
em mind,  it  ever  comes  as  near  as  it  can  to  the 
thought  of  absolute  immateriality;  thus  showing 
what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  the 
instinct  of  the  undeveloped  reason,  or  the  strong 
grasp  the  mind  has  upon  that  spiritual  idea,  or  idea 
of  spirit,  of  which  every  conception  of  the  sense  is 
found  to  be  amore  or  less  inadequate  representative. 
But  whether  conceited  of  as  material  or  not,  it  is  still 
something  supposed  to  he  separate  from  that  bodily 
organization  which  is  decomposed  in  death.  It  b 
something  that  goes  foriK  and  not  only  goes  forth 
like  the  breath,  but  continues  a  separate  and  distinct 
entity.  There  is  the  yielding  of  the  spirit,  the  "  giv- 
ing up  of  the  ghost,"  the  same  expression  that  is  to 
be  found  so  frequently  in  our  Bible,  and  which,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  is  ^rhaps  to  be  traced 
in  every  language  spoken  by  men.  Every  where  are 
there  the  same  metaphors  connected  with  the  pheno- 
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mem  of  dissolution,  and  significant,  in  a  sbnilar 
manner,  of  a  surviving  reality.  Death  is  an  onoliwit, 
or  the  separation  of  two  things  that  had  been  long 
and  intimately  allied  '  '  i  "  imclotliii  i  ."  ,  V  7- 
tng  aside  of  the  •'garinfnt  nf  the  flesh,"  a  dcpariure 
from  "the  house  of  clay."  It  is  a  going  home,Ji 
being  "gathered  to  the  fathers,'*  a  journey  to  Hades 
— that  world  tiueen,  though  ever  believed  in  spite  of 
sense,  and  in  opposition  to  idl  its  phenomena.  Kr- 
eiy  tongue  has  its  terms  expressive  of  tlie  strong]^ 
intagined  contrast  between  the  abandoned  cart  lily 
tenement  and  the  wringed  spiritual  inhabitant  that 
J[^  taken  its  fiight  to  the  skies  above,  or  to  some  far 
Uistant  "  isles  of  the  blessed" — 

"  Whose  fields  beyoud  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

Such  figures  are  not  the  invention  of  the  poet — 
we  might  almost  say  that  they  are  innate  in  human 
speech.  In  the  use  of  them,  Pindar,  and  Homer, 
and  the  rude  bard  of  the  Hurons,  are  no  more  orig- 
inal than  Watts  or  Wesley.  The  very  materiality 
of  the  conceptions,  we  repeat  it — and  the  truth  is 
so  important  that  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated— shows 
the  strength  of  the  great  idea.  They  are  so  at  war 
with  all  that  is  visible  in  the  phenomena  of  dissolu- 
tion, that  they  must  have  been  forced  upon  the  hu- 
man imagination  by  something  higher  and  stronger 
than  ever  came  either  from  sense  or  reasoning. 

A  similar  and  most  striking  proof  of  the  same 
position  may  be  derived  from  the  readiness  and  fa- 
cility with  which  children  not  only  believe,  but  find 
a  place  in  their  mmds  for  all  that  is  told  them  about 
the  soul.  They  might  easily  propose  questions — 
and  they  sometimes  do  propose  questions — which 
we  are  sadly  puzzled  to  answer ;  but  still  no  ab- 
stract difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  their  readily 
taking  the  notion  we  wish  to  convey.  80  quickly, 
indeed,  do  they  seize  it,  that  it  would  really  seem 
as  thou^  we  had  been  only  unlocking  the  chambers 
of  their  own  soul,  and  letting  out  one  of  its  own 
slumbering  innat«> ideas. 

It  is  also  a  fact  to  be  noted  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it  in  hunum  speech,  death  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
characterized  by  a  term  etjrmologically  signifying  an 
extinction  or  ceuatiim  of  existence.  Even  such  as 
might  seem  the  nearest  to  it,  like  the  Latin  interiiu* 
{miarto  or  pereo)  denote  a  patting  thnmgk  or  ever,  or 
eittt  of  one  state  into  another,  rather  than  any  abso- 
lute end  of  being.  And  so  every  where.  It  is  a 
change^  a  departure^  a  tranait^  an  modaui  or  esrif,  a 
trmufannatwn.  That  early  and  beautiful  fable  of 
Psjrche,  or  the  Butterfly,  has  lefl  its  traces  every 
where  upon  ike  knguage  as  well  as  the  mythologies 
of  mankind. 

The  phraseology,  too,  which  is  employed  of  the 
body  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  after  the  pe- 
riod of  dissolution.  The  material  part  is  inune- 
diately  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  by  the  impenonal 
pronoun.  It  is  no  longer  h*  or  «Ae,  but  it.  The  per- 
«>nal  epithets  cease  to  be  applicable.  They  belong 
to  the  soul,  -and  have  gone  off  with  it.  In  a  well- 
knoiwn  passage,  Socrates  is  represented  as  gently 
reproving  his '  fidend,  and  cautioning  him  not  to 
speak  of  burying  him  (Socrates),  but  of  burying  his 
body,  as  being  that  alone  of  which  such  language 
ooold  then  be  used.  The  rudest  savage  has  the  same 
thought ;  and  it  is  the  same  spiritual  instinet,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  has  led  to  a  like  modifieation, 
or  change  of  terms,  in  his  own  barbarous,  yet  «onl- 
developed  dialect. 

In  view  of  fiwts  and  considerations  like  these, 
what  else  can  we  asy  but  that  such  belief  in  n 
irtissily  life,  and  ghostly  appearanoes  is  a  part  of 
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our  very  humanity.  Whether  ghost-teeing  in  this 
world  be  ever  an  objective  reality,  or,  in  every  ease, 
a  subjective  affection  of  the  supposed  percipient, 
does  not  affect  its  important  bearing  upon  the  gieat 
doctrine  of  a  separate  spiritual  existence.  Be  it 
imagination ;  yet  such  an  uniformity  in  the  imagina- 
tions and  imaginings  of  men,  of  all  men,  of  all  class- 
es of  men,  of  all  ages,  must  have  proceeded  from 
something  so  strongly  implanted  as  to  be  insepar- 
ahle  from  the  human  mind,  in  other  words,  belong- 
ing to  its  very  oooBtitution  or  naturo  itself.  And 
then,  this  proved  or  admitted,  the  aigument  is  ir- 
resistible. An  interest  so  universal,  so  unfailing, 
so  ever  rising  \ip  and  sustaining  itself  against  the 
counter-influences  of  a  world  of  sense  and  matter, 
must  have  somewhere  an  outward  objective  reality 
in  the  end — must  render  certain  in  some  way  ades- 
tined  future  existence  of  the  race  possessing  it.  To 
conclude  otherwise,  would  be  to  violate  the  first 
law  of  the  naturalist  himself— it  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  reasoning  from  fitness  and  adapted- 
neas,  which  scientific  men  are  so  fond  of  present- 
ing, and  so  ingenious  in  carrying  out  in  every  other 
department.  The  prophet  suggests  to  us  the  argu- 
ment in  its  simplest  3ret  most  oomvincing  ibna,  al- 
though he  applies  it  to  another  purpose.  "  Yea,  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times, 
and  the  turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  ohsenw 
the  time  of  their  coming."  Where  ia  the  man  of 
science  who  from  the  b^  knowledge  of  such  fads 
in  natural  history  would  not  decide  with  a  confi- 
dence admitting  of  no  peradventure,  that  there  must 
be  for  thfe  possessors  of  theae  instincts,  a  warmer 
clime,  a  more  sunny  residence,  in  which  they  have 
their  satisfaotion  and  development.  How  much  . 
stronger  the  argument,  from  the  universal  huaan 
instinct,  for  that  "  other  land,"  that  more  "  genial 
home"  of  the  soul's  migration,  without  which  ku-  • 
man  life  is  a  problem,  an  enigma,  more  dark  tkait  -. 
any  that  science  has  ever  undertaken  to  solve.  Na- 
ture never  errs,  saya  the  naturalist;  her  fewest 
types  have  a  significance  lor  which  science  may 
seek  vrith  the  fullest  confidence  of  revraid.  Wi^ 
what  a  power  of  meaning,  then,  should  come  home 
to  our  souls  the  appeal  of  the  Psalmist — "  Lord, 
hast  thou  indeed  made  man  in  vain  ?" 

The  outvirard  forms  of  human  life  have  vwied 
endlessly,  but  the  drapery  with  which  the  imagina- 
tion, if  it  be  the  imagination,  invests  the  ghostly 
state,  has  ever  possessed  a  wondrous  uniibnnity. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  ghost  seen,  and  ghsBt 
stories,  are  mainly  modem.  No  doubt  the  sonfan 
medivval  period,  with  its  strange  mixture  of  a 
semi-pagan,  semi-Christian  mythology,  had  a  pecul- 
iar tendency  to  nmltiply  them.  Certain  views  of 
the  Churoh  during  the  same  period  (views  of  which 
we  can  not  now  say  whether  we  have  gained  or  lest 
in  wholly  rejecting  them)  contributed  greatly  to  the 
same  effect.  But  still  nothing  was  introduced  which 
wss  essentially  new.  It  may  be  admitted,  too,- that 
ghost-seeing  was  not  so  much  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek,  as  ef  the  Roman,  or  the  Christian  period ;  . 
and  yet  the  same  features  are  to  be  traced  in  all 
accounts  of  the  kind.  In  ancient  times  as  well,  os 
modem,  ghosts  ever  appeased  by  night ;  thsgr  tsvar 
vanish  mystsrionsly  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
dawn;  they  ever  "fade  at  the  crowing  of  the  oock  " 

"  Tills  waratng  heard. 
The  wandering  spirit  sw  starts  sad  hiss 
To  his  confine.'* 
There  is  ever  the  sane  flitting,  unearthly  mcftisiL 
the  sanas  myalerions  voaee,  os  the  ntiennas  M 
mHatk  ao  organs  mn  pesoatrod  to  novo.    Tfas»  is 
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the  same  pale  raiment,  the  same  fear-inspiring  as- 
pect, the  same  undefined  and  ranishing  form.  Most 
remarkable,  too,  is  the  harmony  in  some  of  the  ac- 
companying superstitions.  In  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  of  Hesiod  there  is  noted  the  same  strange  re- 
cognition of  ghosts  by  the  animal  creation,  which  we 
find  in  the  Gennan  and  Scottish  legends.  Through 
some  mysterious  instinct  the  ghostly  presence  is 
known  to  the  dog  or  the  hOTse  even  before  it  be- 
comes ol)jective  to  the  human  organs.  The  custom 
of  burying,  instead  of  burning,  may  have  so  affected 
the  imagination  as  to  hare  produced  some  variety 
in  the  associations  oonnecteid  with  modem  appari- 
tions ;  and  yet  we  learn  fi:om  the  highest  authority, 
that  even  among  the  Greeks,  who  consumed  the 
body  to  ashes,  there  prevailed  the  same  belief  of 
ghosts  hovering  round  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead. 
Plato  uses  it,  in  his  argument,  as  a  well-established 
fact  which  no  one  would  call  in  question.  Some 
spirits,  he  says,  are  so  earthly — through  long  sensu- 
slity  they  have  so  much  of  the  flesh  cleaving  to  the 
very  soul,  that  they  can  not  rise  and  get  away  to  the 
more  ethereal  region.  They  still  hanker  after  this 
world.  Through  the  fear  of  Hades,  or  the  invisible, 
they  are  drawn  back  again  to  the  visible,  the  mate- 
rial, the  sensual ;  and  of  these,  as  is  usually  said, 
are  the  spirits  that  still  haunt  the  sepulchres  and 
monuments  of  the  dead.  The  fact  is  so  for  settled 
that  it  has  in  modem  times  fomished  one  of  the 
problems  of  science.  The  acute  Reichenbach  at- 
tempts to  account  for  it  on  natural  principles,  but 
with  a  want  of  success  which  shows,  we  think,  that 
the  question  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere'  than  the 
philosophy  of  odio  forces. 

In  respect  to  the  general  fact  of  ghostly  appari- 
tions in  the  ancient  worid — and  it  is  this  class  we 
now  mainly  have  in  view — ^we  may  find  the  most 
abundant  evidence  in  the  poets,  who  are  for  to  be 
preferred  to  the  philosophers  ss  interpreters  of  the 
common  mind.  We  might  refer  the  reader  to  Homer's 
wondrously  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  Patroclus  to  the  mourning  Achilles,  or  to 
Virgil's  affecting  picture  of  the  interview  between 
JBneas  and  the  shade  of  Creusa,  or  the  still  more 
.vvrid  account  of  the  visit  of  the  departed  Anchises  to 
his  desponding  son.  In  reading,  too,  the  terrific  re- 
fpresentation  which  JBschylus  gives  of  the  ghost  of 
djTtemnestra  urging  on  the  swart  fury-hounds  to 
pursve  with  vengeance  her  matricidal  murderer,  we 
» might  almost  fancy  that  we  have  before  us  some  of 
-the  meet  striking  scenes  of  the  modem  English  and 
<  German  tragedy.  Orestes  is  metamorphosed  into 
•Hamlet,  Clytemnestra  into  Lady  Macbeth,  the 
-<Edipii8<of  Sophocles  into  King  Lear;  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  more  proper 
>tD  say  that  Shakspeare  had  copied  the  Greek  poets, 
'-or  they  had  exhibited,  in  their  supernatural  and 
ghostly  pictures,  some  of  the  most  peculiar  traits  of 
the  Shakspearian  drama. 

But  aside  from  the  poets,  we  have  direct  prosaic 
aecovnts  of  spiritual  apparitions  related  as  sctual 
foots,  and  with  all  the  sobriety  and  circumstantiality 
of  the  roost 'modem  narrative.  Our  time  and  space 
'Will  barely  permit  us  to  allude  to  one  or  two.  In  the 
letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  there  is  cme  of  the  most 
gr^>bio  narrations  of  a  ghostly  appearance  to  be  found 
on  record.  The  author  was  a  skeptic  of  the  extreme 
Epicurean  sohocd,  and  yet  he  teUs  the  story  with  a 
sobriety,  and  a  solemnity  even,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  deep  impression  it  had  made  upon  his 
■own  mind.  It  mi^  be  entitled  "  Tk«  Haunted 
HomM  0t  AAmt,"  wad  coold  we  regard  it  as  pore  in- 
tvotion,  tbe.uniniagiaativ*  Pliny  would  aknoat  be 


entitled  to  rank,  in  this  respect,  with  Mn.  Radclifle 
or  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  can  only  give  the  outlines. 
A  spacious  old  mansion  at  Athens  had  long  possessed 
an  evil  ghostly  repute.  Sounds  were  often  heard  in 
the  deep  silence  of  the  midnight  hour.  The  clank- 
ing of  chains  resounded  amid  its  dreary  and  deserted 
vaults— first  heard  faintly  at  a  distance,  then  in- 
creasing and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
denoted  the  approach,  and  next  the  presence,  of  the 
pale  yet  gory  apparition.  One  occupant  after  another 
had  been  banished  by  its  overpowering  terrors. 
After  standing  a  long  time  tenantless,  it  is  bougfat 
cheap  by  the  philosopher  Athenodorus,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  testing  by  his  own  experience  the  trath 
of  these  stories,  and  giving  a  striking  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  philosophy  over  superstition.  He  ccnn- 
mands  hi^  bed  to  be  prepared  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment^ He  is  fiimished  with  his  writing  style  and 
tablets,  that  no  vacancy  of  mind  might  produce  de- 
lusions of  the  sense,  or  give  birth  to  imaginative 
terrors.  But  all  is  of  no  avail.  At  the  usual  hour 
the  signal  sounds  are  heard  far  down  below,  and,  as 
they  draw  near,  the  effort  is  redoubled  to  ke^  his 
eye  and  mind  intently  fixed  up6n  his  scientific  anti- 
dote. But  on  they  come.  Now  they  are  heard  in 
the  next  apartment.  Immediately  they  are  on  the 
threshold.  The  unwelcome  visitor  stands  before 
him,  and  beckons  with  his  gory  hand.  The  philoso- 
pher applies  himself  still  more  earnestly  to  his 
studies ;  but  the  renewed  and  angry  clanking  of  the 
chains  takes  no  refusal.  He  rises  at  last  and  follows 
the  apparition.  The  inexplicable  power  of  the  dead 
over  the  living  is  felt  by  the  sage,  as  well  as  by  the 
slave  or  the  peasant.  There ,  is,  however,  no  need 
ofproceedingfarther  with  the  story.  We  have  only 
introduced  it  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  its  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  modem  narratives  of  the  kind.  It 
has  the  usual  ending  which  is  so  frequent  in  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  The  ghost  leads  him  through  the  desolate 
apartments.  It  stops,  at  last,  over  a  certain  spot  in 
the  court-yard,  and  then  vanishes.  The  place  is 
marked ;  and  the  next  dfty,  on  digging  down,  there 
are  found  the  mouldering  bones  of  one  supposed  to 
have  been  long  since  murdered.  These  are  honor- 
ably interred,  and  the  house  is  ever  afterward  free 
from  its  unearthly  visitant. 

This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  common  ^wit 
story.  But  by  for  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  an- 
cient narratives  is  that  of  the  appearance  of  Caesar's 
spirit  to  Bratus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Here 
there  is  no  vulgar  clanking  of  chains,  or  vanishing 
into  vaults ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  has  then 
been  condensed  in  so  brief  a  tale  so  much  of  the 
heroic  and  sublime.  It  derives,  too,  an  interest  of 
the  highest  kind  from  the  character  of  its  principal 
actor.  That  a  Platonist  should  see  spirits  is  in  hn- 
mony  with  the  nature  of  his  philosophy.  That  the 
infidel  Epicurean  should  be  ftrightened  by  them,  is 
no  more  than  what  we  might  expect  from  one  of  ths^ 
shallow  and  boasting  creed.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  Hobbes  should  not  have  dared  to  sleep  without 
a  light  through  fear  of  hobgoblins.  But  here  we  have 
the  Stoior-yea  a  Stoic  of  the  Stoics— the  stem,  un- 
foariikg  Bratus.  Has  ke  fallen  a  victim  to  nemraa 
tremors,  or  to  that  pertterbatimu  ammi  which  the  Stoics 
affirmed  could  never  hi^jipen  to  the  "wise  man?" 
But  for  the  story.  The  conciseness  of  Plutarch^ 
narrative  is  in  keeping  with  the  moral  sublimity  of 
the  account.  Brutus  sat  reading  in  his  tent  at  the 
third  watch  of  the  night.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
writer  tells  us,  he  folt  a  sensation  as  of  some  one  sp- 
proaohing.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  entrance,  he  aaaa 
a  stiai|0B  and  fearful  visage.    **  Who  art  thou    turn 
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or  god  ?  and  on  what  errand  dost  thoa  come  ^  A 
hollow  voice  replied—"!  am  thy  Evil  Genios, 
Brutua.  Thou  ahalt  see  me  at  Philippi."  **  I  will 
see  thee  there,'*  says  Brutus.  The  ghost  departed, 
and  the  Stoic  patriot  turned  him  again  to  his  book. 
It  was  the  brief  appointment  of  two  stem  foes — one 
in  the  flesh,  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the  ghostly 
world — yet  neither  of  whom  had  time  or  words  to 
waste  in  useless  speech,  or  empty  ceremony. 

Almost  every  reader  must  be  familiar  with  Shak- 
speare's  representation  of  this  scene.  We  will  con- 
clude our  homily  on  ghosts,  by  giving  a  version  of  it 
from  Cowley's  Ode  to  Brutus,  which  is  probably  less 
known,  although  among  the  finest  gems  of  English 
poetiy : 

*'II1  Fate  assumM  a  body  thee  t'  afiVight, 
And  wrapt  itselfin  terrors  of  the  night. 
*ru  meet  thee  at  Philippi,*  said  the  sprite, 
*  ru  meet  thee  there,'  saidst  thoa. 
With  such  a  voice,  and  soch  a  brow. 
As  pot  the  tremUiog  ghost  to  sadden  flight 
It  vanished  as  a  taper's  light 
Goes  out  when  spirits  appear  in  sight. 
One  would  have  thought  t  had  heard  the  morning  crow, 

Or  seen  her  well  sppointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hill  afhr.** 


THE  new  year  thrives  like  the  old  one,  and  spreads 
luxuriance,  and  wealth,  like  acarpet.  The  gold 
comes  on  in  floods ;  steamships  multiply  week  by 
week  ;  banks  nse  up  at  street-comers  like  Aladdin 
palaces ;  new  stocks  cumber  the  brokers'  lists ;  new 
equipages  throng  the  streets ;  new  bonnets  greet  the 
April  sunshine  ;  new  firms  grace  the  brown  fronts 
of  Courtlandt -street ;  new  debts  and  profits  quicken 
the  stir  of  trade ;  and  new  churches — here  and  there 
— lift  a  waming  finger  of  stone,  from  this  ripening 
world,  to  the  world  that  is  ripening  above. 

Seriously,  for  a  moment — if  we  in  our  careless 
way,  and  with  a  cigar  upon  our  lips,  can  hazard  a 
serious  reflection — whither  is  all  this  growth,  and 
quick  succulence  of  the  opening  year  to  tend  ?  Is 
moderation  all  gone  by  ?  Will  the  fast  Califomians 
trample  us  down  utterly  ?  Is  a  man  good  for  nothing, 
if  he  win  no  coat  of  gold  ?  Is  steam  to  drive  our 
quiet  coaching  to  the  wall  ?  Must  ships  tear  their 
rent  through  ocean  at  fifteen  knots  the  hour,  or  be 
condemned? 

Where  is  old,  slow-paced  learning  to  stand  if  it 
stands  at  all  ?  And  what,  pray,  is  to  become  of  an- 
cient quietude  of  manner  and  of  life?  For  our- 
selves, we  feel  out  of  breath.  We  grow  afraid  to 
show  our  thread-bare  coat  in  the  street.  We  hide 
oior  old  books.  We  blush  for  our  old  silver  tea-set. 
We  fear  the  contrast  even  of  our  plain-bound  Bible 
with  some  new  Scriptural  book,  or  the  lectures  of 
some  new  Dr. Parker. 

"  Fast,"  is  the  word :  and  it  irks  us  terribly.  So- 
ciety is  tumbling  "  ahead"  neck  and  heels.  We  grow 
dizzy  with  watching  it.  We  seek  for  quiet  streets, 
where  we  may  stretch  our  office  limbs  into  health- 
fbl  warmth,  and  we  are  horrified  with  some  new  line 
of  omnibuses,  or  crazed  by  the  infernal  music  of 
tome  "fine,  athletic  company  of  target-shooters." 
Our  old  friends  that  we  counted  on,  four  years  back, 
for  a  quiet  sit-down,  or  a  cheerful  mbber  at  whist, 
in  a  cosy  parlor,  twelve  by  fifteen,  hare  all  moved 
«p  town,  equipped  their  daughters  with  guitars,  and 
grown  bloated  with  "  Caloric,"  or  virith  "  Spirits." 

The  terrible  glitter  of  the  mines  has  crept  into 
•very  fashion  of  life ;  tables  glitter  with  galvanized 


plate ;  hotels  glitter  with  vanity-teaching  mirrors ; 
boats  glitter  with  chandeliers  and  stained  glass; 
churches  glitter  with  guilt  crosses,  and  gwlty  clergy  -, 
wives  glitter  in  showy  diamonds  and  daughters ;  and 
home  itself  is  glittering  with  this  awful  gold-guilti- 
ness! 

Seriously,  is  it  not  time  to  think  whether  wo  are 
upon  the  whole,  making  the  new-coming  wealth 
count  toward  the  healthy  development  of  character, 
and  to  the  permanence  and  the  advancement  of 
what  is  most  prized  in  domestic  and  in  social  life  T 
Are  we  not,  between  steam  and  gold,  growing  into 
a  mechanical  and  outside  life — very  rapid,  to  be  sure, 
and  very  splendid ;  but  not  doing  much  to  ennoblo 
taste,  and  to  build  up  those  best  bulwarks  of  any 
really  strong  people — cheer&l  and  contented  fire- 
sides ? 

Take  your  hair-brained  Califbmian,  steaming 
away  from  all  the  influences  of  the  good  old  estate, 
and  making  money,  and  modeling  character,  among 
unshaven  gold-diggers,  and  godless  gamblers — ^with 
not  so  much  religion  about  him  as  "  sees  Ood  in 
clouds,"  and  in  what  way  does  he  grow  fitting  to  be 
father  of  honest  citizens  ? 

Or,  Mr.  CroBsus,  consider  your  daughter,  whom 
you  have  cloaked  in  bedizenments  that  outshine  eveiy 
neighbor's  daughter,  making  all  youreamestness  tend 
toward  shrewd  investments,  and  offering  all  your 
home-thought  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  mam- 
mon. Afe  you  kindling  in  your  child  such  aspira- 
tions, or  such  quiet  virtiies,  as  will  make  her  the 
mother  of  any  Washington,  or  indeed  of  any  good 
fellow  whatever? 

Is  there  not  something  earnest  in  life,  after  all, 
besides  steam  and  besides  gold;  or  even  besides 
Caloric,  and  railroads  ?  If  one  might  judge  by  the 
papers  nowadays,  and  their  paragraphs,  he  might 
think  there  was  not.  Take  up  any  journal  you 
please,  and  how  much  will  you  find  in  it,  dear  ma- 
dam— or  dear  reader  of  any  sort — to  stir  a  man's  soul 
into  a  quicker  and  keener  relish  for  the  true  refine- 
ments of  life  and  of  manners  ? — ^how  much  to  stimu- 
late to  a  bolder  and  sterner  study  of  duty  and  te  an 
ambition  for  that  eminence  which  grows  out  of  duty 
performed  ? — how  much  to  chasten  one's  thoughts  of 
life  and  its  tasks ;  and  to  lighten  its  humblest  phases 
with  that  dignity  which  grows  out  of  cultivation  and 
content? 

On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a  column  but  vrill  in- 
cite madly  the  thirst  for  that  species  of  eminence 
which  comes  by  wealth,  and  for  that  enterprise 
which  braves  all  risks  for  its  attainment.  We  are 
preaching  like  an  old  man,  we  know :  but  old  men 
are  growing  rarer  every  day ;  and  we  cling  to  our 
pleasant  privilege  of  garrulity  while  we  may.  Lifis 
hums  and  dashes  by  our  dusty  office  window  with  a 
sad,  exultant  monotone;  cabs  and  cars  and  biers, 
and  target  men  and  men  in  gigs,  whirl  by,  and  startle 
us  into  such  musings  as  we  have  written  down; 
while  a  frail  flower,  lifting  ita  leaves  against  the 
dusty  panes,  is  always  a  sort  of  God's  voice  to  us, 
teaching  us  those  old  quiet  tmths  of  nature  to  which 
we  have  attuned  our  homily. 

It  is  done  now ;  and  we  tum  to  lighter  things. 

Thb  coming  up  of  another  Twenty -second  of  Feb- 
ruary, (a  month  gone  by  when  this  comes  to  our 
reader's  eye)  revives,  spasmodically,  our  national 
interest  in  monumenta ;  but  we  can  not  say  that  the 
disposition  to  invest  in  marble  or  in  statue  grows 
any  stronger,  with  our  growing  means  for  making 
such  a  monument  a  worthy  one.  And  historian^ 
fifty  years  hence,  will  say, "  that  in  those  days  (1853) 
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wealth  alx)unde(i,  nnd  th<-  mansions  of  the  merchants 
were  decorated  like  the  mansions  of  princes.  Rich 
carriages,  and  gay  liveries  were  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town ;  yet  scarce  an  effort  was 
made  to  insure  to  posterity  the  perpetuation  of  those 
great  examples  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism,  which 
now  (thanks  to  a  more  generous  and  far-seeing  pos- 
terity) are  commemorated  in  our  noble  statues  to 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Franklin." 

The  Cooper  memorial  still  stands,  as  it  stood  upon 
the  evening  of  the  Metropolitan  meeting;  and  the  en- 
tlmsiasm  of  that  night  has  gone  out  with  the  speeches 
of  the  time,  and  with  the  fading  away  of  that  great 
presence  which  held  the  chair.  Will  not  our  rich 
men  spend  a  quiet  thought  upon  the  matter — consid- 
ering, if  they  will  not  lend  a  trifling  portion  of  their 
current  income  for  such  marble  investment  as  shall 
be  repaid  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  gratitude  of 
ttie  city  ?  And  when  some  foreign  traveler  dines  off 
their  plate,  and  drinks  of  their  stock  of  Burgundy, 
will  it  not  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  will  de- 
sire to  be  held,  if  they  can  take  him  in  their  car- 
jiage  to  some  rich  chiseling  of  «n  author  whoso 
name  is  known  far  and  wide,  upon  the  other  conti- 
4ieBt,  and  say — This  is  something  our  artists  have 
•done,  in  memory  of  Cooper. 

Speaking  of  Cooper,  reminds  us  again  of  that  old, 
almost  baronial  place  where  be  lived  and  died ;  but 
which  now,  unfortunately,  has  passed  out  of  the  name, 
and  having  been  ransacked  by  upholsterers  and  plas- 
terers, is  about  to  change,  by  our  wonderful  American 
•netonomy,  into  a  "  Cooperstown  Boarding-house." 
It  happened  to  us  not  long  ago,  while  yet  the  leaves 
were,  green,  and  the  turf  half-rooted  upon  the  dead 
master's  grave,  to  stroll  about  the  precincts  of  Otsego 
Hall ;  to  muse  among  the  shrubbery  that  his  hands 
bad  planted ;  to  pluck  an  ivy  leaf  from  the  wall  that 
skirted  his  chamber;  and  to  sigh  in  the  desolate, 
cold  rooms,  which  so  little  time  ago  were  made 
alive  with  his  presence,  and  cheerful  with  his  hos- 
pitality. It  is  n  l:ir^c,  old  brick  mansion,  with  ba- 
ronial-fai^hionefi  turrets,  and  flanking  tower;  the 
walls  arc  of  a  pleasant  neutral  tint,  and  hung  over 
here  and  there  with  ivies,  and  creepers,  and  honey- 
suckles ;  the  walks  twist  away  easily  from  the  hall- 
door  among  dense  coppices,  which  conceal  the  lim- 
ited extent  of  the  grounds ;  and  a  gun-shot  away,  the 
placid  Otsego  Lake  laves  the  shoresof  the  little  town 
which  bore  his  family  name,  and  mirrors  the  wooded 
hills  that  live  in  perpetual  greenness  upon  the  pages 
of  his  story. 

The  little  church,  whose  decorations  had  grown 
under  his  eye,  into  English  semblance,  stands  a 
short  way  behind  the  mansion ;  and  between  the 
two  are  copses  of  \v(>od,  and  the  graves  which  hold 
the  man  and  the  wife. 

The  little  town  struggles  on  in  its  old  traffic ;  and 
the  town's  people  trade,  and  cat,  and  sleep,  and  go 
to  church,  as  they  have  done  any  time  these  flfly 
^ears ;  but  the  town's  man,  who  made  tiieir  little 
village  known  over  the  world,  and  their  lake  lisp 
its  eventide  ripples  in  the  ears  of  millions  who  were 
bom,  and  will  die,  thousands  of  miles  away,  is  gone 
from  them !  leaving  no  weightier  tokens  among  them 
than  a  dismantled  hall,  and  a  rounded  grave. 

He  may  have  been  cold,  and  ascetic,  and  unim- 
passioned:  but  a  debt  is  due  to  his  memory,  not 
only  by  his  townsmen,  but  by  his  mate-citizens  all, 
which  is  not  paid. 

TuK  new  President  has  spoken  oaution  to  the  fast 
fpirit  of  Young  America,  in  the  quietend  modest  way 
with  which  he  has  made  his  entry  to  the  capital. 


Noiaelessness  often  teaches  a  good  lesson ;  and  none 
need  the  lesson  more  than  Young  Americans.  Great 
strength  is  always  quiet;  and  conscious  power  is 
never  boastful.  We  do  not  mean  to  write  down  any 
party  eulogium,  or  to  magnify  the  abilities  of  the 
new-come  magistrate  ;  but  we  do  mean  to  lend  the 
testimony  of  our  voice  in  approval  of  that  unosten- 
tatious and  reserved  bearing,  which  has  character- 
ized Gen.  Pierce  from  the  very  eve  of  his  election. 
What  a  quiet  satire  he  has  been  reading  to  those 
mouth-fuU  politicians,  who  only  win  notoriety  by 
noisiness,  and  who,  with  their  bloated  concert,  have 
no  capacity  for  solid  sound. 

And  if  we  had  space  here,  we  are  not  sure  but 
we  should  run  on  in  another  homily,  upon  that  earn- 
estness of  life  and  of  character,  which  needs  no 
bravado  and  empty  cheers,  but  which  achieves  suc- 
cess by  healthful  imd  quiet  action.  Young  America 
is  by  much  too  fond  of  elbowing,  and  steaming,  and 
puffing  ;  and  measures  strength  and  speed  by  the 
amount  of  froth  and  spray  that  a  man  leaves  in  his 
wake.  Let  our  young  ones  remember,  that  our  gal- 
lant yacht,  when  she  rode  by  the  quickest  craft  of 
England,  in  the  Southampton  waters,  parted  the  wa> 
ters  cleanly^  dashing  up  only  a  few  sparkles  at  her 
prow,  and  leaving  not  half  so  many  bubbles  behind 
as  the  clumsy  cutters,  whose  fat  sails  bellied  in  her 
wake. 


The  Ericsson  ship  and  its  suceeas  are  still  piem- 
inent  topics  in  public  talk.  That  a  new  motive  power 
has  come  to  light  under  the  investigations  of  the  ac- 
complished inventor,  no  man  now  appears  to  doubt. 
But  whether  this  power  shall  prove  sufficiently  ef- 
fective to  propel  vessels  against  wind  and  tide,  so 
as  to  compete  with  our  admirable  steam-marine, 
seems  quite  another  question. 

The  Government  has,  it  appears,  made  the  matter 
one  of  serious  consideration ;  and  an  Ericsson  frigate 
or  two  are  in  contemplation.  We  greatly  fear  that 
this  announcement  will  not  materially  add  to  public 
faith  in  the  Caloric  engine :  the  truth  is,  our  govern- 
ment has  heretofore  shown  such  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  way  of 
steam-navigation,  that  its  patronage  is  no  longer  an 
h.  priori  argument  in  favor  of  any  invention  what- 
ever. 

We  may  be  mistaken  (we  hope  sincerely  that  we 
are)  but  we  can  not  now  recall  the  name  of  any 
really  successful  steam-vessel  built  by  Government 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  The  Princeton, 
the  Powhattan,  the  San  Jacinto,  the  Saranac,  have 
all  had  their  mishaps,  and  their  enormous  outlays  for 
repairs.  Nor  do  we  think  that  either  one  of  them,  at 
this  present  writing  (although  their  cost  has  exceed- 
ed, b^  twenty  per  cent.,  that  of  the  mercantile  steam- 
marine),  is  in  such  sea-worthy  state,  as  would  war- 
rant their  connection  with  any  mercantile  line  oat 
of  the  port  of  New  York. 

These  truths  are  humiliating;  but  they  are  aot  to 
be  slept  upon. 

In  the  way  of  Opera,  the  promises  for  the  openine 
season  are  magnificent.  Maretsek  with  kos  old 
troupe,  is  to  join  forces  with  Alboni  (win  is  a  troop 
in  herself),  and  the  throngs  of  Exhibition  loeken- 
on  will  be  gratified  (if  they  desire)  with  Open, 
throughout  the  summer. 

Madame  Sontag,  with  her  winning  ways,  has  ktpi 
one  of  our  largest  halls  full  to  repletioii ;  and  only 
leaves  the  city,  to  make  her  next  welooose enaddod 
triumph. 

In  view  of  «11  this  devotion  to  the  better  Junds  of 
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music,  and  to  the  fasciiMiions  of  va  educated  roice, 
it  becomes  a  cmioiis  matter  of  inquiry  if  the  profes- 
sion of  Tooelist  will  not  rise  to  the  highest  place 
upon  the  social  aeale  ? 

How  is  it,  Mesdaraes— yon  who  have  daiqghtersf 
supposing  them  gifted  with  natural  advantages  suffi- 
cient— ^would  you  be  willing  to  educate  them  for  a 
position  which  secures  such  nightly  plaudits,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  plethoric  purse  ?  Or  is  there  something 
in  the  publicity  of  the  thing  which  forbids,  and  will 
always  forbid,  modesty  and  delicacy  to  shiver  in 
such  open  gaze  ? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  moat  lectarers  were 
mountebanks,  and  a  man  of  dignity  and  reputation 
kept  aloof  from  the  employment.  But  wlmt  do  we 
find  nowadayti?  Bancroft  and  Robert  Winthrop, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  and  Dr.  Hawks,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  others,  are  figuring  under  the  lights  of  a 
lecture  room ;  and  joining  company  with  the  great 
troop  of  itinerants^  Is  s3ay  thing  kindred  supposable 
of  the  profession  of  vocalist ;  and  shall  we  have  by- 
and-by  for  our  entertainment,  a  concert  in  whidt 
**  those  accomplished  amateurs,  the  Misses  A^— , 

and  Mrs.  B ,  and  the  widow  C will  lend 

their  voices  to  the  enchantment  of  the  occasion  1" 

Or  must  great  genius,  if  it  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  hedged  by  family  associations,  slumber  in  the 
quietude  of  the  parlor ;  and  the  **  miute,  inglorious" 
Corinnas  or  Sontags  die  without  public  token  of 
their  power  ?  We  throw  out  the  hints,  not  because 
we  hwre  any  intention  of  educating  our  dau^teis, 
Ameliar-Ann,  or  Maria-Jane,  to  such  a  life ;  but  only 
because  the  hint  flashes  upon  us,  in  view  of  the 
honors  we  do,  both  publicly  and  socially,  to  our  dis- 
tinguished vocal  guests. 

In  view  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  of  the 
throngs  attendant  upon  it,  the  city  world  (well 
housed  in  city  homes)  is  curious  to  know  in  what 
quarters  the  throng  will  repose  itself?  Even  with 
the  spring  influx  of  trading  merchants,  our  hotels 
are  again  gorged ;  and  add  them  fast  and  magnifi- 
cently as  we  will,  the  cry  is  still  *'  All  full."  How 
is  it  that  while  London  and  Paris  are  never  (or  most 
rarely)  packed  to  their  utmost  limits,  the  stranger 
must  here  always  bide  the  inconveniences  of  a 
crowd? 

The  reason  lies,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  that  taste  for  glitter  and  noise,  which  is 
growing  sadly  characteristic  of  our  people.  Young 
men  are  not  content  to  live  m  quiet  side-streets ;  or, 
for  that  matter,  young  women  either  The  lodging- 
houses  of  London,  clean  kept  and  orderly,  in  all  the 
lanes  ramifying  from  Piccadilly,  and  Regent^treet, 
and  Pall  Mall,  are  unknown  to  the  side-streets  of 
New  York.  The  nuusons  gamin  of  Pans,  with  their 
series  of  floors,  and  each  floor  a  home,  are  as  yet 
unknown  here.  The  hotels  proper  are  encumbered 
by  bachelor  residents;  and  no  well  known  quiet 
quarters  are  ready  for  the  quiet-minded  strangers. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  pay  a  little  heed  to  side 
tastes,  and  to  give  some  less  pretentious  front  than 
graces  Broadway,  to  some  orderly  and  well  fumiahed 
home  for  strangers ;— such  strangere  as  do  not  come 
merely  to  gaze  upon  the  vagrant  strollers  upon 
Broadway,  and  who  would  love  greatly  some  better 
type  of  home  in  an  hotel,  than  can  ever  belong  to  the 
thronged  palaces  of  our  great  thoroughfare  ? 

While  Mr.  Greeley  is  busy  contriving  homes  for 
the  homeless,  would  it  not  be  well  for  some  capitalist 
to  ooatrive  a  home  for  the  hopefbl  ?  Some  quadran- 
gular house,  with  court  within,  and  with  Parisian 
division  of  apartments,  and  Parisian  ctrndihrgt  at  the 


door,  and  Parisian  igpovance  of  your  neighbor  (if 
yon  choose  it)  opoft  the  same  floor?  Will  not  our- 
cosmopolitan  tendencies  lead  us  to  this  in  time  ;  aikd 
is  not  the  time  nearly  drawn  ni^  ? 


With  the  vpet  streets  of  spring-time,  vA^n  the  ' 
pavements  are  slippery,  and  the  crush  earnest) 
comes  up  the  old  topic  of  over-crowded  Broadway. 
What,  pray,  has  become  of  that  old  suggestion  of  the 
bridges  of  cast  iron,  light  and  elegant,  to  croes 
Broadway  twice  below  the  Park,  as  well  ss  Canal 
and  Gourtlandt  streets  ?  Has  any  serious  objection 
been  urged  ?  Or  are  we  to  pin  our  faith,  and  all  our 
action,  in  such  matters^  to  the  stale  ilotions  of  suclff 
City  Fathers  as  rob  us  not  only  of  our  pence,  but  of 
our  pride,  and  of  all  our  self-respect  ?  Is  it  enoughr 
merely  to  say,  in  so  many  newspaper  lines,  that  the 
Council  is  a  base  one,  and  that  we  will  have  better 
things,  without  even  an  earnest  efibrt  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

E^7en  as  we  write,  we  hear  tidings  of  a  movemeni* 
which  may,  we  trust,  f^ve  to  worthier  men  the  kee]>* 
ing  of  the  City  Keys. 

JtJST  now  there  is  much  stir  and  talk  h  prvpot  of' 
society,  and  ladies'  habits,  and  bails,  and  all  Uie  lit^ 
tlenesses  which  go  to  make  wiiat  wears  the  name 
of  Fashion.  We  fancy  that  there  never  existed  a 
more  sadly  be-written  company  of  ladies  than  belong- 
to  the  tea-tables,  and  saIon<i  of  New  York.  Their* 
dresses,  their  equipages,  their  hair,  their  talk,  their 
shop-bills,  and  their  gloves  are  regular  topics  for  am- 
bitious writers;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
unpatriotic  as  the  matter  looks,  one  writer  vies  with 
the  other — ^not  in  praises — but  in  the  harshness  of 
his  speech.  Under  this  habit,  a  sort  of  fashionable 
paragraphing  is  growing  up  into  the  stature  of  a  small 
literature — terribly  conventional  in  its  aspect,  and 
bearing  all  the  dead  smell  which  belongs  to  a  last 
night's  ball  room,  or  a  faded  bouquet. 

We  notice,  in  the  same  coimeotion,  that  some 
thriving  young  Scotchman  (he  must  be  very  young) 
has  been  amusing  himself  with  kindred  comment' 
upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  ladies ;  and  hib' 
remarks  are  so  venr  fMriM  that  we  venture  to  trans- 
cribe  a  portion  of  them  : — 

"At  parties,  the  ladies  wear  little  jaunty  aprons 
of  various  kinds  of  colored  }silk.  Thore  arc  two  little 
pockets  to  them,  trimnind  with  lace  or  gay  ribl>on». 
Out  of  one  pocket  peeps  a  beautiful  and  costly  hand- 
kerchief, while  out  of  the  other  peeps  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  giving  the  wearer  a  most  coquettish  appear- 
ance, which,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
'  comes  roond  one's  heart'Strings  so.'  They  do  nol^ 
dress  much  in  white  muslins,  or  other  thin  material. 
Silks  and  satins,  of  the  gayest  and  dearest  kinda, 
are  worn.  Their  ertravagance  is  prodigious.  Here 
money  is  made  quick,  and  spent  as  quickly.  I  conld< 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  1  first  walked  up 
Broadway — such  dresses,  such  frizxled,  and  curled} 
and  pasted  baek  heads  of  hair — neariy  every  lady 
with  white,  or  very  light  colored  kid  gloves.  Youn^ 
girls,  who  ought  to  have  been  playing  pal-lal  in  the- 
nursery,  dressed  up  like  dolls ;  their  forms  pinned^ 
up  in  tight  dresses,  their  hair  tortured  up  by  the  hair^ 
dresser,  screwed,  curied  and  twisted---tight  glove** 
and  lovely  light  boots— «iny  quantity  of  jewelry,  large 
heavy  ear-rings  weighing  down  and  putting  out  o^ 
shape  their  ears :  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  very- 
sad  to  think  of.  I  believe  there  is  no  city  in  the 
worid,  unless  it  be  Paris,  where  the  women  dres» 
themselves  up  as  they  do  here.  They  live  for  dress, 
and  their  whole  aim  is  vanity,  added  to  the  desire 
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to  get  nuunied.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
they  make  poor  wives,  and  still  poorer  mothers; 
neither  mind  nor  body  being  adapted  for  the  one  or 
the  other.  A  very  few  years,  aiad  they  lose  their 
good  looks,  and  become  miserably,  prematurely  old. 
i  never  in  my  life  saw  such  puny  children  as  the  chil- 
dren of  American  parents.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
*'  There  is  another  custom  peculiar  to  American 
ladies  which  I  must  mention.  When  a  lady  is  in- 
vited to  a  tea-party,  or  ball,  it  is  understood,  she 
i^oes  accompanied  by  a  gentleman.  If  she  has  no 
brother,  or  if  she  prefer  her  beau  instead,  she  writes 
a  note  to  him,  asking  him  to  accompany  her  to  So- 
aad-so's  party.  He  accepts,  and  calls  for  her  with 
a  carnage,  unless  the  distance  they  have  to  go  is 
skort.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  lady  introduces 
the  gentleman.  This  is  the  custom  of  even  the 
highest  society.  Owing  to  this,  few  gentlemen  are 
invited,  except  such  as  they  particularly  wish  to 
make  sure  of.  In  dressing  for  these  parties,  the 
American  lady  uses  a  white  powder  which  she  rubs 
upon  her  forehead  and  other  parts  of  her  face,  upon 
her  neck  and  upon  her  arms.  It  is  rubbed  on  with 
a  little  bit  of  flannel.  This  gives  the  skin  an  ap- 
pearance of  dassling  brilliancy,  beautifully  dear  and 
white.  They  make  no  secret  of  using  it,  bringing 
tbair  powder-box  with  them,  and  putting  it  on  just 
before  entering  the  room  where  those  gentlemen  are, 
for  whom,  and  in  the  hope  of  captivating  whom,  they 
thus  consent  to  follow  a  practice  ruinous  to  their 
health  and  constitution,  adding  to  the  preterUt  but 
taking  from  the  futwre,  beauty  of  their  looks.  It  is 
said  they  look  shocking  bad  when  seen  the  morning 
after  an  evening's  powdering." 

The  world  is  still  agog  about  the  Imperial  marriage, 
and  we  have  so  many  ttekonmg§  of  Her  Imperial 
faoe  (the  bride's),  and  figure,  and  dress,  and  charac- 
i^,  that  the  late  Mcmtijo  has  become  to  us  an  errant 
kind  of  myth.  But  it  is  funny  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  great  subjugator,  should  have  thus  fallen  victim 
to  a  passion,  which  the  world  had  given  him  credit  for 
outliving.  That  any  man  should  be  thoroughly  in 
love  is  fiinny  enou^ ;  that  a  man  near  fif^  should 
be  in  love  is  funnier  still ;  but  when  that  man  is 
Emperor  and  rake  the  thing  is  funniest  of  all. 

We  believe  the  world,  however,  awards  him  unani- 
DMNisly  the  praise  of  making  his  marriage  an  affaire 
dm  ocBur.  This  is  rare  enough  anywhere ;  but  in  the 
atmosphere  of  courts  is  a  miracle.  We  wish  well 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  and  may  Heaven  grant 
that  the  new  estate  in  which  he  finds  himself,  may 
warp  his  ambition  into  kindly  method ;  and  that  new 
wakened  sympathies,  may  make  his  soul  humane. 

Akin  to  French  subject,  is  the  new-started  marvel 
about  a  "  Bourbon ;"  which  by  dint  of  an  ingenious 
aagazinist,  pitted  by  a  distinguished  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  has  set  all  the  ladies  of  the  country  gadding, 
and  gossiping. 

All  hail  to  the  great  Eleazer !  He  takes  his  place 
now  in  the  mammoth  metropolitan  file  of  lions,  where 
Kossuth,  and  the  Lind,  and  Sontag,  and  Thackeray 
have  gone  triumphantly  before  him.  No  city  in  the 
world,  and  no  people  of  any  city,  has  such  aptitude 
fior  these  eminent  displays  of  generosity,  as  the  city 
and  people  of  New- York.  We  shall  look  anxiously 
(m  subscription  listo  to  the  "lost  Bourbon"  fund; 
WQ  have  expectations  of  seeing  before  April  is  over, 
a  "  Bouibon"  bonnet ;  we  shall  hope  to  tie  our  edi- 
torial neck  about,  with  an  Eleazer  cravat ;  and  we 
commend  to  Strakosch  or  any  good  composer,  an 
•«Eleaaer  Walts." 


(iMafi  SWIIttt. 

rpHE  habit  of  betting,  or  lining  wagers,  ahraya 
X  struck  us  as,  under  any  cireumstanoes,  a  vmy 
foolish  piece  of  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it : 
sometimes  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  foolish,  being 
immoral,  and  oftentimes  ruinous  to  the  comfSorrt  and 
peace  of  individuals  and  families.  A  friend  of  ours 
revealed  a  new  phase  of  the  passion  for  betting,  in 
a  conversation  which  we  had  with  him  the  other 
morning,  which  is  worth  repeating,  from  the  ludi- 
crous result  of  the  wager. 

**  I  was  going  up  the  Hudson  the  other  day,"  said 
he,  "  in  one  of  the  pleasant  little  steamers  that  ply 
alternately  between  the  eastern  and  western  banks 
of  that  noble  river,  dropping  passt*ngers  successively 
at  the  different  pleasant  villages  on  either  shore, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singularly 
dressed  person,  ^)parently  a  gentleman,  who  was 
occupying  a  favorable  seat  on  the  promenade  deck. 

"  His  linen  was  white,  and  well  Immdend ;  he 
wore  a  black  coat,  well  made,  and  of  unexceptionable 
matSriel;  and  a  head,  of  more  than  common  intel- 
lectuali^,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  gloesy  and  fashionable  hat ;  his  *  vest- 
ment* was  of  black  satin ;  his  shoes  were  of  patent 
French  leather,  and  as  lustrous  as  his  hat.  In  short, 
every  thing  about  him  was  pomt-iihiea,  with  one 
single  exception ;  and  that  was  a  most  striking  and 
remariiable  one. 

"  I  was  presently  joined  by  a  friend,  whom  I  had 
observed  looking  over  the  top  of  a  paper  which  he 
had  been  pretending  to  read,  and  examining  furtive- 
ly the  same  discrepancy  which  had  attracted  my 
attention. 

"  He  caught  my  eye  while  so  engaged,  and,  with 
a  balf-euppressed  smile,  crossed  over  to  where  I  was 
seated,  and  in  an  under-tone  said : 

"  *  That's  a  curious  specimen  of  style  in  dress, 
isn't  itf  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  ridiculous 
in  your  life  V 

"  *  Never !'  said  I. 

**  But  let  us  explain  in  what  this  discrepancy  of 
which  we  have  spoken  consisted. 

"  Our  singular  *  stranger'  had  on  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cast  off  by 
some  beggar.  They  were  of  a  pretty -enough  pat- 
tern, originally,  being  a  medium-sised  plaid,  of  a 
neutral  tint  in  color  that  was  by  no  means  in  bad 
taste :  moreover  they  had  evidently  been  well  made 
at  first ;  but  they  were  ragged  and  tangled  in  looped 
threads  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs ;  they  were  bulged 
out  at  the  knees,  in  each  of  which  there  were  large 
irregular  holes ;  and  from  a  similar  orifice  in  the 
rear,  something  white,  as  the  wearer  walked  along 
the  deck,  dangled  like  a  pocket-handkerchief,  h 
was  enough  to  make  a  Quaker  laugh  outright,  so  gro- 
tesque was  the  ^pearance  of  the  eccentric  stranger. 

"  He  had  seen  both  of  us  looking  at  him,  as  was 
quite  evident  from  a  peculiar  expression  that  came 
over  his  face,  whUe  we  were  so  engaged,  as  stealthily, 
however,  as  was  poasible ;  so  we  got  up  and  began 
to  promeinade  the  deck,  aeemingly  forgetting  that  we 
had  been  noticing  him.  At  length  he  got  up,  and 
began  to  walk  backward  and  forward  also,  keeping 
at  the  forther  end  of  the  promenade-deck  firom  us  at 
each  turn.  Presently  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat,  and  waited  until  we  came  up.  As  we 
were  about  passing  him,  he  *  motioned  as  if  to  speak,' 
as  Hamlet  says.    We  paused. 

**  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  in  the  easy,  self-possessed 
manner  of  a  gentleman,  *  I  seem  to  be  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  you?' 
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"  We  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  noi  at  all  out 
<^  the  way  in  his  conjecture. 

**  *  You  don't  like  my  pantaloons,  peifaaps  ?  said 
the  '  stranger/  interrogatively. 

**  *  As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,'  replied  my  friend, 

*  I  should  certainly  not  choose  such  a  pair  for  my- 
self:  Gcn\f<ni,  however,  may  be  an  object,  in  this 
hot  weather  ;  and  as  your  unmentionables  are  well- 
ventilated,  this  circumstance  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  your  choice  of  them.' 

*'  *  You  wouldn't  choose  such  a  pair,  then  ?  But, 
sir,  suppose  you  could  make  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  by  it  in  four  months  ?  How  would  that  effect 
you?' 

"  *  Why,  I  should  be  very  doubtful  whether  the 
wearing  of  such  a  shabby  pair  of  trowseis  would  add 
to  the  facilities  of  making  money,  particularly  in 
Wall-street,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  1  have  made  a  *■  good  thing'  of  it  any  how,'  he 
said;  and  he  proceeded  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
nutdut  operandi. 

«<  *  I  was  one  day  looking  at  some  garments  in  one 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  stores,  in  a  street  not  far 
from  Broadway,  the  proprietor  of  which,  in -the  UKMt 
polite  manner,  was  doing  his  best  endeavors  to  serve 
me.  I  had  selected,  for  purchase,  among  other  things, 
these  pantaloons ;  when  a  friend  who  had  seen  me 
by  the  open  door,  came  in,  asked  after  my  health, 
and  indulged  in  those  meteorological  observations 
which  form  the  staple  of  common  conversation  be- 
tween two  meeting  friends ;  and  then  said,  in  a  tone 
which  must  have  been  deeply  offensive  to  the  shop- 
keeper: 

**  *  You  are  not  going  to  hvy  those  pantaloons,  are 
you  ?  They  are  made  of  miserable  materials.  They 
won't  last  you  three  months !' 

" '  I  replied,  that  /  could  judge  of  the  quality  of  a 
garment,  I  thought,  as  well  as  himself;  and  that  I 
had  already  selected,  and  should  certainly  purchase 
the  trowsers.' 

"  *  Just  as  you  Wu^  of  course !'  said  he,  sneeringly ; 

*  but  I'll  wager  you  a  hundred  dollars  that  if  you  put 
them  on  every  day,  little  wearing  to  garments  as 
your  profession  is,  that  they  will  be  in  rags  before 
three  months.' 

**•  *  Now  I  could  have  easily  taken,  and  afterward 
sneaked  out  of  that  bet,  by  *  putting  on'  these  pan- 
taloons every  day,  and  then  taking  them  off,  and 
worn  others :  but  I  scorned  so  dirty  an  action.  Be- 
sides, I  had  confidence  in  the  trowsers. 

"  *  I'll  take  that  bet !'  said  I. 

** '  Done !'  said  he ;  *  put  up  your  money !' 

** '  We  deposited  the  stakes  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party;  and  that  very  afternoon  I  put  on  the  con- 
temned garment,  and  have  worn  it  ever  since. 

"  *  My  friend  was  right.  I  had  not  worn  them  a 
week,  before  the  threads  began  to  stretch  apart,  and 
the  fabric,  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  strain, 
grew  gauzy  and  thin ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
there  was  *  a  solution  of  continuity'  in  various  parts ; 
until  at  last  they  have  come  to  be  what  you  now  see 
them.' 

**  *  I  trust,'  said  I,  *  that  your  three  months  are 
nearly  up  V 

*' '  Yes ;   as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  says, 

*  My  hour  is  almost  come ;'  only  three  weeks,  and 
I  shall  be  free.  But  for  an  indomitable  pride,  and 
an  even  more  indomitable  will,  shame  would  have 
compelled  me  to  *  take  off  my  trowsers'  four  weeks 
ago;  but  the  idea  of  being  conquered,  of  being 
lauded  at,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  paying  the 
money,  kept  me  true  to  my  wager.  If  I  had  not 
stipulated  to  *  wear  them  at  all  times,  as  I  would 


any  other  garment,  about  my  regular  business,'  I 
could  have  kept  myself  at  home,  and  Miushed  them 
up  ;*  but  that  would  have  violated  the  agreement.  I 
was  a  fool  to  make  such  an  engagement,  it  was  true ; 
but  I  was  too  stubborn  to  hnuk  it,  and  not  mean  or. 
knave  enough  to  evade  it !' 

**  Here  we  came  to  a  landing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where  our  friend  got  off,  after  bidding  us 
'good-by,'  holding  a  newspaper  behind  him,  care^ 
lessly,  as  he  walked  over  the  gang-plank. 

" '  This  is  my  first  and  last  bet !'  said  he,  as  he 
started  to  leave  the  boat ;  and  we  rather  think  that 
it  wiU  be ;  for  the  decision  was  given  with  an  earn- 
estness and  imction  that  could  not  be  mistaken !" 


There  was  something  rather  ^*  Yankee-like,"  in 
the  conduct  of  the  sailor  who  was  trying  to  get 
"  picked  up,"  and  placed  on  board  a  boat  full  of  men, 
in  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie ;  but  the  men  oould  not 
take  him  in  without  endangering  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.  For  half  an  hour  he  hung  manfully  upon  the 
gunwale,  but  finally,  his  strength  failing  him,  he 
called  out  to  the  rowers,  who  were  struggling  to 
reach  the  shore : 

"  Hold  on,  boys !  My  life  is  insured  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  I  abandon  myself  to  the  Company ! 
Take  me  on  board,  and  claim  salvage  !" 

"A  Modem  BeOe**  is  artistically  and  truthfully 
"  served  up  "  in  some  lines  by  an  American  poet, 
appropriately  read  at  some  ''Lady's  Fair"  down 
East.  Among  other  characteristics  cited  were  the 
following: 

'*  She  sits  in  a  flwhionabla  parlor. 

And  rocks  in  h«r  easy  chair ; 

She  is  clad  in  silks  and  sailns, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair ; 
She  winks,  and  giggles,  and  simpers. 

And  simpers,  and  giggles,  and  winks, 
And  though  she  talks  but  little, 
'TIS  a  good  deal  more  than  she  thinks. 

"  She  lies  a-bed  in  the  morning, 

Till  nearly  the  hoar  of  noon, 
Then  eomes  down  snapping  and  snarling, 

Beoause  she  was  called  so  soon. 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papera. 

Her  cheeks  still '  tnah  *  with  psint ; 
Remains  of  her  last  night's  blushes, 

Belbre  she  intended  to  (hint ! 

"  She  doats  upon  men  unshaven. 

And  men  with  "  flowing  hair  j" 
She's  eloquent  over  mustaches. 

They  give  such  a  foreign  air ! 
She  tidks  of  Italian  music, 

And  fUls  tn  love  with  the  moon, 
And  if  a  mouse  were  to  sneet  her. 

She  would  sink  away  in  a  swoon. 

''Her  feet  are  so  very  Uttto, 

Her  hands  are  so  very  white, 
Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light ; 
Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics, 

(Though  this  she  will  never  own ;) 
Her  body's  made  mostly  of  cotton, 

Her  heart  is  made  wholly  of  stone. 

"  She  Alls  in  love  with  a  fbDow, 

Who  swells  with  a  Ibreign  air ; 
He  marries  hear  tor  her  money. 

She  marries  him  A»r  his— hair ! 
*  One  of  the  very  best  matches'— 

Both  are  w^  mated  in  liib ; 
She's  got  a  Awl  flnr  her  husband, 

He's  got  a  Ibol  fbr  a  wifb !" 


"  A  PASSAGE  in  your  Drawer,"  writes  a  Western 
correspondent,  "  which  gives  one  or  two  aneodotee 
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of  olex^gymen,  and  the  piMuier  of  writing  and  the 
oharacter  of  sennons,  has  eugsested  to  my  memory 
the  following,  which  i8»  I  believe  entirely  satfaentie : 

▲  gentlenuin  asked  a  clergyman  for  the  uae  of  hia 
pulpit  for  a  young  divine*  a  relative  of  his : 

'*  I  really  do  not  know"  said  the  clergyman, "  how 
to  refuse  you ;  but  if  the  young  man  should  preach 
bettm'  than  me,  my  congregation  will  be  diasiitiafied 
with  me  afterward;  and  if  be  should  preach  any 
wortef  I  don't  think  he  is  fit  to  pmaoh  at  ail/** 

This  argument  was  considered  to  be  so  "  well 
pttt>"  that  the  request  which  had  been  made  was 
not  further  insisted  upon. 

A  MORE  important  invention  even  than  the  "  P«- 
tmt  Hen-Pvmutder"  of  a  contemporary,  is  a  new 
**  Patent  Moute-Trt^"  which  is  thus  announced  in 
the  patent^ffice  speciiifiations,  recorded  in  a  former 
mwiber  of  an  American  soieatifie  journal.  The  im* 
proved  mode  is  as  follows: 

**  A  piece  of  toasted  cheese  is  suspended  on  a 
hosk.  Enter  rat.  A  small  mirror  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  rat  sees  his  shadow  in  the  glass ;  and  not 
recognizing  himself  at  first  sight,  thinks  that  some 
otktr  rat  is  among  the  cheese.  He  rushes  in  to 
bead  off  his  rival.  The  boaid  he  treads  upon  is 
supported  by  a  weak  spring,  which  jrields  under  his 
weight,  and  precipitates  him  into  a  lower  story  of 
the  ttap,  when  the  door  fiies  baek  and  resumes  its 
plaee.  Another  rat  comes  along,  and  seeing  the  re- 
fleetion  of  his  predecessor  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
tkwiiwi^g  that  tmt  rats  are  fighting  for  the  cheese  :  so 
in  he  goes  and  dawn,  he  goes,  and  is  followed  by  a 
succession  of  victims,  adrnftnitmnP* 

The  principle,  it  will  be  seen,  like  that  of  the 
••  Self-acting  Hen-Persuader,"  is  based  upon  the 
inductive  philosophy,  as  exemplified  in  the  acta  of 
domestic  fowls  and  vermin. 

In  one  of  Sidney  Smith's  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  occurs  this  striking  paasage : 

**  A  Hiss  is  either  foolish,  or  tremendous,  or  sub- 
lime. The  hissing  of  a  goose  or  a  pancake  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous ;  the  first  fiunt  hiss  that  arises  from 
the  extremity  of  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  on  the  first 
evening  of  a  new  play,  sinks  tiie  soul  of  the  author 
within  him,  and  makes  him  curse  himself  and  his 
Thalia ;  the  hiss  of  the  venomous  cobra  di  capeUo  is 
sublime :  it  is  the  whisper  of  death  !  ** 


A  BARB  specimen  of  '*  Jfomceopathie  Beer  **  is  said 
to  be  made  in  the  State  of  Maine,  now  that  the  Li- 
quor-law holds  sway  in  that  for-nortfaem  region: 
They  catch  a  sturgeon  at  the  head  at  the  Kennebeck 
river,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  tie  a  hop  to  his  tail, 
and  then  let  him  run  again.  By  the  time  the  fish 
has  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  waters  are 
sufficiently  tinctured,  and  good  *^smaU  beer"  may 
be  dipped  up  in  any  part  of  the  river ! 


A  soLBMic  monitory  lesson  is  h^)pily  and  force- 
fully oonveyed  in  these  four  simple  lines : 

"  Our  lifo  is  but  stale,  a  danee,  a  dream, 
A  little  wave,  that  ftecs  and  ripples  by ; 
Our  hopes  the  bubMee  that  it  bears  along, 
Bom  with  a  brmthy  and  broken  wkk  a  sigh !» 

While  the  magnificent  steamboat  Baltio^  of  the 
Collins  line  of  American  steamers^  was  on  her  trip 
up  the  Potomac  river  to  Washington,  some  twelve 
months  ago,  and  had  approached  near  to  the  town 
of  Alexandria,  Viigiaia,  a  group  of  passengers  w«fe 


entertained  by  the  foDowing  annsing  story,  coaneet« 
ed  with  the  Town  Hall  of  the  place,  alargs  and  im^ 
posing  structure,  ornamented  with  a  clock  and  stee- 
ple: 

The  town  had  been  recently  visited  by^  several 
gaaablen  from  the  Southwest,  who,  like  their  master 
the  devil,  had  come  thither,  '*  seeking  whom  they 
might  devour."  At  length  a  respectable  citizen,  in 
an  evil  hour,  fell  into  the  snsie  which  had  been 
set  for  him ;  and  after  a  series  of  adverse  gamea* 
carried  on  on  difiSsrsnt  nights,  he  found  himself 
fieeoedoutof  the  handsome  sum  of  some  thi«e  thou* 
sand  dollars  and  upward.  This  he  was  obliged  to  pay, 
and  did  pay,  although  not  very  willingly,  probably. 
But  haviikg  **  ataked  his  money  upon  the  oast,"  he 
was  too  **  honorable,"  as  it  is  eaUed,  not  to  **  stand 
the  hasard  of  the  die."  But  a  lucky  thought  enaUed 
him  to  "  bring  about  his  revenges." 

He  had  somehow  or  other  ascertained  that  there 
was  an  old  law  in  Virginia*  established  while  sha 
was  yet  a  colony,  in  which  it  was  "  made  and  pio- 
vided  "  that  if  sny  man  could  not  show  that  he  was 
pursuing  some  ^  lawful  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli' 
hood,"  hs  ahould  be  sold,  or  hired  out  at  auction,  to 
prevent,  by  his  labor,  his  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  town.  A  complaint  was  therefore  immediatelj 
entered  against  the  gamester  by  his  victim ;  he  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  at  publie 
auction. 

Here  wasadileoBma!  The  gambler  was  disposed, 
at  first,  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  joke ;  bat  be 
soon  fouiui  out  his  mistake.  He  was  taken  to  a  pub- 
lic stand,  "  put  up"  for  sale,  and  the  bidding  began 
— the  **  sale  peremptory !"  His  victim  started  the 
bids  with : 

"One  hundred  dollars !" 

**  Two  hundred,"  said  the  other.  And  so  the  game- 
ster and  his  victim  went  on  bidding,  until  the  amount 
had  reached  two  thousand  dollars,  when  the  former 
begged  to  be  **  let  off,"  pleading  poverty :  but  all 
would  not  do.  There  was  ik>  alternative ;  he  must 
either  be  forced  into  a  service  of  degrading  labor, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  man  who  had  small  cause 
to  love  him,  or  he  must  go  on  bidding  for  himse^, 
which  he  was  actually  compelled  to  do,  until  the 
sum  had  reached  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars,  when  he  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  town 
by  his  persecutor,  who  gave  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  city,  which  was  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
steeple  and  clock  of  the  very  town-hall  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passengera. 

It  is  said  that  ever  since  thb  occurrence,  Alexan- 
dria has  been  considered  a  very  **  poor  plaee  of  busi- 
ness" for  the  professors  of  cards  and  dioow 


How  much  more  of  true,  genuine  happiness  there 
would  be  in  the  world,  if  the  lesson  imparted  in  the 
following  sentences  was  more  generally  heard.  Alas  ? 
when  it  is  too  late ;  **  when  the  cures  and  coldness  of 
the  world  oome  withering  to  our  hearts,  and  we  leem 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy,"  then  it  is,  and 
too  often  then  only^  that  we  realize  the  blessings  we 
have  slighted,  the  opportunities  we  have  wasted : 

"  How  sweet  is  social  affection  !  When  the  world 
is  dark  without,  then  we  have  li^t  within.  We  for- 
get the  worid,  with  all  its  animosities,  while  Uest 
with  soeial  kindness.  That  man  can  not  be  unh^ypy 
who  has  hearts  that  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  his 
own ;  who  is  cheered  by  the  smile  of  tenderness 
and  the  voice  of  affection.  Let  the  worid  be  dark 
and  cold ;  let  the  indifierence  or  hate  of  men  gather 
about  him  in  the  place  of  business ;  but  when  he  en- 
ters the  ark  of  his  own  cherished  circle,  he  forgets 
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all  dtoo,  and  the  cloud  passes  fimn  hi»bnywv  aad  the 
softow  fh>in  his  heart.  The  warm  sympathies  of  his 
wife  aad  children  dispel  every  shadow,  asd  ha  feels 
a>tluill  of  joy  ia  his  hosom,  which  words  are  inade- 
quate to  express.  He  who,  on  the  otkerhaad,  is  a 
stnmger  to  the  joys  of  social  kindness^  osn  not  be 
said  to  even  have  begun  to  live." 


A  RBCSNT  occurrence  in  Boston,  the  challenging, 
by  an  enraged  Italian  musician,  of  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  prominent  papers  of  our  sister  city,  and  the 
oool  and  playful  reply  which  the  challenged  party 
returned,  reminds  us  of  an  amusing  circumstance, 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  which  occurred 
**  once  on  a  time"  in  this  State. 

Pievious  to  the  abolition  of  the  eustom  of  fighting 
dtiala  in  this  State  by  law,  a  member  of  our  State 
Lagislstare  challenged  &  brother  member  to  **  mortal 
eomtaat,"  for  some  ofiensive  words  which  he  had 
used  in  relation  to  him,  utthe  ooiuse  of  an  exceed* 
ini^  angry  debate. 

The  challenge  was  «t  onoe  accepted ;  bat  as  the 
chsioa  of  weapons  and  plaoe  rested  with  the  chal- 
lei^ed  party,  he  chose  b»>ad<«words,  and  the  parties 
WM«  to  stand,  one  on  otu  aide  of  the  Mtdiawk,  and 
Um  ether  on  the  other  I 

"That  is  simply  absord,"  MpUed  tlie  *< friend" 
of  Iks  challenger.  **  I  can  take  beok  no  such  ridic- 
ttloos  proposition  ae  that  to  my  principal." 

"  Very  well :  what  do  you  say  to  pwtols?" 

*'  Obviously  the  most  oonvenient,  conunon^  and 
gentlemanly  weapon." 

**  Pistols  be  it,  then !"  said  the  cAdttMyw;  '*  and 
as  te  the  place.  Til  decide  that  when  we  meet— say 
to-aoRow  morning,  at  the  foot  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill." 

The  seoond  reported ;  and  the  next  morning  the 
partiaa  met,  as  had  been  stipulated. 

"Where  is  our  ground?"  asked  the  challenger, 
**  and  in  what  way  do  we  stand  upon  the  field?*' 

"  IVe  not  chosen  a  *jUW  at  all,"  said  the  other ; 
"  if  I  fight  at  all,  we  take  positions  on  the  top  of 
*  Sugar-loaf.*" 

This  was  declared  impossible ;  for  the  hill  was  a 
round  sharp  cone,  scarcely  ten  feet  across  at  the  top. 

"  How  can  we  fi^t  there  ?**  asked  thi^challenger, 
begimting  to  be  aware  of  another  evasion :  "  how  can 
we  stand,  and  how  shall  we  take  our  positions  ?** 

"  Back  to  back,"  replied  the  other,  "  in  the  usual 
way ;  then  each  march  forward  ten  paces,  turn,  and 
fire  at  the  word,  between  one  and  three  !** 

*'  But  that  would  take  us  out  of  sight  of  each  oth- 
er r  exclaimed  the  challenger,  "  and  our  fire  would 
be  lodged  in  the  sides  of  the  hill  !*' 

**  So  BMich  the  better  for  both  of  us!"  replied  the 


**  Sir,"  replied  the  challenger,  ♦*  you  are  a  cow. 
aid !  •  oowani,  air ;  do  you  hear,  sir  ?  a  coward  !** 

"  Well,  what  of  that?  You  hMw  I  was,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  challenged  me  !**  was  the  jmaU  of 
this  sanguinary  engagement :  for  the  challenger  and 
his  "  friend  "  had  lea  **  the  field,"  in  a  very  high  state 
ofdisflost. 


Some  idea  of  the  tautology  of  the  legal  formulas  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  specimen,  whnein  if 
a  man-vrishes  to  give  another  an  orange,  instead  of 
sqriagt  ^  I  give  yoa  that  orange,"  he  must  set  forth 
his  "  act  and  deed  "  as  follows :  "  I  give  you  all  and 
singular,  my  estate  and  intereet,  right,  tide,  and  claim, 
and  advantage  of  and  in  that  orange,  with  all  ite  rind, 
fikin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pips,  and  all  right  and  advaot- 
after  therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut,  suck,  or 
otherwise  eat  the  same  orange,  or  give  the  same 


away,  with  or  without  all  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp 
and  pips,  any  thing  heretofore  or  hereinafter,  or  in 
any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instnmtents  of  what  kind 
or  nature  soever,  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing!" 

Thb  "  progress  of  civilization,"  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  "  go-aheadativeness"  of  the  age,  have  not 
altogether  banished  the  scenes  and  events  of  our 
country,  when  '*  wild  in  unsought  woods  the  free- 
born  savage  ran."  A  letter  from  the  northern  wilde 
of  Wisconsin  to  a  Milwaukee  newspaper,  recoids  an 
incident  which  smacks  greatly  of  the  olden  tune,  in 
the  history  of  farther  eastern  states,  now  crowded 
with  cities  and  villages,  and  the  **  busiest  kind"  of 
a  population ;  although  once,  and  not  so  very  long 
time  sgo  either,  so  thinly  inhabited,  that,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  great  Webster,  ''scarcely  a  smeke 
rose  from  a  human  habitation  between  there  and  the 
frontiers  of  Canada."  But  te  the  **  incident"  to 
which  we  have  referred : 

"  A  child,  three  yeare  old,  belonging  to  a  family 
living  near  the  line  of  the  county  of  Adams,  was  re* 
cently  taken  by  a  bear !  It  was  playing  about  ten 
rods  from  its  father,  and  out  of  his  sight,  when  he 
heard  a  terrific  shriek.  He  hastened  at  onoe  to  the 
spot,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of  his  child.  Seareh 
was  immediately  instituted  by  a  great  number  of  the 
neighbors,  but  no  traces  of  the  child  were  to  be  found. 
At  first  the  supposition  was,  that  it  had  been  stolen 
by  an  Indian ;  but  the  appearance  shortly  afterward 
of  a  6€or,  smelling  and  pawing  the  ground  from  which 
the  child  had  evidently  been  taken,  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one,  that  die  poor  child  had  been  de* 
voured  by  the  ravenous  beast.  There  were  no  acorns 
last  fall,"  adds  the  correspondent,  with  fearful  ad*> 
dition,  "  and  the  bears  in  this  region  are  very  hungry 
and  bold!" 


**  N«w  ToBK,"  said  a  foreigner  to  us  the  other 
day,  "  seems  to  me  to  be  a  City  of  Hotels  and  a  Ctty 
of  Proceeoions,  Every  where,"  he  said,  "some  ho- 
tels^-always  some  processions."  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  ;  what  with  military  funerals,  military 
and  target  excursions,  du;.  Target  excursions  were 
most  amusingly  satirised  recently  by  quite  a  large 
dompany  of  fiamtasticals,  who  paraded  the  streets 
attit«d  in  the  fag-eikLs  of  some  old  cast-off  theatrical 
wardrobe,  and  armed  with  brooms,  old  broken  swords, 
butchera*  saws,  &c.,  the  target  was  an  old  garbage- 
cart,  drawn  by  a  doidiey  about  the  sise  of  a  goat,  aid 
being  covered  with  a  piece  of  old  carpeting,  his^are' 
only  were  visible — and  a  famous  pair  thejrwere?  A 
wreath  waa  attached  to  the  target,  composed  of  a  bar- 
rel-hoop :  in  the  centre  was  a  dried  codfish,  and  the 
whole  was  ornamented  with  onions,  turnips,  sweet 
potatoes,  &c.  When  this  goodly  company  arrived 
at  Coenties  Slip,  they  made  a  halt,  in  order  to  con- 
tend for  the  prises.  HThe  first  prise  was  the  shadow 
of  a  pig,  about  four  weeks  old,  which  was  **  on  er- 
hibition**  in  the  donkey-cart.  The  manner  of  con- 
tending for  the  prise  was  by  being  blindfolded,  armed 
with  a  brace  and  bit,  marohingup  to  the  target,  and 
boring  a  hole  as  near  the  centre  as  they  could  ^arat.' 

It  was  a  laughable  and  most  ridiculous  sight,  as 
the  loud  guffaws  of  some  hundreds  of  lookersnm 
fully  attested. 

Will,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  married :  a 
matter  not  unknown  to  any  reader  of  the  newspapers 
in  England  or  America.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  a  simple  "  nine  days*  wonder,**  and  scaroely 
even  that.  Not  one  single  class  of  society  is  pleased 
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with  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  splendid  display 
at  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  enthusiasm  even  then 
was  not  apparent,  and  has  since,  in  an  inconceivably 
short  space  of  time,  entirely  faded  away.  Moreover, 
if  reports  may  be  credited,  the  -Army,  the  idol  and 
prop  which  was  alone  to  render  the  imperial  throne 
secure,  is  gradually  growing  disaffected,  and  is 
"  gradually  sliding  away  from  its  position,  leaving 
the  tottering  legs  of  that  same  imperial  throne,  so 
daintily  disguised  by  the  trophies  of  glittering  arms, 
the  tinsel,  and  the  gew-gaws  piled  around  them, 
visible  now  in  all  their  nakedness." 

But  with  all  this,  and  with  all  predictions  and 
vaticinations  we  have  not  now  to  do ;  we  only  wish 
to  record  here  some  incidents  connected  with  Louis 
Napoleon  in  America.  All  that  now  relates  to  liim 
is  of  course  interesting  ;  and  as  the  finale  of  ono  of 
the  great  episodes  of  his  life,  his  first  coup  de  ni«m, 
was  in  New  York,  it  may  be  expected  that  h(  re 
much  will  be  said  of  him.  Many  stories,  natural4y 
enough,  are  current,  and  now  that  he  is  Empor()r, 
hundreds  of  persons  who  would  never  have  thoujcht 
of  the  penniless  foreigner^  remember  the  exiled 
Prince  rc^L^;-  '  [:■  :t.c  u....  -  -^^^■.,;.  ;.,...'  ."  '!^he 
following  letter,  received  not  very  long  since,  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  life  the  present  Em- 
peror led  in  New  York  : 

"  Nbw  York,  March  8,  1853. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — Of  course  I  saw  Louis  Napo- 
leon when  he  was  in  this  country,  but  do  not  re- 
member his  physique  well  enough  to  know  whether 
the  picture  you  refer  to,  be  a  good  likeness  or  not. 
He  was  certainly  a  striking  and  remarkable  man ; 
one  who,  if  seen  in  a  billiard-room,  where,  by -the- 
by,  /  first  saw  him,  would  attract  attention,  but  who 
did  not  at  all  fulfill  my  idea  of  the  princely  or  im- 
perial. 

"  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1837  that  he  ar- 
rived here,  and  some  little  sensation  was  caused  by 
the  announcement,  which  gathered  around  his  hotel 
(a  rather  mediocre  one,  by-the-by)  a  number  of  the 
idle  men  about  town.  Naturally  enough  foreigners 
crowded  around  him,  and  the  peculiar  *«e<'  who  got 
possession  of  him,  deterred  most  of  the  better  class 
of  Americans  from  his  society,  tie  did,  however, 
mingle  with  many  who  were  perfectly  unexception- 
able. My  personal  intercourse,  barring  a  few  bill- 
iard-room interviews,  was  somewhat  as  follows : 

**  I  was  dining  with  some  friends  at  D *s,  and 

when  the  walnuts  were  tolerably  well-picked,  a 
friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  invited  me  to 
join  his  party,  which  included  the  Emperor  thai  is. 
i  was  formally  presented  to  him  as  Xe  Prince  Lovis 
Bonaparte  (at  that  time  he  had  not  assumed  the 
imperial  Napoleon).  He  spoke  English  almost 
without  an  accent,  and  wss  apparently  a  few  years 
older  only  than  myself  (about  thirty),  thin,  dark- 
eyed,  and,  it  may  or  may  not  be  fancy,  recalling 
rather  the  impression  that  he  was  his  mother's  son 
than  a  Corsican's.  Somebody  at  the  table  referred 
to  his  escapade,  upon  which  his  cousin,  one  of  the 
Murats,  became  expansive,  and  the  theme  being  in- 
teresting, the  hero  of  the  event  warmed.  He  spoke 
of  the  affair  frankly  enough,  and  called  it  what  it  was, 
*  a  failure,'  but  in  the  future  he  seemed  to  anticipate 
success  !  He  expressed  his  intention  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  and,  as  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  did  so 
evidently  with  true  feeling,  and  most  gracefiilly. 

"  Several  times  I  subsequently  met  him,  in  the 
houses  of  one  or  two  persons  with  whom  he  was 
habituit  but  as  I  was  no  lion-hunter,  I  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  ride  him  down.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  a  prophet, 
I  might  have  been  a  sort  of  Gordon  Gumming. 


"  H«  soon  left  New  Yoik ;  but  old  Jackson,  i 
I  fancy  he  saw,  when  the  subject  of  his  bold  stroke 
for  a  crown  was  spoken  of,  said,  *  Well,  he  is  a 
brave  fellow,  and  knows  what  he  is  about.'  And 
indeed  what  he  attempted  could  have  been  effected 
more  easily  by  a  small  than  a  large  force.  Your 
friend  Halleck  saw  more  of  Louis  Napoleon  than 
any  one  I  know  of;  and  if  he  pleased,  could  give 

you  many  details  of  his  career  in  America. 

"  Yours,  etc" 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  what  we 
could  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  record  the  following 
story,  which  we  must  premise,  our  informant  givoa 
as  he  heard,  not  as  he  saw : 

"  After  living  a  little  time  in  New  York,  and 
having  been  pretty  essentially  thrashed  by  one  of 
the  *  B'hoys '  of  that  day,  an  accident  which  beliell 
not  only  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  but  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  William  IV.  of  England,  in  this  good  city 
of  Gotham,  the  Prince  went  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  involved  in  rather  a  funny  scrape.  A  cer- 
tain pig  one  day  entered  the  garden  of  the  penoe 
with  whom  he  was  domiciled,  and  began  to  eat  op 
a  parcel  of  Dutch  bulbs  set  out  to  dry,  fancying  that 
they  were  onions.  Remembering  that  he  was  aon 
of  a  King  of  Holland,  out  sallied  the  Prince  and  in- 
continently shot  the  pig.  The  wrath  of  a  Jersey 
Blue  was  excited,  and  the  Prince  arrested  on  tibe 
charge  of  feloniously  shooting  a  pig.  He  refused  any 
atonement,  and  as  there  are  no  princes  in  New 
Jersey,  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Bergen  jaiL 

A  good-natured  lawyer/  Mr.  ,  chanced  to  be 

there,  paid  costs  and  expenses,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
returned  home  without  any  other  damage  than  the 
accretion  of  a  certain  amount  of  Jersey  mud.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  charge  against  him  of  pig-etealing. 

"  P.S.  A  friend  at  our  elbow,  who  belongs  to  the 
Sporting  Club,  states  that  he  was  arrested  for  a  much 
higher  offense,  'shooting  a  pointer-dog,'  who  laid 
down  on  the  tulip-beds ;  and  that  the  sixty  dollars 
fine  and  costs  paid  for  his  majesty  have  never  yet 
been  refunded  to  the  kind-hearted  lawyer." 

While  in  New  York  Louis  Napoleon  was  visited 
by  many  oflicers  of  the  army,  with  whom  he  went  to 
see  one  of  the  United  States  light  batteries  (Ring- 
gold's, peihaps).  The  officer  who  accompanied  him, 
says  that  after  commenting  on  the  trappings,  etc,  he 
remarked : 

^*  Oh,  you  follow  the  old  style.  I  have  a  better 
idea,  which  some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  show  the 
worid." 

Perhaps  he  may,  for  he  is  not  only  EmpercN'  of 
the  French,  but  author  of  the  best  book  on  artillery 
tactics  in  the  worid. 

Of  America  and  of  its  affairs  he  was  ntteriy  ignor- 
ant, having  had  no  idea  of  its  greatness,  and  no 
knowledge  of  its  history. 

One  day  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  who 
died  so  unfortunately  in  Mexico,  was  pointed  out 
to  him ;  on  which  occasion  Louis  Napoleon  unmis- 
takably conveyed  the  idea  that  he  did  not  know  that 
such  a  man  as  Ituibide  had  ever  lived  ! 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  asked : 

**  What  are  the  orders  of  nobility  in  America?" 

The  answer  was,  **We  are  Republicans,  and 
have  no  nobility." 

**  How  can  that  be  ?"  said  he ;  '*  they  have  nobles 
in  Switzerland ;  and  I  thought,  of  course,  they  were 
to  be  found  here." 

He  had,  it  is  said,  very  strange  ideas  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  country,  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
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was  somewhat  intimate,  states,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  said : 

"  I  have  a  fortnight's  leisure,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  hunt  the  buffalo ;  will  you  go  with  me  t^ 

In  that  he  was  not  original;  for  more  than  one 
European  has  expected  to  leave  New  York  in  the 
morning,  and  bag  a  buffalo  before  night. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  not  then  in  the  United 
States,  else  Louis  Napoleon  would  probably  have 
been  thrown  into  better  associations.  When  he 
was  in  the  United  States,  Louis  Philippe  was  pop- 
alar,  and  something  of  ridicule  attached  to  his  at- 
tempt. With  one  or  two  striking  exceptions,  those 
men  with  whom  he  mingled  in  America  would 
scarcely  be  thought  worthy  to  be  his  hair-dressers 
now ;  so  that  it  will  not  at  all  surprise  the  world  if, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  acts  strangely  to- 
ward the  United  States.  He  was  oilen  seen  at  the 
Cafe  dea  MilUs  CoUmnet  in  very  bad  company ;  and 
on  one  occasion  had  a  personal  contest  with  an  in- 
dividual below  contempt.  He  was  quite  well  known 
to  the  police.  Before  he  left  the  city,  he  said  to  a 
person  who  was  his  fellow-passenger : 

*'  I  shall  never  see  your  country  again ;  but  some 
day,  it  may  learn  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  but 
really  a  Bonaparte." 

That  person  is  now  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of 
the  new  Emperor.  Par  parenthhey  it  is  said,  that 
Majrne  Reid,  formerly  a  lieutenant  of  the  New  York 
Volunteers,  is  an  officer  of  the  Emperor's  staff. 

The  above  we  give  for  what  they  are  worth.  They 
■re  the  reminiscences  of  one  or  two  well-known  in- 
dividuals of  New  York,  in  relation  to  what  they  saw 
and  heard  of  the  Emperor. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 

Thb  traveler  in  Europe  is  sometimes  mortified, 
and  sometimes  amused,  at  the  general  ignorance 
which  prevails  there,  in  reference  to  the  United 
States.  We  will  relate  one  or  two  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  this  ignorance,  which  the  reader  may  rely 
upon  as  perfectly  authentic. 

About  eight  years  ago,  a  distinguished  American 
clergyman  was  at  Rome.  He  was  favored  with  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  very  blandly 
inquired, "  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New  York  are  native  Indians  7"  He 
supposed  that  New  York  was  an  Indian  city,  full  of 
Pawnees,  Pottawattamics,  and  Ojibewas,  into  the 
midst  of  whom,  a  few  thousand  European  adventur- 
ers had  crowded  their  way. 

Last  June,  the  writer  was  one  evening  walking 
on  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  pedestrians 
seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  gentleman's  pleasure 
grounds,  by  a  well  graveled  walk,  which  cut  off  an 
angle  of  the  highway.  We  ventured  to  follow.  Just 
as  we  arrived  opposite  the  lordly  mansion,  a  gentle- 
man stepped  out  of  the  door.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  a  very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man, 
who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  we  remarked  that  we 
came  from  America.  '*  From  Ameriky,  from  Amer- 
iky,"  exclaimed  the  native,  with  his  broad  honest 
John  Bull  face  beaming  with  surprise,  *'  God  blees 
my  soul !  why,  you  speak  very  good  English  /" 

An  American  gentleman,  not  long  ago,  was  dining 
with  a  very  intelligent  English  gentleman,  in  one 
ofthe  most  important  cities  of  Great  Britain.  **How 
far,'*  inquired  the  hospitable  host,  "is  the  fbrest 
cleared  away  around  the  city  of  New  York  ?"  He 
evidently  supposed  that  the  ride  of  a  few  hours  took 
one  to  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  and  to  the  forest 
where  the  wolf  howls,  and  to  the  prairie  where  the 
wild  horse  and  buffalo  roam. 


A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  scholars  was  traveling  down  the  Rhine. 
In  conversation  with  a  very  pleasant  fellow-traveler, 
he  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  came  from  Amer- 
ica.   His  companion  very  solenmly  inquired, 

"What  language  is  principally  spoken  in  the 
United  States?"  The  American  gentleman,  who  is 
rather  famous  (or  his  waggery,  very  soberly  replied, 

**  Why,  a  great  many  people  speak  Cherokee." 

"  You  speak  English  remarkably  well,"  exclaimed 
his  London  friend. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  American,  *•  I  have  often  been 
told  that  I  have  made  remarkable  proficiency." 

One  ofthe  scholars  of  New  York  was  dining  with 
a  party  of  literary  gentlemen  in  London.  The  f|ue8- 
tion  was  asked,  "Are  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  visible  from  the  city  of  New  York?" 
"  How  far  is  Boston  from  Massachusetts  ?"  was  an- 
other of  the  inquiries  proposed. 

These  questions,  though  not  a  little  amusing,  are 
not  a  little  mortifying  to  one's  national  pride.  They 
show  that  heretofore  America  has  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  the  Old  Worid.  But  now  the  shadow 
of  our  gigantic  growth  sweeps  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
constellation  of  earthly  nations,  America  has  become 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 


A  Fiw  years  ago,  among  the  reigning  W/«»  in  New 
Orleans,  was  a  young  lady  from  up  the  river,  who 
was  universally  known  by  the  not  very  feminine 
soubriqutt  of  "  The  Great  Western."  Our  fair  hero- 
ine was  as  remarkable  for  her  witty  and  cultivated 
conversation  as  she  was  for  her  very  great  personal 
attractions.  One  evening,  when  she  was  standing  in 
a  ball-room,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring  Ucauf, 
an  impertinent  scion  of  chivalry-dom  (to  speak  k  la 

Willis)  asked  her  venr  abruptly,  "  Pray,  Miss , 

why  are  you  called  •  The  Great  Western  ?' " 

"  Really,  sir."  was  the  ready  and  caustic  reply, 
"  I  can  not  tell,  unless  it  is  because  I  have  so  many 
flats  in  tow !" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inquiring  jrouth  was 
not  the  only  victim  hit  by  this  well-aimed  revolver. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  same  lady  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  as  she  was  returning  from  a  walk, 
a  person  who  had  just  been  to  call  upon  her,  and 
whom,  as  it  happened,  she  by  no  means  affected. — 

"  Oh,  Miss !"  he  exclaimed, "  I  regret  so  much 

that  I  did  not  find  you  at  home — I  left  my  card,  how- 
ever."— "  It  will  do  just  as  well,  sir,"  was  the  very 
unexpected  answer  which  he  received. 


AN  BFIGRAM. 
Minerva  sprang,  the  fkbles  tetl. 
Armed  from  the  Thunderer's  head— 
The  sags  of  B— v--r  street,  no  doubt. 
Sprang  from  a  pig  of  lead. 
His  might— ik«r  wisdom  can*t  surpass ; 
The  virtues  otpig-Uad  ^nd— brass! 


Db  Quincby,  when  under  the  opium  influence, 
had  a  quaintness  about  him  which  somehow  recalled 
poor  Lamb.  Once,  when  the  full  intoxication  of  the 
drug  was  upon  him,  a  waggish  friend  stuck  upon  a 
stick  a  raw  potato,  upon  which  he  cut  with  his  pen- 
knife representations  of  a  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth, 
and  then  wrapped  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
around  the  stick.  The  image  thus  prepared  he  pre- 
sented to  De  Quincey,  who  eyeing  it  with  stupid 
bewilderment,  stammered  out — "  Is  it,  is  it,  is  it,  an 
— an — an  abortion  ?" 


A  FEW  evenings  ago,  at  a  private  house  where  we 
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hftppened  to  be  spending  the  evening,  an  "  infant 
phenomenon"  was  introduced,  to  exhibit  her  profi- 
ciency upon  the  piano.  She  took  her  seat  and  began, 
and  with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  complacency 
continued  to  play  for  more  than  an  hour,  without  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  applause  which  was  intended  to 
put  a  stop  to  her  performance,  but  which  she  took 
entirely  for  encouragement  to  go  on.  In  rain  we 
inquired : 

**  The  little  darling!  At  tokat  hour  is  the  jnU  to 
bed .?"  She  only  stopped  at  the  end  of  her  piece — 
if  the  word  piece  is  not  a  misnomer  for  something 
which  to  cultivated  ears  was  without  form  and  with- 
out meaning. 

A  person,  too  well  known,  to  be  named,  remarked : 

**  /  woe  a  good  deal  more  interested  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  conclusion." 

"Why?'*  we  asked. 

"  Because  the  child  loas  so  much  younger  P* 


The  following  extracts  are  translated  from  the 
**Mimiteur,**  the  French  organ,  for  1793.    At  the 
present  moment  when  the  Dauphin-mania,  is  epidem- 
ic, there  may  be  some  interest  in  reproducing,  them : 
«*  Friday,  January  25th,  1793. 

"Appeared  the  citizen  Cl^ry,  valet-de-chambre 
of  Louis  Capet  (the  king),  and  requested  permission 
to  make  a  declaration  of  the  possession  of  three  ob- 
jects confided  to  him  this  morning  (the  day  of  the 
execution)  by  liouis  Capet,  in  presence  of  several 
commissaries  who  testified  to  the  fact;  the  said 
objects  being  a  gold  ring,  on  the  inside  of  which  is 
engraved  as  follows :  M.  A.  A.  A.  19  Aprille^  1T70, 
and  which  ring  he  charged  him  to  deliver  to  his 
wife,  saying  that  it  pained  him  to  part  with  it.  Be- 
sides, a  silver  watoh-seal,  which  opens  in  three 
places,  upon  one  of  which  are  engraved  the  arms 
of  France,  upon  another  L.L.,  and  upon  the  third  a 
child's  head,  with  a  helmet  on,  which  he  directed 
him  to  deliver  to  his  son ;  and  lastly  a  small  paper, 
upon  which  is  written,  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis 
Capet,  *  My  wife's,  my  sister's,  and  my  children's 
hair,'  and  containing,  in  fact,  four  little  locks  of  hair, 
which  he  directed  Cl^ry  to  deliver  to  his  wife,  and 
to  beg  her  forgiveness  for  not  having  permitted  her 
to  see  him  this  morning,  being  anxious  to  spare  her 
the  grief  of  so  cruel  a  separation. 

**  The  Council  permitted  Citizen  Cl^ry  to  retain 
these  objects,  until  it  may  be  otherwise  decided  by 
tbe  General  Council  of  the  Commune." 

"January  90th,  1793. 

"  The  widow  of  Louis  C^et  requested  very  plain 
mourning  garments  for  herself,  her  sister,  and  her 
children.    The  Council  granted  the  request.'* 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  di^s  of  ocean-steam- 
ers, we  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  Liverpool  Packet, 
in  company  with  a  remarkable  Italian  quack,  who 
called  himself"  Dr.  Bartalotti  of  Bologna  o/ Italy." 
The  Doctor,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
passed  successively  from  the  service  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  thence 
to  that  of  the  President  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  sal- 
low, haggard,  sententious  sort  of  man — very  un- 
Italian  in  many  of  his  ways — as  temperate  as  a 
Turk,  and  withal  almost  as  silent.  This  latter  pe- 
culiarity may  have  been  particnlariy  prominent  just 
then,  on  account  of  the  martyrdom  to  sea-sickness 
which  he  endured.  H^  had  a  habit,  among  others, 
of  never  declining  an  ofier,  considering  it  uncivil  to 
do  so.  "  Doctor,  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine 
with  you  ?"    "  Yes,  thank  you,  but  not  now.'* 

The  first  part  of  our  pessi^  was  unusually  bois- 


I  terous,  so  much  so,  that  we  often  in  the  night  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  ourselves  from  tum- 
bling out  of  our  births.  One  evening,  all  the  pa»* 
sengers,  excepting  the  Doctor,  were  seated  round 
the  cabin-table  at  cards,  backgammon,  and  other 
games.  Our  Esculapius  was  slyly  intriguing  with 
the  steward  for  an  extraordinary  supply  of  pillown. 
When  he  had  succeeded,  and  had  arranged  his  berth 
to  his  perfect  satisfaction,  with  an  air  of  triumph  at 
the  superior  comfort  which  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self, he  insisted  that  the  whole  party  should  visit 
his  domicile.  We  yielded  to  his  importunities,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  perfect  trough  with 
pillows — ^he  was  so  bolstered  up  that  no  lurch  of  the 
ship  could  possibly  discommode  him.  We  expressed 
our  approval  of  his  arrangements,  and  jestingly  re- 
proaching him  for  bis  selfishness,  we  returned  to 
our  amusements,  and  left  him  to  "turn  in."  About 
half  an  hour  afterward  a  dismal  cry  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  his  state>room.  "  Open  de  door,"  was 
repeated  several  times,  in  the  most  lachrymose  tones. 
"Open  the  door  yourself.  Doctor,"  we  replied,  not 
interrupting  our  games.  In  a  few  moments  the  same 
request  was  repeated  with  an  energy  which  mad« 
us  start  to  our  feet.  Turning  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  we  saw  a  stream  of  water  flowing  into 
the  cabin  from  under  the  closed  door.  To  force 
open  the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
spectacle  then  presented  to  our  eyes  was  too  absurd 
for  our  gravity.  The  Doctor  was  seated  bolt  up- 
right in  the  upper  berth,  divested  of  all  clothing  ex- 
cept a  very  black  and  dirty  amulet  which  he  wore 
around  his  neck,  and  an  intensely  red  night-csp, 
which  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  the  extreme 
yellowness  of  his  skin.  With  both  his  hands  be 
was  holding  on  to  the  port-window,  through  which* 
in  spite  of  his  efibrts,  a  flood  of  water  was  pouring 
in.  His  bed  was  deluged.  His  clothing  was  satu- 
rated. His  trunks  and  chairs  were  afloat.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  was  too  ludicrous  to  be 
described.  The  fumes  ^f  sleep  were  still  upon  him, 
and  stupidity,  terror,  and  helplessness  were  equally 
painted  upon  his  countenance.  His  hair  which  was 
cropped  as  short  as  if  he  had  just  emerged  from  a 
state  prison,  was  completely  concealed  by  his  Phry- 
gian bonnet. 

A's  soon  as  our  laughter,  which  we  made  no  eflbrt 
to  suppress,  permitted  us  to  do  so,  we  dragged  him 
out  of  his  tub  and  transferred  him  to  dry  quarters. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  we  thought  of  inquiring 
how  the  accident  happened.  It  appeared  that  as  be 
occupied  the  whole  state-room  to  himself,  our  pill- 
administering  friend  had  locked  the  door  immedi- 
ately after  we  had  left  him,  and,  establishing  him- 
self in  his  downy  quarters,  had  turned  over  and  gone 
to  sleep  at  once,  foigetting,  or  not  knowing  that  both 
ports  were  unfastened.  Presently  the  lurching  of 
the  ship  had  introduced  a  torrent  through  the  open 
windows.  The  Doctor,  springing  up  in  alarm, 
thought  at  first,  naturally  enough,  that  the  vessel 
had  foundered,  and  that  he  was  drowning.  Being 
unable  to  fasten  the  windows,  he  could  not  at  the 
same  time  hold  even  one  of  them  closed  ami  open 
the  door.    Hence  his  cries  for  assistance. 

We  never  shall  forget  the  figure  that  he  cut  that 
night — or  how  heartily  we  aroused  ourselves  at  his 
misfortune.  For  a  week  afterward  clothes-lines  en- 
cumbered the  ship's  deck,  and  upon  these  lines  were 
hanging  the  various  articles  belonging  to  the  nonde- 
script wardrobe  of  our  medical  friend. 

The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  astonishing  the 
people  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel  at  Liverpool  by  a  de- 
mand for  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  a(  a  spring  morning. 
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Tlu  HitUny  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  J.  R. 
Bbodmbad.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
It  is  high  time  that  the  delightful  pleasantries  of  the 
illustrious  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  on  the  early  col- 
onists and  goremors  of  Manhattan,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sober  narratives  of  veritable  history. 
In  this  elaborate  volume,  Mr.   Brodhead  has  sup- 
plied the  desideratum,  with  a  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  research,  a  genuine  historical  acumen, 
and  a  lucidity  and  vigor  of  style  which  at  once  ele- 
vate his  work  to  the  rank  ofa  standard  and  classical 
authority  on  the  subject.  Ader  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  prior  to  the  voyages  of  Henry 
Hudson,  the  adventures  of  that  intrepid  navigator 
are  minutely  related — the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
dominion  in  North  America  is  described  in  its  suc- 
cessire  steps — the  introduction  of  the  religion,  juris- 
prudence, and  customs  of  the-  Fatherland  is  traced 
out — bringing  down  the  history  to  the  reduction  of 
the  province   to   the    British  rule   in  1664.     Mr. 
Brodhead  has  investigated  the  subject,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  aid  of  original  materials.    He  writes 
with  singular  independence,  and  pays  no  servile 
homage  to  any  authority,  however  eminent.    His 
pages  not  only  bear  the  marks  of  extensive  research, 
but  of  conscientious  impartiality,  excellent  judg- 
ment, and    refined   and  liberal   scholarship.    His 
style  is  appropriate  to  the  theme.    Free  from  ambi- 
tious flights  of  rhetoric,  it  is  manly  and  direct,  flow- 
ing in  an  equable  channel,  and  embellished,  when, 
the  occasion  admits,  with  the  chaste  ornaments  of 
composition.    The  antecedents  of  Mr.   Brodhead 
admirably  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  influence  of  his  previous  culture  and  pursuits 
is  reflected  from  almost  every  page  of  the  present 
volume.     He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Jacob 
Brodhead,  formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  this  city. 
After  graduating,  in  1831,  at  Rutger's  College,  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  the  present  Collector  of  this 
port,  and,  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
Attorney.  His  kinsman,  the  late  Harmanus  Bleeck- 
er,  of  Albany,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  Charg^  d*  Affaires  at  the  Hague,  Mr.  Brod- 
head joined  the  Legation  as  attache  in  1839.    While 
MsiduQg  in  Holland,  he  projected  the  work,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  now  accomplished.    In  1841,  Mr. 
Brodhead  was  appointed  by  the  government  of 
New  York  as  agent,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  1839,  for  the  procurement  of  documents  in 
the  archives  of  England,  Holland,  and  France,  relat- 
ing to  the  colonial  history  of  this  State.     This  duty 
was  completed  in  1845,  when  eighty  manuscript  vol- 
mnes  were  deposited  in  the  Secretary's  ofTice  at 
Albany,  as  the  results  of  the  Agency.    Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  commissioned 
by  President  Polk  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
London,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  he  was  re- 
called by  President  Taylor  in  1849.     Since  that 
time  he  has  been  quietly  occupied  in  tlu'  composi- 
tion of  this  history,  and  other  literary  pursuits  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  LossiNo's  Pie- 
tonal  Field  Book  of  the  Revobitioni  in  two  large  octavo 
rolumee,  we  may  once  more  exprett  oar  tense  of  its 


unique  position  as  a  historical  work,  and  the  singu- 
larly attractive  features  by  which  it  wins  the  interest 
of  the  general  reader.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
genuine  American  production.  Suggested  by  native 
genius,  patriotism,  and  taste,  it  exhibits  no  sectional 
partialities.  Wherever  the  soil  of  our  country  has 
been  moistened  by  generous  blood,  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  touched  with  glowing  fervor.  Visit- 
ing in  person  the  most  celebrated  scenes  of  Revo- 
lutionary prowess,  he  has  not  only  become  familiar 
with  the  localities  of  battles,  but  h^  formed  intimate 
reUtions  with  the  people.  He  has  gathered  much 
from  local  tradition,  from  conversation,  and  from  in- 
dividual reminiscences.  Obtaining  the  materials  of 
his  narrative  to  so  great  an  extent  from  living  me- 
morials instead  of  researches  in  dusty  libraries,  he  has 
imparted  to  it  a  wonderful  freshness  and  vitality. 
The  variety  of  its  contents,  the  profusion  of  peiaonal 
anecdotes,  the  vivid  descriptions  of  natural  aoeneiy 
and  the  humorous  reflections  in  which  the  author 
often  indulges,  give  to  his  work  a  perpetual  charm. 
The  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  he  makes 
his  readers  the  companions  of  his  journey,  not  mount- 
ing them  on  a  fiery  Pegasus,  but  jogging  on  with  the 
faithful  "  Charley,"  invests  his  descriptions  with  a 
certain  homelike  character  and  makes  you  feel  as  if 
listening  to  the  stories  ofa  pleasant  talker,  rather  than 
poring  over  the  lifeless  pages  of  a  book.  The  engrav- 
ings, which  amount  to  over  one  thousand,  form  not 
only  a  delightful  feature  of  the  volume,  but  are  rich 
as  graphic  illustrations  of  history.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  this  great  national  work  as  one  of  which 
every  American  heart  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  second  volume  of  Harper  and  Brothers'  edi- 
tion of  CoLB&lDOE's  Works,  containing  TkeFriemd, 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous,  and  cerUinly  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  author's  productions,  hss  been 
recently  issued.  This  beautiful  edition  has  been 
greeted  with  a  loud  welcome  by  the  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  Coleridge's  genius  in  this  country. 

A  new  edition  of  Archbishop  Whatelby's  ingen- 
ious essay,  entitled  Hietoric  Doubts  relative  to  Aopo* 
leon  Bonaparte,  has  been  published  by  James  Munroe 
and  Co.,  with  a  postscript  touching  the  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  movements  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  remarkable  acuteness  of  this  little  work  gives  it 
much  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest. 

Among  the  recent  juvenile  publications  of  Harper 
and  Brothers,  are  Charlbs  Diokbns's  ChiUTa  His- 
tory of  England,  a  specimen  of  familiar  historical 
writing  surpassed  only  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather ;  a  new  volume  of  Jacob  Abbott's 
Franconia  Stories,  entitled  Ellen  lAnne ;  and  The 
History  of  Nero,  by  the  same  author.  This  last  vol. 
ume,  for  graphic  and  attractive  description,  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  Mr.  Abbott's  popular  narratives. 

Und«r  the  general  title  of  The  Kathaymn  Slave,  wo 
have  a  col  lection  of  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  re- 
lating to  x\ui  missionary  life,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Judson 
They  arc  marked  by  the  rich  and  delicate  fancy  of 
Fanny  Forbstbb,  chastened  by  the  influence  of 
deep  religious  feeling.  In  coimection  with  numer- 
ous picturesque  representations  of  Oriental  mannen 
B  '  7cnpry,  the  writer  presents  an  occasional  vig. 
orous  argumentative  defense  of  the  missionary 
enterprise,  with  reference  to  the  skeptical  cavils  of 
various  objectors.  Her  itatementt,  which  are  found- 
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ed  on  personal  experience,  are  set  forth  with  great 
force,  and  do  equal  honor  to  her  head  and  heart. 
(Published  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  recent  date 
is  that  of  the  illustrious  brothers  Alexander  and  WU- 
liam  Von  Humboldty  translated  from  the  German  by 
Juliette  Bauer,  and  just  reprinted  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  William  Humboldt  died  in  April,  1835,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-ci^t.  Connected  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  age  in  politics  and  literature,  his 
life  is  a  lucid  commentary  on  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  Germany.  He  is  justly  regarded  by  his 
biographer  as  a  pattern  of  the  depth  and  diversity  of 
the  German  mind,  and  as  the  promise  of  a  richer 
future  for  the  German  nation.  **  He  stands  like  the 
representative  of  the  change  from  spirit  to  life,  from 
idea  to  reality,  in  which  the  German  mind  is  en- 
gaged, for  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  who  took 
this  step.  He  adhered  to  the  past,  advanced  boldly 
ferward,  and  put  his  trust  in  humanity  and  his  coun- 
try." Alexander  Humboldt  b  still  living  in  Berlin, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty*four.  In  spite  of  his 
years,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  loftiest 
intellectual  pursuits,  completing  his  great  work, 
Kosmos^  and  eagerly  seizing  upon  every  new  dis- 
covery in  the  progress  of  science  for  the  illustration 
and  enrichment  of  his  comprehensive  system.  At 
the  same  time,  he  neglects  no  duty  which  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  science  imposes  upon  him,  an- 
swering every  letter  of  the  humblest  scholar  with  no 
less  punctilious  attention  than  marked  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  per- 
son is  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  who 
show  him  as  much  honor  as  they  show  the  king.  With 
the  name  of  Humboldt,  a  whole  world  seems  to  rise 
before  the  imagination.  His  noble  career  of  intel- 
lectual activity  is  well  described  in  this  volume, 
which  is  adapted  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every 
discriminating  reader. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  issued  a  new  vol- 
ume by  R.  H.  Stoddabd,  entitled  Adventtarei  in 
Fairy  Land^  an  exquisite  collection  of  allegorical 
stories,  in  rich  poetical  prose.  Intended  for  juvenile 
reading,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  be  attractive 
to  all  whose  love  of  beautiful  fancies  has  not  been 
chilled  by  the  hard  realities  of  this  "  working-day" 
world.  In  the  guise  of  familiar  stories  to  a  group  of 
eager  youthful  listeners,  they  convey  many  a  lesson 
of  elevated  moral  truth.  Their  transparent  delicacy 
of  expression  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  their  pu- 
rity and  tenderness  of  sentiment.  We  can  cordially 
commend  this  volume  to  readers  of  taste,  as  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  graceful  and  pathetic  imagin- 
ative composition. 

Villette^  by  Currer  Bell.  A  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  Jon^  Eyre^  is  a  piquante  luxury  to  the  sated 
taste  of  regular  readers  of  fiction.  Currer  Bell  is  so 
direct,  life-like,  and  human — accomplishes  so  much 
by  such  slight  means — goes  to  the  heart  of  a  mystery 
hj  such  sudden  strokes  of  power — and  withal  keeps 
you  in  such  provoking,  yet  delightful  uncertainty, 
with  regard  to  the  real  characters  of  her  heroes  and 
heroines — that  her  writings  exercise  a  resistless 
fascination;  and,  in  spite  of  their  glaring  faults, 
make  an  equal  impression  on  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Villette,  like  Jane  Eyre,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  least  to- 
mantic  spot  on  earth — a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school  in  a  provincial  city.  The  principal  characters 
are  teachers  in  the  institution.  With  such  unprom- 
ising materials,  we  have  a  tale  of  exquisite  beauty, 
wonderful  character-drawing,  snd  ever  exciting  in- 
cidents, though  destitute  of  the  tragic  pathos  and 


strange  depth  of  passion  which  pervade  the  narrative 
in  Jane  Eyre.  The  power  of  the  work  consists,  to  a 
great  degree,  in  its  downright  reality.  The  plot  is 
simple,  almost  to  bareness.  But  the  personages  of 
the  story  stand  out  from  this  plain  canvas  with  a 
truly  marvelous  distinctness,  showing  the  mirac- 
ulous skill  of  the  writer  in  the  art  of  dramatic  per- 
spective. The  characters  are  purely  human.  Tbey 
make  no  claim  to  angelic  virtues ;  nor  do  they  dis- 
gust the  sensitive  reader  by  any  demoniac  manifesta- 
tions. The  story  is  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is.  Ii  is 
not  disguised  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  but 
only  reproduced  more  vividly.  If  VilUttt  does  not 
equal  Jane  Eyre  in  startling  vigor  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, its  purer  D(M>ral  tone,  tmd  its  more  attractirc 
portraitures,  give  it  the  assurance  of  a  more  duraUe 
fame.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

A  new  romance,  entitled  Agnea  Screl,  by  G.  P.  R. 
Jambs,  has  been  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  during  the  wars  of  that 
country  with  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
presents  many  lively  pictures  of  the  state  of  society 
at  that  period.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  Jean  Char- 
ost,  a  noble  of  Bourges,  whose  fortunes  have  fvllen 
into  '*  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  who  af\er  vari- 
ous adventures  enters  into  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  In  the  course  of  the  plot  a  great  variety 
of  historical  characters  are  introduced  up<ni  the 
Stage,  including  HenrjTthe  Fifth  of  England,  Charles 
the  Seventh,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  celd)rated  per- 
sonage from  whom  the  novel  takes  its  name.  The 
subject  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  descriptive  powers  for  which  the  author 
is  remarkable.  Abounding  in  passages  of  brilliant 
picturesqueness,  and  in  adventures  of  stirring  inter- 
est, this  production  is  a  new  proof  of  the  fertility  of 
Mr.  James's  pen,  and  will  serve  to  enhance  his  weB- 
eamed  reputation. 

IntervietD3 :  MemcrabU  and  Uteful ;  from  Diary  amd 
Memory  Reproduced.  Under  this  quaint  title,  and 
heralded  by  a  plethora  of  mottoes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 
gives  us  several  chapters  of  personal  reminiscences, 
describing  scenes  and  conversations  with  varioos 
distinguished  personages,  in  which  he  took  part,  and 
accompanied  with  appropriate  reflections  and  infer- 
ences in  the  peculiar  vein  of  humor  which  has  given 
the  author  no  little  celebrity.  Among  the  person- 
ages who  figure  in  this  volume  are  Dr.  Chalinpit, 
Dr.  Emmons,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Bcccher,  concerning  whom  a  great  deal  of  anecdotfcal 
information  is  presented,  and  in  a  form  which  is 
usually  far  more  captivating. than  aa  elaborate  .bio- 
graphy.  But  the  book  is  by  no  .means  taken  up  with 
mero  personal  details.  The  interviews  described 
were  occupied  with  important  discussions.  In  the 
conversations  with '  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  discourM 
turned  upon  the  Voluntary  Principle,  then  a  sul^ect 
of  eager  controversy  in  Scotland — on  the  organia- 
tion  and  differences  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States — on  the  Temperance  and  Slaverr 
questions — and  on  the  true  significance  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  interview  with  Dr. 
Emmons,  in  which  the  youthful  champion  appean 
to  have  foiled  the  veteran  polemic  with  his  own 
weapons,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of 
several  disputed  theological  points.  So,  too,  in  an 
extended  talk  with  John  Quincy  Adanw,  during  a 
steamboat  passage  from  New  York  to  Providenoe, 
the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  religion  are 
brought  under  review,  showing,  in  a  highly  favorable 
light,  the  dexterity  and  readiness  of  the  author  as  an 
accomplished  disputant.  The  portion  of  the  volume 
in  which  this  ooaversation  is  related,  will  pjobaUy 
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poiuess  ihe  greatest  interest  for  the  majority  of  read- 
ers. It  presents  a  curious  exhibition  of  intellectual 
^adiatorship.  Mr.  Adams  evidently  rejoiced  in  the 
occasion  to  put  the  learned  divine  to  the  test,  and  he 
plies  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions  and  difficulties, 
with  good-humored  pertinacity  But  Dr.  Ck>x  man- 
fully maintains  his  ground  before  the  wily  statesman. 
He  shows  himself  prepared  on  all  points ;  and  nc't  a 
rent  is  made  in  his  armor.  Seldom  has  such  a  trial 
of  wits  occurred  in  a  casual  interview,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  surviving  hero  of  the  **  bloodless 
affray"  has  wished  to  give  it  a  wider  publicity.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  eminently  instructive  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
not  be  found  devoid  of  amusement  by  the  general 
reader.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermitt^  and  Other  Poenu  by 
John  6.  Whittibr.  (Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 
This  volume  is  of  a  less  Tyrtsean  character  than 
most  of  the  productions  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Whittier 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  various 
reforms.  His  muse  has  been  more  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  justice  than  the  love  of  beauty.  This  has 
limited  his  universality,  and  made  him  rather  the 
poet  of  a  class  than  a  favorite  of  the  public.  The 
present  work  is  more  deeply  tinged  with  the  spirit 
of  reflection.  A  calm  atmosphere  pervades  its  pages. 
The  problems  of  life,  to  which  several  of  the  pieces 
are  devoted,  give  a  pensive  and  tender  cast  to  the 
composition.  We  are  persuaded  they  will  win  new 
admirers  for  the  gifted  poet. 

Spam;  A  Sketch,  by  S.  T.  Wallis.  (Ticknor, 
Reed,  and  Fields.)  A  new  work  by  the  intelligent 
author  of  Glimpses  of  Spam,  containing  a  view  of  her 
institutions,  politics,  and  public  men.  Mr.  Wallis 
has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  an  acquaint- 
ance wi^  that  interesting  country.  He  is  an  acute 
and  patient  observer.  His  judgments  on  the  im- 
portant topics  of  which  he  treats  are  not  thrown  out 
hap-hasard,  in  the  **  hit-or-miss"  style,  which  is  af- 
fected by  so  many  recent  travelers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  fruit  of  examination  and  reflection,  and 
are  expressed  with  modest  candor.  His  style  is  in 
admirable  keeping  with  his  subject.  Free  from  pre- 
tension and  grandiloquence,  it  is  lucid,  chaste,  and 
dignified.  He  never  attempts  to  play  the  buffoon, 
for  the  sake  of  concealing  poverty  of  thought.  Com- 
mend us  to  a  traveler  like  Mr.  Wallis,  who  gives  us 
so  much  useful  instruction  in  a  charming  form,  with 
•at  putting  on  airs  to  bewilder  his  readers. 


The  London  journals  announce  the  Ltfe  of  WiU- 
irnn  Bowles  as  in  preparation,  containing  his  early 
correspondence  with  Coleridge.  Both  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  constant  in 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  obligation  which 
their  early  verse  was  under  to  the  muse  of  Bowles. 
The  Life  of  the  Vicar  of  Bremhill,  though  not  a  stir- 
ring one,  was  far  from  devoid  of  interest,  and  in 
good  hands  will  doubtless  form  a  pleasing  picture  of 
pastoral  and  poetic  life. 


The  increasing  importation  of  American  books  is 
now  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
way  than  previously,  several  London  houses  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  for  receiving  the  best  new 
works  as  they  are  published  in  the  States. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  the  Literary  Gazette  has 
some  brief  comments  on  certain  American  writers, 
in  which  our  readers  may  find  amusement,  if  no- 
thing else  :  "  There  are  occasional  works  worthy 
of  being  known  to  the  British  public,  though  they 
may  not  seem  to  warrant  the  commercial  enterprise 


oi  English  publication  or  reprinting.  Books  of  poet* 
ry  are  of  this  class,  and  other  works,  such  as  those 
whose  titles  follow :  The  Podesta^s  Daughter,  and 
other  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Gboeob  H.  Bokbr, 
author  of  "  Calaynos,"  "  Anna  Boleyn,"  6lc.  "  The 
Podesta's  Daughter"  is  a  dramatic  piece  of  consid- 
erable merit ;  but  some  of  the  minor  miscellaneous 
poems  are  much  more  to  our  taste,  and  display  more 
poetic  feeling  and  fancy.  Cap  Sheaf,  a  bundle  of 
tales  and  sketches,  by  Lewis  Myrtle,  contains 
pleasant  light  reading,  somewhat  after  the  spirit  of 
Washington  Irving's  '♦  Sketch  Book."  The  ChU- 
dren  of  Light,  a  Thnnefor  the  Time,  by  Caroline 
Cubsebro',  author  of  "  Isa,"  "  Dreamland,"  &c.,  is 
a  tale  of  domestic  life,  colored  with  such  light  as  an 
American  authoress  of  deep  feeling,  delicate  senti- 
ment, and  considerable  ability  is  likely  to  throw  on 
her  subject.  The  English  readers  will  be  surprised 
and  amused  by  some  of  the  philosophico-religious 
speculations  which  seem  familiar  with  their  Amer- 
ican sisters,  even  such  as  dwell  in  such  remote  and 
unknown  places  as  Canandaigua,  from  which  the 
book  is  dated.  We  observe  that  while  these  Amer- 
ican imported  books  have  the  agents'  names  merely. 
pasted  on  the  title-page,  others  have  a  new  title- 
page  added  in  London,  although  the  book  is  printed 
in  America,  a  practice  hardly  justifiable,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued." 


We  occasionally  find  rich  specimens  of  ignorant 
and  flatulent  insolence  in  the  London  literary  jour- 
cals,  in  relation  to  American  affairs.  The  following 
comical  example  is  from  "  The  Critic,"  a  second- 
rate  journal,  as  superficial  as  it  is  conceited : 

*'  From  Mr.  IngersoU's  Model-Republic,  tidings 
keep  coming  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  Mr. 
Thackeray.  At  New  York,  he  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men.  Preceded  by  Mr.  Bancroft's 
certificate  of  respectability,  and  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had 
attended  his  lectures  in  London,  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
been  lionized,  to  an  immense  extent,  by  the  aristoc- 
racy of  New  York,  where  journalists  are  careful  to 
inform  us  that  he  appears  at  evening  smrees  in  '  pol- 
ished boots  and  a  white  cravat.'  Mr.  Dickens'  nose 
was  the  physical  feature  respecting  which  there  was 
most  curiosity  when  that  eminent  novelist  visited 
the  States,  and  surely  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
American  Notes  a  chapter  full  of  description  of  the 
various  scientific  and  tactual  investigations  to  which 
the  author  ofPichvich's  organ  of  smell  was  subjected 
in  some  American  town.  The  New  York  journalists 
preserve,  on  the  whole,  a  delicate  silence  (very  cred- 
itable to  them)  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
nose;  but  they  are  eloquent  about  his  legs;  tokd 
when  the  last  mail  left,  a  controversy  was  raging 
among  them  on  this  matter,  one  party  maintaining 
that  *  he  stands  very  firm  on  his  legs,'  while  the  op- 
petition  asserted  that  his  legs  were  decidedly  *  shaky.' 
Some  ingenious  New  York  booksellers  turned  his 
lectures  to  good  commercial  account,  by  bringing  out 
(with  new  title-pages)  copies  of  an  old  stereotype 
edition  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  that  had  long  hung 
fire,  and  they  made  a  very  *  smart*  thing  of  the  spec- 
ulation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Evangelical  newspapers 
have  been  forced  to  make  a  protest !  From  New 
York  Mr.  Thackeray  proceeded  to  Boston ;  but  at 
the  latest  advices  public  opinion  there  had  not  come 
to  any  harmonious  conclusion  respecting  his  merits. 
The  Boston  mind  (at  the  latest  advices)  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
phenomenon — whether  Mr.  Thackeray  had  a  right  to 
charge  so  much  more  for  his  lectures  than  was  gen- 
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«i»lly  paid  to  Emerson,  or  to  a  certain  *  Whipple/ 
or  to  the  *  Hon.  Rufiis  Choate,'  who  aeenis  to  be  a 
rising  man  in  those  parts." 


8ome  of  the  friends  of  M.  de  Lamartinb  hare 
proposed  to  raise  a  national  subscription,  for  the 
•purpose  of  relieving  him  from  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments ;  but  the  poet  and  historian  has  nobly  re- 
fused to  accept  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  gift.  He 
thinks  that,  in  time  and  by  labor,  he  can  earn  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  every  demand  on  him,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  family  mansion  from  passing  into  the  himds 
of  strangers ;  and,  like  Walter  ScotI  in  similar  oir- 
ourastances,  he  cries  proudly,  '*  My  own  right  hand 
shall  do  it !"  Wliatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman's  political  career,  it  is  impossible,  we  think , 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  manliness  and  the 
purity  of  his  private  character — they  are  equal,  in 
«very  respect  to  his  genius.  As  we  are  speaking  of 
htm,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Sultan  has  agreed  to 
take  back  the  large  estate  he  some  time  ago  granted 
him  in  Turkey,  and  to  allow  him  instead  an  annual 
sum  of  a  few  hundreds. 


The  chair  held  by  M.  EoeiR  Quinbt,  the  well- 
known  professor  and  author,  in  the  College  de  France, 
at  Paris,  has  been  suppressed  by  imperial  decree. 
M.  Quinet  was  exiled  after  the  coup  eTkat  of  Decem- 
ber, and  though  elected  to  his  chair  for  life,  was  dis- 
missed. The  tpSciaiite  of  this  gentleman's  teaching 
was  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  subject  will  have  henceforth  to  be 
treated  by  the  professor  of  the  (Germanic  languages 
and  literature— M.  Philarbtb  Chasles. 


In  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  M.  Arago  announced  that  Madame  O'Connor 
had  forwarded  to  him,  for  presentation  to  the  Aca- 
demy, a  mass  of  letters  addressed  by  Laorange, 
the  great  mathematician,  to  D^AIembert,  a  treatise 
written  by  him  in  his  youth  on  a  mathematical  sub- 
ject, and  a  number  of  disquisitions  on  metaphysics, 
history,  religion,  &c.  These  papers  were  presented 
by  ITAlembcTt  to  Condoreet,  who  was  Madame 
(yOonnor's  father ;  and  they  have  since  then  been 
lying  neglected  in  a  garret  at  her  residence  near 
-Montargis.  The  letters  and  papers  are  of  great 
•value — ^not  because  they  contain  any  striking  scien- 
tific novelty,  but  because  they  reveal  the  oharaoter 
«nd  private  thoughts  of  a  very  eminent  man.  The 
eontemporaries  of  Lagrange  compared  him  to  New- 
ton—some of  them  even  thought  him  superior. 

M.  Gr«in,  well  known  as  the  chief  reef^s^Mir  of 
Alt  Monkettr  UnintMel^  and  the  author  of  several 
fvoiks  on  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  contributed 
test  year  to  the  pages  of  the  Mamteur  a  number  of 
■papers  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  France — and  these  are  now  reprinted.  The  writer 
Utnts  his  theme,  in  the  light — ^not  to  say  flippant — 
'Style  of  French  social  pundits,  under  the  various 
aspects  df  intemperance,  imprudence,  precocious 
marriages*  disorderly  passion,  amusements,  theatres, 
public  wieBi  the  influence  of  literature  and  the  press 
— and  so  forth,  in  the  old  jog-trot  way. 


The  translsttio^  of  the  first  volume  o(  Mr.  Mac- 
aw i^y's  Hiatory  is  obtaining  immense  Jsucoess  in 
France.  It  may  be  called  the  work  of  the  season. 
Several  of  the  principal  jeumab  of  Paris  hav»given 
elaborate  reviews  of  it.  They  are  unanimons  in.  ex- 
pressing admiration  at  the  patient  research  it  dis- 
plays, at  the  loftiness  of  its  philosophical  tone,  and 


especially  at  the  brilliant  style  in  which  it  is  written ; 
but  the  deeided  Protestant  and  liberal  feeling  wluek 
pervades  it  is  displeasing  to  soch  of  them  as  belspg 
to  the  despotic  and  ultra-ChoToh  party.  Oneoftke 
organs  of  this  school  even  goes  the  length  of  aoeus- 
ing  the  historian  of  downright  religious  sksptioian, 
because  he  is  not  adverse  to  the  RefoimttioB. 

The  literary  men  of  Dresden  have  been  vnasmlly 
diligent  during  the  past  season.  Outzkow,  who 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  roaoanoe  writes  of 
Germany,  has  contributed  several  tales  to  his  paii- 
odicsl,  which  has  already  reached  a  sale  of  about  i&m 
thousand  copies  weekly,  and  the  circulation  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  Aubrbaoh  has  publidwd  a  aesr 
volume  of  Village  Tales^  containing  two  stories,  tks 
first  of  which  is  equal  in  interest,  and  superior  in 
power,  to  any  thing  hehas  overwritten  ;  the  ssfml 
tale  is  not  so  good.  He  has  a  third  in  manuscript 
nearly  ready,  which  will  make  its  appearanoe  shortfy 
in  a  periodicaL  AFrendiworkhasjustappearedrOn- 
titled  Hebd  etAuirbaeh,  8^mmViUfitoi$t*daUFcHt, 
translated  by  Max  Bouchon.  It  contains  translatiias 
of  many  of  the  Allemanniaeh  poems  of  Hebel,  and 
the  village  tales  of  Anerbach.  The  author  not  oaiy 
translates  accurately,  but  ftxUy  enticrs  into  the  roean- 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  two  poets.  Auerbach's  works 
have  now  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Ban- 
ish, and  French  translations.  A  Fraulein  Amalib 
BoLTB,  whospent  many  years  of  her  life  in  Englaad, 
has  lately  published  a  very  clever,  but  somewhat 
one-sided  book  on  Eikgiish  life  and  manners,  under 
the  title  of  Viskmbueh  eines  deutachm  Arztn  in  Lm- 
don  (Diaryof  a  German  Physician  in  London).  Kohl, 
so  well  known  in  England  from  the  translations  of  biit 
travels  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  d^.,  is  now 
employed  on  a  work  about  the  Gradual  Diaamery  af 
America.  As  ths  materiab  for  such  an  undertaking 
are  not  to  be  found  in  die  Dresden  library,  Kohl  will 
most  likely  be  obliged  to  seek  for  them  among  i^ 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  Gbr villus  is  at 
present  in  Berliut  studying  for  a  new  and  amended 
edition  of  his  celebrated  History  of  Literatmrt. 


Professor  Gbrvini?s's  new  book  is  producing  ao 
extraordinary  stir  in  oflicial  Germany.  Great  paini 
are  taken  by  the  Heidelberg  police  to  find  eutevsiy 
pnichaser  oi  the  volume.  It  has  been  seized  in 
Munioh  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  Professor  is  dtad 
before  the  legal  tribunals.  Pn^.  Gervinus,  folfowing 
in  the  wake  of  ideas  proposed  by  Vice,  Montesquieu, 
Herder,  Hegel,  Michelet,  and  Augusts  Comte  in  sue- 
cession,  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  laws  by 
which  the  development  of  nations — ^the  growth  of 
the  world — is  governed ;  and  these  laws  he  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  in  the  incriminated  Jsnudar- 
tion  to  tht  Hiotory  of  tht  Nimeteeuth  Ctnimry,  The 
book  is  very  abstract,  technical,  and  scientifio-^all 
which  is  natural  with  a  German  professor  dealing 
with  the  abstruse  principles  of  historical  phtlosopi^. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  or 
likely  to  be  much  read,  except  by  men  of  though 
and  speculation,  A¥ith  these  classes,  bowei«r,  Ger- 
vinus is  a  great  authority ;  and  his  influence  is  par- 
tieulariy  Mi  in  the  nnivenities.  The  sting  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  law  which  he  thinks  he  has  dis> 
covered:. via.,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  civiitnsd 
nations  toward  self-govemment-^toward  democracy, 
in  fact.  This  id6a  is  certainly  far  fhxn  novel ;  sad 
the  excitement  got  lip  abont  it  only  ahowsooee  mote 
how  onsonnd  is  the  relation  in  mdiich  inteUedasI 
Gemumy  atands  at  this  period  to  the  sevsral  aiMl 
powers  of  the  country. 
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Figures  1  and  2. — Home  Dress  and  Ball  Costume. 


WINTER,  in  our  variable  and  uncertain  climate, 
is  loth  to  surrender  his  empire  to  the  more  ge- 
nial rule  of  Spring,  and  is  apt  to  reassert  his  claims 
long  after  they  had  been  apparently  abandoned. 
Warned  therefore  by  experience,  Fashion  is  not  de- 
ceived by  the  bright  days  of  April.  Though  the 
almanac  declares  us  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  vernal 
months,  the  heavy  and  gorgeous  fabrics  of  winter  are 
yet  partially  retained,  both  for  home  dress  and  on  the 
promenade.  Dresses  are  cut  long  in  the  skirt,  espe- 
cially behind,  reminding  one  of  the  trains  in  which 
our  stately  grandmothers  swept  along.  Waists  are 
round,  not  pointed.  Sleeves  are  puffed,  gathered, 
plain  at  top,  wide  in  the  arm,  tight  at  the  wrist,  for 
morning  dress ;  for  half-dress,  they  are  puffed,  and 
confined  on  the  fore-arm  by  a  small  band  For  even- 
ing, bodies  are  frilled,  cut  low,  square  across,  or  h 
la  Vierge^  plain  at  the  top,  gathered  at  the  waist ; 
sleeves  short,  formed  of  one  or  two  bouffants^  and 
frequently  divided  by  small  bows,  bunches  of  ribbon, 
or  pearl  buttons.  The  illustrations  which  we  pre- 
sent, while  graceful,  are  selected  from  the  more 
chaste  and  simple  styles. 

Figure  1. — Home  Dress. — ^Thccaphas  a  crown 
of  plain  white  tulle,  mounted  on  another  of  plain 


white  tulle  supported  by  a  slight  stiffening.  This 
crown,  not  very  deep,  is  cut  in  Vandykes  at  the  edge, 
and  th^  middle  one,  the  largest,  comes  forward  on 
the  head.  These  Vandykes  are  edged  with  three 
extremely  narrow  bands  of  terry  velvet.  Then  a 
blond  an  inch  wide  is  sewed  to  the  edge  of  them, 
and  gathered  at  the  corners  only.  On  each  side  little 
loops  and  ends  of  terry  velvet  ribbon  No.  4.  Dress 
and  vest  of  colored  taffeta.  The  body  of  the  dress  is 
embroidered  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  forms 
a  waistcoat  at  bottom.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  34  inches  deep,  gathered  at  the  head  and 
festooned.  The  bottom  of  the  flounce  is  festooned 
in  teeth  like  those  of  a  cock's  comb.  The  flounce  is 
only  one  width  more  than  the  skirt.  The  vest  is 
embroidered  and  ornamented  with  velvet.  The  stuff 
is  cut  out ;  the  velvet  is  applied  underneath,  and 
then  the  running  design  is  embroidered  in  chain- 
stitch  or  braid.  • 

Figure  2. — Ball  Costume. — The  hair  is  ar- 
ranged in  flat  bandeaux,  with  a  rather  large  jdat,  laid 
on  rrund,  like  a  diadem.  A  second  bandeau,  puffed, 
anc?  the  ends  of  which  are  tumed'under,  accompanies 
the  plat ;  a  comb  covers  and  supi>orts  the  b^ck  t  air ; 
on  each  aide  two  feathers  fall  back,  rather  low.  Dress 
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of  moire  antique,  with  skirt  and  bouillons  of  white 
tulle,  ornamented  with  gold  riolets  and  selvedge. 
The  body  is  moire,  and  altogether  of  a  new  style.  It 
has  no  shouldeppiece  ;  is  very  low,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  top  of  a  corset,  heart-shape  in  front,  and  the 
sides  passing  just  under  the  arms.  The  body  is  not 
more  than  eight  inches  deep  at  the  sides.  The  waist 
has  a  point  of  nearly  two  inches  in  front,  and  only 
half  that  length  behind.  The  waist  is  shaped  by  a. 
plait.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  are  bordered  with 
a  gold  band  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  laid  on  flat. 
The  top  of  the  body  is  composed  of  a  tulle  bouillon^e 
imitating  a  bertha.  This  bouillon^e  may  be  six 
inches  high,  and  at  the  shoulder  only  two  inches. 
The  short  sleeve  is  also  made  of  bouillon^s ;  little 
violets  are  stitched  in  the  folds  of  the  bouillon^es ; 
the  skirt  is  tulle,  and  28  inches  tong.  It  is  bordered 
with  gold  band,  and  covered  with  little  violets. 

Most  of  the  new  ball  dresses  received  from  Paris 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  embroidery  in  gold 
and  silver,  mingled  with  silk  in  various  shades  of 
color.  One  that  has  been  greatly  admired  is  of  white 
tarletane,  embroidered  in  bouquets  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  in  gold  and  silver,  intermingled  with  fuchsias 
in  crimson  silk.  These  bouquets  are  grouped  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  wreaths,  which  extend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  to  the  waist,  diminishing  in  size 
as  they  ascend.  The  embroidery  of  the  corsage  con- 
sists of  the  same  wreaths,  forming  a  gerbe  in  front. 
The  sleeves,  which  are  gathered  up  by  bows  of  crim- 
son ribbon,  embroidered  with  gold,  are  edged  by  a 
wreath  of  embroidered  flowers,  the  same  as  those  on 
the  skirt  and  corsage  of  the  dress. 

Another  elegant  ball  dress,  which  is  of  organdi,  is 
made  with  a  double  jupe.  The  lower  jupe  has  a  deep 
flounce  of  guipure  lace,  surmounted  by  a  bouillonee, 
within  which  is  inserted  a  lilac  ribbon.  The  upper 
jupe  is  also  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  guipure, 
which  descends  to  the  top  of  the  bouillon^  on  the 
lower  jupe.  The  upper  jupe  is  gathered  up  at  one 
side,  and  fastened  by  a  bow  of  lilac  ribbon.  But  that 
which  gives  the  stamp  of  novelty  and  elegance  to  this 
dress,  is  that  the  second  or  upper  jupe  is  sprigged 
with  small  violets,  cut  out  in  velvet,  fixed  on  the 
organdi. 

In  addition  to  the  dresses  above  described,  which 
are  suited  exclusively  to  full  evening  or  ball  costume, 
we  may  notice  several  others  of  a  more  simple, 
though  not  less  elegant  description.  These  dresses 
are  of  clear  book  muslin  or  organdi,  and  are  richly 
ornamented  with  work.  Some  are  scattered  over 
with  sprigs  or  bouquets,  others  have  deep  flounces, 
or  fronts  worked  en  tablier.  Any  of  these  dresses  may 
be  worn  over  slips  of  pink  or  blue  silk,  or  they  may 
be  simply  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon,  the  pattern 
of  the  needlework  being  adapted  for  the  addition  of 
bouquets  or  bows. 

Promenade  Costume. — Bonnet  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  of  garnet  velvet,  and  a  fanchon 
of  black  lace.  The  inside  of  the  brim  is  covered 
with  a  white  blond.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with 
tufls  of  flowers  of  velvet  and  satin.  A  torsade  of 
black  and  garnet  velvet  lies  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Redingote  of  plaid  velvet  trimmed/with  velvet  bands. 
The  body  is  high  and  plain,  the  waist  round.  The 
sleeves  are  half-large,  and  come  down  halfway  to  the 
elbow.  The  ornament  consists  of  small  bands  of 
velvet  piped  with  silk,  crossing  each  other,  and  but- 
toning on  the  dress.  These  bands  are  cut  pointed 
toward  the  top  and  cross  immediately,  that  is  to  say. 


Figure  3.~Prohenade  Costume. 

the  ends  which  descend  are  much  longer  than  the 
part  crossed.  Those  at  the  top  of  the  body  are  three 
inches  long,  those  at  bottom  only  two  indie^.  The 
first  skirt  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  last  five 
inches.  The  opening  of  the  sleeves  is  held  by  three 
crossed  bands  of  one,  one  and  a  han,  two,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches.  The  collar  of  Venice  guipure 
forms  a  point.  The  undersleeve  is  composed  of  a 
guipure  which  half  covers  a|§uslin  puff  gathered  at 
the  wrist. 


k  I 


Figure  4.— Chemisette. 

Chemisette  consisting  of  two  rows  of  bands  em- 
broidered  in  satin  stitch,  and  set  off  by  an  insertion 
which  turns  and  forms  lappets.  The  body  of  this 
shirt  is  composed  of  varied  plaits.  The  collar  is 
plain. 
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RICB-MILL    ON  THE  SAVANNAH. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BT  T.   ADDISON  RICHARDS. 

BUT  little  has  yet  been  said,  either  in  picture 
or  story,  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  South- 
em  States  ;  so  inadequately  is  its  beauty  known 
abroad  or  appreciated  at  home.  This  ignorance 
is  not  likely  to  be  enlightened  by  the  reports  of 
tourists  led  hastily  by  business  errands  over 
highways  which  happen  for  the  most  part  to 
traverse  the  least  interesting  regions — ^the  in- 
tervals in  Nature's  inspirations;  neither  will 
the  indifference  pass  away  in  the  eensurable 
blindness  which  overlooks  the  near  in  its  rever- 
ence for  the  remote 

The  Great  Artist  in  his  lavish  adornment  of  our 
happy  land  has  been  unmindful  of  no  part ;  least 
of  all  of  that  of  which  we  now  vnrite.  None  of 
the  fair  sisterhood  of  States  may  boast  more 
winning  charms  than  those  of  the  sunny  land  ; 
or  if  perchance  the/ be  wanting  in  certain  feat- 
ures, they  possess  compensating  beauties  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  alone.  Proud  mountain 
heights  lift  their  voice  of  praise  to  Heaven ;  the 
thunders  of  Niagara  are  echoed  by  Tallulah  ;  as 
the  gentler  prattle  of  Kaaterskill  and  Trenton, 
Vol  VI.— No.  36— Zz 


is  answered  by  Ammicalolah  and  Toccoa.  Foi 
the  verdant  meadows  of  the  North,  dotted  with 
cottages  and  grazing  herds,  the  South  has  her 
broad  savannas,  calm  in  the  shadow  of  the  pal- 
metto and  the  magnolia:  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  and  the  Susque- 
hanna, are  her  mystic  lagunes,  in  whose  stately 
arcades  of  cypress,  fancy  floats  at  will  through 
all  the  wilds  of  past  and  future.  In  exchange 
for  the  fairy  lakes  of  the  north,  she  has  the  love- 
liest of  valleys,  composed  and  framed  like  the 
dream  ef  the  painter— -turf-covered  Horicons  and 
Winnepisseogees.  Above  her  are  skies  soft  and 
glowing  in  the  genial  warmth  of  summer  suns, 
and  beneath  lie  mysterious  caverns,  whose  se- 
crets are  still  unread. 

We  shall  speak  briefly  of  the  various  types  of 
landscape  beauty  in  the  South,  instancing  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  each.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Southern  States  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
North,  is  its  greater  picturesqueness  and  variety 
of  form  and  quantity  The  grand  ranges  of  th(> 
Catskills  and  the  Adirondacs  and  the  peaks  of 
the  Green  and  the  White  Mountains,  are  but 
outer  links  of  that  mighty  Alleghanian  chain,. 
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which«  centrinpr  in  Virginia,  rears  iU  most 
famed  summits  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
The  Alleghanies  in  the  Northern  States  move  on 
in  stately  and  unbroken  line,  like  saddened  ex- 
iles, whose  stem  mood  is  ever  the  same,  and 
whose  cold  features  are  never  varied  with  a 
:smile ;  while  in  their  home  in  the  South,  every 
step  is  free  and  ]oyous.  Here  they  are  grouped 
in  the  happiest  and  most  capricious  humor,  now 
sweeping  along  in  graceful  outline,  daintily  cross- 
ing each  other's  path,  or  meeting  in  cordial  em- 
■hrace ;  here  gathered  in  generous  rivalry,  and 
there  breaking  away  sullenly  in  abrupt  and  frown- 
ing precipice.  All  is  Alpine  variety,  intricacy  and 
surprise.  Seen  from  the  general  level,  the  mount- 
ains are  ever  sufficiently  irregular  in  form  and 
•course  to  offer  grateful  contrasts ;  here  and  there 
in  their  unstudied  meetings,  leaving  vistas  of  the 
world  of  hill  and  dale  beyond :  while  the  pano- 
ramic views  command  vast  assemblages  of  ridge 
■And  precipice,  varied  in  every  characteristic — the 
ilarge  in  opposition  to  the  small,  the  barren  in 
contrast  with  the  wooded,  the  formal  and  the 
•eccentric,  the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular ; 
while  a  fairy  valley  in  which  the  Abyssinian 
Prince  might  have  rambled,  a  winding  river,  a 
glimpse  of  road-side  or  a  distant  hamlet,  lend 
Tepose  without  monotony  to  the  landscape. 

It  is  in  the  existence  of  this  variety,  so  es- 
sential an  element  of  the  picturesque,  that  is 
found  the  superior  charm  of  the  Southern  mount- 
ain region  over  that  of  the  North ;  this  subtle 
characteristic,  so  completely  felt  by  the  poor 
.peasant  who  refused  to  sell,  though  to  provide 
for  his  necessities,  one  of  his  three  cows,  upon 
the  sole  ground  that  two  would  not  group  well ; 
•and  so  happily  illustrated  in  that  charming  fiction 


of  Venus'  cestus,  in  which  Juno,  however  beau- 
tiful, had  no  captivating  charms  before  she  had 
put  on  the  magic  girdle ;  in  other  words,  until 
she  had  exchanged  her  formal  and  stately  dig- 
nity for  playfulness  and  coquetry. 

Many  a  voyager  of  days  past — ^before  the  rapid 
locomotion  of  the  steam-car  had  supplanted  the 
patient  and  plodding  stage-coach — ^will  remember 
how  the  **  rough  places"  in  his  long  journey  west- 
ward, over  the  hills  of  Maryland,  were  "  made 
plain"  by  the  beauty  of  the  ever-changing  land- 
scape— oblivious  of  the  toils  of  the  way,  the 
thumps  and  jolts  in  the  illy-graded  ravines,  and 
the  wearying  ascents  to  far-^off  mountain  tops,  in 
the  brighter  memory  of  the  charming  snatches 
of  dell  and  rock  and  waterfall,  and  in  the  wide 
reaching  panoramas  which  continually  accom- 
panied and  repaid  his  involuntary  ups  and  downs. 
At  a  hundred  points — from  the  romantic  shores 
and  precipices  of  the  Patapsco,  at  Ellicott's  Mills, 
to  the  western  declivities  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains — he  will  recall  the  mild  sympathy 
and  pleasant  fancies  with  which  fair  Nature  be- 
guiled and  sweetened  his  way.  Virginia — noble 
and  ancient  Virginia !  still,  as  of  yore,  the  stately 
and  turbaned  duenna  of  our  great  family  of  na- 
tions— ^is  full  of  beauties  which  might  detain  us 
forever  within  the  boundaries  of  her  old  domin- 
ion. Her  marvelous  Natural  Bridge,  and  her 
more  wonderful  Weir's  Cave,  are  epics  in  the 
poetry  of  nature,  upon  which  alone  she  might 
proudly  rest  her  fame ;  yel  from  the  frowning 
cliffs  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  on  the  east,  through  all  the  winding  bout 
of  her  many  famed  springs,  even  to  the  extremest 
western  limits,  quiet  valleys  and  rugged  mount- 
I  ain  forms,  every  where  speak  her  praise.    The 
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artist  can  not  well  go  astray  here  in  his  search 
for  invpiration.  We  make  but  a  moment's  tarry 
in  Virginia,  our  especial  destination  being  yet 
farther  southward,  where  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  that  type  of  natural  beauty  of  which 
we  now  speak  are  to  be  met.  This  destination 
is  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Leaving  the  hilly  region  of  Raleigh,  the  trav- 
eler westward  enters  upon  a  world  of  interesting 
and  novel  scenes,  which  even  to  catalogue  would 
exceed  our  present  intent.  Chief  among  these 
beauties  is  Black  Mountain,  the  monarch  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the 
South  ;  more  elevated- indeed  above  the  level  of 
the  country  around  than  any  peak  in  the  Union, 
not  even  excepting  Mount  Washington.  The 
most  impressive  glimpse  of  this  noble  scene  is 
that  caught  in  the  passage  of  the  Hickory  Nut 
Gap,  one  of  the  great  natural  outlets  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  southward.  Still  further  on,  the  Coweta 
Creek  pursues  its  coquettish  way  at  the  base  of 
many  a  lofly  and  picturesque  hill ;  and  the  French 
Broad  River,  afler  increasing  its  strength  with 
the  waters  of  a  hundred  tributary  brooks,  pushes 
its  course  angrily  through  forty  miles  of  mount- 
ain barrier,  until  it  reposed  in  the  less  nigged 
regions  of  Tennessee.     This  stream  follows  the 


only  highway  between  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  and  a  fine  turnpike  road  has 
been  constructed  here,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  vast  travel  from  the  Westf  m  to  the  South- 
eastern States.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
head  of  cattle  are  every  year  driven  over  it,  into 
North  Carolina,  and  thence  southward.  We  well 
remember  our  first  ride  upon  this  magnificent 
causeway.  We  had  long  known  it  in  story  and 
fancy ;  and  approaching  it  on  the  eve  of  a  fair 
summer  day,  after  weeks  of  wearying  travel  over 
mountain  paths,  where  the  lotus  never  dreamed 
of  growing,  we  reveled  in  the  prospect  of  once 
more  indulging  our  faithful  Bucephalus  in  a  trot. 
Alas !  scarcely  had  we  crossed  the  blue  \Hratcr8 
to  the  grateful  shade  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite 
shore,  than  a  cloud  of  dust  heralded  the  lazy  ap- 
proach of  an  army  of  waddling  porkers,  through 
which  for  a  dreary  half  hour  we  had  slowly  to 
dispute  the  way.  This  barricade  conquered, 
once  more  we  cracked  our  whip,  but  only  again 
to  encounter  another  and  yet  another  detachment, 
as  we  doubled  point  after  point  of  our  winding 
way.  It  was  not  alone  that  we  were  compelled 
to  journey  more  slowly  and  more  cautiously  than 
we  did  over  the  rough  mountain  passes,  but  now 
a  fat  citizen,  squeezed  by  his  brethren  under  our 
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wheels,  would  terribly  endanger  our  equilibri- 
um;  or  a  very  Atlas  of  a  fellow  would  lift  us 
from  our  footing,  with  a  chilling  threat  of  a  bath 
with  Tselica  in  the  sullen  waters.  This  noble 
road  is  well  supplied,  at  brief  intervals,  with  ad- 
mirable hotels — a  rare  gratification  in  southern 
travel,  for  often  have  we  in  our  journeyings  said 
an  extra  grace,  spontaneously  and  gratefully, 
over  our  evening  meal,  when  we  have  by  goo4 
chance  found  any  thing  edible  to  eat,  and  a  knife 
to  cut  it. 

Approaching  the  Tennessee  line,  the  tourist 
suddenly  stumbles  upon  a  delightful  little  episode 
of  refinement  and  fashion  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  This  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
summer  haunts  of  the  kind  in  which  the  South 
is  so  rich,  and  which  Southerners  have  of  late 
years  so  happily  learned  to  appreciate — retreats 
far  surpassing  the  Northern  Spas  in  picturesque 
surroundings,  and  fully  equaling  them  in  all 
medicinal  virtues.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
happier  summer  home  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
social  and  festive  pleasures  of  the  refined  and 
genial  circle  which  gathers  in  this  quiet  mount- 
ain nook — alternated  with  immediate  converse 
with  Nature  in  her  strictest  solitude,  and  in  her 
gentlest  or  loftiest  moods  ;  or  appetized  by  the 
most  generous  means  and  appliances  of  the  chase. 
Here  the  daring  Southron  kills  his  deer  in  the 
wild  mountain  pass  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
voiceful  and  thronged  saloon  at  night.  The 
French  Broad  is  very  circuitous  in  its  course,  and 
shut  in  as  it  is  on  either  hand  by  towering  hills, 
the  road  necessarily  hugs  its  margin,  and  is  often 
built  in  the  river,  at  the  base  of  huge  rocky  cliffs, 
by  which  it  is  not  un frequently  completely  over- 
shadowed.   Much  of  the  river  is  a  series  of  angry 


rapids,  though  it  occasionally  widens  into  a 
shallow  lake,  or  narrows  up  into  sullen  and 
fathomless  depths.  The  Chimney  Rocks  and  the 
Painted  Rocks  are  famous  points  upon  the  French 
Broad,  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Warm  Springs ;  the 
one  taking  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  chimneys  in  the  ambitious  soaring  of  the  vast 
piles  of  trap,  and  in  the  cavities  found  at  their 
base — recesses  by  no  means  useless,  when  op- 
posing travelers  meet,  or  in  the  transit  of  the 
live-stock  with  which  we  were  beset  some  para- 
graphs ago.  The  Chimney  Rocks  form  almost 
the  last  striking  point  of  a  mountainous  character 
in  the  passage  of  the  river  toward  Tennessee, 
whose  domains  lie  just  beyond.  The  Painted 
Rocks  would  make  a  twin-picture  with  the  Chim- 
neys Beside  their  picturesque  virtues,  they  have 
a  special  traditional  interest  in  the  fantastic 
markings  left  upon  them  by  the  pencils  of  the 
aboriginal  Cimabues  and  Giottos.  Many  of  these 
picturings  still  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  colors  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  suns  and 
rains  of  the  many  long  years  which  must  have 
passed  since  they  were  executed. 

Innumerable  poetic  and  thrilling  legends  are 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  French  Broad 
and  its  guardian  hills,  as  indeed  with  every  scene 
and  spot  of  beauty  in  the  South.  The  venerable 
hunter  (and  many  of  the  pure  Leatherstocking 
lineage  are  still  to  be  found  here)  will  enliven 
the  way,  as  he  guides  you  over  rock  and  chasm, 
or  will  beguile  the  evening  hours,  while  dis- 
pensing to  you  his  homely  hospitality,  with  bis 
tales  and  superstitions  of  the  past — traditions 
which  you  must  receive  in  singleness  of  heart, 
would  you  hold  any  place  in  his  esteem. 

Not  the  least  winning  of  these  stories,  is  the 
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weird  history  of  the  ill-fated  Tselica,  the  myth- 
ical incidents  of  which  we  gather  from  the  vivid 
pages  of  a  manuscript  poem  by  the  South's  most 
honored  bard  and  chronicler. 

In  this  charming  romance,  Ockwallee,  a  young 
and  gallant  chief  of  the  Muscogees,  becoming 
enamored  of  the  beauteous  daughter  of  the 
rival  nation  of  the  Cherokees,  Mr.  Simms  tells 
us  in  graphic  verse — 

'*  In  what  disguise  ber  bome  be  sougbt, 
And  how  his  sweet  persuasion  wrought 
The  charm  on  her,  that  in  his  soul 
Swayed  ever  with  supreme  control." 

How  each  being  all  the  world  to  the  other,  they 
hide  their  loves  in  some  islet  fairy  bower,  jeal- 
ously screened  from  the  vengeful  eyes  of  their 
maddened  kinsmen.  Here  the  hours  fly  in  hal- 
cyon delight,  the  brave  hunter  seeking  the  joys 
and  rewards  of  the  chase  by  day,  to  follow  the 
setting  sun  with  more  eager  step  to  the  expect- 
ant smiles  of  his  watching  bride  One  sad  mom, 
while  the  dreaming  girl  is  weaving  tasteful  shoon 
and  garb  for  her  absent  warrior,  he  encounters 
the  ireful  faces  of  his  ruthless  foes,  a  long  and 
marvclously  contested  struggle  leaves  his  man- 
gled corse  upon  the  angry  shore.  Tselica,  with 
haggard  eye  and  icy  heart,  bears  the  bleeding 


form  of  her  slain  hero  to  the  skiff  secreted  near. 
Overwhelmed  by  her  sorrows,  she  heeds  not  the 
gradual  drifting  of  the  bark  toward  the  boiling 
rapids,  until  she  is  drawn  into  the  surge  with 
the  corses  of  those  slain  by  the  arrows  of  the 
fated  Ockwallee.  Her  gaze  is  fixed  upon  their 
ghastly  eyes,  and  she  dreams  that  even  in  death 
their  vengeance  seeks  to  rend  her  chieftain  from 
her  arms. 

She  still  lives,  the  spirit  of  the  waters,  and  he 
who  would  woo  their  cooling  breath,  must  be- 
ware, lest  mistaking  him  for  her  buried  love,  she 
folds  him  in  her  embrace  only  in  the  anguish 
of  her  disappointment  to  hurl  him  thence  to  the 
grave  of  her  slain  foes.  Thus  seeks  Tselica, 
and  thus  will  she  ever  seek,  until — 

"  Say  the  redmen,  when  hath  sped 

A  thousand  moons,  the  penance  kept. 
And  she  shall  win  her  warrior's  bed. 
Where  he  so  long  hath  lonely  slept  !— 
And  then,  at  her  embrace,  his  heart 
Shall  flrom  its  marble  slumbers  start , 
And  they  together  shall  arise. 
And  find  their  lodge  in  Indian  skies ; 
He  blest  with  fields  of  endless  chase, 
She  ever  lovely  in  his  eyes, 
And  happy  in  his  dear  embrace  !*» 
Through  the  Hickory  Nut  Gap,  the  Saluda 
and  the  Rabun  Gaps,  ready  and  easy  passage 
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may  be  found,  from  the  romantic  region  of  the 
French  Broad,  to  equally  attractive  points  in  the 
neighboring  States.  The  Rabun  Gap,  traversing 
the  great  Apalachian  chain  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Georgia,  is  a  path  of  exceeding  interest. 
At  the  greatest  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Savannah  rise,  so  near  each  other, 
that  it  would  be  but  the  toil  of  a  gala-day  to  wed 
them.  Here  the  eye  delightfully  roves  over  the 
far-spreading  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  turning 
over  and  anon  from  the  miles  of  unbroken  wil- 
derness to  the  grateful  view  of  smiling  planta- 
tions and  gleaming  cottages.  Inclining  the  ear 
to  the  pleasant  whispers  of  falling  waters,  lo ! 
the  sparkle  of  the  neighboring  falls  of  the  East- 
atoia  :  a  galaxy  of  cascades,  most  novel  and 
varied  in  character 

The  happy  grouping  of  the  mountains  at  this 
point,  affords  the  most  striking  effect  of  fog 
which  we  have  ever  beheld.  The  mist  which 
daily  gathers  from  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
and  fills  the  whole  valley,  appears  at  sunrise  as 
u  vast  lake,  held  in  by  the  encircling  ranges  of 
hills.  So  dense  is  it,  that  it  has  in  appearance 
all  the  solidity  of  water ;  seeming  as  it  falls  to 
be  an  immense  mass  6f  spray.  Like. the  cascade 
also  it  descends  until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  drops  along  the  plain  until 
gradually  dissipated.  Excepting  at  the  point 
where  the  mist  flows,  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
as  clear  and  dry  as  at  noon  day.  It  presents 
all  the  features  of  a  bona  fide  cataract,  a  cataract 
shaming  the  magnificent  pretensions  of  Niagara 
— in  all  save  one,  the  thundering  of  its  mighty 
voice. 

In  the  passes  of  the  Hickory  Nut  and  Saluda, 


the  wild  aspect  of  the  country  is  often  relieved 
by  the  smiling  summer  homes  of  the  opulent 
dweller  in  the  less  healthful  lowlands.  In  the 
broad  light  of  day  sufficient  forms  of  beauty  anse 
here  to  occupy  the  eye  and  stir  the  fancy ;  bu*. 
in  the  mystic  light  of  the  moon,  under  which 
weird  influence  we  once  peered  into  these  grand 
scenes,  pictures  start  forth  at  every  step.  We 
have  added  a  memory  of  this  dreaming  hour  to 
the  views  with  which  we  have  poorly  sought  to 
interpret  our  rambling  gossip. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  mountain 
scenery  of  South  Carolina,  are  the  Table  Rock 
and  the  neighboring  peaks  of  Cssar's  Head  and 
Bald  Mouhtain.  Table  Rock  is  a  noble  line  of  pali- 
sades, rismg  nearly  a  thousand  feet  from  the  crown 
of  a  majestic  hill,  and  reaching  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  feet.  The 
northern  front,  over  half  a  mile  in  extent,  is  per- 
pendicular, while  the  opposite  side  admits  of  easy 
ascent.  A  grand  fdte  in  honor  of  the  statesman 
Calhoun,  who  lived  hard  by,  was  once  celebrated 
on  the  summit  of  Table  Rock,  on  which  occasion 
cannon  proclaimed  the  vtvats  of  the  people  to  the 
giant  hills  belqw  A  flight  of  well-secured  wooden 
steps  leads  up  the  eastern  declivity.  The  top  of 
the  rock  is  comparatively  level ;  much  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  noble  trees,  while  other  portions  are 
stony  and  unproductive  Near  the  centre  of  this 
haughty  domain  are  the  dcbns  of  a  hut,  built  as  a 
kitchen  to  an  unachieved  hotel.  On  the  left  of 
the  rock  is  a  conical  spur  called  the  "  Stool," 
from  a  legend  \\hich  makes  it  the  seat  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  in  other  days  his  conveni- 
ence led  him  to  lunch  upon  the  respectable  ma- 
hogany of  the  Table  Rock.     At  t!ie  base  of  this 
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mountain  is  the  fair  vale  of  Saluda,  watered  by 
the  meanderings  of  the  crystal  river  of  the  same 
name ;  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley 
are  the  feathery  cascades  of  Slicking.  The^e 
falls  drop  from  a  succession  of  rocky  terraces,  the 
highest  of  which  overlooks  the  adjoining  valley, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  Table  Mount- 
ain and  the  surrounding  spurs.  Not  far  from  this 
locality,  which  is  one  of  great  resort,  is  King's 
Mountain,  a  spot  of  Revolutionary  association  ; 
and  Grassy  Mountain,  a  singular,  smooth  cone 
of  rock ;  barren,  with  the  exception  of  a  stunted 
growth  on  the  crown^  after  the  fashion  of  the 
scalp  lock  of  the  Indian. 

We  must  not  leave  the  hills  without  a  mention 
of  the  famous  Yonah,  Currahee,  Look-out,  Ca- 
hutta,  and  Rock  Mountain,  in  Georgia.  Yonah, 
or  the  Great  Bear,  is  a  brave  peak,  looking  down 
upon  one  of  the  sweetest  valleys  of  the  Pine 
State,  and  is  associated  with  tales  of  that  scene 
which,  in  proper  place,  we  have  yet  to  tell, 

Currahee  is  cherished  by  Georgians,  as  much 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  their  first  mountain  love, 
rising  in  solitary  grandeur  far  to  the  south  of  the 
great  galaxy  of  hills,  as  for  its  own  pictorial 
charms.  Currahee  is  a  special  resort  of  the  sports- 
man— of  the  lover  of  venison  above  all  others. 

Look-out  Mountain  unites  on  its  crown  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and 
while  not  of  surpassing  attraction  itself,' serves 
to  unfold,  for  leagues  in  all  directions,  the  match- 
less landscape  around  it.  The  Cahutta  is  a  link 
midway  between  the  hill  region  of  the  eastern 
and  western  comers  of  Georgia.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  Cherokee  domain.  A  dis- 
used turnpike,  which  we  once  explored  with  fear- 


ful risk,  scales  its  rocky  acclivities  The  Rock 
Mountain  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  singularly 
isolated  position — no  kith  or  kin  are  near,  to 
cheer  its  solitude.  It  is  a  vast  rock,  six  miles  in 
circumference,  embedded  in  the  earth  to  a  depth 
architecturally  proportionate  to  its  total  magni- 
tude, and  so  complete  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
tinuing strata,  that  its  presence  is  as  rationally 
accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  have  dropped 
from  the  heavens,  as  by  any  other  theory. 

Rock  Mountain  is  a  spot  of  so  much  visitation, 
that  an  Observatory,  165  feet  in  height,  has  been 
erected  upon  its  summit ;  but  even  with  this  ad- 
ditional elevation,  the  view  obtained  is  monoton- 
ous— so  far  has  the  lonely  mountain  wandered 
from  its  proper  homo.  An  enraptured  tourist 
thus  sums  up  his  emotions  in  the  album  of  the 
Rock  Mountain  Hotel . 

"  Oh,  mercy  1  sich  a  pile  of  stones 
Was  never  seed  by  John  A.  Jones  1" 

The  hill  views  in  Georgia,  as  in  South  Car- 
olina, though  many  and  beautiful,  give  place  ti» 
the  greater  charms  of  the  valleys  and  waterfalls. 

The  valley  scenery  of  the  South  owes  its  pe- 
culiar delight  to  the  varied  and  frolicsome  humor 
of  the  mountains — their  number  and  capriciouK 
courses  continually  forming  the  oddest  and  most 
secluded  little  nooks  and  glens — rather  than  the 
great  plains  which  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  lon^ 
ranges  of  the  Catskills.  These  valleys  take  the 
place  of  the  lakes  of  the  North,  and  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  charming 
feature  ;  the  want  of  which,  however,  the  tourist 
will  sometimes  feel  in  his  Southern  rambles,  de- 
spite the  substitute  he  may  occasionally  find  in 
the  widening  bend  of  a  lazy  river,  or  the  glearti 
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of  a  sparkling  brook ;  for  as  Lamartine  aptly 
8ay8,  "  Water  is  ever  to  the  scenes  of  nature, 
what  the  eye  is  to  a  beautiful  countenance :" 
•*  Ellc  Us  eclairct  die  leur  dwine  ce  rayonnemtnt, 
cctte  phynonomie  qui  Us  fait  vivrr.,  parler^  en- 
chanter^ fasciner  le  regard  qui  les  contemple.** 

In  South  Carolina,  besides  the  gentle  glen  of 
Saluda,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  Mount- 
ains, there  is  the  fair  valley  of  Jocassee,  dissected 
by  the  babbling  waters  of  the  sparkHng  Keowee ; 
the  very  spot  to  dream  in  on  a  summer-mom  : 
or,  in  moonlight-hours  to  dance  with  the  wood- 
land elf  and  the  merry  fay!  In  the  lovely 
county  of  Habersham  in  Georgia,  is  Nacoochee, 
or  the  Evening  Star,  the  queen  of  glens,  vailed 
in  the  broad  shadow  of  Yonah  and  other  majes- 
tic hills;  while  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  State, 
*  the  Dogwood  Valley  is  as  dangerously  seductive 
to  the  hurried  tourist  as  was  Vanity  Fair  to  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Celestial  City.  These  points 
are  types  of  a  rich  and  wide  valley  landscape. 
They  arc  small  in  area,  some  half-a-dozen  miles 
only  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth.  They 
are  completely  environed  with  picturesque  mount- 
ain walls ;  and  a  well-cultivated  and  productive 
plantation,  with  its  log-hut,  or  more  pretending 
cottage  is  always  found  in  their  happy  recesses. 
They  are  oflcn  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  a 
successful  search  for  gold  has  sadly  defaced  the 
beauty  of  many  of  their  pleasant  places.  Ro- 
mantic Indian  legends  are  associated  with  and 
give  name  to  many  of  these  spots  as  to  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  South.  Where  the  aboriginal 
nomenclature  has  been  unhappily  forgotten  or 
rejected,  modem  baptismals  in  the  extreme  of 
bad  Uste  have  generally  followed.     Thus  the 


traveler  is  called  to  admire  the  graces  of  Mud 
Creek,  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the 
summit  of  Pig  Hill,  or  to  give  ear  to  the  melody 
of  the  Coon  Cascades. 

In  connection  with  a  visit  to  Jocassee,  the 
traveler  invariably  "does"  the  proximate  falls 
of  the  White  Water,  charming  in  themselves,  and 
still  more  happily  remembered  in  association 
with  the  wild  beauties  of  the  mountain  ledges 
and  dells,  traversed  in  the  few  miles  rambled 
thence,  from  the  bosom  of  the  pretty  valley  In 
the  same  excursion,  too,  he  will  ever  cherish 
with  delight  a  memory  of  the  Keowee,  the  silent 
waters  of  Jocassee's  glens, 

"  Down  in  thy  crystal  depths  are  seen 

The  pebble  and  the  pearly  shell, 

Or  rock  with  velvet  robe  of  green, 

Whose  shade  the  bright  trout  loves  so  well, 

When  in  the  sun's  unclouded  beam. 

Like  silver  glistens  all  thy  stream 
*'  Upon  thy  marge  the  violet  blows, 

The  lily  bends  its  snow-white  head , 

And  nigh  the  lofty  chestnut  grows. 

And  flings  its  shadows  o*er  thy  bed ; 

While  laurels  to  thy  ripples  bend, 

And  to  the  air  their  fragrance  lend. 
"  Thy  banks  along  of  brightest  green 

(When  summer  skies  above  thee  glow). 

The  wild  deer  In  his  pride  is  seen, 

His  image  in  the  wave  below ; 

And  there  he  sips  thy  crystal  tide, 

Nor  dreams  of  danger  by  thy  side  I** 

The  valley  of  Nacoochee,  or  the  **  Evening 
Star,"  approached  at  eventide  from  the  east, 
reaches  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  appreciative 
beholder,  like  the  blissful  embodiment  of  a  dream 
— the  wide  extent  of  swelling  plain,  environed 
and  jealously  excluded  from  all  the  outer  woild 
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by  ranges  of  hills  of  luxuriant  verdure,  in  all  the 
varied  tints  which  close  proximity  and  gradually 
growing  distance  impart ;  the  gorgeous  carpeting 
of  the  many  grasses,  the  countless  flowers,  the 
tassellated  maize,  and  the  bending  grain  of  every 
nature,  the  cottages,  the  smokers  blue  wreaths 
ascending  with  the  breeze — the  fickle  shadows 
of  the  passing  clouds,  and  the  inconstant  flow 
of  the  infant  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  rococo  vale  there  rises 
a  conical  mound  of  unusual  size  with  the  history 
of  which  is  interwoven  a  veritable  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
aboriginal  romance — the  legend  which  gives  to  the 
valley  its  name  of  Nacoochee,  or  the  Evening  Star. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  relate  the  story 
now  in  words  we  have  before  employed. 

In  days  of  yore,  before  that  fell  time  when  the 
lordly  Indians  were  compelled  to 

" Yield  their  pleasant  lands 

To  the  stranger's  stronger  hands," 
the  Great  Spirit  found  a  serious  rival  in  the  love 
of  his  children  of  the  vale,  in  the  heavenly  per- 
son of  the  far-famed  knd  adorable  Nacoochee, 
sovereign  princess  of  the  soil.  The  maiden's 
father  was  a  mighty  chieflain  in  her  warlike 
nation,  and  viewed  with  hereditary  and  uncon- 
querable envy  and  hate,  the  prowess  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribe.      Unhappily  the  princess*  young 


heart  had  been  early  stolen  by  a  gallant  youth, 
son  of  the  ruler  of  this  very  obnoxious  race; 
and  when  did  an  Indian  maiden's  love  ever  suc- 
cumb to  aught  of  opposing  fate  1  In  the  silent 
hour,  when  the  dream-god  held  undisputed  sway, 
they  met,  and  kissed  and  vowed — and  vowed  and 
kissed  and  met  again.  The  spiteful  current  of 
true  love  dashed  a  malicious  wave  of  intelligence 
of  these  secret  trysts  to  the  wigwam  of  the  pa- 
rent chief  He  started !  Nacoochee,  the  sun-beam 
of  his  souL,  was  gone !  up  sprang  the  warriors 
with  bended  bows  and  vengeful  brows.  Now 
the  valley  feels  their  stealthy  step — a  gossamer 
robe  yields  to  the  dalliance  of  the  night  zephyr ; 
it  is  the  fair  maiden's,  and  at  her  feet  kneels  the 
scion  of  their  hated  rival — an  unearthly  yell  fol- 
lows, scarcely  quicker  than  does  the  winged 
arrow :  the  maiden  sees  the  danger — she  falls 
before  her  lover — receives  the  fatal  shaft  sent 
for  his  heart — and  dies  !  The  youth  in  a  frenzy 
of  despair  sinks  by  her  side,  a  self-immolated 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  love.  The  warriors 
now  gather  around ;  grief  wrings  all  hearts,  and 
most  sorely  that  of  the  childless  chief :  he  pines 
and  dies,  and  with  the  fated  lovers,  is  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  valley,  and  a  consecrated  mound 
is  piled  over  their  resting  place,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  planted  a  solitary  pine.     This 
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tragical  tomb,  with  its  gloomy  tree,  remains  even 
to  this  day,  and  is  no  other  than  the  self-same 
mound  which  now  forms  so  interesting  a  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  Nacoochee. 

The  river  scenery  of  the  South  has  its  charms, 
though  with  the  exception  of  the  Tselica,  or 
French  Broad,  they  are  not  at  all  comparable  in 
^egrce  and  variety  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Northern  waters.  The  mountain  streams  are 
numerous,  rattling  on  in  merry  frolic,  or  flowing 
gently  in  virgin  purity  and  grace.  As  they  leave 
the  hills  and  enter  the  sandy  soils  of  the  low- 
lands, they  grow  lazy  and  muddy,  but  their 
banks  are  often  densely  covered  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  they  rise  in  huge  and  grotesque  bluffs. 
The  shores  of  the  Savannah,  the  Alabama,  and 
the  Mississippi  abound  in  this  latter  feature ; 
pleasing  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  desolate 
to  the  habitue.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  States  the  rivers  are  of  singular 
beauty  in  the  hazy  atmosphere,  and  in  their 
gorgeous  drapery  of  the  foliage  of  the  live  and 
water  oaks,  the  t)range,  the  bay,  the  laurel,  the 
magnolia,  and  a  thousand  pendant  vines,  moss- 
es and  evergreens ;  with  the  rice  and  the  cotton 
fields  dipping  into  their  waters.  The  Cooper 
and  the  Ashley  are  fair  examples  of  this  class 
of  Southern  river  views.  A  passage  from  the 
latter  accompanies  these  inadequate  memoran- 
da. Our  frontispiece  also  is  a  taste  of  the  same 
quality  ;  a  glimpse  on  the  Savannah  River  with 
the  spires  of  the  Georgian  metropolis  in  the  dis- 
tance :  the  middle  ground  occupied  by  a  rice- 
mill,  and  in  the  foreground  the  rice  flats  and  the 
live  oak.  The  monotonous  level  of  the  landscape 
hereabouts  throws  the  whole  burden  of  interest 
upon  the  dreamy  atmosphere  and  I  he  luxuriant 


vegetation,  and  well,  too,  do  tliey  sustain  it. 
Even  in  mid-winter,  the  countless  evergreens 
lend  a  riant  air  to  the  scene,  while  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  its  summer  lavishness  of 
beauty.  Naught  of  grace  and  richness  can  be 
imagined  which  is  not  seen  in  the  vast  rice 
fields,  from  the  earliest  budding  of  the  young 
plant,  to  the  golden  tinting  of  the  ripened  grain : 
in  the  venerable  groves  of  massive  oak  whose 
forms  are  barely  discernible  in  their  wealth  of 
trailing  moss  and  vines :  and  in  the  ghostly  and 
impressive  aspect  of  the  forest  swamps  and  dark 
lagunes.  The  giant  C3rpresse8,  edging  on  cither 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  may  penetrate,  the  bed  of 
a  deep  channel  in  these  dark  jungles,  mterlace 
their  branches  and  form  grand  cathedral  aisles, 
gorgeously  adorned  by  the  pendant  vines  and 
the  flowering  shrubs.  Life  and  death  are  lock- 
ed in  close  embrace,  as  the  budding  flowerets 
cling  around  the  rotting  debru  of  fdrmer  vege- 
tation. The  ever  present  moss — jestingly  called 
Death's  Banner — in  its  mournful  fall,  proclaims 
the  dangers  and  terrors  of  these  luring  haunts, 
fearfully  as  the  terrible  inscription  over  Dante's 
hell.  The  land  is  poisonous,  and  pestilence  is 
in  its  breath.  In  solemn  harmony  with  the 
scene  is  the  fitful  cry  of  the  wild  bird,  the  phan- 
tom form  of  the  gaunt  atid  skeleton  crane,  the 
hiss  of  the  gay  coated  serpent,  and  the  uncouth 
apparition  of  the  frightful  alligator. 

"  Nothing  or  genial  growth  may  here  be  seen. 
Nothing  of  beautinil !  wild  ragged  trees. 
That  look  like  Tclon  spectres— retid  shrubs 
That  taint  the  gloomy  atmosphere— dusk  shades, 
That  gather,  halfa  cloud  and  hair  a  fiend 
In  aspect,  lurking  on  the  swamp's  wild  edge. 
Gloom  with  their  sternness  and  forbidding  (Vowns, 
The  general  prospect."— 
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It  is  in  winter  only  that  the  traveler  may  venture 
within  these  dismal  yet  tempting  shades.  Even 
the  acclimated  jealously  shun  them  at  all  other 
seasons — seeking  the  higher  and  sandy  pine 
wastes,  or  the  towns  and  cities. 

Returning  to  the  hill-region,  with  which  we 
have  more  particularly  to  do  at  this  time,  we 
will  glance  hastily  at  the  water- falls.  While 
North  Carolina  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Southern 
States  for  its  mountain  views,  Georgia  is  not 
less  distinguished  for  the  loveliness  of  its  many 
sparkling  cascades. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nacoocheo  and  Yonah,  is 
the  merry  flow  of  the  Toccoa — ^Toccoa  the  Beau- 
tiful :  an  elfin  stream,  which  in  one  graceful 
bound,  o'erlcaps  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet. 
Simplicity  and  repose  make  up  the  sentiment  of 
this  favorite  scene ;  the  splash  of  its  falling  spray 
is  but  a  soothing  lullaby,  and  scarcely  have  the 
waters  kissed  the  shadowed  bed  beneath,  when, 
apparently  in  no  manner  ruffled  by  their  un- 
wonted plunge,  they  ripple  as  noiselessly  and 
cheerily  as  before.  Many  poetic  imaginings  have 
been  born  of  the  sweet  voice  of  Toccoa :  among 
these  dreams  wo  are  told  how  the  remorseless 
red  men  eager  for  the  blood  of  their  white  foes, 
trusted  themselves  to  the  pilotage  of  a  woman. 


and  were  led  by  her  over  the  fearful  edge  of  the 
precipice,  to  the  death  they  sought  to  give  : 

"Embosomed  in  the  primal  (brest  shades, 
And  singing  gayly  through  ihe  day  and  night , 
Dashing  thy  waters  into  myriad  braids 
Of  diamond  spray  that  sparkles  down  the  height, 
And  changes  hue  beneath  the  shiAing  light ; 
Laughing  away  the  hours  in  childish  mmh, 
And  gently  dallying  with  the  car  and  sight. 
Scarce  calls  thy  murmuring  voice  an  echo  forth, 
Toccoa  !  merriest  water-flill  of  all  the  earth !" 

But  a  few  miles  distant  from  Toccoa,  is  the 
series  of  beautiful  cataracts  in  the  deep  gorge 
of  Tallulah.  The  granite  walls  of  this  ravine 
rise  ill  places  to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet : 
and  within  the  passage  of  a  mile,  the  Terrora 
river,  which  dashes  through  it,  falls  in  eight  or 
nine  cascades  of  widely  contrasted  character  and 
extent.  In  the  lower  falls — the  Serpentine  and 
the  Horicon — the  waters  dance  merrily,  yet 
evenly,  under  the  foliage  of  a  gay  cluster  of 
beech  and  birch ;  while  the  Oceana  and  the  Tem- 
pesta  rage  and  writhe  amidst  confused  heaps  of 
jagged  and  barren  rocks.  The  passage  of  the 
bed  of  the  ravine  is  extremely  hazardous,  but 
the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  visitors  have 
worn  easy  paths  to  all  the  points  of  attraction. 
The  morale  of  Tallulah  the  Terrible,  and  Toccoa 
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the  BeautiAil,  is  in  as  vivid  opposition  as  their 
names  imply.  While  Toccoa  is  seen  at  a  single 
glance,  no  two  points  at  Tallulah  ofTer  the  same 
picture ;  the  one  glides  on  in  unvarying  sweet- 
ness and  graciousness  of  mood,  while  the  other 
is  now.  mad  in  gladness,  and  anon  sullen  in  de- 
spair : 

"  A  mountain  river— rushing  on 
Betwixt  eternal  walls  of  atone, 
Down  in  a  deep  and  dark  abyss, 
Bedded  with  rock  and  precipice, 
Now  flowing  with  a  sullen  course, 
And  uttering  murmurs  loud  and  hoarse ; 
Now  plunging  with  resistless  tide, 
Adown  a  precipice's  side 
Enwrapped  in  snowy  foam  and  spray, 
It  thunders  on  its  headlong  way 
'Till  mingled  with  the  flood  below, 
It  there  resumes  its  wonted  flow. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  it  leaps. 
From  base  to  base,  down  rocky  steeps, 
Rending  the  air  with  ceaseless  roar. 
Swelled  with  loud  echoes  flrom  each  shore  ** 

This  vicinage — and  to  a  less  extent,  all  the 
region  of  which  we  have  spoken — ^has  been  much 
visited  of  late  by  home  tourists  :  and  many  gen- 
tlemen have  erected  here  pleasant  country-seats, 
at  which  they  pass  half  the  year.     Watering- 


places  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and 
fashion ;  for  the  whole  South  is  rich  in  every 
kind  of  medical  springs.  Comfortable  inns  are 
becoming  less  rare,  and  the  highways  are  as- 
suming more  inviting  aspects.  Still  the  North- 
em  voyager  will  sadly  miss  the  superior  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  his  own  more  traveled 
and  better  ordered  routes ;  the  by-ways  arc  mis- 
erable, the  people  ignorant,  the  fare  scant  and 
wretched,  and  the  expense  of  travel  dispropor- 
tionately great.  The  reputed  hospitality  and 
chivalry  of  **  the  land  of  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and 
vine,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  humbler  dwell- 
ers in  the  rude  forest  wilds ;  and,  indeed,  the 
people  of  the  South  generally,  however  kind 
their  hearts,  have  too  profound  an  ignorance  or 
contempt  of  the  secret  of  comfort  in  their  homes, 
to  make  the  guest  long  forget  his  exile.  From 
the  illy  ordered  and  dilapidated  condition  of  their 
homesteads,  the  stranger  might  well  fancy  them 
to  be  but  brief  sojourners,  waiting  only  an  oc- 
casion to  fly  to  more  pleasant  abodes. 

In  the  mountain  regions  the  settlements"  are 
so  far  asunder,  and  the  public  conveyances  so 
insufficient,  that  the  only  true  mode  of  travel  ii 
with  tent  and  baggage.     But  few  inns  are  to  be 
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found  out  of  the  villages,  so  that  the  traveler 
must  seek  his  quarters  at  any  cahin  to  which 
night-fall  may  happen  to  hring  him.  Thus  solicit- 
ing a  home,  the  modest  mountaineers  will  tell 
him  that  they  do  not  entertain  people,  hut  if  ho 
chooses  to  put  up  with  what  they  have,  they 
reckon  he  may.  He  is  left  often  to  stable  his 
horses  himself;  which  done,  he  enters  a  wretch- 
ed cabin,  aaru  windows,  sans  furniture,  sans 
every  thing,  excepting  now  and  then  a  piano- 
forte, in  strange  contrast  with  the  general  air 
of  the  habitation.  The  taste  is  no  more  consid- 
ered than  the  sight:  he  may  throw  away  the 
best  appetite  in  the  world  upon  a  piece  of  rude 
corn  bread^  a  slice  of  indigestible  pork,  or,  per- 
haps a  half-boiled  chicken.  If  he  reads  or  writes 
during  the  evening,  it  must  be  by  the  ruddy 
glare  of  the  pine  torch  alone ;  and  if  he  manages 
to  sleep,  it  is  upon  a  rough,  often  dirty  pallet, 
surrounded  by  the  entire  household,  from  the 
snoring  patriarch  to  the  tuneful  babe ;  for  the 
same  apartment  is  universal  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
boudoir 

With  the  increase  of  travel,  these  little  ma- 
terial discomforts  will  be,  of  course,  abated. 

This  is  forest-life  ■  very  different  is  that  of 
both  town  and  country,  in  the  lowlands,  where 
the  home  of  the  opulent  and  educated  Southerner 
ofters  all  the  delights  of  the  highest  social  re- 
finement and  the  most  catholic  mental  culture. 

A  KENTUCKIAN  IN  THE  EAST.* 

MR.  ROSS  BROWNE,  who  is  no  stranger  to 
our  readers,  has  furniE^hed  us  with  a  very 
entertaining,  and  withal  instructive,  book  of 
Eastern  travel.  For  keen  observation,  graphic 
delineation  of  character,  humorous  description, 
and  felicity  of  diction,  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  its  equal — as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
by  somewhat  extended  extracts.  Meanwhile,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  journey  was  un- 
dertaken and  performed  have  a  moral  in  them 
which  is  well  worth  recording:  Some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  author,  a  youth  of  eigh- 
teen, determined  to  make  a  tour  in  the  East. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  put  money 
in  his  purse;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
prftfession  of  a  stenographic  reporter  was  the  most 
available  means  of  accomplishing  this  indispens- 
able preliminary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  collateral 
advantage  of  listening  to  those  bursts  of  Con- 
gressional eloquence  which  he  would  be  the  means 
of  transmitting  to  an  admiring  posterity.  A 
year's  close  application  made  hun  master  of  the 
art;  whereupon  he  set  out  from  his  home,  in 
Kentucky,  for  Washington.  Here  he  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  obtain  a  situation  as  reporter  in 
the  Senate,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
reading  works  of  travel,  and  counting  over,  in 
imagination,  the  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars 
which  he  anticipated  would,  at  the  close  of  the 
ses^iion,  distend  his  lean  purse;  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  proposed  to  make  his  Eastern  tour, 
as  befitted  a  gentleman,  to  whom  expense  was 
not  the  least  object.     But  he  soon  found  that  the 
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speeches  were  not  so  very  instructive ;  and  what 
was  far  worse,  that  reporting  them  was  much  less 
remunerative  than  he  had  supposed.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  the  expected  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  dwindled  down  to  fifteen,  with  which  very 
moderate  sum  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  By  the 
time  he  had  got  as  far  east  as  New  York  his 
money  was  expended;  and  on  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a  clerkship,  he  was  astounded  to  learn 
that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  salary  attached 
to  such  a  position  was  just  then  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  better  occurred  than  to  ship 
before  the  mast  on  board  a  whaler.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  voyage  of  some  eighteen  months 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  during  which  he  gained 
some  experience  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  scrub- 
bing decks  and  catching  whales — very  useful 
branches  of  education,  doubtless,  but  not  special- 
ly remunerative  in  the  case  of  our  author — ^who 
on  his  return  paid  his  last  cent  to  a  porter,  for 
carrying  his  trunk  at  Washington.  The  voyage, 
however,  was  not  wholly  fruitless,  for  it  furnished 
him  with  materials  for  a  very  entertaining  vol- 
ume, "Etchingsof  a  Whaling  Cruise."  For  the 
next  four  years,  he  did  the  State  some  service 
as  reporter  in  Congress,  and  as  clerk  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  But  a  man's  fate,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  is  written  on  his  skull ;  and  our  author  was 
destined  to  chronicle  the  feats  of  Ytjsef  Badra, 
"  the  destroyer  of  Robbers,  and  Prince  of  Drago- 
mans," who  about  this  time  began  to  conduct 
travelers  through  Syria.  So  he  began  once  more 
to  look  Eastward. 

Tins  time  he  endeavored  to  reach  the  East  by 
going  west,  and  set  out  for  California  and  Oregon, 
with  a  commission  in  the  revenue  service,  to  take 
eflfect  on  his  arrival.  On  the  voyage  he  passed 
within  sight  of  Juan  Fernandez,  for  which  island 
he  set  out  in  an  open  boat,  in  order  to  gain  some 
tidings  of  his,  and  our,  and  everybody's  old  friend, 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Here  occurred  that  remark- 
able series  of  adventures,  recorded  in  the  last 
three  Numbers  of  our  Magazine. 

On  arriving  in  California,  our  author  found 
that  his  services  were  not  required  in  the  revenue 
service.  But  while  he  was  balancing  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  professions  of  laundry-man 
and  mule-driver,  it  happened  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  summoned  to  form  a  State  Constitution 
for  California,  and  he  was  appointed  to  report  the 
debates  in  that  body.  If  fame  speaks  truly,  not 
a  few  of  the  best  speeches  were  composed  by  the 
reporter,  and  afterward  adopted  by  the  reputed 
authors,  as  precisely  what  they  intended  to  have 
said.  As  to  that,  however,  we  can  not  speak 
confidently,  as  we  were  not  in  the  Convention. 
For  the  preparation  of  these  debates  the  future 
author  of  "  Yusef "  received  a  sum  which  enabled 
him  to  undertake  his  Eastern  travels  under  aus- 
pices more  favorable  than  those  which  waited 
upon  his  earlier  attempts. 

After  traversing  Italy  in  various  directions, 
our  author  found  himself^  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
September,  at  Naples.  It  was  yet  too  early 
to  set  out  for  Syria,  and  the  thought  occur- 
red to  him  that  the  time  might  be  profitably 
spent  in  &  gira,  or  "turn,"  through  Sicily;  and 
with  an  account  of  this,  the  book  commences. 
After  an  almost  fruitless  search  for  the  ofiice  of 
the  steamer,  and  a  sharp  contest  with  the  clerks, 
who  seemed  to  think  their  chief  official  duty  was 
to  prevent  travelers  from  taking  passage,  our 
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author  finally  succeeded  in  getting  on  board,  with 
passports  duly  vised,  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
reached  Palermo.  The  following  description, 
with  the  accompanying  sketch,  will  give  his  im- 
pressions of  the  general  condition  of  Sicily,  and 
the  causes  to  which  that  condition  is  to  be  at- 
tributed : 

'*  The  implements  of  agriculture,  the  rude  and 
half-savage  appearance  of  the  people,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  comforts  of  civilization,  all  bore 
evidence  of  the  depressing  effects  of  military  rule. 
*  What  object  is  there  in  these  poor  wretches  en- 
deavoring to  benefit  their  condition]'  said  my 
friend,  the  Italian,  to  me.  '  What  good  will  it 
do  them  to  increase  their  crops,  or  build  better 
houses,  or  educate  their  children?  The  more 
they  have,  the  heavier  they  are  taxed  ;  they  nat- 
urally think  they  might  as  well  remain  idle  as 
labor  for  the  support  of  a  horde  of  brutal  sol- 
diers to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
there  is  no  incitement  to  education,  for  it  only 
makes  them  the  more  sensible  of  their  degraded 
condition.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  contended  that 
they  are  fit  for  self-government ;  ail  they  need 
is  a  judicious  and  humane  system  of  laws,  which 
will  afford  them  adequate  protection  against  the 
errors  and  follies  of  despotic  rulers.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  capacity  or  industry,  where  they 
have  any  object  in  making  use  of  their  natural 
gifls.  You  see  them  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
degradation  and  bondage.*  Wliile  the  Italian 
was  talking,  a  Capuchin  friar  came  to  the  door 
of  the  diligence  to  beg  for  the  church.  I  thought 
my  friend  might  have  added  some  reflections  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  that  would  have  shown 
more  clearly  the  root  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  Sicilians  labor ;  but  being  a  good  Catholic 
he  was  silent.  I  contented  myself  by  giving  the 
poor  friar  a  baiocco,  and  making  a  sketch  of  his 
face  as  he  stood  waiting  for  the  Italian  to  give 
him  another.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  get 
a  good  likeness." 


SICILIAN    FRIAR. 

The  great  object  of  a  tour  in  Sicily,  is  to  see 
the  Bun  rise  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna. 
The  journey  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  performed  by  night,  partly  on  mules  and  partly 
on  foot,  is  fatiguing  enough.  Our  author  agreed 
with  his  English  traveling  companion  that  the 
sunrise  was  "  excessively  fine ;"  but  added  the 
menUl  reservation,  that  it  would  require  the 


finiultaneous  rising  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  mil 
the  stars  to  get  him  up  there  again  in  the  raiddie 
of  the  night.  The  descent,  however,  would  se^ni 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise : 


DESCENT    OP    ETNA. 

**  A  walk  down  Mount  Etna  includes  a  slide 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  crater.  Commencing 
near  the  crater  is  a  steep  bank  of  ashes  and  cin- 
ders, extending  nearly  to  the  Casa  Inglesa^  by 
which  the  trip  is  made,  with  a  locomotive  speed, 
quite  delightful.  Peeping  over  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  you  enter  into  a  calculation  as  to  the 
probability  of  having  your  limbs  dislocated,  in 
case  you  should  strike  some  unseen  rock ;  and 
about  the  time  you  become  satisfied  that  a  leg 
or  an  arm  must  be  sacrificed,  there  rises  a  dust 
some  hundred  yards  below,  and  you  see  a  large 
dark  body  bouncing  down  like  a  man  of  India 
rubber,  scattering  cinders  and  ashes  before  it, 
and  yelling  like  a  demon.  Away  it  goes,  rising 
and  jumping  and  tossing,  till  it  looks  like  a  great 
black-bird  hopping  down  into  the  gulf  of  lava 
below,  dwindling  as  it  goes,  till  you  see  nothing 
but  a  dark  speck.  Then  down  dashes  another 
and  another,  and  you  see  that  it  must  be  okl 
Pedro  leading  the  way,  and  the  stragglers  fol- 
lowing. Committing  yourself  to  Providence,  you 
draw  a  long  breath  and  jump  over  tqo  ;  and  then. 
Per  Baccho,  how  you  go ;  up  to  your  ankles  in 
cinders,  ten  feet  every  jump  !  The  wind  whistles 
through  your  hair ;  you  half  shut  your  eyes  to 
keep  out  the  dust  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
guides  ;  you  shout  like  a  drunken  man,  without 
knowing  why,  Hurra  !  glorious  !  splendid  travel- 
ing this !  hold  me,  somebody!  stop  me,  Pedro  ! 
by  Jupiter,  there  goes  my  hat ;  I  knew  it  couldn't 
stay  on  !  for  heaven's  sake  belay  me  !  It  is  no 
use,  nobody  will  belay  you!  There  you  go, 
faster  and  faster  at  every  jump,  till  you  don't 
know  which  end  will  come  out  first.  Now  you 
bet  ten  to  one  that  your  feet  will  win  the  race  ; 
now  a  hidden  mass  of  lava  brings  them  up  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  and  you'd  lay  heavy  odds  on  the 
end  of  your  nose — ^yes,  the  nose  must  win ;  jou 
feel  the  premonitory  jar  as  it  nears  the  end  oi 
the  track ;  terror  seizes  your  soul ;  you  jump 
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desperately  ten,  twenty,  thirty  feet  at  every  bountl, 
twisting  yourself  back  in  the  air  like  a  cat ;  you 
vow  in  your  agony  of  mind  that  you  will  never 
drop  poor  puRs  over  the  bannisters  again  in  or- 
der to  see  her  land  on  her  feet ;  another  leap, 
another  twist  does  it ;  jour  feet  are  iu  the  air. 
and  you  go  sailing  down  gallantly  on  the  seat 
of  your  breeches.  Hurra !  clear  the  track,  there ! 
don't  stop  me  !  glorious  !  splendid  !  Here  we 
are,  Pedro,  all  right ;  keep  a  look  out  for  my 
hat,  it'll  be  down  here  presently  :  Bless  my 
soul,  what  a  slide  that  was  I" 

Any  one  who  has  travel ed  in  Italy  will  rf'cog- 
nize  the  accuracy  of  the  following  portraits  of  the 

gendarmes  and  postillions: 

"  When  the  diligence  stopped  at  one  of  the 
outer  gates,  we  were  carefully  inspected  by  a 
couple  of  officers,  in  flashy  uniforms  and  feath- 
ers, who  politely  requested  us  to  allow  them  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  our  passports.  One  stood 
a  little  in  the  background,  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  in  his  hand  :  he  was  evidently  a  subordin- 
ate character,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of 
his  plumage,  which,  from  a  hasty  estimate,  I 
calculated  to  consist  of  tlic  tails  of  thcee  game- 
cocks ;  the  other  was  a  portly  man,  of  grave  and 
dignified  demeanor,  rich  in  tin  buttons  and  red 
cloth  epaulets,  and  with  a  mustache  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  Oovernor  himself;  in  fact, 
I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  the  Go%'ernor,  so 
imposing  was  his  personal  appearance.  The 
passports  he  opened  slowly  and  cautiously,  either 
from  habitual  contempt  of  the  value  of  time,  or 
a  latent  suspicion  that  they  contained  squihs  of 
gunpowder ;  and  at  last,  when  he  had  fairly 
spread  them  out,  with  the  signatures  inverted, 
he  carefully  scanned  the  contents  for  five  min- 
utes, and  then  calmly  addressed  us,  in  bad  Ital- 
ian :  *  Your  names,  Signores,  if  you  please.' 


roadside  to  admire  his  driving,  I  have  him  safe 
enough.  Here  he  is.  I*ublic  indignation  is  re- 
spectfully solicited :  v 


isUlLlAN     GhiNL)AK»ICS. 


"  As  to  the  sparky  little  postillion  who  drove 
us  80  furiously  out  of  Catania,  and  who  after- 
ward fell  asleep  when  there  was  nobody  on  the 


SICILIAN    POSTILLION. 

"The  individual  mounted  upon  that  horse, 
swindled  us  out  of  two  carlins  What  he  did 
with  so  much  money  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say ;  he  may  have  put  it  in  his  boots  for  safe 
keeping;  but  he  certainly  could  not  have  de- 
posited his  ill-gotten  gains  in  his  coat-pockets. 
I  only  knew  that  we  paid  him  the  sum  above 
specified  for  doing  certain  duties  that  he  never 
performed;  and  that  implicit  confidence  is  not 
to  be  placed  in  a  man  simply  because  he  wears 
a  feather  in  his  hat,  a  jacket  with  red  cloth 
embroidery  and  small  tails,  and  a  pair  of  top- 
boots,  big  enough  to  bury  him  in  when  he  dies.'^ 

The  principal  industrial  pursuit  followed  by 
the  Sicilians — that  at  least  which  most  strikes 
the  traveler — is  begging.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
blind,  the  deformed,  and  the  crippled,  who  have 
a  sort  of  natural  right  to  levy  contributions  upon 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-beings,  the  children 
beg  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  or  to  show  their 
proficiency  in  education,  while  the  adults  beg  in 
order  to  set  a  wholesome  example  for  the  rising 
generation,  and  train  them  up  in  the  ways  of 
usefulness  and  industry.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  Sicilian  traveling  which  is  apt  to  impress  the 
traveler  a  little  unfavorably  at  first.  That  is, 
that  when  he  has  paid  for  a  seat  in  the  diligence, 
he  has  by  no  means  done  paying  for  his  journey. 
He  has  merely  acquired  a  right  to  a  certain  num-^ 
her  of  inches  of  seat,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  locomotion,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
gratuities  to  the  postillions ;  failing  which,  as  our 
author  once  found  to  his  cost,  he  is  liable  to  be 
left  to  enjoy  his  seat  in  the  diligence  in  the  high- 
way, amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  popu- 
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lation.  Our  traveler  attempted,  on  his  return,  to 
compel  the  proprietor  of  the  diligence  to  refund 
the  amounts  thus  extorted,  beyond  what  were 
specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement.  The  charges 
were  duly  made  out  and  presented  to  the  accused 
padrone^  with  what  succens  the  victim  shall  re- 
late : 


COUNSEL  FOR  THE  ACCUSED. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  accused,  which  consist- 
ed of  the  conductor,  the  driver,  the  postillion, 
and  several  of  the  ragged  facchini,  belonging  to 
the  hotel,  broke  in  and  protested  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country,  that  any  other  padrone 
would  have  charged  double  the  price ;  they  all 
talked  at  once,  and  their  appeals  in  behalf  of  the 
padrone  were  so  eloquent  and  moving,  that  he 
evidently  began  to  consider  himself  a  much  in- 
jured man,  and  this  sense  of  outraged  honesty 
so  inspired  him  with  courage,  that  he  began  to  | 
protest  that  he  would  have  justice  for  such  un-  • 
merited  accusations ;  he  couldn^t  stand  it ;  he'd  I 
go  to  the  police  office.  | 

''  The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  was,  that , 
we  had  to  pay  the  full  amount  on  the  agree-  | 
ment,  and  suffer  an  additional  loss  of  several  i 
carlins  in  fees  to  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  I 


PILOBIM6   ON   THE   STEAMER. 


who  never  ceased  to  persecute  us  till  we  showed 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  pay  the  required 
amount.  The  ground  upon  which  they  based 
their  claim  was  that  they  had  helped  us  out  of 
the  difficulty !  Such  a  course  of  conduct  might 
well  be  considered  as  adding  insult  to  injury ; 
but  having  no  alternative  we  paid  the  fees  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  counsel,  who 'were  getting 
stronger  every  moment ;  and  who  had  already 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  every  straggler  in  the 
street." 

,  Having  accomplished  the  gira  through  Sicily, 
our  author  set  out  Eastward  on  a  ^'  Crusade 
against  the  Mists  of  Fancy."  At  Athens  he  en- 
joyed an  interview  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  :  that  is,  their  Majesties  and  the  traveler 
both  happened  to  be  in  the  street  at  the  same 
lime;  and  he  is  sure  that  he  looked  at  their 
Majesties,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  returned 
the  compliment.  King  Otho  is  described  as 
'■'■  rather  a  small  man,  with  a  small  head  and  lace, 
and  rather  a  small  show  of  character  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance ;  looking  uncommonly 
imwholesome  in  mind  and  body."  The  Queen  is 
"  a  buxom  young  woman  of  about  thirty,  of  light 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  full  face,  rather  plain  in 
features,  "but  lively  and  good-humored  looking," 
who  might  pass  with  us  '*  for  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer,  more  accustomed  to  jumping  fences  and 
looking  up  the  cows,  than  to  the  atmosphere  of 
royalty."  The  scene  on  board  the  steamer,  as 
they  approached  Constantinople,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  We  entered  the  Sea  .  of  Marmora  by  sun- 
down, and  became  poetical  over  its  sleeping  isles. 
It  was  a  night  for  romantic  thoughts  ;  the  moon 
was  so  minutely  visible  through  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere that  its  seas  and  mountains  lay  out- 
spread upon  i^  like  a  chart  of  silver,  the  sky 
glittering  with  stars,  the  waters  of  Marmora 
were  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  isles  softly 
steeped  in  a  mellow  light,  and  the  dim 'outlines 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  loomed 
up  like  sleeping  giants  in  the  mystic  back- 
ground. 

**  About  the  decks  lie  bearded  Turks,  smQking 
their  chiboucks,  and 
Greeks  in  petticoats, 
and  pale  Armenians 
in  -  tall  turbans  and 
long  robes,  sipping 
their  cofive  and  talk- 
ing of  the  money- 
market  ;  and  dirty 
Arabs,  in  their  brown 
capotes,doing  nothing 
at  all,  and  not  likely 
^Cn  to  do  any  thing  for 
some  time  ;  and  Jew- 
ish peddlers  and  pil- 
grims, nodding  and 
reading  aloud  from  the 
Talmud,  or  praying 
in  dark  comers  ;  and 
Mohammedans  of  all 
castes,  spreading  their 
mats  in  the  most  in- 
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convenient  places,  and  bowing  down  toward 
Mecca,  regardless  of  the  world  and  all  its  preju- 
dices. Some  hundreds  of  stupid  Turkish  soldiers, 
with  heavy  faces,  half  sea-sick,  are  gathered 
in  huge  piles  on  the  forecastle  deck,  or  gam- 
ble in  groups  about  the  gangways ;  and  abaft 
the  break  of  the  quarter-deck  is  a  cross-barred 
cage,  covered  over  like  a  tent,  filled  with  mask- 
ed, and  black-eyed,  laughing,  romping  Turkish 
women  and  squalling  babies*  belonging  to  the 
harems  of  those  old  gray-bearded  Mussulmans 
close  by  smoking  their  chiboucks  or  bobbing  at 
Mecca ;  and  now  and  then  there  emerges  from 
the  cage  an  ugly  African,  who  draws  her  mask 
over  her  thick  lips  if  you  look  toward  her,  with 
as  much  coquetry  as  if  she  thought  it  would  not 
do  to  let  so  much  beauty  be  seen  at  once." 

From  the  description  of  Constantinople,  we 
must  copy  two  or  three  characteristic  sketches. 
Giving  due  precedence  to  the  quadruped  citizens 
over  their  less  active  biped  neighbors,* we  begin 
with 

THE  BATTLB  OF  THB  BYZANTINES. 

**  Opposite  to  the  Hotel  de  Byzant  is  an  open 
space,  inhabited  by  one  of  these  canine  commu- 
nities, whose  operations  of  domestic  and  muni- 
cipal economy  afford  me  constant  food  for  study. 
Near  by  is  a  Mohammedan  grave-yard,  inhabited 
by  another  tribe ;  and  it  is  my  chief  employment, 
every  afternoon,  to  sit  on  the  portico,  smoking 
a  chibouck,  and  watching  the  movements  of  my 
four-legged  neighbors.  I  have  formed  quite  an 
attachment  for  the  Byzantmes,  and  a  bitter  pre- 
judice against  those  sneaking  fellows  beyond, 
who  skulk  behind  the  tomb-stones.  We  of  the 
Byzant  region — for  I  have  fought  for  them,  and 
am  now  treated  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
and  always  received  with  a  general  wagging 
of  tails — we  Byzantines  depend  chiefly  for  our 
living  upon  the  offal  cast  out  from  a  range  of 
houses  just  beyond  the  boundary.  True,  this 
is  not  strictly  our  property,  but  we  consider  that 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  so,  whenever  a  bone,  or  a 
mutilated  cat,  or  a  defunct  chicken,  is  thrown 
out  we  are  startled  from  our  sunny  comers  and 
daily  slumbers 
by  the  little  curs 
that  we  keep  to 
wake  us;  and, 
headed  by  the 
shaggy  old  vet- 
erans, who  have 
fought  their  way 
to  eminence,  we 
sally  forth  in  a 
body  to  seize  our 
prey.  Domestic 
difficulties  en- 
sue ;  hungry 
drones,  who  are 
the  first  to  run, 
want  more  than 
their  share,  and 
souffles  take 
place,  which 
arouse  the  scouts 
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of  the  enemy.  Now  from  every  tomb-stone  there 
springs  a  barking  foe ;  the  grave-yard  re-echoes 
with  the  call  to  arms ;  big  dogs  and  little  dogs 
rush  furiously  into  battle  array ;  and  down  they 
thunder  in  terrible  force  upon  the  fighting  Byzan- 
tines, in  an  avalanche  of  dust.  One  universal 
yell  of  rage  and  defiance  rends  the  welkin  ;  the 
smoke  of  battle  rises  on  high,  and  for  a  while 
nothing  is  seen  but  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  nothing 
heard  but  the  gritting  of  teeth  and  the  tug  of 
strife  at  close  quarters.  It  is  a  moment  of  awful 
suspense.  Shall  it  be  victory  and  chicken,  or 
defeat  without  chicken  1  The  noble  Byzantines 
or  the  skulking  Tombers  t  Now  there  is  a  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  of  the  struggling  mass — tails  be- 
gin to  appear  through  the  dust ;  the  wounded 
rush  out  and  skulk  off,  panting,  to  places  of 
temporary  safety.  Individual  foes,  twisted  up  in 
mortal  strife,  tumble  out  and  roll  together  on  the 
blood-stained  field ;  cowards  hover  round  in  the 
outer  circle,  snapping  at  unguarded  legs;  and 
thieves  sneak  off  with  portions  of  the  prey,  and 
eat  them  behind  the  tomb-stones  while  the  battle 
is  raging.  At  last  superior  numbers  prevail 
against  desperate  courage.  Alas  for  the  Byzan- 
tines !  The  Tombers  drive  them  yelling  beyond 
the  lines.  They  rally  and  re-rally  their  exhaust- 
ed forces,  but  it  won't  do ;  they  are  morally  and 
physically  vanquished — the  chicken  is  gone,  and 
the  maimed  and  the  dying  skulk  off,  licking  their 
wounds.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Tombers 
follow  up  to  the  very  door-steps  of  the  Byzant, 
and  defile  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Byzantines. 
Do  you  suppose  I  can  sit  quietly,  with  a  stick 
in  my  hand,  and  witness  this  crowning  insult  t 
Not  I. — To  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue  !  On,  By- 
zantines, on !  Away  we  go !  Down  go  the 
Tombers  before  a  volley  of  sticks  and  stones, 
and  we  chase  the  flying  foe  into  the  very  secret 
recesses  of  the  grave-yard.  Hurrah  for  the  By- 
zantines !  Victory  is  ours  at  last ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  the  Tombers  are  a  crest-fallen 
set.  Many  a  human  battle  has  been  decided  in 
the  same  way,  and  why  shouldn't  we  feel  proud 
of  our  victories  as  well  as  others  V* 
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SHOPKEEPERS. 

At  last,  after  getting  lost  a  dozen  times  in  the 
narrow  streets,  you  enter  a  dark  archway,  much 
as  you  would  enter  a  cavern,  with  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  an  attack  from  a  horde  of  banditti. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  bazaars  of 
Stamboul.  A^gjave  old  man,  with  a  tremendous 
turban  on  his  head,  and  a  long  chibouck  in  his 


SHOPKBEPEBS. 

mouth,  sits  bundled  up  among  his  precious  fab- 
rics, totally  indifferent  to  the  matter  of  cus- 
tomers ;  in  fact  rather  averse  to  any  interruption, 
for  he  happens  to  be  listening  to  a  story  about 
some  ghouls  and  genii,  which  a  neighbor  is  re- 
lating at  the  time.  In  the  next  bazaar  every 
body  seems  to  be  asleep ;  though  they  are  all 
bright  enough  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  a 
traveling  gentleman ;  so  bright,  indeed,  that  in 
a  few  moments  half  a  dozen  sharp-witted  youths 
are  after  you  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  telling 
you  to  **  Come  dis  way ;  no  good  bazaar  dat ; 
[teas  bazaar  dis  way ;  plenty  nice  ting  sheep." 
This  eventually  arouses  the  old  gentleman,  and 
he  looks  up,  with  a  patronizing  air ;  perhaps  he 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  sell  you  something. 
You  are  determined  not  to  trust  yourself  to  the 
sharp-witted  fellows  who  are  pulling  at  your 
elbow.  The  indifference  of  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman piques  you ;  besides  you  know  he  must 
be  honest. — "  Kats  grosh  ?'*  you  ask,  taking  up 
the  article  carelessly.  Something  in  the  shape 
of  an  answer  is  grunted  by  the  old  man  ;  of 
course  you  can't  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
meaning,  the  language  being  Turkish,  or  Arabic, 
or  some  other  barbarous  compound  of  guttural 
sounds.  "  Kats  grosh  7"  you  say  again,  a  little 
louder.  The  old  man  takes  a  puff  of  his  chi- 
bouck, and  raises  up  ten  fingers,  and  shakes 
them  at  you  four  times.  It  must  be  forty  pias- 
ters, or  forty  dollars.  You  draw  out  a  piaster, 
and  demand  in  plain  English  if  he  means  to  say 
4hat  ii  requires  forty  of  these  to  purchase  the 
article  1  The  old  gentleman  nods  assent.  Two 
^lollars  seem  high  for  such  a  trifle.     You  shake 


your  ten  fingers  at  him  three  times,  which  means 
thirty  piasters.  **Boshr  says  the  merchant, 
with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head,  and  be 
coolly  resumes  his  chibouck.  As  you  turn  to 
walk  off  he  beckons  you  back,  takes  up  the  silk, 
points  out  all  its  beauties,  grows  eloquent  upon 
its  peculiar  merits,  enlarges  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous tissue  of  exclamations  upon  its  cost,  all  of 
which  you  have  to  sup 
pose,  not  understand 
ing  a  single  word  he 
says.  Eventually  be 
concludes  by  shaking 
his  ten  fingers  at  you 
three  times  and  five 
fingers  once,  signifying 
thirty-five.  You  shake 
back  at  him  three  fin- 
gers less,  upon  which 
you  are  determined  ta 
stand.  No,  it  will  not 
do;  the  old  Turk  stands 
on  two,  and  the  pur« 
chase  can*t  be  made 
for  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  little  finger  less. 
Off  you  start  again, 
and  this  time  you  don't 
turn  to  look  back. — 
"  Hallo  !  came  back 
hereV  shouU  the  old 
man,  as  plainly  as  possible  in  Turkish ;  and  now 
he  goes  through  an  imaginary  process  of  cutting 
his  fore-finger  in  two.  No,  sir,  you  exclaim; 
not  the  first  knuckle  of  a  fore-finger  more !  The 
half  of  the  fore-finger  is  resigned  at  last !  the 
article  is  yours;  and  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  shrewdness  and  self-dependence,  you 
pocket  it,  and  set  out  for  Pera Break- 
fast has  just  commenced,  the  purchase  is  duly 
exhibited,  and  extravagantly  admired  by  the  la- 
dies; the  price  is  miraculously  low;  it  must 
have  required  extraordinary  jewing  to  get  it  so 
cheap.  It  is  passed  round  for  the  final  judg- 
ment of  a  grave  gentleman  who  understands 
these  things  thoroughly.  Heavens  !  what  a  grim 
smile  of  pity  and  contempt ;  your  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Turkish  skill  is  worth  just  ten  piasters, 
and  has  been  manufactured  in  Paris,  where  such 
things  can  be  bought  for  little  or  nothing  !" 

THE    HOWLING    DERVISHES    OP    SCUTABI. 

"  Gracious  heavens,  what  a  sight !  A  me- 
nagerie of  wild  animals  let  loose  would  be  tame 
to  it.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  bedlam 
of  hoppmg  and  howling  lunatics.  First  on  one 
foot,  then  on  the  other,  the  shaven  heads  bob- 
bing as  a  schoolboy  bobs  his  head  after  a  dive 
when  he  gets  a  bubble  in  his  ear;  all  bobbing 
together,  and  nodding,  and  jerking,  and  jump* 
ing,  and  hopping  like  gigantic  puppets  worked 
by  secret  wires ;  the  high  scream  gradually  low- 
ering to  a  groan,  and  the  groan  jogging  down 
by  degrees  into  a  grunt,  and  the  grunt  into  a 
general  howl,  so  deep  and  savage  that  the  snari- 
mg  of  hyenas  or  the  roaring  of  lions  would  be 
music  to  it.   The  lusty  gang  in  front  work  them- 
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selres  Into-  a  phrensy  ;  their  shaven  crowns  jerk 
about  at  such  a  rate  that  one  expects  to  see  a 
head  roll  down  on  the  floor  every  moment ;  their 
voices  lose  all  semblance  of  human  voices,  and 
now  it  becomes  a  hoarse  panting  grunt  from  the 
pits  of  their  stomachs,  and  streams  of  sweat  roll 
down  from  their  hcesj  and  their  scanty  cotton 
robes  hang  dripping  on  their  bodies.  Through 
the  wriggling,  jerking  mass  you  see  a  little  howl- 
er who  has  hopped  and  howled  himself  out  of 
breath ;  his  head  hangs  on  his  shoulder,  his  eyes 
rolling,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out  while  he 
gasps  for  breath ;  an  old  priest  gives  him  a  smart 
crack  on  the  pate  with  his  knuckles,  and  he  starts 
into  motion  again  as  if  suddenly  galvanized,  and 
the  whole  fraternity  of  little  howlers  are  fright- 
ened into  a  fresh  fit  of  hopping,  and  bobbing, 
and  yelling.  Now  you  detect  a  sly  fellow  in  the 
crowd  trying  to  cheat  people  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  as  zealous  a  worshiper  as  any  of  them ;  but 
you  can  plainly  see  that  he  is  an  impostor  or  a 
backslider ;  he  only  hops  once  in  a  while,  when 
he  thinks  he  is  noticed,  and  howls  so  faintly  that 
nobody  can  hear  him,  and,  as  to  the  jerking  of 
his  head,  it  is  the  mere  nodding  of  a  head  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  private  nap,  and  requires  no 
exertion  except  to  keep  up  a  show  of  wakeful- 
ness. Old  men  with  long  grizzled  beards  sway 
to  and  fro,  unable  to  hop,  and  too  short  of  breath 
to  howl ;  but  they  keep  up  a  bass  growl,  and  with 
their  deep  blood-shot  eyes  and  the  restless  sway- 
ing of  the  head,  look  not  unlike  polar  bears  stand- 
ing upright.  Still  older  men,  unable  to  stand  at 
all,  sit  upon  their  mats  and  sway  and  growl  in 
concert.  At  last  the  voices  have  been  jogged  out 
of  the  sturdiest  worshipers ;  nothing  is  heard  but 
the  husky  grating  of  the  breath  in  the  throat,  and 
the  hurried  panting  for  air ;   and  finally  their 


chins  fall  loosely  on  their  breasts,  their  tongues 
loll  out,  and  all  become  motionless  as  statues. 
The  chief  priest  thereupon  makes  a  prayer,  to 
which  the  most  devout  attention  is  paid.  Not  a 
whisper  is  heard  till  the  prayer  is  concluded. 
For  a  moment  a  dead  silence  prevails.  The 
whole  congregation  and  all  the  worshipers  are 
mute  and  motionless.  It  is  a  most  impressive 
picture  of  rapt  devotion.  Barbarous  the  scene 
may  be,  but  not  devoid  of  solemnity.  And  now 
a  low  sobbing  is  heard  around  the  hall  of  wor- 
ship—so low  at  first  that  it  seems  to  come  from 
spirits  in  the  air ;  gradually  it  swells  and  spreads 
around  till  the  whole  crowd  of  dervishes  are  sob- 
bing, and  the  sobs  deepen  into  a  low  crying,  and 
the  low  crying  into  a  wild  burst  of  grief,  swell- 
ing and  winding  around  the  hall  like  a  funeral 
wail.  From  every  eye  the  big  tears  roll  down, 
and  the  faces  and  breasts  of  the  sobbing  crowd 
are  wet  with  weeping.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the 
influence  of  the  melting  mood,  that  the  wife  of 
my  Portuguese  friend,  who  stood  near  me,  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  I  verily 
believe  cried  as  hard  as  any  of  them.  It  was  the 
most  earnest  crying  I  ever  witnessed — so  like 
natural  weeping  that  I  began  at  length  to  feel 
moist  about  the  eyes  myself,  and  never  in  my 
life  did  I  come  so  near  bursting  out  into  a  regu- 
lar cry.  Five  minutes  more  would  have  done 
it ;  for,  however  ridiculous  such  exhibitions  may 
appear,  there  is  always  something  in  believmg 
people  to  be  in  earnest  when  they  pray,  and 
especially  when  they  cry,  that  touches  one  in  a 
tender  part.  I  am  certain  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
tine  would  have  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his 
tender  heart  under  a  similar  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathies, and  have  deluged  the  whole  place  with 
tears." 
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Mr.  Brown  gives  numerous  gpraphic  sketches 
of  the  tourists  whom  he  encountered  in  different 
parts  of  his  journey.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  worthy  Portuguese,  Doctor  Mendoza,  and  the 
'•Madam,"  his  amiable  spouse.  The  good  Doc- 
tor spoke  English,  though  with  a  sad  confusion 
in  the  gender  of  the  pronouns,  and  a  total  ob- 
livion of  the  terminations  of  words.  He  was 
traveling  with  no  discoverable  object  except  to 
kill  time,  and  hunt  up  the  best  hotels.  His 
special  enthusiasm  was  the  splendid  style  in 
which  the  hotels  at  St.  Petersburg  are  conducted. 
Without  good  hotels  he  thought  it  quite  "  imposs 
to  exiss ;"  though  our  author  not  unfrequently 
found  him  tarrying  in  indifferent  quarters,  where 
it  was  ^'necess  to  repose,  because  the  Madam 
was  indispose,  and  he  muss  remain  tranquil." — 
Here  is  a  capital  sketch  of  an  English  tourist. 
The  scene  is  on  board  a  steamer  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  durir^  a  furious  Levanter : 

THE   KNOLISH   TOURIST. 

"  Crowded  as  we  were  with  deck-passengers, 
chiefly  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  it  was 
pitiable  to  behold  their  terror,  and  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  sea- 
sickness and  exposure  to  the  weather.  Some 
lay  covered  up  in  their  dripping  blankets,  groan- 
ing piteously ;  others  staggered  about  the  decks, 
clinging  to  the  rails,  and  looking  vacantly  toward 
the  land ;  some  prayed,  some  wept,  some  smoked, 
some  did  nothing  at  all,  but  it  was  evident  there 
were  not  many  aboard  who  would  have  objected 
to  being  put  ashore 
again.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  confusion, 
I  noticed  an  En- 
glish tourist  on  the 
quarter-deck,  lean- 
ing against  the 
companion  way, 
and  contemplating 
the  scene  with  a 
calmness  that  was 
really  provoking. — 
Hang  it,  man !  I 
thought,  have  you 
no  soul — no  bowels 
of  compassion? — 
Why  don 't  you  look 
amused,  or  sorry, 
or  interested,  or 
sick,  or  miserable, 
or  something  1  I 
went  a  little  closer, 
to  try  if  I  could 
discover  some  trace 
of  feeling  in  his 
stolid  features. — 
Surely  I  had  seen 
that  face  before ; 
that  cleaurshaved 
face ;  those  well- 
trimmed,  i^eddi;ih 
whiskers ;  that  starched  shirt-collar  of  snowy 
whiteness  ;  that  portly  figure.  Certainly  I  had 
seen  him.  Every  body  has  seen  him.  Bromley 
is  his  namecr-Mr.  Bromley,  an  English  gentle- 


man of  fortune,  who  travels  to  kill  time.  He  it 
the  Mephistophiles  of  Englishmen.  I  saw  him 
every  where — always  reserved,  serious,  dogmat- 
ical, and  English .  When  there  were  only  Amer- 
icans in  the  party  he  was  a  vast  improvement 
upon  Bromley.  As  a  matter  of  principle  and 
habit,  he  never  makes  acquaintances  that  ma^r 
be  troublesome  hereafter.  He  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  non-committal.  He  never  takes  any 
thing  on  hearsay ;  he  looks  at  nothing  that  ic 
not  designated  in  the  guide-book ;  patronizes  n« 
hotel  that  is  not  favorably  mentioned  by  Murray ; 
admires  no  picture  except  by  number  and  corre- 
sponding reference  to  the  name  of  the  artist ;  ii 
only  moved  to  enthusiasm  when  the  thing  is  pro- 
nounced a  chef  d*auvre  by  the  standard  authori- 
ties. He  shuts  himself  up  in  his  shell  of  ice 
wherever  he  goes,  and  only  suffers  himself  to  be 
thawed  out  when  he  thinks,  upon  mature  consid- 
eration, that  there  is  no  danger  of  coming  in 
contact  with  somebody  that  may  take  advantage 
of  the  acquaintance.  To  his  fellow-countrymen 
he  is  stiff  and  haughty ;  they  may  claim  to  know 
him  on  his  return  to  England  ;  to  Americans  be 
is  generally  polite  and  affable,  and  returns  anj 
advance  with  great  courtesy  ;  but  seldom  makes 
an  advance  himself  Bromley  is  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman in  the  negative  sense.  He  does  nothing 
that  is  ungentlemanly.  He  is  too  non-committal 
for  that.  Possibly  he  has  a  heart,  and  a  soul, 
and  just  as  much  of  the  little  weaknesses  thai 


MR.  BROMLEY  RECOGNIZING  A  VENUS  AND  HKRCULBS. 


Spring  from  the  heart  and  soul  as  any  man— if 
you  can  only  find  it  out.  He  looks  British,  feeU 
British,  talks  British,  carries  with  him  the  renr 
atmosphere  of  Great  Britain." 
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At  Beirut  our  author  encounters  the  hero  whose 
name  the  book  bears.  Yusef  is  the  very  ideal  of 
a  Syrian  Dragoman — that  important  personage 
to  whose  care  the  Eastern  traveler  consigns  him- 
self; who  is  responsible  for  every  thing  from  the 
weather  to  the  fleas ;  who  provides  brains  for  the 
traveler,  the  muleteers,  the  mules,  and  the  horses ; 
who  must  be  lexicon,  valet,  cook,  comforter,  and 
protector;  who  must  be  always  ready,  never 
tired,  never  at  fault.'  All  this  Yusef  was,  and 
knew,  and  did— or,  in  case  of  failure,  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  know  and  do  something  equally 
satisfactory.  He  thus  takes  possession  of  our 
Howadji : 


'*  There  was  a  cool  air  of  self-reliance  about 
him ;  an  ofT-hand,  dashing  style  of  address  in 
the  man ;  a  contempt  for  all  rivalry  and  opposi- 
tion ;  an  unmistakable  superiority  over  all  the 
other  Arabs,  that  took  both  myself  and  friend 
captive  at  once.  We  belonged  to  him ;  we  were 
his  subjects  from  the  very  beginning.  Demetrie 
held  us  by  force  of  a  fine  mustache ;  but  the 
great  unknown  held  us  by  force  of  character. 
We  were  at  once  under  mesmeric  influence ;  he 
could  have  taken  us  to  the  public  bazaars  and 
sold  us  without  the  least  opposition  on  our  part, 
at  almost  any  sacrifice,  such  was  the  mysterious 
nature  of  his  power.  What 
he  was,  or  where  he  lived, 
or  what  he  intended  doing 
with  us,  it  was  impossible 
to  say ;  all  he  did,  so  far, 
was  to  push  aside  the  bab- 
bling crowd  of  guides,  and 
utter  contemptuous  excla- 
mations when  theyprovoked 
him,  such  as,  *  Dirty  black-  ,^ 
guards!  Poor  devils!  Never  i" 
mind  them,  gentlemen ;  they  ' 
donH  know  any  better!  Mis- 
erable dogs!  Come  on,  gen- 
tlemen ;  come  on ;  this  is 
the  way! 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Deme- 
trie's,  our  friend  and  protect- 
or took  us  to  the  best  room 
in  the  establishment,  where 
he  arranged  us  comforta- 


bly ;  told  us  we  might  rely  upon  Demetrie  for 
good  feeding ;  and  then,  drawing  forth  from  his 
sash  a  small  black  book,  addressed  us  substan- 
tially as  folk>ws : 

** '  Gentlemen,  I  am  Yusbp  Simon  Baora,  the 
dragoman  for  Syria.  This  is  my  book  of  recom- 
mendations. I  have  taken  a  thousand  American 
gentlemen  through  Syria.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Amer- 
icans like  me ;  I  like  the  Americans !  I  hate  En- 
glishmen ;  I  won't  take  an  Englishman  ;  they 
don't  suit  me ;  can't  get  along  together ;  I  know 
too  much  for  'em.  But  the  Americans  suit  me ; 
always  ready  ;  up  to  every  thing — fun,  fight,  or 
frolic.  There  are  other  dragomans  here,  gentle- 
men. Emanuel  Balthos  is  my  friend ;  I  won't 
interfere,  if  you  wish  to  take  him.  I  don't  say 
he's  afraid  of  robbers  ;  I  don't  say  he  hires 
guards  in  all  the  bad  places  on  that  account.  I 
speak  only  of  myself.  The  robbers  know  roe. 
The  name  of  Yusef  Badra  is  guard  enough  in 
any  part  of  Syria.  Courage  is  a  great  thing  in 
this  country ;  courage  will  carry  a  man  through 
where  a  Uiousand  guards  daren't  show  their 
faces.  The  last  time  I  was  out  I  killed  six  Be- 
douins. I  sometimes  kill  such  fellows  for  fun 
They  know  me  ;  they  know  it's  a  habit  I  have, 
and  they  always  keep  clear  when  they  can 
But  you  can  choose  for  yourselves,  gentlemen ; 
there's  my  book  ;  look  over  it.  Of  course  you'll 
smoke  some  chiboucks.  Ho  !  there — Hassin-^ 
chiboucks !' " 

In  our  January  Number  we  gave  an  aooount 
of  the  famous  dance  of  the  jRacu,  as  performed 
by  Yusef  at  Baalbek,  to  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  all  the  spectators,  male  and  female ;  complete- 
ly eclipsing  the  reputation  which  our  author  had 
gained  by  the  performance  of  the  classic  melody 
of  "Old  Zip  Coon,'*  and  the  afiecting  recital  of 
the  venerable  "  Uncle  Ned,"  who  was  snatched 
from  the  midst  of  his  admiring  friends  by  a  ter- 
rible monster  called  "Grim  Death."  We  here 
present  the  illustration  belonging  to  that  scene  in 
which  the  great  "Destroyer  of  Robbers"  forced 
the  Howadji  to  the  conclusion  that  all  triumphs 
are  fleeting,  and  that  the  Raas  is  the  greatest 
dance  ever  invented. 


YUSBF   DANCING   THB    SAA8. 
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Our  readers  can  not  have  forgotten  the  descrip- 
tion, in  our  January  Number,  of  Saladin,  the  won- 
derful horse  furnished  to  our  author  by  this  Prince 
of  Dragomans.  Here  he  is  to  the  lifo,  as  he  was 
first  presented  to  his  future  rider  : 

"  His  back  must  have  been  broken  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  in  three  distinct  places,  for 
there  were  three  distinct  pyramids  on  it ;  one 
just  in  front  of  the  saddle,  where  his  shoulder- 


blade  ran  np  to  a 
cone ;  another  just 
back  of  the  saddle ; 
and  the  third,  a  kind 
of  spur  of  the  range, 
over  his  hips,  where 
there  was  a  sudden 
breaking  off  from  the 
original  line  of  the 
backbone,  and  a  pre- 
cipitins descent  to 
his  tail.  The  joints 
of  his  hips,  and  the 
joints  of  his  legs 
were  also  prominent, 
especially  those  of 
his  fore-legs,  which 
he  seemed  to  be 
always  trying  to 
straighten  out,  but 
never  could,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sin- 
ews being  too  short 
by  several  inches. — 
His  skin  hung  upon 
this  remarkable  piece 
of  frame-work  as  if  it  had  been  purposely  put 
there  to  dry  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
leather  at  any  moment.'* 

It  will  also  be  recollected  that  upon  the  first 
trial  of  Saladin,  he  proved  to  be  a  very  different 
kind  of  animal  from  what  his  appearance  indi- 
cated, and  that  his  rider  very  much  astonished 
the  Dragoman  by  his  exemplification  of  the 
American  method  of  equitation. 


SALADIN    IN   ACTION. 
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THB   ARAB    8TOBY-TBLLBK. 

**  This  is,  among  his  countiynen,  a  most  im- 
portant character.  Every  body  who  has  traveled 
through  Egypt  or  Syria,  will  bear  witness  that 
the  accompanying  pencil-sketch  is  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  the  class.  The  old  gentleman 
whose  name  is  attached  to  it  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beirut.  He  is  called  Ben-Hozain, 
the  King  of  Talkers.     The  handwriting  is  his 


.^r^. 


d/ll^ 


own ;  and  you 
will  admit  that 
the  name  looks 
as  much  like 
Ben-Hozain  as 
it  does  like  Ben- 
jamin Huggins, 
of  which  I  think 
it  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption. Ben 
is  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  the 
length  of  his 
mustache.  His 
tongue  is  long, 
but  his  mus- 
tache is  a  good 
deal  longer ;  in 
V^  fact,  it  is  such 
a  mustache  as 
any  Arab  in 
Syria,  however 
distinguished,  might  be  proud  to  swear  by.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  people  should  swear  at 
all ;  but  if  they  will  swear,  it  is  better  they  should 
be  profane  on  the  subject  of  beards  or  mustaches, 
than  on  matters  of  higher  import.  By  profession 
and  inclination  Ben-Hozain  is  a  story-teller.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  given  to  willful 
lying,  or  to  any  malicious  misrepresentation  of 
&cts;  but  the  business  of  his  life  is  to  entertain 
the  public  of  Beirut  with  traditional  romances 
of  the  country." 

THB    GUIDB    IN    DAMASCUS. 

"We  took  for  our  guide  through  the  city  a 
methodical  old  gentleman  called  Ibrahim.  In 
his  book  of  recommendations  he  is  represented 
to  be  a  *  regular  old  Jew,*  *  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  body  could  expect,*  *  not  the  brightest  guide 
in  the  world,  but  the  best  in  Damascus,  and  one 
who  knows  the  way  through  the  city ;'  and,  in 
justice  to  him,  I  must  say  that  be  deserved  these 
testimonials,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages is  equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Damascus. 

"  The  old  gentleman  (for  he  claimed  to  be  a 
Reis)  was  very  slow  and  dignified  in  his  move- 
ments, and  wore  a  long  beard  and  large  turban, 
that  gave  him  a  most  imposing  aspect ;  we  called 
him  Ibrahim  the  Solemn.  He  showed  us  the 
bazaars,  and  told  us,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
they  were  bazaars ;  the  mosques,  too,  he  pointed 
out,  and  informed  us  that  they  were  mosques ; 
some  old  walls,  likewise,  he  showed  us,  and  said 
they  were  walls ;  after  which,  satisfied  that  he 
had  imparted  to  us  much  valuable  information, 
he  took  us  to  a  native  smoking-house,  and  with 


our  permission,  called  for  coffee  and  narguillas 
for  the  whole  party,  which  he  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  purse,  charging  us  afterward  only  double 
the  amount*  according  to  a  custom  prevalent 
among  guides  all  over  the  world. 

"  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  majestic  and 
dignified  appearance  of  old  Ibrahim ;  and  thought 
he  would  look  very  much  like  a  distinguished 
person,  on  paper.  Indeed,  I  secretly  entertained 
the  belief  that  he  was  really  some  extraordinary 
man,  in  reduced  circumstances;  probably  one 
of  the  learned  Rabbi  that  I  had  read  about  in 
books  on  the  East.  My  chief  ground  for  the 
latter  opinion  was,  that  he  seemed  always  to  be 
wrapt  in  a  profound  study ;  and  had  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  any  thing  like  learning  in  others. 
Nothing  so  excited  his  contempt  (if  I  might 
judge  by  the  gravity  of  his  countenance,  for  he 
never  manifested  his  excitement  in  any  other 
way)  as  any  allusion  to  the  history  of  Damascus. 
In  a  happy  moment  of  inspiration,  I  got  an  ex- 
act fac-simile  of  his  features,  which  will  enable 


">"' 


the  reader  to  see  precisely  how  he  looked  upon 
being  asked  by  one  of  the  party,  if  he  remem- 
bered at  what  date  St.  Paul  preached  from  the 
house-top.  On  the  subject  of  Roman  antiquities 
he  was  especially  reserved.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  an  antipathy  to  the  Romans,  and  would 
in  no  degree  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of 
their  fame.  That  he  will  come  out  one  of  these 
days  in  a  book  against  that  people  for  buikling 
useless  walls  and  arches  in  Damascus,  and  there- 
by setting  idle  tourists  all  agog,  about  ruins  that 
donH  exist  ab  well  as  those  that  do  exist,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  I  observed  it  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  on  several  occasions 
when  I  solicited  his  opinion  about  Hero^  the 
Great." 

THB   BATHS    OP    DAMASCUS. 

"Here  was  a  blue  mist,  through  which  alt 
that  we  could  discern  were  shaven  heads,  naked 
and  dusky  figures  looming  through  the  warm 
soapy  atmosphere,  with  a  grim  and  horrible  ef- 
feet  There  was  a  hot,  heavy,  oppressive  smell, 
that  quite  disheartened  one  of  us  at  least  as  to 
the  prospect    I  instinctively  held  my  breath,  for 
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fear  ef  inhaling  some  plague,  leprosy,  or  other 
loathsome  disease  peculiar  to  Oriental  cities. 
While  thinking  seriously  of  darting  out,  paying 
the  backshish,  and  considering  the  thing  done,  a 
gaunt  figure  emerged  from  the  fog,  and  seized 
me  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice.  He  was  the  most 
frightful  looking  monster  I  ever  beheld — a  per- 
fect living  mummy;  dark,  lean,  and  shriveled, 
with  sharp-pointed  yellow  teeth,  and  only  one 
eye,  the  other  having  been  dug  out  with  some 
rough  instrument;  but  that  single  eye  was 
enough:  it  actually  seemed  to  glare  with  tri- 
umph at  the  idea  of  a  Christian  subject.  An- 
other naked  wretch  seized  hold  of  my  friend  the 
English  captain,  and  we  were  both  dragged  rap- 
idly into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

*'  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  on  entering  this  den  of  Satanic 
visions  will  never  be  efiaced  by  any  future  ex- 
perience. It  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  a 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  a 
man  may  be  reduced  by  an  evil  course  of  life. 
In  truth,  it  was  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Mar- 
tin's illustrations  of  Milton.  At  one  end  was  a 
seething  caldron  of  hot  water,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dark  marble  vase,  from  which  arose  hot  clouds 
of  steam  ;  the  marble  floor  was  wet  and  soapy, 
and  of  a  smarting  heat ;  the  walls  were  reeking 
with  a  warm  sweat ;  high  overhead  was  a  con- 
cave ceiling,  pierced  with  round  holes,  in  which 
were  colored  glasses,  and  through  this  the  light 
poured  down  in  streaks  of  every  hue ;  a  mist  of 
hot  vapor  hung  in  the  atmosphere,  lit  up  by 
(lashes  of  colored  light,  and  gave  the  moving  fig- 
ures an  appearance  of  wretches  roasting  in  flames 
of  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  all  around,  in  every 
direction,  were  bare  bodies,  and  limbs,  and  shaven 
heads  glistening  through  the  obscurity,  and  great 
naked  monsters  torturing  them  with  dippers  full 
of  scalding  water  or  blinding  lather  from  huge 
basins  of  suds ;  some  scraping  with  razors  a  bald 
crown,  some  scalding  down  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or 
rubbing  off  the  skin  from  the  backbone  of  a  pros- 
trate victim ;  others  stretching  out  limbs  and  try- 
ing to  disjoint  them,  or  scrubbing  them  down 
with  hard  brushes — all  working  with  a  fiendish 
zest,  increased  to  a  malicious  grin  of  triumph 
when  a  groan  or  involuntary  yell  of  agony  could 
be  elicited. 

'*  We  were  seized  again  by  the  naked  mon- 
sters before  mentioned,  and  dragged  into  a  room 
still  further  on,  and  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  victims  in  this 
branch  of  the  establishment.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  finishing-up  place,  where  people  who  chose 
to  go  through  the  whole  operation  were  sub- 
jected to  the  final  and  most  exquisite  ordeals ; 
but  we,  as  a  matter  of  favor,  were  permitted  to 
suit  ourselves  by  having  the  whole  thing  con- 
centrated. It  was  of  such  a  fiery  temperature 
that  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  a  sufficient  labor 
to  struggle  against  suflfocation.  Soon  the  big 
<lrop8  of  sweat  rolled  down  from  my  forehead  ; 
1  was  covered  with  a  flow  of  steam  and  sweat 
that  quite  blinded  me.  The  captain  vanished  in 
a  white  mist,  leaving  a  parting  impression  on 


my  mind  of  a  man  gasping  for  life  in  a  sea  of 
soap-suds.  I  aam  no  more  of  him  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Meantime  I  was  jerked  out  of  my 
winding-sheet  by  the  one-eyed  monster,  and 
thrust  down  into  a  sitting  posture,  close  by  the 
vase  of  hot  water.  *Hold,  for  God's  sake! 
What — '  It  was  too  late.  A  perfect  deluge  of 
foaming  lather  came  pouring  down  over  my  head 
and  face,  running  into  my  eyes,  ears,  and  nos- 
trils, and  stopping  up  my  mouth  beyond  all  hope 
of  speech.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
a  confusion  of  agonies  through  which  I  went  for 
the  next  five  minutes,  but  can  not  depict  them 
with  any  thing  like  the  force  of  reality. 

**  From  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  I  was  enveloped  in  a  bank  of  hot  hither, 
which  the  horrid  wretch  who  had  me  down  was 
rubbing  into  my  flesh  with  a  small  rake,  or  some 
other  instrument  of  torture.  At  last  he  reached 
my  eyes,  and  here  he  rubbed  so  effectually  that 
the  pain  was  too  exquisite  to  be  borne.  *  Wa- 
ter, water!'  I  roared,  in  the  very  extremity  of 
agony,  *  water,  you  villain !  quick,  or  I'm  blind 
for  life!'  '•  Mooe,  suggested  the  captain  from 
his  bank  of  suds  on  the  other  side,  *call  for 
Tnoo^,  that's  the  Arabic ;  he'll  understand  it  bet^ 
ter  than  English !'  *  Mooe  P  I  screamed  in  the 
madness  of  anguish ;  '  Mooe !  you  rascal !' 
There  was  a  guttural  sound  of  assent  from  out- 
side the  coating  of  lather ;  it  was  impossible  to 
see  an  inch ;  but  I  heard  a  dabbling  as  if  in 
water,  and  thought  I  detected  something  like  a 
fiendish  inward  laugh.  Next  moment  my  brain 
seemed  to  be  scorched  with  a  hissing  flame  of 
fire,  and  my  body  felt  as  if  a  thousand  devils 
were  tearing  strips  of  skin  off  it  with  red  hot 
pincers.  For  a  while  I  was  entirely  incapable 
of  utterance.  I  could  only  writhe  madly  under 
the  grasp  of  the  live  mummy,  who  held  me  down 
with  one  hand,  while  he  continued  to  pour  the 
scalding  flood  over  me  with  the  other,  till  a  mo- 
mentary' cessation  of  the  torture  enabled  me  to 
call  for  aid.  '  Captain !  oh  heavens,  captain ! 
he's  boiling  me  in  earnest !'  '  Cold  water !'  said 
the  captain  in  Arabic ;  *  put  some  cold  water  on 
him !'  There  was  a  pause  now,  while  the  man 
went  in  search  of  cold  water,  during  which  I 
sat  sinunering  in  a  puddle  of  suds,  afraid  to  stir 
lest  my  entire  suit  of  skin  should  drop  off.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and,  holding  the 
bucket  over  my  head,  he  poured  down  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  that  sent  a  shock  into  my  very 
core.  It  was  a  relief,  however,  as  it  eventually 
enabled  me  to  open  my  eyes.  When  I  did  open 
them,  the  first  object  in  view  was  that  diabolical 
wretch,  grinning  horribly,  and  squinting  with  a 
malicious  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  his  labors. 
I  was  red  all  over,  a  perfect  boiled  lobster  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  *  Tahib  V  said  he,  signifying. 
Good,  isn't  it!  ^  Takib,  heyl'  And  then  he 
took  from  a  large  bowl  of  suds  a  familiar-looking 
instrument,  a  brush,  which  he  fastened  on  his 
hand,  and  seizing  h'old  of  me  by  the  arm,  com- 
menced rubbing  with  all  his  mi|rht.  To  be 
carded  down  in  this  manner  with  a  hard  brush, 
the  wooden  part  of  which  now  and  then  touched 
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up  some  acute  angle,  was  not  productive  of 
agreeable  sensations,  but  it  was  a  yast  improve- 
ment on  the  hot-water  process.  Such  exquisite 
delight  did  the  villainous  old  mummy  take  in  it, 
that  he  strained  every  muscle  with  zeal,  and 
snorted  like  a  racer,  his  fiery  eye  glaring  on  me 
with  a  fiendish  expression,  and  his  long  pointed 
teeth,  glistening  through  the  steam,  as  if  nothing 
would  have  aflTorded  him  half  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  to  bite  me.  Stretching  me  on  my  back, 
he  scrubbed  away  from  head  to  foot,  raking  over 
the  collar  bones,  ribs,  and  shin  bones  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  enthusiasm.  This  done,  he  reversed 
the  position,  and  raked  his  way  back,  lingering 
with  great  relish  on  every  spinal  elevation,  till 
he  reached  the  back  of  my  head,  which  event  he 
signalized  by  bringing  the  end  of  the  brush  in 
sudden  contact  with  it.  He  then  pulled  me  up 
into  a  sitting  posture  again ;  for  by  this  time  I 
was  quite  loose,  and  felt  resigned  to  any  thing* 
and  drawing  the  brush  skillfully  over  the  beaten 
track,  gathered  up  several  rolls  of  fine  skin,  each 
of  which  he  exhibited  to  me,  with  a  grin  of  tri- 
umph, as  a  token  of  uncommon  skill.     *  Tahib, 


Howadji?     TaMhV     Good;    isn't  your  excel- 
lency cleverly  done,  ehl 

"  Having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  indefatigable  monster  again  covered 
me  up  in  a  sea  of  lather,  and  while  I  was  writh- 
ing in  renewed  agonies  from  streams  of  soap 
that  kept  running  into  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  shut  them  off,  he  dashed  a  large  dipper* 
full  of  hot  water,  over  me,  following  it  by  others 
in  rapid  succession,  till,  unable  to  endure  the 
dreadful  torturing,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  seized 
the  dipper^  and  shouted,  '  backshish  V  at  the  top 
of  my  voice.  The  word  acted  like  magic.  1 
never  have  known  it  to  be  appUed  in  vain  through- 
out the  East.  It  opens  sacred  places,  corrupts 
sacred  characters,  gives  inspiration  to  the  lazy, 
and  new  life  to  the  desponding ;  in  short,  it  ac- 
complishes wonders,  no  matter  how  miraculous. 
From  that  moment  I  was  a  happy  man ;  rubbed 
down  with  a  lamb-like  gentleness,  smoothed  over 
softly  with  warm  sheets,  dried  up  from  head  to 
foot;  turbaned  like  a  Pasha,  slipped  into  my 
clogs,  and  supported  through  the  various  cham- 
bers into  the  grand  saloon. 


\\'ff\ 
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THB   BATHS   OV   DAMASCUS. 
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**  An  attendant  now  handed  us  chiboucks  and 
coffee,  which,  together  with  the  delightful  sense 
of  cleanliness  and  relief  from  all  further  suffer- 
ing, produced  a  glow  that  was  quite  ecstatic. 
Covered  up  to  our  necks  in  warm  sheets,  we  lay 
back,  supported  by  pillows,  sipped  our  coffee  and 
smoked  our  chiboucks  with  a  relish  to  which  all 
the  past  pleasures  of  life  seemed  absolutely  flat. 
A  thorough  feeling  of  forgiveness,  a  quiet  sense 
of  happiness,  and  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
world  and  all  its  cares,  pervaded  the  entire  inner 
man,  while  the  outer  was  wrapt  in  that  state  of 
physical  beatitude  which  the  Koran  pfomises  to 
the  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet  in  the  sev- 
enth heaven.'' 


THE    ARAB    MULETBBB. 

*'  The  Arab  Muleteer  is  a  practical  philosopher 
and  man  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to 
trouble  him  but  his  mule,  and  that  only  troubles 
him  when  it  wakes  him  by  running  off  the  road 
or  throwing  him  into  a  ditch.  He  wants  but 
little  here  below,  and  has  a  happy  knack  of  get- 
ging  that  little  almost  free  of  expense.  His 
mule  must  be  fed  or  it  will  die  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  that  want  he  supplies  by  taking  the 
oats  and  barley  out  of  the  trough  where  the 
horses  of  the  Howadji  feed  at  night,  and  putting 
them  in  the  place  where  his  mule  ought  to  be 
feeding.  He  does  this  when  the  dragoman  is 
not  present,  because  if  the  dragoman  saw  it, 
there  would  certainly  be  an  unpleasant  state  of 
feeling  between  the  parties.  The  muleteer  is  a 
man  of  peace  ;  he  wishes  to  get  along  in  the 
world  as  qui^ly  as  possible ;  hence  he  feeds  his 
mules  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  expense  of 


others,  and  says  nothing  about  it,  from  a  natural 
repugnance  to  disturbances  of  the  peace.  To 
be  sure  the  horses  of  the  Howadji  sometimes 
look  unaccountably  lank  and  dispirited ;  and  the 
mules  unaccountably  thriving  and  frisky,  but 
what  difference  does  that  make  to  the  muleteer! 
If  it  makes  any  difference  at  all  it  b  in  his  favor; 
it  prolongs  the  journey,  adds  so  much  to  his  pay, 
and  affords  him  in  some  degree  an  equivalent  for 
the  beatings  which  he  daily  receives  from  the 
dragoman. 

*'  He  takes  life  easy,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
convenience ;  sometimes  sleeping  on  the  top  of 
the  baggage,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mule, 
and  sometimes  trotting  along  with  his  comrades, 
listening  to  pleasant  stories  of  genii 
and  dragons,  or  telling  some  prettv 
tough  ones  himself,  but  always  in  that 
happy  and  contented  frame  of  mind 
which  evinces  an  entire  absence  of  care. 
Clothing  never  annoys  him  at  all ;  a 
shirt  or  two  and  an  old  sash  last  him  a 
lifetime;  breeches  he  wears  little  or 
none;  shoes  are  superfluous,  except 
when  his  circumstances  are  affluent 
What  if  he  have  nothing  to  eat  now  and 
then  1  He  can  smoke  the  pipe  of  bliss, 
and  sleep  the  sleep  of  oblivion.  What 
if  he  be  out  of  tobacco?  No  matter , 
the  Howadji  will  give  him  some.  More- 
over, he  knows  where  the  bag  is  kept, 
and  can  help  himself,  provided  nobody 
be  looking  on.  Food  is  the  least  of  his 
wants.  A  bunch  of  grapes  or  figs  and 
a  piece  of  leather  bread  satisfy  all  his 
necessities  in  this  respect ;  and  occa- 
sionally there  are  pots  and  pans  that 
come  in  as  a  sort  of  relish,  to  be  licked 
when  the  dragoman  has  been  drinking 
a  little  arrack,  and  feels  unusually 
good-natured.  A  very  happy  fellow  is 
^  the  Arab  muleteer,  take  him  sdtogether, 
sleeping  and  smoking  his  way  through 
life  on  a  capital  of  one  mule.  Whea 
he  gets  rich  by  making  a  fortune  of  ten 
dollars,  he  buys  a  small  ass,  so  that  he 
can  ride  after  his  mule,  and  boast  an 
ass  of  his  own  :  and  then  he  assumes  the  honor- 
able  position  of  a  Howadji  among  muleteers,  and 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  gentleman.*' 

THK  ARAB  GUARD  TO  THB  DEAD  SEA. 

"  While  we  were  sitting  upon  the  top  of  the 
ruin,  there  came  out  from  among  the  rocks  close 
by  a  ragged  Arab,  of  most  uncouth  aspect,  with 
a  long  gun  hung  over  his  shoulders  and  a  rusty 
sword  swinging  by  his  side.  An  old  pistol  and 
a  crooked  knife  were  thrust  in  his  sash,  which 
was  long  and  flashy,  but  defaced  by  the  dirt  of 
ages.  All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  com- 
bined in  his  turban,  his  tawdry  vestments,  and 
scanty  breeches,  and  his  nose  was  hooked  like 
an  eagle's,  and  his  eyes  flashed  and  wandered 
like  the  eyes  of  some  wild  beast  that  had  been 
caught  not  long  before.  I  declare,  within  bounds, 
that  he  was  the  most  ferocious,  unshaved,  un- 
washed, and  dilapidated  looking  vagabond  I  had 
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seen  in  all  my  traveLs,  and  it  was  not  without 
suspicion  that  I  watched  him  as  he  approached, 
and  a  lurking  fear  that  there  were  more  of  the 
same  kind  not  far  off.  Sure  enough,  out  came 
another  pretty  soon,  just  as  if  the  ground  had 


ARAB    GUARD   TO    THE    DEAD   8BA. 

opened  and  let  him  through  from  some  infernal 
region  below ;  and  another  soon  after,  rubbing 
his  eyes ;  and  then  another  waking  himself  up 
too,  all  armed  like  the  first,  with  long  guns 
mounted  all  over  with  brass,  and  rusty  swords, 
and  old  pistols  fastened  in  their  sashes,  and  all 
looking  so  ragged  and  hungry,  and  so  much  like 
genuine  robbers,  that  I  involuntarily  turned  to 
see  if  Yusef  had  brought  his  fire-arms  to  bear 
upon  them.  My  chief  dependence  was  upon 
Yusef,  for  I  never  carried  any  weapon  of  defense 
except  a  penknife,  and  my  companion  was  like- 
wise unarmed.  Besides,  Yusef  had  a  courageous 
and  blood-thirsty  disposition,  as  he  repeatedly 
avowed,  and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
killing  people,  which  I  was  not  naturally  fond 
of,  apart  from  the  risk  of  killing  myself  by  car- 
rying deadly  weapons.  I  had  always  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment that  if  I  carried  a  revolver  or  pistol  of 
any  kind  in  my  pocket,  it  would  go  oflf  and  dis- 
able me  for  life  ;  hence  I  never  carried  any  thing 
more  deadly  than  a  penknife,  and  that  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  use  in  the  way  of  violence  unless 
driven  to  the  last  extremity.  At  last  I  made 
bold  to  come  down  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
ask  what  they  wanted.  *  Nothing,  O  prince  of 
Generals,'  said  Yusef;  *  only  to  take  you  to  the 
Dead  Sea.*  *  Do  you  mean  to  say,  thou  vilest 
of  dragomans,  that  this  is  the  Arab  guard  sent 
here  by  the  Sheik  of  Jericho  to  protect  us  against 
the  Bedouins  V  *  I  do,  O  General !  It  is  verily 
the  Arab  guard.*  *  For  which  we  paid  two  hun- 
dred piasters,  and  forty  piasters  for  the  roast 
sheep  V  *  Yea,  the  same  ;  verily  the  same,  on 
my  sacred  honor  as  a  dragoman  ;  only  there  will 
be  another  man  before  we  reach  St.  Saba.' 

**  I  looked  at  their  guns,  which  were  pointed 
,in  various  directions  ;  said  nothing,  but  secretly 
hoped  the  other  man  would  not  be  a  corpse. 
For  you  perceive  the  expected  guard  of  twenty 
that  were  to  insure  our  lives  had  been  reduced 
to  eleven  imaginary  men  before  we  arrived  at 


Job's  well.  It  now  consisted  of  four  actual  beg- 
garly varlets.  Each  carried  a  long  gun,  as,  al- 
ready stated,  and  each  had  a  dangerous  way  of 
carrying  it  across  his  back,  or  over  his  shoulders, 
or  under  his  arms;  so  that  there  were  stocks 
and  muzzles  ranging  all 
round.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  one  of 
these  guns  to  go  off 
without  killing  some- 
body. As  we  rode  on 
down  the  valley,  the  fifth 
man  joined  us  ;  and 
when  I  saw  that  his 
gun  was  longer,  if  any 
thing,  than  the  rest,  and 
was  carried  so  as  to  take 
a  wider  range,  I  at  once 
committed  myself  to 
Providence,  under  the 
conviction  that  if  there 
was  any  shdbting  to  be 
done  it  would  not  be  the 
Bedouins  that  would 
suffer,  but  we  who  rode  behind  the  guard  ;  and 
especially  I  dreaded  this  result  when  I  came  to 
think  that  there  might  be  powder  in  the  pans  and 
slugs  in  the  barrels,  and  that  the  powder  might 
take  fire  if  the  locks  should  once  get  to  going. 
In  faith,  so  impressed  was  I  with  this  idea  that 
I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  call  these  fellows 
aside  the  very  first  chance,  and  prevail  upon  them 
by  a  heavy  backshuh  to  discharge  their  guns  at 
some  rock  or  tree,  and  keep  them  unloaded  un- 
til we  were  attacked  by  the  Bedouins ;  and  it 
was  my  settled  determination,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  attack,  to  join  the  Bedouin  party  at  once, 
and  remain  on  that  side  till  the  conclusion  of  th* 
fight." 

CROSSING    RIVERS    IN    PALESTINE. 

**  The  position  is  striking,  and  not  altogether 
ungraceful.  It  has  the  advantage  of  making  one 
pair  of  legs  answer  a  double  purpose — that  of 
carrying  the  owner  across  the  river,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  Howadji  who  is  mounted  upon 
the  back  of  the  owner;  and  it  presents  the 
Howadji  in  rather  a  more  elevated  point  of  view 
than  if  the  legs  of  both  parties  were  in  the  water ; 
which,  however,  sometimes  happens  before  they 
reach  the  opposite  bank.  Should  the  Arab  who 
acts  the  part  of  carrier  in  these  cases,  accident- 
ally step  upon  the  point  of  a  sharp  stick,  and 
suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  hold  of  the  gentleman  upon  his  back  will  re- 
duce both  parties  to  a  level,  but  not  to  an  equal- 
ity ;  because  the  more  elevated  naturally  falls 
underneath,  and  he  not  only  suffers  from  the  dis- 
aster, but  is  obliged  in  the  end  to  pay  backshish 
for  a  back  that  failed  to  carry  him  over,  and  no 
deduction  made  for  getting  his  own  back  satur- 
ated with  mud  and  water.'* 

THE  PATE  OP  YUSEP  BADBA. 

But  Yu8ef«  the  Prince  of  Dragomans,  had  some 
human  frailties.  Among  these  was  an  inordinate 
fondness  for  arrack.  As  be  drew  near  to  Beirut 
on  the  return  from  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  his 
fiery  soul  was  excited  by  that  fiery  spirit  to  such 
an  uncontrollable  degree,  that  he  dashed  on  far 
ahead  of  the  travelers  he  was  escorting.  En- 
countering on  the  road  a  poor  decrepit  old  Turk, 
he  administered  to  him  a  most  unmerciful  beat- 
ing, and  then  went  on  his  way  greatly  soothed 
in  mind  by  this  exploit.  Next  day,  while  he  was 
promenading  the  streets  of  Beirut,  resplendent 
in  velvet  and  gold,  narrating  to  his  admirers  the 
exploit  of  last  evening — transforming,  however, 
the  decrepit  old  Turk  into  a  terrible  giant — he 
was  pounced  upon  by  a  couple  of  soldiers,  and 
led  to  prison.  His  victim  had  found  his  way  to 
the  city,  and  entered  a  complaint  before  the  Cadi. 
And  here  is  the  sequel : 

"  In  two  hours  the  whole  town  of  Beirut  was 
in  commotion.  It  was  cried  aloud  in  Greek,  in 
Arabic,  in  Italian,  in  French,  in  English — Have 
you  heard  the  news  1  Yusef  Badra's  in  jail ! 
Badra^s  in  jaill  Badra!  Badra!  God  help  poor 
Badra !  Sad  is  the  fate  of  Badra !  Poor  Badra ! 
Unhappy  Badra ! 

*'  We  returned  toward  Demetrie's.  The  path- 
way was  lined  with  Arabs,  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  fallen  Badra.  They  cried  aloud 
to  us,  as  we  passed,  Howadji !  Howadji!  Badra! 
Badra! 

"  We  entered  the  yard  in  front  of  Demetrie's. 
It  was  filled  with  muleteers  who  had  served  un- 
der Badra ;  among  whom  we  recognized  our 
own  Mustapha.  Tbey  cried  out  to  us,  O  How- 
adji !  Howadji !  Badra !  Badra  !  Mustapha 
caught  us  frantically  by  the  coat-tails,  and  wept 
aloud,  while  he  pointed  toward  the  jail,  and  cried, 
Badra!  Badra! 

"  We  went  to  his  prison.  There  he  sat  be- 
hind the  bars,  surrounded  by  thieves  and  va- 
grants, and  stared  at  by  the  idle  rabble  outside, 
crushed  down  in  body  and  soul.  The  big  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  When  he  saw  us  he 
covered  his  face  and  groaned :  *  My  niece  did  it, 
gentlemen ;  she  made  me  drunk.  All  my  mis- 
fortunes have  come  fipom  devils  in  the  form  of 
angels.     Take  warning,  O  Howadji,  and  never 


put  faith  in  woman.'  We  told  him  how  sony 
we  were  that  we  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  that 
he  was  a  very  pitiable  object  to  be  sure,  but  he 
could  only  blame  himself  for  H ;  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  the  end,  perhaps, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prison,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  refrain  from  visiting  his 
nieces,  and  save  him  from  the  mortification  of 
being  made  drunk  on  arrack ;  that  confinement 
has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  pains  ;  and  should 
he  be  kept  in  jail  six  months  it  would  be  a  con- 
tinual source  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  blood  of  the  six  Bedouins  he  had  slain, 
and  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  killing  six  more 
as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

**  Having  thus  aflTorded  all  the  consolation  in 
our  power  to  the  unfortunate  Yusef,  we  bade 
him  a  kindly  farewell,  never  more,  perhaps,  to 
see  his  familiar  face  again.  The  steamer  for 
Alexandria  was  already  getting  up  steam. 

'*  Doctor  Mendoza  had,  with  his  customary 
kindness  of  heart,  evinced  the  most  profound 
concern  for  our  dragoman,  from  the  moment  he 
had  heard  of  his  arrest  by  the  Turkish  soldiers. 
He  went  to  the  Portuguese  consul's  that  after- 
noon, before  the  steamer  sailed,  and  stated  the 
whole  case  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  Yusef 's  r»> 
lease.  On  his  return  he  popped  his  head  in  at 
the  door  of  our  room,  where  we  sat  smoking  our 
chihoucks,  and  lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  Destroyer  of  Robbers.  With  a  clouded  brow 
and  desponding  voice,  he  told  us  of  the  inter- 
view : 

*'  *  I  have  speak  my  consul  for  your  dragoman. 
No-ting  can  be  done.  She  are  necess  to  remain 
in  jail,  because  she  can  not  get  out.  No  more 
she  shall  voyage  at  present.  'Tis  imposs.  It 
will  be  necess  for  her  to  remain  tranquil.  Very 
bad  hotel  in  jail,  because  it  are  without  the  con- 
venience for  eat  and  sleep.  Consequent  she  shall 
die.  Dis  is  all.  No  more  at  present  she  shall 
get  out.     I  am  very  sorry,  but — 'tis  imposs !' " 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

NAPOLEON    IN   COUNCIL. 

THE  amount  of  intellectual  labor  which  Na- 
poleon performed  seems  actually  superhu- 
man. No  other  man  has  ever  approached  him 
in  this  respect.  His  correspondence,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Paris,  would  amount  to  many 
hundred  volumes.  His  genius  illumines  every 
subject  upon  which  he  treats.  The  whole  ex- 
panse of  human  knowledge  seemed  familiar  to 
him.  He  treats  of  war,  government,  legislation, 
education,  finance,  political  economy,  theology, 
philosophy,  engineering — ^upon  every  subject 
which  can  interest  the  human  mind,  and  he  is 


alike  great  in  all.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant and  terrible  wars  through  which  his  band- 
ed foes  compelled  him  to  struggle,  and  all  the 
cares  of  an  empire,  which  at  times  seemed  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Europe,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  reign  he  wrote  or  dictated  more 
than  the  united  works  of  Lope  da  Vega,  Vol- 
taire, and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  three  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  of  Spain,  France,  and  En- 
gland. His  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
Directory,  during  the  two  years  from  1796,  to 
1798,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1819, 
amounts  to  seven  large  closely-printed  volumes. 
The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  interest, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
ministers.     It  strikingly  shows  his  lofty  spirit, 
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his  noble  ambition,  his  expanded  views*  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  the  blended  familiarity  and 
elevation  of  tone  with  which  he  addressed  his 
ministers. 

"  Fontainebleaa,  Nov.  14,  1807. 

**  Monsieur  Cretet,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
— ^You  have  received  the  Imperial  decree  by 
which  I  have  authorized  the  sinking-fund  to 
lend  1,600,000  dollars  to  the  city  of  Paris.  I 
suppose  that  yovL  are  employed  in  taking  meas- 
ures which  may  bring  these  works  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  and  may  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  city.  In  these  works  there  are  some  which 
will  not  be  very  productive,  but  are  merely  for 
ornament.  There  are  others,  such  as  galleries 
over  the  markets,  the  slaughter-houses^  &c., 
which  will  be  very  productive.  But  to  make 
them  so  will  require  activity.  The  shops,  for 
which  I  have  granted  you  funds,  are  not  yet 
commenced.  I  suppose  you  have  taken  up  the 
funds  destined  for  the  fountains,  and  that  you 
have  employed  them  provisionally  for  the  ma- 
chine at  Marly  Carry  on  the  whole  with  spirit. 
This  system  of  advancing  money  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  augment  its  branches  of  revenue,  is 
also  intended  to  contribute  to  its  embellishment. 
My  intention  is  to  extend  it  to  other  depart- 
ments. 

*'  I  have  many  canals  to  make  ;  that  from  Di- 
jon to  Paris ;  that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone ; 
and  that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt.  These 
three  canals  can  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as 
could  be  wished.  My  intention  is,  independent- 
ly of  the  funds  which  are  granted  from  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state,  to  seek  extraordinary  funds 
for  the  three  canals.  For  this  purpose  I  should 
like  to  sell  the  canals  of  St.  Quentin,  the  produce 
of  which  might  be  employed  to  expedite  the 
works  of  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  In  fact,  I 
would  sell  even  the  canal  of  Ijanguedoc,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone.  I  suppose 
that  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  might  be  sold  for 
1,600,000  dollars ;  that  of  Loing  for  as  much ; 
and  the  canal  of  Languedoc  for  more.  There 
would  then  be  6,000,000  dollars  procured  imme- 
diately, which  I  should  employ  in  carrying  on 
the  three  great  canals  with  all  possible  rapidity. 
I  have  the  money.  The  state  will  lose  nothing ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  gain ;  since  if  it  loses 
the  revenues  of  the  canals  of  Loing,  St.  Quentin, 
and  that  of  the  South,  it  will  gain  the  product 
of  the  canals  of  the  Sdieldt,  Napoleon,  and  Bur- 
gundy. When  these  works  are  completed,  if 
circumstances  permit,  I  shall  sell  these,  in  or- 
der to  make  others.  Thus,  my  object  is  to 
pursue  a  directly  opposite  course  to  that  of  En- 
gland. In  England,  a  charter  would  have  been 
granted  for  constructing  the  canal  of  Quentin, 
and  the  work  would  have  been  left  to  capital- 
ists. I  have,  on  the  contrary,  begun  by  con- 
structing the  canal  of  St.  Quentin.  It  has  cost, 
I  believe,  1,600,000  dollars  ;  it  will  produce 
100,000  dollars  annually.  I  shall  then  lose  no- 
thing by  selling  it  to  a  company  for  what  it  has 
cost  me ;  since,  with  this  money,  I  shall  con- 


struct other  canals.  Make  me,  I  beg  of  you,  a 
report  upon  this  subject,  otherwise  we  shall  die 
without  seeing  these  canals  navigated.  In  fact, 
it  is  six  years  since  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  was 
begun,  and  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Now,  these 
canals  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  ex- 
pense of  that  of  Burgundy  is  estimated  at  six 
millions.  What  can  be  expended  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  state  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  yearly.  The  depart- 
ments do  not  furnish  more  than  100,000  dollars. 
It  would,  then,  require  twenty  years  to  finish 
this  canal.  What  may  not  happen  in  this  time? 
Wars  and  inefficient  men  will  come,  and  the 
canals  will  remain  unfinished.  The  canal  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  also  cost  a  large 
sum.  The  general  funds  of  the  state  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  on  as  quickly  as  we  could 
wish.  The  canal  df  Napoleon  is  in  the  same 
situation.  Let  me  know  how  much  it  will  be 
possible  to  expend  yearly  on  each  of  these  three 
canals.  I  suppose  that,  without  injuring  other 
works,  we  might  allow  to  each,,  yearly,  three 
or  four  millions ;  and  that  thus  in  five  or  six 
years  we  might  see  them  all  navigated.  You  win 
inform  me  how  much  the  existing  imposts  will 
furnish  for  these  three  canals ;  how  much  I  have 
grranted  for  1808 ;  and  the  supplementary  fonds 
which  I  granted  in  1806,  for  carr3ing  on  theee 
works  with  the  greatest  activity.  You  will  pro- 
pose to  me  to  sell  the  three  canals  already  fin- 
ished, and  at  what  price  it  would  be  best  to  sell 
them.  I  take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  finding 
purchasers :  then  we  shall  have  money  in  abun- 
dance. You  must  tell  me,  in  your  report,  how 
much  the  three,  which  I  wish  speedily  to  finish, 
are  estimated  to  cost,  and  compare  it  with  the 
sums  which  the  three  old  canals  have  cost  that 
I  wish  to  sell. 

**  You  understand  what  I  wish.  My  intention 
is,  to  go  beyond  your  report  Perhaps  it  will 
lead  to  opening  a  fund  for  public  works,  into 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  navigation  of  the  ca* 
nals  would  be  immediately  thrown.  We  might 
thus  grant  to  this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  three  canals,  and  of  others  besides,  if  there 
are  any  which  can  be  sold.  With  this  institu- 
tion, we  should  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

**  I  have  made  the  glory  of  my  reign  to  consist 
in  changing  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  my 
Empire.  The  execution  of  these  great  works  is 
as  necessary  to  the  interest  of  my  people  as  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  attach  equal  importance 
and  great  glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendicity. 
Funds  are  not  wanting.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  proceeds  slowly,  and  meantime, 
years  are  passing  away.  We  must  not  pass 
through  this  world  without  leaving  traces  which 
may  commend  our  memory  to  posterity.  I  am 
going  to  be  absent  for  a  month.  Be  ready  on 
the  15th  December,  to  answer  all  these  questions, 
which  you  will  have  examined  in  detail,  that  I 
may  be  able,  by  a  general  decree,  to  put  the 
finishing  blow  to  mendicity.  You  must  find,  be* 
fore  the  15th  December,  in  the  reserved  funds, 
and  the  funds  of  the  communes,  the  neoeasaiy 
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means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or  one  hundred 
houses  for  the  extirpation  of  beggary.  The 
places  where  they  shall  be  erected  must  be  desig- 
nated, and  the  regulations  completed.  Do  not 
ask  me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtain  fur- 
ther instructions.  You  have  young  auditors, 
intelligent  prefects,  skillful  engineers.  Bring 
all  into  action,  and  do  not  sleep  in  the  ordinary 
labors  of  the  bureau.  It  is  necessary,  likewise, 
that,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  works,  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  so  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine 
season,  France  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
country  without  a  single  beggar,  and  where  all 
the  population  may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and 
render  productive  our  immense  territory. 

"You  must  also  prepare  for  me  all  that  is 
necessary  respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  obtaining,  from  the  draining  of  the  marshes 
of  Cottentin  and  Rochefort,  money  for  support- 
ing the  fund  for  public  works,  and  for  finishing 
the  drainings,  or  preparing  others. 


"  The  winter  evenings  are  long ;  fill  your  port- 
folios, that  we  may  be  able,  during  the  evenings 
of  these  three  months,  to  discuss  the  means  for 
attaining  great  results.*  Napoleon." 

• 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  Napoleon 
appeared  much  incensed  against  one  of  hiiB  gen- 
erals. He  attacked  him  with  great  severity  as- 
serting that  his  principles  and  opinions  tended 
to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  state.  A  member 
of  the  Council,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of 
the  absent  general,  undertook  his  defense,  stating 
that  he  lived  quietly  on  his  estate,  without  ob- 
truding his  opinions  apon  others,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  were  productive  of  no  ill  effects. 
The  Emperor  vehemently  commenced  a  reply, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and  turning  to 
the  defender  of  the  absent  said,  "  But  he  is  your 
friend,  sir.  You  do  right  to  defend  him.  I  had 
forgotten  it.     Let  us  speak  of  something  else.** 

M.  Dam  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  indefatigable  appli- 
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cation  to  business.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that 
'*  he  labored  like  an  ox,  while  he  displayed  the 
courage  of  a  lion.'*  On  one  occasion  only  were 
his  energies  ever  known  to  fail.  The  Emperor 
called  him  at  midnight  to  write  from  his  dicta- 
tion. M.  Daru  was  so  completely  overcome  by 
fatigue,  that  hei;ould  scarcely  hold  his  pen.  At 
last  nature  triumphed,  and  he  fell  asleep  over  his 
paper.  After  enjoying  a  sound  nap,  he  awoke, 
and  to  his  amazement  perceived  the  Emperor, 
by  his  side,  quietly  engaged  in  writing  He 
saw,  by  the  shortness  of  the  candles,  (hat  he 
had  slept  for  some  time.  As  he  sat  for  a  mor 
ment  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  Emperor. 

'*  Well,  sir  ;'*  said  Napoleon  with  rather  an 
ironical  smile,  **  you  see  that  I  have  been  doing 


your  work,  since  you  would  not  do  it  yourself 
I  suppose  that  you  have  eaten  a  hearty  supper, 
and  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  But  business 
must  not  be  neglected." 

'*  I  pass  a  pleasant  evening.  Sire !"  exclaimed 
M.  Daru,  *'  I  have  been  for  several  nights  closely 
engaged  in  work,  without  any  sleep.  Of  thu 
your  Majesty  now  sees  the  consequence.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  for  it." 

**  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  thisi"  said 
Napoleon,  *'  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you.  Go  to 
bed.     Good- night  M.  Daru.** 

*  It  was  the  reading  of  this  letter,  many  years  ago, 
which  first  led  the  author  of  thetie  articles  to  imagine 
that  jostioe  had  not  heen  done  to  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  subsequent  years  has  not  weakened  that  senti- 
ment. 
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Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  influence  wielded 
by  literary  and  scientific  men,  ever  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  It 
was  an  invariable  rule  of  this  body,  that  a  newly 
elected  member  was  to  deliver  a  speech  eulogistic 
of  the  member  whom  he  was  succeeding.  M. 
Chateaubriand,  a  friend  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
succeeding  M.  Chenier,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Louis  XVI.  Chateaubriand,  trampling  upon 
established  courtesy,  stigmatized  the  political 
principles  of  his  predecessor,  and  proscribed  him 
as  a  regicide.  A  scene  of  uproar  immediately 
ensued,  and  a  stormy  and  angry  debate  agitated 
Che  assembly.  From  the  Institute  the  dispute 
spread  rapidly  through  Paris.  Old  feuds  were 
revived  and  the  most  bitter  animosities  rekindled. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  speech  to  be  shown  to  him, 
pronounced  it  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  and 
forbade  its  publication.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  who  was  also  a  prominent  officer 
in  the  Emperor^s  household,  had  taken  a  lively 
part  in  the  discussion,  sustaining  the  views  of 
M.  Chateaubriand. 

At  the  next  levee,  when  a  group  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  France  was  assembled 
around  the  Emperor,  the  offending  officer  made 
his  appearance.     Napoleon  thus  addressed  him : 

**  How  long  is  it,  sir,"  said  he,  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  **  since  the  Institute  has  presumed 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  political  assembly! 
The  province  of  the  institute  is  to  produce  poetry 
and  to  censure  faults  of  language.  Let  it  beware 
how  it  forsakes  the  domain  of  literature,  or  I  shall 
take  measures  to  bring  it  back  within  its  limits 
And  is  it  possible  that  ycm,  sir,  have  sanctioned 
such  an  intemperate  harangue  by  your  approba- 
tion 1  If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  insane,  or  dis- 
posed to  malevolence,  a  mad-house  may  cure 
him,  or  a  punishment  correct  him.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  are  consci- 
entiously his  own,  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  sur- 
render them  to  my  policy,  which  is  unknown  to 
him.  But  with  you  the  case  is  totally  different. 
You  are  constantly  near  my  person.  You  are 
acquainted  with  all  my  acts.  You  know  my. 
Will.  There  may  be  an  excuse  in  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand *s  favor.  There  can  be  none  in  yours. 
Sir,  I  hold  you  guilty.  I  consider  your  conduct 
as  criminal.  It  tends  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
days  of  disorder  and  confusion,  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  Are  we  then  banditti  ?  And  am  I 
but  an  usurper!  Sir,  I  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  by  hurling  another  from  it.  I  found  the 
crown.  It  had  fallen.  I  snatched  it  up,  and 
the  nation  placed  it  on  my  head.  Respect  the 
nation's  act.  To  submit  facts  that  have  recently 
occurred  to  public  discussion  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  court  fresh  convulsions,  and  to 
become  an  enemy  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
restoration  of  monarchy  is  vailed  in  mystery, 
and  must  remain  so.  Wherefore  then,  I  pray, 
this  new  proposed  proscription  of  members  of 
the  Convention  and  of  regicides  ?  Why  are  sub- 
jects of  so  delicate  a  nature  again  brought  to 
light!  To  God  alone  it  must  belong  to  pro- 
nounce upon  what  is  no  longer  within  the  reach 


of  the  judgment  of  men  !  Have  I  then  lost  the 
fruit  of  all  my  caro!  Have  all  my  efforts  been 
of  so  little  avail,  that  as  soon  as  my  presence  no 
longer  restrains  you,  you  are  quite  ready  onc9 
more  to  bathe  in  each  other's  blood  !" 

**  Alas !  poor  France  !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  **  long  yet  wilt  thou  need  the 
guardian's  care.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  quell  your  dissensions.  To  unite  all  parties 
has  been  the  constant  object  of  my  solicitude. 
I  have  made  all  meet  under  the  same  roof,  sit  at 
the  same  board,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup.  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  second  my 
endeavors.  Since  I  have  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, have  I  ever  inquired  into  the  lives, 
actions,  opinions,  or  writings  of  any  one !  Im- 
itate my  forbearance.  I  have  ever  had  but  one 
aim.  I  have  ever  asked  but  this  one  question, 
*  Will  you  sincerely  assist  me  in  promoting  the 
true  interest  of  France!'  All  those  who  have 
answered  affirmatively,  have  been  placed  by  me 
in  a  straight  road,  cased  in  a  rock,  and  without 
issue  on  either  side.  Through  this  I  have  urged 
them  on  to  the  other  extremity,  where  my  fin- 
ger pointed  to  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the 
splendor  of  France." 

This  reprimand  was  so  severe,  that  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  a  man  of  honor  and 
delicate  feelings,  determined  to  ask  an  audience 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  tender  his  resignation. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  immediately  said  to  him — 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  come  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  yesterday.  You  felt  hurt  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  have  felt  no  less  so.  But  it  was 
a  piece  of  advice  which  I  thought  it  right  to  give 
to  more  than  one  person.  If  it  has  the  desired 
effect  of  producing  some  public  good,  we  must 
not  either  of  us  regret  the  circumstance.  Think 
no  more  about  it." 

Napoleon  introduced  this  year  into  the  finan- 
cial department,  the  most  rigid  system  of  ac- 
counts by  double  entry.  The  decree  requiring 
this  is  in  force  to  the  present  day.  It  has  ren- 
dered the  French  system  of  accounts  the  most 
sure,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  clear  of 
any  in  Europe. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  Na- 
poleon proposed  that  long  galleries,  or  rather 
streets,  covered  with  glass,  for  pedestrians  only, 
should  be  constructed,  to  shelter  buyers  and 
sellers  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
This  was  the  origin  of  those  brilliant  Passages, 
where  every  visitor  to  Paris  loiters  away  so 
many  pleasant  hours.  Forty  slaughter  houses 
had  deformed  Paris,  filling  the  air  with  pestilent 
odors  and  paining  the  eye  with  the  revolting 
necessities  of  the  shambles.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Napoleon  they  were  all  removed.  Four  large 
and  peculiarly  appropriate  houses  were  con- 
struct^ for  these  purposes  outside  of  the  city, 
and  near  the  four  principal  entrances  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  generals  and  the  soldiers  who  had  en- 
dured such  wasting  fatigue,  and  who  had  achieved 
such  Herculean  enterprises  for  France,  were  most 
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magnificently  rewarded.  Besides  their  regular 
pay,  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  were  expend- 
ed in  gifls,^as  an  expression  of  gratitude.  A 
handsome  annuity  was  settled  upon  every  wound- 
led  soldier.  Napoleon  seemed  never  weary  in 
lavishing  favors  upon  those,  who,  in  fields  of 
blood,  had  defended  and  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  France. 

He  was  magnificent  in  his  provision  for  others. 
He  was  simple,  frugal,  economical  in  the  highest 
decree,  in  every  thing  which  related  to  himself 
With  an  eagle  eye  he  guarded  against  the  slight- 
est misapplication  of  the  public  funds. 

The  adopted  mother  of  Josephine  having  died 
at  Martinique,  he  directed  that  the  negroes  and 
negresses  who  had  served  her,  should  be  made 
free  and  placed  in  a  condition  of  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  He  ordered  the  number  of 
Christian  chapels  to  be  increased  to  30,000,  that 
the  benefits  of  divine  service  might  be  extended 
to  every  village  in  the  empire.  He  endowed 
several  thc^ological  seminaries  to  encourage  suit- 
able persons  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

The  nation  insisted  that  the  civic  code,  which 
had  become  the  crowning  glory  of  France,  should 
be  called  the  Code  Napoleon.  '*  Assuredly," 
says  Thiers,  **  if  ever  title  was  merited,  it  was 
this.  For  that  code  was  as  much  the  work  of 
Napoleon  as  were  the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and 
of  Jena.  He  had  soldiers  who  lent  him  their 
arms.  He  had  lawyers  who  lent  him  their  knowl- 
edge. But  to  the  force  of  his  will,  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  was  owing  the  completion 
of  that  great  work."  It  will  remain,  through  all 
time,  a  memorial  which  never  can  be  sullied,  of 
Napoleon's  genius  and  philanthropy.  The  Em- 
peror wrote  to  all  the  princes  under  his  influence 
urging  them  to  introduce  into  their  respective  I 
Vol.  VI.— No.  86.— SB 


states  this  code  of  justice  and  of  civil  equality. 
It  was  thus  established  in  large  portions  of  Eu- 
rope, conveying,  wherever  it  went,  perfect  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  putting  an  end  to  feudal  tyranny. 

In  his  intense  desire  to  promote  the  grandeur 
of  France,  Napoleon  appreciated,  perhaps  more 
highly  than  any  other  sovereign,  the  glory  of 
intellectual  achievements.  Science,  literature, 
arts,  he  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  He 
was  the  first  general  the  world  has  ever  known, 
who  united  with  his  army,  a  literary  and  scientific 
corps  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
Under  his  fostering  care  Lagrange  gave  a  new 
power  to  abstract  calculation.  La  Place,  striding 
beyond  the  limits  attained  by  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  rendered  his  name  as  immortal  as 
those  celestial  bodies  whose  movements  he  had 
calculated  with  such  sublime  precision.  Cuvier 
exploring  the  mausoleums  of  past  creations,  re- 
vealed the  wondrous  history  of  our  planet,  when 
**  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'* 

The  world  is  destined  to  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed by  the  writings  of  Napoleon  as  it  has  been 
by  his  deeds.  Neither  Bourbon  nor  Orleanist 
has  been  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  fame.  His 
letters,  his  proclamations,  his  bulletins,  his  in- 
structions to  his  ministers,  glow  with  the  noblest 
eloquence  of  genius.  They  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  world.  And  they  will  disperse  much  of 
that  mist  of  calumny  and  detraction  which  have 
so  long  sullieil  his  renown.  No  one  can  peruse 
the  papers  of  this  extraordinary  man  without 
admiring  the^  majesty  of  his  all  comprehensive 
mind.  The  clearness,  the  precision,  the  fervor, 
the  imperious  demonstration,  and  the  noble  aim- 
plicity  which  are  impressed  upon  all  of  his  utter- 
ances, give  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
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acience,  of  literature,  and  of  eloquence.  **  Sin- 
gular destiny/'  exclaims  Thiers,  after  perusing 
volumes  of  manuscripts  from  his  pen,  "  of  that 
prodigious  man,  to  be  the  greatest  vniter  of  his 
time,  while  he  was  its  greatest  caplavn,  its  great- 
est legislator^  its  greatest  administrator. 

Every  man  of  refined  genius  admires  the  clas- 
sical productions  of  the  scholars  of  Greece  and 
liome.  Napoleon,  from  a  natural  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  strove  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
for  classical  studies  in  the  university.  There  is 
an  element  of  melancholy  which  pervades  every 
noble  mind.  Amidst  the  mausoleums  of  dead 
empires,  such  spirits  love  to  linger.  The  utili- 
tarianism of  Napoleon  was  beautifully  blended 
with  the  highest  poetic  sensibility.  The  sun 
which  ripens  the  com  and  fills  the  succulent 
herb  with  nutriment,  also  pencils  with  beauty 
the  violet  and  the  rose. 

To  encourage  exertion,  and  to  rescue  merit 
from  hostile  or  unjust  detraction.  Napoleon  had 
classes  of  the  Institute  organized,  to  give  a  per- 
fectly impartial  report  upon  the  progress  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  These 
reports  were  read  to  the  Emperor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State,  and  munificent 
rewards  were  conferred  upon  the  deserving. 
When  the  reading  of  the  first  report  was  finished, 
Napoleon  said  to  the  deputies  of  the  Institute. 


*'  Gentlemen  !  if  the  French  language  is  be- 
come an  universal  language,  it  is  to  the  men  of 
genius  who  have  sat,  or  who  still  sit  among  you, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this.  I  attach  a  value 
to  the  success  of  your  labors.  They  tend  to  en- 
lighten my  people.  They  are  essential  to  the 
glory  of  my  crown.  I  have  heard  with  satis&c- 
tion  the  report  you  have  just  made  to  me.  You 
may  rely  on  my  protection." 

The  approbation  of  the  Emperor  was  the  high- 
est reward  which  genius  could  receive.  DesiN 
ous  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  arts  of  design, 
he  visited  with  Josephine  and  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  his  court,  the  studio  of  the  painter 
David.  This  distinguished  artist  had  just  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  the  Coronation.  He  bad 
selected  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  was 
placing  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  Em- 
press. The  painting  had  been  criticised  as  rather 
representing  the  coronation  of  Josephine  than 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  contemplated 
for  a  few  moments,  in  silence,  the  impressive 
scene  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  had  so  viv- 
idly delineated.  Then,  turning  to  the  painter, 
he  said, 

'*  Monsieur  David,  this  is  well,  very  well,  in- 
deed. The  Empress,  my  mother,  the  Emperor, 
all  are  most  appropriately  placed.  You  have 
made  me  a  French  knight.     I  am  gratified  that 
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you  have  thus  transmitted  to  future  ages  the 
proois  of  aflection  I  was  desirous  of  testifying 
toward  the  Empress."  Then  advancing  two 
steps,  and  turning  toward  the  painter,  he  un- 
•  covered  his  head,  and  bowing  profoundly,  said, 
**  Monsieur  David,  I  salute  you." 

**Sire,*'  replied  the  painter,  with  admirable 
tact,  "  I  receive  the  compliment  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  name  of  all  the  artists  in  the  Empire.  I 
am  happy  in  beiAg  the  individual  one  you  deign 
to  make  the  channel  of  such  an  honor. 

This  painting  was  afterward  suspended  in  the 
grand  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Napoleon,  in  a 
second  visit,  met  by  appointment  M.  David  and 
all  his  pupils.  He  conferred  upon  those  young 
artists  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  also 
conferred  upon  M.  David  the  dignity  of  an  officer 
in  that  honorary  corps. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  hardly  decorous  to  intro- 
duce the  public  to  the  private  and  sacred  hours 
of  the  Emperor.  Yet  the  most  trivial  acts  il- 
lustrate character.  Every  thing  is  interesting 
which  can  throw  Kght  upon  one  whom  the 
world  has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  extraor- 
nary  man  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  had  separate  apartments  in 
the  palace.  He  occasionally,  however,  passed 
the  night  with  Josephine,  when  much  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  conversation.  The  feithful 
valet  of  the  Emperor,  Constant,  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  apartment  at  seven  o'clock  to  awake 
the  imperial  couple,  draw  the  curtains,  and  re- 
plenish the  fire,  if  necessary.  The  valet  thus  art- 
lessly reports  the  scene  which  usually  ensued : 

**  The  Emperor  commonly  asked  for  tea,  or 
an  infusion  of  orange  flowers,  and  rose  imme- 
diately after.  The  Empress  would  say,  with  a 
smile,  *  Will  you  rise  so  soon  t  Remain  a  little 
longer.'  *  Well,  if  I  do,  you  will  not  sleep,  will 
you  1*  was  his  Majesty *s  usual  reply.  Then  he 
would  roll  her  up  in  the  coverlet,  laughing,  and 
tickling  her  on  the  cheeks  and  neck.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  the  Empress  rose  also, 
and  putting  on  a  loose  morning-dress,  either 
read  the  journal  while  the  Emperor  dressed,  or 
retired,  by  a  private  access,  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, but  never  without  addressing  some  kind 
and  condescending  words  to  myself" 

The  revolution  had  destroyed  the  feudal  throne 
ef  the  Bourbons,  but  to  construct  a  democratic 
throne  of  vastly  surpassing  splendor.  It  seems 
to  be  essential  to  a  monarchy  that  it  should  be 
surrounded  by  an  aristocracy.  Napoleon  was  a 
democratic  Emperor,  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  ever  studying  their  interests.  He  now  dis- 
played his  mighty  genius  in  the  attempt  to 
create  a  democratic  ariMocracy.  This,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  possible,  by  avoiding  the  incor- 
poration of  the  hereditary  element.  Napoleon 
wished  to  surround  his  throne  with  great  fami- 
lies, who  should  contribute  to  the  splendor  of 
French  society,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
principles  of  republican  equality.  He  thought 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
members  of  the  new  nobility  no  exclusive  priv- 


ileges, and  by  presenting  these  honorable  dis- 
tinctions as  a  reward  to  all  who  could  earn  them 
by  their  services.  He  had  at  his  disposal  im- 
mortal names  to  confer  upon  those  who  had 
performed  immortal  exploits.  The  new  nobil- 
ity, proud  of  titles  won  upon  the  fields  of  Rivoli, 
CastigUoni,  Montebello,  Auerstadt,  and  Eylau, 
were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  ancient 
aristocracy,  who  could  trace  a  proud  ancestral 
line  through  the  dimness  of  departed  centuries. 
Stable-boys,  tailors'  apprentices,  and  merchants* 
clerks,  soaring  upon  the  pinions  of  genius,  from 
uncongenial  employments,  into  the  regions  of 
mighty  enterprise  and  renown,  though  decorated 
with  the  loftiest  titles,  and  burdened  with  wealth, 
were  still  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  impov- 
erished and  undistinguished  descendants  of  the 
Condes,  the  Ghiises,  and  the  Montmorencies. 
Napoleon  was  fully  conscious  of  this  difficulty. 
In  speaking  of  the  subject  at  St.  Helena,  he  said : 
"  An  aristocrat^  is  the  true,  the  only  support 
of  a  monarchy.  Without  it,  the  state  is  a  ves- 
sel vnthout  a  rudder — a  balloon  in  the  air.  A 
true  aristocracy,  however,  must  be  ancient 
Therein  consists  its  real  ferce,  its  talismanic 
charm.  That  was  the  only  thing  which  I  could 
not  create.  Reasonable  democracy  will  never 
aspire  to  any  thing  more  than  obtaining  an 
equal  power  of  elevation  to  all.  Hie  true  poli- 
cy in  these  times  was  to  employ  the  remains  of* 
the  aristocracy  with  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  take, 
advantage  of  the  ancient  historic  names.  It  was 
the  only  way  to  throw  the  halo  of  antiquity  over 
our  modem  institutions.  My  designs  on  this 
were  quite  formed,  but  I  had  not  time  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  It  was  this :  that  every  lineal 
descendant  of  an  old  marshal  or  minister  should 
be  entitled  at  any  time  to  get  himself  declared  a 
duke  by  the  government,  upon  proving  that  he 
had  the  requisite  fortune ;  every  descendant  of 
a  general,  or  governor  of  a  province,  to  obtain 
the  title  of  a'  count  upon  obtaining  a  similar 
endowment.  This  system  would  have  advanced 
some,  excited  the  hopes  of  others,  awakened 
the  emulation  of  all,  without  injuring  any  one. 
Pretty  toys,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  government  of  men.  Old  and 
corrupted  nations  can  not  be  governed  on  the- 
.same  principles  with  those  which  are  simple 
.and  virtuous.  For  one,  in  these  times,  who 
•would  sacrifice  all  to  the  public  good,  there  are 
thousands  and  millions  who  are  governed  only 
by  their  interests,  their  vanity,  or  their  enjoy- 
ment. To  attempt  to  regenerate  such  a  people 
in  a  day,  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The 
true  genius  of  the  workman  consists  in  making 
a  right  use  of  the  materials  which  he  has  at  his 
disposal,  to  extract  good  even  from. the  elements 
which  appear  at  first  sight  most  adverse  to  his 
designs.  There  is  the  reat  secret  of  the  revival 
of  titles,  ribbons,  and  crosses.  And,  after  all,, 
these  toys  are  attended  with  few  inconveniences, 
and  are  not  without  some  advantages.  In  the' 
state  of  civilization  in  which  we  are  placed,  they- 
are  proper  to  awaken  the  respect  of  the  multl^ 
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tude,  and  not  without  influence  in  producing  a 
feeling  of  self-respect  in  their  owners.  They 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  weak,  without  giving 
any  just  cause  of  offense  to  the  strong.*' 

The  attempt  to  unite  republican  equality 
with  imperial  splendor  is  vain.  But  Napoleon 
was  now  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  events  from 
which  no  finite  wisdom  could  extricate  him. 
That  France  was  incapable  of  sustaining  a  true 
republic,  ten  years  of  anarchy  had  conclusively 
proved.  But  Napoleon  was  now  gathering  all 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  surrounding 
himself  with  a  proud,  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Though  he  was  disposed  to  consecrate  all  his 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  perfect  despotism. 
He  seems  to  have  some  misgivhigs  himself  re- 
specting the  expediency  of  appointing  an  hered- 
itary aristocracy. 

O'Meara  remarked  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
that  it  had  excited  some  surprise  that  he  never 
j^ve  a  dukedom  in  France  to  any  person,  al- 
though he  had  created  many  dukes  elsewhere. 
He  replied^  *'  It  would  have  created  great  dis- 
content among  the^people.  If,  for  example,  I 
had  made  one  of  my  marshals  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne,  it  would  have  excited  great .  alarm  in 
Bourgogne,  They  would  have  conceived  that 
some  feudal  rights  and  territory  were  attached 
to  the  title.  Th0  natiom  hated  the  old  nobility 
so  much,  that  the  creation  of  any  rank  riesem- 
bling  them  would  have  given  universal  discon- 
tent, which  I,  powerful  as  I  was,  dared  not 
venture  upon.  I  instituted  the  new  nobility  to 
destroy  the  old.  The  greater  part  of  those  I 
created  had  sprung  from  the  people.  Every 
private  soldier  had  a  right  to  look  up  to  the  title 
of  duke.  I  believe  that  I  acted  wrong  in  doing 
even  this.  It  lessened  that  system  of  equality 
which  pleased  the  people  so  much.  But  if  I 
had  created  dukes  with  a  French  title,  it  would 
have  been .  considered  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
feudal  privileges  with  which  the  nation  had 
been  cursed  so  long.*' 

The  power  of  Napoleon  was  absolute.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  he  could  not  control,  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was 
essential  that  he  should  be  invested  with  dicta- 
torial authority  to  repel  the  foes  banded  against 
the  independence  of  France.  Every  intelligent 
man  in  France  recognized  this  necessity.  That 
Napoleon  devoted  this  absolute  power  to  the 
glory  of  France,  and  not  to  his  own  sel6sh  in- 
dulgence, no  one  can  deny.  Ho  says,  with  his 
accustomed  glow  of  eloquence  : 

*'I  had  established  a  government  the  most 
compact,  carrying  on  its  operations  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity,  and  capable  of  the  most  nervous 
efforts.  And,  truly,  nothing  less  was  required 
to  triumph  over  (he  immense  difficulties  with 
which  we  were  surrounded,  and  to  produce  the 
marvels  which  we  accomplished.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  prefectures,  their  action  and  results, 
were  alike  admirable.  The  same  impulse  was 
given  at  the  same  instant  to  more  than  forty 
laillioBs  of  men.     By  the  aid  of  these  centres  of 


local  activity  the  movement  was  as  rapid  at  ail 
the  extremities  as  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
Strangers  who  visited  us  were  astonished  at  this 
system.  They  never  failed  to  attribute  the  im- 
mense results  which  were  attained,  to  that  uni- 
formity of  actioh  pervading  so  great  a  space. 
Each  prefect,  with  the  authority  and  local  pa- 
tronage with  which  he  was  invested,  was  in  him- 
self a  Utile  emperor.  Nevertheless,  as  he  enjoyed 
no  force  but  from  the  central  authority,  owed  all 
his  lustre  to  official  employment,  and  had  no 
natural  or  hereditary  connection  with  the  terri- 
tory over  which  his  dominion  extended,  the  sys- 
tem had  all  the  advantages  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment without  any  of  its  inconveniences  It  was 
indispensable  to  clothe  them  with  all  that  Uf- 
thority.  I  found  myself  made  dictator  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  minor  springs  should  be  entirely 
dependent  on,  and  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  grand  central  moving  power." 

The  efficiency  of  this  government  no  one  can 
question.  That  France  was  driven  to  its  adop- 
tion by  the  incessant  attacks  of  its  foes  can  not 
be  denied.  That  this  alone  enabled  Napoleon 
for  twenty  years  to  triumph  over  the  combined 
despots  of  Europe,  in  arms  against  him,  is 
equally  beyond  a  doubt.  France  in  her  peril 
surrendered  herself  to  a  dictator  in  whom  she 
reposed  confidence,  and  invested  him  with  abso- 
lute power.  Nobly  did  Napoleon  requite  the  trust. 
He  concentrated  every  energy  of  his  body  and 
every  thought  of  bis  soul  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  France.  Wherever  he  erred,  it  was 
in  the  path  of  a  lofty  and  a  generous  ambttioo. 
His  power  was  as  absolute  as  that  of  Alexander. 
But  the  Czar  was  the  monarch  of  the  nobles: 
Napoleon  the  chosen  sovereign  of  the  people 
The  centralization  of  power  was,  however,  ap- 
palling. The  Emperor  selected  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Bodies.  He  appointed  all  the  officers  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  The  w hole  police  of  France, 
all  the  magistrates,  the  judges  of  all  the  courts; 
all  persons  connected  with  the  customs,  the 
revenue  and  the  excise ;  all  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, the  teachers  in  schools,  academies  and 
universities,  the  postmasters,  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  roads,  bridges, 
pubKc  buildings,  canals,  fortresses  ^.,  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  the  ip- 
pointment  of  the  Emperor. 

One  day  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was  reading 
the  infamous  memoir  of  his  life  by  Goldsmith. 
He  found  himself  there  accused  of  every  crims 
which  a  demon  could  perpetrate.  Calmly  laying 
down  the  book  he  said — 

**  After  all,  let  them  abridge,  suppress,  and 
mutilate  as  much  as  they  please,  they  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  throw  me  entirely  into  the 
shade.  The  historian  of  France  can  not  past 
over  the  Empire.  If  he  have  any  honesty  he 
will  not  fail  to  render  mo  my  share  of  justice 
His  task  will  be  easy.  The  facts  speak  of  them- 
selves.    They  shine  like  the  sun. 

"  I  closed  Uie  gulf  of  anarchy  and  cleared  the 
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chaos.  I  purified  the  Revolution,  dignified  na- 
tions, and  established  kings.  I  excited  every 
kind  of  emulation,  rewarded  every  kind  of  merit, 
^nd  extended  the  limits  of  glory.  This  is  at 
least  something.  And  on  what  point  can  I  be 
assailed  on  which  an  historian  could  not  defend 
mel  Can  it  be  for  my  intentions?  But  even 
here  I  can  find  absolution.  Can  it  be  for  my 
despotism  t  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
dictatorship  was  absolutely  necessary.  Will  it 
be  said  that  I  restrained  liberty]  It  can  be 
proved  that  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  the 
greatest  irregularities,  still  haunted  the  thresh- 
old of  freedom.  Shall  I  be  accused  of  having 
been  too  fond  of  war  1  It  can  be  shown  that  I 
always  received  the  first  attack.  Will  it  be  said 
that  I  aimed  at  universal  monarchy  1  It  can  be 
proved  that  this  was  merely  the  result  of  fortui- 
tous circumstances,  and  that  our  enemies  led  me 
step  by  step  to  this  detcnnination.     Lastly  shall 


I  be  blamed  for  my  ambition  1  This  passion  I 
must  doubtless  be  allowed  to  possess,  and  that 
in  no  small  degree.  But  at  the  same  time  my 
ambition  was  of  the  highest  and  noblest  kind 
that  perhaps  ever  existed — ^that  of  establishing 
and  consecrating  the  empire  of  reason,  and  the 
full  exercise  and  complete  enjoyment  of  all  the 
human  faculties.  And  here  the  historian  will 
probably  feel  compelled  to  regret,  that  such  am- 
bition should  not  have  been  fulfilled  and  grati- 
fied. This  is  my  whole  history  in  a  few  words." 
The  15th  of  August  1807,  Napoleon  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  A  brilliant  party  was 
assembled  at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  an  evening 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  All  Paris,  intoxicated 
with  enthusiasm,  thronged  the  spacious  garden 
of  the  palace.  With  loud  acclamations  they 
called  for  their  sovereign.  He  repeatedly  ap- 
pcared  in  the  balcony,  holding  the  Empress  by 
the  hand,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  group. 
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Spontaneous  bursts  of  applause,  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  voices^  greeted  him  whei^ver  he 
appeared.  Taking  the  arm  of  his  faithful  friend 
Duroc,  Napoleon,  in  disguise,  left  the  palace  and 
mingled  with  the  groups  crowding  the  garden. 
Every  where  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
with  gratitude  and  love.  A  little  boy  was  shout- 
ing with  transport,  Vtve  VEmpereur.  Napoleon 
caught  the  child  in  his  arms.  "  Why  do  you 
shout  in  that  manner!'*  said  he.  ''My  father 
and  mother,"  replied  the  child,  ''taught  me  to 
•love  and  bless  the  Emperor.'*  Napoleon  con- 
versed with  the  parents.  He  found  that  they 
had  fled  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  Brittany 
and  had  found  employment  and  competence  in 
Paris.  With  glowing  hearts  they  testified  to 
the  blessings  which  Napoleon  had  conferred 
upon  France.  The  next  day  a  present  from  the 
-Emperor  informed  them  to  whom  they  had  un- 
bosomed their  gratitude. 

On  the  ensuing  day  Napoleon,  accompanied 
by  his  marshals,  and  followed  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  met  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body.  He  thus 
addressed  them : 

*'  Gentlemen !  since  your  last  session,  new 
wars,  new  triumphs,  new  treaties  of  peace  have 
changed  the  political  state  of  Europe.  All  na- 
tions rejoice  with  one  accord,  to  see  the  influ- 
ence which  England  exercised  over  the  Continent 
destroyed  forever.  In  all  that  I  have  done,  I 
have  had  in  view  solely  the  prosperity  of  my 
people,  more  dear  in  my  eyes  than  my  own 
glory.  I  am  desirous  for  maritime  peace.  No 
resentment  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
this  desire.  But  whatever  be  the  issue  which 
the  decrees  of  Providence  have  allotted  to  the 
maritime  war,  my  people  shall  find  me  ever  the 
same,  and  I  shall  ever  find  my  people  worthy  of 
me.  Your  conduct,  when  your  Emperor  was 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  has 
heightened  my  esteem.  The  proofs  of  attach- 
ment which  you  have  given  me,  have  excited 
my  warmest  emotions. 

"I  have  contemplated  various  plans  for  sim- 
plifying and  improving  our  institutions.  I  have 
created  several  imperial  titles  to  give  new  lustre 
to  distinguished  subjects,  to  honor  eminent 
services  by  eminent  rewards,  and  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  any  feudal  title  incompatible  with  our 
Constitution.  My  Minister  of  the  Interior  will 
inform  you  of  the  public  works,  which  have  been 
commenced  or  finished.  But  what  remains  to 
be  done  is  of  far  greater  importance.  I  intend 
that  in  all  parts  of  my  Empire,  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  the  prosperity  of  the  citizen 
and  the  value  of  land  shall  be  augmented  by  the 
effect  of  the  general  system  of  improvement 
which  I  have  conceived.  Gentlemen  !  your  as- 
sistancef  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  arrive  at  this 
great  result.    I  have  a  right  to  rely  firmly  upon  it." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  deep  emotion 
and  applauded  with  transport.  After  Napoleon 
had  retired,  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Body 
gave  utterance  to  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  France,  in  the  following  words  : 


"The  picture  set  before  our  eyes  seems  to 
present  the  image  of  one  of  those  pacific  kings, 
exclusively  engaged,  in  the  internal  administrtp 
tion  of  his  dominion.  And  yet  all  these  usefi^ 
labors,  all  these  wise  projects,  were  ordered  aoo 
conceived  amid  the  din  of  arms  on  the  furthest 
confines  of  conquered  Prussia,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  threatened  Russia.  If  it  be  true  that,  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
capital,  amid  the  cares  and  the  fatigues  of  war, 
a  hero  prepared  so  many  benefits,  how  is  he 
about  to  increase  them  by  returning  among  us  ! 
The  public  welfare  will  wholly  engage  him,  and 
his  glory  will  be  the  more  touching  for  it. 

"  He  displaces,  he  contracts,  he  extends,  the 
boundaries  of  empires.  All  are  borne  away  by 
his  ascendency.  Well !  this  man,  covered  with 
so  much  glory,  pvomises  us  still  greater.  Peace- 
able and  disarmed,  he  will  prove  that  this  in- 
vincible force,  which,  as  it  runs,  overturns 
thrones  and  empires,  is  beneath  that  truly  royal 
wisdom,  which  preserves  states  by  peace,  which 
enriches  them  by  agriculture  and  industry,  adorns 
them  with  master-pieces  of  art,  and  founds  them 
everlastingly  on  the  two-fold  support  of  morality 
and  the  laws. 

Napoleon  took  great  interest  in  the  female 
school  which  he  had  established  at  Ecouen. 
He  oflen  made  presents  to  the  young  ladies 
who  distinguished  themselves. 

One  day  in  a  visit  he  found  all  the  young 
ladies  engaged  in  needle-work.  After  baring 
addressed  a  few  pleasant  words  to  each  of  the 
classes,  he  playfully  asked  a  bright-looking  girU 

"  How  many  needles-full  of  thread  does  it 
take  to  make  a  shirt  V 

She  archly  replied,  "  Sire,  I  should  need  but 
one  if  I  could  have  that  sufficiently  long." 

Napoleon  was  so  pleased  with  the  readiness 
of  the  reply,  that  he  immediately  gave  a  golden 
chain  to  the  young  lady.  It  became,  of  course, 
to  her  a  priceless  treasure.  All  the  pupils  of 
the  school  most  enthusiastically  loved  the  Em- 
peror. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  an  or- 
der was  issued  that  every  thing  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  institution  which  could  call  to 
the  mind  the  Usurper.  The  gifts  which  the  pu- 
pils had  received  from  the  Emperor  were  taken 
from  them.  But  Miss  Brouard  kept  her  chain 
in  her  bosom.  She  had  declar^  that  she  would 
part  with  it  only  with  her  life.  One  day  a  serv- 
ant perceived  it.  The  fact  was  reported  to  the 
Principal.  The  chain  was  demanded.  It  was 
refused.  She  was  reported  to  the  higher  au- 
thorities. The  chain  was  again  demanded.  She 
replied,  "  It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  I 
will  keep  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  till  I  die."  She  was  imprisoned  in  the 
hall  of  correction,  where  she  remained  in  soli- 
tude several  days.  Still  she  would  not  yield. 
The  whole  school  was  assembled  together,  and 
Miss  Brouard,  though  an  universal  fiivorite,  was 
expelled. 

A  short  time  after,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me 
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made  a  visit  to  the  school.  All  the  young  ladies 
were  ordered,  as  soon  as  she  should  enter,  to 
shout,  **  Vive  U  Roi !"  in  honor  of  the  Bourbon 
King.  The  duchess  entered,  and  to  her  utter 
consternation,  was  greeted  with  the  unanimous 
acclaim,  "  Vive  I'Empereur!" 

The  Count  de  Lille,  afterward  Louis  XVIIL, 
then  residing  in  Russia,  made  some  movement 
indicative  of  a  new  conspiracy  to  recover  the 
Bourbon  throne.  Alexander,  that  his  good  faith 
might  not  be  suspected,  communicated  the  fact, 
through  General  Savary,  to  Napoleon.  The  Em- 
peror replied,  *'  Thank  the  Emperor  Alexander 
for  the  communication  which  he  directed  you 
to  make  to  me.  He  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  I  attach  the  least  importance  to  any  thing 
that  the  Count  de  Lille  can  do.  If  he  is  tired 
of  his  residence  in  Russia,  he  may  come  to  Ver- 
sailles. I  will  make  every  necessary  provision 
for  him." 

Napoleon  was  minutely  informed  of  every 
thing  that  was  passing  in  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Alexander,  oflen  the  victim  of  way- 
ward passions,  had  become  so  captivated  by  a 
beautiful  woman,  that  all  his  time  was  absorbed 
in  devotion  to  her.  At  the  close  of  a  letter  of 
diplomatic  instructions.  Napoleon  wrote  to  his 
minister  :  *'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  to  observe  the  character  of  that  man  who 
was  born  a  sovereign.  A  woman  turns  the  head 
of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias!  All  the  wo- 
men in  the  world  would  not  make  me  lose  an 
hour.  Continue  to  acquaint  me  of  every  thing. 
Let  me  know  the  most  minute  details.  The 
private  life  of  a  man  is  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  see  many  useful  lessons  reflected.'* 

After  the  marriage  of  Jerome  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  as  the  young 


couple  left  Paris  for  their  kingdom  of  Westpha> 
lia.  Napoleon  gave  the  following  instructions  to 
his  brother : 

**  My  brother,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  Stutt** 
gard,  as  you  have  been  invited  thither  by  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg.  You  will  proceed  thence 
to  Cassel,  with  all  the  pomp  with  which  the 
hopes  of  your  people  will  induce  them  to  sur- 
round you.  You  will  convoke  the  deputies  of 
the  towns,  the  ministers  of  all  religions,  the 
deputies  of  the  States  now  existing,  taking  care 
that  there  shall  be  half  not  noble,  half  noble. 
Before  that  assembly  so  composed,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  Constitution  and  swear  to  maintain  it. 

**  Appoint  at  first  only  half  of  your  Councilors 
of  State.  That  number  will  be  sufficient  for 
commencing  business.  Take  care  that  the  map 
jority  be  composed  of  non-nobles,  but  without 
letting  any  one  perceive  this  habitual  caution  to 
keep  up  a  majority  of  the  third  estate  in  all 
ofiices.  I  except  from  this  some  places  at  court, 
to  which,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  highest 
names  must  be  called.  But,  in  your  ministries, 
in  your  councils,  if  possible,  in  your  courts  of 
appeal,  in  your  administrations,  the  greater  part 
of  the  persons  whom  you  employ  should  not  be 
nobles.  This  conduct  will  go  to  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and,  perhaps,  mortify  the  other  class. 
It  is  sufficient  not  to  use  any  affectation  in  this 
conduct.  Take  care  never  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions, nor  to  let  it  be  understood  that  you  attach 
such  importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  third 
estate.  The  avowed  principle  is  to  select  talents 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

"  What  is  of  particular  consequence  to  me  isf 
that  you  delay  not  in  the  least  the  introduction 
of  the  Napoleon  Code.  The  happiness  of  your 
people  is  of  importance  to  me,  not  only  for  the 
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influence  which  it  may  have  upon  your  glory 
and  mine,  but  also  under  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  system  of  Europe.  Listen  not  to 
those  who  tell  you  that  your  people,  accustomed 
to  servitude,  will  receive  your  benefits  unthank- 
fully.  They  are  more  enlightened  in  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  than  some  persons  would 
fain  persuade  you.  Your  throne  will  never  be 
firmly  founded  but  on  the  confidence  and  the 
love  of  the  population.  What  the  people  of 
Germany  desire  with  impatience  is,  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  noble,  and  possess  talents, 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  your  consideration 
and  to  office ;  that  every  species  of  bondage, 
and  all  intermediate  restrictions  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  lowest  class  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  benefits  of  the  Napoleon 
Code,  the  publicity  of  law  proceedings,  the  in- 
stitution of  juries,  will  be  so  many  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  your  monarchy.  And,  if 
I  must  tell  you  my  whole  mind,  I  reckon  more 
upon  their  effects  for  the  extension  and  consoli- 
dation of  that  monarchy  than  upon  the  results 
of  the  greatest  victories.  Your  people  must  en- 
ioy  a  liberty,  an  equality,  a  prosperity  unknown 
to  the  other  people  of  Germany.  This  liberal 
government  will  produce,  in  one  way  or  another, 
changes  the  most  salutary  to  the  system  of  the 
confederation  and  to  the  power  of  your  mon- 
archy. This  mode  of  governing  will  be  a 
stronger  barrier  to  separate  you  from  Prussia 
than  the  Elbe,  than  fortresses,  than  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  What  people  would  be  willing 
to  return  under  the  arbitrary  Prussian  Govern- 
ment after  it  has  tasted  the  benefits  of  a  wise 
and  liberal  administration !  The  people  of  Ger- 
many, those  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  desire 
equality,  and  require  liberal  ideas.  It  is  now 
several  years  that  I  have  directed  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  convince 
myself  that  the  grumbling  of  the  privileged 
classes  was  contrary  to  the  general  opinion. 
0e  a  constitutional  king.  If  the  reason  and  tl^e 
intelligence  of  your  times  were  not  sufficient,  in 
your  position,  good  policy  would  enjoin  it.'* 

Said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena : 

"  It  was  the  subject  of  my  perpetual  dreams, 
to  render  Paris  the  real  capital  of  Europe.  I 
sometimes  wished  it,  for  instance,  to  become  a 
eity  with  a  population  of  two,  three,  or  four 
millions,  in  a  word,  something  fabulous,  colossal, 
unexampled  until  our  days,  and  with  public  es- 
tablishments suitable  to  its  population. 

**  Had  Heaven  but  granted  me  twenty  years, 
and  a  little  more  leisure,  ancient  Paris  would 
have  been  sought  for  in  vain.  Not  a  trace  of  it 
would  have  been  left.  I  should  have  changed 
the  face  of  France.  Archimedes  promised  every 
thing,  provided  he  was  supplied  with  a  resting 
place  for  his  lever.  I  should  have  done  as  much, 
wherever  I  could  have  found  a  point  of  support 
for  my  energy,  my  perseverance,  and  my  bud- 
gets. A  world  might  be  created  with  budgets. 
I  should  have  displayed  the  difference  between 
a  Constitutional  Emperor,  and  a  King  of  France. 
The  kings  of  France  have  never  possessed  any 


administrative  or  municipal  institution.  They 
have  merely  shown  themselves  great  lords,  who 
ruined  their  men  of  business. 

**  The  nation  itself  has  nothing  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  what  is  transitory  and  perisluible.  Eveiy 
thing  is  done  for  the  gratification  o{  the  moment 
and  of  caprice ;  nothing  for  duration.  That  is 
our  motto.  And  it  is  exemplified  by  our  man- 
ners in  France.  Every  one  passes  his  life  in 
doing  and  undoing.  Nothing  is  ever  left  behind. 
Is  it  not  unbecoming,  that  Paris  should  not  pos- 
sess even  a  French  theatre,  or  an  opera  house, 
in  any  respect  worthy  of  its  high  claims ! 

*'  I  have  often  set  myself  against  the  feasts 
which  the  city  of  Paris  wished  to  give  me.  They 
consisted  of  dinners,  balls,  artificial  fire-wofks, 
vat  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed 
the  public  for  several  days,  and  which  afterward 
cost  as  much  to  take  away  as  they  had  cost  in 
their  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these 
idle  expenses,  they  might  have  erected  lasting 
and  magnificent  monuments. 

**  One  must  have  gone  through  as  much  as  I 
have,  in  order  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  doing  good.  If  the  business  related 
to  chimneys,  partitions,  and  furniture  for  some 
individuals  in  the  imperial  palaces,  the  work 
was  quick  and  effectual.  But  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  lengthen  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  to 
render  some  quarters  wholesome,  to  clean  some 
sewers,  and  to  accomplish  a  task  beneficial  to 
the  public,  in  which  some  particular  person  bad 
no  direct  interest,  I  found  it  requisite  U>  exert 
all  the  energy  of  my  character,  to  write  six,  ten 
letters  a  day,  and  to  get  into  a  downright  pas- 
sion. It  was  in  this  way  that  I  paid  out  as  much 
as  six  millions  of  dollars  in  sewers,  for  which 
nobody  was  ever  to  thank  me.  I  pulled  down 
a  property  of  six  millions  in  houses  in  front  of 
the  Tuileries,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
Carousel,  and  throwing  open  the  Louvre.  What 
I  did  is  immense.  What  I  had  resolved  to  do, 
and  what  I  projected,  were  still  much  more  so." 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  above  account  of 
Napoleon^s  administrative  labors,  is  the  glowing 
eulogy  of  a  friend.  Read  then  the  testimony  of 
an  Englbh  historian.  Every  page  of  Lockhart*8 
Life  of  Napoleon,  bears  the  impress  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  mighty  Emperor  against  whom  En- 
gland waged  such  unrelenting  warfare.  And 
yet  Lockhart  is  constrained  to  witness  to  ths 
following  facts : 

"Wherever  the  Emperor  was,  in  the  midst 
of  his  hottest  campaigns,  he  examined  the  de- 
tails oi  administration  at  home  more  closely  per- 
haps than  other  sovereigns  of  not  half  so  great 
an  empire  did  during  years  of  profoundest  peace. 
His  dearest  amusement,  when  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  was  to  solve  problems  in  geometry 
or  algebra.  He  carried  this  passion  into  every 
department  of  affairs.  Having  with  his  own  eye 
detected  some  errors  of  importance  in  the  public 
accounts  shortly  after  his  administration  begun, 
there  prevailed  henceforth,  in  all  the  financial 
records  of  the  state,  such  clearness  and  accuracy 
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as  are  not  often  exemplified  in  those  of  a  large 
private  fortune.  Nothing  was  below  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  found  time  for  every  thing.  The 
humblest  functionary  discharged  his  duty  under 
a  lively  sense  of  the  Emperor's  personal  super- 
intendence. The  omnipresence  of  his  police, 
came  in  lieu,  wherever  politics  were  not  touched 
upon,  of  the  guarding  powers  of  a  free  press,  a 
free  senate,  and  public  opinion.  Except  in  po- 
litical cases,  the  trial  by  jury  was  the  right  of 
every  citizen.  The  Code  Napoleon,  that  elabo- 
foXe  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  Emperor  labored  personally,  along 
with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time,  was  a  boon  of  inestimable  value 
to  France.  *  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity,'  said 
he,  with  just  pride, '  with  the  code  in  my  hand.' 
It  was  the  first  uniform  system  of  laws  which 
the  French  monarchy  had  ever  possessed ;  being 
drawn  up  by  consummate  skill  and  wisdom.  It 
at  this  day  forms  the  code  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe  besides.  Jus- 
tice, as  between  man  and  man,  was  administered 
on  sound  and  fixed  principles  and  by  unimpeach- 
ed  tribunals. ...  In  the  splendor  of  his  victories, 
in  the  magnificence  of  his  roads,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  other  monuments,  in  the  general 
predominance  to  which  the  nation  seemed  to  be 
raised  through  the  genius  of  its  chief,  compensa- 
tion was  found  for  all  financial  burdens,  conso- 
lation for  all  domestic  calamities,  and  an  equiv- 
alent for  that  liberty,  in  whose  name  the  tyrant 
had  achieved  his  first  glories.  But  it  must  not 
be  omitted  that  Napoleon,  in  every  department 
of  his  government,  made  it  his  first  rule  to  employ 
the  men  best  fitted,  in  his  mind,  to  do  honor  to 
his  service  by  their  talents  and  diligence.  .  .  He 
gratified  the  French  nation  by  adorning  the 
capital,  and  by  displaying  in  the  Tuileries  a 
court  as  elaborately  magnificent  as  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  himself.  The  old  nobility  returning  from 
their  exile,  mingled  in  those  proud  halls  with 
the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  campaigns,  and 
over  all  the  ceremonies  of  these  stately  festivities 
Josephine  presided  with  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  one,  bom  to  be  a  queen.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  a  court,  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers where  kings  jostled  each  other,  Napoleon 
himself  preserved  the  plain  and  unadorned  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  dress  and  manners.  The 
great  Emperor  continued  throughout,  to  labor 
more  diligently  than  any  subaltern  in  office; 
Napoleon  as  Emperor,  had  little  time  for  social 
pleasures.  His  personal  friends  were  few.  His 
days  were  given  to  labor,  and  his  nights  to  study. 
If  be  was  not  with  his  army  in  the  field,  he  trav- 
ersed the  provinces,  examining  with  his  own  eyes 
the  minutest  details  of  arrangement,  and  even 
from  the  centre  of  his  camp,  he  was  continually 
issuing  edicts  which  showed  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation  during  those  journeys,  and  his  anx- 
iety to  promote,  by  any  means  consistent  with 
his  great  purpose,  the  welfare  of  every  French 
district,  town,  or  even  village." 

Such  was  Napoleon,  as  delineated  by  the  pen 
of  his  enemies.     Napoleon  left  no  means  untried 


to  promote  peace  with  England.  He  exhausted 
the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  of  conciliation  to  secure, 
that  end.  There  never  was  a  greater  historic 
error  than  to  suppose  Napoleon  accountabre  for 
those  long  wars  which  succeeded  the  French 
Revolution.  Says  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  with  a 
candor  highly  honorable  to  his  stem  sense  of 
justice  : 

"  There  is  a  prevalent  and  active  belief  among 
us  that  that  war  arose  from  an  unprovoked  and 
unjust  attack  made  upon  us  ;  that  we  were  de- 
sirous of  peace,  but  were  forced  into  hostilities; 
that  in  spite  of  our  pacific  intentions  our  shores 
were  menaced  with  a  French  invasion ;  and  that, 
such  having  been  our  fate  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  avoid  a  rupture,  what  so  natural  as  to 
expect  a  like  treatment  from  the  same  quarter 
in  future  1  And,  as  a  rational  deduction  from 
these  premises,  we  call  for  an  increase  of  our 
*  national  defenses.' 

"  Now,  so  for  is  this  from  being  a  trae  state- 
ment of  the  case,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  nothing  was  ever  more  conclusively  proved 
by  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  than  the  fact,  rest- 
ing upon  historical  documents  and  official  acts, 
that  England  w€l»  the  aggressor  in  the  last  French 
vjar.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  France  did 
not  provoke  hostilities.  She  all  but  went  down 
on  her  knees  (if  I  may  apply  such  a  phrase  to  a 
nation)  to  avert  a  rupture  with  this  country. 

**  But,  in  tmth,  the  originators  of  war  never 
pretended  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  any  where.  Their  avowed 
object  was  to  sustain  the  old  governments  of 
Europe.  The  advocates  of  the'  war  were  not 
the  friends  of  popular  freedom  even  at  home. 
The  Liberal  party  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
peace — Lansdowne,  Bedford,  and  Lauderdale, 
in  the  I^rds  ;  and  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  in 
the  Commons,  were  the  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  war.  lliey  were  sustained  out  of  doors 
by  a  small  minority  of  intelligent  men  who  saw 
through  the  arts  by  which  the  war  was  render- 
ed popular.  But — and  it  is  a  mournful  fact — 
the  advocates  of  peace  were  clamored  down, 
their  persons  and  property  left  insecure,  and 
even  their  families  exposed  to  outrage  at  the 
hands  of  the  populace.  Yes,  the  whole  troth 
must  be  told,  for  we  require  it  to  be  known  as 
some  safeguard  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
scenes.  The  mass  of  the  people,  then  wholly 
uneducated,  were  instigated  to  join  in  the  cry 
for  war  against  France.  It  is  equally  trae,  and 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  two  years  only,  and  when 
ito  effects  had  been  felt  in  the  high  price  of 
food,  diix^ished  employment,  and  the  conse- 
quent sufferings  of  the  working  classes,  crowds 
of  people  surrounded  the  King's  carriage,  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  shout- 
ing, *  Bread  !  bffead  ! — Peace  !  peace !' 

**  But  to  revert  to  the  question  of  the  merits 
of  the  last  French  war.  The  assumption  put 
forth  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  strictly  defens- 
ive war  is,  I  regret  to  say,  hbtorically  untrtie. 
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If  yon  will  examine  the  proofs  as  they  exist  in 
the  unchangeable  public  records,  you  will  be 
satisfied  of  this.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  oar 
history  will  ultimately  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  tribunal  over  which  Englishmen  will 
exercise  no  influence  beyond  that  which  is  de- 
riyed  from  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  from  whose  decision  there  will  be  no  ap- 
peal. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  collective  wis- 
dom and  moral  sense  of  future  generations  of 
men.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  not  only 
are  we  constrained  by  the  evidence  of  facts  to 
eonfess  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  aggressive 
war,  but  the  multiplied  avowals  and  confessions 
of  its  authors  and  partisans  themselves,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  they  entered  upon  it  to 
put  down  opinions  by  physical  force — one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  motives  with 
which  a  people  can  embark  in  war." 


THE  DISAGREEABLES! 
''  T  DON'T  like  spiders,"  said  a  young  female; 
X  "  I  never  did  :  they  are  such  hideous,  dis- 
gusting-looking creatures,  the  very  idea  of  them 
makes  me  shud- 
der ;"  and  she 
seemed  ready  to 
faint,asa"hunt- 
•rX  V;  /  "\^  \  ^'■^k  cr"  ran  across 
the  floor.  Cer- 
tainly, the  spider 
is  not  a  creature  which  one  would  desire  to 
have  as  a  near  neighbor :  it  has  such  a  plotting, 
creeping  way,  and  such  a  sort  of  vicious  expres- 
sion about  it.  We  like  what  is  frank  and  open. 
In  a  battle  between  a  spider  and  a  fly,  one  al- 
ways sides  with  the  fly ;  and  yet  of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  certainly  the  most  troublesome  insect 
to  man.  But  the  fly  is  frank  and  free  in  all  its 
doings  ;  it  seeks  its  food  and  pursues  its  pastime 
openly ;  suspicion  of  others,  or  covert  designs 
against  them,  are  quite  unknown  to  it,  and  there 
is  something  almost  confiding  in  the  way  in 
which  it  sails  around  you,  when  a  single  stroke 
of  your  hand  might  destroy  it.     The  spider,  on 


the  contrary,  lives  by  snares  and  plots ;  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  very  designing  and  suspicious, 
both  cowardly   and  fierce ;    it  always    moves 


stealthily,  as  though  among  enemies,  retreating 
before  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Its  whole 
appearance  corresponds  with  its  character,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  the  fly 
is  more  mischievous  to  us  than  the  spider,  we 
yet  look  upon  the  former  with  more  favor  than 
the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  all 
who  "  creep  about  this  world  of  ours," 
Tbo*  uglier  than  most  be  be. 
Were  useAil  in  tbeir  kind  as  he. 

The  spider  has  provided  the  astronomer  witk 
his  measuring-line.  Its  web  has  determined  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  it  the 
movements  of  what  were  till  lately  considered 
fixed  stars  have  been  ascertained.  By  its  agency 
the  comet  has  been  tracked  in  its  wanderings, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and 
that  by  its  slender  cord  vessels  have  been  turned 
aside  from  dangerous  rocks.  It  may  be  asked. 
How  could  the  spider's  web  produce  such  re- 
sults 1  We  reply,  Inasmuch  as  it  has  led  to  an 
accuracy  of  observation  which  might  never  have 
been  attained  without  it.  The  astronomer  must 
have  delicate  instruments,  the  essential  featnre 
of  which  is  some  means  of  determining  the  pre- 
cise instant  when  a  heavenly  body  crosses  the 
central  line,  or  axis  as  it  is  called,  of  the  tele- 
scope. For  this  purpose,  a  line  of  some  kind, 
or,  more  correctly,  a  system  of  lines,  must  be 
stretched  across  the  tube,  in  or  near  the  focus 
of  the  eye-glass,  marking  precisely  the  axis  of 
the  instrument.  A  fine  thread  of  silk  or  linen, 
or  even  the  finest  human  hair,  or  the  most  deli- 
cate wire,  is  too  coarse  and  uneven  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  great  exactness  is  required.  A 
spider's  thread  is  found  to  answer  perfectly, 
being  exceedingly  fine  and  regular.  On  a  mi- 
nute examination,  a  spider  will  be  found  to  have 
four  protuberances  or  spinners,  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  tubes,  from  each  of  which  a 
very  slender  thread  proceeds,  which  immediately 
after  unites  with  all  the  other  threads  in  one. 
Thus,  the  proper  thread  is  formed  of  these  four, 
and  these  again  of  a  number  of  smaller 
threads;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  one  spider's  thread  con- 
sists of  no  fewer  than  4000 
lesser  threads !  And  yet  so 
delicate  is  it,  that  the  eye 
can  not  detect  any  coarse- 
ness or  roughness  in  it,  and 
it  is  fitted  for  the  nicest  cal- 
cu lations !  Hence  it  is  used 
in  nearly  all  the  better  class 
of  astronomical  instru-  maokiftkb 
ments;  and  daily,  in  vari-  *^^*^- 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  astronomers 
are  watching  the  passage  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed, 
stars,  behind  the  fine  spider  lines  that 
stretch  across  the  tubes  of  their  tele- 
scopes. What  must  be  the  touch  of  the  claws 
which  guide  and  arrange  these  threads  as  they 
proceed  from  the  spinners ! 
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Professor  Mitchell,  by  an  invention  of  his 
own,  has  been  ^ble  to  divide  a  second  into  a 
thousand  appreciable  parts.  To  do  this  he  con- 
verts time  into  space,  seconds  into  inches,  by 
causing  the  beats  of  the  clock  to  be  recorded  (by 
means  of  a  little  magnetic  telegraph)  on  a  re- 
volving disk,  so  that  the  distance  between  the 
marks  thus  made  represents  a  second.  The  in- 
stant a  star  crosses  one  of  the  spider  lines  in 
the  telescope,  the  observer  touches  the  telescope 
key  with  his  finger,  and  thus  causes  a  mark  to 
be  made  on  the  same  revolving  disk.  The  po- 
sition of  this  mark  among  those  made  by  the 
beat  of  the  clock,  gives  the  time  of  the  observar 
tion,  and  as  its  distance  from  the  preceding 
second's  mark  can  be  very  accurately  measured, 
the  time  is  obtained  with  corresponding  exact- 
ness. The  great  difficulty  in  this  arrangement 
was  to  break  and  connect  the  galvanie  circuit, 
at  every  stroke  of  the  pendulum,  by  an  apparatus 
so  delicate  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  the  clock's  motions.  A  ve]ry  delicate  wire 
lever  was  constructed,  which,  by  being  made  to 
vibrate,  alternately  broke  and  completed  the  cir- 
cuit. How  to  connect  this  with  the  clock,  with- 
out interfering  with  its  rate  of  motion,  was  the 
next  question.  A  very  fine  human  hair  was 
tried;  but  it  was  **too  rough,  too  coarse,  too 
cable-like,"  to  answer  the  purpose.  A  fibre  of 
silk  was  next  tried  with  no  better  success.  At 
length  a  spider's  thread  was  selected,  and  it 
worked  to  entire  satisfaction.  For  twenty  months 
that  slender  line  has  been  moving  to  and  fro  in 
the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  measuring  off  sec- 
ond after  second  on  the  revolving  disk,  and  in 
this  way  exhibiting  accurately  the  time  of  a  mul- 
titude of  asjtronomical  observations,  thus  con- 
necting, as  it  were,  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Reader,  when  next  thou  brushest  the  cobweb 
from  the  wall,  or  thine  eyes  light  upon  the  cir- 
cular webs,  glittering  with  pearly  dew-drops  on 
the  hedge-row  and  the  grass  by  the  way-side, 
remember  what  the  spider's  thread  has  accom- 
plished. 

"But,  whatever  you 
may  say  about  the  spi- 
'  der's  web,  there  certainly 
can  be  nothing  interest- 
ing in  the  spider  itself." 
In  reply,  we  shall  give 
a  few  illustrations  of  the 
achievements  and  ingenious  qualities  of  this  re- 
markable insect.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  "Country 
Life,"  gives  an  account  of  a  spider  which  he 
observed  crawling  at  night  over  the  ceiHng  of 
the  room  in  search  of  flies,  which  it  devoured  as 
it  caught  them,  and  appeared,  unlike  most  spi- 
ders, to  have  no  place  of  retreat.  During  the 
day,  it  remained  motionless  at  some  spot  on  the 
ceiling  in  the  middle  of  three  fine  threads,  which 
it  had  thrown  out,  one  end  of  each  of  which  had 
its  termination  at  the  place  where  the  spider  was 
resting.  If  one  of  the  threads  were  ever  so 
slightly  touched,  the  spider  instantly  disappeared. 
'« I  at  first  thought,"  says  Mr.  J.,  "  that  it  had 
suddenly  let  itself  fall  to  the  ground,  but  after  a 


short  time  I  saw  it  in  its  original  position  On 
disturbing  it  a  second  time,  I  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  that  by  means  of  its  two  fore-feet, 
which  akme  suspended  it  from  one  of  the  threads, 
the  insect  spun  itself  round  with  so  much  rapid- 
ity as  to  become  perfectly  invisible.  This  lasted 
for  about  half  a  minute,  when  I  again  saw  the 
spider  hanging  on  the  thread  by  its  two  feet. 
There  can,"  he  adds,  "be  no  doubt  that  this 
power  of  producing  instantaneous  concealment 
must  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  spider  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  its  many  enemies,  especially 
as  it  has  no  place  to  which  it  can  retreat  as 
many  spiders  have."  It  seems  fiiUy  aware  that 
its  safety  depends  upon  the  threads  it  throws 
out,  which  it  leaves  with  reluctance. 

Talk  we  of 
air  balloons, 
that  little  aer- 
onaut, the 
gossamer  spi- 
der, adopted 
the  principle 
long  before  it 
was  discover- 
ed by  man, 
that  a  body 
heavier  than 
air  could  be 
upborne  by  a 
substance 
lighter  than 
that  element. 
It    constructs  ^hb  gossambb  spideb. 

its  balloon  of  silken  threads  which  are  con- 
siderably lighter  than  air,  and  folding  its  legs, 
with  its  back  downward,  it  is  wafted  along  with 
ease  and  rapidity  in  its  airy  chariot.  These 
creatures  mount  to  such  great  altitudes  that  Dr. 
Lister,  when  he  ascended  York  Minster,  still  saw 
them  floating  far  above  him. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  spider  to  escape  from 
an  object  surrounded  by  water  are  very  interest- 
ing. Kirby  placed  a  large  field  spider  on  a  stick 
in  the  middle  of  a  vessel  of  water.  The  creature, 
after  fastening  a  thread  to  the  top  of  the  stick, 
crept  down  the  side  till  its  fore-feet  touched  the 
water.  It  then  swung  itself  off  the  stick,  which 
was  slightly  bent,  and  ran  up  the  rope  it  had 
made ;  this  it  repeated  several  times.  At  length, 
it  let  itself  drop  from  the  top  of  the  stick  by  two 
threads,  each  distant  from  the  other  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided  as  usual  by  one  of  its 
hind  feet,  one  of  the  threads  being  apparently 
smaller  than  the  other.  Having  nearly  reached 
the  water,  it  stopped  short,  and  broke  off  close  to 
the  spinners  the  smallest  thread,  which  still  ad- 
hering by  the  end  to  the  top  of  the  stick,  floated 
in  the  air.  Soon  after,  Kixby  discovered  one  of 
these  threads  extending  from  the  top  of  the  stick 
to  a  cabinet  about  eight  inches  distant — and  lo, 
the  spider  was  gone,  having  used  it  as  a  bridge, 
over  which  to  escape  the  watery  element. 

Few  facts  have  more  excited  our  astonishment 
than  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  able  to  live 
and  move  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  this  tri-  • 
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mnph  of  the  diving  bell  over  the  unfirieiidly  ele- 
ment was  anticipated  by  the  water-spider.  Hav- 
ing first  spun  some  loose  threads,  and  attached 
them  to  aquatic  plants,  it  varnishes  them  over 
with  a  glutinous  secretion  resembling  glass. 
This  is  its  house.  It  then  covers  its  body  with 
the  same  substance,  and  beneath  this  coating  in- 
troduces a  bubble  of  air.  Thus  clothed,  like  a 
shining  ball  of  quicksilver,  it  darts  to  the  bottom, 
and  introduces  the  air  from  under  its  pellicle  into 
its  habitation,  repeating  the  operation  till  the 
lighter  element  excludes  the  heavier,  and  an 
aerial  habitation  is  formed  beneath  the  water. 
Thence  the  spider  goes  in  quest  of  prey,  and 
having  obtained  it,  carries  it  to  his  sub-aquatic 
mansion,  where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure. 

**  One  species  of  the  spider,"  says 
Swainson,  **  closes  the  entrance  of  its 
retreat  with  a  door  formed  of  particles 
I  of  earth,  and  closely  resembling  the 
I  surrounding  ground.  This  door,  or 
rather  valve,  is  united  by  a  silken 
hinge  to  the  entranc^,  at  its  upper 
side,  and  is  so  balanced  that  when 
pushed  up  it  shuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  In  the  forests  of  Brazil  we 
once  met  with  a  most  interesting  little 
spider,  which  sheltered  itself  in  the 
same  manner.  Its  case  was  suspended 
in  the  middle  of  the  web.  Upon  being 
disturbed,  the  little  creature  ran  to  it 
with  swiftness.  No  sooner  had  it 
gained  its  retreat  than  the  door  closed, 
as  if  by  a  spring,  and  left  us  in  silent 
admiration,  too  great  to  allow  us  to  capture  the 
ingenious  little  creature  for  our  collection." 

The  house-spider  chooses  a  recess  in  a  comer 
of  a  room  or  a  piece  of  furniture :  it  then  fixes  a 
thread  to  one  side,  and  carries  it,  according  to 
the  dimensions  intended,  to  the  opposite  side  or 
point,  and  fastens  it.  It  then  pulls  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  tight ;  and  so  goes  backward  and  forward 
several  times,  in  order  to  make  the  margin  strong, 
which  will  have  to  bear  considerable  stress. 
From  this  margin  threads  are  spun  in  various 
directions,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  up  as  the 
spider  runs  along,  until  the  whole  assumes  the 
gauze-like  texture  which  we  so  often  admire. 
The  grim  artificer  then  takes  up  his  abode  in  a 
chamber  constructed  in  a  remote  comer,  which 
he  connects  with  the  net  by  **  electric  wires," 
which  vibrate  when  booty  is  within  his  grasp, 
and  serve  as  bridges  across  which  he  glides  to 
attack  his  victim. 

But  the  garden,  or  geometric  spider  is  more 
ingenious  than  the  house-spider.  Having  first 
finished  the  outline  of  its  web,  the  spider  fills  it 
up  by  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  proceeds 
to  the  centre,  and  pulls  each  thread  with  its  feet, 
in  order  to  insure  a  proper  tension  and  strength. 
The  concentric  circles  are  next  formed.  Having 
completed  its  work,  it  runs  to  the  centre  and 
bites  off  the  point  at  which  all  the  spokes  were 
united,  so  as  to  make  their  security  depend  on 
the  circular  threads,  and  probably  to  render  the 
web  more  elastic.     In  the  circular  opening  thus 


made,it  takes 
its  station, 
and  watches 
for  its  prey. 
But  it  has  al- 
ways a  cham- 
ber of  re- 
treat, where 
it  may  lurk 
unobserved, 
till  the  vi- 
bration of 
the  threads 
connected 
with  it  indi- 
cates that  prey  has  been  taken. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 

AN  EXCITEMENT  SEEKER. 

NUMBER  III. 


A  SEARCH  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

I  PAID  that  man*s  bill  very  willingly ;  though 
the  charges  were  somewhat  high ;  and,  in  lets 
than  half  an  hour  after,  I  was  on  the  road 
toward  Brussels,  for  the  first  time  traveling  in 
a  foreign  chai»e  de  paste. 

Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the  moon 
on  the  preceding  night,  the  weather  had  again 
become  rainy,  and  I  never  remember  a  more 
melancholy  drive  through  any  country  than  1 
had  that  day.  From  Ostend  to  Ghent  the  whole 
country  seemed  beautifully  cultivated,  and  di- 
vided into  little  fields,  like  gardens.  The  hedges 
were  thick :  the  trees  many ;  but,  alas !  the  mud 
was  deep,  and  the  pendant  branches  catching 
the  descending  deluge,  conveyed  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  bespattering  the  vehicle  as  it  rolled 
along.  On  the  coast  of  Belgium  little  had  been 
seen  which  would  give  the  traveler  any  intiroa> 
tion  that  vast  events  affecting  not  only  the  whole 
land  but  the  whole  world  were  in  preparation ; 
but  as  I  approached  Ghent,  the  scene  changed. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  population  seemed  all  in  motion ;  and  among 
carts  and  carriages  and  crowds  of  Flemings, 
every  here  and  there  appeared  the  bright  uni- 
forms of  the  British  soldiery.  The  streets  of  the 
city  itself  were  filled  with  a  moving  mass,  for 
which  (here  seemed  hardly  room  enough  in  the 
houses  round,  and  the  eager  activity  and  excite- 
ment witnessed  every  where,  naturally  roused  in 
my  heart  all  sorts  of  boyish  enthusiasm.  But  I 
must  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  my  own  sensa- 
tions. I  was  soon  plunged  into  another  Flemish 
inn,  where  the  accommodation  was  far  inferior  to 
that  which  I  had  met  with  at  Ostend,  and  the 
house  so  full  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
either  food  or  lodging.  The  guests  were  prin- 
cipally Frenchmen,  who  had  followed  Loais 
XVII I.  in  his  flight  from  Paris ;  but  among  them 
I  distinguished  several-  of  my  own  countrymen, 
and  while  I  was  dispatching  a  very  humble  sup- 
per, obtained  after  much  difficulty,  to  my  grnt 
joy  I  perceived  a  face  I  knew.  It  was  that  of  an 
elderly  officer  whom  I  had  seen  once  or  twice  at 
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my  &ther*a  house ;  and  to  him  I  soon  made 
known  my  errand,  and  whom  I  was  leeking. 

"■  Sir  Edward,"  he  said,  ''  is  at  Hal,  with  Sir 
Charles  Colville's  division ;  and,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  will  go  there  at 
once,  if  your  business  with  him  is  of  importance ; 
for  you  see  we  are  daily  receiving  news  of  Mas- 
ter Bonaparte,  and  there  is  no  knowing  where 
any  division  of  the  army  may  be  in  a  few  days. 
I  am  going  on  straight  to  Brussels,  and  hope  we 
shall  have  a  battle  soon ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  better  fitted  to  fight  these  folks  than  to  talk 
to  them.     Can  you  speak  any  of  their  jargon  1" 

I  answered  that  I  could ;  and  then  came  a  long 
consultation  as  to  whether  the  nearest  way  to 
Hal  would  not  be  through  Brussels.  Other  diffi- 
culties besides  those  of  mere  distance,  however, 
had  to  be  surmounted.  Post  horses  I  could  get ; 
but  beyond  Ghent  not  such  a  thing  as  chaise  de 
poste  or  cabriolet  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  mo- 
ney, and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  after  the  old  fashion, 
with  a  postillion  carrying  my  little  portmanteau 
behind  him.  The  fatigues,  anxieties,  and  disap- 
pointments of  my  journey  were  great  and  many. 
It  would  be  endless  to  tell  how  I  was  turned  back 
here,  and  found  no  horses  there ;  was  obliged  to 
stop  a  whole  night  at  one  town,  and  could  find 
no  stopping-place  at  another.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  confusion ;  reports  were  flying  £ur  and 
wide  of  marching  armies,  and  even  battles 
fought;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Hal,  I  learned 
that  Sir  Charles  Colville^s  division  had  marched 

the  day  before,  and  that  Sir  Edward was 

only  to  be  heard  of  in  Brussels,  where  Lady 

and  some  of  the  children  then  were.  Thither 
then  I  turned  my  steps ;  but  as  I  rode  on,  the 
thunder  of  an  awful  cannonade  told  me  that  the 
fierce  strife  had  now  really  begun,  and  that  the 
two  greatest  generals  in  the  world  were  contend- 
ing at  length  in  person.  I  reached  Brussels 
about  six  o'clock  that  evening,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  state  of  the  city.  News  bad  arrived 
just  before  I  entered  that  the  English  had  ob- 
tained a  great  victory  :  that  Napoleon  had  fled, 
and  that  his  army  was  annihilated.  The  Prus- 
sians, be  it  remarked,  were  never  mentioned. 
Still  there  were  not  a  few  who  still  doubtcd^-and 
more  still  who  were  right  willing  to  doubt.  Every 
moment,  however,  brought  fresh  tidings  and  fuller 
confirmation  of  the  tale.  As  yet,  however,  no  one 
knew  what  loss  had  been  suflfered  as  payment  for 
the  great  achievement  of  the  age — no  one  knew 
who  was  killed,  who  was  wounded — and  the 
thrilling  anxiety  of  many  a  heart  in  Brussels  was 
terrible.  Reports  there  were  many :  rumor  was 
of  course  busy.  I  remember  it  was  stated  that 
Lord  Uxbridge  was  killed,  and  many  a  gallant 
gentleman  was  reckoned  that  night  among  the 
dead  who  lived  to  fight  other  battles,  and  win 
glory  in  distant  lands. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
hotel  where  Lady was  lodging,  and  on  ask- 
ing for  her  was  admitted  at  once.  I  found  her 
to  all  appearance  calm,  but  there  was  something 
terrible  in  her  calmness.  She  soon  discovered 
that  I  had  not  come  from  the  field  of  battle,  as 
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she  had  at  first  supposed ;  and  on  hearing  ra) 
business  she  answered,  stroking  down  the  glossy- 
hair  of  a  little  giri  who  sat  by  her  knee  all  tho 
while,  **  I  really  can  not  tell  you  where  to  find 
him,  sir.  God  knows — God  only  knows.  Thr 
last  I  heard  of  him  was  from  a  village  called 
Waterloo  this  morning.  He  may  be  there  stiU. 
perhaps." 

I  could  obtain  no  further  information  from 
her,  for  although  her  whole  demeanor  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  she  was  evidently  preoccupied 
with  feelings  so  intense  and  strong,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  question  her  further,  and  I  retired  to 
consider  what  I  ought  to  do.  My  conchiaien 
was  to  go  out  to  Waterloo  as  speedily  as  posa- 
ble ;  but  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
Enormous  sums  were  asked  for  every  convey- 
ance, and  though  I  had  ample  means  for  all  the 
expenses  of  an  ordinary  journey,  I  had  no  more. 
At  length,  however,  I  eflfected  a  bargain  with 
the  driver  of  a  little  one  horse  vehicle  who 
agreed  to  take  me  out  to  vrithin  three  miles  of 
the  village  of  Waterioo  on  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  he  punctually  kept  his  word, 
though  he  afiected  to  be,  or  really  was,  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  for  himself,  his  horse,  and  his  car- 
riage. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  we  set  out,  but 
we  soon  bad  painful  proofs  of  being  near  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle.  With  the  first  rays  of 
daylight  we  beheld  country  carts  bringing  in 
wounded  men;  not  indeed  those  severely  in- 
jured, but  officers  of  various  nations  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  better  attendance  than  could 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
field,  and  who  could  bear  the  journey.  Twice 
or  thrice  we  passed  a  string  of  French  prisonen 
disarmed  and  escorted  on  their  way  to  Brosselp 
by  a  body  of  Flemish  infantry.  Seldom  have  I 
seen  more  dejected  faces  than  those  I  behekl 
among  the  poor  fellows,  who  had  probably 
marched  out  of  Paris  full  of  false  hopes  of  tri- 
umph, only  to  share  in  that  great  and  signal  de- 
feat. But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  these  details. 
Suffice  it  that  about  six  o'clock  the  driver 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  littW  beer  house  and 
intimated  that  I  must  thence  pursue  my  way  as 
best  I  could.  I  tried  to  bribe  him  on,  but  he 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  with  the  pi4>ers  en- 
trusted to  me  in  my  pocket,  I  trudged  forwaid 
on  foot.  I  know  nothing  more  melancholy  than 
that  walk  except  the  scene  that  followed.  The 
village  of  Waterloo  kself— if  there  had  beoi  an^r 
repose  in  it  during  the  night — was  full  of  con- 
fusion by  the  time  I  reached  it,  and  every  house 
was  the  theatre  of  some  tragedy.    No  accurate 

information  could  I  obtain  of  Sir  Edward , 

however.  Some  said  he  had  marched  on  with  his 
corps,  but  they  could  give  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing so  ;  and  one  old  soldier  who  was  sitting  on 
a  stone  before  the  little  church  vrith  his  shattered 
hand  bound  up  in  a  bloody  handkerchief,  ob- 
served when  he  heard  me  questioning  the  hos- 
pital men,  "  You  had  better  go  and  look  for  him 
on  the  ground,  young  man.  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  came  off  the  field.    That's  my  opinion." 
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All  men  are  apt,  especially  when  they  are 
young,  to  take  opinions  for  more  than  they  are 
worth — ^in  fact,  through  life  it  is  so— and,  indeed, 
thoagh  the  opinions  that  we  follow  are  some- 
times adverse  to  our  own  character,  sometimes 
harmonious  therewith,  still  we  do  follow  them, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  man.  I  de- 
termined, then,  to  seek  for  Sir  Edward upon 

the  field ;  and  behold  me  wandering  on,  before 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  felt  it  to  be  any  thing 
more,  than  the  early  morning,  walking  over  that 
vast  field  of  battle,  in  truth,  and  reality,  with 

hardly  an  object.    To  seek  for  Sir  Edward 

4ead,  or  alive — ^was  merely  a  pretext— one  of 
those  pretexts  with  vdiich  we  fool  ourselves 
through  life,  far  more  than  we  fool  the  others 
who  surround  us.  One  good  excuse  is  worth  a 
thousand  real  reasons,  and  a  walk  over  the  field 
•f  Waterloo  had  a  thousand  motives  to  which 
any  excuse  was  a  God-send. 

When  I  emerged  from  the  wood  of  Soignies, 
the  scene  seemed  very  little  different  fVom  that 
which  I  had  beheld  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal. 
A  wide,  open  country,  slightly  undulating,  with 
grain  crops  heavily  beaten  down  by  rain,  as  it 
seemed;  but  speedily  the  eye  detected  objects 
which  brought  a  different  conclusion.  I  remem- 
ber, the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  car- 
riage of  a  dismounted  cannon,  on  the  right.  It 
had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it,  a  wheel 
sticking  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of  an  overturned 
cart ;  but  yet,  association  was  busy,  and  spoke 
of  strife  around  it.  I  next  came  suddenly  upon 
a  dead  horse,  which  had  fallen,  probably,  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  where  it  had  received  the 
shot.  But  a  stream  of  gore,  dark  red  and  light 
red  dabbled  together,  stained  the  yellow  rye  grass 
round.  Neither  saddle  nor  bridle  were  there. 
Somebody  had  torn  them  off  already ;  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  animal,  I  should  think  it 
had  been  an  officer's  charger.  The  ground  was 
rising  a  little  as  I  walked  on,  and  deviating  from 
itibe  road,  to  the  right,  I  gained  an  eminence, 
slight  indeed,  but  sufficiently  high  to  give  me  a 
vaew  of  the  whole  scene.  But  still,  it  was  not 
very  terrible :  the  horror  was  in  the  details.  I 
•aw  a  great  number  of  groups  of  men  moving 
about  in  different  directions,  some  carrying  hand 
barrows,  others  with  a  cart  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  along  the  high  paved  road,  a  small  body  of 
infontfy,  in  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  British  line, 
were  snoving  along  with  beating  drums  and 
•ounding  fifes,  to  a  gay  tune  sadly  discordant 
with  the  feelings  of  my  heart  They  look  like  a 
speck  in  the  midst  of  that  wide  field,  where  so 
many  had  striven  and  died  on  the  preceding  day. 

About  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  spot 
where  I  stood,  I  perceived  some  eight  or  ten 
men  very  .busy  about  a  particular  point,  near 
which  stood  an  old  apple  tree,  and  I  made  my 
way  thither  to  ask  if  they  could  give  me  any  in- 
fennation  regarding  the  spot  where  Sir  Eklward 
— *s  corps  had  been  posted  during  the  battle ; 
but  my  way  was  now  among  the  dead.  Several 
more  horses  were  lying  around,  and  I  passed  the 
bodies  of  three  British  officers,  lying  cold,  and 


ghastly,  one  under  a  bush,  where  be  had  appar- 
ently crept  to  die,  another  on  the  broad  hill  nde, 
with  a  wound  right  in  the  centre  of  his  fordiaed ; 
the  third,  contorted  fearfolly,  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  right  side  and  arm  carried  away  by  a  can- 
non ball.  There  had  been  busy,  greedy  fiends 
about  them,  evidently ;  for  though  their  dress 
showed  their  rank  in  the  army,  neither  swords, 
nor  belts,  nor  epaulettes  were  left.  A  large 
raven  had  perched  by  the  last  corpse,  and  was 
busy  with  his  share  of  the  prey — so  busy,*  that 
he  suffered  himself  not  to  be  disturbed  till  I  was 
close  by,  and  then  merely  flew  into  the  apple 
tree 

When  I  came  up  with  the  living  men  whom  I 
had  seen,  I  found  them  lifting  a  dead  body  upon 
a  hand  litter,  and  one,  who  seemed  the  chief  of 
the  party,  told  the  others  to  take  it  back.  He 
was  a  quick,  impatient  personage,  short  in  his 
replies,  and  enduring  no  long  questioning 

**  Who  the  devil  can  tell  you  V  he  answered, 
when  I  asked  where  Sir  Edward  — 's  corps 
had  been  stationed.  "  He  was  there  on  the  left, 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  but  every  body  was  every  where.  You  are 
most  likely  to  find  him  down  by  the  ditch,  if  yon 
are  looking  for  the  body,  or  under  that  scraggy 
hedge.  Ask  some  of  the  hospital  men.  Here, 
Michael,  turn  that  fellow  over.  He  has  fallen 
right  across  Sir  William  L ." 

There  had  evidently  been  a  fearful  struggle 
just  there ;  for  the  dead  bodies  were  thick,  and 
many ;  but  I  walked  on  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  to  my  surprise, 
soon  found  myself  on  a  spot  which  bore  no  trace 
of  strife  whatever.  It  was  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
of  about  two  acres,  very  steep  and  abrupt,  with 
the  com  standing  tall,  and  untrampled  upon  it ; 
not  an  ear  was  bent  with  any  thing  heavier  than 
rain,  no  mark  of  galloping  hoof  or  charging  foot 
was  to  be  seen.  It  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  the  battle  field.  As  I  walked  alone  through 
it,  with  the  ears  of  grain  just  turning  yellow, 
nearly  up  to  my  eyes,  I  could  not  have  told  by 
any  sight  or  sound,  that  I  was  not  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  wheat  fields  of  England ;  but  it  was 
heavy  walking;  for  the  ground  was  still  wet 
with  recent  rain  Suddenly,  it  seemed  red. 
The  stalks  were  bent  in  different  directions, 
forming  a  sort  of  cradle  round  what  at  first 
seemed  a  dead  body,  as  I  looked  at  it  through 
the  ears  The  next  instant,  however,  I  saw  a 
pistol  presented  at  me,  and  a  feeble  voice  cried, 
in  English,  '*  Keep  off!*' 

The  person  who  spoke  was  a  young  man— a 
boy,  I  might  almost  call  him — for  be  was  as 
beardless  as  a  woman,  with  small,  beautiful 
features,  and  a  skin  which  had  known  but  veiy 
little  summer  sun.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hussar 
uniform,  and  there  he  lay,  with  his  horse  close 
beside  him,  the  poor  beast  quite  dead,  and  he 
with  his  right  leg  smashed  to  atoms. 

I  soon  satisfied  him  that  I  had  no  sinister 
design ;  and  he  told  me  very  quietly  and  simply, 
that  he  hod  had  the  misfortune  of  being  hit  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  day,  as  he  was  canying  an 
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order  to  one  of  the  re^imeots,  on  a  part  of  the 
field  where  little  was  going  on. 

'*  Nobody  hae  come  near  me,*'  he  said,  **  and 
I  can't  see  any  thing  bat  thiB  tall  com.  That 
we  beat  them,  I  know,  from  the  eonnds  I  heard ; 
but  though  I  wonld  have  given  my  life  to  see 
them  ran,  I  can  not  even  crawl ;  for  you  see 
the  state  of  my  leg  Luckily,  they  made  soch  a 
smash  of  it  that  I  have  bled  very  little.  That's 
the  horse's  blood  there.  But  I  feel  dreadfully 
thirsty.  I  wish  you  could  get  me  a  drop  of 
water." 

I  never  saw  such  coolness  and  calm  endur- 
ance in  my  life,  and  I  hurried  not  only  to  get 
him  water,  but  assistance,  which  happily  came 
ia  time  to  save  his  life.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen 
him  taken  care  of,  I  pursued  my  search,  the  sur- 
geon, whom  I  found  upon  the  field,  directing  me 
toward  the  spot  where  he  supposed  Sir  Edward 

to  hate  been  engaged ;  and  here  the  scene 

of  devastation  was  fearfol.  The  ground,  in  one 
spot,  was  literally  loaded  with  corpses,  broken 
ammunition  wagons,  dismounted  guns,  dead  and 
dying  horses,  and  men  writhing  in  agony,  who 
had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  field,  al- 
though a  great  number  of  men  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  ^rrying  away  those  who  still  showed 
any  signs  of  life 

The  countenances  of  the  dead  afforded  a 
strange  and  terrible  subject  of  observation.  In 
some  instances,  the  face  was  as  calm  as  that  of 
sleeping  infancy ;  m  others,  all  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  contest  seemed  to  have  been  arrest- 
ed suddenly  in  fiiU  career,  and  stamped  upon  the 
features  by  the  hard  hand  of  death.  Other  coun- 
tenances, again,  showed  nothing  but  the  ghastly 
anguish  of  the  mortal  wound  In  one  spot  which 
I  passed  over,  a  number  of  th^  French  cuirassiers 
had  fallen,  and  their  bodies  bore  terrible  evi- 
dence of  the  fierce,  energetic  strength  of  their 
opponents  Most  of  them  were  tall,  powerful 
men,  covered  with  shining  steel ;  but  that  steel 
had  been  no  more  defense  against  the  relentless 
sabre  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  most  instances, 
they  had  been  killed  by  the  point  of  the  weapon, 
piercing  through  and  through  the  cuirass,  and 
seeking  out  the  heart  within.  But  once  I  re- 
marked a  helmet  cleft  down  to  the  very  rim  by 
a  blow,  which  must  have  carried  the  edge  of  the 
sword  deep  into  the  brain.  The  fiercest  coun- 
tenances I  saw  were  here ;  and  in  some  cases, 
the  expression  of  rage  and  hatred  was  still  so 
strong  and  vivid,  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
the  men  were  really  dead.  Just  after  I  had  pass- 
ed them,  I  saw,  at  Uie  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  a  group  of  several  men,  of  whom 
one  was  kneeling,  gathered  together  near  an  old 
tree  ;  and  I  was  hurrying  along  close  under  the 
ragged  hedge  I  have  mentioned,  when  a  loud, 
fierce  voice  called  out  to  me  in  French,  "  Sacre 
bleu !  Donne  moi  de  Teau ;  ou  je  t'ecrase  la 
cervelle !"  And,  turning  round,  I  saw  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  yards,  a  French  grena- 
dier sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  musket 
pointed  right  at  me  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  leg,  it  seemed  ;  but  had  contrived  to  sit  up, 


and  make  a  sort  of  rest  of  his  cap  and  the  body 
of  a  dead  comrade.  I  got  him  some  water  from 
a  little  spring  near  at  hand,  in  the  helmet  of  oqe 
of  the  cuirassiers.  He  drank  largely,  and  set 
down  the  rest  by  his  side ;  but  the  only  thanks 
I  got  were  a  **  va  t'en ;"  and  I  went  away,  glad 
to  escape  without  a  shot,  for  I  never  saw  so 
sullen  and  ferocious  a  countenance. 

I  was  soon  at  the  spot  where  the  little  group 
I  have  mentioned  still  remained ;  and  I  found 
that  it  was  a  surgeon's  party,  gathered  round  a 
superior  ofiker  of  the  English  service,  whom 
they  had  found  still  living,  though,  to  all  i^pear- 
ance,  mortally  wounded.  He  was  a  mild-look- 
mg,  handsome  man  of  the  middle  age,  and  was 
not  only  quite  conscious,  but  able  to  speak,  al- 
though the  deathly  palor  of  his  countenance,  the 
feUeyi  temples,  and  the  sunken  eyes  spoke  plain- 
ly how  much  he  had  suffered.  One  young  man, 
kneeling,  supported  his  head  and  shoulders  in 
his  arms,  while  an  elder  personage  was  applyii^ 
a  tourniquet  to  the  thigh.  Several  others  were 
standing  round  with  bandages  and  instruments, 
and  of  one  of  these  I  asked  if  he  could  give  me 
any  information  of  Sir  Edward . 

**  That  is  he,"  replied  the  young  man ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  Sir  Edward  said,  addressing 
the  surgeon,  *'  I  think,  my  dear  sir,  we  migitt 
both  employ  our  precious  time  better.  I  am 
dying  You  can  not  save  me.  Many  a  poor  fel- 
low needs  ydu  more,  and  will  better  repay  your 
attention.  I  have  a  message  to  send  to  my  wife, 
that  is  all." 

"  May  I  speak  a  word  1"  I  said,  passing  be- 
tween two  of  the  assistants.    **  I  have  business 

of  the  atmost  importance  with  Sir  Edward , 

papers  to  sign,  on  which  much  depends." 

The  dying  man  looked  up  at  me  mildly,  and 

said,  "  From  Mr.  C 1     It  is  somewhat  late ; 

but  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir .    Now,  my 

good  friend,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  sur- 
geon, **if  you  can  keep  half  an  hour's  Ufe  in  me, 
I  shall  die  happy." 

Kneeling  by  Sir  Edward's  side  on  the  bloody 
ground  where  he  lay — and  bloody  it  was,  indeed, 
in  no  figurative  sense— for  the  very  stalks  of  com 
and  wild  field  fiowers  were  spattered  and  dab- 
bled with  gore,  I  drew  ferth  the  papers  which 
had  been  given  to  me,  and  was  about  to  read. 
But  he  loi^Led  at  them  with  a  faint  and  melan- 
choly smile,  and  said,  '*  Somewhat  too  lengthy, 
sir,  for  a  few  minutes'  life.  Has  he  not  sent  me 
something  to  sign  1  I  have  full  confidence  both 
in  his  integrity  and  judgment." 

**  It  is  here,"  I  answered,  taking  from  the  rest 
the  paper  which  I  had  copied  out  fair  a  night 
or  two  befere  "  I  can  read  it  to  you  in  a  few 
minutes  " 

**  No  need,"  he  answered.  "  I  will  sign  it 
I  feel  fainter  each  minute.  Has  any  one  a  pen 
and  ink  1    Will  a  pencil  do  1" 

*'  I  have  an  inkhom,"  said  one  of  the  asaistr 
ants,  producing  one,  and  a  silver  pen. 

"  Here,  take  this.  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  sur- 
geon, handing  him  something  in  a  small  horn- 
cup.    *'  It  will  keep  jou  up  " 
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He  drank  down  the  potion,  whatever  it  was, 
and  while  I  knelt,  holding  the  paper  as  best  I 
could,  one  of  the  assistants  raised  him  to  nearly 
a  sitting  position  in  his  arms.  He  took  the  pen, 
wrote  the  word  Edward,  and  began  writing  an- 
other name — ^not  the  one  he  usually  bore — and 
with  difficulty  wrote  the  two  or  three  first  let- 
ters, when,  suddenly,  there  was  the  report  of  a 
musket,  a  ball  whistled  close  by  my  head,  struck 
the  dying  man  on  the  temple,  and  he  fell  back 
a  corpse  in  the  arms  of  the  assistant. 

I  started  on  my  feet  in  a  moment,  and  looked 
round  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  French 
grenadier.  He  was  just  raising  his  head  from 
taking  aim,  and  the  smoke  was  still  curling 
round  him.  "  The  fiend !"  I  cried,  "  he  has  shot 
him.  He  threatened  to  shoot  me  as  I  passed." 
There  needed  no  more  A  tall  Scotch  lad  of 
the  surgeon's  party  darted  away  without  a  word, 
snatched  up  a  musket  and  bayonet  as  he  ran, 
and  in  a  minute  after  we  saw  him  kick  some- 
thing violently  with  his  foot,  and  strike  the  bay- 
onet with  both  hands  into  an  object  lying  before 
.  him.  We  asked  no  questions  when  he  returned, 
and  though  no  one  liked  to  approve,  no  one  was 
found  to  blame  him. 

I  knew  not  well  what  to  do.  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  law  to  be  aware  of  what 
might  be  the  questions  arising  from  the  event 
which  had  just  occurred  ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
draw  up,  on  the  spot,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facts,   showing  that   the    personage   generally 

known  as  Sir  Edward had  been  killed  in 

the  very  act  of  signing  the  document  prefixed ; 
and  this  I  had  certified  by  the  attestation  of  all 
present 

Leaving  the  body  of  the  •unhappy  gentleman 
to  be  carried  to  Waterloo,  I  found  my  way  back 
across  the  field,  and  while  passing  through  the 
wood,  was  overtaken  by  a  country  cart  going  into 
Brussels.  In  it  I  obtained  a  ride  for  the  payment 
of  a  few  francs,  but  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had  not 
walked ;  for  the  driver  was  loquacious,  and  I 
anxious  for  calm  thought.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
duty  to  carry  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  to 

Lady ,  and  to  break  the  intelligence  to  her 

as  gently  as  possible.  But  I  shrunk  from  the  task 
with  a  timidity  which  I  myself  felt  to  be  strange, 
although  I  must  always  contend  that  scenes  of  hu- 
man suffering,  especially  of  a  mental  kind,  have 
always  been  intensely  pamfiil  to  me.  However,  I 
made  up  my  mind  in  the  end  to  do  what  I  believed 
to  be  right;  and  consequently,  on  arriving  in 
Brussels,  I  went  at  once  to  the  hotel  near  the 
park,  where  the  lady  lodged. 

No  one  who  could  bring  intelligence  from  the 
field  was  refused  admittance  in  any  house  in  the 
city,  and  I  was  suffered  to  go  in  at  once.  The 
lady  had  now  her  two  children  with  her — ^the 
little  girl  I  had  before  seen,  and  a  boy  somewhat 
older.  I  could  perceive  that  she  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  command  herself,  but  she  did  not  succeed 
so  well  as  the  preceding  evening.  She  started 
up,  and  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  with  a  sort  of 
tremor  over  her  whole  frame  that  communicated 
itself  at  once  to  mine.     I  could  hardly  speak ;  { 


and,  certainly,  my  first  words  coaU  give  her  no 
intimation  of  the  tale  I  had  to  tell.  But  my  look 
and  manner,  it  would  seem,  were  sofficieiit ;  for 
before  the  unmeaning  sentence  with  which  I 
commenced  was  concluded,  the  loog-suppimBed 
emotions  burst  forth.  She  ottered  a  shriek  tbst 
rings  in  my  ears  even  now,  and  fell  down  st 
once  upon  the  floor.  The  children  gathered 
round  her,  sobbing,  and  I  ran  to  the  door,  and 
called  for  help ;  bot  the  first  person  who  came 
was  a  lady  who  lodged  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments— a  tall,  stately,  elderly  woman,  who  seem- 
ed to  know  something  of  the  femilj,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  case  at  once.  We  raised  up  the 
unfortunate  lady  between  us,  and  placed  her  on 
a  sofa.  Water  and  hartshorn  were  procured  by 
the  children's  nurse,  and  a  lady's  maid,  who  came 
speedily  to  help ;  and  then  leaving  the  widow  in 
their  hands,  the  old  lady  turned  to  me,  saying, 
"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  broaght  her  intelligenoe 
of  her  husband's  death  1" 

I  inclined  my  head,  sajring,  "  I  vas  about  lo 
tell  her,  madam,  but  I  had  no  time ;  for  she 
fainted  before  I  could  do  so." 

"  We  divine !"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  melaii- 
choly  shake  of  the  head.  *' Words  are  little 
needful  when  such  tales  are  to  be  told.  Poor 
thing  !  She  is  unaccustomed  to  sorrows.  I  lost 
a  son  yesterday  at  noon .  his  brother  has  gone  on, 
perhaps  to  share  the  samtf  fate  to-morrow.  This 
is  her  first  loss  :  mine  have  been  many.  Are  yon 
a  relation  of  the  family?" 

I  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  informed  her 
that  I  had  brought  some  important  papers  firam 
England,  for  Sir  Edward*8  signature. 

"  And  found  him  dead,"  said  the  lady.  **  That 
was  unfortunate." 

I  had  to  undeceive  her,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
tale,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  sobs 
of  the  children,  who  were  hanging  round  the 
senseless  form  of  their  mother,  and  could  hardly 
be  pacified.  Before  I  had  well  concluded,  the 
maid  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  She  is  coming  to,  my 
lady.  Keep  quiet,  Caroline :  your  mamma  is 
coming  to." 

The  okl  lady  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
whispering,  **  Not  a  word  to  her  of  that  sad  tale ' 
Let  her  think  that  her  husband  died  by  the  en- 
emy's cannon,  with  many  a  gallant  man  besides. 
Give  her  no  cause  to  suppose  that  she  is  peculiar 
in  calamity." 

The  precaution  was  needless.     Lady  

opened  her  eyes ;  but  there  was  a  strange  ex- 
pression in  them.  She  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  looked 
round  faintly,  bowed  her  head  to  me,  and  to  the 
elder  lady,  saying,  with  an  unmeaning  smile, 
"  Pray,  sit  down,  sir — ^tako  a  seat.  Lady  Jane. 
Sir  Edward  will  be  delighted  to  see  yon.  He 
has  only  gone  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  after 
his  horses.  He  will  be  quite  sorry  when  he  finds 
that  he  was  not  at  home.  Take  Edward  and 
Caroline  away,  Maria.  What  have  they  been 
crying  about  1  Don't  let  their  fisher  see  them 
with  such  faces ;  and  before  firiends,  too !  They 
are  very  good  children,  sir ;  but,  like  other  child- 
ren, they  will  have  their  little  squabbles." 
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There  was  8omethiag  so  terrible  in  her  polite- 
ness, that  I  could  have  cried  too;  but  the  old 
lady  whom  she  had  called  Lady  Jane,  said,  in  a 
quiet  tone,  **  Leave  her  to  me ;  and  go  back  to 
England  as  last  as  possible.  Tell  her  relations 
what  has  happened,  and  let  her  brother  come 
over  at  once.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  for 
her  here ;  but  it  is  a  sad  case.'* 

I  was  glad  enough  to  quit  the  room,  which  I 
did  at  once,  Lady  — —  rising,  and  courtesying 
low  to  me  as  I  did  so.  Her  farther  history  I  need 
not  dwell  upon.  A  somewhat  tedious  lawsuit  fol- 
lowed, of  the  kind  called— one  would  think  in 
derision — a  friendly  suit,  in  which  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  number  of  innocent  people  are  ground 
down  and  torn  by  the  wheels  and  tenter-hooks 
of  technicalities,  to  gratify  the  carping  spirit  of 
the  law.  Happily  for  herself,  Lady was  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  taking  place,  and  her 
children  were  too  young  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  their  affliction,  although  it  was  sad  enough  to 
know  that  thiBir  father  was  dead,  and  their  mo- 
ther a  lunatic. 

I  will  only  give  one  more  anecdote  of  this 
youthful  period  of  my  life,  which  I  have  dwelt 
upon  more  to  show  those  into  whose  hands  these 
papers  may  fall  how  my  peculiar  habits  of  mind, 
or  thought,  if  you  will,  were  formed,  than  with 
any  idea  of  offering  a  connected  narrative.  The 
other  papers  will  be  found  generally  detached ; 
with  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  connecting  link, 
but  nothing  more ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that 
wherever  I  do  not  speak  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  or  experience,  but  give  a  statement  as 
it  has  been'  made  to  me,  I  have  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  ascertain  that  the  facts  occurred  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  related.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  gone  back  to  periods  anterior  to 
my  own  time ;  but  I  have  never  done  so  without 
investigations  sufficient  to  assure  me  that  the 
narrative  is  somewhat  more  true  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  pages  of  history.  Let  me  return, 
however,  to  a  time  when  I  had  been  some  two 
years  studying  the  law. 


WARMING  A  VIPER, 
I  HAD  seen  little  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  White, 
afler  the  awful  scene  I  had  witnessed  in  his  dis- 
secting-room. But  one  day  I  was  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  him  in  the  office,  and  grieved  to  see 
how  pale  and  ill  he  looked.  I  was  now  much 
more  accustomed  to  observe  men  accurately,  and 
gather  what  was  passing  in  their  minds  from 
slight  indications,  than  I  had  been  when  I  last 
saw  him.  But  his  conduct  and  demeanor  puz- 
zled me  altogether.  There  seemed  something  in 
his  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  say,  and  yet  did 
not  choose  to  utter.  He  moved  from  chair  to 
chair,  he  strove  ruefully  for  a  joke,  but  his  laugh 
was  fiiint ;  even  his  **  I  term  it,"  had  something 
sad  and  rueful  about  it ;  while  the  wandering, 
anxious  expression  of  his  eyes,  showed  any  thing 
but  his  usual  philosophical  self-possession.  His 
only  apparent  object  seemed  to  be  an  inquiry  into 
my  legal  studies,  and  as  to  how  much  I  had 
•leained  of  the  criminal  law.     On  this  subject  he 


came  more  than  once,  and  seemed,  I  thought, 
well  satisfied  to  find  that  I  had  made  that  most 
interesting  branch  of  my  profession  a  matter  of 
especial  attention.  But  as  soon  as  his  questions 
were  answered,  he  darted  off  to  something  else, 
or  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he 
left  me  without  a  word  of  explana^on.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  I  received  a  note,  inviting  me  to 
take  tea  with  him — ^not  fixing  any  particular  da;, 
but  leaving  me  to  make  the  appointment  myself, 
and  as  I. really  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the  old 
man,  I  went  as  soon  as  possible.  We  passed  the 
evening  quite  alone  together ;  and  his  conduct 
was  now  even  stranger  than  before.  His  nerv- 
ous excitement  was  so  great  that  he  started  at 
every  sound,  and  one  time,  when  some  rascally 
pickpocket  was  pursued  down  the  street  in  which 
he  lived,  with  a  loud  cry  of  *'  Stop  thief!"  he 
turned  so  pale  that  I  thought  he  would  have 
fainted.  He  let  the  evening  go  by,  however, 
nearly  to  the  end,  without  any  explanation ;  and 
not  till  I  had  taken  up  my  hat  to  depart,  did  he 
^y»  *'  My  dear  Willy,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing* as  I  term  it — I  want  to  consult  you.  But 
I  can  not  make  up  my  mind.  It  is  too  terrible ; 
and  yet  I  must  consult  some  one  " 

"Pray,  explain,"  I  answered;  '*I  am  quite 
ready  to  wait,  and  give  you  all  the  assistance  in 
my  power." 

"  No,  no ;"  he  replied,  hurriedly.  "  Not  to- 
night, not  to-night.  Go  home  and  study  the 
criminal  law.  Study  it  minutely,  as  I  term  it. 
Make  yourself  master  of  every  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  come  and  see  you  again,  if  there  is  any  place 
in  that  office  of  yours  where  I  can  speak  with  you 
in  secret." 

**  I  had  better  come  and  talk  with  you  here,"  I 
answered,  ''  and  am  quite  ready  to  do  so,  when- 
ever you  send  for  me." 

**  Well,  I  will  send,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Good- 
night, good-night ;"  and  he  hurried  me  out  of  the 
house. 

About  ten  days  more  passed  before  I  heard 
any  thing  further ;  but  then,  just  as  I  was  quit- 
ting the  office,  late  in  the  evening,  a  note  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  servant-girl,  containing  a  few 
words,  written  in  a  hand  which  I  could  hardly 
recognize  as  that  of  my  old  friepd.  They  mere- 
ly informed  me  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
went  away  at  once,  in  no  very  good  spirits  my- 
self; for  I  was  fatigued  and  depressed  by  over- 
application.  It  was  that  horrible  month  of  No- 
vember, too,  and  the  streets  of  London  presented 
their  most  melancholy  aspect.  There  was  a  fog ; 
not  very  thick  or  yellow,  but  still  dense  enough 
to  make  every  thing  look  dim ;  and  through  it  a 
small,  fine  rain  was  descending,  rendering  the 
streets  wet  and  muddy.  The  lamps  in  the  shops 
were  already  lighted,  and  a  man  with  a  great 
fiaring  link  was  running  along  the  streets  from 
lamp-post  to  lamp-post.  But  gas  was  unknown 
at  that  time  in  the  great  city;  and  the  dull, 
glass  globes,  with  their  cotton-wicks,  and  little 
vessels  of  oil,  shed  but  a  duU  and  feeble  light 
around.     The  figures  of  the  men  and  women  in 
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thd  streets,  distinguished  for  a  moment  under 
these  gloomy  lamps,  and  then  lost  in  the  obscur- 
ity wluch  reigned  in  the  intervals  between  them, 
seemed  like  spectres  to  my  eyes,  and  the  whole 
place  had  a  sort  of  funereal  aspect,  not  at  all  re- 
lieved by  the  bad  odors  which  rose  up  from  bad 
o^nges  and  iecayed  vegetables  in  King-street, 
ahd  in  Covent  Garden.  I  found  my  way,  at 
length,  however,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  White,  and 
knocked  at  the  private  door.  The  woman  who 
<^ned  it,  told  me  that  her  roaster  was  ill  in  bed, 
ahd  had  a  gentleman  with  him,  but  would  see  me, 
she  was  sure.  She  asked  me  to  come  in  and  wait, 
while  she  informed  him  of  my  arrival,  and  con- 
ducted me  into  a  large,  old-fashioned  room,  be- 
hind the  shop,  where  she  left  me  with  a  solitary 
candle,  amidst  dingy  furniture,  anatomical  prep- 
arations, a  few  books,  and  some  pictures  and 
engravings.  One  of  the  latter  almost  excited 
a  smile,  as  I  looked  at' it ;  for  it  represented  a 
great  naval  victory,  with  ships  on  fire,  dismast- 
ed«  and  knocked  to  pieces,  boats  sinking,  and 
men  drowning,  while  an  inscription  below  dedi- 
cated the  picture  to  the  hero  of  the  day,  whom 
the  artist  absurdly  styled,  **  The  friend  of  human 
nature."  I  was  kept  waiting  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  then  a  gentleman,  in  whom  I  recog- 
nized at  once  a  very  respectable  solicitor,  entered 
the  room,  saying,  **  Your  good  friend  will  see  you 
now,  Mr.  Harcourt.  I  have  been  making  his  will ; 
so  the  business  was  private,  of  course.  But  you 
have  not  been  forgotten.  He  fancies  he  is  dying ; 
but  I  can  not  make  out  any  disease  he  has,  ex- 
cept low  spirits,  and  you  must  try  to  cheer  him." 

I  took  up  the  candle,  and  mounted  the  stairs, 
guided  by  a  maid  whom  I  found  in  the  passage. 
The  poor  old  man  was  in  bed,  and,  certainly 
looked  very  like  a  dying  man.  His  features  were 
shrunk  and  sharpened,  and  the  hand  he  held  out 
to'  me  pale  and  emaciated. 

"  Ah,  Willy,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
My  dear  boy,  I  am  going  to  Kingdom  Come ;  and 
I  do  beKeve  it  is  the  best  thing  for  me." 

I  asked  him  to  send  for  further  medical  ad- 
vice ;  but  he  shook  his  head  ruefully,  saying, 
'*  No  use,  as  I  term  it.  I  know  too  much  of  the 
profession.  Besides,  it  would  not  do  in  my  case. " 

"  Canst  tlum  not  minister  to  minds  diseased. 
Pluck  IVom  tlie  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Rase  ont  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet,  oblivions  antidote 
Cleanse  the  ftill  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  P 

**  I  would  gladly  do  so  in  your  case,  my  dear 
sir,"  I  answered;  "but  I  know  not  how.  I 
might,  perhaps,  if  you  would  tell  me  what  trou- 
bles you." 

"  I  don»t  think  it,"  answered  Mr.  White ;  "but 
I  will  tell  you.  Go  and  see  that  there  is  nobody 
St  the  back  of  the  door,  and  then  come  and  sit 
down  here,  close  by  me." 

I  did  as  he  directed ;  and  then,  with  much 
hesitation,  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  he  gave  me  the 
following  narrative,  which  I  will  put  almost  in  his 
own  words,  omitting  his  usual  expletives : 

*•  You  remember,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  a  ter- 


rible scene  which  took  place  in  this  very  hoose, 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago — we  shall 
none  of  us  ever  forget  it — I  mean  when  we  gai- 
vaniaed  the  body  of  Joe  Miles,  the  burglar. 
Well,  we  all  ran  away,  if  you  recollect,  except 
yourself  and  old  Doctor  — — .  He  fainted ;  and 
you  were  too  frightened  to  run,  I  fancy.  I  soon 
plucked  up  courage  and  returned,  meeting  yoo 

coming  down  the  stairs.    Doctor had  recov- 

ered,  and  was  at  the  door ;  but  neither  of  you 
would  stay,  and  I  went  back  into  the  room  my- 
self The  hanged  man  was  there,  then  lying  over 
on  his  side,  and  I  went  up,  intending  to  turn 
him  round,  and  straighten  his  limbs  again.  But 
judge  of  my  bewilderment,  when  I  saw  that  he 
was  breathing — not  regularly,  but  with  gasps, 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a  minute.  I  did  not 
know,  for  tfa^  life  of  me,  what  to  do.  I  thooght 
I  should  have  gone  mad;  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  man^s  coming  to  life  again,  then 
flashed  ui>on  my  mind,  for  the  first  time.  For  a 
moment,  I  thought  of  taking  up  the  scalpel,  and 
cutting  the  carotid  artery ;  but  that  seemed  to 
me  like  murder ;  and  I  stood  in  a  stupefied  state 
by  the  man*s  side,  watchmg  him  as  he  lay.  Very 
soon,  the  breathing  began  to  be  more  regular, 
and  then  I  do  not  know  what  foolish  foeling  of 
compassion  seized  me ;  but  I  suddenly  took  the 
determination  of  fhrishmg  what  we  had  begun. 
I  said  to  myself,  ^a  hanged  man,  unless  his 
neck  be  broke,  or  apoplexy  stipervenes,  ib  but  a 
drowned  man,  after  all-— he  is  merely  sufibcated.* 
So  I  got  hartshorn,  and  put  cold  water  to  his 
head,  and  very  soon  I  had  him  sitting  up,  and 
looking  about  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  damn  my  eyes ;  and  then  I  told  him,  civilly, 
that  he  had  been  hanged,  and  I  had  brought  him 
to  life  again,  addhig  a  few  words  of  admonition. 
I  was  trembling  all  over,  and  his  next  words  £d 
not  tend  to  quiet  me. 

"  *  You  have,  have  you,  you  little  sniveling  son 
of  a  bitch  V  he  said.  *  Why  the  devil  couldn*t 
you  let  me  alone,  when  it  was  all  over  ?  Well, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  me  now  V 

"  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  getting  between 
him  and  the  door,  I  answered,  *  Have  you  hanged 
again,  in  five  minutes,  if  you  don't  speak  more 
civilly.' 

"  That  seemed  to  bring  him  to  his  senses ;  and 
he  began  to  talk  much  more  smoothly.  He  beg- 
ged pardon  for  what  he  had  said,  told  me  he  was 
half  mad,  and  asked,  if  I  could  expect  a  man  to 
be  very  sane,  who  had  danced  a  jig  upon  nothing 
for  half  an  hour  All  that  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  and  he  remained  in  the  same  mood  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  day,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing a  great  deal,  it  is  true ;  but  still  tellLig  me 
that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  saving  him. 
and  eating  and  drinking  every  thing  that  I  would 
let  him  have,  although  he  complained  that  swal- 
bwing  hurt  him  damnably.  I  gave  him  a  cravat 
of  my  own  to  cover  up  his  neck,  and  got  hun  a 
hat  to  fit  his  great  big  head,  thinking  that  when 
nightfall  came,  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  go. 
and  get  to  his  old  haunts.  He  did  not  seem  at 
aU  disposed  to  depart,  however,  and  iwgan  tor 
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talk  jocomIj,  when  I  repreMnttd  the  necemitj 
to  him.  He  said  he  waa  my  son,  and  called  roe 
papa^  aaldng  what  Ibrtune  I  intended  to  give 
him,  since  I  had  hronght  him  into  the  world 
when  he  was  weU  out  of  it  I  tried  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  joke,  too ;  but  it  was  a  very  aerious 
one,  and,  in  the  end,  I  was  ohiiged  to  give  him 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  to  get  rid  of 
him  at  all,  he  promising  to  go  over  to  France 
immediately,  if  I  would  furnish  him  with  means 
to  do  so,  and  never  to  return  to  England.  From 
that  day  I  have  not  known  m  moaieBt*s  peace ; 
for  though  he  did  not  reappear  for  six  weeks, 
even  during  that  time,  my  mind  was  always  oc- 
cupied with  the  thought  of  what  mi^  happen. 

**  At  length,  one  night,  about  ten  o^dock,  the 
maid  told  me  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  con- 
sail  me ;  and  in  came  the  scoundrel  himself  as 
boldly  as  possible.  He  had  spent  every  farthing 
I  had  given  him,  and  wanted  more.  I  tried 
reason,  and  remonstrance,  and  threats;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  was  as  impudent  as  Satan ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  keep  him  in 
bounds  for  some  time,  was  the  fear  of  driving 
me  to  denounce  him,  in  despair.  At  first  he 
contented  himself  with  a  ten  pound  note,  or  a 
twenty  pound  note ;  but  be  gradually  increased 
in  his  demands,  and  he  contrived  to  work  upon 
my  fears,  Willy,  l^  showing  me  that  he  had 
none  of  his  own.  He  would  sit  in  a  chair  op- 
posite to  me,  below,  laughing  and  jesting  about 
hanging,  as  if  it  were  the  pleasantest  thing  in 
the  world ;  and  he  wonld  curse,  and  he  would 
blaspheme,  and  swear  that  if  he  were  hanged 
again,  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  the  same 
trip.  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  body  what  would 
happen  if  I  did  reveal  the  whole,  and  I  was  hor- 
ri&eA  at  the  very  thought  of  a  public  trial  for 
frustrating  the  ends  of  justice.  But  one  time  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  resist,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  been  informed — thongh  it  was  not  true,  by 
the  way—that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  to  me. 
I  let  hira  go  away  without  any  money ;  but  he 
shook  his  great  fist  in  my  face,  and  swore  that 
he  would  have  some  by  one  means  or  another. 
*I  will  break  into  Kirk,  the  jeweler's  house, 
this  very  night,'  he  said,  '  if  you  don't  give  me 
some  ,*  and  ofi*  he  went  I  did  not  believe  he 
would  do  what  he  said ;  but  the  next  day  I  saw 
in  the  papers,  that  the  jeweler*s  house  had  been 
entered,  and  robbed ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he 
came  again,  bringing  an  abandoned  strmnpet 
with  him  I  was  quite  cowed  this  time ;  but  he 
was  quite  frank  and  jocose,  saying,  *  I  told  you 
I  wonld  break  into  Kirk's.  You  see  I  am  a  man 
of  honor,  and  always  keep  my  word.  Now, 
then,  I  want  fifty  pound.' 

**  I  let  him  have  it,  and  when  he  had  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said,  after  ^t^m- 
tling  a  bit  of  a  song,  *  To-morrow,  I  shall  Mb 
Sharp,  the  money-changer's.  That  will  be  a 
good  sweep,  won't  it,  old  cove,  and  if  I  find  any 
thing  curious  on  the  premises,  you  shall  have  it 
as  your  share.*  I  got  up,  and  reached  my  hat ; 
but  he  said,  with  a  grin,  *  You  sit  down  and  be 
quiet,  now.    This  girl  can  prove  that  you  never 


denied  your  knowledge  of  my  going  to  rob 
Kirk's;  so  if  I  swing,  you  swing,  old  gentl*> 
man ;  so  we  will  have  no  more  nonsense.' 

"^Thus  It  has  gone  on,  my  dear  Willy,  for 
months  past.  Sometimes  he  will  be  away  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  he  will  come  and  de- 
mand an  exorbitant  sum,  and  boast  of  what  h* 
has  done,  and  teH  me  of  all  sorts  of  crime  which 
he  has  committed ;  so  that  I  have  had  neither 
rest  nor  peace  for  an  hour.  I  dare  not  look  inl» 
a  newspaper,  for  fear  of  seeing  something  hor- 
rible :  the  door  never  opens  hot  I  fear  that  he  is 
coming ;  and  the  sight  of  his  white,  bloated  faoa 
and  great  leaden  eyes,  makes  my  very  spirit  sink 
within  me.  All  night  long  I  dream  of  him ;  and 
when  I  am  out  in  the  streets,  I  dread  the  sight 
of  him  at  every  comer.  It  has  worn  me  down ; 
and  I  am  dying.  I  never  can  hold  up  my  head 
again.  But  there  is  one  crime  I  must  prevent. 
Last  night,  he  told  me  that  he  intended  to  bfeak 
into  the  house  of  my  patient,  Captain  Pearca. 
Now,  Pearce  is  as  bold  and  as  fierce  as  a  lion,  and 
there  will  be  bloodshed  to  a  certainty.  Willy» 
you  must  stop  it.  You  can  bear  witness  to  ham 
the  whole  matter  came  about.  Go  away  to 
Bow-street:  get  some  officers;  and  have  tha 
man  apprehended.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me^ 
my  dear  boy,  and,  all  events,  prevent  the  attack 
upon  Pearce's  house.  The  fellow  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Miller,  and  lives  in  Crane  Court, 
out  of  Fleet^street  The  house  is  to  be  robbed 
to-night.     Don't  commit  me,  if  you  can  help  it" 

I  made  him  give  me  C^tain  Pearce's  address^ 
and  assuring  him  that  I  could  manage  the  mat- 
ter without  bringing  his  name  at  all  in  question, 
which  seemed  to  comfort  him  much,  I  went 
away  to  Bow-street,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  two  officers,  stating  simply,  that  I  had  posi- 
tive information  that  Captain  Pearce's  house  was 
to  be  broken  into  that  night,  by  a  man  named 
Miller.  So  well  had  he  concealed  himself,  thai 
even  the  Bow-street  officers  seemed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  hink  A  good  many  qutttions  were 
asked,  and  some  hesitation  shown ;  bat  on  my 
stating  who  I  vras,  and  that  I  was  cleric  to  Mr. 

C ,  all  difficulties  vanished.     I  wanted  Iha 

men  to  go  at  once  to  Crane  Court;  but  they 
laid  their  own  plans,  and  went  away  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Pearce,  taking  me  with  them. 
The  Captain  himself  was  out  of  town,  so  no  ex- 
planations were  necessary  there ;  and  going  into 
the  house,  we  cooped  the  servants  up  in  the 
upper  rooms,  lest  there  shouU  be  any  confed- 
eracy ;  remaining  ourselves  below,  with  a  dark 
lantern,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  our  friend. 
Midnight  was  soon  passed ;  one — two  o^clock 
came,  vrithout  a  sound ;  and  I  began  to  fancy 
we  shoukl  be  disappointed.  But  about  a  quarter 
past  two,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  area,  and  wt 
groped  our  way  from  the  parlor,  where  we  thea 
were,  down  into  the  kitchen.  There  we  stood, 
as  silent  as  mice,  while  a  whiriing  sound  was 
heard,  something  like  the  grindmg  of  a  eofiee> 
mill.  Suddenly  a  rmmd  hole  appeared  in  the 
area^door,  showing  the  light  from  the  street,  ani 
an  arm  was  thrust  in,  whidi  soon  undid  the 
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iasteningfl.  The  door  was  then  qaietly  opened, 
and  the  cadaverous  face  of  Joe  Miler  looked  in. 
The  officers  sprang  toward  him ;  but  he  had 
seen  them ;  and  darting  away,  he  ran  for  the 
aiea-steps. 

."  Stop,  or  ril  shoot  you !"  cried  the  chief 
officer,  leveling  a  pistol  at  him,  while  I  and  the 
other  followed  hard  upon  his  track. 

**  Shoot,  and  be  damned,*'  he  cried.  But  I  was 
the  most  active,  and  caught  him  by  the  skirts 
of  the  coat  ere  he  reached  the  street.  He  stum- 
\Aed  and  fell  upon  the  pavement,  and  both  I  and 
the  officer  fell  upon  him,  trying  to  hold  him  down, 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  mischief;  for  he,  too, 
had  a  small  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  struggled 
hard,  and  was  almost  too  much  for  us ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  our  wrestling,  I  heard  his  pistol  go 
off,  and  started  up.  The  officer  drew  back  like- 
wise. The  felon  lay  still  upon  the  pavement ; 
and  when  we  turned  on  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
we  found  that  he  had  blown  his  brains  out, 
whether  accidentally  or  intentionally,  I  can  not 
tell ;  but  the  ball  of  his  own  pistol  had  entered 
his  eye,  and  passed  out  near  the  top  of  his  head. 

A  great  many  circumstances  of  no  great  im- 
pOTtance  detained  me  at  Bow-street  till  after 
bveak  of  day ;  but  then  I  hurried  away  to  the 
~  house  of  Mr.  White  even  before  I  went  home. 
I  found  the  whole  household  up,  and  the  as- 
sistant opened  the  door  to  me. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  he  said,  "  you  come  too 
late.  The  poor  old  gentleman  died  not  five  min- 
ules  ago !" — and  thus  ended  a  terrible  experi- 
ment with  galvanism. 


W 


SIX  AND  HALF-A-DOZEN, 
THEN  my  friend  Don  Bobtail  said,  *'  I  wish 
to  see  the  hippopotamus  and  marry  an 
hairess,"  I  naturally  understood  only  one  half 
of  his  remark.  I  Batter  myself  that  we  young 
men  about  town  "  who  know  the  world'*  dec, 
also  know  very  well  what  it  is  to  marry  an  heir- 
ess. About  the  hippopotamus,  however,  I  was 
not  so  sure ;  so  I  said  simply : 

"  Your  Excellency  must  remember  that  you 
are  not  in  London.*' 

**How,  not  in  London  t'*  replied  he. 

**  Why,  that  we  have  no  zoological  exhibition 
here,  no  Regent's  Park,  and  consequently  no 
hippopotamus.'* 

Don  Bobtail  Fandango  mused  a  moment,  then 
lie  continued : 

**But  have  you  not  an  idiom,  comme  pa,  to 
see  the  hippopotamus?*' 

At  that  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Dcm  was  struggling  to  express  himself  in  an 
ordinary  slang  phrase,  and  wished  to  say — '  see 
the  elephant.*  But  I  did  not  immediately  re- 
lieve his  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  remember- 
ed that  once  in  Monaco  I  was  obliged  to  suspect 
him  of  a  conspiracy  with  the  beautiful  Belli 
Occhi,  by  which  I  was  the  loser,  I  determined 
io  have  my  revenge. 

''*  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  you  mean  to  say  that 
yea  vrant  to  see  the  elephant" 

^  Pieosely,"  replied  the  Don. 


*' What  do  you  miderstaid  by  the  expression  r* 
inquired  I,  as  we  strolled  slowly  along. 

**  Why,  I  suppose  it  means  to  study  life.  For 
instance,  in  Monaco,  when  yoo  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Belli  Occhi,  and  frequented  her 
rooms ;  and  when  we  relieved  our  graver  duties 
with  an  innocent  turn  at  cards  or  the  billiard 
table — then,  I  should  say,  if  I  understand  the 
expression  correctly — ^you  saw  the  elephant,  in 
Monaco." 

**  And  a  prodigiously  white  elephant  it  was," 
returned  I,  as  I  recalled  those  days ;  **  But  do  yoo 
know  how  the  expression  originated  with  us  1" 

"No,  I  do  not,'*  said  the  Don ;  ''it  must  be  a 
curious  story." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  '*  it's  very  simple.  You 
know,  although  we  have  no  Regenlfs  Park,  nor 
Zoological  Gurden,  we  do  have  a  menagerie  occa- 
sionally, and  Bangum  flttmetimes  entertains  the 
town  with  a  procession  of  elephants.  Well,  two 
or  three  years  ago  there  was  a  very  large  and 
fine  animal  imported  from  Siam  expressly  for  the 
great  Bangtmi.  It  came  to  England  by  the  over- 
land mail,  and,  as  yon  will  remember,  a  steensr 
was  especially  detailed  to  bring  it  to  America. 
Mr.  Bangum  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  dispatch  a  seventy-four  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  Secretary,  an  illiberal  and 
obstinate  official,  decidedly  refrised.  Upon  whidi 
the  caustic  Bangum  caused  a  wax  figure  to  be 
made,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Sec- 
retary, which  he  placed  in  his  admirable  col- 
lection, hung  the  girdle  with  the  scalps  of  chil- 
dren, and  wrote  under  it  in  large  red  letters 
'  The  modem  Nero.*  This  figure  was  the  diief 
ornament  of  the  famous  Chamber  of  Horrors  in 
BangunWs  Museum ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
Secretary  would  have  resigned,  had  he  known 
it.  The  elephant  arrived  in  due  season;  was 
exhibited  at  the  menagerie,  and  the  town  fiocked 
to  see  it.  Suddenly  it  disappeared.  No  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  it.  It  was  talked 
about  on  'Change.  The  newspapers  had  eloquent 
leaders  about  it.  The  magazines  discussed  the 
subject,  with  illustrations,  and  one  article  in 
particular  *  Have  we  an  elephant  among  us  V — 
excited  great  attention.  Still  the  elephant  did 
not  appear.  '  Such  an  animal  oould  not  disappesr 
without  somebody's  knowing  about  it,'  said  one 
astute  journal.  *  It  was  too  large  for  any  mis- 
chievous boy  to  carry  off  in  his  pocket,  or  any 
wily  nursery-maid  in  her  reticule,*  said  another, 
a  conservative  and  safe  evening  print,  planting 
itself  boldly  upon  fects.** 

"  That  was  a  very  correct  view  of  the  case," 
hinted  Don  Bobtail. 

"  Well,  the  excitement  presently  subsided,  or 
rather  shifted  to  the  later  novelty  of  the  great 
Bwigum's  'the  affectionate  anaconda,'  which 
was  warranted  to  squeeze  the  most  delicate  in- 
fant without  suffocation :  a  fact  not  so  remark- 
able when  we  reflect  that  it  was  oonstructed  of 
India  rubber  and  wool.  An  intelligent  and  grsti- 
fied  public  swarmed  to  the  soirees  of  the  anaconda, 
and  the  poor  elephant  was  forgotten.  What  do 
you  think  had  become  of  it  1" 
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'**'  Really  I  ean*t  imagine/*  replied  my  friend, 
the  Spanish  Embassador. 

''Well/'  resumed  I,  pausing  a  moment  to 
cough,  and  wondering  how  I  should  dispose  of 
my  subject,  **  I  will  tell  you.  This  marvelous 
disappearance  occurred  several  years  since ;  but 
a  few  weeks  afterward,  as  I  was  passing  down 
Broadway  I  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bangum. 

"  *  Good-morning,'  said  he  ;  *  have  you  seen 
my  anaconda ''^ 

**  *  No,  not  yet ;  I  was  just  going.' 

**  *  Most  marvelous  thing,  sir ;  something  truly 
surprising  Dr.  Gerund  and  his  school  visited 
it  yesterday :  every  one  of  the  scholars  was 
squeezed  by  the  anaconda,  and  without  suffo- 
cating results.  A  truly  affectionate  animal,  sir, 
— schools  half  price.' 

'*  *  Mr.  Bangum,*  said  I,  looking  at  him  mys- 
teriously and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  *  where  is 
the  elephant?' 

**  *Do  you  vnsh  to  see  the  elephant,  sir  1*  said 
he  after  a  moment,  narrowly  watching  me ;  and 
I  confess  a  thrill,  as  I  recall  the  first  time  those 
celebrated  words,  fell  upon  my  ear. 

"  *  Are  we  not  all  longing  to  know  what  has 
become  of  it  T  returned  I. 

••  *  Very  well  You  know  how  much  I  esteem 
yoa  You  know  how  dearly  I  prized  that  ani- 
mal— ^by-the-by,  have  you  seen  *the  modem 
NeroV — judge  how  horror-stricken  I  was  when 
I  discovered  that  certain  fiends  in  human  shape 
had  been  endeavoring  to  poison  ray  innocent !  I 
took  measures  instantly  and  had  him  privately 
rennoved — * 

'*  *  Where  ''*  eagerly  demanded  I. 

*** Softly,  my  impetuous  young  friend,'  re- 
turned the  benign  Bangum ;  *  gently  over  the 
stones.  My  dear  elephant  is  now  in  the  attic 
of  the  Astor  House,  where,  in  a  tropical  atmo- 
sphere of  250°  Fahrenheit,  and  browsing  upon 
aloes  and  the  fruit  of  the  Banyan-lree  imported 
by  me  expressly  for  his  eating,  he  drags  out  a 
confined  but,  I  trust,  tolerably  contented  exist- 
ence ' 

**Tfae  great  Bangum  applied  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes 

'* '  There,  sir,  is  the  inestimable  animal  to  be 
seen — admittance,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, one  dollar.' 

"  And  the  face  of  my  friend  was  again  buried 
in  his  handkerchief 

*'  I,  of  course,  instantly  visited  the  recluse, 
upon  the  terms  suggested  by  Bangum,  and  I 
found  that  hts  disclosure  had  not  been  strictly 
confidential,  but  was  shared  by  most  other  young 
men  about  town.  The  malieious  whispercMl  that 
the  fiends  in  human  shape  who  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  innocent  animal  were  entirely  fancy 
sketches  of  Bangum's,  who  found  he  eonld 
^realize'  more  by  creating  *■  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces,' under  which  the  admittance  should  be  one 
dollar.  But  the  joke  was  so  good  that  it  soon 
became  town-talk ,  and  men  asked  each  other, 
*  Have  you  seen  the  elephant  1'  as  naturally  as 
they  ask,  *  Have  you  heard  Albonit'  " 
'*  That,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  ftmous  ex- 


pression 1"  said  his  Excellency,  with  an  air  of 
deep  thought. 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  I,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found sincerity. 

**  But  my  dear  friend,"  continued  Don  Bob- 
tail, **  yon  have  not  mentioBed  one  fact :  is  the 
elephant  still  visible  V* 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I. 

"  And  visitors  are  admitted  ?'* 

'*  Of  course  :  admittance,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  one  dollar." 

**  So  there  is  no  trouble  about  getting  in  1" 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  I ;  "  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  clerks  in  the  ofilce  have  been  so  much 
bothered  by  applications  to  visit  the  attic,  that 
they  undertake  to  laugh  now  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing an  animal  in  the  attic.  That  is  natural,  for 
if  it  should  be  discovered  that  such  a  guest  was 
entertained  in  the  house,  it  might  drive  other 
guests  away." 

"  It's  very  odd  that  none  of  the  boarders  in 
the  house  have  discovered  it,"  said,  my  friend 
Fandango. 

"  They  came  very  near  finding  it  out  once. 
One  summer  morning,  Mrs.  Mallows,  a  young 
bride  from  the  c<mntry,  was  sitting  at  her  open 
window  in  the  room  directly  under  that  of  the 
great  unknown.,  She  was  reading  Mr.  James's 
last  new  novel,  and  nibbling  at  some  cake  that 
lay  in  a  plate  upon  a  table  by  the  window ; 
when,  suddenly,  she  said,  just  as  she  was  in  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book — (that,  you 
remember,  where  the  younger  of  the  two  horse- 
men dismounts  at  the  top  of  the  hilt)— a  huge, 
black  monster,  like  a  snake,  came  twirling  and 
twisting  in  at  the  window,  and  after  wriggling 
a  moment  in  the  air,  pounced  upon  the  sponge- 
cake and  disappeared,  while  she  fell  fainting 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
which  had  been  dispatched  upon  a  foraging  tour, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  find  deleetable  sponge- 
cake ready  set  out  at  the  window.  There  wss 
great  investigation  and  excitement ;  but  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  investigators  knew  where  the 
difficulty  was,  and  naturally  applied  themselves 
to  every  point  but  that  They  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  secure  the  windows  of  the  elephant's 
room  so  that  they  could  not  be  opened." 

"And  he  is  still  in  the  attic  of  the  Astor 
House  r' 

'*  Infellibly,"  said  I ;  **  but  they  vrill  deny  it 
at  the  office." 

"And  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  350^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  browses  upon  aloes  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Banyan-tree  1" 

"Exactly  so,  unless  Mr.  Bangum  is  a  de- 
ceiver." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Spanish  Embassador, 
"  I  will  undertake  to  see  the  elephant  Good- 
morning.  By-the-by,  remember  Delmonico's  at 
five." 

"  Trust  me.    Good*moming." 

And  I  parted  with  my  distinguished  friend, 

whcHn  I  had  thus  put  upon  a  false  scent     But 

was  it  any  thing  more  than  a  fiiir  revenge  for 

the  little  trick  he  played  upon  me  at  the  masked 
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bt]l  in  Monaco,  on  occasion  of  the  Kiag*»feUl 
The  circumstances,  you  remember,  were  these : 
The  Polish  Count  Icthyosaurowski  had  arrived 
at  the  capital  just  in  time  for  the  entertainment 
— that  is,  a  day  or  two  before.  I  was  then  very 
intimate  with  Belli  Occhi,  and  was  not  favor- 
ably disposed/of  course,  toward  any  new-comers 
who  had  the  audacity  to  unite  beauty  and  wealth 
with  novelty.  So,  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
Count's  arrival,  as  I  was  walking  with  8ignora 
Occhi  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  and  exchang- 
ing occasional  nods  with  the  King,  who  was 
smoking  at  the  dining-room  window  of  the  pal- 
ace (for,  like  most  of  my  countrymen,  I  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  royal  fiunily),  I  said  to 
her. 

"  Cora  Bellij  I  don't  believe  in  Polish  Connts ; 
and  if  I  realfy  thought  that  Icthyosaurowski 
had  any  nose  under  that  mat  of  hair  which  over- 
spreads his  face,  I  think  I  should  pull  it.* 

"  Fie,"  said  the  beautiful  Occhi,  *'  how  can 
you  speak  so  of  a  gentleman  who  likes  me  t'' 

And  the  beautiful  Belli  Occhi  blushed  as  she 
spoke,  while  I  resolved  to  go  down  upon  my 
knees  the  moment  we  got  off  the  gravel-walk, 
and  swear  eternal  fidelity.  But  before  we  came 
to  a  sofl  place,  the  King  threw  away  the  stump 
of  his  cigar,  and  beckoned  me  to  approach.  I 
obeyed  the  royal  summons. 

*'  Slave,*^said  the  king,  biting  off  the  end  of  a 
fresh  cigar,  '*  give  me  a  light." 

I  produced  a  match,  and  retired.  My  fair  com- 
panion was  plucking  camelias,  and  watching  the 
birds  of  paradise,  as  I  returned.  I  rallied  her 
gracefully  upon  her  pensiveness,  and  she  smiled 
languidly  a  smile  that  pierced  my  heart,  for  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  her  thoughts  wero  else- 
where. 

*'Is  Icthyosaurowski  richl"  she  asked,  at 
length. 

**  He  is  the  richest  of  Polish  noblemen !"  said 
I,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  **  At  least,  I  know  he  has 
a  letter  for  60,000  francs  upon  Scroeini,  the 
conrt^banker." 

I  had  taken  care  to  ascertain  this  &ct  imme- 
diately upon  the  Count's  arrival ;  for,  upon  con- 
saltmg  my  own  account  with  8erueini,  I  had 
found  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state-— and,  as 
I  had  formeriy  met  wandering  Polish  gentlemen 
who  did  not  object  to  a  little  turn  at  cards,  I  was 
quite  confident  I  could  persuade  the  new  arrival 
to  play  a  very  little,  just — for  my  advantage.  I, 
in  &ct,  stripling  though  I  was,  had  not  been  in- 
timate with  Don  Bob  for  nothing,  and  looked 
upon  Count  Icthyosaurowski's  small  sum  as  al- 
ready transferred  to  my  account. 

**  Indeed,"  replied  my  friend,  with  an  air  of 
great  interest,  when  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  the 
money.  And  she  immediately  became  more  af- 
fectionate than  ever.  As  we  reached  the  gar- 
den-irate, she  said  to  me : 

"  We  meet  to-morrow  at  the  balll" 

'*Yee;  but  not  before  1" 

'*  Non  i  ftmtUnU ;  I  must  keepmyfeelf  fresh  for 
the  evening." 

We  parted.    But  I  did  not  slM»p  vntU  I  had 


expended  a  few  hundred  £rancs  in  a  — tenade 
beneath  her  adored  windows. 

The  next  morning,  I  received  a  note  from  my 
darling  Belli,  as  follows : 

"  Most  ingenuous  youth :  I  shall  wear  to- 
night a  pink  domino,  with  black  fringe ;  and  a 
bleeding  heart  embroidered  upon  the  back— em- 
blematic of  my  devotion  to  you,  unworthy,  but 
too  fondly  dear,  Giovanni." 

Did  I  wait  vrith  impatience  for  the  ball  \  Did 
Hero  long  for  Leandert 

During  the  morning,  Don  Bobtail  came  in. 
"  Pm  not  well,  to-day,"  said  he.  ''  I  shaU  be 
unable  to  attend  the  baU  to-night." 

I  was  so  delighted  at  the  withdrawal  of  my 
rival,  that  I  sympathized  with  him  most  sin- 
cerely. I  regretted  that  he  should  lose  so  hand- 
some a  sight. 

**  However,  Don  Bob,"  said  I,  "  of  course,  you 
woukl  not  wish  to  peril  your  precious  health*  by 
any  improper  exposure,  which  this  would  cer- 
tainly be.  I  think  you  do  very  right  to  stay 
away." 

"  Pm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  he ;  and  he  took 
leave. 

The  evening  came.  Ah!  precious  evenings 
of  royal  spleiulor  and  £Mtivi^ !  whose  pur^ 
light  illuminates  the  memory  of  us  "traveled" 
youth,  how  all  too  rapi<lly  ye  passed  ! 

The  streets  of  the  town  of  Monaco  were  silent 
for  three  hours  ailer  dark.  It  was  like  that  &- 
mous  silence,  which,  as  is  so  frequently  stated  in 
poems  of  an  elevated  character,  precedes  the 
storm.  Monaco  was  dressing  for  the  masked 
ball  Preternatural  silenoe  was  the  proper  har- 
binger of  the  mystery  of  the  masks.  Suddenly, 
a  noise  was  heard.  It  was  the  first  carriage, 
bearing  its  lovely  burden  to  the  palace.  In  half- 
an-hour,  the  streets  of  Monaco  were  noisy  with 
the  constant  rattling  of  wheels.  Monaco  was 
proceeding  to  the  masked  ball.  Fancy,  in  the 
most  elegant  of  those  carriages,  dearest  reader, 
a  youth  armed  for  victory,  in  the  striking  and 
unusual  costume  of  a  debardatr.  Since  those 
days,  it  is  a  custom  much  in  vogue  at  Saratoga 
and  elsewhere,  on  similar  occasions :  and  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  for  a  debardiur  is  a  hea^ 
porter ;  and  the  figures  of  the  youths  who  as- 
sume diat  character,  and  the  satin  ribbons  and 
full  silk  appointments  of  the  dress,  are  strictly 
suggestive  of  heavy  porters.  That  debardeur  was 
the  present  author.  His  carriage  fell  into  file,  and 
presently  I  reached  the  door,  and,  as  I  surveyed 
myself  in  the  dressing-room,  I  confeos  and  I 
hq>e  you  will  believe  it,  I  thought  less  of  my- 
self than  of  the  pink  domino,  embroideied  wUh 
the  bleeding  heart.  I  should  attach  myself  to 
that  only.  I  would  declare,  this  very  night,  the 
ardor  of  my  passion.  And  it  was  a  consolation 
to  me  to  reflect  that  the  curious  eyes  of  the  ex- 
cellent Spanish  Embaseador  would  be  closed  in 
refreshing  sleep,  and  would  not  be  watching  me 
as  they  were  wont. 

I  entered  the  great  saloon,  and  made  my  obei- 
sanee  to  Majesty,  who,  as  is  usual  with  Kings, 
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sat  upon  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  a 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the 
left.  Then  I  passed  on  to  discover  the  domino 
I  soaght.  An  Italian  masquerade,  or  festrnat  is 
the  only  occasion  of  the  kind  that  deserves  the 
name ;  for,  it  is  really  a  mask.  Every  body  is 
concealed  under  a  long  black  domino,  with  a 
black  mask  over  the  face ;  and  no  woman  could 
tell  her  lover,  even,  except  by  some  sign,  previ- 
ously arranged,  or  by  instinct.*  In  France  and 
Germany,  and  other  half-civilized  countries,  the 
men  are  not  allowed  to  mask  at  all ;  and  the 
women  wear  some  fancy  domino,  which  distin- 
guishes them  all  the  evening,  so  that  when  once 
discovered,  there  is  no  escape  for  them.  Where 
all  are  shrouded  in  black,  every  one  is  constant- 
ly plunging  into  obscurity.  The  universal  black- 
ness is  a  cloud,  into  which  you  may  retire,  if  dis- 
covered ;  and  when  you  re-appear,  it  shall  be 
with  as  much  mystery  as  ever. 

Naturally  the  caustic  reader  will  now  ask  in  a 
trenchant  way,  "  Why,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  the 
uniform  blackness,  dk)  you  go  in  the  ridiculous 
costume  of  a  debarieur,  and  your  female  friend 
in  that  pink  domino  V 

I  will  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  I  did  not 
attend  the  fete  for  the  fun  of  a  general  intrigue, 
but  to  meet  one  particular  person  and  to  remain 
constantly  with  that  one,  and — if  you  will  insist 
upon  it — I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  my  beau- 
tiful Belli  would  not  leave  me  to  .languish  in 
ij^norance  and  accost  a  hundred  masks  in  vain, 
if  we  did  not  come  to  a  clear  understanding  be- 
fore we  went.  She  was  fond  of  jokes,  and  if  she 
fcaw  me  hopelessly  hunting  through  the  crowd  to 
fmd  her,  I  am  not  entirely  sure,  that  she  would 
have  relieved  my  suspense  by  betraying  herself 
However,  that  is  none  of  the  reader's  affair. 
We  had  agreed  to  be  known  to  each  other,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  I  saw  the  pink  domino, 
the  only  one  in  the  room,  while  I  was  the  only 
strictly  fancy  costume. 

lb  rapidly  gained  the  side  of  the  pink  figure  who 
quietly  awaited  me.  How  large  and  queenly  it 
looked  in  the  ample  domino !  How  the  adored 
Bella  stood  eminent  among  the  black  figures  that 
glided  around  her.  Every  body  was  speaking 
in  the  shrill  treble  peculiar  to  an  Italian  mas- 
querade, and  which  confounds  all  voices  as 
effectually  as  the  black  dominos  confuse  the 
figures.  It  is  a  habit  taken  from  Pulcinello, 
vdio  always  speaks  in  that  tone,  and  in  Paga- 
nini*8  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  this  high,  sharp 
squeak  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  violin,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  the  com- 
position, full  of  local  color,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
of  the  court  painter  at  Monaco*  II  Cavaliere 
Agro  Dolce.  During  the  masques  of  the  Car- 
nival all  Italy  squeaks  in  that  shrill  tone. 

"  At  last,"  said  the  pink  domino,  but,  of  course 
in  the  peculiar  voice. 

'*  I  am  here,  divinest  Occhi,"  returned  I  in  a 
whisper. 

She  moved  away,  and  I  fbllowed  her.     She 


*  The  pre-arraofed  sign  is,  perhaps,  the  sure  meth- 


passed  out  of  the  saloon  to  the  balcony  that 
hung  over  the  garden.  The  night  was  exquisite. 
It  was  May  and  moonlight.  I  followed  the  mys- 
terious pink  domino  out  of  the  saloon,  and 
smiled  when  a  black  mask  came  close  to  my 
face  and  whispered,  **  beware."  I  laughed  aloud 
when  another  murmured  *' poverino.**  1  was  a 
poor  fellowy  was  II  I  the  favored  friend  of 
Belli  Ocehil — and  I  laughed  again  in  gentle 
scorn. 

We  moved  away  from  the  saloon  to  the  end 
of  the  balcony,  and  then  in  a  more  natural  voice, 
yet  still  somewhat  disguised,  BelH  said  : 

"  Why  donU  you  believe  in  Polish  Counts  1" 

"  Because  they  are  usually  impostors." 

**But  not  always,  and  they  are  often  hand- 
some." 

Now,  was  it  natural  that  I  should  hear  from 
Bellies  lips  that  other  men  were  handsome,  with- 
out a  pang  1 

"  They  are  not  handsome  in  my  opinion,"  said 
I  coldly. 

**  Dear  Giovannino,  don't  be  jealous.  I  think 
you  are  much  handsomer  than  Icthyosaurow- 
ski" 

It  was  my  darling  Belli  who  said  it,  and  I 
kissed  the  pink  domino. 

"  But  tell  me,"  continued  she,  "  do  you  know 
him?" 

"No." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  him  V* 

"  Nothing,  except  that  he  was  at  the  Casino 
last  evening  after  I  lefl  you." 

"What  did  he  do rv 

"  Well— a  little  rouge  et  noir.** 

"  Did  he  lose  any  thing  1" 

"  A  trifle." 

"And  paid!" 

"On  the  spot." 

"  Did  you  say  that  he  had  a  letter  fbr  50,000 
francs  ui>on  Scrueini?" 

"I  know  it." 

"  Dear  Giovannino." 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine  my  sensations, 
as  the  novels  have  it,  during  this  staccato  con- 
versation. As  soon  as  I  felt  sure  of  my  voice,  I 
said  in  the  coldest  way — 

"  Signora  Belli  Occhi,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  interesting  inquiry  on 
your  part  into  the  affairs  of  Count  Icthyosau- 
rowskil" 

"  Why,  certainly.  You  know  my  grandmother 
was  a  Russian  of  the  Plesiosaurosikoff  family, 
who  married  an  Icthyosaurowski,  and  from  the 
beauty,  and  family  appearance,  and  manner  of 
this  Count,  I  was  persuaded  he  was  my  cousin, 
and  now  I  am  convinced  of  it  from  what  you 
have  told  me.  You  are  not  angry,  caro  mto,  be- 
cause I  ask  about  my  cousin,  are  yout" 

How  could  I  bel  I  pressed  her  hand,  and 
begged  a  thousand  pardons.  The  fact  is  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the 
fkmilieff  of  Occhi  and  the  Icthyosaurowski. 
That,  of  course,  explained  every  thing. 

"  Come  to  me  in  ten  minutes  in  the  btfnquet- 
ing  room,"  said  Belli,  as  she  left  me.     I  re* 
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mained  upon  the  balcony,  and  drawing  out  my 
tablets  wrote  an  impromptu  sonnet  by  moonlight, 
upon  Love  It  was  afterward  considered  very 
pretty,  and  J  had  it  translated  into  sixty-three 
languages  during  the  "  World^s  Fair"  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  editorial  supervision  of  my  friend, 
Farquhar  Tupper. 

The  ten  minutes  ended,  and  I  pushed  through 
the  crowd  into  the  banqueting  hall.  I  sought 
the  pink  domino  in  vain.  I  went  into  every  cor- 
ner :  I  waited :  I  wondered  :  I  underwent  awful 
fears.  What  could  have  happened  ?  Had  Belli 
been  taken  suddenly  ill  1  Had  she  fallen  in  the 
garden  ?  Was  her  watch  slow  1  Had  she  had 
a  fitt     I  was  agonized.     J  ran  to  the  usher — 

**  Have  you  seen  a  pink  domino  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour!" 

*'  No,  iirmo  Signorcj  illustrious  sir,"  respond- 
ed the  usher 

I  determined  to  find  her.  I  would  rush  out 
of  the  palace,  debardeur  though  I  was,  and  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  this  awful  absence.  I  leaped 
down  the  front  stairs  of  the  palace  I  was  just 
ruoning  out  of  the  door,  as  I  thought,  when  I 
found  that  I  had  missed  my  way,  and  rushed  into 
a  cabinet,  where,  to  my  amazement,  I  beheld  my 
excellent  friend  the  Spanish  Embassador  and 
Count  Icthyosaurowski  with  cards  in  their  hands 
and  a  table  before  them  covered  with  gold  I 
heard  only  the  end  of  a  sentence  as  I  burst  in 
upon  them, 

**  Forty  thousand  francs,"  said  the  Count,  at 
the  same  moment  handing  Don  Bob  a  paper, 
which  that  distinguished  diplomatist  thrust  into 
his  pocket  as  I  appeared. 

'*Ah!  good-evening,"  said  he,  calmly,  as  I 
stared  at  the  table,  the  gold,  and  the  men.  **  I 
was  much  too  unwell  to  undergo  the  excitement 
up-stairs,  so  my  friend  here — Count  Icthyo- 
saurowski,  Mr.  Smytthe — and  I  have  been  having 
a  quiet  turn  at  cards." 

I  still  stared,  kind  reader,  for,  covering  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  which  Don  Bobtail  sat,  I  ob- 
served a  pink  domino,  which  I  seized,  turned 
over,  and  disclosed  a  bleeding  heart  embroidered 
upon  the  back. 

**  What  docs  this  mean  ?"  gasped  I. 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  the  Don,  placidly,  **certainly, 
I  forgot— our  friend,  the  Signora  Belli,  left  it 
here  a  few  moments  since.  She  said  she  should 
return  for  it  in  ten  minutes,  as  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  banqueting  hall.  She  ought 
to  be  here  now.     Count,  it*s  yours,  I  believe." 

I  was  transfixed  with  this  coolness ;  but  de- 
termined to  search  the  matter  thoroughly,  I 
opened  the  door  to  run  to  the  house  of  the  fair 
Belli,  when,  lo !  she  was  coming  in  as  I  hurried 
out 

**  Excuse  me,  dear  Giovanni,"  cried  she.  "  I 
fear  I  am  a  little  late,  but  I  unfortunately  tripped 
as  I  was  coming  back  to  our  appointment,  and 
was  compelled  to  run  home  and  change  my 
dress.  Come,  Don  Bob,  give  me  my  domino— 
and,  caro  mio  Giavannino,  let's  go  up  to  supper." 

I  fell  upon  my  knee  and  kissed  her  hand,  and 
in^lored  her  forgiveness.     For  shall  I  tell  what 


ridiculous  and  injurious  suspicion  floated  throvagh 
my  mind,  as  I  had  seen  Don  Bob,  and  the  Count, 
and  the  pink  domino.  Yes,  I  will  tell  it,  to  my 
shame.  I  thought,  then,  that  Don  Bob,  who 
was  fond  of  cards,  and  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  an  honorable  way,  by  turning  them 
over  with  other  gentlemen,  had  heard  from  Belli 
what  I  had  said  of  the  50,000  francs  of  the 
Count — that  she  and  he  had  arranged  the  pink 
domino,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
wear  it  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  I, 
meanwhile,  supposing  from  what  he  said,  that  he 
would  not  come — ^that  he  should  then  ascertain 
for  himself  whether  the  Count  ever  played,  afid 
then,  when  he  had  learned  all  he  wished  to 
know,  I  was  base  enough  for  a  moment  to  be- 
lieve, he  meant  to  engage  the  Count  at  cards, 
and  win  his  money,  while  Belli  came  in,  took 
the  domino,  and  fulfilled  the  appointment  with 
me  in  the  banqueting  hall.  I  blush  to  think  I 
could  ever  judge  my  fellow  men  and  women  so 
harshly. 

It  was  odd  that  the  Count  left  Monaco  sud- 
denly, and  that  Don  Bobtail  gave  a  series  of  very 
handsome  suppers  immediately  after  his  depart* 
ure,  at  which  Signora  Belli  was  resplendent  with 
a  great  many  new  jewels  and  dresses — and  it 
was  also  singular  that  for  several  weeks  after- 
ward I  could  never  obtain  a  private  interview 
with  that  beautiful  woman,  although,  during  the 
same  time,  I  frequently  saw  her  driving  tete-^-Uu 
with  the  Spanish  Embassador,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  noble  pair  of  horses. 

In  fact,  although,  of  course,  I  acquitted  my 
friend  of  any  double-dealing,  yet  'I  was  annoyed, 
and  a  little  suspicious,  and  determined  that  when 
I  had  him  on  my  native  heather  I  would  repay 
him  in  some  innocent  way.  Hence  the  elephant 
humbug,  of  which  I  was  to  hear  the  result 
when  we  met  at  Delmonico's  for  dinner. 

Punctually  at  five  o'clock  I  entered  Delmon- 
ico's  dining-room,  and  saw  the  Spanish  Embas- 
sador quietly  reading  the  evening  paper.        ^ 

*'  In  good  time,"  said  he — '*  oysters  1" 

"  Yes — a  good  beginning." 

We  eat  our  oysters  and  drank  our  Chablis. 
We  chatted  pleasantly  of  a  dozen  things.  We 
laid  plans  for  the  evening  We  recaOed  the 
pleasant  days  of  Monaco. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  there  again," 
said  Don  Bob,  in  rather  an  intense  manner. 

'*  Would  you  show  me  the  elephant !"  said  1. 

Ddta  Bobtail  Fandango,  the  Spanish  Embas- 
sador, put  down  a  bit  of  quail  he  was  just  raising 
upon  his  fork.  He  looked  at  me.  I  raised  my 
glass,  fixed  my  eye  on  his,  smiled,  and  said — 

*'  Don,  here's  the  health  of  Count  Icthyosaa- 
rowski !" 

We  shouted  together 

*'WeU  done*"  said  he,  *'weU  done!  I  for- 
give you  " 

*'  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I,  as  the  Don  ordered 
cigars  and  coffee. 

**  I  went  to  the  Astor  House,  as  you  directed 
me,"  commenced  my  distinguished  friend,  eahnly, 
**  and  sauntering  toward  the  desk,  I  said  to  the 
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clerk,  in  an  ander-tone»  *  I  want  to  see  the  el- 
ephant !'  The  clerk  said  nothing,  and  went  on 
writing.  From  what  you  told  me,  I  expected 
such  a  reception,  so  I  said  again,  *  I  wish  to  see 
the  elephant.*  The  clerk  raised  his  eyes,  look- 
ed at  me  and  said,  *  Please  not  he  joking  here, 
sir ;'  then  fell  to  writing  again.  I  stepped  a  lit- 
tle nearer,  and  to  show  him  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  fool  me,  since  I  knew  yeiy  well  what  I 
was  saying,  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  I  want  to 
see  the  elephant  that  you  ^eop  in  the  attic  in  an 
atmosphere  of  250°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  which 
browses  upon  aloes  and  the  fruit  of  the  Banyan 
tree.*  The  clerk  started,  as  if  he  thought  I  was 
about  to  seize  him  by  Che  throat,  and  took  up  a 
hammer  that  lay  by  him,  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing at  me  in  a  very  alarmed  manner,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed I  were  crazy.  But  I  smiled  encouragingly, 
and  he  apparently  took  courage.  ^  Sir,*  said  he, 
^  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  house ;  somebody 
has  been  imposing  upon  you,  for  I  see  by  your 
accent  that  yon  are  a  foreigner.* 

'*  *  My  young  friend,*  said  I,  *  all  that  is  very 
useless  with  me.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  your  habit  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  animal*s 
being  in  the  house,  and  it  is  a  wise  thing  on  your 
part,  because  it  serves  to  satisfy  the  ignorant. 
But  you  see  that  I  know  all  about  it,  and  you 
might  as  well  have  me  shown  up  directly.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Bangum  has  put  the  animal  here ;  and  here  is 
the  fee,  which,*  added  I,  emphatically,  *  under  the 
pecultar  circumstances,  I  know  to  be  one  dollar.* 

"  *  You*re  either  mad  or  drunk,*  said  the  clerk 
to  me, '  and  if  you  don*t  march,  Pll  call  the  porter 
to  put  you  out.* 

**This  was  rather  too  strong;  and  I  said 
simply,  *  Very  well,  young  man,  I  shall  expose 
you.*  Then  turning  to  the  groups  of  gentlemen 
in  the  office,  I  said,  *  You  may  not  be  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  there  is  an  elephant  kept  in  the 
attic  of  this  house,  in  an  atmosphere  of  250°  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  feeds  upon  aloes  and  the  fruit 
of  the  Banyan.  For  peculiar  reasons,  Mr. 
Bangum,  who  owns  the  animal,  has  put  the 
price  of  admission  at  one  dollar :  but  there  is 
such  an  incessant  demand  to  see  him,  that  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  who  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  matter,  sometimes  quite  forget  their  good 
manners,  when  civilly  requested  to  show  strangers 
the  elephant.* 

*'  At  this  point  there  was  a  loud  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  I  heartily  joined. 

*'  *  You  see,  gentlemen,*  said  I,  *  although  a 
foreigner,  I  yet  know  a  few  things.* 

**  *  But  there  is  one  thing  you  don*t  know,  it 
seems,'  said  a  tall,  large  gentleman,  with  smiling 
wrinkles  around  his  eyes. 

"  *  What  is  that  V  inquired  I. 

**  *  You  don*t  seem  to  have  learned  that  the 
elephant  has  been  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Surrogate.* 

"  '  Certainly,*  broke  in  the  clerk,  with  twink- 
ling eyes ;  *  to  the  care  of  the  Surrogate.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  higher 
than  S460  Fahrenheit.* 


" '  But  what  is  the  Surrogate  V  inquired  I ; 
*■  for,  as  I  said,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  stranger.* 

**  *  The  Surrogate,  sir,*  said  the  large  gentle- 
man, *  is  an  officer  of  very  various  duties,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  care  of  the  elephant  and 
ringing  the  City  Hall  bell.* 

"  *  A  very  useful  citizen,  then,  sir,*  answered  J. 

**  *  And  a  very  worthy,  sir,*  answered  the  large 
gentleman. 

*'  *  He  has,  then,  the  elephant  in  charge  at  the 
present  timeV  inquired  I,  respectfully. 

*'  *  He  has,  sir ;  and  you  prolmbly  are  not  aware 
where  his  office  \bV 

**  I  confessed  my  ignorance,  and  my  large 
friend  continued : 

"  *■  The  office  of  the  Surrogate,  sir,  is  in  the 
cupola  of  the  City  Hall.  He  has  it  there  for  con- 
venience to  the  bell.* 

"*The  elephant,  then,  is  at  present  in  the 
cupola  of  the  City  Hall  V 

**  *  Precisely ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Surrogate  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
showing  him  to  you.* 

** '  Is  the  animal  perfectly  quiet  and  harmless  V 
asked  I. 

**  *  Oh,  perfectly !  To  be  sure  he  occasionally 
strays  out  of  the  office,  and  get*  in  among  the 
clock-works,  which  makes  some  confusion.  The 
clock  stops  fur  a  few  days — ^perhaps  the  hands 
fall  off,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  when 
the  elephant  is'  once  extricated  from  the  ma- 
chinery, things  get  on  as  smoothly  as  ever.  He 
made  a  singular  mistake  one  day,  however.* 

"*  What  was  that  1* 

** '  Oh,  it  was  simple  and  natural  enough.  The 
Surrogate  was  busily  writing  at  the  table,  with 
his  back  to  the  elephant,  who,  in  a  momentary 
absence  of  mind,  alarmingly  applied  his  trunk  to 
the  bald  head  of  the  functionary,  evidently  tak- 
ing it  for  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Banyan-tree.  However,  the  Surrogate 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  the  elephant  per- 
ceived his  mistake.* 

"  *  That  was  fortunate,*  said  I. 

'* '  Quite  so,*  said  the  large  gentleman. 

*'  I  bade  the  gentleman  a  courteous  adieu,  and 
ran  across  Broadway  to  the  Park.  As  I  went 
toward  the  City  Hall,  I  looked  up  toward  the 
cupola  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any  sign  of  the 
animal  which  I  was  now  determined  to  see,  as 
a  point  of  honor.  I  thought  that,  possibly,  his 
trunk  might  be  sportively  twirling  in  the  air,  or 
his  tusks  thrust  through  some  crevice.  But  I 
detected  nothing.  Running  rapidly  up  the  stairs, 
I  climbed  toward  the  cupola  until  I  could  go  no 
further.  Then  I  knocked  at  a  door.  A  very  gruff 
voice  saluted  me  through  the  key-hole. 

"'Whatisitr 

"  *  I  want  to  see  the  elephant,*  whispered  I, 
through  the  same  orifice. 

«» « Go  to  - —  Wall-street,'  thundered  back 
the  gruff  voice. 

"  •  ril  give  you  two  dollars  if  you*ll  let  me 
in,'  continued  I ; — nor  could  I  help  adding :  *  Mr. 
Surrogate,  this  is  hardly  the  treatment  I  antici- 
pated.* 
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**  *  I  advise  you  to  cut,  or  you'll  be  apt  not  to 
sleep  soft  to-night,'  was  all  the  answer  that  I 
reeeived ;  and  I  confess  it  was  rather  humiliating 
to  my  diplomatic  and  Spanish  dignity.  I  re- 
flected a  moment ;  then  said : 

"  *  Sir,  are  you  not  the  Surrogate  V 

"  *  No/  roared  the  voice,  *  I'm  the  Bell-ringer.' 

"  *  But,  sir,  I  understood  that  you  combined 
with  those  duties  the  charge  of  the  elephant  1' 

**  Upon  that  there  came  such  an  oath,  that  I 
am  still  astonished  how  a  phrase  of  such  dimen- 
sions could  squeeze  through  so  small  a  keyhole. 
It  fairly  blew  me  down  stairs.  When  I  gained 
the  Park,  I  looked  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  it 
was  half-past  four.  I  devoted  the  next  twenty 
minutes  to  wandering  about  that  tranquil  and 
shady  retreat,  and,  Cur  from  the  city's  hum,  col- 
lected my  thoughts,  and  convicted  myself  of 
being  the  victim  of  an  amiable  deceit.  I  forgive 
you,  my  young  friend,  for  I  am  aware  that  my 
conduct  toward  you  has  not  been  always  per- 
fectly transparent.  I  conceive  that  I  have  truly 
seen  the  elephant,  under  your  auspices — if  to  see 
that  animal  means  to  cut  the  eye-teeth  (doubtless 
from  some  occult  allusion  to  his  tusks)  Will 
you  now  undertake  to  satisfy  my  other  desire — 
that  of  marrying  an  heiress  1" 

"  I  certainly  will,"  answered  I. 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  Don  Bobtail,  '*  let  us  drink, 
in  an  extra  bottle,  forgiveness  all  rouxid,  and  the 
health  of  the  Count  Icthyosaurowski." 

''And  the  Surrogate  1"— asked  I. 

The  Spanish  Embassador  laughed  pleasantly ; 
and  finishing  our  cigars,  we  strolled  quietly  up 
Broadway  to  the  Opera. 

FISHER'S  GHOST. 

IN  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  at  a  place 
called  Penrith,  distant  from  Sydney  about 
thurty-seven  miles,  lived  a  farmer  named  Fisher. 
He  had  been,  originally,  transported,  but  had 
become  free  by  servitude:  Unceasing  toil,  and 
great  steadiness  of  character,  had  acquired  for 
him  a  considerable  property,  for  a  person  in  his 
station  of  life.  His  lands  and  stock  were  not 
worth  less  than  four  thousand  pounds.  He  was* 
unmarried,  and  was  about  forty-five  yean  oM. 

Suddenly  Fish«r  disappeared ;  and  one  of  his 
neighbors — a  man  named  Smith — gave  out  that 
he  had  gone  to  England,  but  would  return  in 
two  or  three  years.  Smith  produced  a  document, 
purporting  to  be  executed  by  Fisher;  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  document,  Fisher  had  appointed 
Smith  to  act  as  his  agent  during  his  absence. 
Fisher  was  a  man  of  very  singular  habits  and 
eccentric  charact^,  and  his  silence  about  his 
departure,  instead  of  creating  surprise,  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  exactly  like  him." 

About  six  months  after  Fisher's  disappearance, 
an  old  man  called  Ben  Weir,  who  had  a  small 
(arm  near  Penrith,  and  who  always  drove  his 
own  cart  to  market,  was  returning  from  Sydney, 
one  night,  when  he  beheld,  seated  on  a  rail  which 
bounded  the  road — Fisher.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  the  distance  of  the  fence  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  was,  at  least,  twelve  yards. 


Weir,  nevertheless,  saw  Fishmr's  figure  seated 
on  the  rati.  He  pulled  his  okl  mare  up,  and 
called  out,  *'  Fisher,  is  that  you  1"  No  answer 
was  returned ;  but  there,  still  on  the  rail,  sat 
the  form  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  Weir — ^who  was  not 
drunk,  although  he  had  taken  several  glasses 
of  strong  liquor  on  the  road— jumped  off  his 
cart,  and  approached  the  rail  To  his  surprise, 
the  form  vanished. 

"WeU,"  exclaimed  oW  M'eir,  "this  is  very 
curious,  anyhow ;"  and,  breaking  several  braneh- 
es  of  a  sq>ling,  so  as  to  mark  the  exact  spot,  bo 
remounted  his  cart,  put  his  old  mare  into  a  jog- 
trot, and  toon  reached  his  home. 

Ben  was  not  likely  to  keep  this  vision  a  seent 
from  his  old  woman.  All  that  he  had  seen  be 
faithfully  related  to  her. 

"  Hold  your  nonsense,  Ben !"  was  old  Betty's 
reply.  "  You  know  you  have  been  a-drinking 
and  disturbing  of  your  imagination.  Ain't  Fisher 
a-gone  to  England  1  And  if  he  had  a-come  beck, 
do  you  think  we  shouldn't  a^heaid  on  iti" 

"  Ay,  Betty !"  said  old  Ben,  "  but  he'd  a  onid 
gash  in  his  fi>rebead,  and  the  blood  was  all  fresh 
like.  Futh,  it  makee  me  shudder  to  think  onH. 
It  were  his  ghost." 

"How  can  you  talk  so  foolish,  BenV  said 
the  old  woman.  "  You  must  be  drunk,  sure-ly, 
to  get  on  about  ghostesses." 

"  I  tell  thee  lamytoi  drunk,"  replied  old  Ben, 
angrily.  "  There's  been  foul  play,  Betty ;  I'm 
sure  on't.  There  sat  Fisher  on  the  rail — not 
more  than  a  matter  of  two  mile  from  this.  Egad, 
it  were  on  his  own  fence  that  he  sat  There  he 
was,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  arms  a-folded ; 
just  as  he  used  to  sit,  when  he  was  a-waiting 
for  any  body  coming  up  the  road.  Bless  you, 
Betty,  I  seed  'im  till  I  was  as  close  as  I  am  to 
thee ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden  he  vanished,  like 
smoke." 

"  Nonsense,  Ben :  "  don*t  talk  of  it,"  said  old 
Betty,  "  or  the  neighbors  will  only  laugh  at  you. 
Come  to  bed,  and  you'll  forget  all  about  it  before 
to-morrow  morning." 

Old  Ben  went  to  bed ;  but  be  did  not  next 
morning  forget  all  about  what  be  had  seen  on 
the  previous  night:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
more  positive  than  before.  However,  at  the 
earnest,  and  often-repeated  request  of  the  old 
woman,  he  promised  not  to  mention  having  seen 
Fisher's  ghost,  for  fear  that  it  might  ezpoee  him 
to  ridicule. 

On  the  following  Thursday  night,  when  old 
Ben  was  returning  from  market — again  in  his 
cart — he  saw,  seated  upon  the  same  rail,  the 
identical  apparition.  He  had  purposely  abstained 
from  drinking  that  day,  and  was  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  senses.  On  this  occasion  old 
Ben  was  too  much  alarmed  to  stop.  He  urged 
the  old  mare  on,  and  got  home  as  spei^y  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  he  had  unharnessed  and 
fed  the  mare,  and  taken  his  purchases  out  of  ths 
cart,  he  entered  his  cottage,  lighte<l  his  pipe,  sit 
over  the  fire  with  his  better  half,  and  gave  her 
an  account  of  how  he  had  disposed  of  his  pio> 
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dac«,  and  what  he  had  brought  back  from  Syd- 
ney in  return.  After  this  he  said  to  her,  **  Weil, 
Betty,  Tm  not  drunk  to-night,  any  how,  am  I V 

*'  No,"  said  Betty.  "*  You  are  quite  sober, 
sensible  like,  to-night,  Ben ;  and  therefore  you 
have  come  home  without  any  ghost  in  your 
head.  Ghosts!  Don*t  believe  there  is  such 
things.*' 

**  Well,  you  are  satisfied  I  am  not  drimk ;  but 
perfectly  sober,**  said  the  okl  man. 

"Yes,  Ben,**  said  Betty. 

"Well,  then,**  said  Ben,  "I  tell  thee  what, 
Betty,  I  saw  Fisher  to-night,  agin  !*' 

"Stuff!"  cried  old  Betty 

"You  may  say  9iuff,**  said  the  old  farmer; 
"but  I  tell  you  what — I  saw  him  as  plainly  as 
I  did  last  Thursday  nig^t  Smith  is  a  bad  *un ! 
Do  you  think  Fisher  would  ever  have  left  this 
oountiy  without  coming  to  bid  you  and  me  good- 
byV* 

"It*s  all  fani^!**  said  old  Betty.  "Now, 
drink  your  grog  and  smoke  your  pipe,  and  think 
BO  more  about  the  ghost.     I  wont  hear  on*t** 

"  Fm  as  fond  of  my  grog  and  my  pipe  as  most 
men,"  said  old  Ben;  "but  Fm  not  going  to 
drink  any  thing  to-night.  It  may  be  ail  fimcy, 
as  you  call  it,  but  I  am  now  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Grafton  all  I  saw,  and  what  I  think  ;**  and  with 
these  words  he  got  up  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  about 
a  mile  from  old  Weir's  farm.  He  had  been 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but  was  now 
on  half-pay,  and  was  a  settler  in  the  new  col- 
ony ;  he  was,  moreover,  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace. 

When  old  Ben  arrived  at  Mr.  Grafton's  house, 
Mr.  Grafton  was  about  to  retire  to  bed ;  but  he 
requested  old  Ben  might  be  shown  in.  He 
desired  the  farmer  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire, 
and  then  inquired  what  was  the  latest  news  in 
Sydney. 

"The  news  in  Sydney,  sir,  is  very  small,*' 
said  old  Ben ;  "  wheat  is  falling,  but  maise  still 
keeps  its  price — seven  and  sixpence  a  bushel : 
but  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  something  that  will 
astonish  you.*' 

"  What  is  it  Ben?"  asked  Mr.  Grafton. 

"Why,  sir,**  resumed  old  Ben,  "yoo  know 
I  am  not  a  weak-minded  man,  nor  a  fool,  ex- 
actly ;  for  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  Yorkshire." 

"  No,  Ben,  I  don't  believe  you  to  be  weak- 
minded,  nor  do  I  think  you  a  fool,"  said  Mr. 
Grailon;  bat  what  can  you  have  to  say  that 
you  come  at  this  late  hour,  and  that  you  require 
such  a  preface  V* 

"That  I  have  seen  the  ghost  of  Fiiher,  sir," 
•aid  the  old  man ;  and  he  detailed  the  particulars 
of  which  the  reader  is  already  in  possession. 

Mr  Graflon  was  at  first  disposed  to  think, 
with  old  BeUy,  that  Ben  had  seen  Fisher's  Ghost 
through  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  rum  on  the  first 
night ;  and  that,  on  the  second  night,  when  per- 
fectly sober,  he  was  nnsble  to  divest  himself  df 
the  idea  previously  entertained.  But,  after  a 
little  consideration,  the  words  "  How  very  sin- 
gular !"  involuntarily  escaped  him. 


"  Go  home,  Ben,*'  said  Mr.  Grafton,  "  and  let 
me  see  you  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  We  will  go 
together  to  the  place  where  you  say  you  saw  the 
ghost.** 

Mr  Grafton  used  to  encourage  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  New  South  Wales  (that  race  which 
has  been  very  aptly  described  as  "  the  last  link  in 
the  human  chain")  to  remain  about  his  premises. 
At  the  head  of  a  little  tribe  then  encamped  on 
Mr.  Grafton's  estate,  was  a  sharp  young  man 
named  Johnny  Crook.  The  peculiar  faculty  of 
the  aboriginal  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
tracking  the  human  foot  not  only  over  grass  but 
over  the  hardest  rock ;  and  of  tracking  the  where- 
abouts of  runaways  by  signs  imperceptible  to 
civilised  eyfts,  is  well  known;  and  this  man, 
Johnny  Crook,  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  this 
particular  art  of  tracking  He  had  recently  been 
instrumental  in  the  apprehension  of  several  des- 
perate bushrangers,  whom  he  had  tracked  over 
twenty-seven  miles  of  rocky  country  and  fields, 
which  they  had  crossed  bare-footed,  in  the  hope 
of  checking  the  black  fellow  in  the  progress  of 
his  keen  pursuit  with  the  horse  police. 

When  old  Ben  Weir  made  his  appearance  in 
the  rooming  at  Mr.  Grafton's  house,  the  black 
chief,  Johnny  Crook,  was  summoned  to  attend. 
He  came  and  brought  with  him  several  of  his 
subjects.  The  party  set  out,  old  Weir  showing 
the  way.  The  leaves  on  the  branches  of  the 
saplings  which  he  had  broken  on  the  first  night 
of  seeing  the  ghost  were  withered,  and  sufiScient- 
ly  pointed  out  the  exact  rail  on  which  the  phan- 
tom was  represented  to  have  sat.  There  were 
stains  upon  the  rail.  Johnny  Crook,  who  had 
then  no  idea  of  what  he  was  required  for,  pro- 
nounced these  stains  to  be  "  White  man's  blood ;" 
and,  after  searching  about  for  some  titnc,  he 
pointed  to  a  spot  whereon  he  said  a  human  body 
had  been  laid. 

In  New  South  Wales  long  droughts  are  not 
very  uncommon;  and  not  a  single  shower  of 
rain  had  fallen  for  seven  months  previously — ^not 
sufficient  even  to  lay  the  dust  upon  the  roads. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
Crook  had  no  small  difficulty  to  contend  with ; 
but  in  about  two  hours  he  succeeded  in  tracking 
the  footsteps  of  one  man  to  the  unfrequented 
side  of  a  pond  at  some  distance.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  another  man  had  been  dragged 
thither.  The  savage  walked  round  and  round 
the  pond,  eagerly  examining  its  borders  and  the 
sedges  and  weeds  springing  up  around  it.  At 
first  he  seemed  baffled.  No  clew  had  been  washed 
ashore  to  show  that  any  thing  unusual  had  been 
sunk  in  the  pond  ;  but,  baring  finished  this  ex- 
amination, he  laid  himself  down  on  his  face  and 
looked  keenly  along  the  surface  of  the  smooth 
and  stagnant  water.  Presently  he  jumped  up, 
uttered  a  cry  peculiar  to  the  natives  when  grat- 
ified by  finding  some  long-sought  object,  clapped 
his  hands,  and,  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the 
pond,  to  where  the  decomposition  of  some  sunken 
substance  had  produced  a  slimy  coating  streaked 
with  prismatic  colors,  he  exclaimed,  "White 
man's  fat  1"    The  pond  was  immediately  search- 
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ed ;  andf  below  the  spot  indicated,  the  remains 
of  a  body  were  discovered.  A  large  stone  and 
a  rotted  silk  handkerchief  were  found  near  the 
body ;  these  had  been  used  to  sink  it. 

That  it  was  the  body  of  Fisher  there  could  be 
no  question.  It  might  have  been  identified  by 
the  teeth ;  but  on  the  waistcoat  there  were  some 
large  brass  buttons  which  were  immediately 
recognized,  both  by  Mr.  Grafton  and  by  old  Ben 
Weir,  as  Fisher's  property.  He  had  worn  those 
buttons  on  his  waistcoat  for  several  years. 

Leaving  the  body  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  and 
old  Ben  and  the  blacks  to  guard  it,  Mr.  Grafton 
cantered  up  to  Fisher's  house.  Smith  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  all  the  missing  man's  pro- 
perty, but  had  removed  to  Fisher's  house.  It 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  They  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  at 
breakfast,  came  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Grafton  to 
alight ;  Mr.  Grafton  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  a  few  desultory  observations  said,  **  Mr. 
Smith,  I  am  anxious  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to  this 
estate,  and  I  would  give  a  fair  price  for  it.  Have 
you  the  power  to  selll" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "  The  power 
which  I  hold  from  Fisher  is  a  general  power ;" 
and  he  forthwith  produced  a  document  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  Fisher,  but  which  was  not 
witnessed. 

"  If  you  are  not  very  busy,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  piece  of  land  I  allude  to,"  said  Mr. 
Grafton. 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  I  am  quite  at  your  serv- 
ice," said  Smith ;  and  he  then  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  saddled. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  pond  where  the 
remains  of  Fisher's  body  were  then  exposed. 
When  they  came  near  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Grafton, 
looking  Smith  full  in  the  face,  said,  *'  Mr.  Smith, 
I  wish  to  show  you  something.  Look  here !" 
He  pointed  to  the  decomposed  body,  and  nar- 
rowly watching  Mr.  Smith's  countenance,  re- 
marked :  **  These  are  the  remains  of  Fisher. 
How  do  you  account  for  their  being  found  in 
this  pond  1" 

Smith,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  got  off  his 
horse,  minutely  examined  the  remains,  and  then 
admitted  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  were 
Fisher's.  He  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  their  discovery,  unless  it  could  be  (he 
said)  that  somebody  had  waylaid  him  on  the  road 
when  he  left  his  home  for  Sydney ;  had  murdered 
him  for  the  gold  and  bank-notes  which  be  had 
about  his  person,  and  had  then  thrown  him  into 
the  pond.  "  My  hands,  thank  Heaven !"  he  cpn- 
cluded,  *'  are  clean.  If  my  old  fiiend  could  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  tell  you  that  /  had  no 
hand  in  this  horrible  murder." 

Mr.  Grafton  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  was 
not  a  believer  in  ghosts.  Could  it  be  possible, 
he  began  to  ask  himself,  that  old  Weir  had  com- 
mitted this  crime,  and — ^finding  it  weigh  heavily 
on  his  conscience,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be 
detected — had  trumped  up  the  story  about  the 
ghost — had  pretended  that  be  wa6  led  to  the  spot 


by  supernatural  agency — and  thus,  by  bringing 
the  murder  voluntarily  to  light,  ht^ied  to  stiie 
all  suspicion  1  But  then  he  considered  Weirds 
excellent  character,  his  kind  disposition,  and 
good-nature.  These  at  once  put  to  flight  lus 
suspicion  of  Weir ;  but  still  he  vras  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  Smithes  guilt,  much  as  appearances 
were  against  him. 

Fisher's  servants  were  examined,  and  stated 
that  their  master  had  often  talked  of  going  to 
England  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  of  leaving 
Mr.  Smith  to  manage  his  farm ;  and  that  though 
they  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Smith  came,  and 
said  he  had  '^  gone  at  last,"  they  did  not  think  it 
at  all  unlikely  that  he  had  done  so.  An  inquest 
was  held,  and  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  found 
against  Thomas  Smith.  He  was  thereupon 
transmitted  to  Sydney  ibr  trial,  at  the  ensuing 
sessions,  in  the  supreme  court.  The  case  nat- 
urally excited  great  interest  in  the  colony ;  atid 
public  opinion  respecting  Smith's  guUt  was 
evenly  balanced. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  court  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  Attorney- 
General  very  truly  remarked  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which 
were  without  any  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
jurisprudence.  The  only  witnesses  were  old 
Weir  and  Mr.  Grafton.  Smith,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  composure  and  ability,  cross- 
examined  them  at  considerable  length,  and  vrith 
consummate  skill.  The  prosecution  having 
closed.  Smith  addressed  the  jury  (which  consist- 
ed of  military  officers)  in  his  defense.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  circumstances  were  strong  against 
him ;  but  he  most  ingeniously  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain them.  The  power  of  attorney,  which  be 
produced,  ho  contended  bad  been  regularly 
granted  by  Fisher,  and  he  called  several  wit- 
nesses, who  swore  that  they  believed  the  signa- 
ture to  be  that  of  the  deceased.  He,  further, 
produced  a  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Fisher's  attorney,  and  by  that  virill  Fisher  had 
appointed  Smith  his  sold  executor,  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  He  declined,  he  said,  to  throw 
any  suspicion  on  Weir ;  but  he  would  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  juiy  whether  the  ghost 
story  was  entitled  to  any  credit ;  and,  if  it  were 
not,  to  ask  themselves  why  it  had  been  invented  ? 
He  alluded  to  the  fact — ^which  in  cross-examina- 
tion Mr.  Grafton  swore  to— that  when  the  re- 
mains were  first  showii  to  him,  he  did  not  conduet 
himself  as  a  guilty  man  would  have  been  Hkely 
to  do,  although  he  was  horror-stricken  on  bo- 
holding  the  hideous  spectacle.  He  concluded 
by  invoking  the  Almighty  to  bear  witness  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  diabolical  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  arraigned.  The  judge  (the  late  Sir 
Francis  Forbes)  recapitulated  the  evidence.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with  thai  part  of  it 
which  had  reference  to  the  apparition ;  and  if 
the  charge  of  the  judge  had  any  leaning  one  wav 
dr  the  other,  it  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  ac- 
quittal. The  j ury  retired ;  but,  after  deliberating 
for  seven  hours,  they  returned  to  the  court,  with 
a  verdict  of  Guilty. 
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The  judge  then  sentenced  the  prifoner  to  be 
hanged  on  the  following  Monday.  It  was  on  a 
Thiursday  night  that  he  was  convicted.  On  the 
Sunday,  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  clergy- 
man. His  wish  was  instantly  attended  to,  when 
he  confessed  that  he,  and  he  alone,  committed 
the  murder ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  very  rail 
where  Weir  swore  that  he  had  seen  Fisher's 
ghost  sitting,  that  he  had  knocked  out  Fisher's 
brains  with  a  tomahawk.  The  power  of  attor- 
ney, he  likewise  confessed,  was  a  forgery,  but 
declared  that  the  will  was  genuine. 

This  is  very  extraordinary,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  in  substance,  if  not  in  every  particular. 
Most  persons  who  have  visited  Syd[ney  for  any 
length  of  time  will  no  doubt  have  had  it  nar- 
rated to  them. 


AND  THEN1 

TH£  oracle  of  the  beautiful  sequestered  liule 
hamlet  of  Ambermead,  was  an  old  gentle- 
man of  unobtrusive  and  orderly  habits,  whose 
peculiar  taciturnity  had  obtained  for  him  the 
familiar  cognomen  of  Two  Words.  Mr.  Canute> 
aUas  Two  Words,  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  tended  by  an  ancient  housekeeper,  al- 
most as  chary  of  speech  as  her  worthy  master. 
It  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Canute  had  seen  better 
days ;  but  though  his  means  were  straitened,  his 
heart  was  large,  and  his  countenance  expressed 
great  benevolence.  Notwithstanding  the  brief 
mode  of  speech  which  characterized  him  on  all 
occasions,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Canute  was  eagerly 
sought  on  every  subject  whereon  it  was  presumed 
advice  could  be  profitable ;  and  the  simple  rustics 
of  Ambermead  perhi^s  valued  it  the  more,  be- 
cause, though  delivered  without  a  particle  of 
pomposity,  the  terseness  and  decision  of  the 
words  expended,  left  an  indelible  impression, 
which  long  sermons  often  failed  to  convey.  Mr. 
Canute  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  fam- 
ily at  the  old  Hall — an  intimacy  cemented  by 
early  association,  for  Mr.  Harwell  and  Mr.  Canute 
had  been  school-follows;  and  when  a  painful 
and  lingering  illness  attacked  the  squire,  his 
ancient  friend  and  crony  felt  deep  anxiety  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Harwell's  only  child, 
the  good  and  lovely  Clara  Harwell.  The  dis- 
ease was  an  incurable  one ;  though  the  suffer- 
ing might  be  protracted,  there  was  no  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery,  and  an  air  of  gloom  reigned 
over  the  village  of  Ambermead,  where  once  the 
sweet  spring  and  summer  tide  brought  only  sport 
and  glee.  Ambermead  was  noted  for  a  profusion 
of  rich  red  roses,  exhaling  delicious  fragrance ; 
and  for  the  song  of  innumerable  nightingales, 
whose  harmonious  concerts  resounded  amid  the 
umbrageous  groves,  sheltering  the  hamlet  on 
every  side,  and  extending  beyond  the  old  Hall 
of  Ambermead.  But  now,  ^though  the  roses 
bloomed  and  the  birds  sang,  serious  feces  lodged 
from  the  cottage  doors ;  amd  while  the  younger 
villagers  forgot  their  usual  pastimes,  the  elders 
conversed  apart  in  whispers,  always  directing 
their  glances  toward  the  Hall,  as  if  the  sufferer 
within  those  thick  walls  could  be  disturbed  by 
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their  cimversation.  This  sympathy  was  called 
forth,  not  only  by  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Har- 
well being  their  ancestral  landlord,  the  last  of 
an  impoverished  race,  but  from  his  always  having 
lived  among  them  as  a  friend  and  neighbor — re- 
spected as  a  superior,  and  beloved  as  an  equal. 
Their  knowledge,  also,  of  the  squire's  decayed 
fortunes;  and  that,  on  his  death,  the  fine  old 
place  must  become  the  property  of  a  stranger, 
whom  rumor  did  not  report  fevorably  of— -greatly 
enhanced  the  concern  of  these  hereditary  culti- 
vators of  the  soil ;  and  many  bright  eyes  grew 
dim  thinking  of  poor  Miss  Clara,  who  would  so 
soon  be  fatherless,  and  almost  penniless.  The 
estate  of  Ambermead  was  strictly  entailed  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  next  heir  was  of  distant  kin 
to  the  Harwells.  A  combination  of  misfortunes, 
and  no  doubt  of  imprudence  in  years  long  by- 
gone, had  reduced  the  present  proprietor  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  from  which  he  was  to  find  refuge 
only  in  the  grave.  The  Harwell  family  had 
lived  for  centuries  in  Ambermead.  They  seem- 
ed so  much  to  belong  to  their  poor  neighbors, 
who  always  sympathized  most  fully  in  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  "  Hall  folk,"  that  now, 
when  there  was  a  certain  prospect  of  losing  them 
forever  as  it  seemed,  the  parting  became  more 
tiian  a  common  one  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
between  rich  and  poor — it  was  the  parting  of 
endeared  friends. 

They  watched  and  waited  for  Mr.  Canute 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  evexy  day,  and  more 
than  once  a  day ;  and  on  bis  two  words  they 
hung,  as  if  life  or  death  were  involved  in  that 
short  bulletin. 

"  How  is  the  squire  to-day  1"  said  one. 

"  No  better,"  replied  Mr.  Canute,  mildly,  with- 
out stopping. 

"And  how's  Miss  Clara  1"  inquired  another, 
with  deep  pity  in  his  looks. 

**  Very  patient,"  responded  the  old  man.  still 
moving  slowly  on  with  the  aid  of  his  stout  staff. 

**  Patient !"  repeated  several  voices  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing.  "  Yes,  yes,  patient  enough ; 
and  Master  Canute  means  a  deal  when  he  says 
patient.  Bless  her  young  sweet  face!  there's 
patience  in  it  if  ever  there  was  in  mortal's." 

Mr.  Canute's  patience  was  sorely  taxed  by 
questioning  at  all  hours ;  he  was  waylaid  first 
by  one,  then  by  another,  on  his  way  from  his 
own  cottage  to  the  Hall,  but  with  unfailing  good- 
nature and  promptitude,  he  invariably  satisfied 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  hpmble  neigh- 
bors— in  his  own  quaint  way,  certainly — never 
wasting  words,  yet  perfectly  understoed. 

The  summer-tide  was  waning  into  autumn, 
and  the  squire  of  Ambermead  faded  more  grad^ 
ually  than  autumn  leaves,  when  late  one  evening 
a  wry^arer  stopped  at  Mr.  Canute's  cottage, 
which  was  on  the  roadside,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  reet,  asking  for  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  before  the  porch, 

"  Most  welcome,"  said  Two  Words,  scanning 
the  stranger,  and  pleased  with  his  appearance, 
for  youth  and  an  agreeable  countenance  are  sure 
passports ;  perhaiw,  too,  Mr.  Canute  discerned 
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gentle  breeding  in  his  guest,  despite  travel-soiled 
habiliments,  and  a  dash  of  habitual  recklessness 
in  his  air.  At  any  rate,  the  welcome  was  heart- 
ily given,  and  as  heartily  responded  to;  and 
when  Mr.  Canute  left  his  dwelling,  in  order  to 
pay  his  usual  evening  visit  at  the  Hall,  he  merely 
said,  addressing  his  young  visitor :  "  Soon  back ;" 
and  turning  to  Martha,  the  careful  housekeeper, 
added :  "  Get  supper ;"  while  on  stepping  over 
the  threshold,  second  thoughts  urged  him  to  re- 
turn and  say  to  the  young  man  :  "  Don't  go." 

"  No,  that  I  won't,"  replied  he  frankly,  "  for 
I  like  my  quarters  too  well.  TU  wait  till  you 
come  back,  governor ;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be 
long,  for  my  mouth  waters  for  the  supper  you 
spoke  of" 

Mr.  Canute  smiled,  and  walked  away  more 
briskly  than  usual ;  and  after  sitting  for  some 
time  beside  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  bidding 
"  good-night"  and  "  bless  you,"  to  sweet  Clara 
Harwell,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  and 
found  supper  ready,  and  the  handsome  stranger 
so  obviously  residy  to  do  justice  to  the  frugal 
fere,  that  Mr.  Canute  jocularly  remarked : "  Keen 
air ;"  to  which  the  stranger  replied  in  the  same 
strain :  "  Fine  scenery ;"  on  which  the  host 
added  :  "  An  artist  1"  when  the  youth,  laughing 
outright,  said :  "  An  indifferent  one,  indeed." 
After  a  pause,  and  suffering  his  mirth  to  sub- 
side, he  continued:  ^*Are  yon  always  so  eco- 
nomical in  words,  sir!  Don't  you  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  conversation  in  this 
strain  1" 

"  You  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  smiling,  and 
impeiturbably  good-natured. 

"  Not  I,"  cried  the  youth ,  "  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  half  a  hundred  questions.  Will  you 
answer  mel" 

"I'll  try,"  repUed  Mr.  Canute." 

"  I've  not  long  to  stay,  for  I'm  on  a  walking 
tour  with  a  friend;  but  I  diverged  to  Amber- 
mead,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  it.  I've  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  it  for  a  long  while;  but  my 
friend  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  market-town, 
eight  miles  oft*,  I  think,  and  I  shall  strike  across 
the  country  when  the  moon  is  up,  if  you'll  give 
me  a  rest  till  then." 

"  Most  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Canute,  courteously. 

"Ah,  ha!"  quoth  the  stranger,  "if  that's  the 
way  you  pursue  your  discourse,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  learn  much  from  you.  I  hope,  however, 
that  I  may  get  a  wife  who  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample— a  woman  of  two  words,  in  short ;  she'll 
6e  a  rare  specimen  of  her  sex  !" 

"  Ah,  ha !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Canute. 

"But  come,  tell  me,  for  time  presses,"  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly  becoming  grave — "  tell 
me  ail  about  Ambermead,  and  the  squire — ^how 
long  he's  likely  to  last.  For,  in  fact,  the  friend 
T  mentioned,  who  is  with  me  during  this  walk- 
ing tour,  is  vastly  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  place  and  property. 

"The  heirl"  whispered  Mr.  Canute,  mys- 
teriously. 

"  Well,  well,  suppose  we  say  he  is ;  he's  not 
altogether  a  bad  fellow,  though  he  is  considered 


a  bit  reckless  and  wild.  But  he  has  heaid  of 
Clara  Harwell's  beauty  and  goodness  from  his 
cousin.  Lady  Ponsonby  (she's  Clara's  cousin, 
too,  you  know) ;  and  he  is  really  quite  sorry  to 
think  that  such  a  lovely  creature  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  old  Hall  to  make  room  for  him.  He 
wants  to  know  what  will  bec(»ne  of  her  when 
old  Harwell  dies,  for  all  the  world  knows  he's 
ruined.  It's  a  pretty  place  this  old  Ambermead 
— a  paradise,  I  should  say.  I  know  what  Fd 
do,  if  I  was  ever  lucky  enough  to  call  it  mine," 
The  youth  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. '  "  I  should 
be  a  happy  dog,  then !" 

"And  thent'^  said  Mr.  Canute,  smiling. 

"Why,  then,  I'd  pull  down  the  rickety  old 
house  up  there,  and  build  a  palace  fit  fi>r  a 
prince ;  I'd  keep  nothing  but  the  old  wine ;  I'd 
have  lots  of  prime  fellows  to  stay  with  me ;  and 
I  should  sport  the  finest  horses  and  dogs  in  the 
country !"    The  speaker  paused  out  of  breslh. 

"And  thenl"  said  Mr.  Canute,  quietly. 

"  Why,  then,  I'd  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  ride, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  dance,  and  keep  open 
house,  and  enjoy  life  to  the  full— feasting  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end — the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,  you  know,  in  old  Ambermead !" 

"And  thenl" 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose  that  in  tune  I  should 
grow  old,  like  other  people,  and  cease  to  care 
for  all  these  things,  so  much  as  I  did  when 
strength  and  youth  were  mine." 

"And  thenl"  said  Mr.  Canute,  more  slowly. 

"  Why,  then" — «nd  the  stranger  hesitated — 
"  then,  I  suppose,  like  other  people,  in  the  coune 
of  nature,  I  should  have  to  leave  all  the  pleasores 
of  this  life,  and,  like  other  people— die." 

"  And  then  1"  said  Mr.  Canute,  fixing  his  eyas, 
glittering  like  diamonds,  on  the  young  man's 
face,  which  flushed  up,  as  he  exclaimed,  with 
some  irritation : 

"  Oh,  hang  your  *  and  thens  !'  But  the  moon 
is  well  up,  I  see,  so  I'm  oflT.  Good-night,  and 
thank  you."  And  without  further  parley,  he 
started  off  on  his  walk  over*  the  hills ;  and  ICr. 
Canute  silently  matched  his  guest's  retreating 
figure  till,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing groves,  he  wa^  lost  to  view.  In  the  moon- 
light, in  the  darkness,  in  the  valley,  and  on  the 
hillside,  these  words  haunted  the  wayfarer,  and 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  "And  thent" 
Thoughts  took  possession  of  his  mind  that  never 
before  had  gained  entrance  there,  or  at  least  they 
arranged  themselves  in  a  sequence  which  gave 
them  quite  a  new  significance.  His  past  Kfe 
presented  itself  to  hkn  for  the  first  time  as  a 
coherent  chain  of  events,  exemplifying  caiue 
and  efiect ;  and  if  his  plans  for  the  future  did 
not  at  that  moment  receive  any  determinate 
change,  he  still  kept  repeltting,  anxiously  and 
inquiringly,  as  he  wandered  on  in  the  moon- 
light, the  two  strangly-suggestive  words :  "  And 
thenl"  It  proved  a  long  and  a  toilsome  night's 
journey  for  that  belated  traveler;  for  he  had 
left  Mr.  Canute's  cottage  so  hastily,  that  he  bad 
omitted  to  ask  for  certain  landmarks  on  the  hills 
leading  to  the  place  whither  he  was  bound.    In 
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contequence,  the  stars  faded  in  the  8ky>  and  the 
rosy  mom  broke  through  the  eastern  mists,  ere 
the  weary  man,  from  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
which  he  had  tortuously  ascended,  beheld  afar 
off,  down  in  the  valley,  the  shining  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  church-tower  of  the  town  where 
his  friend,  in  some  anxiety,  awaited  his  re-ap- 
pearance. 

During  all  his  after-life,  that  young  man  never 
forgot  the  solitary  night^walk  when  he  lost  his 
way  beneath  a  beautiful  spangled  summer  sky ; 
the  stars  seemed  to  form  the  letters,  "And 
thenV*  the  soft  night-breeze  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear :  "  And  then  1" 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  gained  the  intelligence 
he  sought  respecting  the  inmates  of  Ambermead 
Hall ;  but  he  had  laid  bare  his  own  folly  for  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Canute ;  and  in  return,  he  had 
listened  to  no  reproof — no  tiresome  lecture  vouch- 
safed from  prosy  age  to  ardent  youth,  but  simply 
two  words  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  set 
him  a-thinking  seriously.  Mystic  little  words  ! 
"And  then  1" 

For  nearly  three  years  ^fter  Mr.  Harweirs 
decease,  the  old  Hall,  contrary  to  general  an- 
ticipation, remained  untenanted,  save  by  domes- 
tics left  in  charge.  Miss  Clara  had  found  shel- 
ter with  her  relative,  Lady  Ponsonby,  though 
her  memory  was  still  fresh  and  warmly  cher- 
ished among  the  humble  friends  in  her  beautiful 
native  village.  Mr.  Canute,  if  possible,  more 
silent  than  ever,  still  remained  the  village  ora- 
cle ;  perhaps  more  cherished  than  of  yore,  inas- 
much as  he  was  the  only  memento  remaining  of 
the  beloved  Harwells — the  old  familiar  faces  now 
seen  no  more.  He  would  listen,  and  they  would 
talk,  of  days  gone  by ;  he  felt  the  loss  even  more 
than  others,  for  he  mourned  a  companion  and 
friend  in  Mr.  Harwell,  and  Clara  had  been  to 
the  good  Two  Words  as  an  adopted  daughter. 
At  length  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Selby,  the 
new  proprietor,  was  soon  expected  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  property  in  due  form ;  moreover, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  that 
his  young  bride  would  accompany  him.  Ill  re- 
ports fly  quickly ;  and  it  had  been  circulated  in 
former  times  that  Mr.  Selby  was  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, careless  of  others,  selfish  and  profli- 
gate. Indeed,  Mr.  Canute  had  not  contradicted 
such  reports,  so  it  was  generally  opined  they 
were  too  true,  and  had  a  legal  foundation.  With 
heavy  hearts,  the  inhabitants  of  Ambermead 
commenced  their  rural  preparations  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  squire  and  his  bride ;  green  arches 
were  erected,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  hung 
on  the  spreading  branches  beneath  which  thd 
travelers*  road  lay.  It  was  the  season  of  roses 
and  nightingales,  when  Ambermead  was  in  its 
glory ;  and  never  had  the  rich  red  roses  bloomed 
so  profusely,  and  never  had  the  chorus  of  the 
groves  been  more  full  and  enchanting,  than  on 
the  summer  evening  when  the  old  and  young  of 
the  hamlet,  arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  waited 
to  greet  the  new-comers. 

Mr.   Canute  stood  at  his  cottage-door;   the 


bridge  just  beyond,  over  which  the  route  con- 
ducted to  the  Hall  through  avenues  of  greenerie, 
was  festooned  with  roses  ;  and  a  band  of  maid- 
ens in  white,  Uned  the  picturesque  approach. 
The  sun  was  setting,  when  a  carriage  drove 
quickly  up,  slackening  its  pace  as  it  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  stopping  at  Mr.  Canute's  humble  , 
gate.  Two  Words  himself,  bareheaded,  stepped 
forward  on  seeing  a  lady  alight,  who  in  another 
moment  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming : 
"  Our  first  greeting  must  be  from  you,  dear,  dear 
Mr.  Canute !  I  need  not  introduce  Mr.  Selby 
— he  is  known  to  you  already."  Speechless 
from  astonishment  and  emotion,  the  old  man 
could  only  say:  "Miss  Clara!" — as  he  gazed 
from  one  to  another,  recognizing  in  the  gentle- 
man the  wayfaring  guest  who  had  departed  so 
abruptly  on  his  walking  expedition  over  the 
moonlight  hills,  more  than  three  years  previous- 
ly. Seizing  the  hand  which  Mr.  Canute  silently 
extended,  Mr.  Selby  said,  with  deep  feeling : 

"  It  is  to  your  instrumentality  that  I  owe  my 
present  happiness." 

••  How  sol"  was  Mr.  Canute^s  reply,  looking 
with  pleased  surprise  into  the  open  face,  which, 
on  a  former  occasion  had  won  his  confidence 
and  admiration. 

"  TiDO  words  spoken  in  season  wrought  a 
change  in  me,  which  all  the  preaching  of  friends 
and  guardians  had  failed  to  effect,"  returned  Mr. 
Selby,  "  and  without  which  Clara  never  would 
have  blessed  me  with  her  hand.  These  years 
of  probation  have  proved  my  sincerity ;  and  Lady 
Ponsonby  (a  severe  and  scrutinizing  judge)  pro- 
nounced my  reformation  complete  ere  she  per- 
mitted me  to  address  Clara.  Those  two  little 
words,  *  And  then  V  enigmatical  to  the  uninitiated, 
convey  a  deep  and  mystical  meaning  to  my  heart ; 
and  they  are  of  such  significant  import,  that  by 
inserting  them  whenever  I  paint  the  future,  I 
trust  to  become  a  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

Clara  gazed  proudly  and  confidingly  on  her 
husband ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  having 
spread  through  the  village,  a  crowd  collected, 
whose  joy  and  surprise  found  vent  in  tears  and 
blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  asides, 
purporting  that  Miss  Clara  never  would  have 
espoused  a  bad  man ;  ergo,  Mr.  Selby  must  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  race ! 

The  prognostication  proved  correct ;  and  the 
pathway,  strewn  with  bright  summer  roses,  over 
which  Clara  jtrod  in  bridal  pomp  on  her  way  to 
the  ancestral  home  where  she  was  bom,  was 
indeed  emblematical  of  the  flowery  path  which 
marked  her  future  destiny. 

The  old  Hall  of  Ambermead  is  still  extant — 
a  fine  specimen  of  venerable  decay,  surrounded 
by  ancestral  groves,  still  famed  for  sheltering 
innumerable  nightingales  when  the  Ambermead 
roses  exhale  their  delicious  fragrance.  In  the 
old  church-yard  on  the  green  hill-side,  a  white 
monument  gleams  in  the  sunshine,  whereon  may 
be  traced  the  name  of  John  Canute,  specifying 
the  date  of  his  happy  death,  while  below  is  en- 
graven this  inscription  of  two  words — *^  And 
thenV* 
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HOW  EIDER  DOWN  IS  GATHERED. 

THE  rocks  and  sea-coasts  of  Norway,  the  rag- 
ged steeps  and  barren  precipices  of  the 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  Farde  Islands,  and  the 
wiJd  scenery  of  the  Hebrides,  are  the  abodes  of 
numerous  tribes  of  aquatic  birds,  as  puffins,  her- 
ons, cormorants,  and  eider  fowl.  The  simple 
inhabitants  of  some  of  these  seclude  spots  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  these  creatures 
for  their  food  and  clothing.  The  flesh  of  some 
is  eaten  when  fresh,  and  some  is  salted  for  keep- 
ing :  the  eggs  are  esteemed  excellent  food,  though 
much  too  strong  in  their  taste  to  be  relished  by 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  delicacies;  the 
skins  of  the  eider-ducks  form  under-clothing, 
which  is  proof  against  very  severe  cold ;  and, 
without  any  very  materia)  injury  to  the  birds,  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  finest  down  is  collected  from 
them  annually.  This  invaluable  substance  is  so 
firm  and  elastic,  that  a  quantity  which,  when  com- 
pressed, might  be  covered  by  the  two  hands,  vnll 
serve  to  stuff  a  quilt  or  coverlet,  which,  together 
with  extreme  lightness,  possesses  more  warmth 
than  the  finest  blanket.  The  importance  of  such 
a  defense  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  these 
exposed  regions,  may  be  well  imagined.  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  tn- 
hi^itants,  is  the  collection  of  these  indispensable 
articles ;  an  occupation,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  adventurous  fowlers  are  often  exposed  to 
dangers,  the  bare  idea  of  which  would  seem 
enough  to  deter  the  most  courageous  firom  the 
attempt,  had  not  long  practice  rendered  them  al- 
most insensible  to  fear.  We  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  the  method  pursued  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  there  are  many  low 
.^and  fiat  islands,  upon  which  the  birds,  during 
their  breeding  season,  lay  their  eggs  in  great 
abundance :  these  the  fowler  approaches  in  his 
boat ;  leaving  it  moored  to  the  rocks,  he  quietly 
examines  the  nests,  which  are  made  on  the 
ground,  constructed  of  sea-weeds,  and  lined  with 
the  finest  down,  which  the  female  plucks  from 
her  own  body.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in 
number,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  somewhat 
longer  than  a  common  duck*s  egg.  With  great 
caution  and  gentleness,  the  fowler  removes  the 
female  from  the  nest,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
superfluous  down  and  eggs,  being  careful,  how- 
ever, to  leave  one  behind,  lest  the  nest  should  be 
deserted.  The  patient  bird  endures  this  robbery 
with  the  greatest  resignation,  and  immediately 
commences  the  reparation  of  her  loss,  by  laying 
more  eggs,  and  covering  them  with  fresh  down, 
in  which  latter  office  her  faithful  mate  bears  a 
part,  and  yields  up  his  own  plumage  for  the 
defense  of  their  yet  unhatched  progeny.  This 
operation  is  often  repeated  more  than  once  upon 
the  same  nest.  It  is  asserted  that,  although  the 
birds  will  bear  quietly  this  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed,  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  is  by  no  means  accept- 
able, and  that  they  testify  their  displeasure  at  the 
work  of  destruction  by  loud  and  fearful  screams. 
This  singular  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 


by  the  great  kSndnaM  with  which  tfie  iMtives 
treat  them;  so  great,  indeed,  thiit  in  loelsnd  they 
have  been  almost  rendered  tame,  ind  win  often 
build  their  nests  eloee  to  the  hootes.  Their  qnet 
and  peaceable  dispositions  are  also  manifested  by 
the  circumstance,  that  two  females  will  scmetinMs 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  in  which  ease  they 
always  agree  remarkably  well 

The  ease  and  &cility,  however,  widi  which  the 
plundering  of  these  nests  is  effected,  are  remark- 
ably contrasted  with  the  extreme  danger  to  vAath. 
the  same  occupation  is  exposed  in  other  parts. 
The  most  precipitous  and  inaccessflrfe  rodks  are 
often  the  chosen  abodes  of  these  winged  creatures, 
where  they  remain  in  apparent  security,  seem- 
ingly fiir  removed  from  man's  rapacious  hand. 
But  who  shall  say  wliat  difficulties  are  so  great, 
that  patience  and  courage  may  not  overcome 
them  t  The  bold  adventurer,  inured  to  toil,  with 
sinews  well  strung  by  constant  labor,  and  an- 
imated by  a  spirit  of  dauntless  courage,  dirahs 
the  most  ragged  steep,  surveys  with  coolness  tin 
most  frightful  preajHces,  and  trusting  himself  to 
ledges  of  rock  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  foot 
to  rest  on,  loads  Ifimself  with  the  hard-earned 
spoil,  and  returns  to  the  bottom  with  as  mudi 
indifference  as  ordinary  men  would  descend  a 
ladder. 

The  Holm  of  Noss,  a  vast  rode  separated  by 
some  violent  convulsion  of  nature  from  the  iskad 
of  the  same  name — one  of  the  Shetland  group — 
presents  remarkable  difficulties  to  the  bird-cateh- 
ers.  Its  sides  are  extremely  precipitous,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland  is  about  sixteen  fathoms, 
and  the  gulf  between  is  occupied  by  a  raging  sea 
— ^yet  have  all  these  been  overcome.  A  kind  of 
bridge  of  ropes  is  thrown  across,  by  which  the 
fowler,  seated  in  a  cradle,  is  drawn  over,  and 
commences  his  operations.  The  original  forma- 
tion of  this  bridge,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  rock  had  been  long 
inaccessible,  when  at  last  an  adventurer,  bolder 
or  more  skillful  than  the  rest,  having  landed  at 
the  base,  contrived  to  scramble  his  way  to  the 
summit,  after  encountering  incredible  difficulties ; 
his  companions  threw  across  to  liim  a  strong 
rope,  which  he  made  fast  to  several  stakes  pre- 
viously driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the 
same  was  done  by  them  on  the  opposite  side ;  to 
this  a  basket  or  cradle  was  then  attached,  which, 
by  means  of  cords  fastened  at  either  end,  might 
be  drawn  backward  or  forward.  The  end  of  the 
story  is  traly  tragical.  Emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess, instead  of  returning  by  the  means  of  con- 
veyance he  had  thus  provided,  the  unfortunate 
man  determined  to  descend  the  rock  where  be 
had  come  up ;  but  the  task  was  too  difficult  even 
for  his  practiced  foot :  one  false  step,  and  all  was 
over ;  his  mangled  body  at  the  foot  of  the  roek 
too  plainly  attested  the  madness  of  the  attempt 

But  not  always  can  even  these  means  be  had 
recourse  to ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  descend 
from  the  cloud-capped  summit  dovni  the  ftce  of 
the  naked  precipice,  to  seek  for  nests  hidden  in 
the  fissures  of  the  stone.  The  reckless  daring 
exhibited  by  the  islanders  on  these  occasions,  has 
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called  forth  the  admintion  and  wonder  of  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witneaaing  them. 
We  subjoin  the  account  given  by  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  method  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Faroe  Islands  pursue  in  their  search  for 
puffins.  **  When  the  rocks  are  so  high  and 
smooth  as  to  raider  it  impossible  for  the  fowlers 
to  ascend,  they  are  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope 
from  above.  To  prevent  the  rope  from  being  out, 
a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  at  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. By  means  of  a  small  line,  the  fowler 
makes  signals  to  those  above,  and  they  let  him 
down  or  pull  him  up  accordingly.  When  he 
reaches  a  shelf  of  the  rock  where  the  birds  have 
thc^  nevit,  he  unties  himself  and  proceeds  to 
take  them.  Sometimes  he  places  himself  on  a 
projecting  rock,  and,  using  his  net  with  great 
adroitness,  he  catches  the  birds  as  they  fly  past 
him — and  this  they  call  veining.  This  mode  of 
catching  birds  is  even  practiced  while  the  fowl- 
ers are  suspended.  When  a  projection  of  rock 
is  b^ween  the  fowler  and  the  place  where  the 
birds  are,  he  swings  himself  from  the  rock  so  &r 
that  he  turns  round  the  projection.  In  this,  great 
address  and  courage  are  requisite,  as  well  as  in 
swinging  into  a  cavern.  When  he  can  not,  with 
the  help  of  his  pole,  swing  &r  enough,  he  lets 
down  a  line  to  people  stationed  in  a  boat  below, 
who  swing  him  by  means  of  it  as  fiur  as  i»  neces- 
sary to  eiMible  him  to  gain  a  safe  place  to  stand 
upon.  Besides  being  exposed  to  Uie  risk  of  the 
rope  breaking,  the  fowler  is  frequently  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  pieces  of  the  rock  &lling 
down  upon  him."  The  saa»e  method  is  pursued 
in  the  other  islands.  The  ropes  employed  are  of 
two  sorts — one  made  of  hides,  the  other  of  hair 
of  cows'  tails — the  former  are  most  esteemed ; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  ancient  usage  to  re- 
commend them,  and  they  are,  besides,  less  liable 
to  be  worn  away  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rock. 
The  mode  of  constructing  them  is  as  follows  >— 
A  hide  of  a  sheep  and  one  of  a  cow  are  cut  into 
slips,  the  latter  being  the  broader ;  each  slip  of 
sheeps*  hide  is  then  plaited  to  one  of  cow8%  and 
two  of  these  compound  slips  are  then  twisted  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  rope  of  about  three  inches 
in  circumference.  The  length  of  these  ropes 
varies  from  9Q  to  about  200  fe^  and  they  are  sold 
at  thirteen  pence  a  fathom.  So  highly  are  they 
valued,  that,  at  St.  Kilda,  a  single  rope  forms  a 
girl's  marriage-portion.  In  this  island,  the  meet 
westerly  of  the  Hebrides,  a  mere  speck  of  land  in 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  old  and  young 
alike  engage  in  the  same  hazardous  pursuit  Ac- 
customed firom  in&ncy  to  creep  to  the  eztremest 
verge  of  the  precipice,  dangers  which,  to  the  un- 
praoticed,  appear  most  appalling,  only  serve  to 
afibrd  them  amusement.  A  modem  traveler  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  seen  very  young  children 
creep  over  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  diS,  1800 
feet  high,  formed  by  the  termination  of  Conachar, 
the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  island,  and  consider- 
ed to  be  the  highest  precipice  in  Britain,  and 
coolly  collecting  the  eggs  or  birds  by  means  of  a 
slender  pole  like  a  fi^ing-rod,  furnished  at  the 
end  with  a  noose  of  cow  hair,  stiffened  by  the 


feathers  of  a  solan-goose.  The  same  writer  wit- 
nessed the  extraordinary  feats  of  a  bird-catchw, 
who,  while  supported  by  one  companion  alone, 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  carelessly,  con- 
trived to  catch  four  birds,  and,  burden^  with 
two  in  each  hand,  still  held  fast  by  the  rope,  and 
striking  his  foot  against  the  rock,  threw  himself 
out  from  the  precipice,  and  returning  with  a 
bound,  would  again  dart  out,  capering  and  shout- 
ing, and  playing  all  manner  of  tricks.  When  we 
consider  that  one  false  step  of  the  man  above,  one 
momentary  yielding  of  his  strength,  would  inev- 
itably prove  fatal  to  both,  we  can  not  but  feel  the 
greatest  astonishment  at  their  presence  of  mind. 
Accidents,  however,  though  extremely  rare,  do 
sometimes  occur,  and  those  of  the  most  frightful 
nature,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  an 
example : 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  fowlers  to 
proceed  alone  on  these  excursions :  on  such  oc- 
casions they  fasten  the  rope  to  a  stake  driven 
into  the  ground  above,  and  thus  descend.  It 
was  upon  one  of  these  solitary  expeditions  that 
the  following  occurred :  A  bird-catcher  left  his 
home  one  morning  to  pursue  his  usual  occupar 
tion,  but  alone ;  having  secured  his  rope  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  he  let  himself  gradually 
down,  and  reaching  the  spot  where  the  rock 
overhung  a  ledge,  on  which  he  expected  to  reap 
an  ample  harvest,  he  dexterously  swung  himself 
forward,  and  gained  the  resting-place.  As  he 
expected,  he  here  found  a  number  of  nests,  and, 
in  his  ardor,  forgetting  the  usual  precaution  of 
fastening  the  rope  round  his  body  while  in  the 
act  of  plundering  a  nest,  the  cord  slipped  from 
his  grasp,  and  after  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward for  some  time,  but  without  coming  within 
reach,  at  length  settled  many  feet  from  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  For  a  moment  he  stood  aghast, 
uncertain  how  to  act ;  the  sudden  blow  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  thinking ;  gradu- 
ally, however,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  looked  anxiously  around  for  means  of 
escape.  Fearful,  in  truth,  was  the  prospect :  the 
heavy  mass  of  rock  above,  smooth  as  if  chiseled 
by  the  mason's  hand,  offered  no  crevices  to  which 
the  most  tenacious  grasp  might  cling :  many  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  raging  waters  burst  with  ter- 
rific noise  upon  the  pointed  crags ;  while  the 
depth  to  which  he  had  descended,  the  solitude  of 
the  spot,  and  the  roar  of  the  tumultuous  waters, 
altogether  precluded  the  possibility  of  making 
himself  heard,  and  summoning  assistance  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  dreadful  situation.  One  chance 
al(me  remained,  and  that  a  desperate  one :  by  a 
bold  leap  he  might  regain  the  rope — it  was  an 
awful  hazard ;  if  he  failed,  instant  destruction 
must  be  the  result ;  but  death,  though  slower  in 
his  present  state,  was  no  less  sure :  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken ;  breathing  a  short  and  energetic 
prayer,  he  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  fear- 
lessly sprung  forward.  He  lived  to  tell  the  tale, 
for  the  rope  was  caught,  and  the  summit  gained 
in  safety. 

Such  are  the  usual  methods  pursued  for  ci^ 
taring  birds  when  they  build  near  the  smnmift  of 
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the  highest  rocks,  and  such  the  dangers  to  which 
the  attempt  is  exposed.  But  similar  risks  are 
run  in  taking  those  which  have  their  haunts  he- 
low.  For  this  purpose,  the  expedition  sets  out 
in  a  boat,  and  having  landed  at  the  spot  selected 
for  their  operations,  one  of  the  most  daring  of 
their  number  fastens  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and 
taking  in  his  hand  a  long  pole,  furnished  with  an 
iron  hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  up  the  rock, 
or  is  thrust  upward  by  his  companions,  until  he 
can  find  a  resting-place  sufficiently  large  for  their 
purpose.  Having  reached  this  spot,  he  lowers 
the  rope,  and  hauls  up  one  of  the  boat's  crew  ; 
the  others  are  then  raised  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  this  process  of  climbing  and  hauling  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary,  until  they  reach 
the  spots  most  frequented  by  the  birds.  The 
fowlers  then  separate,  and  distribute  themselves 
over  the  face  of  the  rock,  acting,  however,  for 
the  most  part  in  pairs,  each  being  provided  with 
a  rope  and  fowling-staff.  For  the  sake  of  mutual 
security,  two  frequently  connect  themselves  to- 
gether by  their  ropes,  and  whenever  the  nests 
are  below  the  ledges  on  which  they  stand,  one 
permits  himself  to  be  lowered  down  by  the  other, 
until  he  can  reach  them.  In  this  laborious  occu- 
pation they  oflen  spend  many  days  together, 
throwing  the  booty  they  have  collected  into  the 
boats  below,' and  spending  the  nights  in  the  crev- 
ices  of  the  rocks,  being  at  the  same  time  not  un- 
frequently  ill  supplied  with  provisions. 

Another  plan  sometimes  adopted  in  these  isl- 
ands, is  that  of  setting  gins  or  nooses  over  night, 
in  places  most  frequented  by  the  birds ;  these  are 
examined  next  morning,  and  often  afford  a  large 
supply.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that 
the  following  occurred:  A  bird-catcher  of  St. 
Kilda  had  been  fixing  some  traps  upon  a  ledge, 
elevated  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  was  moving  forward  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gaining his  rope,  when,  unfortunately,  his  foot 
caught  in  one  of  the  nooses,  and  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  tripped  himself,  and  fell  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  There  he  hung,  sus- 
pended by  one  leg,  and  with  a  full  view  of  the 
boiling  surf  below  him.  In  vain  he  wrenched  his 
body  round,  and  strove  to  grasp  the  edge  from 
which  he  had  fallen ;  all  his  exertions  were  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  bare  stone  afforded  nothing  to  his 
grasp,  and  his  strength  became  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed. He  shouted  and  screamed  till  the  rocks  re- 
echoed with  his  clamor,  but  none  was  at  hand  to 
lend  him  succor ;  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
closing  in,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  himself 
patiently  to  his  fate,  hoping  that  the  morning 
might  bring  some  assistance.  In  this  perilous 
situation  he  passed  the  live-long  night.  Pierced 
with  cold,  suffering  the  severest  agony,  the 
weight  of  his  whole  body  being  supported  by 
one  limb  alone,  and  momentarily  expecting  the 
noose  to  give  way  and  precipitate  him  headlong 
into  the  angry  waters,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hours 
would  never  end.  But  morning  came  at  last, 
and,  as  surrounding  objects  gradually  emerged 
from  the  darkness  which  had  concealed  them, 
his  eyes  wahdered  anxiously  around  in  search 


of  some  sign  of  life.  Who  may  describe  the 
pleasure  that  thrilled  through  his  bosom,  as 
first  he  distinctly  recognized  the  form  of  a  com- 
panion !  The  sight  gave  new  vigor  to  hiq  frame ; 
he  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  uttered  a  loud 
cry  for  help.  His  call  was  heard,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  relieving  him  from  his  dreadful  situ- 
ation. 

We  who  have  been  brought  up  in  comparative 
ease  and  luxury,  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves 
a  more  vnretched  lot  than  that  of  these  poor  isl- 
anders, compelled  to  undergo  such  toils,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  so  great  dangers,  for  acquir- 
ing the  mere  necessaries  of  Hfe  ;  yet  they  are  a 
happy  race  of  men,  and  would  be  loth  to  ex- 
change this  kind  of  existence,  with  all  its  ex- 
citement and  pleasures,  for  the  more  quiet  lives 
and  less  spirit-stirring  employments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities. 


A  LONDON  CURATE'S  STORY. 

JUST  now  a  young  man,  a  parishioner  of  mine, 
has  called  in  to  relieve  the  fiiUness  of  his 
heart,  by  pouring  out  his  feelings  to  me;  Hie 
few  obstacles  which  stood  between  him  and  the 
girl  he  loves,  have  been  removed,  and  in  the 
elation  of  his  joy,  he  is  ready  to  call  upon  heaven 
and  earth  to  rejoice  with  him. 

Well,  I  have  heard  him  out.  I  have  listened 
for  more  than  an  hour  to  the  expression  of  his 
lover's  raptures,  of  his  fears  which  are  past,  and 
of  his  hopes  and  expectations  which  are  on  the 
eve  of  realization.  I  have  given  him  smile  for 
smile,  sympathy  for  every  word,  and  hearty  con- 
gratulation for  each  distinct  item  of  his  commu- 
nication. Now  I  have  seen  him  to  my  door,  and 
as  I  come  back  to  my  dingy  study,  it  strikes  me 
as  looking  more  cheerless  and  chill  than  usuaL 

There  lies  my  half-written  sermon  on  the 
desk,  but  I  seem  to  have  lost  the  spirit  and  earn- 
estness with  which  I  commenced  it.  The  din 
of  the  noisy  streets,  to  which  habit  has  accus- 
tomed my  ear,  is  suddenly  become  unbearable. 
How  is  it  that  now  I  notice  that  my  little  fire 
bums  with  such  a  dead  and  sluggish  aspect — 
that  the  weather  is  so  heavy  and  oppressive — 
that  there  is  such  a  sombreness  and  dishearten- 
ing influence  in  every  thing  around  me  ? 

Let  the  truth  be  spoken,  I  have  never  toU 
my  secret  to  any  man ;  nor  would  I  now  to  the 
dearest  friend  I  have,  and  in  the  closest  hour  of 
mutual  confidence,  break  the  sad,  deep  silence 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  young  Luke 
Hamilton,  with  his  eager  story,  coming  to  the 
gray-haired  curate,  has  done  him  an  evil  he  little 
suspects.  He  has  broken  the  seal  of  the  fount- 
ains locked  so  long !  passion  and  feeling  kept 
under  during  nearly  half  my  lifetime,  stir  into 
rebellion  beneath  the  resolute  foot  that  has  held 
them  down;  a  smouldering  agony  has  striven 
into  flame  again ! 

What  I  would  not  tell  my  friend  I  will  tell  the 
public ;  to  its  wide,  impalpable  ear  I  will  pour 
out  my  heart.  I  can  not  go  about  my  work  with 
this  weight  upon  my  soul,  with  this  secret  which 
is  burning  inwardly,  unspoken.    There  is  some- 
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thing  that  prompts  me  to  self-indulgence  to-day. 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  rob  sullen  sdrrow  of  half  its 
bitter  sting  were  I  to  put  it  into  words : 

Looking  back  upon  my  early  childhood,  it 
seems  as  vague  and  distant  as  though  it  had 
been  some  prior  state  of  being.  I  have  a  re- 
membrance of  a  faiTt  laughing  boy  in  petticoats, 
standing  on  a  chair  by  a  window  that  looked 
down  upon  the  leafy  tops  of  orchard-trees,  while 
a  soft  maternal  hand  combed  out  the  long  flaxen 
curls  that  were  the  crown  of  his  infantile  beauty. 
I  remember  the  same  boy,  shouting  and  romping 
with  a  grave  but  tender  playfellow,  in  green 
meadow  fields;  and  the  impression  is  strong 
upon  me  of  the  awed,  earnest  feeling,  with  which 
he  sat  by  his  mother's  side  in  the  low-roofed 
church  with  the  leaves  whispering  against  the 
window-panes,  and  heard  that  same  playfellow's 
voice  reading  with  so  penetrating  a  solemnity 
the  accustomed  prayers,  or  raised  to  fervor  be- 
neath the  impassioned  suasion  of  his  sermon 
eloquence. 

Thank  God !  with  him  life  was  an  easier  pil- 
grimage than  his  son  has  found  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  that  bois- 
terous, merry-hearted,  tenderly  nurtured  child, 
was  the  early  development  of  him  who  has  grown 
up  so  grave,  lonely,  and  self-contained. 

That  phase  of  my  being  was  soon  over  though. 
I  was  early  called  upon  to  rough  it  with  the 
world.  I  lost  both  my  parents  in  my  tenth  year, 
and,  almost  before  my  first  ^paroxysms  of  grief 
were  over,  was  sent  to  Christ's  Hospital,  charged 
to  push  my  way  upward,  by  the  distant  and  in- 
fluential relative  who  had  undertaken  to  look 
after  me. 

What  I  suffered  in  that  complete  transition 
from  a  quiet  home  amidst  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
and  tender  parental  care,  to  a  vast  public  school 
in  what  I  may  fairly  call  a  foreign  city,  God 
only  knows.  The  tyranny  and  cruelty  which 
my  shrinking  sensitiveness  drew  down  upon  my 
head — the  terrible  isolation  of  my  position — the 
sickness  of  heart  with  which  I  looked  forward 
to  the  long  term  of  misery  before  me,  my  eyes 
heavy  with  the  tears  I  dare  not  shed — my  ago- 
nizing remembrances  of  the  past,  had  the  effect 
of  maturing  my  boyhood.  I  suffere4  no  more 
than  many  a  lad  of  a  like  temper  has  done  before 
me,  I  dare  say,  but  it  was  enough  to  crush  the 
animal  spirits  naturally  mine.  I  don't  distinctly 
remember  now  whence  it  was,  whether,  in  some 
Sunday  sermon,  or  from  some  old  Greek  or  Ro- 
man story,  that  I  first  got  possessed  of  the  notion 
of  moral  heroism.  However  that  may  have  been, 
it  took  a  deep  hold  on  my  mind — it  lifted  me  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  into  which  I  had 
sunk.  I  too  would  be  a  hero  !  Love  had  been 
my  stimulus  before,  now  it  was  ambition.  I  re- 
solved I  would  not  endure  life  only,  I  would  live ; 
that  I  would  not  flinch  before  a  hard  fate,  but 
meet  it  nobly,  and  turn  its  discipline  into  strength 
for  my  coming  manhood.  I  was  not  happy,  but 
I  might  do  my  duty.  I  was  sent  to  school  to 
learn,  and  hitherto  I  had  not  put  my  heart  into 
my  books.    I  would  reform  in  that^  I  would 


study  hard,  win  the  chance  of  going  to  college, 
strive  there  as  I  would  have  striven  if  my  U- 
ther's  eye  had  been  upon  me,  get  some  appoint- 
ment as  a  clergyman,  and  devote  my  life  to  the 
duties  of  one.  This  was  the  outline  of  my  plan, 
filled  up  with  vague  notions  of  self-denial,  en- 
durance, and  energy,  living  chiefly  to  help  my 
neighbor,  and  conquering  my  enemies  by  dint 
of  patient  sufferance.  I  put  my  new  theory  into 
partial  practice.  I  roused  myself  from  thaX  sul- 
len sadness  which  is  never  tolerated  by  one 
school-boy  in  another;  instead  of  stealing  away 
whenever  opportunity  occurred  into  some  unseen 
comer  to  weep  and  bemoan  my  desolation,  I 
forced  myself  to  join  my  companions  in  thoir 
riotous  games,  or  I  sat  down  to  gratuitous  study! 

I  wore  the  blue-coat  dress  for  eight  years.  A 
few  times  during  that  period  I  paid  my  guardian 
a  visit,  but  with  this  exception,  my  life  was  one 
unbroken  monoton^T.  I  did  my  utmost.  I  stud- 
ied hard — I  loved  study  for  its  own  sake  then — 
and  I  succeeded  in  distinguishing  myself.  Of 
course  during  that  long  period  I  had  risen  above 
the  first  trials  of  my  situation;  I  was  master 
where  I  had  been  slave,  and  envied  and  calum- 
niated where  I  had  been  mocked  and  ridiculed. 
But  I  was  not  happy.  If  I  did  not  weep  at  nights 
in  bed,  it  was  only  my  incipient  manhood  thai 
prevented  me.  Somehow,  I  had  not  succeeded 
in  making  a  friend ;  I  was  an  awkward  exponent 
of  my  own  feelings ;  I  never  acted  to  worse  ad- 
vantage than  when  I  wbhed  to  please.  Reserved 
and  painfully  conscious  of  my  want  of  ease  and 
fluency,  I  often  felt  what  I  had  never  the  cour-  . 
age  to  display,  and  thought -what  I  had  never 
the  self-confidence  to  express.  Yet  how  I  longed 
for  friendship  !  what  romantic  dreams  and  hopes 
I  indulged !  Beneath  a  cold  exterior  my  heart 
beat  high  with  passionate  yearnings  for  love  and 
sympathy.  Walking  alone  among  the  cloisters 
of  the  hospital,  how  many  a  cheerless  hour  I 
have  cheated  by  calling  to  my  side  an  imaginary 
friend,  and  pouring  forth  into  his  ear  the  unre- 
served feelings  of  a  soul  that  has  never  found 
verbal  expression  yet ! 

It  needs  heroism  to  support,  without  sinking, 
a  loveless  life ;  but,  happily  for  me,  I  had  learnt 
to  apply  to  a  surer  and  higher  source  of  moral 
strength  than  that  which  had  stimulated  roe  to 
effort  a  few  years  back,  and  I  was  able  to  hold 
on  my  way.  So  for  as  I  knew  my  duty  I  strove 
to  do  it.  I  don't  think  I  was  conscious  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  now  I  know  there  was  a  latent 
feeling  in  my  heart,  that  the  reward  would  one 
day  come,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  be  happy 
in  my  own  way.  And  surely  my  own  way  was 
not  an  unreasonable  one !  The  hope  I  cherished 
was,  that  some  day  I  should  be  able  to  speak 
out  my  whole  heart  to  some  heart  that  would 
respond  to  it. 

From  Christ's  Church  I  went  to  college,  and 
served  my  term  there.  I  have  not  much  to  say 
of  this  period ;  I  lived  a  very  studious  and  re- 
tired life,  and  felt  my  solitude  more  than  ever. 
I  could  not  court  the  great,  and  worse  than  that, 
there  was  an  unfortunate  and  growing  tendency 
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in  my  natnra  to  seem  most  reserved  and  a^- 
wardly  cold  to  those  whom  I  most  wished  to 
win.  As  for  mj  social  equals,  there  was  not 
one  who  could  have  filled  the  place  of  friend  to 
me. 

In  the  examination  for  college  honors,  I  was 
unfortunate,  too.  How  severely  I  had  studied 
— what  a  prolonged  effort  I  bad  made  to  conquer, 
as  was  necessary,  my  natural  shyness  and  timid- 
ity, was,  of  course,  nothing  to  the  purpose  if  I 
failed.  And  I  did  foil.  I  will  not  say  that  par- 
tiality was  shown,  or  that  the  successful  candi- 
date was  unworthy ;  but  had  I  had  his  unruffled 
self-possession,  I  should  not  have  lost  the  day. 

It  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  me.  My 
rival  was  the  favorite  of  bis  college,  and  the 
darling,  I  knew,  of  a  happy  and  wealthy  fiunily. 
Honor,  therefore,  was  not  to  him  what  it  would 
have  been  to  me,  and  as  I  passed  him  and  looked 
at  bis  handsome,  beaming  face,  as  be  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  knot  of  congratulatory  friends,  a 
bitter  emotion  stung  my  heart,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, with  a  passionate  sense  of  injustice,  *'  Unto 
him  that  hath,  shall  be  given.'* 

There  was  another  trial  before  me.  I  had 
earnestly  wished  to  get  a  country  curacy,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  so.  An  appointment  was  offered 
me  in  London,  which  dependent  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  refuse.  It  was  a  large,  poorly-peopled 
parish,  and  the  rector  being  an  old  man  my  du- 
ties were  heavy.  I  did  not  mind  that — I  wished 
to  be  at  work,  and  I  found  in  my  new  sphere 
more  satisfaction  and  happiness  than  I  had  ever 
yet  known.  In  the  pulpit  I  lost  my  timidity, 
and  found  there  the  power  lacking  at  all  other 
times.  The  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  dig- 
nity of  my  position  overpowered  all  other  feel- 
ings. I  felt,  and  I  thanked  Grod  for  it  daily, 
that  from  the  deadly  sin  of  wrapping  up  his 
talent  in  a  napkin  he  had  preserved  me.  I  was 
esteemed  eloquent  by  the  world  in  general.  So 
it  was — though  many  a  time  when  I  have  mount- 
ed the  pulpit,  and  looked  down  upon  the  crowded 
aisles,  my  cheek  has  flushed  and  my  voice  fal- 
tered with  ^hame,  that  that  mass  of  immortal 
beings  should  have  assembled  to  hear  me. 

I  f^l  that  I  am  unwilling  to  come  to  the  chief 
point  in  my  history,  but  I  must,  and  I  will  tell 
it  in  a  word — I  loved.  Oh !  the  ordinary  phrase, 
but  the  momentous  fact ;  to  me,  at  least,  it  was 
so.  My  nature,  full  of  intensity  and  strength, 
unimpaired  by  indulgence  or  any  other  strain 
npon  its  powers,  fixed  itself  firmly  and  irrevoca- 
bly. My  love  was  a  passion — ardent,  excessive, 
but  unspoken.  What  it  cost  to  be  silent  I  shrink 
horn  recollecting — ^I  shrink  from  the  remem- 
brance of  those  sleepless  nights,  when  I  lay 
striving  to  conquer  what  was  as  strong  as  Hfe, 
and  to  order  into  subservience  feelings  that 
mocked  my  efforts  at  self-control.  What  availed 
the  marshaling  of  arguments  against  the  folly  of 
my  self-indulgence!  Folly!  it  was  madness, 
h^lessness ;  but  I  loved  her. 

Her  father  was  one  of  my  parishioners,  well 
bom  and  rich;  she  was  his  only  child.  The 
first  time  that  I  saw  Ethel  Ingoldsby,  she  was 


in  her  curtained  pew ;  she  sat  with  her  body 
slightly  bent  forward,  her  head  raised,  and  bar 
beautifiil  face,  instinct  with  intellect  and  enthu- 
siasm, expressive  of—.  No  matter  now !  I  was 
the  speaker,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  stir  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  noble-hearted  girl.  I  was  invited  to 
the  house  frequently,  and  I  went.  Mr.  IngoUaby 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  kindly  liking  to  me,  and 
his  daughter  received  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Where  there  were  so  many  already,  I  felt  one 
more  could  not  make  much  difference,  and  I  did 
not  deny  myself  the  fetal  pleasure  of  worshiping 
my  idol.  EthePs  graceful  hospitality  and  re- 
spectful kindness,  bjr  awakening  my  gratitude, 
increased  my  unfortunate  love.  It  never  de- 
ceived me  into  self-delusion.  That  she  always 
listened  when  I  spoke,  that  she  always  played 
the  music  that  I  preferred,  and  read  the  books  I 
ventured  to  recommend,  only  showed  me  how 
well  she  read  the  disadvantages  of  my  lot  and 
character,  and  how  generously  she  was  bent  oh 
doing  her  part  to  increase  my  self-confidence. 
In  return,  I  loved  her  with  a  kind  of  freiizied 
humility  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  descrflie. 
It  was  not  that  I  was  a  poor  curate  and  she  a 
rich  lady  that  I  feh  her  superiority ;  if  I  had 
been  titled  and  wealthier  thw  herself,  I  dioiild 
have  felt  the  same.  She  was  beautifol  and  in- 
tellectual,  and  admired  by  those  whose  admira- 
tion was  a  badge  of  distinction — but  that  alone 
would  not  have  moved  me.  It  was  her  sweet 
dignity,  her  womanly  modesty  and  shrinking 
from  display ;  it  was  the  kindliness  which  always 
courted  the  inferior  or  neglected,  and  the  deli- 
cacy which  delighted  to  notice  the  obscure — it 
was  this  that  bound  me.  This  *  far  more  than 
I  can  express !  I  fear  at  this  time  I  neglected 
my  duties.  God  forgive  me — I  have  been  sorely 
punished.  I  carried  all  day  long  one  thought 
uppermost ;  life  was  not  conscious  existence  to 
me  out  of  her  presence. 

There  had  been  a  small  dinner-party  at  Mr. 
Ingoldsby's,  to  which  I  was  invited.  The  even- 
ing came  on  very  stormy,  my  home  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  my  hospitable  host 
pressed  me  to  spend  the  night  there.  I  dont 
know  what  induced  me  to  resist  so  fbrmly,  per- 
liaps  the  evening  had  shown  me  I  had  better  go 
— or  I  dreaded  being  exposed  longer  to  an  in- 
fluence I  was  beginning  to  feel  it  was  my  doty 
strenuously  to  resist. 

Ethel  looked  up— she  had  not  spoken  before. 
"Are  you  determined  to  go,  Mr.  Esthwaitel" 
she  asked.  **  Is  there  some  urgent  necessity  for 
your  exposing  yourself  in  such  a  storm  ?  I  think 
you  ought  to  consider  that  where  health  is  so 
valuable  as  yours,  it  should  not  be  lightly  risked." 

I  shrank  from  these  words ;  there  was  a  kind 
of  anguish  in  hearing  courtesy  express  itself 
with  the  tone  and  look  that  love  might  afanoet 
have  employed.  Mr.  Ingoldsby  had  left  the 
room ;  we  were  akme  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives.  Ethel  was  standing  in  her  composed 
beauty,  in  the  full  light  of  the  fire ;  yet,  as  I 
glanced  toward  her,  I  thought  she  did  not  look 
so  composed  as  was  her  wont    Round  the  Bi«ith» 
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and  in  the  enflnaring  depths  of  her  expreesWe 
eyes,  there  seemed  the  signs  of  some  inwaid 
emotion  or  regret.  There  was  a  &int  color  on 
the  cheek,  usually  so  pale ;  I  fimcied  the  hands 
passiTely  folded  before  her  slightly  trembled. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Ethel  was  suffering 
from  any  secret  disquiet  1  Ethel,  whom  it  seem- 
ed imperatiTo  to  me  that  the  whole  world  should 
conspire  to  make  happy !  Oh !  were  it  so,  the 
right  of  consolation  was  not  mine.  I  could  not 
speak  one  word  without  speaking  more,  I  could 
not  yield  to  one  impulse  but  I  should  lose  my 
control  over  all.  And  I  felt  I  should  do  so  if  I 
staid  longer.  I  renewed  my  resolution  of  de- 
parture. I  walked  to  the  window  and  pushed 
back  the  curtains  and  blinds.  '*The  rain  is 
abating,'*  I  said,  "and  I  have  an  early  vestry 
meeting  to  attend  to-morrow  morning.  I  feel 
your  kindnesir,  but  I  would  rather  go,  Miss  In- 
goldsby." 

Ethel  moved  to  the  window ;  her  light  dress 
touched  me  as  she  came  near  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  standing. 

She  turned  toward  me  with  her  winning  smile 
and  tone — **  You  see,  I  suppose,  rather  what  you 
wish  to  see  than  what  really  is ;  I  think  it  rains 
more  heavily  than  ever.  You  can  not  go  out  on 
such  a  night,  Mr.  Esthwaite— you  must  not." 

There  was  a  movement  of  her  little  hand,  as 
if  in  her  generous  earnestness  she  would  have 
laid  it  on  my  arm. 

A  vehement  impulse  seized  me  to  take  the 
half-extended  hand,  and  at  all  risks  pour  out  into 
her  ear  the  story  of  my  love,  but  I  conquered  it. 
I  fSelt,  however,  my  resolution  was  growing 
feebler,  my  strength  weaker.  Another  moment, 
perhaps,  I  should  lose  the  power  of  conflict ;  but 
if  I  could  not  fight  I  could  fly.  "  I  must  go,"  I 
said,  with  what  must  have  appeared  strange 
abruptness  and  ingratitude;  and  as  she  still 
looked  at  me  with  a  half  smile  of  sweet  dissua- 
sion, I  added  passionately,  completely  thrown 
off  my  guard — "  For  mercy's  sake  do  not  attempt 
to  detain  me— I  can  not  stay !" 

Ethers  manner  changed — ^her  color  rose.  "My 
Aither  and  I  would  equally  regret  to  detain  any 
guest  against  his  will,"  she  said.  "  Good-night, 
Mr.  Esthwaite." 

I  went  home  through  that  heavy  storm,  but  I 
never  felt  it.  An  agonizing  conviction  was  up- 
permost. After  my  conduct  of  that  night  I  could 
not  presume  to  visit  Mr.  Ingoldsby's  again.  Any 
doubt  I  had  on  the  subject  was  removed  by  the 
cold  and  distant  manners  of  that  gentleman  when 
we  next  chanced  to  meet. 

Except  in  church  I  had  lost  the  feverish  hap- 
piness of  seeing  Ethel.  Oh !  the  storm  and 
struggle  of  that  period !  It  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  subdue  my  love ;  I  could  not  live  with 
such  a  hopeless  passion  raging  at  my  heart ;  it 
sapped  the  springs  of  duty,  it  unhinged  all  my 
powers. 

This  reflection  roused  me  to  vigorous  system- 
atic exertion.  True,  life  had  lost  its  racy  savor, 
but  the  duties  of  life  were  none  the  less  binding 
because  its  pleasures  had  escaped  my  longing 


grasp.  A  heavy  cross  had  been  laid  upon  my 
shoulders,  but  I  must  not  flinch  from  the  pilgrim- 
age because  I  had  a  burden  to  bear.  There  was 
a  future  hope  of  eternal  satis&ction  and  beati- 
tude. I  say  not  mine  was  a  brilliant  conquest 
over  self ;  I  did  not  root  out  her  remembrance. 
I  contented  myself  with  subduing  passion  and 
quieting  unrest;  what  remained  I  hid  in  my 
heart.  It  helped  me  in  my  future  intercourse 
with  my  fellow  beings  to  be  more  tender,  to  feel 
a  heartier  sympathy,  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  this  hard  discipline. 

Some  nine  months  after,  Mr.  Ingoldsby  and 
his  d^u^er  ceased  to  attend  my  church ;  but 
long  before  that  I  had  ceased  to  look  for  com- 
prehension and  sympathy  in  Ethel's  upturned 
face,  or  to  write  under  the  influence  of  Ethef  s 
future  hearing.  I  did  not  ask  why  they  had 
left,  but  a  friend  told  me.  Ethel  was  going  to 
be  married. 

They  were  married,  and  it  was  a  brilliant 
wedding  party.  The  bridegroom  looked  tri- 
umphant. The  bride — I  never  looked  at  her. 
My  nerves  were  at  their  fullest  tension ;  I  felt 
the  glance  of  half  a  moment  would  unfit  me  for 
my  duty,  and  I  had  resolved  to  go  through  with 
it.  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  resumed  his  former 
manner  toward  me,  urged  me  to  return  and  join 
the  bridal  breakftist ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse. **  I  would  do  myself,"  I  said,  "  the  honor 
of  calling  upon  him  on  the  morrow,  but  I  was 
not  well.  A  funeral  awaited  me — ^he  must  hold 
me  excused."  I  watched  the  gay  party  to  their 
carriages,  and  then,  when  the  last  was  out  of 
sight,  took  my  way  oat  of  the  church.  As  I 
passed  the  poor-box,  I  dropped  into  it,  one  after 
another,  the  golden  sovereigns  which  had  burnt 
the  hand  that  had  not  dared  to  fling  away  the 
exultant  bridegroom's  liberal  fee.  I  went  home. 
Once  more  the  struggle  was  renewed,  and  once 
more  I  gained  my  sad  victory.  Y^rs  passed 
on,  but  they  brought  with  them  no  change  to  me 
but  the  blessed  change  of  increasing  serenity. 
Occasionally  I  saw  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  often  spoke  of  his  daughter.  She 
was  well,  and  so  were  her  little  ones,  and  he  said 
she  was  happy.  I  never  questioned  him,  nor  did 
I  ever  see  her  after  her  marriage. 

Six  years  of  wedded  life  and  she  died.  I  stood 
amazed  at  the  effect  of  this  event  upon  me.  I 
had  never  expected,  never  wished  to  see  her 
when  living,  yet  her  death  taught  me  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  her  existence  had  given  my 
life  a  charm. 

I  was  reserved  to  bear  one  other  stroke.  It 
happened  one  evening,  some  time  after  Ethel's 
death,  that  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  upon  whom  I  had 
called,  was  talking  to  me  on  the  subject.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  tone  of  more  than  usual  kind- 
ness and  confidence.  "  Mr.  Esthwaite,"  he  said, 
at  length,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  suspicion  I  would 
not  breathe  to  any  other  man.  I  do  not  think 
Ethel  was  happy  in  her  marriage.  Mr.  Fever- 
sham  was  no  doubt  a  kind  and  Kberal  husband, 
but  he  did  not  meet  all  my  daughter's  wants. 
You  would  have  satisfied  Ethel's  heart  and  in- 
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tellect  both — ^you  might  have  done  so ;  I  had  no 
wish  but  to  see  her  happy." 

I  know  not  what  I  said — something  incoher- 
ent, no  doabt,  for  his  words  raised  an  idea  that 
seemed  to  convalse  me  by  its  power  of  mingled 
agony  and  rapture. 

"Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Esthwaite/*  asked  my 
companion,  "  that  you  never  read  my  daughter's 
heart  1  I  have  always  considered  your  conduct 
as  that  of  a  man  who  felt  bound  to  retreat  froni 
a  love  he  had  not  tha  power  to  return." 

"My  God  !'*  I  cried,  impelled  into  the  agon- 
ized exclamation  as  the  thought  of  my  lost  chance, 
my  once  possible  happiness,  passed  upon  me. 
Mr.  Ingoldsby  looked  at  me  curiously.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  understood  me  aright ;  if  he 
did  not,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  explain  myself 

"  Well,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  a  painful  and  delicate 
subject,  let  it  pass !     Regrets  are  vain  now  " 

Let  it  pass !  It  did  pass  in  time,  but  that  last 
disclosure  made  all  past  agony  seem  feeble. 
Ethel  had  loved  me !  When  I  looked  back  I 
perceived,  I  felt  that  she  had.  Happiness  had 
been  offered  me  in  its  highest,  fullest  form,  and 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  it !  Ethel  had  suf- 
fered then,  and  through  me !  I  had  labored  in 
a  vain  show ;  I  had  offered  up  her  peace  at  the 
same  stem  altar  where  I  had  consumed  my  own. 

But  my  readers  are  weary  of  this  querulous 
story ;  and  I  have  done.  I  am  calm  and  self- 
possessed  again.  Youth  has  passed  long  ago, 
and  I  am  advancing  with  a  quickening  pace  to 
another  world.  It  is  no  breach  of  Christian 
fealty  to  say  that  I  shall  welcome  the  voice 
which  shall  call  me  from  this  hard  warfare  with 
Hclf  and  sin,  and  shall  whisper  to  my  dying  ear 
— "  Enter  into  thy  rest." 

CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  SHELLFISH. 

IT  is  well  known  that  what  naturalists  call  the 
cnutacca,  or  in  other  words  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  the  like,  change  their  shells  at  given  intervals, 
at  least  until  they  arrive  at  a  vexy  advanced  period 
of  existence.  This  change  is  very  complete,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  comer  of  the  eyes,  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  grind- 
ing teeth,  with  which  that  stomach  is  fumished. 
During  the  years  of  growth  (a  period  not  satis- 
factorily determined)  this  change  of  an  unyield- 
ing armor  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
the  animal  could  not  increase  in  size,  but  would 
be  forced  to  remain  no  larger  than  what  it  was 
at  first.  The  effect  of  the  release  from  a  hard 
unyielding  encasement  is  to  allow  the  expansion 
of  the  whole  frame,  which  suddenly  pushes  forth 
its  growth,  and,  this  being  attained,  a  new  coat 
of  armor  is  acquired,  to  be  cast  off  again  at  a 
subsequent  period.  This  moult  of  solid  armor 
is  termed  by  naturalists  exuviation. 

Reaumur,  who  watched  the  progress  of  exuviar 
tion  on  the  river  crayfish,  describes  it  as  attend- 
ed with  many  efforts  and  much  stmggling.  A 
few  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  (early  in  autumn),  the  creature  ab- 
stains from  all  solid  nourishment,  and  the  plates 
of  shell  on  the  back  and  tail  will  be  found  to  offer 


less  than  the  usual  resistance  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  Shortly  afterward  the  crayfish  ap- 
pears restless,  and  rubs  its  legs  against  each 
other  ;  it  then  throws  itself  on  its  back,  agitates 
its  whole  body,  which  appears  to  become  dis- 
tended, until  some  of  the  plates  are  partially  burst 
and  raised.  Some  degree  of  rest  follows  these 
first  struggles,  but  after  a  short  time  the  animal 
again  exerts  its  muscular  energy.  The  bock 
plate  is  now  seen  to  rise  gradually  from  the  legs 
beneath,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  animal 
has  extricated  itself  from  this  portion  of  its  shell. 
By  drawing  in  its  head,  the  antenns,  the  eyes, 
and  the  legs  are  dragged  out  as  from  a  case,  but 
the  extrication  of  the  last,  being  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  operation,  is  not  effected 
without  great  effort,  and  occasionally  even  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  limbs — a  matter  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  they  will  sprout  forth  again. 
The  hinder  parts  are  withdrawn  with  less  diffi- 
culty, the  tail-plates  being  thrown  off  by  a  for- 
ward motion,  attended  with  a  brisk  and  stretch- 
ing action.  The  creature  is  now  seen  divested 
of  its  armor,  which  is  cast  off,  appearing  un- 
broken as  if  no  stmggle  had  ever  taken  place 
within  it. 

In  the  prawn  and  the  shrimp,  the  process  of 
exuviation  has  not,  we  believe,  be«n  rigidly 
watched. 

In  the  lobster,  the  circumstances  attending  ex- 
uviation, as  detailed  by  Mr.  Couch,  are  differ- 
ent, and  this  &ct  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  closely  allied  the  river  crayfish  ia 
to  the  marine  lobster.  The  lobster,  to  the  last, 
is  ravenous  and  vigorous;  and  instances  have 
been  known  in  which,  enticed  by  the  bait,  it  has 
entered  into  the  traps  on  the  very  eve  of  casting 
its  shell,  insomuch  that  on  the  fisherman  coai- 
mencing  to  handle  his  prize,  the  animal  has  slip- 
ped away,  leaving  an  empty  husk  as  the  only 
reward  of  his  labor.  A  circumstance  of  this 
kind  afforded  Mr.  Conch  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing  a  minute  description  of  the  creature,  when 
it  made  its  escape  (for  escape  it  did),  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  cal- 
culated on  the  possession  of  a  prize  somewhat 
above  the  ordinary  magnitude.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  extraordinary  straggles  or  contor- 
tions have  been  observed  in  the  lobster  when 
engaged  in  delivering  itself  from  its  trammels, 
or  that  the  time  of  moulting  is  protracted,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  river  crayfish ;  moreover  it  is 
certain  that  when  delivered  from  its  shell,  it  pos- 
sesses great  activity  in  effecting  its  escape. 

Reverting  to  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr. 
Couch,  it  was  found  that  the  case  of  the  horns 
and  feelers  was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extre- 
mity ;  the  sheath  of  the  eye-stalk,  and  the  tranqn- 
rent  covering  of  the  eyes  were  uninjured ;  the 
joints  of  the  back  part  of  the  body  with  the  taH 
plates  were  all  joined  together,  and  the  parU  be- 
neath the  snooty  including  the  jaws,  foot-jaws, 
nipping  claws,  and  legs,  with  the  breast  plate, 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  formed  one  con- 
nected portion.  But  how  was  the  escape  of  the 
animal  from  its  too  tightly  braced  annor  effected  1 
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Through  the  middle  of  the  great  hack  plate  ran 
a  line  as  straight  as  if  it  h^d  been  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  evidently  formed  by  a  natural  process 
of  separation.  Through  this  aperture,  when  ex- 
panded, the  animal  had  made  its  escape. 

In  the  common  crab,  the  exuviation  takes 
place  by  a  separation  of  the  broad  back  plate 
from  the  under  plate,  the  animal  lying  on  its 
back  at  the  time;  this  division  being  effected, 
the  limbs  and  other  parts  are  easily  withdrawn 
from  their  sheath.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  previously  to  this  process,  both  in  the 
crab,  the  lobster,  and  others,  the  flesh  on  the  claws 
of  the  animal  shrinks  most  considerably,  other- 
wise the  contents  of  the  great  daws  in  particular 
could  not  be  extricated,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  shells  of  the  claws  in  the  crab  or  lob- 
ster are  split  open.  The  crab  when  newly  ex- 
tricated somewhat  resembles  a  lump  of  dough 
inclosed  in  skin,  and  has  at  first  only  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  it  to  crawl  to  some  place  of 
safety.  There  it  takes  as  much  fluid  as  vrill 
suffice  to  distend  the  whole  body  and  its  skin  or 
membrane-like  covering  which  is  now  delicate, 
flexible,  and  elastic.  There  is,  in  short,  a  sud- 
den expansion  of  growth,  previous  to  the  growth 
of  the  fresh  plates  of  armor,  which  are,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  newly  acquired  bulk  of 
the  animal. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  the  exuviation 
and  sudden  pushing  forward  of  growth  occur 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but,  as 
the  animal  advances  toward  maturity,  they  take 
place  at  more  and  more  distant  intervals,  till  at 
last  exuviation  either  ceases  or  occurs  only 
after  lengthened  periods.  We  suspect  that  after 
a  certain  time  it  ceases,  because  we  have  our- 
selves minutely  examined  a  large  Norway  lobster, 
whose  back  plate  formed  a  bed,  upon  which  a 
multitude  of  full-grown  mussels  were  firmly  at- 
tached, like  a  phalanx  in  dense  array,  present- 
ing a  curious  picture.  In  the  British  Museum, 
specimens  of  crabs  are  to  be  seen,  the  back  plates 
of  which  are  covered  with  a  close  mass  of  oysters 
or  mussels ;  and  Mr.  Couch  has  found  oysters 
8^  inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  back  plate  of 
living  crabs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  crab,  the  lobster, 
and  others,  devour  their  cast-off  covering ;  we 
greatly  doubt  this.  We  possess  the  stomach  of 
a  marine  crayfish,  filled  with  the  fragments, 
minutely  ground,  of  shell,  apparently  either  of 
its  own  species  or  a  lobster ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  the  statement ;  it  merely  informs  us  that 
these  shell-fish  prey  upon  each  other,  the  weaker 
falling  victims  to  the  stronger.  We  do  not, 
however,  positively  deny  the  fact  in  question, 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  the  toad  rolls  up  its 
cast-off  cuticle  (changed  at  certain  intervals), 
and  swallows  it  at  a  gulp. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  crustaceans,  to  which  we  may  here  advert ; 
we  allude  to  the  power  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed of  reproducing  their  limbs  when  lost  by 
accident  The  loss  of  a  leg  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  so  little  so,  that  when  suddenly  alanned. 


a  lobster  will  often  throw  off  its  claws  with  a 
jerk.  Indeed,  usually  when  a  limb  is  injured, 
the  animal  breaks  it  off  at  the  joint,  second  to  its 
junction. with  the  trunk,  where  the  growth  the 
most  speedily  and  certainly  commences.  No 
pain  seems  to  follow  this  strange  operation ;  the 
wound  is  soon  covered  with  a  delicate  skin,  and 
a  new  claw  is  in  due  time  produced.  It  remains, 
however,  unprotected  with  a  hard  shell  until  the 
next  time  for  changing  the  whole  of  it  arrives, 
and  the  new  limb  seldom  or  never  acquires  the 
sise  of  the  corresponding  claw,  although  equally 
perfect.  An  analogous  circumstance  occurs  in 
many  lizards,  and  especially  the  gecko,  which 
quickly  reproduces  a  lost  tail. 


THE  FAMILY  FEUD. 

A   rRBNCII   8T0KY. 

THE  families  of  Piombo  and  Porta,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Corsica,  had  long  been  divided  by  a 
hereditary  feud,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  a  vendetta.  It  was  similar  to  those  en- 
mities which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  in 
former  ages  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and,  before  the  reign  of  civilization  and  of  good 
laws,  rendered  it  the  first  duty  of  the  successor 
to  revenge  his  ancestors  upon  the  family  and 
clan  of  their  foes.  When  Corsica  became  part 
of  France,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  crimes  which  these  vendettas 
were  perpetually  causing,  but  the  savage  tem- 
perament of  the  nobles  presented  a  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  these  efforts.  France 
herself,  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  could  not 
enforce  the  supremacy  of  the  law  in  a  distant 
island,  and  it  was  not  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
got  the  government  of  that  country  into  his  own 
hands,  that  a  resolute  determination  was  ex- 
pressed of  suppressing  these  outrages  in  his 
native  island,  their  disastrous  consequences  being 
well  known  to  that  extraordinary  individual  in 
his  earlier  history.  The  last  occasion  upon 
which  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Corsicans  was 
displayed  in  these  family  broils,  took  place  about 
the  time  of  NapoIeon*s  election  as  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  resulted  in  the 
almost  mutual  extermination  of  the  two  races 
of  Piombo  and  Poita.  Such  of  the  family  of 
Piombo  as  escaped  the  general  destruction  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  First  Consul.  They  consisted  of  the  elder 
Piombo,  his  wifb,  and  daughter,  a  young  child 
of  seven  years  of  age,  and,  as  the  fkmily  of  the 
Bonapartes  had  once  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Piombos,  Napoleon  willingly  received  the 
fugitives,  and  promised  to  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture maintenance. 

Bartholomeo  di  Piombo,  at  the  time  of  his 
escape  to  Paris,  was  verging  upon  his  sixtieth 
year,  but  age  had  neither  bent  his  lofty  figure 
nor  dulled  the  fierce  expression  of  his  eyes.  He 
was  distinguished  even  among  his  countrymen 
for  the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  his  temper; 
and  if  he  were  unrelenting  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  equally  stead&st  in  vindication 
of  his  fnendt.    With  his  character,  Napoleon 
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was  not  unacquainted,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  in 
hif  newlj-acquired  sovereignty,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  resolute  adherent  near  his  person 
was  on  many  accounts  advisable,  he  gave  to  his 
Corsican  compatriot  a  post  in  bis  household 
which  was  at  once  honorable  and  lucrative.  The 
fidelity  of  Bartholomeo  was  undoubted,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  loaded  with 
the  imperial  favors,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count  of  the  empire,  and  endowed  with  amf^ 
territorial  revenues. 

In  this  elevated  position  stood  Pionbo  when 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes  was  precipitated 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  gave  place  to  the 
possession  of  the  Bourbons.  He  then  retired 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  which  he 
had  usually  resided,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an 
ancient  hotel,  formerly  an  appanage  of  a  distin- 
guished refogee  family,  which  he  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  the  dethroned  emperor.  As  di^ 
cumstances  had  prevented  his  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  Napoleon,  or  in  the 
reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  Count  di 
Piombo  was  not  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the 
amneMy,  which  was  promulgated  upon  the  se- 
cond return  of  Louis  XVIII.  But  from  that 
time,  he  lived  secluded  in  his  own  domestic  pri- 
vacy, preserving  the  cold  reserve  of  an  attached 
adherent  of  the  exiled  family.  Upon  the  brow 
of  the  old  count  hung  a  cheerless  though  imper- 
turbable air,  while  in  his  large  mansion  a  uni- 
form stillness  seemed  to  harmonixe  with  the 
melancholy  feelings  of  its  inmates.  His  aged 
consort  aiid  his  youthful  daughter  were  the  only 
beings  who  participated  his  solitude,  and  tended 
to  alleviate  its  weight  and  misery. 

Before  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Ginevra 
di  Piombo,  the  count's  daughter,  had  mingled  in 
the  splendor  and  p<nnp  of  the  imperial  court,  of 
which  her  grace  and  beauty  had  made  her  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament.  Though  the  exterior  ad- 
vantages she  possessed — beauty,  rank,  fortune, 
and  the  favor  of  an  empetw — seemed  to  have 
insured  her  many  <^ers  of  marriage,  yet  either 
her  disinclination  to  leave  her  parents  alone,  or 
the  admiration  rather  than  affection  which  she 
was  calculated  to  command  in  society,  had 
hitherto  kept  her  heart  and  person  disengaged. 
When  the  events  of  the  political  world  drove  the 
fimuly  into  retirement,  Ginevra  felt  even  more 
happy  than  she  had  done  in  the  turmoil  of  a 
ooutt-life,  and,  with  an  admirable  fortitude,  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  parents  whose  only 
solace  in  life  was  now  in  heF--the  last  and  deai^ 
est  of  their  children. 

After  the  second  return  of  the  Bourb<ms,  and 
while  Paris  was  witness  of  many  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre, it  was  dangerous  for  an  ofl&oer  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Imperial  Guard  to  appear  abroad. 
Many  of  the  officers,  indeed,  of  that  celebrated 
corps  were  proscribed  by  name,  and  even  those 
who  were  not  so  peculiarly  designated,  found  it 
expedient  to  seek  shelter  until  the  fury  of  re- 
venge was  a  little  aUayed.  While  thestofm  was 
9i  its  height,  a  youi^  man  In  the 


imilbrm  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  | 
er  and  eminent  artist  in  Paris,  who  was  knofwn 
to  be  a  v^arm  partisan  of  the  late  dynasty.  As 
a  vigilant  seazeh  was  maintained  by  the  aimsd 
police,  in  the  course  of  which  the  reaideaees  of 
such  persons  were  repeatedly  visited  and  ran- 
sacked, it  was  necessary  for  the  artist  to  exeidas 
an  extreme  caution  in  succoring  the  fugitive 
soldier.  He  conceded  the  presence  of  so  dan^ 
gorotts  an  inmate  even  firom  his  wifi,  sad 
secreted  him  in  a  closet  partitioned  off  from  the 
saloon  in  which  he  gave  lessons  in  painting  to 
several  young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes.  'Has 
workshop  or  painting^room  was  apart  from  his 
residence,  and,  lor  the  benefit  of  light,  placed  at 
the  top  of  an  adjoining  building  in  the  same 
eourt^yaid.  This  was  the  place  which  the  gener* 
Otts  painter  selected  as  the  least  likely  to  be 
suspected,  at  the  same  time  that  it  permitted  the 
proscribed  officer  a  means  of  exercise  and  relax- 
atioa  when  the  room  was  cleared  of  the  pnpii>» 
as  the  painter  was  the  only  person  of  his  own 
household  who  ever  entered  it. 

Ginevra  di  Piombo  had  for  two  or  three  yeam 
been  a  constant  attendant  at  the  work-room  of 
M.  Servin,  the  painter  alluded  to ;  and  both  firom 
the  admirable  talents  she  displayed  in  the  ait, 
and  the  well-4nown  attachment  of  her  father  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  she  was  treated  by  him 
with  the  highest  respect  At  this  time,  when 
her  occupations  were  so  much  curtailed,  Ginevia 
was  accustomed  to  devote  a  more  than  usual  at- 
tention to  this  elegant  and  fescinating  aocom* 
plishment.  Thus  she  was  ofiea  left  behind  hj 
her  companions,  who  were  either  less  enthn- 
siastic  in  the  art,  or  had  a  more  varied  scale  of 
amusements.  On  one  occasion,  when  Ginevm 
had  been  so  intent  upon  her  pursuit  as  not  only 
to  be  left  alone,  but  to  be  surprised  by  the  shades 
of  evening,  as  she  was  preparing  hurriedly  to 
depart,  she  was  astounded  at  beholding  the  door 
of  the  closet  gently  opened,  and  a  young  officer, 
in  a  blue  an^  red  uniform,  with  the  imperial 
eagle,  tread  softly  into  the  room. '  Equal  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  appeared  on  the  cou»> 
tenances  of  the  young  coiqple  as  they  surveyed 
each  other ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  that  precisely 
at  this  moment  M.  Servin  ascended  the  stair- 
case, and  entered  the  apartment.  Instantly 
comprehending  how  this  unexpected  interview 
had  occurred,  he  stepped  toward  the  officer,  and 
said  to  him :  **  Monsieur,  Louis,  you  are  too  im> 
patient  in  your  confinement,  but  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  young  lady.  She  ii  the  daug^ 
ter  of  an  old  firiend  of  the  Emperor,  so  we  may 
make  her  a  confidante  in  your  secret" 

The  air  of  sympathy  whidi  was  already  on 
the  features  of  Ginevra  assured  the  young  sol- 
dier sufficiently  of  this  truth,  even  if  her  beaoty 
had  not  already  disposed  him  to  rogaid  her  with 
an  entire  dependence.  "  You  are  wounded,  air  ?*' 
said  she  wiUi  much  emotion. 

*'It  is  a  trifle,"  replied  he;  ''the  wound  ii 
neariy  closed." 

His  left  arm  was  suspended  in  a  shng,  aad 
the  paleness  of  his  features  beipoke  a  I 
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which  hU  wofds  belied.  Two  young  beings 
bfooffht  together  in  a  situation  so  affecting, 
could  scarcely  (ail  to  be  united  by  a  rec^mical 
sentiment.  Ginerra,  tints  called  upon  to  act  as 
the  guardian  and  protectress  of  a  brave  sokUer, 
sufiering  in  a  cause  she  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve as  holy  and  patriotic,  felt  all  the  enthusias- 
tic generosity  natural  to  her  sex,  arise  in  favor 
of  the  oppressed  and  wounded  hero.  He,  on  the 
oontraiy,  beheld  in  her  something  more  than 
human,  when  benevolence  and  conmuseration 
were  joined  to  a  grace  so  bewitching  and  a 
beanty  in  itself  so  attractive.  The  scene  itself 
was  calculated  to  impress  a  tender  feeling  in- 
delibly upon  the  mind.  The  softened  Itgh^  the 
iMnance  of  the  incident,  the  danger  to  all  con- 
cerned— eveiy  thing  conspired  to  produce  those 
sensations  which,  seeming  to  ^ring  only  from 
a  feeling  mind,  yet  link  hearts  together.  Gine- 
vra,  yet  unconscious  how  deeply  the  emotion 
had  sunk  in  her  breast,  offered  her  fether's  purse 
and  influence  in  aid  and  protection  of  the  soldier. 
M.  Servin,  more  prudent,  begged  her  to  pre- 
serve for  some  short  time  the  secret  even  from 
her  fether,  lest  he  might  be  in  any  way  compro- 
mised with  the  government,  assuring  her  that 
the  fugitive  was  quite  safe  in  his  present  hiding- 
place.  The  officer  himself  joined  in  this  request ; 
and  as  there  was  something  delicious  in  Uie  re- 
flection, that  she  alone  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  fate  of  a  warrior  of  Na^ 
poleon,  she  consented  to  abstain  from  any  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  his  present  misfortune  further 
than  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  hb  confine- 
ment by  her  prolonged  presence  in  the  saloon. 

From  that  day,  Ginevra  passed  hours  in  the 
work-room  when  all  were  gone,  and  he  only 
present  who  had  become  to  her  an  object  of  so 
intense  an  interest.  She  held  the  brush  in  her 
hand,  but  it  seldom  touched  the  easel,  while 
Louis  sat  by  her  side,  ^peaking  with  a  fervid 
eloquence  from  his  eyes.  Their  conversation 
was  short  and  broken,  for  with  lovers  a  mono- 
syllable expresses  more  than  the  lab<»ed  para- 
graphs of  oratory.  Sometimes  she  sung,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  a  plaintive  air  of  Italy  ,  and  she 
was  delighted  to  find  that  Louis  was  perfect 
master  of  the  soft  dialect  which  was  her  own 
native  tongue.  From  such  means,  which  seem 
to  derive  force  from  their  simplicity,  is  affection 
■KMt  finnly  strengthened,  until  it  becomes  a 
passion  to  which  life  itself  is  subordinate.  That 
the  conduct  of  Ginevra  in  thus  submitting  to 
what  must  strictly  be  considered  a  clandestine 
intimacy,  was  improper  and  inexcusable,  must 
oertainly  be  allowed,  and  the  result  furnishes 
the  strongest  moral  which  could  be  drawn  firom 
behavior  so  inconsiderate. 

The  lengthened  visits  of  Ginevra  to  M,  Servin*s 
now  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  old  count 
and  his  wife,  who  so  idoKxed  her  that  her  short- 
est absence  was  regarded  with  impatience  They 
therefore  expressed  their  surprise  that  she  should 
devote  so  much  time  to  painting  when  it  caused 
them  unhappiness.  To  such  an  appeal,  Ginevra 
otmld  reply  only  with  tears.     Her  father,  excited 


by  so  unusual  a  spectacle,  eagerly  demanded  the 
cause.  ^  His  question  only  redoubled  her  con- 
fusion. 

'*  You  are  going  to  surprise  us  with  a  picture, 
then  V  said  ^e  count,  taldng  her  by  the  hand. 

**  No,'*  replied  die  with  a  aulden  energy ;  "a 
felsehood  shall  not  even  once  escape  the  lips  of 
your  daughter — ^I  am  not^painting." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  then  1  I  trust  you  are 
engaged  in  no  improper  intimacy  1*^ 

*'  Not  improper,  I  should  think,**  she  replied. 

*'  Explain,**  cried  the  fether ;  *'  teU  me  aU.*' 

Gine^,  thus  importuned,  explained  how  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  M.  Louis,  and  the 
interest  which  he  had  excited  in  her  bosom. 

No  declaration  could  afflict  more  vehemently 
the  feelings  of  the  old  Corsican.  He  regarded 
his  daughter's  affections  as  peculiarly  his  own, 
as  due  exclusively  to  himself  and  her  mother. 
The  idea  of  another  person  participating  in  her 
love,  he  entertained  with  aUiorrence.  Those 
childish  caresses  which  he  now  bestowed  upon 
her  in  his  doting  fondness  he  must  see  indulged 
in  by  another.  His  daughter  seemed  to  forsake 
him  in  his  old  age  and  in  his  desolation — to  cast 
him  aside  as  if  ^e  loathed  him.  Such  was  the 
selfish  conclusion  to  which  the  suspicious  mind 
of  Piombo  led  him.  He  at  once  forbade  Ginevra 
to  think  more  of  her  young  admirer.  She  be- 
sought and  entreated  him  to  consider  that  her 
happiness  was  at  stake  It  was  in  vain-— he 
would  hear  nothing,  but  declared  imperatively 
she  should  never  marry  in  his  lifetime.  So  em- 
phatic a  denunciation  aroused  the  downcast  spirit 
of  his  own  descendant.  *'  But  I  vhil  marry,** 
said  she  with  a  fierceness  equal  to  his  own; 
"  your  sentence  is  inhuman.** 

The  determination  of  Ginevra  thus  expressed 
seemed  to  awe  and  confound  the  old  count.  He 
resumed  his  seat  without  saying  a  word.  His 
wife  now  interposed,  and  took  the  pait  of  the 
dan^ter.  Ginevra  cast  herself  at  her  fether's 
feet.  "  I  will  still  love  you  and  live  with  you, 
my  dear  father,**  she  cried ;  "  I  will  never  for- 
saJLe  you  !** 

"  Bartholomeo  was  at  last  moved.  When  he 
learned  that  the  yonng  man  was  a  captain  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  that  he  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and,  though  wounded,  had  been  among  the  last 
to  leave  that  fatal  field,  he  consented  to  interest 
himself  in  his  behalf,  uid  to  receive  him  into  his 
own  house. 

A  high  oflicial  personage  had  been  indebted  to 
the  Count  di  Piombo  during  the  Imperial  rule 
for  an  important  fevor,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence he  now  procured  the  pardon  of  M.  Louis. 
He  was  even  placed  on  the  roll  of  officers  avail* 
able  for  service.  Ginevra  flew  with  undissem- 
bled  rapture  to  convey  this  gratifying  account  to 
her  lover  Having  laid  aside  his  uniform  for  a 
suit  of  pkdn  clothes,  he  accompanied  her  to  her 
father's  house.  She  led  him  up  the  stairs,  trem- 
bling with  anxiety  lest  the  old  count  should  not 
like  him.  Piombo  was  sitting-  in  a  window  re- 
cess in  the  large  saloon,  with  a  grave  and  for- 
bidding aspect.     They  advanced  toward  him, 
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and  Ginevra  thus  presented  her  lover:  '*My 
fether,"  said  she,  *'  I  present  to  you  a  gentleman 
whom  you  will  feel  pleasure  in  seeing.  This  is 
Monsieur  Louis,  who  fought  four  paces  iVom  the 
Emperor  at  Mount  St.  Jean." 

The  count  did  not  rise  nor  relax  the  severity 
of  his  features.  "  You  wear  no  decoration,  sir, 
I  observe,"  said  he  coldly. 

*'  It  does  not  become  an  officer  of  Napoleon 
under  present  circumstances,"  answered  M. 
Louis,  with  some  timidity. 

The  reply  seemed  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of 
the  old  man,  though  he  said  nothing.  Madame 
di  Piombo,  to  brediL  a  silence  which  was  at  once 
harsh  and  uncourteous,  hazarded  a  remark. 
'*  What  a  singular  resemblance,"  exclaimed  she, 
"  this  young  gentleman  has  to  the  family  of  the 
Portas!" 

*'  It  is  only  natural,"  replied  the  young  man, 
upon  whom  the  eyes  of  old  Piombo  glared  with 
the  fury  of  a  demon ;  "  I  belong  to  that  &mily." 

"  A  Porta !"  shouted  the  count.  "  Your  name  1" 

'*  Luigi  Porta,"  replied  the  officer. 

Piombo  arose  slowly,  under  an  emotion  too 
strong  for  utterance.  His  countenance  grew 
livid  with  rage.  His  wife  took  his  arm,  and 
drew  him  gently  toward  the  door.  They  left 
the  room  together,  Bartholomeo  directing  a  ges- 
ture of  vengeance  against  the  unfortunate  youth, 
and  a  look  of  horror  at  his  equally  wretched 
daughter. 

"  What  misery  in  a  word !"  said  Ginevra  in  a 
tone  of  anguish.  **  Did  you  not  know  that  our 
family  and  yours  are  hereditary  enemies!" 

"No,"  answered  her  lover;  "I  was  carried 
from  Corsica  when  I  was  six  years  old,  on  ac- 
count of  some  misfortune  which  happened  to  my 
father,  but  I  never  knew  what  it  was.  I  was 
educated  at  Genoa  with  my  mother's  uncle,  and 
when  I  left  him  to  enter  the  army,  he  told  me  I 
had  a  powerful  eniemy  in  France,  and  that  I 
should  therefore  take  the  name  of  Louis  only,  by 
which  I  have  been  always  known.  He  told  me, 
likewise,  our  estate  was  seized ;  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  engaged  in  active  service. 

"  You  must  quit  this  house,"  said  Ginevra. 

"  Is,  then,  this  fearful  hatred  of  our  fethers 
between  us  tool"  asked  he  as  he  took  h^  hand, 

'*  I  can  not  find  it  so  in  my  heart,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  do  not  now  stay  since  your  safety 
may  be  threatened.  I  will  find  means  to  com- 
municate with  you — but  be  upon  your  guard, 
and  it  is  against  my  own  father  I  warn  you." 

*'  So  saying,  she  conducted  him  again  to  the 
door,  and  seeing  him  safely  into  the  street,  bade 
him  adieu  with  all  the  warmth  of  affectiotf  she 
had  ever  previously  exhibited. 

Ginevra  flew  to  her  own  room,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  into  useless  tears,  but  to 
enter  upon  a  serious  commune  with  herself  as 
to  the  course  she  should  pursue.  The  fearful 
question  she  had  to  solve  was,  whether  she 
should  sacrifice  her  love,  and  the  happiness  of 
Louis  and  herself,  to  gratify  the  implacable 
hatred  of  her  father ;  or  to  surrender  her  home, 
her  station,  her  parents,  in  fevor  of  a  man  whom 


every  worldfy  consideration  called  upon  her  to 
reject!  That  her  father  would  be  immovable 
in  his  denunciation,  she  knew  too  welL  Yet, 
when  did  youthful  hope  despair!  She  resolved 
to  attempt  to  argue  with  him,  to  reason,  to  en- 
treat. She  could  not  consent  to  give  up  her 
love  for  a  feud.  Besides,  she  had  pledged  her 
faith ;  and  when  she  thought  of  Louis,  alone  and 
without  a  friend  in  the  worid,  a  generous  sym- 
pathy moistened  her  eyes  and  nerved  her  resolu- 
tion. She  determined  still  to  love  him  and  to 
marry  him,  even  should  the  paternal  maledictioii 
fall  upon  her.  The  resolute  mind  of  Bartholo- 
meo was  inherited  by  his  daughter,  and,  though 
she  felt  for  him  all  the  afiection  and  respect 
natural  to  their  relation,  she  believed  herself  not 
bound  to  obey  what  to  her  seemed  a  cruel  and 
unjust  comnumd.  With  such  sentiments,  she 
descended  to  the  saloon,  in  which  the  old  count 
and  his  wife  were  sitting  in  a  mournful  silence. 

The  conversation  between  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter was  not  long.  Piombo  expressed  at  once  his 
irreversible  decree.  '*  Who  espouses  not  my 
quarrel,"  said  he,  *'  is  not  of  my  family.  While 
I  live,  a  Porta  shaU  not  be  my  son-in-law.  Sndi 
is  my  sentence." 

Ginevra  attempted  to  show  that  she  had  no 
reason  to  partake  of  his  enmity ;  that  Louis  Porta, 
who  was  onfy  six  years  old  when  he  left  Corsica, 
could  have  done  him  no  harm;  that  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  forgive  and  not  to  revenge  an 
injury  even  when  inflicted.  Her  arguments  were 
in  vain. 

**  He  is  a  Porta,"  replied  the  implacable  old 
man,  "and  that  is  enough." 

She  then  prayed  him  to  regard  her  happiness, 
to  reflect  that,  by  indulging  his  hate  against  an 
imaginary  enemy,  he  destroyed  the  peace  of  mind 
and  the  life  of  his  own  child.  She  begged  her 
mother  to  join  in  her  entreaties ;  but  Bartholomeo 
was  inflexible.  *'  Then,  in  spite  of  you,"  said 
Ginevra,  "  he  shall  be  my  husband !" 

"I  will  rather  s^  you  dead,"  rejoined  het 
parent,  clenching  his  bony  hand.  So  saying,  he 
threw  her  from  him.  "Begone!"  said  he,  "I 
have  no  longer  a  daughter.  I  will  not  give  you 
my  curse,  but  I  abandon  you ;  you  have  now  no 
father!" 

He  now  conducted  her  to  the  street,  and  doeed 
the  door  upon  her.  Ginevra  proceeded  to  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Madame  Servin, 
the  wife  of  the  painter,  who  had  always  express- 
ed great  friendship  lor  her,  until  the  day  when 
she  should  be  united  to  Luigi  Porta.  But  she 
was  destined  to  experience  the  insults  which  are 
prepared  for  those  who  act  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  the  world.  Madame  Servin  did  not  approve 
of  her  conduct,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  her  under  her  present  circumstances. 
Louis,  therefore,  obtained  for  her  a  small  lodging 
with  a  respectable  matron,  near  to  that  he  had 
himself  for  some  time  occupied.  Here  she  re- 
mained until  the  marriage  could  be  solemnised. 
Her  mother  had  traced  her  retreat,  and  sent  her 
a  variety  of  things  necessaiy  for  a  young  wife, 
together  with  a  purse  of  money,    A  short  note 
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accompanied  tbe  present,  stating  that  it  was  sent 
unknown  to  the  count,  and  contrary  to  his  in- 
junctions. In  her  desolation,  this  mark  of  ma- 
ternal kindness  drew  from  Gineyra  a  flood  of 
tears  and  a  feeling  of  remorse,  which  the  conso- 
lations of  Louis  alone  could  efface. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  marriage  arriTed. 
Ginevra  saw  no  one  around  her  to  hail  the  event. 
Louis  procured  two  witnesses,  who  were  neces- 
sary to  attest  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  had 
been  in  the  company  he  commanded  in  the  Gruards, 
and  was  now  keeper  of  a  livery-stable.  The  other 
was  a  butcher,  the  landlord  of  the  house -which 
was  to  be  their  future  residence.  These  good 
people  attended  upon  the  occasion,  as  if  an  ordina- 
ry aiSair  of  business  was  to  be  transacted.  They 
were  dressed  neatly  and  plainly,  though  nothing 
announced  that  they  made  part  of  a  nuptial-^te. 
Ginevra  herself  was  simply  habited,  conforming 
to  her  fortune,  and  an  air  of  gravity,  if  not  of 
coldness,  seemed  to  reign  around. 

As  the  church  and  the  mayor's  office  were  not 
far  distant,  Louis  gave  his  arm  to  the  bride,  and, 
followed  by  the  two  witnesses,  they  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  place  of  their  espousal.  After  the 
formalities  were  gone  through,  and  their  names 
signed,  Luigi  and  Genevra  were  united.  It  was 
with  difficulty  they  got  an  old  priest  to  celebrate 
their  union,  and  to  give  it  the  Church's  benedic- 
tion, since  the  ecclesiastics  were  all  eager  in  their 
services  to  more  distinguished  couples.  The 
priest  hastened  over  the  ceremony,  and  after 
uniting  them  before  God,  as  the  mayor  had  united 
them  according  to  law,  he  finished  the  mass,  and 
left  them.  The  marriage  being  thus  celebrated 
in  its  two  forms,  they  quitted  the  church,  and 
Louis  conducted  his  wife  to  their  humble  res- 
idence. 

For  the  space  of  a  year  from  their  union  as 
man  and  wife,  Louis  and  Ginevra  enjoyed  as  per- 
fect a  happiness  as  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  mor- 
tals. Though  living  far  apart  from  luxury  or 
extravagance,  they  were  too  much  lovers  to  regard 
either  as  essential  to  their  bliss.  The  time  passed 
gayly  onward,  and  unheeded  by  the  youthful 
couple,  who  could  not  part  even  for  an  hour.  If 
Ginevra  ever  thought  of  her  parents,  it  was  to 
regret  that  they  could  not  view  and  share  her  hap- 
piness. But  with  the  expiration  of  the  year,  came 
care  to  corrode  their  joy.  With  the  buoyant  feel- 
uig  of  youth,  unacquainted  with  the  horrors  of 
poverty,  they  laughed  at  its  approach.  "  I  can 
paint,  my  Louis,"  said  Ginevra ;  *'  we  can  easily 
support  ourselves."  And  she  prepared  to  exer- 
cise those  talents  for  her  subsistence  which  in 
other  days  had  tended  to  her  amusement.  She 
executed  copies  from  the  old  masters,  and  Louis 
set  out  to  sell  them.  But  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  value,  and  of  the  persons  from  whom  to  ob- 
tain it.  He  was  content  to  sell  them  to  an  old- 
furniture  broker  at  a  very  low  price.  Yet  Ginevra 
was  pleased  to  find  that  her  exertions  could  earn 
money,  and  help  to  maintain  her  Louis  and  her- 
self She  redoubled  her  assiduity,  and  finished 
several  pieces;  she  labored  with  the  zeal  and 
ardor  of  a  proselyte.     Her  exertions  conveyed  a 


reproach  to  her  husband,  who  was  determined  no 
longer  to  sit  in  idleness,  while  his  wife  worked 
incessantly.  After  long  consideration,  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  no  employment  save  that  of 
copying  legal  or  other  documents.  He  made  a 
tour  round  the  offices  of  the  attorneys  and  not- 
aries of  Paris,  soliciting  papers  to  copy.  He  thus 
added  to  their  uncertain  income,  and,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  industry,  tbey  kept  poverty  at  a  distance, 
and  beat  back  the  approach  of  want.  At  length 
the  hour  of  suffering  and  mental  anguish  arrived, 
as  it  will  sooner  or  later  to  individuals  so  situ- 
ated. 

At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  the  law  offices 
in  Paris  are  free  from  business ;  and  for  nearly 
four  months  Louis  Porta  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment His  wife  had  not  for  some  time  had 
the  brush  in  her  hand,  as  she  had  just  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  fees  of  the  medical  men  had  been 
raised  by  disposing  of  part  of  their  furniture. 
The  remainder  would  have  speedily  followed,  had 
not  the  landlord  seized  it  for  rent.  The  wretched 
husband  saw  his  wife  pining  for  lack  of  susten^ 
ance,  and  the  infant  sucking  a  dry  and  exhausted 
breast.  He  was  without  the  means  of  procuring 
a  morsel  of  bread.  With  the  madness  of  despair 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  wandered  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  equipages  which  crowded 
the  city,  and  of  that  reckless  luxury  which  seems 
so  insulting  to  poverty.  He  passed  by  the  shops 
of  money-changers,  where  heaps  of  gold  were  ex- 
posed, one  solitary  piece  from  which  would  have 
rendered  him  frantic  with  joy.  But  no  resource 
opened  itself  in  his  extremity.  Any  thing  seemed 
just,  if  he  could  save  the  life  of  Ginevra — to 
steal,  to  rob,  to  murder.  To  what  crime  his 
frenzy  might  have  led  him,  is  doubtful ;  but  for- 
tune saved  him  from  its  commission.  He  had 
turned  his  steps  unconsciously  toward  the  hotel 
of  the  Count  di  Piombo.  When  he  arrived  at  it, 
the  gate  stood  open.  He  entered,  and  sprang  up- 
stairs. In  a  moment  he  stood  before  Piombo,  who 
was  seated  near  the  fire,  for  the  night  was  cold 
and  wet. 

"  Who  are  you  V*  cried  the  old  count,  starting 
up  in  alarm. 

"  Your  daughter's  husband,"  answered  Luigi. 

**  And  where  is  my  daughter  1"  he  asked,  with 
a  trembling  accent. 

**  On  her  death-bed  from  starvation !"  shouted 
Louis  with  wildness. 

**  Not  yet  dead  1" 

**  No." 

"Is  there  any  hope  leftl"  urged  the  father 
eagerly. 

"  A  piece  of  gold  may  save  her,  if  it  be  speed- 
ily applied,"  replied  the  husband. 

"  Here  is  my  purse,"  said  Piombo ;  "  tell  Gin- 
evra I  have  piudoned  her,  and  she  may  come  and 
see  me." 

**  She  will  not  come  in  this  worid,  I  fear,"  an- 
swered Luigi,  as  he  took  the  purse  and  fiew  from 
the  room. 

"  Shall  we  not  follow  him,  and  see  our  daugh- 
ter— our  Ginevra  1"  said  the  old  man  to  his  wife, 
who  had  sat  immovable  during  the  preceding  dis- 
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course,  while  the  first  tean  he  erer  shed  iell 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

**  O  yes — ^with  all  speed  !'^  cried  Madame  di 
Pioiiibo.  She  rang  the  bell.  *'  Order  a  coach  to 
the  door  instantly,"  said  she  to  the  servant  who 
appeared. 

At  midnight  the  aged  parents-entered  the  room 
of  their  unfortunate  child.  Ginevra  had  just  ex- 
piped;  her  in&nt  was  also  dead.  Louis  hung 
over  the  wretched  bed  upon  which  they  were 
extended.  The  physician  whom  he  had  procured 
in  his  hasta  had  taken  up  his  hat  to  depart.  It 
was  a  scene  to  move  the  iron  heart  even  of  Pi- 
ombo.  '*  Our  feud  is  at  an  end,'*  said  he  to  Luigi 
Porta.  **  There  lie  the  last  of  my  race.  I  am 
a  miserable,  broken-hearted  old  man.  I  suffer 
punishment  from  God  for  not  hearkening  to  her 
who  is  now  an  angel.  Yes,  Porta,  this  is  a  scene 
on  which  thy  father  might  have  gloated ;  but  with 
the  corpse  of  my  daughter  I  bury  my  enmity." 

Such  was  the  concluding  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  £rad  betwixt  the  foaaheB  of  Piombo  and 
Porta,  and  which  can  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out producing  the  moral  reflection,  that  the 
daughter's  imprudence  and  disobedience  was  not 
more  severely  punished  than  the  unchristian  en- 
mity and  hard-heartedness  of  the  father. 


STORY  OF  THE  BURNING  SHIP. 

LATE  in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
when  some  affairs  of  importance  required  my 
speedy  appearance  in  Italy.  The  delay  which 
would  have  occurred  by  coming  to  New  York  to 
embark,  and  the  inconvenience  of  traveling  by 
land  at  that  season,  induced  me  to  engage  a  pas- 
sage at  once  in  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail 
from  Charleston,  laden  with  cotton  for  Mar- 
seilles. The  ship  was  commanded  by  Captain 
S— ,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 

Without  any  noteworthy  occurrence,  we  had 
arrived  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  coast  of 
Spain,  when  we  spoke  a  ship  which -had  just 
come  from  Marseilles ;  the  vessels  exchanged 
the  latest  papers  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  went  on  again  in  their  several  courses. 
When  the  French  gaxettes  were  opened  within 
our  ship,  our  captain  read  with  unexpected  de- 
light, that  so  small  was  the  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  market,  and  so  strong  the  demand  for  it, 
that  the  next  vessel  which  arrived  with  a  freight 
of  it  might  command  almost  any  price  if?hich 
the  avarice  of  the  owner  should  dictate.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  for  some  days  setting  a 
little  toward  the  south,  was  at  this  time  getting 
round  to  the  east,  and  promised  to  bring  us  with- 
out delay  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  cap- 
tain perceived  that,  by  availing  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  this  freshening  breeze,  he  might  pretty 
certainly  realize  a  splendid  fortune  ;  a  consider- 
ation which,  as  he  had  for  years  struggled  with 
little  success  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  filled  him 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  Every  sail  was 
expanded  to  the  wind,  and  we  advanced  with  the 
greatest  rapidity. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  light  was  de- 


scried lo  the  weiA,  apparoiUy  directly  in  the 
course  which  we  were  making ;  as  we  proceed- 
ed briskly,  however,  it  fell  considerably  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  we  perceived  thai  it  was  a  ship 
on  firs.  The  light  increased  every  moment^  and 
the  signal-guns  fell  upon  our  ears  wkh  distress- 
ing rapidity.  The  attain  was  at  this  time  pac- 
ing the  deck,  as  he  had  done  almost  oonstantly 
since  the  intelligence  had  reached  him  from  the 
passing  vessel,  for  the  restlessness  of  expeotatioB 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  repose  for  a  momcDt 
His  eye  was  directed  resolutely  toward  the  north ; 
and  though  the  light  now  glared  unriiunnable, 
and  the  firequent  shots  coukl  not  be  unheard, 
and  the  coomiotion  and  exdamations  of  the 
passengers  could  not  be  unnoticed,  his  gbaee 
never  fell  upon  the  object  which  engroased  all 
others. 

After  a  few  moments  of  intense  wonder  and 
excitement  among  the  passengers  and  crew  at 
the  silence  of  the  captain,  the  steersman  called 
to  him,  and  asked  if  he  should  not  turn  out  to 
the  distressed  vessel ;  but  the  other  rudely  or- 
dered him  to  attend  to  his  own  concerns.  A 
little  while  after,  at  the  soBcitatiop  of  the  whole 
company  on  board,  I  went  up  to  the  captain, 
and  said  to  him,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  universal  desire  of  his  crew 
was  that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  burning 
diip.  lie  replied  with  agitation,  that  the  vessel 
could  not  be  saved,  and  that  he  should  only  lose 
the  wind ;  and  immediately  went  down  to  the 
cabin,  and  locked  the  door.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  by  nature,  and,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, few  would  have  taken  greater  trouble  to 
benefit  a  fellow  being.  But  the  prospect  of 
riches  was  too  mudi  for  his  virtue ;  the  hope 
of  great  gain  devoured  all  the  better  feelings  <^ 
his  nature,  and  made  his  heart  as  hard  as  stone. 
If  his  mother  had  shrieked  firom  the  flames,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  wouki  have  turned  from  his 
course. 

The  crew,  in  this  condition  of  things,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  lament  the  master^s  cruelty, 
and  submit  to  it.  They  watched  the  fiery  mass, 
conscious  that  a  large  company  of  their  brethren 
was  perishing  within  their  sight,  who,  by  their 
efforts,  might  probably  be  saved.  It  was  not  for 
several  hours  that  the  captain  appeared  again 
upon  the  deck,  and  from  his  appearance  then,  I 
imagine  that  the  conflict  during  his  solitude  must 
have  been  severe  and  tiying.  I  stood  near  him 
as  he  came  up.  His  face  had  a  rigid  yet  anx- 
ious look — the  countenance  of  a  man  who  braved, 
yet  feared  some  shock.  His  back  was  turned  to 
the  quarter  from  which  we  came,  and  in  that 
position  he  addressed  to  me  calmly  some  in- 
difierent  observations.  While  the  conversatioo 
went  on,  he  cast  freqaent  and  hurried  glances 
to  the  south  and  east,  till  his  eyes  had  swept  the 
whole  horizon,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  ship  was  no  longer  in  view ;  he  then  turned 
fully  round,  and  with  an  affected  gayety,  but  a 
real  uneasiness  which  was  apparent  in  the  ran- 
dom character  of  his  remarks,  drew  out  his  glass, 
and  having,  by  long  and  scrutinizing  exaroina- 
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tioD,  satiBfied  his  fean,  at  length  recoYered  hU 
composure. 

When  we  reached  our  destination,  I  found  a 
ship  just  preparing  to  sail  for  Florence,  and  I 
took  my  passage,  leaving  the  captain  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  at  his  pleasure.  About  eight  months 
after  this,  when  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  oc- 
currence, I  was  sitting  in  the  private  parlor  of  a 
London  hotel,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  my 

hands  from  Captain  S .     It  stated  that  the 

writer,  who  was  in  the  city,  had  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  would  esteem  it  a  very  great  kind- 
ness if  I  would  visit  him  at  my  earliest  leisure ; 
my  coming  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  himself  and  others;  his  servant,  it  added, 
waited  to  show  me  the  way.  I  immediately  set 
out  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  with  a  wildness 
of  eye  that  almost  indicated  that  his  reason  was 
unsettled.  He  testified  much  joy  at  seeing  me, 
and  desiring  mo  to  be  seated,  began  his  communi- 
cation. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  said  he,  '*  of  desir- 
ing your  company  at  this  time,  because  you  are 
the  only  person  in  London  to  whom  I  can  ven- 
ture to  make  appHcation  ;  and  I  am  going  to  lay 
upon  you  a  commission,  to  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  object.  The  circumstances  of  our  voy- 
age to  MarseiUes  will  occur  to  your  mind  with- 
out my  repeating  them.  I  sold  my  cargo  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  was  rendered 
at  once  a  rich  man.  The  possession  of  wealth 
was  new  to  me,  and  its  enjoyment  added,  in  my 
case,  to  its  usual  gratification,  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty. In  the  capital  of  Paris  I  spent  many  weeks 
of  the  highest  pleasure^  until  one  day,  on  enter- 
ing a  cafc^  I  took  up  a  gazette,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  an  account  of  the  awfiil  burning  of  a  Brit- 
ish man-ofowar.  The  announcement  fell  upon 
me  like  the  bolt  of  heaven.  My  heart  beat  and 
my  frame  shivered,  but  I  read  every  word  of  the 
article.  The  vessel  which  I  passed  the  day  be- 
fore had  seen  the  light  from  a  great  distaoce, 
and  immediately  put  back  to  render  assistance, 
but  arrived  too  late  to,  rescue  more  than  two  of 
the  crew.  They  reported  that  a  vessel  passed  to 
the  north  of  them  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  but 
paid  no  regard  to  the  repeated  signals  ;  upon  the 
commander  of  that  ship,  the  article  concluded, 
must  rest  the  loss  of  200  persons. 

"  My  peace  of  mind  was  gone  forever.  My 
ingenuity  could  devise  no  sophistry  which  sug- 
gested comfort.  Wherever  I  went  that  day,  I 
was  haunted  by  remorse.  I  retired  to  bed,  that 
I  might  forget  in  sleep  the  tortures  of  the  day ; 
but  a  terrific  dream  brought  before  my  mind  the 
whole  scene  of  the  conflagration,  with  the  roar 
of  the  signal-guns.  I  awoke  with  horror.  Thrice 
on  the  same  night  did  I  compose  myself  to  sleep, 
and  thrice  was  I  awakened  by  the  repetition  of 
the  dream.  For  many  hours  on  the  succeeding 
day  my  spirits  were  shockingly  depressed,  but 
the  gay  company  which  I  fr^uented  gradually 
restored  me  to  serenity,  and  hy  night  I  was  tol- 
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erably  composed.  But  the  evening  again  brought 
terror ;  the  same  vision  rushed  upon  my  mind, 
and  racked  it  to  agony  whenever  I  fell  into  a 
slumber.  Perceiving  that  if  I  yielded  to  this 
band  of  tormentors,  I  should  quickly  be  mad- 
dened by  suffering,  I  resolved  to  struggle  with 
remorse,  and  to  harden  my  heart  against  con- 
science. I  succeeded  always,  when  awake,  in 
mastering  the  emotion,  but  no  power  on  earth 
could  shield  me  from  the  torments  of  sleep.  Im- 
agining at  length  that  the  prostrate  position  of 
my  bed  might  be  one  cause  of  the  vividness  of 
my  dreams,  I  took  the  resolution  of  sleeping  up- 
right in  a  chair,  while  my  servant  watched  by 
me.  But  no  sooner  did  my  head  droj^pon  my 
breast  in  inoifttent  slumber,  than  the  fire  agam 
tortured  my  brain ;  the  booming  guns  again  rang 
upon  my  inward  ear.  I  sought  all  diversions ;  I 
wandered  over  Europe,  seeking,  to  relieve  my- 
self from  the  domination  of  this  fancy  by  per- 
petual change  of  sights  and  succesnon  of  sounds, 
but  in  vain.  Daily  the  horrid  picture  more  and 
more  enslaved  my  imagination,  until  at  length, 
even  in  waking,  while  my  eye  rested  on  vacancy, 
a  burning  ship  was  painted  in  the  air,  and  with 
my  waking  ears  I  heard  the  eternal  guns.  The 
horror  has  absorbed  my  being.  I  am  separated 
by  a  cirele  of  fire  from  the  world ;  I  bresithe  the 
stifling  air  of  hell.  Even  now,  I  see  nothing  but 
the  wide  sea  and  the  incessant  flame  upon  it ;  I 
hear  now  the  agonizing  signals — boom !  boom !" 

The  unfortunate  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
I  never  yet  saw  such  anguish  upon  human  face. 
He  resumed  in  a  few  moments  his  account. 

*'  This  must  soon  end.  I  know  I  shall  not  sur« 
vive  many  hours.  I  am  dying  of  a  raging  fover, 
but  I  will  have  no  advice  or  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  I  have  sent  for  you  is  briefly  this : 
the  whole  sum  of  money  which  I  gained  by  my 
ship's  cargo  is  in  the  Bank  of  Ehigland.  I  shall 
orfler  in  my  will  that  every  cent  of  it  shall  be  at 
your  disposal.  I  wish  you  to  discover  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  perished  in  this  vessel ;  you 
will  learn  their  names  by  inquiring  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. Distribute  to  them  every  cent  of  thia 
money.  You  will  not  deny  the  last  request  of  a 
dying  man  1  promise  me  that  you  will  foithfuUy 
perform  my  wish." 

I  gave  him  the  promise  which  he  desired,  and 
left  him. 

That  night  Captain  S was  no  more. 

INHABITANTS  OF  A  DROP  OF  WATER. 

SUBMITTING  a  globule  of  water  to  the  mag- 
nifying glasses  of  a  microscope,  we  are  at 
once  astonished  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
living  creatures  presented  to  our  notice.  What 
diversity  of  size  and  shape !  They  can  only  be 
compared  to  funnels  and  cylinders,  fans  and 
flasks,  tops,  bells  and  trumpets,  globes  and  stars,, 
fruits  and  flowera,  tadpoles,  fish,  beetles,  ser-^ 
pents,  etc.  Equally  varied  are  their  movements. 
Some  creep  and  drag  their  slow  length  along ; 
others  sport  and  dance,  or  whirl  and  dart,  with, 
amazing  rapidity,  through  the  watera  of  this: 
tiny  ocean ;  and  yet  they  no  more  interfere  witlt 
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the  progress  one  of  another  than  do  the  stars  in 
the  firmament. 

Here  is  a  drop 
of  stagnant  water 
magnified  six  hun- 
dred times  its  orig- 
inal size.  These 
Hying  beings  ap- 
pear too  close  to- 
gether to  admit  of 
the  existence  of  a 
greater  number ; 
and  yet  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  such 
a  drop  contains  forms  of  life,  which — to  what- 
ever perfection  microscopic  power  may  attain — 
human  perseverance  will  never  accurately  de- 
tect. A  cubic  inch  of  stagnant  water  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  more  than  800,000,000  of  living, 
active,  and  organized  beings. 

To  add  to  the  astonishment  which  a  contem- 
plation of  the  vast  number  of  these  atoms  of  life 
excites,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  creatures 
are  endowed  with  a  diversity  of  organs.  In 
some  a  mouth  has  been  discovered,  in  others 
digestive  apparatus ;  in  some  an  eye,  and  in 
others  organs  of  locomotion.  Nor  is  color  want- 
ing :  they  are  either  red,  green,  bhie,  or  black ; 
yellow,  scarlet,  sandy,  lilac,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  and  btber  colors. 

Some  ot  ihese  little  animals  are  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  vegetable  world,  that  botanists  claim 
them  as  a  part  of  their  system.  Indeed  so  grad- 
ually and  imperceptibly  do  their  confines  blend, 
that  it  is  at  present  utterly  impossible  to  define 
exactly  where  vegetable  existence  ceases,  and 
animal  life  begins.  The  annexed  engraving 
represents  some 
of  the  doubtful, 
or  Imperfectly 
developed  forms 
of  animal  life; 
all  of  which  have 
one  or  more 
shells.  It  will 
be  observed  that 
several  of  the 
fossil  animal- 
cules here  rep- 
resented are 
grouped  togcth- 
FORWL  A1IIMALCDLB8.  q^.      Some   ad- 

here Bide  by  si(|e,  each  successive  tube  pro- 
truding beyond  its  predecessor,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pipes  of  an  organ ;  others  have  a 
straight  shell,  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
broad,  and  which  viewed  sideways  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  spindle  (we  have  given  a  dorsal 
view);  and  others  are  elongated  and  slightly 
attenuated  in  the  middle.  These  are  called  zig- 
zag or  true  stick  animalcules.  Inclosed  in  tubes 
of  a  prismatic  shape,  in  the  form  of  a  long  flat 
ribbon,  are  the  fragile  little  wand  animalcales. 
The  round  chain  animalcales  are  four  together. 
The  rayed  box  animalcule  has  a  cylindrical  form ; 
while  another  of  the  species  has  a  cellular  shape. 


•V^ 


and  is  of  a  disc  form,  with  six  internal  partitkins. 
The  little  ship  animalcule  has  the  appearanee 
of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  with  two  openings  is  the 
ventral  sur&ce,  and  two  on  the  back ;  but  it  is 
undetermined  to  what  purposes  these  openings 
are  applied.  Yet  these  creatures  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  able  to  move  on  their  own 
axes,  and  to  progress  in  a  manner  that  we  are 
unable  to  understand,  becaase  we  can  not  see 
the  organs  producing  locomotion.  How  amazing 
to  behold  flinty  tubes,  "  marching  in  regiments, 
keeping  the  same  form,  and  never  varying  from 
that  order  of  procedure  in  which  they  set  out  !** 
Surely  here  is  suflkient  to  excite  profound  ad- 
miration of  the  skill  of  Him  who  knoiveth  neither 
great  nor  small,  and  lead  to  a  devout  adoration 
of  that  Power  who  created  all  things  ^  by  the 
word  of  His  mouth." 

An  interesting  fact  with  reference  to  the  fossil 
animalcules  may  here  be  noticed.  Ehrenbeig 
states  that  the  flinty  shells  of  these  creatures 
form  indestructible  earths,  stones,  and  rocky 
masses ;  and  adds,  "  With  lime  and  soda,  we 
may  prepare  glass  out  of  invisible  animalcules, 
use  them  as  flints,  probably  prepare  iron  from 
them,  and  use  the  mountain  meal,  composed  of 
them,  as  food  in  hunger.*^  Another  writer,  in 
his  "Thoughts  on  a  Pebble,"  observes:  "In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  mass  of  the  (flinty)  pebble  is  actually 
composed  of  the  aggregated  fossil  skeletons  of 
animalcules,  so  minute  as  to  elude  our  unassist- 
ed vision — yet  revealed  to  us  in  all  their  delicacy 
of  structure  on  the  application  of  the  micro- 
scope.'* The  layers  of  flint  in  chalk  beds  are 
considered  to  be  formed  of  the  silicious  coverings 
of  these  little  creatures.  The  edible  clay  of 
Samaranff  and  the  bread  of  the  Finns  consist  in 
part  of  their  shells.*  Ten  millions  of  millions 
of  the  creatures  forming  this  earth  would  prob- 
ably be  required  to  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch. 
The  thought  is  overwhelming !  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  polishing  slate  so  much  in  request, 
and  the  hone  by  which  we  give  an  edge  to  the 
razor  and  mechanical  tools,  are  composod  of 
myriads  of  these  animalcules.  Yea,  every  grain 
of  dust  on  which  we  set  our  feet  may  have  been 
a  living  creature ! 


TBI  PBOTXVI  Ilf  VABtOVB  ASSVHID  IHArSS. 

We  now  give  attention  to  some  of  the  more 


*  According  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  thU  earth  eoataiss  sboei 
80  per  cent,  its  weight  in  animal  matter. 
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perlecUj  developed  forms  of  animal  life ;  but 
muft,  from  want  of  space,  paM  over  many  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  interesting  to  contemplate. 
The  Proteus  consists  of  a  gray-looking  mass  of 
jelly;  and  though  its  original  shape  may  be 
termed  globular,  it  is  always  changing,  shooting 
out  a  variety  of  rays,  fottning  temporary  oars 
for  locomotion,  or  accommodating  its  figure  to 
that  of  the  animalcule  it  is  about  to  swallow. 
The  flask  animalcule  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
creature.  It  resembles  a  Florence  flask  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  barely  .visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
animated  hairs  which  move  as  in  the  Proteus. 
The  engraving  represents  this  little  creature  in 


VLASK  AIlIirALCULK. 


its  ordinary  state,  preparing  to  swallow  prey 
almost  as  large  as  itself,  having  the  victim  par- 
tially, and  then  wholly  swallowed. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  species  called  Gonia, 
or  tablet  animalcules.     They  have  a  single  shell, 


and,  in  process  of  self-division,  develop  themselves 
in  chisters,  in  the  form  of  a  four-eomered  tablet 
or  plate.  The  breast-plate  Gonium  is  of  a  beauti- 
fully transparent  green  color,  and  is  so  called,  be- 
cause, in  clusters  of  sixteen  bodies,  it  is  disposed 
in  a  quadrangular  form,  like  the  jewels  in  the 
breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  The  shell 
of  each  single  creature  is  nearly  round,  and  re- 
sembles a  mantle,  which  they  are  able  to  cast  off*, 
and  foim  anew.  The  power  which  these  little 
creatures  possess,  when  their  size  is  considered, 
is  amaiing.  The  little  probosces  are  all  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  plate  may  be  seen  moving  horizon- 
tally, vertically,  and  then  again  on  its  edges  like 
the  rotation  of  a  wheel. 

The  bell-shaped  animalcules  must  not  be  lightly 
paseed  over.  They  are  beautiful  creatures,  re- 
sembling living  wine-glasses,  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  body  of  the  animalcule  represents 
the  bell  of  the  wine-glass,  which  is  supported  by 
a  slender  stem,  and  attached  to  some  foreign  ob- 
ject.   It  is  so  sensitive  as  to  be  able  to  coil  itself 


up,  or  become  ekmgated  at  pleasure.  The  mouth, 
corresponding  with  the  margin  of  the  glass,  is 


VORTICELLA. 


covered  with  a  fringe  of  quivering,  hair-like  ap- 
pendages, by  means  of  which  it  c^tains  its  food. 
When  in  quest  of  prey  the  stem  is  elongated,  and 
the  body  of  the  creature  turned,  in  the  direction 
where  it. is  most  abundant.  If  alarmed,  it  sud- 
denly twists  its  stem  into  a  spiral  form,  and 
shrinks  from  danger.  It  will  be  perhaps  interest- 
ing to  inform  the  reader  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  creature  is  propagated.  The  parent  body  is 
spontaneously  split  into  two  young  animals,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  animalcules.  Be- 
fore dividing,  the  body  increases  in  breadth.  A. 
fissure  then  occurs,  extending  from  the  mouth  to 
the  stem.  *'  One  half  sometimes  becomes  de- 
tached, and  swims  away,  leaving  the  stem  fixed 
to  the  other  half,  which  then  continues  to  live  as 
it  did  before."  Generally,  however,  both  separ- 
ate from  the  original  stem.  In  the  newly  formed 
bells,  hair-like  organs  of  locomotion  show  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  beU.  So  soon,  bow- 
ever,  as  the  creature  finds  a  convenient  station — 
a  stone,  plant,  or  surface  of  an  aquatic  insect — 
it  fixes  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  which  it  soon 
elongates  into  a  new  stem,  and  again  assumes  its 
original  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  a  diof 
of  water  is  the  Yolvox,  or  globe  animalcule.  "  Jm 
shape  in  seems  like  a  microscopic  globe,  turaing 
round  slowly  on  its  own  axi»— a  tiny  world  roUiag 


i)  %. 


VOLVOX  OLOBATOa. 

majestically  through  the  little  quantity  of  water 
that  forms  its  space,  guided  by  some  unseen  and 
innate  power. "  The  body  is  a  transparent  spher- 
ical membrane,  studded  with  delicate  green  spots, 
which  swim  about  in  the  interior  like  wheele 
within  wheels,  and  covered  also  with  minute 
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▼ibrating  hairs.  But  as  soon  as  the  growth  of 
the  internal  globes  is  complete,  the  parent  mem- 
brane bursts,  and  there  issue  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  minute  animalcules  to  an  independent 
existence.  Nor  h  this  all.  '*  If,"  says  Professor 
Jones,  "  a  small  portion  of  the  spotted  film  that 
surrounds,  or  rather  forms,  the  body  of  the  an- 
imalcule, be  examined  under  more  intense  mag- 
nifying powers,  every  speck  that  dots  its  surface 
is  perceived  to  be  a  perfectly  formed  animal — a 
monad ;  so  that  the  envelope  of  the  volvoces  is 
but  an  assemblage  of  monads."  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  astonishing  ?  "  An  atom,  almost 
imperceptible  to  unassisted  vision,  is  composed 
of  multitudes  of  beings,  every  one  so  complex 
in  its  structure  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
philosophy  to  understand !" 

Here,  then,  we  pause  in  our  study  of  these 
minute  beings.  We  call  them  minute  ;  but  be- 
fore the  eye  of  Omnipotence  all  such  distinctions 
vanish.  The  small  and  the  weak  are  regarded 
by  him  with  the  same  benignity  as  the  massive 
and  the  mighty.  We,  therefore,  have  the  most 
powerful  inducement  to  the  exercise  of  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Him,  who  not  only  caused  the 
mountains  to  rise,  the  seas  to  flow,  and  the 
planets  to  revolve  in  their  orbits,  but  has  also 
created,  with  various  animal  functions,  poinU  of 
fife  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  unassisted  vision, 
and  provides  them  with  their  daily  food. 

THE  INN  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

AN  ALLEOORY. 

BY   ANNA   HARRIKT   DRURY. 

PHILALETHES  dreamed  a  dream,  and  this 
was  the  purport  thereof 

It  was  early  one  bright  summer  morning,  that 
I  found'  myself  near  a  vast  Ocean,  on  whose 
shore  stood  an  ancient  Inn,  of  considerable  ex- 
lent  and  noble  architecture.  Its  front  entrance 
was  toward  the  high  road  :  its  foundations  were 
washed  by  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  be  a  place  of 
much  resort  and  traffic :  the  noise  of  the  mill- 
stone, the  trampling  of  horses,  the  voice  of  the 
pipe  and  viol,  never  ceased  within  its  walls :  the 
courts  were  full  of  guests,  ever  passing  to  and 
fio,  all  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  inquiries  of  a  stranger.  Ap- 
proaching, however,  a  group  of  men,  engaged  in 
conversation  near  one  of  the  doors,  I  requested 
information  touching  the  nature  of  the  building, 
whose  appearance  so  strongly  excited  my  inter- 
eet.  The  elder,  who  was  called  by  his  com- 
panions Gnosis,  replied,  with  grave  courtesy, 
**  It  has  been  built  an  immense  time ;  no  one  can 
tell  how  long:  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
stones,  the  timber,  and  the  iron-work  thereof, 
and  I  can  prove  its  date  to  be  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. Its  construction  is  perfect  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  proportion,  and  in  every  way  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  the  inmates." 

Then  I,  Philalethes,  asked  again,  '*  And  who 
has  built  it,  and  who  are  those  for  whom  it  was 
erected  1  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof  ^  if 
thou  hufwest  7  or  who  Uud  the  corMr-sUme  there- 
sfV 


He  smiled  superior,  as  he  replied,  "  It  is  said 
to  belong  to  a  great  Proprietor,  but  He  is  never 
seen  here,  and  the  people  who  come,  leave  it  at 
all  hours,  and  make  a  very  bad  use  of  it.  It 
was  a  fine  estate  once,  but  it  is  worth  very  little 
now." 

Then  I  said,  **  And  is  it  your  residence  now?** 

*'  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  must  stay  here  for  a 
certain  time  like  the  rest :  as  for  me,  I  find  oc- 
cupation in  studying  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  the  depth  of  its  foundations,  and  those 
who  come  after  me  wiU  reap  the  fruits  of  my 
labors  when  I  am  gone." 

**  Gone  whither,  O  courteous  stranger  t" 

**  Across  the  sea,  that  dark,  unknown  boondary 
that  washes  our  shore.  Nay,"  he  added,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  '*  you  must  ask  the  servants  of 
the  Inn,  if  you  will  hear  about  that  voyage,  with 
which  they  would  keep  us  in  awe  like  sUly  chil- 
dren." And  he  folded  his  mantle  round  him 
and  moved  away. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  another  of  the  group,  **  we 
must  all  cross,  sooner  or  later,  so  the  best  way  is 
not  to  think  of  it,  but  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
the  Inn  while  we  can.  The  cellars  are  full  of 
wine,  and  the  storehouses  of  dainties ;  so  let  us 
eat  and  drinks  since  to-morrow  we  must  he  gone^ 

"  And  well  for  us  that  we  must,"  added  a  third, 
whose  countenance  was  clouded  with  discontent, 
"  an  ill-regulated,  miserable  place,  where  there 
is  neither  fairness,  nor  order,  nor  justice,  nor 
honesty.  If  I  had  the  management  of  it  for  an 
hour,  I  would  work  vast  changes,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  recognized  again:  every  thing 
should  be  on  a  different  footing :  I  would  build 
up,  and  throw  down,  and  plant  and  destroy,  till 
it  should  be  a  palace  fit  for  a  king,  instead  of  a 
den  of  thieves." 

Then  came  a  grave  person  to  me,  who  was  a 
Servant  of  the  Inn,  and  he  said,  '*  Who  are  these 
that  darken  counsel  hf  words  without  knowledge  f 
Come,  and  I  will  tell  thee  the  history  of  the 
building,  and  of  those  who  dwell  therein. 

*'  This  Inn  is  the  property  of  a  mighty  King, 
who  dwells  beyond  the  Ocean ;  and  was  prepared 
by  Him  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  such 
of  His  colonists,  as  He  designs  should  cross  the 
waters,  and  dwell  in  His  own  Royal  City.  The 
date  of  the  present  edifice  is  registered  in  the 
Records ;  but  the  site  was  evidently  occupied  by 
buildings  of  different  kinds — store-houses,  labor- 
atories, and  sueh  like,  as  it  pleased  the  King  to 
appoint.  And  even  as  it  has  been  said  of  old. 
'  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  Him  noi^^  so  is  it 
with  such  as  the  traveler  Gnosis,  whose  eye  can 
discern  the  marvels  He  has  wrought,  but  not  the 
love  that  designed  them." 

So  I  followed  the  Servant  of  the  Kmg,  and 
from  him  I  learned  the  meaning  of  all  I  saw. 

The  travelers  who  came  to  this  Inn  never 
knew  how  many  hours  they  would  remain  theie : 
some  were  sent  for  before  they  had  time  to  se- 
cure a  lodging — seme  at  noon — some  at  evening: 
but  none  remained  longer  than  a  day.  The 
King  had  set  up  a  proclamation  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  and  wanied  them  to  be  ahrays  leady ; 
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for  whan  His  miminoiis  came,  there  ocmld  be  no 
delaj.  AU,  therefore,  that  waa  necessary  for 
them  to  care  about  was  preparing  their  sea&iing 
garments  against  the  voyage,  and  settling  with 
the  King's  treasurer  thor  Reckoning  for  lodging 
and  board. 

Both  these  matters  were  under  peculiar  regu- 
lations. The  dress  of  the  travelers,  in  the  &rst 
place,  was  quite  unfit  for  the  voyage  they  had  to 
take ;  still  more  so  for  residence  in  the  King's 
country,  where  the  climate  was  so  unlike  their 
own.  Therefore  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials 
was  kept  at  the  Inn,  and  placed  at  their  disposal 
directly  they  arrived,  that  they  might  lose  no  time 
in  making  them  up  to  fit  themselves.  If  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  it  was  at  their  own  peril ;  for 
without  these  garments  they  could  not  reach  the 
distant  shore.  For  their  I^eckoning,  also  was 
provision  made  by  the  King.  The  country  whence 
they  came  had  long  since  become  bankrupt,  and 
no  sterling  com  was  to  be  found  there :  conse- 
'quently  every  traveler  who  reached  the  Inn  arriv- 
eid  penniless,  and  must  have  remained  so,  if  the 
King's  Son  bad  not,  of  his  own  wealth,  provided 
a  sufficient  sum  for  the  necessities  of  every  indi- 
vidual. All  that  was  charged  against  each  trav- 
eler had  only  to  be  brought  to  the  Reckoning 
Office,  and  it  was  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Prince's  account,  and  an  acquittance  bestowed  in 
His  Name.  But  as  each  article  had  to  be  ac- 
counted and  paid  for,  and  the  travelers  were 
warned  by  the  Book  of  Regulations  to  have  their 
accounts  always  clear,  the  Reckoning  Office  was 
always  open,  lest  a  summons  should  call  them 
away  so  suddenly,  there  might  not  be  time  for  the 
important  work.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  not  to 
have  settled  this  Reckoning  before  the  voyage ; 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  debtor  was 
not  allowed  to  land,  but  banished  to  a  eiave-^hip, 
was  doomed  to  work  in  chains  and  miseiy  HU  he 
had  pmd  the  uUermoet  farthing. 

Now  to  enter  this  Inn  there  were  many  gates ; 
to  leave  it  there  was  but  one :  the  former  \ooktd 
upon  the  high  road ;  the  latter  opened  directly 
upon  the  sea.  The  entrances  were  various: 
there  was  a  princely  archway — a  flowery  porch 
— a  thick  oaken  door — and  a  little  wicket,  en- 
twined with  brambles.  By  one  or  other  of  these, 
the  parties  entered  the  Inn,  according  to  their 
passport,  and'  were  conducted  to  the  rooms  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  King's  order.  The  rooms 
differed  like  the  gates.  There  was  a  suite  of 
I4>artments  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  rich  with 
massive  ornament :  there  was  a  marble  court  with 
fountains,  and  orange  trees,  and  couches  of 
awansdown :  there  were  rooms  plainly  fomished, 
adapted  both  for  comfort  and  utility :  and  there 
was  a  common  hall,  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  barely  provided  with  necessaries.  Unequal 
as  these  lodgings  appeared,  not  one  was  appoint- 
ed but  by  the  King's  order ;  and  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  Inn,  the  common  hall,  had  been  chosen 
by  thd  King's  Son  for  His  royal  residence,  when 
he  visited  the  building  to  provide  for  the  travel- 
ers' debU. 

Then,  as  I  stood  in  the  outer  court  in  the 


early  morning,  I  looked  down  the  high-road,  and 
behold,  a  troop  of  travelers  came  up  to  the  Inn, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  several  doors. 
A  poor  widow  with  three  children  went  in  at  the 
Oaiite  of  Thorns :  her  name  was  Irene,  and  her 
fooe  was  like  a  eahn  summer  evening.  She  was 
conducted  to  the  common  hall.  Two  men  fol- 
lowed her :  one,  named  Ergates,  was  istout  and 
strong — the  other,  Agorastes,  thin  and  care- 
worn ;  the  former  was  laden  with  tools-~the  lat- 
ter carried  a  ledger  and  an  ink-horn,  and  a  bag 
of  the  base  coin  of  lus  own  county.  These  en- 
tered by  the  Grate  of  Oak,  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  plainly  furnished  rooms.  Next  came  a 
mixed  train  of  youths  and  maidens,  singing  and 
waving  garlands  of  flowers,  and  dancing  to  the 
music  of  their  songs  and  laughter :  and  these 
were  Chorea,  Gelasma,  Philos,  Agkia,  and  many 
others.  They  pressed  through  the  flowery  porch, 
plucking  the  roses  as  they  entered ;  and  I  could 
hear  the  echo  of  their  dancing  feet,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  their  silver  ornaments,  as  they  hurried  on 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Fountain. 

Last  of  all  came  a  noble  cavalcade  of  trampling 
steeds  and  floating  banners,  and  on  a  white  pal- 
frey, whose  mane  was  heavy  with  jewels,  rode  a 
royal  and  dazzling  beauty,  named  Eugenia.  She 
entered  the  high  archway  with  a  proud,  bright 
glance  round,  as  if  the  Inn  was  all  her  own ;  and 
her  train,  pressing  after  her,  hastened  to  an- 
nounce her  arrival  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  to  bum  incense  and  to  strew  flowers  and  rich 
robes  before  her  steps,  as  she  went  on  to  the 
chambers  that  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold. 

Then  said  the  King's  Servant  to  me,  "  Come, 
and  I  will  show  thee  the  dwellings  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  how  they  prepare  for  their  voyage." 
And  he  took  me  to  the  Treasury  of  the  King,  and 
caused  a  herald  to  sound  a  tnunpet,  and  at  the 
summons,  the  travelers  came  together  to  hear  the 
Royal  decree. 

They  stood  without  distinctiott  of  rank,  for  in 
this  apartment  the  rick  and  the  poor  were  to  meet 
together.  And  the  King's  Steward  spake  and 
said,  '*  Hear,  O  ye  travelers,  the  words  of  your 
Sovereign.  Seeing  that  yourselves  and  all  you 
have  are  His,  and  that  this  Inn  is  His,  and  all 
its  contents  are  His,  and  that  of  His  own  free 
love  to  you  He  has  laid  up  provision  for  your 
wants,  and  money  to  pay  all  you  owe— acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  poor  and  helpless,  and  that  you 
have  nothing,  and  are  nothing  without  Him." 

And  they  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  said, "  It 
is  so." 

Then  said  the  King's  Steward,  *'  Hear,  then, 
your  Sovereign's  commands.  In  this  Inn  you 
have  only  two  concerns  to  care  for :  the  prepar- 
tion  of  your  garments,  and  the  settling  of  your 
accounts.  IMfierent  as  appear  your  lodgings,  the 
King  considers  you  all  as  equal ;  and  as  equals 
He  will  judge  you.  Let  not  then  any  thing  in- 
duce you  to  give  your  thou^ts  and  affections  to 
this  place,  where  you  are  oxdy  to  stay  for  a  short 
time :  you  know  not  when  you  may  be  summoned 
— ateventoratnoon-4ide,oriUtheeock<rowing,or 
in  the  morning.    The  King's  shq»s  come  at  all 
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liaiin,  and  hb  Menengen  will  find  jou,  whei^ 
erer  yon  may  be.  6omo  will  be  led  away  slowly 
-'•ome  hHTiied  o£f  in  a  moment :  bat  fonr-and- 
twenty  boon  it  tbe  ntmost  of  yonr  stay,  and 
many  of  yoa  will  not  remain  one.  Be  ye  tbere- 
fore  ready :  let  your  garments  be  prepared — ^let 
your  Reckoning  be  clear :  lor  in  sadi  an  bour 
as  ye  tbink  not,  tbe  King  may  send  for  you  to 
visit  Him." 

Tben,  as  if  in  answer  to  tbe  Steward's  Toioe, 
there  arose  a  feint,  plaintive  cry ;  and  I  looked, 
and  lo,  a  sbip  was  close  at  band,  and  from  its 
de^  came  a  sbadowy  form  to  where  Irene  and 
faer  children  were  standing.  And  the  Messenger 
took  the  youngest  child,  and  it  fell  in  bis  arms 
asleep :  and  he  carried  it  away  to  tbe  Teasel,  and 
its  mother  saw  it  no  more.  And  Irene  wept, 
bat  not  for  long ;  and  she  said  to  the  other  two, 
who  cried  for  the  baby  to  come  back,  **  He  is  not 
lost,  but  gone  before ;  we  shall  go  to  him,  though 
he  will  not  r^um  to  us." 

Then  I  saw  the  bright  Eugenia  beckon  her  to  ap- 
proach ;  and  she  spoke  soft  words  of  pity,  and  of- 
fered her  a  glittering  chain,  and  a  purse  of  tbe  gold 
of  the  Colony.  But  Irene  said  it  was  the  King's 
choice  for  her  that  she  should  wear  coarse  clothing 
until  her  white  trsTeling  garments  were  ready ; 
and  that  no  gold  would  be  useful  to  her  that  had 
not  tbe  stamp  of  tbe  King's  Treasury.  And  she 
took  her  children  in  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
Reckoning  Office,  and  asked  for  the  bounty  of 
tbe  King's  Son,  according  to  His  promise :  and 
returned  to  her  own  lodging,  saying,  ^*  He  will 
gather  the  landa  vfith  Hit  arm  and  carrif  them  in 
Hu  hoeomV 

The  gay  dancers  of  tbe  Fountain  Hall  had 
listened  with  suppressed  reluctince  to  the  Stew- 
ard's address^  and  now  they  began  to  resume 
their  amusements.  They  laughed  at  the  poor 
widow's  anxiety  about  her  Reckoning. 

**•  How  much  hast  thou  spent  of  thy  large  for- 
tune alraody  t"  asked  one. 

"  Is  thy  wardrobe  packed  up  V  asked  another. 

"  You  will  be  ready  boors  too  soon :  you  ipust 
of  your  superfluity^  help  us  poor  helpless  (Creat- 
ures," said  another;  and  they  foUowed  her  to 
the  door  of  the  common  ball  (but  they  went  not 
in),  and  tbe  soUnd  of  their  insulting  laughter 
reached  her  as  she  sat  at  work^ 

Then  up  sprung  Irene's  eldest  son,  and  met 
them  angrily.  **What  have  you  to  do  here, 
mocking  our  sorrow  and  poverty  1  Is  it  not 
enough  that  your  entrance  was  through  the 
roses,  and  ours  among  the  thorns  1  that  you 
recline  on  silken  couches  by  tbe  fountain  side, 
and  we  He  on  the  cold  stones,  and  eat  a  dry 
crust,  obtamed  with  difficulty ;  but  ye  must  in- 
sult one  much  wider  than  yourselves,  and  laugh 
where  ye  should  fell  and  reverence  1" 

But  Irene  laid  her  hand  on  bis  ann,  and  gent- 
ly drew  him  back.  "What  matters  it,  my  son, 
if  we  entered  among  tbe  briers,  and  rest  upon 
tbe  stones  %  It  u  onhf  an  Jnw,  remember :  we 
are  not  going  to  stay  here,  and  our  lodging  was 
chosen  by  £he  King,  as  our  home  wUl  be  to- 
L$t  th§m  csrse,  hut  Mats  thtm;  the 


more  trying  our  position  here,  the  greater  rea- 
son we  slMold  be  ready  to  depart  when  our 
appointed  time  shall  eome." 

Then  I  saw  that  among  tiiis  poorer  paii  of 
the  Inn  the  King's  Servants  wece  eontiBnaUy 
passing  to  and  fro;  urging  them  to  prepie 
their  garments,  and  to  hav»  tiieir  aecoonts  set- 
tled in  the  name  of  tbe  King's  Son.  And  my 
guide  told  me  that  chamber  was  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Prinoe's  love,  and  was  specially  eooi- 
mitted  to  their  watcbfuhiess :  and  that  to  those 
who  would  see  and  appreciate  their  advantages, 
it  was  by  fer  the  easiest  apartment  for  geitnig 
ready  in  time — the  nearest  to  the  Board  of  Reck- 
oning, and  the  Veetiy  where  tbe  King's  robes 
were  key t  And  he  Led  the  way,  and  I  foUowed 
him,  among  these  favorites  of  Uie  King ;  and  he 
said  to  the  first  he  met,  "And  how  long  is  it,  O 
traveler  beloved  of  thy  Lord,  since  thou  was  at 
tbe  Board  of  Reckoning  1" 

And  the  man  replied,  "What  have  I  received 
that  I  should  be  called  to  a  Reckoning  t  My 
seat  on  the  stones  1  my  dry  crust  and  eup  of 
water  1  are  these  dainties  and  luzaries  that  need 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  them  1" 

And  another  said,  "  These  grand  stories  of 
Kings,  and  princes,  and  long  ^royages  to  royal 
cities,  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  education :  if  we  had  time,  we  should 
like  them  as  well  as  others;  at  present  we  have 
too  much  to  do,  and  to  suffer.  If  the  Lord  of 
the  Inn  loved  us  as  you  say,  He  would  lodge  us 
differently,  and  treat  us  better." 

Then  said  the  King's  steward,  **BUs9ed  n-e 
ye  that  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  he  JUled.  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  shall  he  not  freely 
give  you  all  things!" 

And  they  said,  "  What  thmgs,  when  we  lack 
every  thing  1" 

And  he  said,  "The  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  the  honey  from  the  Ro^  and 
the  wine  that  is  drunk  n^w  in  the  City  oi  the 
King :  the  robes  that  will  protect  you  in  the 
tempest,  the  passport  that  will  admit  you  into 
the  haven.  Aek,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find  ,*  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  to 
you." 

And  some  believed;  and  some  laughed  him 
to  scorn. 

Then  he  went  into  the  lodgings  of  the  two 
men,  who  had  entered  by  the  oaken-door.  They 
were  both  hanl  'at  work.  Ergates  had  set  up  a 
forge,  and  a  lathe,  and  a  loom,  and  his  bravrny 
limbs  had  no  rest— first  at  one,  then  at  the  other 
— and  he  wiped  his  brows  with  his  strong  hand, 
and  drew  many  a  long,  deep  breath,  for  bis 
powers  were  stramed  to  tbe  utmost.  He  forged 
instruments  of  labor  and  of  war;  he  wrought 
wonders  of  mechanism  and  skill ;  and  the  other 
travelers  thronged  to  purchase  and  admire,  ami 
marvel  at  the  work  of  bis  hands.  And  the  King's 
Steward  saw  him  toiling  on,  and  said,  "And 
where  is  thy  sea&ring  robe,  O  traveler  1  Is  it 
ready  against  tbe  voyage  t" 

And  Ergates  stopped  his  loom,  and  sud, 
"  Noble  sir,  I  certain^  have  not  made  it  yet    I 
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have  BO  time.  I  have  ao  many  orders  on  my 
hands  for  Ihe  Imnishing  and  improvement  of  the 
Inn,  I  have  not  a  moUMit  to  th^  of  myaelf.** 

Bnt  the  Steward  pointed  to  the  Book  of  Ref - 
Illations,  where  it  was  written,  '*  JLa6er  wjt  frr 
the  meat  that  peri$keth:'  "  TAw  i»  the  w/rk  of 
the  Ktngt  that  ye  bdxeot  in  htm,  wham  He  haih 
sent.**  And  he  took  up  a  rich  fabric  of  his  loom, 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  hade  Ergates  look : 
and  lo,  it  shriveled  hito  toAdeir,  and  was  scatter- 
ed to  the  winds.  Then  the  man  trembled,  and 
turned  from  his  employ,  and  began  to  arrange 
his  garments ;  bot  first  one,  and  then  another, 
came  claiming  his  time  and  skill,  and  he  forgot 
the  warning  he  had  received,  and  went  on  more 
■ealoQsly  than  ever. 

The  Steward  stopped  behind  the  chair  of 
Agorastes,  and  saw  how  he  reckoned  his  piles 
•f  coin,  and  calcolated  in  his  heavy  ledger ;  and 
be  said,  ''And  how  stands  thy  Reckoning,  O 
travder,  against  the  hoar  of  thy  departure 
hence  1" 

And  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  without 
looking  up.  '*  Disturb  me  not— I  have  no  time ; 
I  have  just  wrought  out  a  migkty  scheme  that 
will  make  me  lord  of  the  wealth  o^  all  this  man- 
•ion,  and  almost  equal  to  Eugenia  herself.  I 
will  furnish  every  visitor  with  robes  of  fine 
linen  and  purple,  and  vessels  of  pure  gold ;  and 
the  price  they  will  pay  will  become  a  treasure 
that  will  boy  up  the  whole  of  this  estate ;  but  I 
must  finish  this  estimate  at  once,  lest  another 
.  step  in  before  me.  Disturb  me  not  with  idle 
qnestioning." 

And  the  Steward  said,  **  Thou  fool,  this  day 
thy  Reckoning  will  be  called  for ;  and  how  will 
this  ba^e  coinage  pay  thy  debtt''  And  he 
showed  him  where  it  was  written,  ^*  RUhtM 
profit  not  in  the  dmy  of  wrath.*'  "  Sett  all  thou 
ha»t  and  give  to  the  poWy  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  But  the  man  was  deep  in 
another  column  of  figures,  and  did  not  even 
know  when  his  reprover  left  him. 

Slowly  went  the  Steward  on  to  the  Hall  of 
Mirth  and  Pleasure,  ancl  his  gray  head  shook 
sadly,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  him  hesitate. 
He  loved  those  young  and  careless  cTeattires,  all 
song,  and  gayety,  and  loveliness ;  for  he  knew 
his  Prince  loved  them  too ;  and  would  foin  see 
them  rescued  from  the  sorrow  and  bondage  they 
were  preparing  for  themselves.  He  looked  at 
the  scattered  groups,  feasting  and  amusing  them- 
selves by  the  fountain,  and  among  the  flowers, 
and  said  in  a  voice  that  drew  all  eyes  upon  him, 
**  Rejoice,  O  young  travelers,  in  your  youth,  and 
let  your  hearts  cheer  you  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  and  walk  in  the  counsels  of  your  heart, 
and  the  light  of  your  eyes :  but  know  ye,  that 
for  all  this,  the  King  will  call  you  to  a  Reckon- 
ing. Will  these  garlands  clothe  you  for  your 
ocean  pathi  Will  these  myrtles  clear  you  of 
your  debts  to  your  Lordi" 

Then  said  Gelaama,  the  gayest  of  the  youths, 
**  Miy  we  not  be  glad  and  happy  1  were  we  not 
sent  here  for  that  end  1  We  are  only  just  come, 
and  no  one  tlunks  of  sailing  before  night :  it  will 


be  plenty  of  time  when  the  sun  goes  down,  to 
begin  packing  up.  Any  one  can  make  a  travel- 
ing i^be:  it  is  simple  enough." 

And  Philos  said,  **  We  do  no  haitti — we  are 
quite  innocent  toward  the  great  King,  lie  gives 
us  flowers  and  fruits  and  a  bright  home,  uid  we 
enjoy  them.  It  will  be  no  great  Reckoning  we 
shaU  have  to  pay :  we  do  not  live  in  cloth  of 
gold,  like  Eugenia  and  her  train." 

But  the  Steward  replied,  '*  Another  hour  or 
two,  and  the  flowers  will  have  faded,  and  the 
fruits  decayed;  what  will  be  left  to  you  theni 
Your  home  call  you  this  lodging  1  You  are  not 
sure  of  remaining  a  moment,  and  the  more  the 
King  has  brightened  y<rar  sojourn,  the  heavier 
will  be  your  debt  at  the  end." 

"  And  will  the  King  be  hard  upon  us  theni" 
asked  the  young  Aglaia,  in  a  startled  tone. 

*^  He  will  keep  ^  word,'*  said  the  Steward, 
**■  for  he  can  not  lie  nor  repent,  tie  has  prom- 
ised to  reofive  you  on  His  own  terms — He  has 
sworn  not  to  receive  you  without  them."  But 
GMasma  caught  her  hand  before  she  could  speak 
again,  and  vrfairled  her  away  Into  the  dance. 

Then  the  King's  Servant  sighed  deeply,  and 
said,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  Lo,  these 
are  young,  these  are  ignorant,  they  know  not  the 
law  of  their  Lord,  nor  the  judgment  of  their  King. 
I  will  get  me  to  the  great  men,  and  speak  te 
them." 

So  he  went  up  to  the  stately  staircase,  thronged 
with  attendants  and  visitors,  carpeted  with  velvet, 
and  breathing  richest  perfume,  unto  the  chamber 
of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  where  Eugenia  held  her 
court.  But  so  closely  pressed  the  crowd  round 
her  throne,  the  Steward  could  not  force  a  pas- 
sage ;  so  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  called  to  her, 
**  Are  thy  garments  prepared,  O  Eugenia  1  Is 
thy  Reckoning  paid  in  the  name  of  the  King*6 
Soni" 

There  rose  a  shout  of  derision,  and  a  deep  mur- 
mur of  resentment, "  Who  is  this  that  speaks  thus 
to  our  Queen  1  who  calls  her  to  t^  Reckoning,  for 
whom  this  palace  was  reared,  and  whose  slaves 
and  servants  are  we  all  ?  Away  with  such  a  fel- 
low from  our  presence,  and  let  him  cany  his  ques- 
tions to  the  herd  in  the  hall  below  !" 

The  King's  Servant  heeded  none  of  these 
taunts :  he  still  kept  his  eye  on  the  throne,  and, 
at  the  first  pause,  again  raised  his  voice.  *'The 
day  is  passing  away ;  the  Ships  are  even  now  on 
the  ocean ;  there  will  be  no  delay,  no  respite  when 
they  arrive :  for  all  the  pomp  of  thy  lodging,  the 
profbsion  of  thy  banquets,  the  boundless  liber- 
ality of  thy  King  toward  thee  and  thine— how 
stands  thy  Reckoning,  O  Eugenia  1" 

She  heard  his  voice,  and  her  bright  cheek 
paled :  and  she  beckoned  to  a  white-haired  at- 
tendant on  her  person,  and  bade  him  carry  a 
rich  present  to  the  King's  Steward,  and  request 
that  he  would  settle  for  her  whatever  was  his 
Master's  due.  But  the  King's  Servant  replied, 
his  Master  wonkl  never  look  at  accounts  not  pre- 
sented by  the  debtors  themselves :  all  that  he,  or 
any  one  could  do,  was  to  show  the  way  to  the 
Reckoning  Office,  and  help  the  travelers  to  ram 
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up  their  liabilities.  Eugenia  could  only  be  freed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  poorest  in  the  Inn. 

When  Eugenia  heard  this,  she  sent  to  the 
Steward  a  casket  of  rubies  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  what  she 
had  received,  and  promised  to  come  herself  as 
as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  her  friends  were  settled : 
for  she  had  disputes  to  reconcile— places  to  ar- 
range—duties to  appoint — works  to  superintend : 
to  visit  the  banquets  of  her  own  apartments — the 
diversions  of  the  Marble  Hall — the  labors  of  the 
Oak  Chamber — even  the  lodging  of  those  who 
entered  the  Gate  of  Thorns,  and  who  received 
the  fragments  of  her  table,  had  a  share,  though 
email,  of  her  attention :  and  with  all  this,  how 
could  she  find  leisure  for  the  Reckoning  Office  t 

And  the  courtiers  round  her  throne  praised 
her  goodness  and  wisdom ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
King's  Servant  was  drowned  in  their  applause. 
So  he  lifted  his  hand  with  a  warning  gesture, 
and  repeating,  "Now  is  the  accepted  time!*' 
turned,  and  went  his  way. 

I  watched  the  changing  crowd  as  they  pressed 
upon  one  another  in  these  magnificent  rooms  : 
those  in  the  outer  apartments  pushing  forward 
toward  the  throne:  those  nearest  to  it,  strag- 
gling there  for  pre-eminence.  Youth,  elegance, 
rich  attire,  noble  aspect,  and  impetuous  de- 
meanor, marked  the  greater  number  *  but  there 
were  also  many  other  characteristics,  quite  m- 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  travelers  in  so 
serious  a  position  as  their  own.  I  saw  many  a 
fierce  glance— many  an  angry  gesture— many  a 
half  drawn  weapon — as  some  stronger  rival  ob- 
tained a  favorite  seat,  or  ft  nearer  place  at  the 
royal  board :  and  there  were  some  that  when 
they  had  worked  their  way  through  half  the 
crowd,  were  violently  thrust  back  into  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  others  were  thrown  down  and 
trampled  on,  and  lost  in  the  confusion:  and 
more  again,  that  having  attained  the  object  of 
their  striving  and  struggling,  stood  round  the 
throne,  or  reclined  at  Eugenia's  feet,  with  a 
listless  discontent,  that  showed  of  how  little 
value  they  found  it,  though  despising  all  who 
reached  it  not. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Can  thLs  be  only  an 
Inn!" 

Nearest  to  the  bright-haired  Eugenia,  and 
highest  in  her  favor,  stood  a  youth  with  golden 
locks,  and  starry  eyes;  fairer  than  the  iiurest 
in  the  Fountain  Hall,  and  with  a  voice  like  a 
summer  bird.  He  whispered  soft  notes  in  her 
ear;  he  wove  wreaths  to  lay  at  her  feet;  he 
seemed  to  live  but  for  her  alone.  I  noticed,  that 
when  the  King's  Servant  spoke,  the  cheek  of 
young  Agenor  grew  pale ;  and  he  turned  aside, 
and  began  to  examine  the  dress  that  had  been 
.  given  him  to  prepare,  though  with  caution  and 
secrecy  :  and  when  he  could  escape  the  ridicule 
of  his  companions,  stealing  down  to  the  Board 
of  Reckoning.  But  of  the  rest,  I  could  see  but 
little  sign,  of  the  journey  they  were  to  take. 
Their  account  went  on  swelling  with  ihmr  reck- 
less profusion;  they  took  no  thought  how  it 
should  be  defrayed ;  they  covered  the  board  with 


the  richest  dainties  the  stiwehouse  of  the  Iim 
contained ;  but  they  never  thought  of  the  Kii^ 
whose  wealth  they  reveled  in,  vrhoee  commands 
they  were  slighting  every  moment.  And  so  the 
morning  wore  on,  and  it  was  noon. 

Noon— bright,  suHry  noon — and  yet  the  Im 
had  grown  dark;  and  as  the  clock  chimed  the 
mid-day  hours,  the  darkness  grew  deeper  still. 
A  breathless  awe  seized  on  the  travelers,  snd 
their  eyes  turned  in  terror  toward  the  sea.  And 
there,  riding  at  anchor  close  to  the  ancient  walls, 
was  a  Ship  of  the  Great  King,  with  His  broad 
banner  displayed ;  and  a  troop  of  shining  Mes- 
sengers came  in  at  every  gate.  And  then  it  was 
I  perceived,  that  in  every  room,  whether  hung 
with  velvet,  or  festooned  with  flowers,  or  csr- 
tained  with  plain  linen,  the  walls  that  seemed  so 
solid,  were  full  of  narrow  passages  leading  down 
to  the  Gate  of  Departure ;  by  which  one  afler 
another  of  the  travelers  continually  disappeared. 

Now  this  GaU  of  Departure  was  a  fearfnl 
place  to  look  upon.  It  was  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  of  sudi  massive  thickness  as  to 
seem  more  like  a  vault  than  an  archway.  On 
its  threshold  brooded  silence ;  and  sorrow  and 
mourning  kept  the  doors  thereof  No  sound  of 
the  cheerful  stir  or  busy  strife  of  the  Inn's  upper 
chambers  reached  this  lonely  spot,  where  the 
only  voice  was  that  of  the  sea,  whose  hollow 
roar  echoed  against  the  damp,  mossy  walls.  Ne 
ray  of  the  noon-day  sun  relieved  its  gloom,  or 
warmed  its  sepulchral  chill ;  but  a  cold  and  op- 
pressive mist  was  continually  roiling  around  it, 
and  every  leaf  of  the  dank  ivy  and  tangled  vreeds 
that  matted  the  entrance  and  curtained  the  tap 
stone,  drooped  with  the  dark  and  heavy  dew  that 
was  ever  filling  silently  among  them.  . 

Then  was  my  heart  disquieted  within  roe, 
when  I  looked  upon  this  place,  and  I  said  to  the 
King's  Servant,  ^*  Why,  since  there  is  but  ene 
Gate  for  all  the  travelers,  is  it  made  so  terrible 
asthU?" 

And  he  said,  **  This  GaU  was  once  a  place  of 
beauty,  and  the  flowers  that  grew  on  its  thredi- 
old  were  from  the  land  beyond  the  sea.  But 
the  people  who  came  to  the'  Inn  brake  down  the 
carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hararoers, 
and  it  became  a  place  for  briers  and  thorns : 
poisonous  weeds  choked  the  pathway,  and  ser- 
pents and  scorpions  luiked  in  the  ruins.  Then 
could  none  go  through  in  safety,  and  the  fear 
thereof  held  every  traveler  in  bondage.  But 
when  the  King's  Son  visited  the  Inn,  he  went 
out  at  the  Gate,  and  cleared  the  way.  The  ser- 
pents stung  him  in  the  side,  the  thorns  pierced 
his  hands  and  his  feet,  but  they  could  not  bar 
his  progress ;  he  broke  up  the  ground,  and  rooted 
out  the  thorns,  and  passed  through,  and  since 
then  the  Gate  has  been  open  to  all.  There  is 
no  sting  of  brier  or  of  serpent  left  but  what  the 
travelers  bear  along  with  them." 

Then  others  of  the  King's  Servants  drew  near, 
and  talked  of  the  Gate,  and  of  those  who  bad 
gone  out  by  it.  Once  past  that  gloomy  thresh- 
old, there  was  no  return :  no  voice  of  friend,  or 
parent,  or  of  child,  could  call  the  traveler  back : 
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Um  eommand  of  the  King  or  of  his  Son  alone, 
had  power  to  stay  their  progress.  Sometimes, 
it  was  reported,  a  iace  haid  been  seen  looking  in 
at  the  Gate  for  a  moment,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
return :  and  there  was  no  sight  in  all  the  Inn  so 
much  feared  by  the  inhabitants.  But  One  only 
by  His  own  power,  had  actually  returned,  and 
that  was  the  Prince  Himself^  who,  when  His 
work  was  fully  accomplished,  and  every  obstacle 
removed,  unlocked  the  inner  Gate  with  His  own 
hand,  and  bade  his  servants  proclaim  through 
the  Inn  that  the  wag  to  the  Holiest  was  open. 

What  the  terrors  of  that  victory  had  been, 
they  could  only  darkly  guess.  Fearful  sounds 
had  broke  forth  as  of  a  mighty  struggle — and 
once  a  cry  had  rung  through  the  deep,  dark 
vault,  that  shook  the  Inn  to  its  foundation.  But 
no  serpent's  tooth,  no  poison  bough,  could  stay 
that  glorious  One  in  His  work:  agonizing  as 
was  the  contest.  He  yielded  not  an  inch;  but 
ttep  by  step,  thorn  by  thorn.  He  went  on  till  all 
were  rooted  out,  and  wrote  in  His  own  blood  on 
the  lintel  of  the  door-post,  **  0  Death,  where  is 
tkysttngV 

And  as  I  stood  and  listened,  a  cry  rang  through 
the  building — a  cry  of  piercing  anguish ;  and 
Aglaia,  her  garland  withered,  anid  her  light  robe 
torn,  came  flying  te  the  King's  Steward  who 
had  warned  her  before,  and  clasped  him  round 
the  knees.  "  Save  me !  O  save  me  !  they  have 
come  to  call  me  away !  they  have  come  to  call 
me  away,  and  my  Reckoning  is  not  made,  and 
my  garments  are  not  ready,  and  I  am  undone 
for  ever !" 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  Messenger  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, who  seemed  waiting  to  give  her  time. 
The  Stewar4  saw  him  too,  and  he  knew  no  time 
was  to  be  lost;  so  he  cheered  and  raised,  and 
urged  her  on  to  hasten  to  the  Reckoning  Office 
while  it  was  yet  within  reach.  It  seemed  a 
dreadful  struggle ;  for  when  she  attempted  to 
estimate  all  she  had  received,  and  how  it  had 
been  spent,  that  she  might  write  it  in  the  tears 
of  Repentance,  (which  are  the  ink  of  the  King's 
Counting-house),  the  echo  of  the  song  and  the 
dance — the  images  of  her  gay  companions,  came 
back  to  disturb  and  distract  her,  and  she  could 
hardly  proceed  at  all. 

Her  voung  friends  tried  to  console  and  re- 
assure her,  telling  her  how  graceful  and  fitting 
was  her  musUn  robe  for  the  journey :  but  Ag- 
laia was  wiser  now  than  the  wisest  among  them : 
she  felt  the  cold  air  of  the  sea  chilling  her  veins, 
and  thai  nothing  but  the  white  dress  of  the 
Prince  could  defend  her.  Oh !  how  she  clung 
to  the  pitying  servants — ^wept  at  their  feet — 
pressed  their  hands — deplored  her  own  folly  in 
haying  wasted  so  much  time,  and  forgotten  she 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  stay.  '*  Oh  take  warn- 
ing by  me,  dear  friends — ^take  warning!'*  were 
the  last  words  I  heard  her  utter,  as  the  Messen- 
ger, calm  and  grave,  but  less  terrible  than  be- 
fore, folded  his  arm  round  her  sinking  form,  and 
bore  her  to  the  Ship.  I  turned  to  the  Steward 
to  leam  what  he  thought  of  her  destiny,  and 


read  hope  in  his  £Me,  though  full  of  sorrow. 
"Alas!"  he  said  to  the  awe-struck  group  who 
had  watched  their  young  friend's  distress,  "  why 
was  not  this  begun  sooner,  and  all  this  agony 
spared  1  And  why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle, 
when  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  1  Remem- 
ber the  hours  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many ; 
and  put  away  evil  from  your  ways ;  for  the  King 
has  said,  that  childhood  and  youth  are  vai|t^y.** 

His  words  were  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  foot- 
steps, and  the  sound  of  many  voices  ringing 
through  a  narrow  passage  that  led  from  the  cloth 
of  gold  to  the  low  dark  gate :  and  Eugenia,  fol- 
lowed by  her  train  burst  into  the  hall.  '*  Hast 
thou  seen  him,iBy  father — hast  thou  seen  him  t 
my  friend,  my  brother,  my  companion — Agenor, 
with  whom  I  took  sweet  communion,  and  with 
whom  I  hoped  to  take  my  journey  to  the  land 
of  the  great  King  1  Hast  thou  seen  him  ?  Did 
he  pass  this  way  1  He  could  not  go  and  leave 
me  thus  alone  :  he  was  not  ready — his  time  was 
not  come — ^he  had  so  much  to  do  for  me — for 
all — for  the  King's  service;  he  can  not  have 
been  summoned  yet — tell  me,  O  tell  me,  where 
ishel" 

The  King's  Servant  took  her  hand,  and  led  her 
to  the  Gate :  the  bleak  air  whistled  under  the 
low  archway,  and  struck  on  her  bosom  like  lead ; 
but  she  heeded  it  not — she  had  fallen  on  her 
knees — her  hair  floating  back,  her  arms  extend- 
ed toward  the  well-known  image  just  disappear- 
ing in  the  darkness  ;  and  all  she  could  utter  was 
the  piteous  cry,  "  Come  back  to  me,  O  Agenor, 
my  brother  !'* 

But  Agenor  came  not  back:  the  voice  that 
was  his  music  once  reached  not  his  spirit  now : 
he  was  gone  through  the  Gate  by  which  was  no 
return,  and  his  place  in  the  great  Inn  was  empty, 
as  the  heart  of  poor  Eugenia,  who  would  not  he 
comforted,  because  he  was  not. 

I  watched  her  again  later  in  the  day,  when  she 
had  returned  to  her  princely  lodging ;  but  never 
more  did  I  behold  on  her  brow  the  proud  glad- 
ness of  her  early  morning.  The  shadow  of  the 
Gate  where  Agenor  had  gone  out,  remained  like 
a  mist  upon  her  sunny  brow,  and  her  glance  was 
continually  on  the  ocean,  as  if  watching  for  his 
return.  Her  crowded  presence-chamber,  her 
flattering  friends,  the  gorgeous  banquet,  the 
homage,  the  song,  and  the  revel,  brought  no 
joyous  glow  into  her  fading  cheek:  they  had 
become  a  wearisome  pageant ;  and  her  attend- 
ants looked  in  vain  for  the  gay  smiles  and  play- 
ful sallies  with  which  their  courtesies  were  re- 
ceived before.  So  by  degrees  they  began  to  be 
offended,  and  to  weary  of  her  melancholy,  and 
they  said  one  to  another,  "  Let  us  choose  a  Sov- 
ereign to  sit  at  our  banquets  who  has  a  bright  eye 
and  a  joyous  laugh ;  and  leave  this  dull  and  spir- 
itless creature  to  get  ready  for  her  journey  if 
she  pleases."  And  they  drew  apart  from  the 
throne,  and  fell  to  quarreling  vehemently  among 
themselves  as  to  which  should  be  the  greatest : 
until  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  swords 
were  drawn,  and  many  who  held  themselves  se- 
cure of  victory  were  thrust  by  their  neighbors 
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onto  the  wall,  and  di«a|^>eared  in  the  secret 
passages. 

Eugenia  gathered  her  mantle  aroond  her,  and 
left  the  apartment  in  silence :  I  asked  my  guide 
whither  she  was  going,  and  he  said,  **  Come  and 
•ee." 

And  I  looked,  and  lo,  there  was  a  spacious 
Vestry,  where  the  travelers  obtained  their  sea 
garments,  and  where  the  Book  of  Regulations 
lay  open  for  all  comers,  with  a  full  description 
of  the  attire  necessary  for  the  voyage.  The  robe 
was  of  a  pure  white  tissue,  and  it  was  the  righi- 
eousnest  of  the  King's  Son ;  and  the  mantle  was 
of  green,  bordered  with  lilies,  and  it  was  the 
mantle  of  Humility :  and  the  girdle  was  of  fine 
twined  linen,  strong  and  durable,  and  its  name 
was  Watchfulness:  and  the  clasp  was  made  of 
three  priceless  jewels,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love — 
(but  the  greatest  of  the  three  was  Love) — and 
the  shoes  were  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace. 

Now  on  the  border  of  most  of  the  robes  there 
was  a  fringe  of  pearls,  fastened  with  a  ribbon  of 
blue,  which  the  Prince  Himself  had  worn  when 
a  dweller  in  the  Inn,  and  which  he  had  ordered 
his  people  to  wear,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  His. 
And  I  asked  my  guide  what  this  meant ;  and  he 
said,  "These  pearls  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  building,  and  must  be  care- 
fully gathered  and  strung  by  whosoever  would 
wear  them.  They  arc  very  precious  in  the 
King's  sight,  when  they  fringe  His  Son's  robes, 
hung  on  the  blue  ribbon,  which  is  called  Sim- 
vltctly :  but  there  are  some  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  this,  but  substitute  the  fringe  for  the  robe, 
and  try  to  form  a  garment  of  the  pearls,  instead 
of  an  ornament;  and  as  there  is  not  time  to 
gather  enough  of  the  true  gems,  they  obtain 
false  pearls  at  a  cheap  rate — glass  beads  of  no 
value — and  so  trick  themselves  out  to  their  own 
glorification,  and  the  wonder  of  their  friends. 
But  this  is  not  pleasing  to  their  Sovereign ;  and 
the  first  breath  of  the  ocean  melts  their  tinsel 
away,  and  leaves  them  poor  and  naked." 

I  saw  that  Eugenia  was  selecting  her  gar- 
ments; but  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  the 
Prince's  white  robe.  Her  dress  was  sorrow  and 
mourning,  and  the  mantle  was  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness: her  dark  locks  were  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  though  she  wore  the  jeweled  clasp  on  her 
girdle,  its  lustre  was  hid  by  a  vail,  woven  in  the 
loom  of  Despondency  and  Regret,  Thus  draped 
in  sadness,  she  drew  her  glittering  sandals  from 
her  feet,  and  went  unshod  to  the  hall  of  the 
poorer  travelers,  to  gather  pearls  for  her  gar- 
ment's fringe. 

They  were  not  difficult  to  find ;  for  since  she 
had  wept,  her  eyesight  had  grown  clearer ;  and 
as  she  went  on  from  one  to  another,  binding  up 
the  bleeding  hearts,  and  pouring  in  oil  and  wine, 
the  priceless  gems  of  the  tears  of  gratitude  grew 
thickly  upon  her  path,  and  the  blessings  of  her 
fellow-travelers  were  the  first  music  she  had  lis- 
tened to  since  Agenor  crossed  the  sea 

But  when  she  would  have  strung  them  on  her 
robe,  she  found  they  would  not  hang  there.    The 


stufiT  was  too  rigid  for  the  Prince's  ribbon,  aad 
the  pearls  dropped  oflT,  and  were  broken.  And 
she  went  to  the  King's  Steward,  and  said.  **  La, 
I  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day :  I 
have  left  all,  and  followed  the  Prince;  and  3rct 
my  garment  will  not  bear  its  fringe ;  and  /  Am 
cleansed  my  heart  tn  vam,  and  washed  my  hands 
in  innoceney.  When  the  ear  heareth  me,  it 
blesseth  me ;  when  the  eye  seeth  me,  it  heareth 
witness  of  me ;  and  yet  I  am  disgraced  in  the 
sight  of  my  brethren,  and  my  lord  acknowLedgeUi 
me  not.  Where  is  the  justice  of  the  King,  that 
giveth  thus  sowing  without  harvest,  and  render- 
eth  not  for  our  work  t" 

And  the  King's  Servant  answered  mfldly, 
"  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  thy  pearis 
should  be  strung."  And  he  took  her  to  the 
lodging  of  Irene,  where  she  had  been  all  day 
long  preparing  for  her  voyage,  and  that  of  her 
chiklren ;  and  when  Eugenia  looked,  the  saw 
her  robe  was  white  and  glistening,  and  its  bot>- 
der  heavy  with  gems ;  and  yet  she  was  wotking 
still — refi'eshing  its  gloss  from  the  fountam 
opened  by  the  Prince  for  sin  and  all  uncleamiess, 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  Inn  from  her  feet, 
and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  every  neighbor 
who  wanted  a  friend  And  the  heart  of  Eugeiya 
yearned  on  this  poor  widow,  and  she  cried  to 
her,  **How  is  it  that  thou  hast  sorrowed  to 
much,  and  yet  thy  garments  are  white,  and  thy 
head  lacketh  no  ointment!" 

And  Irene  replied,  **  I  gave  my  mourning  to 
the  Prince,  and  He  laid  it  up  in  His  Treasury  - 
He  gave  me  joy  for  weeping — the  garment  sf 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  :  He  toM  me  He 
was  a  father  to  the  fiitherless,  and  Uie  Husband 
of  the  widow,  and  that  to-morrow  I  should  be 
with  Him.  So  shall  it  be  with  thee,  if  thou  will 
go  and  do  as  he  bade  thee,  casting  aO  thy  cars 
on  Him,  for  He  carethfor  thee." 

Then  said  Eugenia,  *'  But  wouldst  thou  not 
prefer  a  better  lod^ng,  and  better  fare,  and  a 
softer  couch  to  rest  upon  t" 

"Nay,"  said  Irene,  "  this  is  hut  an  Inn :  what 
matters  a  little* inconvenience!  If  I  occupy  to- 
day my  Prince's  lodging,  and  to-morrow  the 
place  He  has  prepared  for  me,  am  I  not  royally 
provided  fori" 

"  And  thou  art  not  afraid  of  the  long  voyage 
then — ^nor  of  the  roaring  of  the  mighty  seat" 

"  The  voice  of  the  sea  is  that  of  a  familiar 
friend ;  at  all  hours  I  am  listening  to  its  mur- 
mur :  the  breeze  that  finds  such  rc»idy  entrance 
through  these  shattered  walls,  brings  its  low 
solemn  murmur  to  my  ears,  soft  as  that  in  the 
winding  shell.  There  where  my  little  one  has 
sailed,  there  where  my  Prince  has  walked,  my 
heart  can  see  nothing  but  a  path  to  my  happj 
home." 

"  Happy,  happy  Irene !"  said  Eugenia,  as  she 
turned  away,  "Why  did  I  not  enter  by  the 
Wicket  of  Thorns,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty 
like  thee  1" 

"Because,"  said  a  Voice  behind  her,  "the 
King  hath  work  for  thee  elsewhere." 

She  turned,  and  saw  a  Shadow  by  her  side, 
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and  knew  ifc  was  a  Messenger  of  the  Ghreat  King. 
'*  Is  mine  hoar  oome,  O  terrible  One  V*  she  said, 
pale  as  the  ashes  on  her  bead,  and  tremhitng  as 
the  aspen  inr  the  wind. 

*'Not  j^"mdd  the  Voice,  ''bat  it  is  aft  hand; 
and  I  shall  follow  thee  tiU  the  moment  shall  ar- 
rive." 

"And  is  my  dress  right  1  am  I  fit  for  the 
▼oyagel  lo,  I  hare  laid  aside  all  the  garments 
of  my  joy,  and  I  kai>e  eaien  ofhes  like  bread,  and 
mingled  vty  drink  tnih  weeping : — am  I  not  ar- 
rayed as  a  traveler  idioald  bel" 

Then  said  the  Voice,  *'  This  robe  is  not  the 
Prince's  robe,  and  these  ashes  are  not  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  Holy  One.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect 
thoa  mast  keep  His  commandments.'' 

*'  And  my  Reckoning,  O  terrible  companion  1 
Will  not  these  pearls  He  loves  so  well,  pay  my 
debt  to  the  Great  KingV 

Then  said  the  Voice,  **  These  oaghtest  thou 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
There  is  no  other  pajrment  received  in  this  Inn 
but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  King's  Son." 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  that  said,  **Ho,  every 
cne  that  hath  no  money,  come  /"  And  Eugenia 
hastened  to  obey;  and  the  Shadow  followed 
after. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  saw  her  again,  for 
great  confusion  and  tumult  had  arisen  in  the 
Inn,  and  angry  voices  were  growing  louder  and 
loader.  And  in  the  midst  thereof  the  sky,  hith- 
erto so  bright,  clouded  over ;  and  soon  the  light- 
ning flashed  in  the  windows,  and  the  thunder 
shook  the  roof:  the  floods  arose  against  the 
shore,  and  hail  and  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
Not  a  room  escaped  uninjured,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  building  was  about  to  crumble  to 
pieces.  A  body  of  water  broke  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  cloth  of  gold,  overturned  the  regal 
board,  and  swept  away  some  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments and  furniture ;  smote  some  of  the  fairest 
plants  in  the  fountain  hall ;  quenched  the  fur- 
nace, and  shivered  the  loom  of  Ergates;  and 
flooded  the  common  hall,  where  it  found  at  last 
an  outlet.  And  when  the  storm  had  a  little 
sabsided,  there  rose  around  the  stewards  of  the 
King,  the  cry  of  many  voices  in  tribulation  and 
wrath.  The  crowded  dwellers  of  the  common 
hall  came  breathing  rage  and  bitterness  against 
the  Great  King,  and  against  their  appointed 
lodging.  "Why  are  we  thrust  out  from  the 
best  rooms,  and  exposed  to  cold  and  heat,  and 
wind  and  raini  Why  are  we  fed  so  poorly — 
tasked  so  heavily — and  despised  by  our  brethren  1 
Why  is  not  the  Inn  given  equally  to  all,  and 
made  strong  against  the  tempest,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  King  may  all  be  equal,  and  may  all  be 
at  peace  1" 

And  the  dancers  by  the  marble  fountain  came 
weeping  with  their  &ded  garlands,  and  said, 
*'  Why  are  the  flowers  of  this  house  so  swift  to 
perish,  and  who  soffBred  the  serpents  to  twine 
among  the  orange  boughs  1  Why  do  the  fruits 
tern  to  ashes,  uid  the  thorns  spring  from  the 
myrtles,  and  blight  and  decay  creep  in  among 
all  that  is  roost  beautiful  and  beloved  1    Who 


can  be  happy  among  such  cmel  disappointments  1 
Why  were  we  brought  here  to  be  mocked  with  a 
semblance  of  pleasure,  to  find  we  have  eown  the 
vfind,  and  have  only  reaped  the  whirlwind  V 

And  the  proud  inmates  of  the  chief  rooms 
came  forth  with  bitter  menaces,  and  they  said, 
"  Why  are  the  annoyances  that  are  meant  only 
for  the  mean  and  vile  permitted  to  disturb  oar 
palace  chambers  1  Why  do  we  find  no  peace, 
no  comfort,  in  our  gorgeous  banquetings,  our 
velvet  drapery,  our  couches  of  gold  tissue  and 
pearls  1  Every  thing  wearies  and  turns  to  bit- 
terness ;  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  we 
spend  money  for  that  which  is  Tiot  bread,  and  our 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  no/." 

And  the  King's  servant  answered  and  said, 
"  And  who  ever  told  you,  O  travelers,  that  this 
was  a  place  for  you  to  dweU  in  1  Who  told  you 
its  roof  would  let  in  no  water,  or  that  its  froits 
would  know  no  decay  1  Were  it  indeed  so,  you 
would  never  wish  to  leave  it,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  King's  Royal  City  would  remain  unfur- 
nished with  guests.  This  is  but  an  Inn,  re- 
member— ^it  is  not  your  home." 

His  voice  was  interrupted  by  another  cry, 
more  bitter  than  the  preceding.  In  the  endeavor 
to  rescue  his  property,  Ergates  had  received  a 
blow  that  broke  his  right  arm  and  crushed  his 
side :  and  now  when  he  was  brought  forth  to  a 
place  of  safety,  his  lamentations  were  loud  and 
piteous.  ''  I  was  just  finishing  a  work,  a  brill- 
iant work,  that  woukl  have  endured  as  long  as 
this  Inn  itself:  my  name  would  have  been  re- 
membered through  all  ages : — and  now  all  my 
hope  is  destroyed,  ray  labor  is  in  vain,  my  work 
is  ruined,  and  my  hand  powerless.  Why  was 
I  cheated  with  brilliant  prospects,  to  end  so 
cruelly  as  thisi" 

"  O  traveler,"  said  the  King's  Servant,  "  is  it 
the  King's  fault  that  thou  didst  prefer  the  praise 
and  the  profit  of  a  workman  of  this  Inn — the  Inn 
where  thou  couldst  only  remain  a  day — to  the 
happiness  of  being  ready  for  thy  voyage  home  1 
Supposing  thy  name  were  remembered  here 
with  honor  by  every  caravan  that  passes  through 
— what  would  it  profit  thee  when  thou  art  gone, 
it  may  be,  to  the  Sla»e-8hip,  where  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  chains  and  darkness  1 
This  Inn,  strong  as  it  seems  to  thee,  will  one 
day  crumble  into  ruins ;  the  waves  of  the  bot- 
tomless sea  will  sweep  over  it,  and  not  a  trace 
be  left  to  show  where  it  stood.  But  the  Homk 
to  which  the  King's  people  are  traveling,  is  built 
upon  sure  foundations,  in  a  land  where  there  is 
no  more  sea:  the  worics  wioaght  there  perish 
not  in  the  using;  the  glory  bestowed  there 
fadeth  not  away.  Thither  cometh  no  galley  with 
oars,  no  gallant  ship  passeth  thereby,  to  take 
friend  from  friend,  or  child  from  parent,  or  lead- 
er from  the  people  committed  to  him :  there  the 
trees  never  wither — no  evil  beast  may  harbor 
therein — there  the  inhabitant  never  saith,  I  am 
sick — ^no  hand  is  weary,  and  no  heart  breathes 
a  sigh ; — all  are  safe  there  forever  and  forever  !'* 

Then  did  Irene,  and  those  of  eveiy  chamber, 
whose  hearts  were  beyond  the  sea,  lift  vp  their 
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T<ncei  and  sing,  *'  Hone,  blessed  home !  rest  of 
the  weaiy — eomfort  of  the  afflicted^-dwelling 
of  oar  Father  and  our  King !  Home !  we  shall 
go  home !  and  our  journey  shall  be  over ;  and 
we  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  us,  nor  any 
heat.  For  there  the  lamb  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  us,  and  lead  us  to  hving 
fountains  of  waters,  and  the  King  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.**  ....  , 

My  vision  now  became  rather  indistinct  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  hnilding ;  but  as  the 
storm  subsided,  I  again  perceived  the  apartments 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  that  the  throne  was 
still  vacant.  In  the  &ces  of  the  glittering  throng 
was  much  of  consternation  and  dismay ;  and  by 
their  terrified  glances  at  the  doors,  and  the  noise 
that  kept  increasing  without,  it  was  evident  they 
were  expecting  an  enemy.  In  fiict,  the  travelers 
in  the  common  hall,  excited  by  their  hardships, 
and  urged  on  by  Agorastes  and  others  for  their 
own  covetous  ends,  had  risen  in  great  numbers, 
and  declaring  the  Inn  was  their's,  and  every 
room  in  it  as  much  their  right  as  any  body's, 
were  rushing  up  the  great  staircase  to  seize  on 
it  by  force.  And  the  hearts  of  the  gay  and  proud 
were  like  water,  and  all  faces  gathered  blackneMSy 
and  a  murmur  arose  among  them,  **  Where  is 
Eugenia,  our  head,  our  leader  1  She  ordered 
every  thing  among  us :  she  must  bear  the  blame. 
Come  and  let  us  seat  her  on  her  throne,  and  see 
if  she  will  deliver  us  from  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  hate  us."  So  they  sent  a  deputation  in 
search  of  her,  and  they  found  her  at  the  Board 
of  Reckoning. 

A  heavy  task  it  had  been  for  her  to  reckon  up 
the  expenses  of  her  bright  morning ;  and  a  heavy 
account  had  the  King's  Treasurer  brought  in 
against  her.  Rank,  power,  influence,  authority, 
example,  abili^ — all  had  to  be  accounted  for: 
duties  neglected,  opportunities  missed,  tame  mis- 
employed or  trifled  with ;  the  more  stately  the 
lodging,  the  heavier  the  price— 4^  higher  the 
position,  the  deeper  the  liability.  And  as  the 
accounts  had  been  so  many  hours  neglected,  they 
were  the  more  difficult  to  reckon  up  and  calcu- 
late :  many  a  page  of  the  book  of  repentance 
was  turned  oVer  in  sorrow ;  and  often  <Ud  Euge- 
nia's heart  foel  ready  to  burst  with  its  burden. 
The  shadow  of  the  Messenger  was  ever  about 
her,  gathering  round  her  beauty  like  a  robe,  and 
darkening  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  like  a  monntun 
mist  over  a  deep  clear  lake.  Her  cheek  was 
pale  with  suffering,  and  her  bloom  was  faded 
like  a  flower.  But  her  garments  were  assuming 
a  traveler's  appearance  :  she  had  laid  aside  her 
weeds  for  the  Prince's  robe ;  and  one  by  one 
the  ashes  were  dropping  from  her  dark  hair. 
And  I  heard  the  King's  Treasurer  say  to  her, 
'*  Thy  Reckoning  is  well-nigh  paid,  though  it  is 
heavy— /or  thou  lovest  much:  but  one  thing  yet 
is  unaccounted  for.  Where  is  the  flock  that  was 
given  thee-^  beautiful  flock!" 

And  she  blushed  and  answered,  **  Lo,  I  have 
left  all,  and  followed  thee." 

Then  he  said,  '*The  room  where  the  King 


placed  thee  is  that  where  thou  siioaldest  be 
found.  Return  to  thy  chamber,  and  be  foithfiiJ 
and  vigilant  to  the  end,  even  if  thy  ciown  be 
like  thy  Master's,  wreathed  of  thorns." 

And  then  came  up  her  foimer  friends,  and  they 
said,  *'  Return  thou,  and  thou  shaU  be  our  head. 
Come,  and  be  thou  our  ruler,  and  let  this  ruin 
be  under  thy  hand." 

And  the  Voice  said,  <*  Whatsoever  thy  band 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might :  for  there  is 
neither  work,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor 
device  in  the  journey  whither  thou  art  going." 
So  Eugenia  vrant  with  her  people,  and  the  Sha- 
dow fbUowed  after. 

And  as  soon  as  the  malcontents  in  the  pas- 
sages saw  her  face,  they  remembered  how  it  had 
shone  upon  them  in  their  dark  lodgings  ;  they 
recognized  their  pearls  on  her  dress,  and  their 
axes  and  mattocks  dropped  firom  their  hands. 
They  said  to  her,  "  Return  thou,  and  all  thy  ser- 
vants, for  not  a  hair  of  thine  head  shall  foil  to 
the  ground.  Blessed  is  she  that  eonsideretk  dk 
poor  and  needy:  the  King  shall  deUoer  her  in  the 
time  of  troiMe." 

Then  Eugenia  called  her  friends  together,  and 
said,  "  The  day  is  for  spent,  and  much  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  wasted  the  King's  substaaos 
and  negfteeted  His  conunands.  Come,  and  let  us 
return  to  His  service,  and  bring  all  our  gold  and 
our  silver,  and  our  purple  aikl  fine  linen,  and 
every  thing  that  vre  can  not  cany  away  vrith  ns 
over  the  sea;  and  let  us  repair  the  breaches  of 
our  Master's  house,  that  we  may  leave  it  better 
than  we  found  it,  according  to  the  example  of 
His  Son." 

Then  arose  Aristos,  Philadelphos,  and  othen 
like  thsm,  and  said,  *'The  King  and  His  Son 
approve  and  help  us,  and  we  their  servants  wiU 
arise  and  build." 

Then  all  who  wore  the  Prince's  robe  hasten- 
ed to  bring  their  rich  mantles,  and  their  jewels, 
and  the  ornaments,  and  vessels  of  their  banquets, 
and  they  made  curtains,  and  pillars,  and  bars, 
Itnd  repaired  the  ruin  that  the  storm  had  made. 
They  prepared  bandages  for  the  wounded,  and 
coudies  for  the  weary,  and  medicine  for  the 
sick :  and  they  cleared  the  way  to  the  Board  of 
Reckoning,  and  set  the  Book  of  Regulations  on 
high  among  the  people,  that  every  one  might 
read  it.  They  lightened  the  hand  of  the  Kii^s 
Stewards,  and  refreriied  them  vrith  their  love 
and  sympa^y :  and  they  exhorted  one  another 
to  diligence  and  to  perseverance  in  every  good 
work.  And  Eugenia  sent  heralds  into  every 
apartment  to  say,  **  Cmne,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  treasury  of  our  Lord,  and  let  all  our  dtkia  be 
transferred  to  His  Name:"  and  many  were 
stirred  up  by  this  summons,  and  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  saying,  "We  were  glad  when 
ye  said  unto  us.  We  will  go  up  to  the  treasniy 
of  the  King." 

Notwithstanding,  it  was  but  too  evident  how 
much  time  had  been  wasted,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  present  caravan  to  f  '  ~ 
all  that  had  to  be  done,  before  the  night 
when  none  could  work.    Besides,  there  wots 
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some  who  wroaght  deceitfully,  and  some  from 
pride,  and  some  to  be  praised  by  Eugenia  and 
the  King's  Serrants :  and  these  kept  back  their 
riches  for  themsehres,  and  brought  tinsel,  and 
showy  cloths  of  no  value  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  King's  house  :  and  when  they  went  up 
to  the  Boa^  of  Reckoning,  it  was  only  to  dis- 
play the  accuracy  of  their  dealings,  and  to  claim 
wages  at  the  King's  hand  for  their  services  in 
his  cause.  And  when  they  saw  the  poor  and 
the  timid  and  the  ignorant  asking  the  way  to  the 
treasury  and  the  vestry,  they  hastened  to  stop 
their  coming,  and  said,  **  Give  «#  your  accounts : 
the  King  owes  us  money ;  we  will  settle  with 
Him,  and  all  shall  be  right  between  you."  And 
they  gave  them  robes  of  their  own  weaving,  and 
took  presents  at  their  hands,  and  sent  them  back 
to  their  lodgings  unprepared :  and  suffered  them 
not  to  see  the  King's  Book,  nor  to  hear  the 
warnings  of  His  Servants.  Then  I,  Philalethes, 
was  moved  with  anger,  and  I  said  to  the  King's 
Steward,  "  Why  is  this  suffered  to  be  T ' 

And  he  said,  **  For  the  trial  of  the  people,  that 
the  King  may  see  who  are  His,  and  who  truly 
believe  Him.  Ever  since  the  Ina  was  buih,  there 
have  been  some  lying  in  wait  to  deceive :  the 
King  has  warned  them  again  and  again  not  to 
listen  to  falsehoods  like  these,  which  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  Inn  continueth :  but  in  His 
City  entereth  nothing  that  lopetk  or  maketh  a 
lie:' 

I  stood  by  the  Gate  of  Departure  that  evening, 
when  the  sun  was  setting  on  the  water.  The 
Inn  was  bathed  in  the  golden  flow  of  light,  but 
darkness  lay  on  that- solemn  and  lonely  portal — 
a  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  Many  were  gath- 
ered near,  as  if  in  expectation ;  Irene,  calm, 
placid,  and  happy,  for  her  eldest  boy  had  jvst 
gone  home  in  peace :  and  Ergates,  crippled  and 
worn,  but  with  the  light  of  energy  in  his  eyes, 
speaking  of  a  work  that  would  endure :  and 
Gelasma,  and  many  more  who  had  been  won  by 
her  example,  and  whose  smiles  shone  brighter 
in  the  Prince's  attire  than  ever  they  had  done 
in  their  own :  all  busy  with  their  Reckonings, 
and  trimming  their  dresses  with  pearls.  And 
lo,  there  was  a  stram  of  lamentation,  as  one 
that  moumeth  for  her  first-born;  and  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  great  staircase,  down  which,  fol- 
lowed by  her  weeping  friends,  came  Eugenia. 
The  Shadow  that  had  followed  her  so  long  had 
mow  assumed  a  vivid  fomi,  and  his  fiu^e  was 
awful  to  look  upon :  and  as  they  drew  nearer 
the  Gate  of  Departure,  his  grew  more  dazzling, 
and  hen  more  pale.  What  she  saw  I  know  not ; 
but  the  agony  of  a  mortal  fear  was  in  her  eyes. 
Sounds  full  of  dreadful  menace  seemed  breathe 
ing  from  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  archway : 
beckoning  fingen  that  pointed  to  her  Reckoning, 
hiding  the  Prince's  signature,  and  showing  the 
stains  on  His  robe  :  the  clang  of  the  fetten,  oi 
the  scourge,  of  the  heavy  oan  of  the  Slave-Ship 
— and  the  stem  accents  of  One  reminding  her 
how  He  had  ealled«  and  she  had  refu8ed--He 
had  stretched  out  His  hand,  and  she  had  not 
regarded— otverwhehned  her  with  unutterable 


distress.  Still  she  went  on,  with  bowed  head 
and  languid  step ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
be  engulfed  in  the  watera,  for  no  Ship  was  at 
hand  to  receive  her.  The  Messenger  drew  her 
forward,  and  she  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
Gkite,  and  there  she  sank  upon  her  knees.  **  I 
came  in  full,  and  I  go  out  empty :  when  I  had 
abundance,  I  was  an  unprofitable  steward :  when 
I  had  opportunity,  I  was  useless  and  rebellious : 
the  King  gave  and  the  King  taketh  away :  though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  !" 

**  Yea !"  said  Irene,  ^  and  thou  shalt  not  trust 
in  vain !  Rejoice,  O  daughter  of  tribulation- 
shout,  O  chosen  of  the  Mighty  One !  behold,  thy 
King  sendeth  for  thee,  and  the  hour  of  thy  de- 
liverance IS  at  hand !" 

And  even  as  she  spake  a  Ship  drew  near ;  and 
melody  that  no  earthly  instrument  coukl  breathe, 
floated  £rom  its  decks  of  cedar  and  its  masts  of 
fir.  A  light  streamed  from  its  banner,  that  illu- 
mined the  archway  and  the  Gate,  and  shed  over 
Eugenia's  drooping  head  a  halo  of  celestial  glory. 
The  stem  Messenger  who  had  stood  by  her  so 
long,  ^hsappeared  in  that  bright  glow ;  and  in  his 
stead  came  a  glorious  One  with  extoided  arms, 
who  raised  and  bore  her  away.  And  the  last 
sounds  she  uttered  were  the  glad  bunt  of  grat- 
itude, "  Surely  Thou  ka$t  home  our  «»u,  tmd  ear- 
tied  all  our  torrows  /" 

Terrible  was  it  to  turn  from  this  to  the  scene 
that  inunediately  followed.  A  Voice  had  called 
OB  Agorastes,  and  Agorastes  was  not  ready. 
How  could  he  be  1  He  had  heaped  up  riches 
that  could  not  profit,  of  the  perishing  gold  of 
the  colony ;  his  silver  and  his  gold  were  canker- 
ed, and  this  rust  was  in  his  soul  like  fin :  his 
canful  ngisten,  his  columns  of  oalcolationsr 
his  mighty  schemes  of  finance— ^ivhat  could  they 
avail  him  now  1  He  had  not  a  mite  to  defray 
his  debt;  not  an  instant  to  prepan  his  garments : 
and  with  the  cry  of  those  he  had  robbed  and  de- 
frauded ringing  in  his  ears,  he  was  dragged  to 
the  Slave-Ship,  and  delivered  to  the  tormentors 
till  he  should  pay  all  he  owed. 

The  shades  of  night  w«re  just  gathering  over  the 
building,  when  one  solitary  figun  went  through 
the  Gate.  No  crowd  witnened  her  departure, 
no  terron  wrung  her  spirit ;  quiet,  as  had  been 
Irene's  stay  in  the  Inn,  was  the  manner  in 
which  she  left  it.  The  pearis  round  her  white 
robe  shone  in  the  calm  moonbeam ;  the  jewels 
on  her  girdle  gave  a  steady  gleaming  ray ;  they 
lighted  her  through  the  portal  as  she  went  sing- 
ing forth,  '*  Though  I  walk  through  the  gate  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me.  Sunly  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  days  of  my  lifo,  and  I  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord  forever !" 

So  she  went  up  into  the  Ship,  and  a  chorus 
of  sweet  singen  that  I  could  not  see,  the  only 
witnesses  of  her  departun,  thus  cheered  her  on 
her  way :  "  Go,  thou  who  hast  believed,  for  thy 
Father  is  waiting  for  thee  at  home.  T*kine  eyeo 
9haU  tee  the  King  in  hit  beauty;  thou  shalt  6s- 
hold  the  land  that  is  very  far  ofV 
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THEN  a  settlement  wu  first  made  in  South 
Kentucky,  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the 
colonj  was  the  universal  preseoee  of  the  wolf 
among  those  prairies  and  woods.  The  large, 
gray,  gaunt  brute  inhabited  every  solitude  of  the 
plains,  every  recess  of  the  mountain.  Around 
the  "  Green  River"  lay  heavy  forests,  into  which 
no  one  ventured  to  go  unless  aimed  with  a  gun^ 
and  ready  to  meet  the  savage  animal  at  every 
turn.  StiU,  as  the  soil  was  firuitfol,  the  climate 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  equal,  the  country  rich  in 
productions,  and  every  reward  offered  to  indus- 
try, no  one  cared  for  these  perils,  and  a  settle- 
ment rose  and  prospered  in  that  shady  wilder- 
ness. Farms  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  and 
the  bam-yards  were  roUwd  of  calves  and  pigs ; 
belated  way&rers  were  attacked,  and  sometimes 
even  a  child  was  carried  away. 

Gradually  there  was  a  population  in  South 
Kentucky.  There  was  a  town  here  and  there, 
and  there  were  many  plantations,  especially  a 
little  way  below  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River, 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  *'  rolling  Ohio.'' 
Henderson  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
these,  but  it  was  grievously  haunted  by  wolves. 

Henderson  took  its  name — ^which  extended  to 
a  whole  county — from  a  femily  of  wealthy  plant- 
ers located  there.  Now,  they  had  an  old  black 
slave  called  Dick,  who  was  a  skillful  fiddler,  but 
good  for  little  else.  Nothing  did  he  know,  and 
nothing  did  he  like,  but  the  art  of  charming 
music  from  an  old  violin.  Yet  he  was  an  im- 
portant man — the  most  important  "  genmian  of 
color"  in  all  that  country.  Nothing,  for  forty 
miles  around,  could  go  on  without  hu  presence. 
Who  could  dance  in  the  Juba  ring ;  who  could 
fly  round  in  the  fostal  circle  on  '*  conishucking^ 
day ;"  who  could  bless  the  merry  nuptials  of  the 
slaves ;  who  oouki  trip  it  to  ^  moon  at  **  break- 
down" foasts,  unless  Dick  the  fiddler  vrere  there  1 
None  of  these  things  eonld  be  enacted  without 
him ;  so  he  was  in  continual  request.  His  mas- 
ter was  wealthy  and  good-natured,  and  allowed 
him  to  have  very  much  his  ovm  way.  He  called 
him,  indeed,  a  **  necessary  nuisance,"  because  he 
kept  the  blacks  in  good-humor  by  the  magic  of 
his  old  violin. 

It  is  said  that  aU  fiddlers  have  two  character- 
istics— ^punctiliousness  and  punctuality.  These, 
in  the  case  of  Black  Dick,  filled  up,  as  it  were,,a 
sort  of  supplemental  moral  code.  He  would  in- 
dulge you  on  other  pomts,  but  unless  yon  kept 
your  appointment,  and  unless  you  behaved  with 
propriety,  pick  was  not  only  severe,  but  impla- 
cable. It  hi^pened  once  that  a  grand  marriage 
festival  took  place  among  the  "  colored  people" 
at  a  plantation  about  six  miles  from  Henderson. 
Old  Dick,  of  course,  was  summoned  to  act  as 
musician  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
dvessed  himself.  He  put  on  his  blue  coat,  with 
its  long  tails  and  flaming  gilt  buttons.  He  rolled 
a  brilliant  cravat  round  an  immensely  high  shirt- 

♦  This  adventure  actnatly  happened,  and  it  noticed  by 
Webber,  the  hanter>natnrMist. 


collar,  starched  as  stiff  as  Dinah  could  starch  it. 
He  allowed  the  younger  niggers  to  leave  before 
him,  because,  though  he  liked  punctuality,  he 
would  never  demean  himself  by  unbeconung 
haste,  and,  when  ready — fiddle  under  his  arm — 
be  sallied  forth  alone. 

It  had  been  a  severe  winter.  The  cold  brig;fat 
stars  were  burning  deeply  in  the  clear  sky.  The 
snow  was  criq»  and  crackled  under  his  feet  HIb 
way  lay,  for  the  most  part,  along  a  narrow  path 
through  a  forest,  where  there  was  not  a  wa|po»- 
road  for  miles,  and  where  at  intervals  a  btoad 
glade  opened  to  the  eye,  balf-ftll  of  light  iron 
the  moon,  half-fiill  of  shadows  from  the  trees. 
It  was  a  silent  and  dismal  solitude — such  a  sol- 
itude that  the  very  silence  seemed  full  of  echoes, 
the  very  loneliness  full  of  beings.  But  I^ck 
went  oi\  regarding  nothing  but  t]be  visions  that 
played  before  his  eyes,  of  a  warm,  cheering 
room,  crowded  with  happy  peqple,  of  eveiy  hem 
beaming  with  satisfootien  as  he  speared,  of 
homage  yielded  to  him  1^  old  and  young,  of 
universal  allegianee  to  hie  sway,  as  the  viceroy 
of  Kmg  Etiquette.  StiU,  dignity  and  all  things 
considered,  he  could  not  but  hasten  hie  stqia. 
Perhaps  he  had  lingered  too  long  over  the  pol- 
ishing of  those  brass  buttons.  Perhaps  the  set- 
ting and  trimming  of  that  ^lendid  collar  had 
delayed  him  beyond  his  time.  Perhaps,  toe,  he 
was  anxious  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of 
the  wood.  And  well  he  might  wish  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  get  out  of  the  wood.  There  was 
a  rout  of  wolves  at  a  distance  oh  every  side. 
They  were  yelling  behind  him :  the  dismal  howl 
was  echoed  fiur  in  front ;  and  right  and  left  they 
were  rushing  with  uncouth  clamor  through  the 
forest  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  GraduaUy  the 
sounds  came  nearer.  They  seemed  to  be  doe- 
ing  round  him.  He  hu^ed  as  he  heard  theoi 
amid  the  crackling  bushes.  He  began  to  run. 
He  heard  Uiem  tearing  along  the  faster  for  his 
running.  He  leaped  forward  mad  with  hooroi; 
for  the  wood  seemed  alive  with  devils,  and  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves  appeared  charging  vapotL 
him  from  every  side. 

But  he  soon  tiap^ed  running.  He  knew  |he. 
nature  of  the  wolf:  it  is  very  cautious  of  attack- 
ing a  human  being,  and  never  does  so  without 
following  him  first  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
you  walk  steadily,  without  seeming  afiraid,  it  is 
still  more  hesitating.  This  the  old  fiddler  under- 
stood. He  k^t  on  at  a  regular  pace,  afraid  to 
run,  lest  the  whole  rout  should,  bo  on  him  at 
once.  But  the  danger  continued  to  increase. 
Every  moment  Dick  shuddered  as  a  black  form 
rushed  by,  oind  he  expected  to  be  seised,  for  as 
each  brute  approaohi^  him  he  h#ard  its  jaws 
snapping  with  a  ring  like  that  of  a  steelrtrap. 
The  pack  was  evidently  gathering.  But  he  knew 
that  a  little  way  on  there  was  aa  old  clearing 
with  a  deserted  hut  in  the  middle,  and  this  he 
hoped  to  reach  before  the  wolves  b^gan  their 
attack. 

They  were,  however,  becoming  each  instant 
more  audacious.  He  could  see  their  wide  g^^en 
eyes  sparkling  through  the  thidiete  afound.    At 
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length,  some  of  them  swept  by  close  to  his  legs, 
snapping  at  him  as  they  passed.  He  struck  out 
with  his  fiddle.  The  strings  jarred  loudly,  and, 
oh !  what  relief  came  to  his  shivering  soul  when 
he  perceived  that  the  sound  made  the  brutes 
stand  off.  He  immediately  struck  his  hand  vio- 
lently across  the  chords.  A  wolf  that  was  within 
two  yards  of  him  leaped  aside  in  terror.  He 
smote  his  violin  vehemently  again  and  again, 
and  so  proceeded,  walking  rapidly  forward,  rais- 
ing that  strange  music  in  the  woods  to  terrify 
the  creatures  that  beset  him. 

Soon  he  reached  the  clearing.  It  was  a  broad 
space,  covered  with  snow,  which  shone  like  a 
pavement  of  pearl  in  the  watery  light  of  the 
moon.  All  round  the  clear  sky  appeared  like  a 
silver  trellis  through  the  lace-like  branches  of 
the  trees  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  field  stood  an 
object,  which  Dick  at  once  recognized  to  be  the 
hut  of  which  he  was  in  search.  He  bounded 
hastily  upon  the  white  surface,  scraping  the 
strings  with  his  hand  until  they  shrieked  harsh- 
ly; and  the  wolves  roared  again  with  horror. 
They  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  with 
tails  between  their  legs,  looking  afler  the  singu- 
lar being  whom  they  desired,  but  feared  to  at- 
tack. It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however.  The 
savage  instinct  was  instantly  renewed,  and  again 
they  gave  chase,  yelling  along,  their  black  shad- 
ows hurrying  like  phantoms  over  the  snow.  Still 
Dick  continued  striking  his  fiddle ;  but  even  this 
would  not  have  saved  him  had  he  not  reached  the 
hut  jusi  as  the  whole  pack  was  at  his  heels.  In 
he  rushed,  slammed  the  rickety  door,  clambered 
up  a  beam,  emerged  through  a  hole  upon  the 
roof,  and  there  remained  perched  on  the  gable, 
with  the  frail  tenement  literally  shaking  beneath 
his  weight.  Lucky  it  was  for  him  that  he  had 
secured  this  position.  The  door  of  the  cabin  did 
not  for  a  moment  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
wolves  who  clambered  against  it,  and  immedi- 
ately thronged  the  interior.  They  were  now  wild 
with  rage.  They  leaped  up,  they  gnashed  their 
teeth,  they  closed  their  jaws  with  that  sharp  snap, 
so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  the  fiddler,  and  he  al- 
most fell  from  his  roost  in  despair :  but  he  re- 
membered the  effect  of  his  violin.  He  had  not 
yet  drawn  the  bow  from  its  case,  but  now  did 
so,  and  struck  it  shrieking  across  the  strings, 
forced  all  the  while  to  keep  his  legs  kicking  high 
in  the  air  to  avoid  the  trap-like  fengs  that  were 
only  a  few  inches  below.  In  an  instant  the  yells 
eeased,  and  the  nigger  went  on,  drawing  forth 
the  most  wild,  hysterical,  and  grating  sounds 
from  his  friendly  violin. 

It  was  singular  to  observe,  however,  that  this 
barbarous  noise  had  no  other  effect  up<m  the 
creatures  than  to  astonish  them.  Even  wolves 
can  not  be  charmed  by  bad 'music.  When  the 
first  surprise  was  over  they  renewed  their  atta<^. 
Presently  a  great  gaunt  head,  lit  by  two  eyes 
like  globes  of  green  fire,  was  thmst  up  through 
the  roof! 

**  Who*s  darV'  shrieked  the  negro,  mad  with 
horror.  An  instinct  saved  him.  Jvst  as  there 
seemed  no  thrsad  of  ftte  to  hold  him  firam  being 


dragged  down  and  made  the  prey  of  these  raven- 
ous brutes,  he  once  more  smote  his  bow  upon 
the  fiddle,  and  began  playing  with  desperate 
energy  *'  Yankee  Doodle.'*  The  loud,  animat- 
ing, inspiring  notes,  caused  instantaneous  silence 
among  the  hungry  rout  below.  Orpheus  piping 
to  the  brutes,  was  no  unmeaning  fable.  Dick 
won  a  kindred  triumph.  With  astonishment  he 
saw  the  result  of  his  music.  Around  him  was 
the  most  attentive  audience  that  ever  listened  to 
his  fiddling.  But  whenever  there  was  the  slight- 
est pause  the  wolves  sprang  forward  and  com- 
menced their  howl  again.  Thus  the  black  was 
forced  to  labor  away,  flinging  his  feet  into  the 
air,  redoubling  his  vigor,  and  filling  the  whole 
clearing  with  this  extraordinary  harmony.  A 
feeling  of  professional  pride  gradually  stele  over 
him  in  spite  of  his  aJarm.  Now  and  then  a 
thought  of  the  wedding,  of  the  warm  lights,  of 
the  sweetened  whisky,  of  the  whirling  dance, 
of  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  colored 
people,  came  regretful  into  his  mind;  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  safe  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  play ;  so  on  he  went,  from  Yankee  Doodle  to 
Hail  Columbia^  searching  his  memory  for  every 
lively  strain,  to  charm  away  the  ferocity  of  the 
strange  auditors  that  couched  around. 

But  pleasure,  and  pride,  as  well  as  patience, 
come  to  an  end.  It  was  a  cold  night ;  Dick  had 
walked  far  and  fasted  long ;  his  arms  were  weary 
of  their  exercise ;  he  began  to  feel  benumbed, 
hungry,  and  exhausted.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  done  but  play  on,  for  at  every  pause  those  fear- 
ful growls  began  again.  There  was  no  content- 
ing that  shaggy  troop  of  connoisseurs,  fidgeting 
as  they  sat,  with  lolling  tongues  and  perched 
cars,  through  several  hours  of  the  wildest  night 
that  Dick  had  ever  known.  The  moon  went 
down  low  in  the  sky.  A  deeper  shadow  crept 
from  under  the  arches  of  the  forest.  The  stars 
seemed  more  pale,  the  forms  of  the  trees  more 
bare  and  gaunt,  and  the  troop  of  wolves  to  mul- 
tiply instead  of  diminishing. 

At  last,  however,  the  negroes  at  the  wedding 
feast  became  alarmed.  They  knew  that  of  all  tlM> 
colored  people  Dick  was  the  very  minute-hand 
of  punctuality ;  when  he  failed,  it  was  invariably 
because  something  or  somebody  had  failed  him. 
Now  therefore,  that  he  was  hours  beyond  his 
time,  a  serious  accident  must  have  occurred. 
They  were  all  as  much  concerned  by  this  fear  as 
by  the  dread  of  losing  the  pleasurable  excitement 
of  a  dance.  So  they  took  lanterns  and  staves, 
and  went  out  through  the  plantations  to  look  for 
him ;  and  when  they  fbund  him,  he  was  still 
perched  on  the  roof  of  the  old  hut,  sawing  upon 
his  fiddle,  running  over  all  hb  tunes  again,  but 
ready  to  drop  with  weariness  and  cdd.  The 
wolves  were  driven  off,  and  they  reluctantly 
quitted  the  spot.  Their  forms  might  be  seen 
lingering  on  tho  skirts  of  the  wood ;  and  as  the 
negroes  passed  on  with  their  old  firiend^  a  howl, 
rising  at  intervals,  and  an  oocasioiial  rustling 
among  the  bushes,  showed  that  the  pack  was 
still  in  wary  and  determined,  but  useless,  povsait. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Dick  airirod 
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with  his  fiddle.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
ever. All  that  could  be  done  was  to  go  on  all 
next  day  instead  of  breaking  up  in  the  morning. 
The  doors  were  wide  with  welcome.  The  fires 
blazed  high,  and  their  light  danced  in  ruddy 
streams  over  the  floor-  The  corn-cakes  were 
hot  and  the  sweet  whisky  was  abundant,  so 
Dick  was  cheered  after  his  adventures ;  and  for 
many,  many  hours  he  went  on  playing  to  a  happy 
crowd  of  revelers  those  airs  of  merriness  which, 
to  save  his  life,  he  had  been  playing  all  night  to 
a  pack  of  wolves. 


BLEAK  HOUSE.* 

BY  CHAKLBS  DICKBNS. 

CHAPTER  XLHL— EsTRBB's  NABiATrrB. 

IT  matters  little  now,  how  much  I  thought  of 
my  living  mother  who  had  told  me  evermore 
to  consider  her  dead.  I  could  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach her,  or  to  communicate  vrith  her  in  writ- 
ing, for  my  sense  of  the  peril  in  which  her  life 
was  passed  was  only  to  be  equaled  by  my  fears 
of  increasing  it.  Knowing  that  my  mere  exist- 
ence as  a  living  creature  was  an  unforeseen  dan- 
ger in  her  way,  I  could  not  always  conquer  that 
terror  of  myself  which  had  seized  me  when  I  first 
knew  the  secret.  At  no  time  did  I  dare  to  utter 
her  name.  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  even  dare  to 
hear  it  If  the  conversation  any  where,  when  I 
was  present,  took  that  direction,  as  it  sometimes 
naturally  did,  I  tried  not  to  hear— I  mentally 
counted,  repeated  something  that  I  knew,  or  went 
out  of  the  room.  I  am  conscious  now,  that  I 
often  did  these  things  when  there  could  have  been 
no  danger  of  her  being  spoken  of;  but  I  did  them 
in  the  dread  I  had  of  hearing  any  thing  that 
might  lead  to  her  betrayal,  and  to  her  betrayal 
liirough  me. 

It  matters  little  now  how  often  I  recalled  the 
tones  of  my  mother's  voice,  wondered  whether  I 
should  ever  hear  it  again  as  I  so  longed  to  do, 
and  thought  how  utrange  and  desolate  it  was 
that  it  should  be  so  new  to  me.  It  matters  little 
that  I  watched  for  every  public  mention  of  my 
mother's  name ;  that  I  passed  and  repassed  the 
door  of  her  house  in  town,  loving  it,  but  afraid 
to  look  at  it ;  that  I  once  sat  in  the  theatre  when 
my  mother  was  there  and  saw  me,  and  when  wc 
were  so  wide  asunder,  before  the  great  company 
of  all  degrees,  that  any  link  or  confidence  between 
U8  seemed  a  dream.  It  is  all,  all  ever.  My  lot 
has  been  so  blest  that  I  can  relate  little  of  my- 
self which  is  not  a  story  ef  goodness  and  generosity 
in  o^ers.    I  may  well  pass  that  little,  and  gp  on. 

When  we  were  settled  at  homo  again,  Ada 
and  I  had  many  conversations  with  my  Guardian, 
of  which  Bichud  was  the  theme.  My  dear  girl 
was  deeply  grieved  that  ^e  should  do  their  kind 
oousin  so  much  wrong;  but  she  was  so  faithful 
to  Eichaid,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  blame 
him,  even  for  that.  My  Guardian  was  assured 
of  it,  and  never  coupled  his  name  with  a  word 
of  reproof.     "Dick  is  mistaken,  my  dear,"  he 
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would  say  to  her.  "Well,  well!  we  have  all 
been  mistaken  over  and  over  again.  We  mos^ 
trust  to  you  and  time  to  set  him  right" 

We  knew  afterward  what  we  suspected  then ; 
that  he  did  not  trust  to  time  until  he  had  often 
tried  to  open  Richard's  eyw*  That  he  had  writ- 
ten to  him,  gone  to  him,  talked  with  him,  tried 
every  gentle  and  persuasive  art  his  kindness  oould 
devise.  Our  poor  devqted  Biohard  was  deaf  aod 
blind  to  all.  If  he  were  wrong,  he  would  make 
amends  when  the  chancery  suit  was  over.  If  be 
were  groping  in  the  dark,  he  oould  not  do  better 
than  do  his  utmost  to  olewr  away  those  doods 
in  which  so  much  was  conftised  and  obscured. 
Suspicion  and  misnnderstaftding  were  the  faxdt 
of  the  suit?  Then  let  him  work  the  suit  oat, 
and  come  through  it  to  his  right  mind.  This 
was  his  unvarying  reply.  Jamdyce  and  Jam- 
dyce  had  obtained  such  possession  of  his  whole 
nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  coo* 
sideration  beibre  him  which  he  did  not — ^with  a 
distorted  kind  of  reason — ^make  a  new  argument 
in  favor  of  his  doing  what  he  did.  "  So  that  it 
is  even  more  mischievous,"  said  my  Guardian 
once  to  me,  "  to  remonstrate  with  the  poor  desr 
fellow,  than  to  leave  him  alone." 

I  took  one  of  these  opportunities  of  mentioning 
my  doubts  of  Mr.  Skimpole  as  a  good  adviser  for 
Eichard. 

"Adviser?"  returned  my  Guardian,  laughing. 
"  My  dear,  who  would  advise  with  Skimpole  ?" 

"  Encourager  would  perhaps  have  been  a  bet- 
ter word,"  said  I. 

"Encourager  I"  returned  my  Guardian  again. 
"Who  could  be  encouraged  by  Skimpole?" 

"Not  Richard?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  Such  an  unworldly,  un- 
calculating,  gossamer  creature,  is  a  relief  to  him. 
and  an  amusement.  But  as  to  advising,  or  en- 
couraging, or  occupying  a  serious  station  toward 
any  body  or  any  thing,  it  id  simply  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  such  a  child  as  Skimpole." 

"  Pray,  Cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  who  had  ju^^t 
joined  us,  and  now  looked  over  my  shoulder. 
"  what  made  him  such  a  ehild  ?" 

"What  made  him  such  a  child?"  inquired  rojr 
Guardian,  rubbing  his  head,  a  little  at  a  loss. 

"Yes,  Cousin  John." 

"  Why,"  he  slowly  replied,  roughening  his 
head  more  and  more,  "  he  is  all  sentiment,  and 
— and  susceptibility,  and — and  sensibility — and 
— and  imagination.  And  these  qualities  are  not 
regulated  in  him,  somehow.  I  suppose  the  peo- 
ple who  admired  him  for  them  in  his  youth,  at- 
tached too  muolu  importance  to  them,  and  too 
little  to  any  training  that  would  have  balanced  * 
and  adjusted  them;  and  so  he  became  what  he 
is.  "  Hey  ?"  said  my  Guardian,  stopping  shert, 
and  looking  at  us  hopefully.  "What  do  yon 
think,  you  two?" 

Ada,  glancing  at  me,  said  she  thought  it  was 
a  pity  he  should  be  an  expense  to  Richard. 

"  So  it  is,  so  it  is,"  returned  my  Guajrdian,  hur- 
riedly. "  That  must  not  be.  We  must  arraofs 
that.    I  must  prevent  it.    That  will  never  do.' " 
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And  I  said  I  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  introduced  Richard  to  Mr. 
Yholes,  for  a  present  of  five  pounds. 

"  Did  he  ?''  said  my  Guardian,  with  a  passing 
shad*  of  vexation  on  his  face.  "  But  there  you 
have  the  man.  There  you  have  the  man  1  There 
is  nothing  mercenary  in  that,  with  him.  He  has 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  He  introduces 
Rick;  and  then  he  is  good  friends  with  Mr. 
Vholes,  and  borrows  five  pounds  of  him.  He 
means  nothing  by  it,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it. 
He  told  you  himseli^  FU  be  bound,  my  dear?*' 

"0  yes!"  said  I. 

*' Exactly  1'*  cried  my  Guardian,  quite  tri- 
umphant. "  There  you  have  the  man  I  If  he 
had  meant  any  harm  by  it,  or  was  voiiscioub  of 
any  harm  in  it,  he  wouldn't  tell  it.  He  tells  it 
as  he  does  it,  in  mere  simplicity.  But  you  shall 
see  him  in  his  own  home,  and  then  youMl  under- 
stand him  better.  We  must  pay  a  visit  to  Har- 
old Skimpole,  and  caution  him  on  these  points. 
Lord  bless  you,  my  dears,  an  inlant,  an  infant  I" 

In  pursuance  of  this  pl&n,  we  went  into  Lon- 
don on  an  early  day,  and  presented  ourselves  at 
Mr.  Skim  pole's  door. 

He  lived  in  a  place  called  the  Polygon,  in 
Somers  Town,  where  there  were  at  that  time  a 
number  of  poor  Spanish  refugees  walking  about 
in  cloaks,  smoking  little  paper  cigars.  Whether 
he  was  a  better  tenant  than  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  his  friend  Somebody  al- 
ways paying  his  rent  at  last,  or  whether  his  in- 
aptitude for  business  rendered  it  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  turn  him  out,  I  don't  know ;  but  he  had 
occupied  the  same  house  some  years.  It  was  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation  quite  equal  to  our  expect- 
ation. Two  or  three  of  the  area  railings  were 
gone;  the  water-butt  was  broken j  the  knocker 
was  loose ;  the  bell-handle  had  been  pulled  ofif  a 
long  time,  to  judge  from  the  rusty  state  of  the 
wire ;  and  dirty  footprints  on  the  steps  were  the 
only  signs  of  its  being  inhabited* 

A  slatternly  full-blown  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
bursting  out  at  the  rents  in  her  gown  and  the 
cracks  in  her  shoes,  like  an  over-ripe  berry,  an- 
swered our  knock  by  opening  the  door  a  very  lit- 
tle way,  and  stopping  up  the  gap  with  her  figure. 
As  she  knew  Mr.  Jamdyce  (indeed  Ada  and  I 
both  thought  that  she  evidently  associated  him 
with  the  receipt  of.  her  wages),  she  immediately 
relented  and  allowed  us  to  pass  in.  The  lock  of 
the  door  being  in  a  disabled  condition,  she  then 
applied  herself  to  securing  it  with  the  chain  which 
was  not  in  good  action  either,  and  said  would  we 
go  up-stairs? 

We  went  up-stairs  to  the  first  floor,  still  see- 
ing no  other  furniture  than  the  dirty  footprints. 
Mr.  Jaradyce,  without  further  ceremony,  entered 
a  room  there,  and  we  followed.  It  was  dingy 
enough,  and  not  at  all  clean ;  but  furnished  with 
an  odd  kind  of  shabby  luxury,  with  a  large  foot- 
stool, a  sofa,  and  plenty  of  cushions,  an  ea^y- 
ohair,  and  plenty  of  pillows,  a  piano,  books, 
drawing  materials,  music,  newspapers,  and  a  few 
■ketches  and  pictures.  A  broken  pane  of  glass 
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in  one  of  the  dirty  windows  was  papered  and 
wafered  over;  but  there  was  a  little  plate  of  hot- 
bouse  nectarines  on  the  table,  and  there  was  an- 
other of  grapes,  and  another  of  sponge-cakes,  and 
there  was  a  bottle  of  light  wine.  Mr.  Skimpole 
himself  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  in  a  dressing-goMm, 
drinking  some  fragrant  cofiee  from  an  old  china 
cup — it  was  then  about  mid-day — and  looking  at 
a  collection  of  wall-flowers  in  the  balcony. 

Ho  was  not  in  the  least  diiiconcerted  by  our 
appearance,  but  rose  and  received  us  in  his  usual 
airy  manner. 

"  Here  1  am,  you  see !"  he  said,  when  we  were 
seated:  not  without  some  little  difficulty,  the 
greater  part  of  the  chairs  being  broken.  **  Hero 
I  am !  This  is  my  frugal  breakfast.  Some  men 
want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfast ;  I 
don't.  Give  me  my  peach,  my  cup  of  coifee,  and 
my  claret;  I  am  content.  I  don't  want  them  for 
themselves,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  sun.  There's 
nothing  solar  about  legs  of  beef  and  mutton.  Mere 
animal  satisfaction!*' 

'*  This  is  our  friend's  room,  sanctum,  studio,'* 
said  my  Guardian  to  us. 

"  Yes,"  Maid  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  his  bright 
face  about,  "  this  is  the  bird's  cage.  This  is  where 
the  bird  lives  and  sings.  They  pluck  his  feathers 
now  and  then,  and  clip  his  wings ;  but  he  sings, 
he  sings  1" 

He  handed  us  the  grapes,  repeating  in  his  ra- 
diant way,  *^  he  sings !  ■  Not  an  ambitious  note, 
but  still  he  sings." 

"  These  are  very  fine,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  A 
present?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  "No!  Some  amiable 
gardener  sells  them.  His  man  wanted  to  know 
when  he  brought  them  last  evenjlng,  whether  he 
should  wait  for  the  money.  *  Really,  my  firiend,' 
I  said,  *I  think  not — if  your  time  is  of  any  value 
to  you.'     I  suppose  it  was,  for  he  went  away." 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  with  a  smile,'  as 
though  he  asked  us,  "  is  it  possible  to  be  worldly 
with  this  baby?" 

"This  is  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gayly 
taking  a  little  claret  in  a  tumbler,  "  that  will  ever 
be  remembered  her^.  We  shall  call  it  the  Saint 
Clare  and  Saint  Summerson  day.  You  must  see 
my  daughters.  I  have  a  blue-eyed  daughter  who 
is  my  Beauty  daughter,  I  have  a  Sentiment  daugh- 
ter, and  I  have  a  Con^dy  daughter.  You  must 
see  them  all.     They'll  be  enchanted." 

He  was  going  to  summon  them,  when  my 
Guardian  interposed,  and  asked  him  to  pause  a 
moment,  as  he  wished  to  say  a  word  to  him  first. 
"  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  he  cheerfully  replied,  going 
back  to  his  sofa,  "  as  many  moments  as  you  please. 
Time  is  no  object  here.  We  never  know  what 
o'clock  it  is,  and  we  never  care.  Not  the  way  to 
get  on  in  life,  you'll  tell  me  ?  Certainly.  But 
we  don't  get  on  in  life.  We  don't  pretend  to  do 
ii" 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  again,  plainly  say- 
ing, "You  hear  him?" 

"Now  Harold,"  he  began,  "  the  word  I  hav« 
to  say,  relates  to  Rick." 
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"The  dearest  friend  I  have!"  returned  Mr. 
Skimpole,  cordially.  "I  suppose  he  ought  not  to 
be  ray  dearest  friend,  as  he  is  not  on  terms  with 
you.  But  he  is,  I  can't  help  it;  he  is  full  of 
youthful  poetry,  and  I  love  him.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  I  can't  help  it.     I  love  him." 

The  engaguig  frankness  with  which  he  made 
this  declaration,  really  had  a  disinterested  ap- 
pearance, and  captivated  my  Guardian ;  if  not, 
for  the  moment,  Ada  too. 

"You  are  welcome  to  love  him  as  much  as  you 
like,"  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce,  **  but  we  must  save 
his  pocket,  Harold." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  His  pocket  ?  Now, 
you  are  coming  to  what  I  don't  understand.' '  Tak- 
ing a  little  more  claret,  and  dipping  one  of  the 
Takes  in  it,  he  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Ada 
and  me  with  an  ingenuous  foreboding  that  he 
never  could  be  made  to  understand. 

"  If  you  go  with  him  hera  or  there,"  said  my 
Guardian,  plainly,  "you  must  not  let  him  pay 
for  both." 

"My  dear  Jamdyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
his  genial  face  irradiated  by  the  comicality  of  this 
idea,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  he  takes  me  any 
where,  I  must  go.  And  how  can  /  pay  ?  I  never 
have  any  money.  If  I  had  any  money,  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Suppose  I  say  to  a 
man,  how  much  ?  Suppose  the  man  says  to  me 
seven  and  sixpence  ?  I  know  nothing  about  seven 
and  sixpence.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pursue 
the  subject,  with  any  consideration  for  the  man. 
I  don't  go  about  asking  busy  people  what  seven 
and  sixpence  is  in  Moorish — which  I  don't  under- 
stand. Why  should  I  go  about  asking  them  what 
seven  and  sixpence  is  in  Money — ^which  I  don't 
understand?" 

"Well,"  said  my  Guardian,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased with  this  artless  reply,  "  if  you  come  to 
any  kipd  of  journeying  with  Rick,  you  must  bor- 
row the  money  of  me  (never  breathing  the  least 
allusion  to  that  circumstance),  and  leave  the  cal- 
culation to  him." 

"  My  d^ar  Jarndyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
"  I  will  do  any  thing  to  give  you  pleasure,  but  it 
seems  an  idle  form — a  superstition.  Besides,  I 
give  you  my  word,  Miss  Clare  and  my  dear  Miss 
Sunmierson,  I  thought  Mr.  Carstone  ^as  im- 
mensely rich.  I  thought  he  had  only  to  make 
over  something,  or  to  sign  a  bond,  or  a  draft,  or 
a  check,  or  a  bill,  or  to  put  something  on  a  file 
somewhere,  to  bring  down  a  shower  of  money." 

"Indeed  it  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  Ada.  "He  is 
poor." 

"No,  really?"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with 
his  bright  smile,  "  you  surprise  me." 

"And  not  being  the  richer  for  trusting  in  a 
rotten  reed,"  said  my  Guardian,  laying  his  hand 
emphatically  on  the  sleeve  of  Mr.  Skimpole's 
dressing-gown,  "be  you  very  careful  not  to  en- 
courage him  ill  that  reliance,  Harold." 

"My  dear  good  friend,"  returned  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, ^^and  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my 
dear  Miss  Clare,  how  can  I  do  that?  It's  busi- 
ness, and  I  don't  know  business.     It  Ip  he  who  i 


encourages  me.  He  emerges  fix>m  great  feats  of 
business,  presents  the  brightest  prospects  before 
me  as  their  result,  and  calls  upon  me  to  admire 
them.  I  do  admire  them — as  bright  prospects. 
But  I  know  no  more  about  them,  and  I  tell  him 
so." 

The  helpless  kind  of  candor  with  which  he  pre- 
sented this  before  us,  the  li^t-hearted  manner  in 
which  he  was  amused  by  his  innocence,  the  fan- 
tastic way  in  which  he  took  himself  under  hii 
own  protection  and  argued  about  that  curioas 
person,  combined  with  the  delightful  ease  of  eveiy 
thing  he  said  exactly  to  make  out  my  Gumrdian's 
case.  The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  unlikely 
it  seemed  to  me,  when  he  waft  present,  tiiat  hie 
could  design,  conceal,  or  influence  any  tiling; 
and  yet  the  less  likely  that  appeared  when  ha 
was  not  present,  and  the  less  agreeable  it  was  te 
think  of  his  having  any  thing  to  do  with  any  one 
for  whom  I  cared. 

Hearing  that  his  examination  (as  he  called  it) 
was  now  over,  Mr.  Skimpole  left  the  room  with  a 
radiant  face  to  fetch  his  daughters  (his  sons  had 
run  away  at  various  times),  leaving  my  Guardian 
quite  delighted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  bsd 
vuidicated  his  childish  character.  He  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  three  young  ladies 
and  Mrs.  Skimpole,  who  had  once  been  a  beauty, 
but  was  now  a  delicate  high-nosed  invalid,  sufier. 
ing  under  a  complication  of  disorders. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "is  my  Beauty 
daughter,  Juliet — a  remembrance  of  Shakspeare 
— splays  and  sings  odds  and  ends  like  her  lather. 
This  is  my  Sentiment  daughter,  Laura — a  re- 
membrance of  Petrarch — plays  a  little  but  don't 
sing.  This  is  my  Comedy  daughter,  Susannah— 
a  remembrance  of  Beaumarchais— sings  a  little, 
but  don't  play.  We  all  draw  a  little,  and  oom- 
pose  a  little,  and  none  of  us  have  any  idea  of 
time  or  money." 

Mrs.  Skimpole  sighed,  I  thought,  as  if  dw 
would  have  been  glad  to  strike  out  this  item  in 
the  family  attainments.  I  also  thought  that  she 
rather  impressed  her  sigh  upon  my  Guardian,  and 
that  she  took  every  opportunity  of  throwing  in 
another. 

"It  is  pleasant,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  taraiDg 
his  sprightly  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  as, 
"and  it  is  whimsically  interesting,  to  trace  pecu- 
liarities in  families.  In  this  family  we  are  all 
children,  and  I  am  the  youngest." 

The  daughters,  who  appeared  to  be  veiy  fond 
of  him,  were  amused  by  this  droll  £sct;  partial- 
larly  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"  My  dears,  it  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  ^it 
it  not?  So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  because,  like 
the  dogs  in  the  hynm,  *•  it  is  our  nature  to.'  Now, 
here  is  Miss  Summerson  with  a  fine  administra- 
tive capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  details  perfectly 
surprising.  It  will  sound  very  strange  in  Miss 
Summeraon's  ears,  I  dare  say,  that  we  know  no- 
thing about  chops  in  this  house.  But  we  doa't; 
not  the  least  We  can't  oook  any  thing  what- 
ever. A  needle  and  thread  we  don't  know  how 
to  use.    We  admire  the  people  who  possess  tts 
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praotical  wisdom  we  want ;  but  we  don't  quarrel 
with  them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with 
us  ?  Live,  and  let  live,  we  say  to  them.  Live 
upon  your  praotical  wisdom,  and  let  us  live  upon 
you  I" 

He  laughed,  but,  as  usual,  seemed  quite  can- 
did, and  really  to  mean  what  he  said. 

*^We  have  S}rmpathy,  my  roses,"  said  Mr. 
Skimpole,  "  sjrmpathy  for  every  thing.  Have  we 
not?" 

'^  0  yes,  papa  P*  cried  the  three  daughters. 

^^Jn  fact,  that  is  our  family  department,"  said 
Mr.  Sldmpole,  "  in  this  hurly-burly  of  life.  We 
are  capable  of  looking  on  and  of  being  interested, 
and  we  do  look  on,  and  we  are  interested.  What 
more  can  we  do  1  Here  is  my  Beauty  daughter, 
married  these  three  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  her 
marrying  another  child,  and  having  two  more, 
was  all  wrong  in  point  of  political  economy ;  but 
it  was  very  agreeable.  We  had  our  little  festiv- 
ities on  those  occasions,  and  exchanged  social 
ideas.  She  brought  her  young  husband  home 
(me  day,  and  they  and  their  young  fledgelings 
have  their  nest  up-stairs.  I  dare  say,  at  some 
time  or  other.  Sentiment  and  Comedy  will  bring 
their  husbands  home,  and  have  thtir  nests  up- 
stairs too.  So  we  get  on ;  we  don't  know  how, 
but  somehow." 

She  looked  very  young  indeed,  to  be  the  mother 
of  two  children;  and  I  could  not  help  pitying 
both  her  and  them.  It  was  evident  that  the 
three  daughters  had  groMm  up  as  they  could,  and 
had  had  just  as  little  hap-hazard  instruction  as 
qualified  them  to  be  their  father's  playthings 
in  his  idlest  hours.  His  pictorial  tastes  were 
consulted,  I  observed,  in  their  respective  styles  of 
wearing  their  hair;  the  Beauty  daughter  being 
in  the  classic  manner;  the  Sentiment  daughter 
itixuriant  and  flowing ;  and  the  Comedy  daugh- 
ter in  the  arch  style,  with  a  good  deal  of  sprightly 
forehead,  and  vivacious  little  curls  dotted  about 
the  comers  of  her  eyes.  They  were  dressed  to 
correspond,  though  in  a  most  untidy  and  negli- 
gent way. 

Ada  and  I  conversed  with  these  young  ladies, 
and  foimd  them  wonderfully  like  their  father. 
Lfi  the  mean  while  Mr.  Jamdyce  (who  had  been 
rubbing  his  head  to  a  great  extent,  and  hinting 
at  a  change  in  the  wind)  talked  with  Ifrs.  Skim- 
pole in  a  comer,  where  we  could  not  help  hearing 
the  chink  of  money.  Mr.  Skimpole  had  previ- 
ously volunteered  to  go  home  with  us,  and  had 
withdrawn  to  dress  himself  for  the  purpose. 

"My  roses,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back, 
"  take  care  of  mamma.  She  is  poorly  to-day.  By 
going  home  with  Mr.  Jamdyce  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  shall  hear  the  larks  sing,  and  preserve  my  ami- 
ability. It  has  been  tried,  you  know,  and  would 
be  tried  again  if  I  remained  at  home." 

"  That  bad  man !"  said  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"At  the  very  time  when  he  knew  papa  was 
lying  down  by  his  wall-flowers,  looking  at  tiie  blue 
sky,"  Laura  complained. 

"  And  when  the  smell  of  hay  was  in  the  air !" 
•aid  Juliet 


"  It  showed  a  want  of  poetry  in  the  man,"  Mr. 
Skimpole  assented,  but  with  perfect  good-humor. 
"  It  was  coarse.  There  was  an  absence  of  the 
finer  touches  of  humanity  in  it  I  My  daughters 
have  taken  great  ofliense,"  ha  explained  to  us,  "  at 
an  honest  man — " 

"Not  honest,  Papa.  Impossible  1"  they  aU 
three  protested. 

"  At  a  rough  kind  of  fellow — a  sort  of  human 
hedge-hog  rolled  up,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "who 
is  a  baker  in  this  neighborhood,  and  fix>m  whom 
we  borrowed  a  couple  of  arm-chairs.  We  wanted 
a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  we  hadn't  got  them; 
and  therefore  of  course  we  looked  to  a  man  who 
had  got  them  to  lend  them.  Well !  this  morose 
person  lent  them,  and  we  wore  them  out.  When 
they  were  worn  out,  he  wanted  them  back.  He  had 
them  back.  He  was  contented,  you  will  say.  Not 
at  all.  He  objected  to  their  being  worn.  I  rea- 
soned with  him,  and  pointed  out  his  mistake.  I 
said,  *■  Can  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  be  so  head- 
strong, my  friend,  as  to  persist  that  an  arm-chair 
is  a  thing  to  put  upon  a  shelf  and  look  at  ?  That 
it  is  an  object  to  contemplate,  to  survey  fnm  a 
distance,  to  consider  firom  a  point  of  sight? 
Don't  you  know  that  these  arm-chairs  were  bor- 
rowed to  be  sat  upon  ?'  He  was  unreasonable 
and  unpersuadable,  and  used  intemperate  lan- 
guage. Being  as  patient  as  I  am  at  this  minute, 
I  addressed  another  appeal  to  him.  I  said,  ^Now, 
my  good  man,  however  our  business  capacities 
may  vary,  we  are  all  children  of  one  great  mo- 
ther. Nature.  On  this  blooming  summer  morn- 
ing here  you  see  me'  (I  was  on  the  sofa)  *  with 
fiowers  before  me,  fruit  upon  the  table,  the  cloud- 
less sky  above  me,  the  air  full  of  fragrance,  con- 
templating Nature.  I  entreat  you,  by  our  common 
brotherhood,  not  to  interpose  between  me  and  a 
subject  so  sublime,  the  absurd  figure  of  an  ang^ 
baker !'  But  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  raising 
his  laughing  eyebrows  in  playful  astonishment; 
"  he  did  interpose  that  ridiculous  figure,  and  he 
does,  and  he  will  again.  And  therefore  I  am  veiy 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  to  go  home  with 
my  friend  Jamdyce." 

It  seemed  to  escape  his  consideration  that  Mrs. 
Skimpole  and  the  daughters  remained  behind  to 
encounter  the  baker ;  but  this  was  so  old  a  story 
to  all  of  them  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
course.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with  a  ten- 
demess  as  airy  and  gpracefhl  as  any  other  aspect 
In  which  he  showed  himself^  and  rode  away 
with  us  in  perfect  harmony  of  mind.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  through  some  open  doors, 
as  we  went  down-stairs,  that  his  own  apartment 
was  a  palace  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

I  could  have  no  anticipation,  and  I  had  none, 
that  something  very  startling  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  ever  memorable  to  me  in  what  ensued 
from  it,  was  to  happen  before  this  day  was  out. 
Our  g^est  was  in  such  spirits  on  the  way  home, 
that  I  could  do  nothing  but  listen  to  him,  and 
wonder  at  him ;  nor  was  I  alone  in  this,  for  Ada 
yielded  to  the  same  fascination.  As  to  my 
Guardian,  the  wind,  which  had  threatened  to 
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Ix^come  fixed  in  the  e«8t  when  we  left  Somer^s 
Town,  veered  completely  round,  before  we  were  a 
couple  of  miles  from  it. 

Whether  of  questionable  childishness  or  not,  in 
anj  other  matters,  Mr.  Skimpole  had  a  child's 
enjoyment  of  change  and  bright  weather.  In  no 
way  wearied  by  his  sallies  on  the  road,  he  was  in 
the  drawing-room  before  any  of  us ;  and  I  heard 
him  at  the  piano  while  I  was  yet  looking  after  my 
housekeeping,  singing  refrains  of  barcaroles  and 
drinking  songs,  Italian  and  Grerman,  by  ^e  score. 

We  were  all  assembled  shortly  before  dinner, 
and  he  was  still  at  the  piano,  idly  picking  out  in 
his  luxurious  way  little  strains  of  music,  and 
talking  between  whiles  of  finishing  some  sketches 
of  the  ruined  old  Yerulam  wall,  to-morrow,  which 
he  had  begun  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  had  got 
tired  of;  when  a  card  was  brought  in,  and  my 
Guardian  read  aloud  in  a  surprised  Toioe : 

*' Sir  Leicester  Dedlock!*' 

The  risitor  was  in  the  room  while  it  was  yet 
turning  round  with  me,  and  before  I  had  the  power 
to  stir.  If  I  had  had  it,  I  should  hare  hurried 
away.  I  had  not  even  the  presence  of  mind,  in 
my  giddiness,  to  retire  to  Ada  in  the  window,  or 
to  see  the  window,  or  to  know  where  it  was.  I 
heard  my  name,  and  found  that  my  Guardian 
was  presenting  me,  before  I  could  more  to  a  chair. 

''Pray  be  seated.  Sir  Leicester." 

''  Mr.  Jamdyce,'*  said  Sir  Leicester  in  reply,  as 


he  bowed  and  seated  himseli;  '*  I  do  myself  tho 
honor  of  calling  here — " 

"Yon  do  me  Hie  honor.  Sir  Leicester." 

''  Thank  yon^-of  calling  here  on  my  road  from 
Lincolnshire,  to  express  my  regret  that  any  canse 
of  complaint,  however  strong,  that  I  may  hare 
against  a  gentleman  who — who  is  known  to  yon 
and  has  been  your  hoM;,  and  to  whom  therefore  I 
will  make  no  further  reference,  should  have  pre- 
vented you,  still  more  ladies  under  your  escort  and 
charge,  from  seeing  whatever  little  there  may  be 
to  gratify  a  polite  and  refined  taste,  at  my  house, 
Chesney  Wold." 

*'  You  are  exceedingly  obliging.  Sir  Leicester, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  ladies  (who  are  present)  aod 
for  myself^  I  thank  you  very  much." 

*'  It  is  possible,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
I  refrain  from  making  further  allusion — it  is  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  that  .gentleman  may 
have  done  me  the  honor  so  fer  to  misapprehend 
my  character,  as  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  yon 
would  not  have  been  received  by  my  local  estab- 
lishment in  Lincolnshire  with  that  urbanity,  that 
courtesy,  which  its  members  are  instructed  to 
show  to  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  present 
themselves  at  that  house.  I  merely  beg  to  ob- 
serve, sir,  that  the  fact  is  the  reverse." 

My  Guardian  delicately  dismissed  this  remark 
without  making  any  verbal  answer. 
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**It  hu  given  me  pain,  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  Sir 
Leicester  weighdly  proceeded.  **I  amure  you, 
sir,  it  has  given — ^Me— pain — to  learn  from  the 
housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  that  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  your  company  in  that  part  of  ^e 
couuty,  and  who  would  appear  to  possess  a  cul- 
tivated  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  was  likewise  de- 
terred, by  some  such  cause,  from  examining  the 
family  pictures  with  that  leisure,  that  attention, 
that  care,  which  he  might  have  desired  to  bestow 
upon  them,  and  which  some  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly have  repaid."  Here  he  produced  a  card, 
and  read,  with  much  (pravity  and  a  little  trouble, 
through  his  eye-glass,  "Mr.  Hirrold — Herald — 
Harold — Skampling — Skumpling — ^I  beg  your 
pardon — Skimpole.*' 

'*This  is  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,'*  said  my 
Guardian,  evidently  surprised. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Sir  Leicester,  "I  am  happy 
to  meet  Mr.  Skiropole.  and  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  tendering  my  personal  regrets.  I  hope, 
sir,  that  when  you  again  find  yourself  in  my  part 
of  the  county,  yoa  will  be  under  no  similar  sense 
of  restraint." 

"You  are  very  oWiging,  Sir  Leicester  Pedlook. 
So  encouraged,  I  shall  certainly  give  myself  ^e 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  another  visit  to  your 
beautiful  house.  The  owners  of  such  places  as 
Chesney  Wold,"  said  Mr.  Skiropole  with  his  usual 
happy  and  easy  air,  "are  public  benefrustors. 
They  are  good  enough  to  maintain  a  number  of 
delightful  objects  for  the  admiration  and  pleasure 
of  us  poor  men ;  and  not  to  reap  all  the  admira- 
tion and  pleasure  that  they  yield,  is  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  our  benefsctors." 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  senti- 
ment highly.     "  An  artist,  sir?" 

"No,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "A  perfectly 
idle  man.    A  mere  amateur."  ^ 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  even 
more.  He  hoped  he  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  Chesney  Wold  when  Mr.  Skimpole  next 
came  down  into  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Skiropole  pro- 
fessed himself  much  flattered  and  honored. 

"  Mr.  Skimpole  mentioned,"  pursued  Sir  Lei- 
cester, addressing  himself  again  to  my  Guardian  j 
"  mentioned  to  the  housekeeper,  who,  as  he  may 
have  observed,  is  an  old  and  attached  retainer  of 
the  family — " 

("  That  is,  when  I  walked  through  the  house 
the  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  my  going  down 
to  visit  Miss  Summerson  and  MIbs  Clare,"  Mr. 
Skimpole  airily  explained  to  us.) 

"  That  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  staying  there,  was  Mr.  Jarndyce."  Sir 
Leicester  bowed  to  the  bearer  of  that  name. 
"And  hence  I  became  aware  of  the  circumstance 
for  which  I  have  professed  my  regret  That  this 
should  have  occurred  to  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce, but  especially  a  gentleman  formerly  known 
to  Lady  Dedlock,  and  indeed  claiming  some  dis- 
tant connection  with  her,  and  for  whom  (as  I 
learn  from  my  Lady  herself)  she  entertains  a  high 
respect,  does,  I  assure  you,  give— Me—pain." 
"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Sir  Leicester," 


returned  my  Guardian.  "  I  am  very  sensible,  as 
1  am  sure  we  all  are,  of  your  consideration.  In- 
deed the  mistake  was  mine,  and  I  ought  to 
apologize  for  it." 

I  had  not  once  looked  up.  I  had  not  seen  tiie 
visitor,  and  had  not  even  appeared  to  myself  to 
hear  the  conversation.  It  surprises  me  to  find 
that  I  can  recall  it,  for  it  seemed  to  make  no 
impression  on  me  as  it  passed.  I  heard  them 
speaking,  but  my  mind  was  mo  confused,  and  my 
instinctive  avoidance  of  this  gentleman  made  his 
presence  so  distressing  to  me,  that  I  thought  I 
understood  nothing,  through  the  rushing  in  my 
head  and  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

"  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Lady  Dedlock," 
said  Sir  Leicester,  rising, "  and  my  Lady  informed 
me  that  she  had  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  Mr.  Jamdyco  and  his  wards,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  meeting  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  vicinity.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Jamdyce 
to  tepeat  to  yourself,  and  to  these  ladies,  the 
assurance  I  have  already  tendered  to  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. Circumstances  undoubtedly  prevent  my 
saying  that  it  would  afibrd  me  any  gratification 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Boythorn  had  favored  my  house 
with  his  presence ;  but  those  circumstances  are 
confined  to  that  gentleman  himself,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  him." 

"  You  know  my  whole  opinion  of  him,"  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  lightly  appealing  to  us.  "An 
amiable  bull,  who  is  determined  to  make  every 
color  scarlet !" 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  coughed,  as  if  he  could 
not  possibly  hear  another  word  in  reference  to 
such  an  individual ;  and  took  his  leave  with  great 
ceremony  and  politeness.  I  got  to  my  own  room 
wi^  all  possible  speed,  and  remained  there  until 
I  had  recovered  my  self-command.  It  had  been 
very  much  disturbed ;  but  I  was  thankful  to  find, 
when  I  went  down-stairs  again,  that  they  only 
rallied  me  for  having  been  shy  and  mute  before 
the  great  Lincohishire  baronet 

By  that  time  I  had  made  up  my^mind  that  tiie 
period  was  come  when  I  must  tell  my  Guardian 
what  I  knew.  The  possibility  of  my  being  brought 
into  contact  with  my  mother,  of  my  being  taken 
to  her  house— <ven  of  Mr.  Skiropole's,  however 
distantly  associated  with  me,  receiving  kindnesses 
and  obligations  fivm  her  husband — ^was  so  pain- 
ful, that  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  guide  myself 
without  his  assistance. 

When  we  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  Ada 
and  I  had  had  our  usual  talk  in  our  pretty  room, 
I  went  out  at  my  door  again,  and  sought  my 
Guardian  among  his  books.  I  knew  he  always 
read  at  that  hour ;  and  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  the 
light  shining  out  into  the  passage  fit>m  his  read- 
ing-lamp. 

"May  I  oome  fai,  Guardian?" 

"  Surely,  litUe  woman.    What's  the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing  is  the  matter.  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  take  this  quiet  time  of  saying  a  word  to 
you  about  myself." 

He  put  a  chair  for  me,  shut  his  book,  and  put 
it  by,  and  tamed  his  kind  attantive  £soe  toward 
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me.  I  could  not  help  observing  that  it  wore 
that  curious  expression  I  had  observed  in  it  once 
before — on  that  night  when  he  had  said  that  he 
was  in  no  trouble  which  I  could  readily  under- 
stand. 

"  What  concerns  you,  my  dear  Esther,"  said 
he  "  concerns  us  all.  You  can  not  be  more  ready 
to  speak  than  I  am  to  hear." 

^'I  know  that,  Guardian.  But  I  have  such 
need  of  your  advice  and  support.  0 !  you  don^t 
Jpiow  how  much  need  I  have  to-night." 

He  looked  unprepared  for  my  being  so  earnest 
and  even  a  little  alarmed. 

'^  Or  how  anxious  1  have  been  to  speak  to  you," 
said  I,  "  ever  since  the  visitor  was  here  to-day." 

"The  visitor,' my  dear!  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock?" 

"Yes." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with 
an  air  of  the  profoundest  astonishment,  awaiting 
what  I  should  say  next.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
prepare  him. 

"  Why,  Esther,"  said  he,  breaking  into  a  smile, 
"  our  visitor  and  you  are  the  two  last  persons  on 
earth  I  should  have  thought  of  connecting  to- 
gether!" 

"0  yes,  Guardian,  I  know  it.  And  I,  too,  but 
a  little  while  ago." 

The  smile  passed  irom  his  face,  and  he  became 
graver  than  before.  He  crossed  to  the  door  to 
see  that  it  was  shut  (but  I  had  seen  to  that), 
and  resumed  his  seat  before  me. 

"  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  do  you  remember  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  thunderstorm.  Lady 
Dedlock's  speaking  to  you  of  her  sister?" 

"  Of  course.     Of  course  I  do." 

"  And  reminding  you  that  she  and  her  sister 
had  differed ;  had  '  gone  their  several  ways?' " 

"Of  course." 

"Why  did  they  separate.  Guardian?" 
.  His  face  quite  altered  as  he  looked  at  me. 
"  My  child,  what  questions  are  these  I  I  never 
knew.  No  one  but  themselves  ever  did  kn6w,  I 
believe.  Who  could  tell  what  the  secrets  of  those 
two  handsome  and  proud  women  were !  You  have 
seen  Lady  Dedlock.  If  you  had  ever  seen  her 
sister,  you  would  know  her  to  have  been  as  reso- 
lute and  haughty  as  she." 

"  0  Guardian,  I  have  seen  her  many  and  many 
a  time!"  », 

"Seen  her?" 

He  paused  a  little,  biting  his  lip.  "Then, 
Esther,  when  you  spoke  to  me  long  ago  of  Boy- 
thorn,  and  when  I  told  you  that  he  was  all  but 
married  once,  and  that  the  lady  did  not  die,  but 
died  to  him,  and  that  that  time  had  had  its  in- 
fluence on  his  later  life — did  you  know  it  all,  and 
know  who  the  lady  was  ?" 

"  No,  Guardian,"  I  returned,  fearful  of  the  light 
that  dimly  broke  upon  me.   "  Nor  do  I  know  yet." 

"Lady  Dedlock's  sister." 

"And  why,"  I  could  scarcely  ask  him,  "why, 
Guardian,  pray  tell  me  why  were  they  parted?" 
r  "It  was  her  act,  and  she  kept  its  motives 
in  her  inflexible  heart.    He  afterward  did  con- 


jecture (but  it  was  mere  coi\jecture),  that  some 
ii^jury  which  her  haughty  spirit  had  received  in 
her  cause  of  quarrel  with  her  sister,  had  wound- 
ed her  beyond  all  reason ;  but  she  wrote  him  that 
from  the  date  of  that  letter  she  died  to  him — as 
in  literal  truth  she  did — and  that  the  resdlutioa 
was  exacted  irom  her  by  her  knowledge  of  his 
proud  temper  and  his  strained  sense  of  honor, 
which  were  both  her  nature,  too.  In  considera- 
tion for  those  master-points  iu  him,  and  even  in 
consideration  for  them  in  herself^  ah9  made  the 
sacrifice,  she  said,  and  would  live  in  it  and  die 
in  it.  She  did  both,  I  fear :  certainly  he  never 
saw  her,  never  heard  of  her  irom  that  hoar.  Nor 
did  any  one." 

"0  Guardian,  what  have  I  done!"  I  cried, 
giving  way  to  my  grief;  "  what  sorrow  have  I 
innocently  caused !" 

"You caused,  Esther?" 

"  Yes,  Guardian.  Innocently,  but  most  sorely. 
That  secluded  sister  is  my  first  remembrance." 

"No,  no!"  he  cried,  starting. 

"Yes,  Guardian,  yes  1  And  her  sister  is  mj 
mother!" 

I  would  have  told  him  »U  my  mother's  letter, 
but  he  would  not  hear  it  then.  He  spoke  so  ten* 
derly  and  wiiely  to  me,  and  he  put  so  plainly 
before  me  all  I  had  myself  imperfectly  thon^t 
and  hoped  in  my  better  state  of  mind,  that, 
penetrated  as  I  had  been  with  fervent  gratitude 
toward  him  through  so  many  years,  I  believed  I 
had  never  loved  him  so  dearly,  never  thanked 
him  in  my  heart  so  fully,  as  I  did  that  mf^ 
And  when  he  had  taken  me  to  my  room  and 
kissed  me  at  the  door,  and  whan  at  last  I  lay 
down  to  sleep,  my  thought  was  how  oould  I  ever 
be  busy  enough,  how  could  I  ever  be  good  enough, 
how  in  my  little  way  could  I  ever  hope  to  be  for- 
getful enough  of  myself^  devoted  enough  to  him, 
and  useful  enough  to  others,  to  show  him  how  I 
blessed  and  honored  him. 


CHAPTER   XLrv.— The  Letter  akd  the  Answcb. 

My  Guardian  called  me  into  his  room  next 
morning,  and  then  I  told  him  what  had  been  left 
untold  on  the  previous  night.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done,  he  said,  but  to  keep  the  secret, 
and  to  avoid  another  such  encounter  as  that  of 
yesterday.  He  understood  my  feeling,  and  en- 
tirely shared  it.  He  charged  himself  even  with 
restraining  Mr.  Skimpole  from  improving  his  op- 
portunity. One  person  whom  he  need  not  name 
to  me,  it  was  not  now  possible  for  him  to  advise 
or  help.  He  wished  it  were ;  but  no  such  thing 
could  be.  If  her  mistrust  oif  the  lawyer  whom 
she  had  mentioned  were  well-founded,  which  he 
scarcely  doubted,  he  dreaded  discovery.  He  knew 
something  of  him,  both  by  sight  and  by  reputa- 
tion, and  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
man.  Whatever  happened,  he  repeatedly  im- 
pressed upon  me  with  anxious  affection  and  kind- 
ness, I  was  as  innocent  o^  as  himself;  and  a4 
tmable  to  influence. 

"Nor  do  I  understand,"  said  he,  ",that  soy 
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doubts  tend  toward  70U,  my  dear.    Much  aus- 
picion  may  exist  without  that  connection.*' 

"With  the  lawyer,"  I  returned.  "But  two 
other  persons  have  come  into  my  mind  since  I 
have  been  anxious."  Then  I  told  him  all  about 
Mr.  Guppy,  who  I  feared  might  have  had  his 
vague  surmises  when  I  little  understood  his 
meaning,  but  in  whose  silence  after  our  last  in- 
terview I  expressed  perfect  confidence." 

"  Well,"  said  my  Guardian.     "  Then  we  may 

dismiss  him  for  the  present.   Who  is  the  other?" 

^  I  called  to  his  recoUection  the  French  maid, 

and  the  eager  offer  of  herself  she  had  made  to 

me. 

"Hal"  he  returned,  thoughtfully,  "that  is  a 
more  alarming  person  than  the  clerk.  But,  after 
all,  my  dear,  it  was  but  seeking  for  a  new  serv- 
ice. She  had  seen  you  and  Ada  a  little  while 
before,  and  it  was  natural  that  you  should  oome 
into  her  head.  She  merely  proposed  herself  for 
your  maid,  you  know.    She  did  nothing  more." 

"Her  manner  was  strange,"  said  I. 

"Tes,  and  her  manner  was  strange  when  she 
took  her  shoes  off,  and  ahowed  that  cool  relish  for 
a  walk  that  mighUiave  ended  in  her  death-bed," 
said  my  Guardian.  "  It  would  be  useless  self- 
distress  and  torment  to  reckon  up  such  chances 
and  possibilities.  There  are  very  few  harmless 
circumstances  that  would  not  seem  full  of  perilous 
meaning,  so  considered.  Be  hopeful,  little  wo- 
man. Tou  can  be  nothing  better  than  yourself;  be 
that,  through  this  knowledge,  as  you  were  before 
you  had  it.  It  is  the  best  you  can  do,  for  every 
body's  sake.     I  sharing  the  secret  with  you — ^" 

"  And  lightening  it,  Guardian,  so  much,"  said  I. 

— "  Will  be  attentive  to  what  passes  in  that 
family,  so  far  as  I  can  observe  it  from  my  dis- 
tance. And  if  the  time  should  come  when  I  can 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  render  the  least  service  to 
one  whom  it  is  better  not  to  name  even  here,  I 
will  not  fail  to  do  it  for  her  dear  daughter's  sake." 

I  thanked  him  vrith  my  whole  heart.  What 
eould  I  ever  do  but  thank  him  I  I  was  going  out 
at  the  door,  when  he  asked  me  to  stay  a  moment. 
Quickly  turning  round,  I  saw  that  same  expres- 
sion on  his  face  again ;  and  all  at  once  I  don't 
know  how,  it  flashed  upon  me  as  a  new  and  far 
off  possibility  that  I  understood  it. 

"  My  dear  Esther,"  said  my  Guardian,  "I  haye 
long  had  something  in  my  tiioughts  that  I  have 
wished  to  say  to  you." 

"Indeed?" 

"  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  approaching  it, 
and  I  still  have.  I  should  wish  it  to  be  so  de- 
liberately said,  and  so  deliberately  considered. 
Would  you  object  to  my  writing  it?" 

"Dear  Guardian,  how  could  I  object  to  your 
writing  any  thing  for  me  to  read  ?" 

"  Then  see,  my  love,"  said  he,  with  his  cheery 
smile ;  "  am  I  at  this  moment  quite  as  plain  and 
easy— ^o  I  seem  as  open,  as  honest  and  old-fash- 
ioned, as  I  am  at  any  time  ?" 

I  answered,  in  aU  earnestness,  "Quite,"  With 
the  strictest  truth  for  his  momentary  hesitation 
WM  gone  (it  had  not  lasted  a  minute),  and  his 


fine,  sensible,  cordial,  sterling  manner  was  re- 
stored. 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  suppressed  say  thing,  meant 
any  thing  but  what  I  said,  liad  any  reservation 
at  all,  no  matter,  what?"  said  he,  with  his  bright 
clear  eyes  on  mine. 

I  answered,  most  asuredly  he  did  not. 

"  Can  you  fully  trust  me,  and  thoroughly  rely 
on  what  I  profess,  Esther  ?" 

"  Most  thoroughly,"  said  I  with  my  whole  heart. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  returned  my  Guardian,  "  give 
me  your  hand." 

He  took  it  in  his,  holding  me  lightly  with  his 
arm,  and,  looking  down  into  my  face  with  the 
same  genuine  freshness  and  faithfulness  of  man- 
ner— the  old  protecting  manner  which  had  made 
that  house  my  home  in  a  moment — said,  "  You 
have  wrought  changes  in  me,  little  woman,  simce 
the  winter  day  in  the  stage  coach.  First  and  last 
you  have  done  me  a  world  of  good,  since  that 
time." 

"  Ah,  Guardian,  what  have  you  done  for  me 
since  that  time  1" 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  to  be  remembered 
now." 

"  It  never  can  be  forgotten." 

"Tes,  Esther,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  serious- 
ness, "  It  is  to  be  forgotten  now ;  to  be  forgotten 
for  a  while.  You  are  only  to  remember  now,  that 
nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  Can 
you  feel  quite  assured  of  that,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  can,  and  I  do,"  I  said. 

"  That's  much,"  he  answered.  "  That's  every 
thing.  But  I  must  not  take  that  at  a  word.  I 
will  not  write  this  something  in  my  thoughts, 
until  you  have  quite  resolved  within  yourself  that 
nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  If  you 
doubt  that  in  the  least  degree  I  will  never  write 
it.  If  you  are  sure  of  that  on  good  consideration, 
send  Charley  to  me  this  night  week — ^for  the 
letter.'  But  if  you  are  not  quite  certain,  never 
send.  Mind,  I  trust  to  your  truth,  in  this  thing 
as  in  every  thing.  If  you  are  not  quite  certain 
on  that  one  point,  never  send !" 

"Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  am  already  certam. 
I  can  no  more  be  changed  in  that  conviction,  than 
you  can  be  changed  toward  rae.  I  shall  send 
Charley  for  the  letter." 

He  shook  my  hand  and  said  no  more.  Nor  was 
any  more  said  in  reference  to  this  conversation, 
either  by  him  or  me,  through  the  whole  week. 
When  the  appointed  night  came,  I  said  to  Charley 
as  soon  as  I  was  alone,  "  Go  and  knock  at  Mr. 
Jarndyce's  door,  Charley,  and  say  you  have  come 
firom  me — *  for  the  letter.' "  Charley  went  up 
the  stairs,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  along  the 
passages — the  zig-zag  way  about  the  old-fashioned 
house  seemed  very  long  in  my  listening  ears  that 
night — and  so  came  back,  along  the  passages,  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  brought 
the  letter.  "Lay  it  on  the  table  Charley,"  said 
I.  So  Charley  laid  it  on  the  table  and  went  to 
bed,  and  I  sat  looking  at  it  without  taking  it  up, 
thinking  of  many  things. 

I  began  with  my  overshadowed  childhood,  and 
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psssed  through  those  timid  days  to  the  heavy  time 
when  my  aunt  lay  dead  with  her  resolute  face  so 
cold  and  set ;  and  when  I  was  more  solitary  with 
Mrs.  Eachael,  than  if  I  had  had  no  one  in  the 
world  to  speak  to  or  to  look  at.  I  passed  to  the 
altered  days  when  I  was  so  hlest  as  to  find  friends 
in  all  around  me.  and  to  he  beloyed.  I  came  to 
the  time  when  I  first  saw  my  dear  girl,  and  was 
received  into  that  sisterly  affection  which  was  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  my  life.  I  recalled  the  first 
bright  gleam  of  welcome  which  had  shone  out  of 
those  very  windows  upon  our  expectant  faces  on 
that  cold  bright  night,  and  which  had  never  paled. 
I  lived  my  happy  life  there  over  again,  I  went 
through  my  illness  and  recovery,  I' thought  of 
myself  so  altered  and  of  those  around  me  so  un- 
changed; and  all  this  happiness  shone  like  a  light, 
from  one  central  figure,  represented  before  me  by 
(he  letter  un  the  table. 

^  op^n^l  it  nxA  read  it.  It  was  ko  imi>ressive 
h*  :ts  1  ive  f^r  m^,  an  J  in  the  lu^selllsa  caution  it 
gave  me.  ana  the  consideration  it  showed  for  me 
iu  every  word,  that  my  eyes  were  too  often  blinded 
to  read  much  at  a  time.  But  I  read  it  through 
three  times,  before  I  laid  it  down.  I  had  thought 
beforehand  that  I  knew  its  purport,  and  I  did. 
It  asked  me  would  I  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak 
House. 

It  was  not  a  love  letter,  though  it  expressed  so 
much  love,  but  was  written  just  as  he  would  at 
any  time  have  spoken  to  me.  I  saw  his  face,  and 
heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  iufluence  of  his  kind 
protecting  manner,  in  every  line.  It  addressed 
me  as  if  our  places  were  reversed :  as  if  all  the 
good  deeds  had  been  mine,  and  all  the  feelings 
they  had  awakened,  his.  It  dwelt  on  my  being 
young,  and  he  past  the  prime  of  life ;  on  his  hav- 
ing attained  a  ripe  age,  while  I  was  a  child ;  on 
his  writing  to  me  with  a  silvered  head,  and  know- 
ing all  this  so  well  as  to  set  it  in  full  before  me 
for  mature  deliberation.  It  told  me  that  I  would 
gain  nothing  by  such  a  marriage,  and  lose  nothing 
by  rejecting  it;  for  no  new  relation  could  enhanoe 
the  tenderness  in  which  he  held  me,  and  whatever 
my  decision  was,  he  was  certain  it  would  be  right. 
But  he  had  considered  this  step  anew,  since  our 
late  confidence,  and  had  decided  on  taking  it ;  if 
it  only  served  to  show  me,  through  one  poor  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  world  would  readily  unite 
to  falsify  the  stem  prediction  of  my  childhood.  I 
was  the  last  to  know  what  happiness  I  could  be- 
stow upon  him,  but  of  that  he  said  no  more ;  for 
I  was  always  to  remember  that  I  owed  him  no- 
thing, and  that  he  was  my  debtor,  and  for  very 
much.  He  had  often  thought  of  our  future ;  and, 
foreseeing  that  the  time  must  come,  and  fearing 
that  it  might  come  soon,  when  Ada  (now  very 
nearly  of  age)  would  leave  us,  and  when  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  life  nuist  be  broken  up,  had  become 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  this  proposal.  Thus  he 
made  it.  If  I  felt  that  I  could  ever  give  him  the 
best  right  he  could  have  to  be  my  protector,  and 
if  I  felt  that  I  could  happily  and  justly  become 
the  dear  companion  of  his  remaining  life,  superior 
io  all  lighter  chances  and  changes  than  Death, 


even  then  he  could  not  have  me  bind  myself  ir- 
revocably, while  this  letter  was  yet  so  new  to  me ; 
but,  even  then,  I  must  have  ample  time  for  recon- 
sideration. In  that  case,  or  in  the  oppoidte  case, 
let  him  be  unchanged  in  Ms  old  relation,  in  his  old 
manner,  in  the  old  name  by  which  I  called  him. 
And  as  to  his  bright  Dame  Durden  and  little 
housekeeper,  she  would  ever  be  the  same,  he  knew. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter ;  written 
throughout  with  a  justice  and  a  dignity,  as  if  he 
were  indeed  my  responsible  Guardian,  impartial- 
ly representing  the  proposal  of  a  friend  against 
whom  in  his  integrity  he  stated  the  full  case. 

But  he  did  not  hint  to  me,  that  when  I  had 
been  better-looking,  he  had  had  this  same  pro- 
ceeding in  his  thoughts,  and  had  refrained  from 
it  That  when  my  old  face  was  gone  from  me, 
and  I  had  no  attractions,  he  could  l(^ve  me  ias4 
as  well  as  in  my  fairer  days.  That  the  dificoveiy, 
01  my  birth  save  him  no  sho<*.k.  That  his  gene- 
rosity rose  above  my  dUfigurement,  and  my  in- 
heritance of  shame.  That  the  more  I  stood  in 
need  of  such  fidelity,  the  more  firmly  I  might 
trust  in  him  to  the  last. 

But  /  knew  it,  I  knew  it  well  now.  It  came 
upon  me  as  the  close  of  the  benignant  history  I 
had  been  pursuing,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  but  one 
thing  to  do.  To  devote  my  life  to  his  happiness 
was  to  thank  him  poorly,  and  what  had  I  wished 
for  the  other  night  but  some  new  means  of  thank- 
ing liim? 

Still  I  cried  very  much  ;  not  only  in  the  fullness 
of  my  heart  after  reading  the  letter,  not  only  in 
the  strangeness  of  the  prospect — ^for  it  was  strange 
though  I  had  expected  the  contents — ^but  as  if 
something  for  which  there  was  no  name  or  dis- 
tinct idea  were  indefinitely  lost  to  me.  I  was 
very  happy,  very  thankful,  very  hopeful ;  but  I 
cried  very  much. 

By-and-by  I  went  to  my  old  glass.  My  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  I  said,  **0  Esther, 
Esther,  can  that  be  you !"  I  am  afraid  the  face 
in  the  glass  was  going  to  cry  again  at  this  re- 
proach, but  I  held,  up  my  finger  at  it,  and  it 
stopped. 

^^That  is  more  like  the  composed  look  yon 
comforted  me  with,  my  dear,  when  you  showed 
me  such  a  change!"  said  I,  beginning  to  let 
down  my  hair.  "When  you  are  mistress  of 
Bleak  House,  you  are  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  bird. 
In  fact,  you  are  always  to  be  cheerful ;  so  let  us 
begin  for  once  and  for  all." 

I  went  on  with  my  hair  now,  quite  oomferta- 
ably.  I  sobbed  a  Uttle  still,  but  that  was  be- 
cause I  had  been  crying ;  not  because  I  was  cry- 
ing then. 

*^  And  so  Esther,  my  dear,  yon  are  happy  fiw 
life.  Hs{>py  with  your  best  friends,  happy  in 
your  old  home,  happy  in  the  power  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  happy  in  the  undeserved 
love  of  the  best  of  men." 

I  thought,  all  at  once,  if  my  Guardian  had 
married  some  one  else,  how  should  I  h»vc  felt, 
and  wh»t  should  I  have  done  1  That  weald  have 
been  a  change  indeed.    It  presented  my  life  in 
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Buch  ft  new  and  blank  forra,  that  I  rang  my  house- 
keeping keys  and  gave  them  a  kiss  before  I  laid 
them  down  in  their  basket  again. 

Then  I  went  on  to  think,  as  I  dressed  my  hair 
before  the  glass,  how  often  had  I  considered 
within  myself  that  the  deep  traces  of  my  illnees, 
and  the  circumstances  of  my  birth,  jrere  only  new 
reasons  why  I  should  be  busy,  busy,  busy — use- 
ftil,  amiable,  serviceable,  in  all  honest  unpretend- 
ing ways.  This  was  a  good  time,  to  be  sure,  to 
sit  down  morbidly  and  cry  I  As  to  its  seeming 
at  all  strange  to  me  at  first  (if  that  were  any  ex- 
cuse for  crying,  which  it  was  not)  ^at  I  was  one 
day  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House,  why  should 
it  seem  strange  ?  Other  people  had  thought  of 
such  things,  if  I  had  not.  "  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, my  plam  dear,"  I  asked  myself  looking  at 
tha  glass,  "what  Mrs.  Woodcourt  said,  before 
those  scars  were  there,  about  your  marrying — " 

Perhaps  the  name  brought  tbem  to  my  remem- 
briMce.  The  dried  remains  of  the  flowers.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  keep  them  now.  They 
had  only  been  preserved  in  memory  of  something 
wholly  past  and  gone,  but  it  would  be  better  not 
to  keep  them  now. 

They  were  in  a  book,  and  it  happened  to  be  in 
the  next  room— our  sitting  room,  dividhig  Ada's 
chamber  from  mine.  I  took  a  candle  and  went 
softly  in  to  fetch  it  from  its  shelf.  After  I  had 
it  in  my  hand,  I  saw  my  beautiful  darling, 
through  the  open  door,  lying  asleep,  and  I  stole 
in  to  kiss  her. 

It  was  weak  in  me,  I  know,  and  I  could  have 
no  reason  for  crying ;  but  I  dropped  a  tear  upon 
her  dear  face,  and  another,  and  another.  Weak- 
er than  that,  I  took  the  withered  flowers  out,  and 
put  them  for  a  moment  to  her  lips.  I  thought 
about  her  love  for  Richard ;  though,  indeed,  the 
flowers  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Then  I 
took  them  into  my  own  room,  and  burned  them 
at  the  candle,  and  they  were  dust  in  an  instant. 

On  entering  the  break£Mt-room  next  morning, 
I  found  my  Guardian  just  as  usual ;  quite  as 
frank,  as  open,  and  free.  There  being  not  the 
least  constraint  in  his  manner,  there  was  none 
(or  I  think  there  was  none)  in  mine.  I  was  with 
him  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
in  and  out,  when  there  was  no  one  there ;  and  I 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  speak  to 
me  about  the  letter ;  but  he  did  not  say  a  word. 

So,  on  the  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  for 
at  least  a  week ;  over  which  time  Mr.  Skimpole 
prolonged  his  stay.  I  expected,  every  day,  that 
my  Guardian  might  speak  to  me  about  the  letter ; 
but  he  never  did. 

I  thought  then,  growing  uneasy,  that  I  ought 
to  write  an  answer.  I  tried  over  and  over  again 
in  my  own  room  at  night,  but  I  could  not  write 
an  answer  that  at  all  began  like  a  good  answer ; 
so  I  thought  each  night  I  would  wait  one  more 
day.  And  I  waited  seven  more  days,  and  he 
never  said  a  word. 

At  last  Mr.  Skimpole  having  departed,  we  three 
wero  one  afternoon  going  out  for  a  ride;  snd 
I  being  dressed  before  Ada,  and  going  down,  oame 


upon  my  Guardian,  with  his  back  toward  me, 
standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking 
out. 

He  turned  on  my  coming  in,  and  said,  smiling, 
"  Ay,  it*8  you,  little  woman,  is  it?"  and  looked 
out  again. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  now. 
In  short,  I  had  come  down  on  purpose.  "  Guard- 
ian," I  said,  rather  hesitating  and  trembling, 
"  when  would  you  like  to  have  the  answer  to  the 
letter  Charley  came  for?" 

"  When  it's  ready,  ray  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  it  is  ready,"  said  I. 

"  Is  Charley  to  bring  it?"  he  asked,  pleasantly. 

"  No.  I  have  brought  it  myself^  Guardian." 
I  returned. 

I  put  my  two  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him ',  and  he  said  was  this  the  mistress  of  Bleak 
House ;  and  I  said  yes ;  and  it  made  no  differ- 
ence presently,  and  we  all  went  out  together,  and 
I  said  nothing  to  my  precious  pet  about  it. 
» 
CHAPTBR  XLV.-bi  Tausr. 

OifB  morning  when  I  had  done  jingling  about 
with  my  baskets  of  keys,  as  my  beauty  and  I 
were  walking  round  and  round  the  garden  I  hap- 
pened to  turn  my  eyes  toward  the  house,  and  saw 
a  long  thin  shadow  going  in  which  looked  like 
Mr.  Yholes.  Ada  had  been  tellhig  me  only  that 
morning,  of  her  hopes  that  Biohanl  might  ex- 
haust his  ardor  in  the  chancery  suit  by  being  so 
very  earnest  in  it;  and  therefore,  not  to  damp 
my  dear  girl's  spirits,  I  said  nothing  about  BCr. 
Vholes's  shadow. 

Presently  came  Charley,  lightly  vdnding  among 
the  bushes,  and  tripping  along  the  paths,  as  rosy 
and  pretty  as  one  of  Flora's  attendants  instead 
of  my  maid,  saying,  "0  if  you  please,  miss, 
would  you  step  and  speak  to  Mr.  Jamdyce  1" 

It  was  one  of  Charley's  peculiarities,  that 
whenever  she  was  charged  with  a  message  she 
always  began  to  deKv«r  it  as  soon  ss  she  beheld, 
at  any  distance,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. Therefore  I  saw  Charley,  asking  me  in 
her  usual  form  of  words,  to  "step  and  speak"  to 
Mr.  Jamdyce,  long  before  I  heard  her.  And 
when  I  did  hear  her,  she  had  said  it  so  often  that 
she  was  out  of  breath. 

I  told  Ada  I  would  make  haste  back,  and  in- 
quired of  Charley,  as  we  went  in,,  whether  there 
was  not  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Jamdyce?  To 
which  Charley,  whose  grammar,  I  confess  to  my 
shune,  never  did  any  credit  to  my  educational 
powers,  replied,  "  Yes,  miss.  Him  as  come  down 
in  the  country  with  Mr.  Richard." 

A  more  complete  contrast  than  my  Guardian 
and  Mr.  Yholes,  I  suppose  there  could  not  be.  I 
found  them  looking  at  one  another  across  a  table ; 
&e  one  so  open,  and  the  other  so  close ;  the  one 
so  broad  and  upright,  and  the  other  so  narrow 
and  stooping ;  the  one  giving  out  what  he  had 
to  say  in  sueh  a  rich  ringing  voice,  and  the  other 
keeping  it  in  in  such  a  cold-blooded,  gasping^ 
fish-like  manner ;  that  I  thought  I  never  had 
seen  twe  people  so  unmatched. 
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"You  know  Mr.  Yboles,  my  dear,*'  said  my 
Guardian.  Not  with  the  greatest  urbanity,  I 
must  say. 

Mr.  Yholes  rose,  gloved  and  buttoned  up  as 
usual,  and  seated  himself  again,  just  as  he  had 
seated  himself  beside  Richard  in  the  gig.  Not 
having  Richard  to  look  at,  he  looked  straight  be- 
fore him. 

"Mr.  Yholes,"  said  my  Guardian,  eying  his 
black  figure,  as  if  he  were  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
"  has  brought  an  ugly  report  of  our  most  unfor- 
tunate Rick."  Laying  a  marked  emphasitf  on 
most  unfortunate,  as  if  the  words  were  rather 
descriptive  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Yholes. 

I  sat  down  between  them ;  Mr.  Yholes  remain- 
ed immovable,  except  that  he  secretly  picked  at 
one  of  the  red  pimples  on  his  yellow  face  with  his 
black  glove. 

"And  as  Rick  and  you  are  happily  good 
friends,  I  should  like  to  Imow,"  said  my  Guard- 
ian, "  what  you  think,  my  dear.  Would  you  bes 
80  good  as  to— as  to  speak  up,  Mr.  Yholes  ?" 

Doing  any  thing  but  that,  Mr.  Yholes  ob- 
served: 

"I  have  been  saying  that  I  have  reason  to 
know,  Miss  Summerson,  as  Mr.  C.'s  professional 
adviser,  that  Mr.  C.^s  circumstances  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  an  embarrassed  state.  Not 
so  much  in  point  of  amount,  as  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  pressing  nature  of  liabilities  Mr.  C.  has 
incurred,  and  the  means  he  has  of  liquidating  or 
meeting  the  same.  I  have  staved  off  many  little 
matters  for  Mr.  C.  j  but  l^ere  is  a  limit  to  staving 
off,  and  we  have  reached  it.  I  have  made  some 
advances  out  of  pocket  to  accommodate  these  un- 
pleasantnesses, but  I  necessarily  look  to  being 
repaid,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  capital, 
and  I  have  a  father  to  support  in  the  Yale  of 
Taunton,  besides  striving  to  realize  some  little  in- 
dependence for  three  dear  girls  at  home.  My  ap- 
prehension is,  Mr.  C.'s  circumstances  being  sudi, 
lest  it  should  end  in  his  obtaining  leave  to  part 
with  his  commission;  which  at  all  events  is 
desirable  to  be  made  Imown  to  his  connections." 

Mr.  Yholes,  who  had  looked  at  me  while  speak- 
ing, here  merged  into  the  silence  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  broken,  so  stifled  was  his  tone 
and  looked  before  him  again.. 

"Imagine  the  poor  fellow  without  even  his 
present  resourpe,"  said  my  Guardian  to  me. 
"  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  You  know  him,  Esther. 
He  would  never  accept  of  help  firom  me,  now. 
To  offer  it,  or  hint  at  it,  would  be  to  drive  him 
to  an  extremity,  if  nothing  else  did." 

Mr.  Yholes  hereupon  addressed  me  again. 

"What  Mr.  Jamdyce  remarks,  miss,  is  no 
doubt  the  case,  and  is  the  difficulty.  I  do  not 
see  that  any  thing  is  to  be  done.  I  do  not  say 
that  any  thing  is  to  be  done.  Far  from  it.  I 
merely  come  down  here  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence and  mention  it,  in  order  that  every  thing 
may  be  openly  carried  on,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
said  afterward  that  every  thing  was  not  openly 
carried  on.  My  wish  is  that  every  thing  should 
be  openly  carried  on.    I  desire  to  leave  a  good 


name  behind  me.  If  I  eonsulted  merely  my  own 
interests  with  Mr.  C,  I  should  not  be  here.  So 
insurmountable,  as  you  must  well  know,  would 
be  his  objections.  This  is  not  a  professional  at- 
tendance. This  can  be  charged  to  nobody.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it,  except  as  a  member  of 
society  and  a  father — atui  a  son,' '  said  Mr.  Yholes, 
who  had  nearly  forgotten  that  point. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  Mr.  Yholes  said  nei&er 
more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  intimating  that 
he  sought  to  divide  the  responsibility,  such  as  it 
was,  of  knowing  Richard's  situation.  I  could 
only  suggest  that  I  should  go  down  to  Deal, 
where  Richard  was  then  stationed,  and  see  him, 
and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  avert  the  worst. 
Without  consulting  Mr.  Yholes  on  this  point,  I 
took  my  Guardian  aside  to  propose  it,  while  Mr. 
Yholes  gauntly  stalked  to  the  fire,  and  wanned 
his  fimeral  gloves. 

The  fatigue  of  the  journey  formed  an  immedi- 
ate objection  on  my  Guardian's  part:  but  as  1 
saw  he  had  no  otiier,  and  as  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  go,  I  got  his  consent.  We  had  then 
i|ierely  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Yholes. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "Miss  Sum- 
merson  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Carstone, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  position  may  be 
yet  retrievable.  You  will  allow  me  to  order  yoa 
lunch  after  your  joumey,  sir." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  JTamdyce,"  said  Mr.  Yholea, 
putting  out  his  long  black  sleeve,  to  check  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  "  not  any.  I  thank  you,  no, 
not  a  morsel.  My  digestion  is  much  impaired, 
sjnd  I  am  but  a  poor  knife  and  fork  at  any  time. 
If  I  was  to  partake  of  solid  fdod  at  this  period  of 
the  day,  I  don't  know  what  the  consequences 
might  be.  Every  thing  having  been  openly  car- 
ried on,  sir,  I  will  now  with  your  permission,  take 
my  leave." 

"  And  I  would  that  you  could  take  your  leave, 
and  we  could  all  take  our  leave,  Mr.  Yholes," 
returned  my  Guardian,  bitterly,  "  of  a  Cause  you 
know  of." 

Mr.  Yholes,  whose  black  dye  was  so  deep  from 
head  to  foot  that  it  had  quite  steamed  before  the 
fire,  diffusing  a  very  unpleasant  perfume,  made 
a  short  one-sided  inclination  of  his  head  from  the 
neck,  and  slowly  shook  it. 

"  We  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  respectable  practitioners,  sir,  can 
but  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  do  it, 
sir.  At  least,  I  do  it  myself;  and  I  wish  to  think 
well  of  my  professional  brethren,  one  and  all. 
You  are  sensible  of  an  obligation  not  to  refer  te 
me,  mlss^  in  communicating  with  Mr.  C.  ?" 

I  said  I  would  be  oarefiil  not  to  do  it. 

"Just  BO,  miss.  Good'Onoming.  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce, good-moming,  sir."  Mr.  Yholes  put  his 
dead  glove,  which  scarcely  seemed  to  have  any 
hand  in  it,  on  my  fingers,  and  then  on  my  Guard- 
ian's fingers,  and  took  hi^  long  thin  shadow  away- 
I  thought  of  it  on  the  outside  of  the  ooaoh,  pass- 
ing over  all  the  sunny  Isndscape  between  us  and 
London,  and  <diilling  the  seed  in  the  ground  as 
it  glided  along. 
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Of  course  it  became  necesBuy  to  tell  Ada 
where  I  was  going,  and  why  I  was  going;  and 
of  course  she  was  anxious  and  distressed.  But 
she  was  too  true  to  Richard  to  say  any  thing  but 
words  of  pity  and  words  of  excuse ;  and  in  a  more 
loving  spirit  still — my  dear,  deyoted  girl ! — she 
wrote  him  a  long  letter,  of  which  I  took  charge. 
Charley  was  to  be  my  traveling  companion, 
though  I  am  sore  I  wanted  none,  and  would 
willingly  have  left  her  at  home.  We  all  went  to 
London  that  afternoon,  and  finding  two  places 
in  the  mail,  secured  them.  At  our  usual  bed- 
time, Charley  and  I  were  rolling  away  seaward, 
with  the  Kentish  letters. 

It  was  a  night's  journey  in  those  coach  times ; 
but  we  had  the  mail  to  ourselves,  and  did  not 
find  the  night  very  tedious.  It  passed  with  me 
as  I  suppose  it  would  with  most  people  under 
such  circumstances.  At  one  while  my  journey 
looked  hopeful,  and  at  another,  hopeless.  Now 
I  thought  that  I  should  do  some  good,  and  now 
I  wondered  how  I  could  ever  have  supposed  so. 
Now  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things 
in  the  world  that  I  should  have  come,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  unreasonable.  In  ^)^at  state  I 
should  find  Richard,  what  I  should  say  to  him, 
and  what  he  would  say  to  me,  occupied  my  mind 
by  turns  with  these  two  states  of  feeling ;  and 
the  wheels  seemed  to  play  one  tune  over  and 
over  again  all  night. 

At  last  we  came  into  the  narrow  streets  of 
Deal :  and  very  gloomy  they  were,  upon  a  raw 
misty  morning.  The  long  flat  beach,  with  its 
little  irregular  houses,  wooden  and  brick,  and  its 
litter  of  capstans,  and  great  boats,  and  sheds, 
and  bare  upright  poles  with  tackle  and  blocks, 
and  loose,  gravelly,  waste  places,  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds,  wore  as  dull  an  appearance  as 
any  place  I  ever  saw.  The  sea  was  heaving 
under  a  thick  white  fog;  and  nothing  else  was 
moving  but  a  few  early  rope-makers,  who,  with 
the  yam  twisted  round  their  bodies,  looked  as  if^ 
tired  of  their  present  state  of  existence,  they  were 
spiimlng  themselves  into  cordage. 

But  when  we  got  into  a  warm  room  in  an  ex- 
cellent hotel,  and  sat  down,  comfortably  washed 
and  dressed,  to  an  early  breakfast  (for  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  going  to  bed),  Deal  began  to  look 
more  cheerful.  Our  little  room  was  like  a  ship's 
cabin,  and  that  delighted  Charley  very  much. 
Then  the  fog  began  to  rise  like  a  curtain ;  and 
numbers  of  ships  that  we  had  had  no  idea  were 
near,  appeared.  I  donH  know  how  many  sail 
the  waiter  told  us  were  then  lying  in  the  Downs. 
Some  of  these  vessels  were  of  grand  .size :  one 
was  a  largetlndiaman,  just  come  home:  and 
when  the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds,  making 
silvery  pools  in  the  dark  sea,  the  way  in  which 
these  ships  brightened,  and  shadowed,  and 
changed,  amid  a  bustle  sf  boats  putting  off  from 
the  shore  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  shore, 
and  a  general  life  and  motion  in  themselves  and 
every  thing  around  them,  was  most  beautiful. 

The  large  Indiaman  was  our  great  attraction, 
because  she  had  come  into  the  Downs  in  the 


ni^t.  She  was  surrounded  by  boats;  and  we 
said  how  glad  the  people  on  board  of  her  must 
be  to  come  ashore.  Charley  was  curious,  too, 
about  the  voyage,  and  aboUt  the  heat  in  India, 
and  the  serpents  and  the  tigers ;  and  as  she  picked 
up  such  information  much  faster  than  granmiar, 
I  told  her  ^iHiat  I  knew  on  those  points.  I  told 
her,  too,  how  people  in  such  voyages,  were  some- 
times wrecked  and  cast  on  rocks,  where  they 
were  saved  by  the  intrepidity  and  humaity  of  one 
man.  And  Charley  asking  how  that  could  be, 
I  told  her  how  we  knew  at  home  of  such  a  case. 
I  had  thought  of  sending  Richard  a  note,  say- 
ing I  was  there,  but  it  seemed  so  much  better  to 
go  to  him  without  preparation.  As  he  lived  in 
barracks,  I  was  a  little  doubtfril  whether  this  was 
feasible,  but  we  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  Peep- 
ing in  at  the  gate  of  the  barrack-yard,  we  found 
every  thing  very  quiet  at  that  time  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  I  asked  a  sergeant  standing  on  the 
guardhouse-steps,' where  he  lived.  He  sent  a 
man  before  to  show  me,  who  went  up  some  bare 
stairs,  and  knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  a  door, 
and  left  us. 

*^  Now  then  I"  cried  Richard,  from  within.  So 
I  left  Charley  in  the  little  passage,  and  going  on 
to  the  half-open  door,  said,  ^*Can  I  come  in, 
Richard?    It's  only  Dame  Durden.'* 

He  was  writing  at  a  table,  with  a  great  confu- 
sion of  clothes,  tin  cases,  books,  boots,  brushes, 
and  portmanteaus,  strewn  all  about  the  floor. 
He  was  only  half-dressed — ^in  plain  clothes,  I  ob- 
served, not  in  uniform — and  his  hair  was  un- 
brushed,  and  he  looked  as  wild  as  his  room.  All 
this  I  saw  after  he  had  heartily  welcomed  me, 
and  I  was  seated  near  him,  for  he  started  upon 
hearing  my  voice,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms  in 
a  moment.  Dear  Richard  1  He  was  ever  the 
same  to  me.  Down  to— ah,  poor,  poor  fellow! — 
to  the  end  he  never  received  me  but  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  merry  boyish  manner. 

"  Good  Heaven,  my  d^ar  little  woman,"  said 
he,  "  how  do  you  come  here.  Who  could  have 
thought  of  seeing  youl  Nothing  the  matter? 
AdaisweU?" 

"  Quite  weU.  Lovelier  than  ever,  Richard  1" 
*'Ah!"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
"  My  poor  cousin  I  I  was  writing  to  you,  Esther.'* 
So  worn  and  haggard  as  he  looked,  even  in  the 
fullness  of  his  handsome  youth,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  crushing  the  closely  written  sheet 
of  paper  in  his  hand  I 

"  Have  you  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  all 

that,  and  am  I  not  to  read  it  after  all  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  with  a  hopeless 

gesture.     "  You  may  read  it  in  the  whole  room. 

It  is  all  over  here." 

I  mildly  entreated  him  not  to  be  despondent. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  by  chance  of  his  be- 
ing in  difficulty,  and  had  come  to  consult  with 
him  what  could  best  be  done. 

"  Like  you,  Esther,  but  useless,  and  so  not  like 
you !"  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "I  am 
away  on  leave  this  day — should  have  been  gone 
in  another  hour — and  that  is  to  smooth  it  over 
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for  my  selling  out  Well !  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. So  this  calling  follows  the  rest.  I  only 
want  to  haye  been  in  the  church,  to  have  made 
the  round  of  all  ^e  professions.** 

*' Richard,"  I  urged,  ^it  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
that?" 

*< Esther,"  he  returned,  "it  is  indeed.  I  am 
just  so  near  disgraoe  as  that  those  who  are  put 
in  authority  over  me  (as  the  catechism  goes) 
would  far  rather  be  without  me  than  witii  me. 
And  they  are  right.  Apart  firom  debts  and  duns, 
and  all  such  drawbacks,  I  am  not  fit  eren  for 
this  employment.  I  have  no  care,  no  mind,  no 
heart,  no  soul,  but  for  one  thing.  Why,  if  this 
bubble  hadn't  broken  now,"  he  said,  tearing  the 
letter  he  had  written  into  fragments,  and  moodily 
casting  them  away,  by  driblets,  *'how  could  I 
have  gone  abroad?  1  must  have  been  ordered 
abroad ;  but  how  could  I  have  gone  ?  How  could 
I,  with  my  experience  of  that  thing,  trust  even 
Yholes  unless  I  was  at  his  bacic?" 

I  suppose  he  knew  by  my  face  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  but  he  caught  the  hand  I  had  laid 
upon  his  arm,  and  touched  my  own  lips  with  it 
to  prevent  me  ^ra  going  on, 

"  No,  Dame  Burden  I  Two  subjects  I  forbid 
— must  forbid.  The  first  is  John  Jarndyce.  The 
second,  you  know  what.  Call  it  madness,  and  I 
tell  you  I  can't  help  it  now,  and  can't  be  sane. 
But  it  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  the  one  object  I 
have  to  pursue.  It  is  a  pity  I  ever  was  prevailed 
upon  to  turn  out  of  my  road  for  any  other.  It 
would  be  wisdom  to  abandon  it  now,  after  all  the 
time,  anxiety,  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  upon 
it !  0  yes,  true  wisdom.  It  would  be  very  agree- 
able, too,  to  some  people ;  but  I  never  will." 

He  was  in  that  mood  in  which  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  increase  his  determination  (if  any 
thing  could  increase  it)  by  opposing  him.  I  took 
out  Ada's  letter,  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

"Am  I  to  read  it  now?"  he  asked. 

As  I  told  him  yes,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  began.  He  had 
not  read  far,  when  he  rested  his  head  upon  his 
two  hands — to  hide  his  face  from  me.  In  a  little 
while  he  rose,  as  if  the  light  were  bad,  and  went 
to  the  window.  He  finished  reading  it  there, 
with  his  back  toward  me;  and,  after  he  had 
finished  and  had  folded  it  up,  stood  there  for  some 
minutes  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  When  he 
came  back  to  his  chair,  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyea, 

"  Of  course,  Esther,  you  know  what  she  says 
here  ?"  He  spoke  in  a  softened  voice,  and  kissed 
the  letter  as  he  asked  me. 

"Yes,  Richard." 

"  Offers  me,"  he  went  on,  tapping  his  foot  upon 
the  floor,  "  the  little  inheritance  she  is  certain  of 
so  soon— just  as  little  and  as  much  as  I  have 
wasted — and  begs  and  prays  me^to  take  it,  set 
myself  right  with  it,  and  remain  in  the  service." 

"  I  know  your  welfare  to  be  the  dearest  vrish 
of  her  heart,"  said  I.  "  And  0,  my  dear  Richard, 
Ada's  is  a  noble  heart  1" 

"  I  am  sure  it  U.    I— I  wish  I  was  dead  I" 

He  went  back  to  the  window,  and  laying  his 


arm  across  it,  leaned  his  head  down  on  his  i 
It  greatly  afiected  me  to  see  him  so ;  but  I  hoped 
he  might  become  more  yielding,  and  I  remained 
silent  My  experience  was  very  limited;  I  was 
not  at  all  prepared  for  his  rousing  himself  out  of 
this  emotion  to  a  new  sense  of  injury. 

"And  this  is  the  heart  that  the  same  John 
Jarndyce,  who  is  not  otherwise  to  be  mentioned 
between  us,  stepped  in  to  estrange  from  me," 
said  he,  indignantly.  "  And  the  dear  girl  makes 
me  this  generous  offer  from  under  the  same  John 
Jamdyce's  roof^  and  with  the  same  John  Jam- 
dyce's  generous  consent  and  connivance,  I  dare 
say,  as  anew  means  of  buying  me  off"." 

"  Richard  I"  I  cried  out,  rising  hastUy,  "  I  will 
not  hear  yon  say  such  shameful  words !"  I  was 
very  angry  with  him  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life ;  but  it  only  lasted  a  moment.  When  I 
saw  his  worn  young  face  looking  at  me,  as  if  he 
were  sorry,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  "If  you  please,  my  dear  Richard,  do  not 
speak  in  such  a  tone  to  me.    Consider !" 

He  blamed  himself  exceedingly ;  and  told  me 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  that  he  had  been 
very  wrong,  and  that  he  begged  my  pardon  a 
thousand  times.  At  that  I  laughed,  but  trem- 
bled a  little  too,  for  I  was  rather  fiuttered  after 
being  so  fiery. 

"  To  accept  this  offer,  my  dear  Esther,"  said  he, 
sitting  down  beside  me,  and  resuming  our  conver- 
sation— "  once  more,  pray,  pray  forgive  me ;  I  am 
deeply  grieved — to  accept  my  dearest  cousin's 
offer  is,  I  need  not  qay,  impossible.  Besides,  I 
have  letters  and  papers  that  I  could  show  yon, 
which  would  convince  you  it  is  all  over  here.  I 
have  done  with  the  red  coat,  believe  me.  But  it 
is  some  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles 
and  perplexities,  to  know  that  I  am  pressing 
Ada's  interests  in  pressing  my  own.  Yholes  has 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  he  can  not  help 
urging  it  on  as  much  for  her  as  for  me,  thank 
God!" 

His  sanguine  hopes  were  rising  within  him, 
and  lighting  up  his  features,  but  they  made  his 
face  more  sad  to  me  than  it  had  been  before. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Richard,  exultingly.  "If 
every  farthing  of  Ada's  little  fortune  were  mine, 
no  part  of  it  should  be  spent  in  retaining  me  in 
what  I  am  not  fit  for,  can  take  no  interest  in,  and 
am  weary  of.  It  should  be  devoted  to  what 
promises  a  better  return,  and  should  be  used 
where  she  has  a  larger  stake.  Don't  be  uneaqr 
for  me  1  1  shall  now  have  only  one  thing  on  my 
mind,  and  Ynoies  and  I  will  work  it  I  shall  not 
be  without  means.  Free  of  my  ^mmission,  I 
shall  be  able  to  compound  vritn  some  small 
usurers,  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  their  bond 
now — Yholes  says  so.  I  should  have  a  balance 
in  my  favor  any  way,  but  that  will  swell  it 
Come,  come  1  You  shall  carry  a  letter  to  Ada 
from  me,  Esther,  and  you  must  both  of  you  be 
more  hopeful  of  me,  and  not  believe  that  I  am 
quite  cast  away  just  yet,  my  dear." 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  Richard.  I 
know  it  was  tiresome,  and  nobody  is  to  soppost 
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for  %  rooment  that  it  wu  st  all  wise.  It  only 
came  from  my  heart.  He  heard  it  patiently  and 
feelingly ;  but  I  saw  that  on  the  two  subjects  he 
had  reserved,  it  was  at  present  hopeless  to  make 
any  representation  to  him.  I  saw  too,  and  had 
experienced  in  this  very  interview,  the  sense  of 
my  Guardian^s  remark  that  it  was  even  more 
mischievous  to  use  persuasion  with  him  than  to 
leave  him  as  he  was. 

Therefore  I  was  driven  at  last  to  asking  Rich- 
ard if  he  would  mind  convincing  me  that  it  really 
was  all  over  there,  as  he  had  said,  and  that  it 
was  not  his  mere  impression.  He  showed  me 
without  hesitation  a  correspondence  making  it 
quite  plain  that  his  retirement  was  arranged  ?  I 
found,  from  what  he  told  me,  that  Mr.  Yholes 
had  copies  of  these  papers,  and  had  been  in  con- 
sultation with  him  throughout  Beyond  ascer- 
taining this,  and  having  been  the  bearer  of  Ada^s 
letter,  and  being  (as  I  was  going  to  be)  Bichard's 
companion  back  to  London,  I  had  done  no  good 
by  coming  down.  Admitting  this  to  myself  with 
a  reluctant  heart,  I  said  I  would  return  to  the 
hotel  and  wait  until  he  joined  me  there :  so  he 
threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  saw  me  to 
the  ffate,  and  Charley  and  I  went  back  along  the 
beach. 

There  was  a  concourse  of  people  in  one  spot, 
surrounding  some  naval  officers  who  were  landing 
from  a  boat,  and  pressing  about  them  with  un- 
usual interest.  I  said  to  Charley  this  would  be 
one  of  the  great  Lidiaman's  boats  now,  and  we 
stopped  to  look. 

The  gentlemen  came  slowly  up  from  the  water- 
side, speaking  good-hnmoredly  to  each  other  and 
to  the  people  around,  and  glancing  about  them 
as  if  they  were  glad  to  be  in  England  again. 
"Charley,  Charley!"  said  I,  "come  away!** 
And  I  hurried  on  so  swiftly  that  my  little  maid 
was  surprised. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  shut  up  in  our  cabin- 
room,  and  I  had  had  time  to  take  breath,  that  I 
began  to  think  why  I  had  made  such  haste.  In 
one  of  the  sun-burnt  faces  I  had  recognized  Mr. 
Allan  Woodcourt,  and  I  had  been  afraid  of  his 
recognizing  me.  .1  had  been  unwilling  that  he 
should  see  my  altered  looks.  I  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  my  courage  had  quite  failed 
me. 

But  I  knew  this  would  not  do,  and  I  now  said 
to  myself^  "  My  dear,  there  is  no  reason — there  is 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  at  all — why  it  should 
be  worse  for  you  now,  than  it  ever  has  been. 
What  you  were  last  month,  you  are  to-day ;  you 
are  no  worse,  you  are  no  better.  This  is  not  your 
resolution;  call  it  up,  Esther,  call  it  up !''  I  was 
in  a  great  tremble — with  running — and  at  first 
was  quite  unable  to  calm  myself;  but  I  got  bet- 
ter, and  I  was  very  glad  to  know  it. 

The  party  came  to  the  hotel.  I  beard  them 
speaking  on  the  staircase.  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
same  gentlemen  because  I  knew  their  voices  again 
—I  mean  I  knew  Mr.  Woodcourt's.  It  would 
still  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  gone 
away  without  making  myself  known,  but  I  was  I 


determined  not  to  do  so.  "No  my  dear,  no. 
No,  no,  no !" 

I  untied  my  bonnet  and  put  my  vail  half  up— 
I  think  I  mean  half  down,  but  it  matters  very 
little — and  wrote  on  one  of  my  cards  that  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  with  Mr.  Bichard  Carstone ; 
and  I  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Woodcourt.  He  came 
inmiediately.  I  told  him  I  was  rejoiced  to  be  by 
chance  among  the  first  to  welcome  him  home  to 
England.  And  I  saw  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  me. 

"  You  have  been  in  shipwreck  and  peril  since 
you  left  us,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "  but  we  can 
hardly  call  that  a  misfortune  which  enabled  you 
to  be  so  useful  and  so  brave.  We  read  of  it  with 
the  truest  interest.  It  first  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge through  your  old  patient  poor  Miss  Elite, 
when  I  was  recovering  from  my  severe  illness." 

"  Ah !  Httle  Miss  FUte !"  he  said.  "  She  Uvea 
the  same  life  yet?" 

"  Just  the  same." 

I  was  so  comfortable  with  myself  now,  a<i  not 
to  mind  the  vail,  and  to  be  able  to  put  it  aside. 

"Her  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  is 
delightful.  She  is  a  most  affectionate  creature, 
as  I  have  reason  to  say." 

"  You — ^you  have  found  her  so  ?"  he  returned. 
"  I — I  am  glad  of  that."  He  was  so  very  sorry 
for  me  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  "  that  I  was  deeply 
touched  by  her  sympathy  and  pleasure  at  the 
time  I  have  referred  to." 

"I  was  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  been 
very  ill." 

"  I  was  very  ill." 

"  But  you  have  quite  recovered  ?" 

"I  have  quite  recovered  my  health  and  my 
cheerfulness,"  said  I.  "  You  know  how  good 
my  Guardian  is,  and  what  a  happy  life  we  lead; 
and  I  have  every  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  to  desire." 

I  felt  as  if  he  had  greater  commiseration  for 
me  than  I  had  ever  had  for  myself.  It  inspired 
me  with  new  fortitude,  and  new  calmness,  to  find 
that  it  was  I  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
assuring him.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  voyage  out 
and  home,  and  of  his  fUture  plans,  and  of  his 
probable  return  to  India.  He  said  that  was  very 
doubtful.  He  had  not  found  himself  more  fa- 
vored by  £>rtune  there,  than  here.  He  had  gone 
out  a  poor  ship's  surgeon,  and  had  come  home 
nothing  better.  Whilfi  we  were  talking,  and 
when  I  was  glad  to  believe  that  I  had  alleviated 
(if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  the  shock  he  had  had 
in  seeing  me,  Richard  came  in.  He  had  heard 
down-stairs  who  was  with  me,  and  they  mot 
with  cordial  pleasure. 

I  saw  that  after  their  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  when  they  spoke  of  Richard's  career,  Mr. 
Woodcourt  had  a  perception  that  all  was  not 
going  well  with  him.  He  frequently  glanced  at 
his  face,  as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that 
gave  him  pain;  and  more  than  once  he  looked 
toward  me,  as  though  he  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  I  knew  what  the  truth  was.     Yet  Rich* 
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ard  was  in  one  of  his  sanguine  states,  and  in 
good  spirits ;  and  was  thoroughly  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Woodcourt  again,  whom  he  had  always 
liked. 

Richard  proposed  that  we  all  should  go  to 
London  together ;  but  Mr.  Woodcourt  having  to 
remain  by  his  ship  a  little  longer,  could  not  join 
us. ,  He  dined  with  us,  however,  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  became  so  much  more  like  what  he 
used  to  be,  that  I  was  still  more  at  peace  to 
think  I  had  been  able  to  soften  his  regrets.  Tet 
his  mind  was  not  relieved  of  Richard.  When 
the  coach  was  almost  ready,  and  Richard  ran 
down  to  look  after  his  luggage,  he  spoke  to  me 
about  him. 

I  was  not  sure  that  I  had  a  right  to  lay  his 
whole  story  open ;  but  I  referred  in  a  few  words 
to  his  estrangement  firom  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  to 
his  being  entangled  in  the  ill-fated  chancery  suit. 
Mr.  Woodcourt  listened  with  interest,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret. 

"  I  saw  you  observe  him  rather  closely,"  said 
L     "  Do  you  think  him  so  changed  ?" 

'*He  is  changed,"  he  returned,  shaking  his 
head. 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  face  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  was  only  an  instantaneous  emotion. 
I  turned  my  head  aside,  and  it  was  gone. 

"But  it  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "his 
being  so  much  younger  or  older,  or  thinner  or 
fatter,  or  paler  or  ruddier,  as  there  being  upon 
his  face  such  a  singular  expression.  I  never  saw 
so  remarkable  a  look  in  a  young  person.  One 
can  not  say  that  it  is  ail  anxiety,  or  all  weariness ; 
yet  it  is  both,  and  like  ungrown  despair." 

"You  do  not  think  he  is  ill ?"  said  I. 

"No.    He  looked  robust  in  body." 

"That  he  can  not  be  at  peace  in  mind,  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  know,"  I  proceeded. 
"  Mr.  Woodcourt,  you  are  going  to  London  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day." 

"  There  is  nothing  Richard  wants  so  much,  as 
a  friend.  He  always  liked  you.  Pray  see  him 
.when  you  get  there.  Pray  help  him  sometimes 
with  your  companionship,  if  you  can.  You  do 
not  know  of  what  service  it  might  be.  You  can 
not  think  how  Ada,  and  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  even 
I — how  we  should  all  thank  you,  Mr.  Wood- 
court!" 

"Miss  Summerson,"  he  said,  more  moved  than 
he  had  been  from  the  first,  "before  Heaven,  I 
will  be  a  true  firiend  to  him  1  I  will  accept  him 
as  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred  one !" 

"  God  bless  you  I"  said  I,  with  my  eyes  filling 
fast ;  but  I  thought  they  might,  when  it  was  not 
for  myself.  "  Ada  loves  him — ^we  all  love  him, 
but  Ada  loves  him  as  we  can  not.  I  will  tell 
her  what  you  say.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless 
you,  in  her  name  I" 

Richard  came  back  as  we  finished  exchanging 
these  hurried  words,  and  gave  me  his  arm  to 
take  me  to  the  coach. 

"  Woodcourt,"  he  said,  unconscious  with  what 
application,  "  pray  let  us  meet  in  London  I" 

"  Meet  ?"  returned  the  other.     "  I  ha ve  scarce- 


ly a  friend  there,  now,  but  yoa.    ¥^ere  shall  1 
find  you?" 

"  Why,  I  must  get  a  lodging  of  some  sort," 
said  Richard,  pondering.  "Say  at  Yholes'a, 
Symond's  Inn." 

"  Good !    Without  loss  of  time." 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  When  I  was 
seated  in  the  coach,  and  Richard  was  yet  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  Mr.  Woodcourt  laid  his  fitiendly 
hand  on  Richard's  shoulder,  and  looked  at  me. 
I  understood  him,  and  waved  mine  in  thanks. 

And  in  his  last  look  as  we  drove  away,  I  saw 
that  he  was  very  sorry  for  me.  I  was  glad  to 
see  it.  I  felt  for  my  old  self  as  the  dead  may 
feel  if  they  ever  revisit  these  scenes.  I  was  glad 
to  be  tenderly  remembered,  to  be  gently  pitied, 
not  to  be  quite  forgotten. 
» 
CHAPTER  XL VL— Stop  Him  ! 

Darknbss  rests  upon  Tom-all-alone*s.  Di- 
lating and  dilating  since  the  sun  went  down  last 
night,  it  has  gradually  swollen  until  it  fills  eveiy 
void  in  the  place.  For  a  time  there  were  some 
dungeon  lights  burning,  as  the  lamp  of  Life 
burns  in  Tom-all-alone's,  heavily,  heavily,  in  the 
nauseous  air,  and  winking— as  that  lamp,  too, 
winks  in  Tom-all-alone's — at  many  horrible 
things.  But  they  are  blotted  out.  The  mooa 
has  eyed  Tom  with  a  dull  cold  stare,  as  admit- 
ting some  puny  emulation  of  herself  in  his  desert 
region  unfit  for  life,  and  blasted  by  volcanic  fires; 
but  she  has  passed  on,  and  is  gone.  The  black- 
est nightmare  in  the  infernal  stables  grazes  on 
Tom-all-alone's,  and  Tom  is  fast  asleep. 

Much  mighty  speech-making  there  has  been, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  concerning  Tom, 
and  much  wrathful  disputation  how  Tom  shall 
be  got  right.  Whether  he  shall  be  put  into  the 
main  road  by  constables,  or  by  beadles,  or  by 
bell-ringing,  or  by  force  of  figures,  or  by  correct 
principles  of  taste,  or  by  high  church,  or  by  low 
church,  or  by  no  church ;  whether  he  shall  be  set 
to  splitting  trusses  of  polemical  straws  with  the 
crooked  knife  of  his  mind,  or  whether  he  shall  be 
put  to  stone-breaking  instead.  In  the  midst  of 
which  dust  and  noise,  there  is*but  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear,  to  wit,  that  Tom  only  may  and  can, 
or  shall  and  will,  be  reclaimed  according  to  some- 
body's theory  but  nobody's  practice.  And  in  the 
hopeful  meantime,  Tom  goes  to  perdition  head 
foremost  in  his  old  determined  spirit. 

But  he  has  his  revenge.  Even  the  winds  are 
his  messengers,  and  they  serve  him  in  these  hours 
of  darkness.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  Tom's  cor- 
rupted blood  but  propagates  infection  and  conta- 
gion somewhere.  It  shall  pollute,  this  rery  nigfat, 
the  choice  stream  (in  which  chemists  on  analysis 
would  find  the  genuine  nobility)  of  a  Norman 
house,  and  his  Grace  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
Nay  to  the  infamous  allianoe.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  Tom's  slime,  not  a  cubic  inch  of  any 
pestilential  gas  in  which  he  lives,  not  one  obsce- 
nity or  degradation  about  him,  not  an  igncN*anoe, 
not  a  wickedness,  not  a  brutality  of  his  commit- 
ting, but  shall  work  its  retribution,  through  eveiy 
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order  of  society,  up  to  the  proudest  of  the  proud, 
and  to  the  highest  of  the  high.  Verily,  what 
with  tainting,  plundering,  and  spoiling,  Tom  has 
his  revenge. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Tom-all-alone's  be 
uglier  by  day  or  by  night;  but  on  the  argument 
that  the  more  that  is  seen  of  it  the  more  shock- 
ing it  must  be,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  to  the 
imagination  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made  so  bad  as 
the  reality,  day  carries  it.  The  day  begins  to 
break  now ;  and  in  truth  it  might  be  better  for 
tiie  national  glory  even  that  the  sun  should  some- 
times set  upon  the  British  dominions,  than  that 
it  should  ever  rise  upon  so  vile  a  wonder  as  Tom. 

A  brown  sunburnt  gentleman,  who  appears  in 
■ome  inaptitude  for  sleep  to  be  wandering  abroad 


rather  than  counting  the  hours  on  a  restless  pil- 
low, strode  hitherward  at  this  quiet  time.  At- 
tracted by  curiosity,  he  often  pauses  and  looks 
about  him,  up  and  down  the  miserable  by-ways. 
Nor  is  he  merely  curious,  for  in  his  bright  dark 
eye  there  is  compassionate  interest;  and  as  he 
looks  here  and  there,  he  seems  to  understand 
such  wretchedness,  and  to  have  studied  it  before. 
On  the  banks  of  the  stagnant  channel  of  mud 
which  is  the  main  street  of  Tom-all-alone's,  no- 
thing is  to  be  seen  but  the  crazy  houses,  shut  up 
and  silent.  No  waking  creature  save  himself 
appears,  except  in  one  direction  where  he  sees 
the  solitary  Hgure  of  a  woman  sitting  on  a  door- 
step. He  walks  that  way.  Approaching,  he 
observes  that  she  has  journeyed  a  long  distance, 
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snd  is  footsore  and  tr&vel-st&ined.  She  sits  on 
the  doorstep  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  waiting, 
with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  Beside  her  is  a  canras  bag,  or  bundle, 
she  has  carried.  She  is  dozing  probably,  for  she 
gives  no  heed  to  his  steps  as  he  comes  toward 
her. 

The  broken  footway  is  so  narrow,  that  when 
Allan  Woodcourt  comes  to  where  the  woman 
sits,  he  has  to  turn  into  the  road  to  pass  her. 
Looking  down  at  her  face,  his  eye  meets  hers, 
and  he  stops. 

"What  is  the  matter?'* 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Can't  you  make  them  hear  ?  Do  y»u  want 
to  be  let  m?" 

"  Vm  waiting  till  they  get  up  at  another  house 
— a  lodging-house — not  here,"  the  woman  pa- 
tiently returns.  "  Tm  waiting  here  because 
there  will  be  sun  here  presently  to  warm  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  sitting  in  the  street." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.    It  don't  matter." 

A  habit  in  him  of  speaking  to  the  poor,  and  of 
avoiding  patronage  or  condescension,  or  childish- 
neiis  (which  is  the  favorite  device,  many  people 
deeming  it  quite  a  subtlety  to  talk  to  them  like 
little  spelling  books),  has  put  him  on  good  terms 
with  the  woman  easily. 

"Let  me  look  at  your  forehead,"  he  says, 
bending  down.  "I  am  a  doctor.  Don't  be 
afraid.     I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world." 

He  knows  that  by  touching  her  with  his  skill- 
ful and  accustomed  hand,  he  can  soothe  her  yet 
more  readily.  She  makes  a  slight  objection,  say- 
ing, "  It's  nothing;"  but  he  has  scarcely  laid  liis 
fingers  on  the  wounded  place  when  she  lifts  it  up 
to  the  light 

"Ay!  A  bad  bruise,  and  the  skin  broken. 
This  must  be  very  sore." 

"  It  do  ache  a  little,  sir,"  retiuns  the  woman, 
with  a  started  tear  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Let  me  try  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  My 
handkerchief  won't  hurt  you." 

"0  dear  no,  sir,  I'm  sure  of  that!" 

He  cleanses  the  injured  place  and  dries  it ;  and 
having  carefully  examined  it  and  gently  pressed 
it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  takes  a  small  case 
from  his  pocket,  dresses  it,  and  binds  it  up. 
While  he  is  thus  employed,  he  says,  after  laugh- 
faig  at  his  establishing  a  surgery  in  the  street : 

"And  BO  your  husband  is  a  brickmaker  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?"  asks  the  wo- 
man, astonished. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  so,  from  the  color  of  the  clay 
upon  your  bag  and  on  your  dress.  And  I  know 
brickmakers  go  about  working  at  piecework  in 
different  places.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
known  them  cruel  to  their  wives  too." 

The  woman  hastily  lifts  up  her  eyes  as  if  she 
would  deny  that  her  injury  is  referable  to  such  a 
cause.  But  feeling  the  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
and  seeing  his  busy  and  composed  face,  she 
quietly  drops  them  again. 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asks  the  surgeon. 


"He  got  into  trouble  last  night,  sir;  but  he'll 
look  for  me  at  the  lodg^g-house." 

"He  will  get  into  worse  trouble  if  he  often 
misuses  his  larg^  and  heavy  hand  as  he  has  mis- 
used it  here.  But  you  forgave  him,  brutal  as  he 
is,  and  I  say  no  more  of  him,  except  that  I  wish 
he  deserved  it.    You  have  no  young  child  ?** 

The  wonum  shakes  her  head.  "  One  as  I  calls 
mine,  sir,  but  it's  Liz's." 

"Your  own  is  dead.  I  see!   Poor  little  thing  I*' 

By  this  time  he  has  finished,  and  is  putting  up 
his  case.  "I  suppose  you  have  some  settled 
home?  Is  it  far  from  here?"  he  asks,  govd- 
humoredly  making  light  of  what  he  has  done,  as 
she  gets  up  and  courtesies. 

"  It's  a  good  two  or  three-and-twenty  mile  from 
here,  sir.  At  Saint  Albans.  Do  you  know  Saint 
Albans,  sir  ?  I  tiiought  you  gave  a  start  like,  as 
if  you  did!" 

"  Yes,  I  know  something  of  it.  And  now  I  will 
ask  you  a  question  in  return.  Have  you  money 
fo#  your  lodging  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  says,  "  reaUy  and  truly."  And 
she  shows  it.  He  tells  her,  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  many  subdued  thanks,  that  she  is  very  wel- 
come, gives  her  good-day,  and  walks  away.  Tom- 
all-alone's  is  still  asleep,  and  nothing  is  astir. 

Yes,  something  is !  As  he  retraces  his  way  to 
the  point  from  which  he  descried  the  woman  at  a 
distance  sitting  on  the  step,  he  sees  a  ragged 
figure  coming  very  cautiously  along,  crouching 
close  to  the  soiled  walls — which  the  wretchedest 
figure  might  as  well  avoid — and  furtively  thrust- 
ing a  hand  before  it.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  youth, 
whose  face  is  hollow,  and  whose  eyes  have  an 
emaciated  glare.  He  is  so  intent  on  getting  along 
unseen,  that  even  the  apparition  of  a  stranger  in 
whole  garments  does  not  tempt  him  to  look  back. 
He  shades  his  face  with  his  ragged  elbow  as  he 
passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  goes 
shrinking  and  creepiiig  on,  with  his  anxious  hand 
before  him,  and  his  shapeless  clothes  hanging  in 
shreds.  Clothes  made  for  what  purpose,  or  of 
what  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
They  look,  in  color  and  in  substance,  like  a  bun- 
dle of  rank  leaves  of  swampy  growth,  that  rotted 
long  ago. 

Allan  Woodcourt  pauses  to  look  after  him  and 
note  all  this,  with  a  shadowy  belief  that  he  has 
seen  the  boy  before.  He  can  not  recall  how,  or 
where ;  but  there  is  some  association  in  his  mind 
with  such  a  form.  He  imagines  that  he  must 
have  seen  it  in  some  hospital  or  refuge ;  still  he 
can  not  make  out  why  it  comes  with  any  special 
force  on  his  remembrance. 

He  is  gradually  emerging  from  Tom-all-alone's 
in  the  morning  light,  thinking  about  it,  when  he 
hears  running  feet  behind  him ;  and  looking  round, 
sees  the  boy  scouring  toward  him  at  great  speed, 
followed  by  the  woman. 

"Stop  him,  stop  him!"  cries  the  woman,  al- 
most breathless.     "  Stop  him,  sir !" 

He  darts  across  the  road  into  the  boy's  path, 
but  the  boy  is  quicker  than  he— makes  a  curve- 
ducks-— dives  under  his  hands— oomes  up  half-«- 
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dooea  yards  beyond  him,  and  leoun  away  af^ain. 
Still  the  woman  follows,  crying,  **  Stop  him,  air, 
pray  stop  hitai  T'  Allan,  not  knowing  but  that 
he  has  just  robbed  her  of  her  money,  follows  in 
chase,  and  runs  so  hard,  that  he  >runs  the  boy 
down  nearly  a  dozen  times  j  but  eaoh  time  he  re- 
peats the  cunre,  the  ducJc,  the  dive,  and  soours 
away  again.  To  strike  at  him,  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  would  be  to  fell  and  disable  him ;  but 
the  pursuer  can  not  resolve  to  do  that  j  and  so  the 
grimly  ridiculous  pursuit  continues.  At  last  the 
fiigitive,  hard-pressed,  takes  to  a  narrow  passage, 
and  a  court  which  has  no  thoroughlare.  Here, 
against  a  hoarding  of  decayed  timber,  he  is^ 
brought  to  bay,  and  tumbles  down,  lying  gasping 
at  his  pursuer,  who  stands  and  gasjps  at  him  ui^il 
the  woman  comes  up. 

^'  0  you  Jo  1"  cries  the  woman.  **  What  ?  I 
have  iound  you  at  last  I" 

*^  Jo,"  repeats  Allan,  looking  at  him  with  at- 
tention }  **  Jo !  Stay.  To  be  sure  I  1  recollect 
this  lad  some  time  ago  being  brought  before  the 
coroner." 

'*  Yes,  I  see  yon  once  afore  at  the  Inkwhich," 
whimpers  Jo.  **  What  of  that  ?  Can't  yon  never 
let  such  an  mifortnet  as  me  alone  ?  Aji^t  I  nn- 
fortnet  enough  for  you  yet?  How  unfortnet  do 
you  want  me  fur  to  be  ?  I've  been  a-chivied  and 
a-chivied,  fust  by  one  on  you  and  nixt  by  another 
on  you,  till  I'm  worrited  to  skins  and  Umm.  The 
lakwhich  wam't  my  fsult.  /  done  nothink.  He 
wos  wery  good  to  me,  he  woe  ]  he  woe  the  only 
one  I  knowed  to  speak  to,  as  ever  come  across  my 
crossing.  It  an't  wery  likely  I  should  want  him 
to  be  Inkwhich'd.  I  only  wish  I  wos,  myself.  I 
dont  know  why  I  don't  go  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  water,  I'm  sure  I  don't." 

He  says  it  with  such  a  pitiable  air,  and  hit 
gnmy  tears  appear  so  real,  and  he  lies  in  the  cor- 
ner up  against  the  hoarding  so  like  a  growth  of 
fhngus  or  any  unwholesome  excrescence  produced 
there  in  neglect  and  impurity,  that  Allan  Wood- 
court  is  softened  toward  him.  He  says  to  the 
woman,  **  Miserable  creature^  what  has  he 
done?" 

To  which  she  only  replies,  shaking  her  head  at 
the  prostrate  figure  more  amazedly  than  angrily: 
^'0  you  Jo,  yon  Jo.    I  have  found  you  at 

UBtV* 

^*  What  has  he  done?"  says  Allan.  "Has  he 
robbed  you?" 

>t  No,  sir,  no.  Bobbed  me  ?  He  did  nothing 
but  what  was  kind-hearted  by  me,  and  that's  the 
wonder  of  it." 

Allan  looks  from  Jo  to  the  woman,  and  firom 
the  woman  to  Jo,  vraiting  for  on^  of  them  to  nn- 
tmrtl  the  riddle. 

"  But  he  was  along  with  me,  sir,"  says  the 

vroman — '*  O  yon  Jo  l^-he  was  along  with  me, 

six,  down  at  Sbint  Albans,  ill,  and  a  young  lady, 

Jxffd  bless  her  for  a  good  friend  to  me,  took  pity 

^on  him  when  I  dursn't,  and  took  him  home^— " 

Allan  shrinks  back  from  him  with  a  sudden 
honor. 

**TeB,  sir,  yes.  Took  him  home,  and  made  him 
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comfortable,  and  like  a  thankless  monster  he  ran 
away  in  the  night,  and  never  has  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since,  till  I  set  eyes  en  him  just  now. 
And  that  young  lady  that  was  such  apretty  dear, 
caught  his  illness,  lost  her  beautiful  looks,  and 
wouldn't  hardly  be  known  for  the  same  young 
lady  now,  if  it  wasn't  for  her  angel  temper,  and 
her  pretty  shape,  and  her  sweet  voice.  Bo  you 
know  it  ?  Ton  ungrateful  wretch,  do  you  know 
that  this  is  all  along  of  you,  and  of  her  goodness 
to  you?"  demands  the  woman,  beginning  to  rage 
at  him  as  she  recalls  it,  and  breaking  into  pas- 
sionate tears. 

The  boy,  in  rough  sort  stunned  by  what  he 
hears,  falls  to  smearing  his  dirty  forehead  with 
his  dirty  palm,  and  to  staring  at  the  ground,  and 
to  shaking  from  head  to  foot  until  the  orasy  hoard- 
ing against  which  he  leans  rattles. 

Allan  restrains  the  woman,  merely  by  a  quiet 
gesture,  but  effectually. 

*<  Richard  told  me,"  he  falters,  <*— I  mean,  I 
have  heard  of  this — don't  mind  me  for  a  moment, 
I  will  speak  presently." 

He  turns  away,  and  stands  for  a  ¥^le  looking 
out  at  the  covered  passage.  When  he  comes 
back,  he  has  recovered  his  composure;  except 
that  he  contends  against  an  avoidance  of  the  boy, 
which  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  absorbs  the 
vroman's  attention. 

"  You  bear  what  she  says.  But  get  up,  get 
up!" 

Jo,  shaking  and  chattering,  slowly  rises,  and 
stands,  after  the  manner  of  his  tribe  in  a  diffi- 
culty, sideways  against  tht  hoarding,  resting  one^ 
of  his  hij^  shoulders  against  it,  and  covertly  rub- 
bing his  right  hand  over  his  left,  and  his  left  foot 
over  his  right 

'*  Yon  hear  what  she  sAys,  and  I  know  it's  true. 
Have  you  been  here  ever  since?" 

"  Wisherroaydie  if  I  seen  Tom-all-alone's  till 
this  blessed  morning,"  replies  Jo,  hoarsely. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  now  ?" 

Jo  looks  all  round  the  confined  court,  looks  at 
his  questioner  no  hif^r  tiian  the  knees,  and 
finally  answers : 

'-*  I  don't  know  how  to  do  notiiink,  and  I  can't 
get  nothink  to  do.  I'm  wery  poor  and  ill,  and  I 
thought  I'd  come  back  here  when  there  wam't 
nobody  about,  and  lay  down  and  hide  somewheres 
as  I  knows  on  till  arter  dark,  and  then  go  and 
beg  a  trifle  of  Mr.  Sangsby.  He  wos  alius  willin 
fur  to  give  me  somethink,  he  wos,  though  Mis. 
Sangsby  she  was  alius  a-chivying  on  me — like 
every  body  every  wheres." 

"  Where  have  yon  come  from  ?*' 

Jo  looks  aQ  round  the  court  again,  looks  at  his 
questioner's  knees  again,  and  concludes  by  laying 
his  profile  against  the  hoarding  in  a  sort  of  re- 
signation* 

"  Did  yon  hear  me  ask  you  where  you  have 
come  from?" 

"  Tramp,  then,"  says  Jo. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  proceeds  Allan,  making  a 
strong  effort  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  going 
very  near  to  hin^  and  leaning  over  him  with  to 
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expression  of  oonfidence,  "  tell  me  how  it  came 
about  that  you  left  that  house,  when  the  good 
young  lady  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pity 
you,  and  take  you  home.'' 

Jo  suddenly  comes  out  of  his  resignation^  and 
excitedly  declares,  addressing  the  woman,  "that 
he  never  known  about  the  young  lady,  that  he 
never  heem  about  it,  that  he  never  went  fur  to 
hurt  her,  that  he  would  sooner  have  hurt  his  own 
self^  that  he'd  sooner  have  had  his  unfortnet  ed 
chopped  off  than  ever  gone  a^nigh  her,  and  that 
she  wos  wery  good  to  him,  she  wos.".  Conducting 
himself  throughout  as  if  in  his  poor  fashion  he 
really  meant  it,  and  winding  up  with  some  yery 
miserable  sobs. 

Allan  Woodcourt  sees  that  this  is  not  a  sham. 
He  constrains  himself  to  touch  him.  "Come, 
Jo.     TeUme?"  ^ 

"  No.  I  dustn't,"  sajrs  Jo,  relapsing  into  the 
profile  state.     "  I  dustn't,  or  I  would." 

"But  I  must  know,"  returns  the  other,  "aU 
the  same.    Come,  Jo." 

After  two  or  three  such  adjurations,  Jo  lifts 
up  his  head  again,  looks  round  the  court  again, 
and  says  in  a  low  voice, "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
think.     I  was  took  away.     There  !'* 

"  Took  away  ?    In  the  night  ?" 

"  Ah  r '  Very  apprehensive  of  being  overheard, 
Jo  looks  about  him,  and  even  glances  up  some 
ten  feet  at  the  top  of  the  hoarding,  an^kthrough 
the  cracks  in  it,  lest  the  object  of  his  distrust 
should  be  looking  over,  or  hidden  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Who  took  you  away  ?" 

"I  dustn't  name  him,"  says  Jo.  'U  dustn't 
do  it,  sir." 

"But  I  want,  in  the  young  lady's  name,  to 
know.  You  may  trust  me.  No  one  else  riiall 
hear." 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  know,"  replies  Jo,  shaking 
his  head  fearfuUy,  "as  he  don't  hear." 

"  Why,  he  is  not  in  this  place." 

"  Oh,  ain't  he,  though  ?"  says  Jo.  "  He's  in 
all  manner  of  places,  all  at  vnmst" 

Allan  looks  at  him  in  perplexity,  but  discovers 
some  real  meaning  and  good  faith  at  the  bottom 
of  this  bewildering  reply.  He  patiently  awaits 
an  explicit  answer ;  and  Jo,  more  baffled  by  his 
patience  than  by  any  thmg  else,  at  last  desper- 
ately whispers  a  name  in  his  ear. 

"Ayl"  says  Allan.  "Why,  what  had  you 
been  doing?" 

"Nothink,  sir.  Never  done  nothink  to  get 
myself  into  no  trouble,  'sept  in  not  moving  on 
and  the  Inkwhich.  But  I'm  a-moving  on  now. 
I'm  a-moving  on  to  the  berryin  ground — ^that's 
the  move  as  I'm  up  to." 

"  No,  no,'  we  wiXL  try  to  prevent  that  But 
what  did  he  do  with  you?" 

"Put  me  in  a  horaepittle,"  replied  Jo,  whis- 
pering, "till  I  was  discharged,  then  giv  me  a 
Uttle  money— four  half  bulls,  wot  you  may  call 
half-crowns — and  ses,  *  Hook  it  I  Nobody  wants 
you  here,'  he  ses.  *  You  hook  it.  You  go  and 
tnunp,'  he  ses.     *  You  move  on,'  he  ses.     *  Don't 


let  me  ever  see  you  nowheres  within  forty  mile 
of  London,  or  you'll  repent  it.'  ^  I  shall,  if 
evor  he  does^ee  me,  and  he'll  see  me  if  I'm  above 
ground,"  concludes  Jo,  nervously  repeating  all 
his  former  precautions  and  investigations. 

Allan  considers  a  little ;  then  remarks,  tuning 
to  the  woman,  but  keeping  an  encouraging  eye 
on  Jo :  "  He  is  not  so  ungrateful  as  you  sappoMd. 
He  had  a  rea^Mm  for  going  away,  though  it  was 
an  insufficient  one." 

"Thank'ee,  sir,  thank'eel"  exclaims  Jo. 
"  There  now !  See  how  hard  yon  wos  upon  me. 
But  ony  you  tell  the' young  lady  wot  the  genlmn 
ses,  and  it's  all  right.  For  you  wos  wery  good 
to  me  too,  and  I  knows  it." 

"  Now,  Jo,"  says  Allan,  keeping  his  eye  upon 
him,  "  come  with  me,  and  I  will  find  you  a  bet- 
ter place  than  this  to  lie  down  and  hide  in.  If  I 
take  one  aide  of  the  way  and  you  the  otiier,  to 
aroid  observation,  you  vdll  not  'hook  it,'  I  know 
very  Well,  if  yon  make  me  a  promise." 

"  I  won't,  not  unless  I  wos  to  see  kim  a-com- 
ing,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  I  take  your  word.  Half  the  town 
is  getting  up  by  this  time,  and  the  whole  town 
will  be  broad  awake  in  another  hour.  Come 
along.    Good  day  again,  my  good  woman." 

"  Good  day  again^  sir,  and  I  thank  yon  kindly 
many  times  again."  ^ 

She  has  been  sitting  on  her  bag,  deeply  atten- 
tive, and  iiow  rises  and  takes  it  up.  *  Jo^  repeat- 
in?*  **Ony  you  tell  tiie  young  lady  as  I  never 
went  fur  to  hurt  her,  and  wot  the  genlmn  ses !" 
nods  and  shambles,  and  shivers,  and  smean  and 
blinks,  and  half  laughs  and  half  cries  a  £ueweU 
to  her,  and  takes  his  creeping  way  along  altar 
Allan  Woodcourt,  close  to  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  In  this  order,  the  two 
come  ttp  out  of  Tom-all*alone's  into  the  1 
rays  of  the  sunli^t  and  the  purer  air. 


CHAMOIS   HUNTING  IN  THE   MOUNT- 
AINS  OF  BAVARIA. 

THERE  are  places  in  Berchtesgaden  where  a 
whole  mountain- ridge  has  but  a  single  out- 
let—one spot  only  by  which  even  a  chamms  can 
pass  out.  If,  therefore,  this  be  stopped  up  by 
artificial  means,  a  natural  inclosure  of  rocks  is 
at  once  formed,  shutting  in,  like  a  park  wall,  die 
game  for  many  miles.  This  circumstance  shows 
at  once  the  abruptness  of  their  formation.  The 
stags,  that  might  otherwise  cross  the  lake  by 
swimming,  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  poles 
moored  in  deep  water,  and  left  to  float  on  the 
sur&ce.  When  Che  deer  have  reached  the  poles, 
their  progress  is  arrested  ;  for,  being  out  of  their 
depth,  they  are  unable  to  dimb  over  them ;  and 
turning,  swim  back  again  to  the  ^ore. 

It  was  here  that  a  friend  of  mine  perfefHMJ 
an  exploit  which  hardly  the  boldest  hunter  could 
surpass — a  deed  so  very  perihma  that  I  never 
think  of  the  several  circumstances  attendiBg  it, 
without  feeling  something  like  giddiness  ud 
being  ill  at  ease.  Yet  there  is  a  strange  ehaim 
in  danger ;  and,  as  a  ehild  will  ask  Iw  a  tale  to 
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t>e  repeated  which  it  has  already  often  heard  and 
been  frightened  at,  so  I  inquired  again  about  my 
friend*8  adventure  when,  the  other  day,  we  were 
once  more  together. 

"  Tell  me,  Arco,"  said  I,  "  the  story  of  your 
going  after  the  buck  you  shot  near  the  Konigs 
See---the  terrible  place,  you  know,  where  in 
coming  back  you  grew  giddy  and  sat  down,  and 
thought  you  would  never  be  able  to  get  out 
again." 

'*  That  was  on  the  Ober  See  where  you  mean, 
just  opposite  Thai  Berg  Wand ;  but  I  thought 
you  knew  the  story  already." 

''So  I  do,"  I  replied;  "you  told  it  us  all  a 
long  time  ago,  one  day  after  dinner ;  but  I  donH 
remember  the  particulars  exactly,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  it  again." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  **  this  was  how  it  happened : 
— I  had  wounded  a  chamois,  and  as  usual  he 
climbed  up  and  passed  along  a  wall  of  rock, 
where  we  lost  sight  of  him.  We  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  out  further  on,  for  it 
was  a  terrible  place,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  Tory  high  up,  was  it  not  1"  I  asked,  in- 
terrupting him,  ''right  over  the  lake." 

"  Three  thousand  feet,"  he  replied ;  "  not  an 
inch  less — that  I  am  certain  of :  it  was  a  perfeet 
wall  of  rock,  and  below  was  the  lake.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  water  was  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  though  Irom  the  great  height 
it  looked  as  if  it  were  so.  It  was  perhaps  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  off,  but  that  did  not  make  much  dif> 
ference.  Nor  was  the  wall  of  rock,  though  it 
looked  so,  as  perpendicular  as  a  plummet-line ; 
sometimes  it  receded,  and  then  advanced  again, 
a»  is  always  the  case.     If  you  had  fallen,  yon 

•  might  have  bounded  off  from  some  projecting 
crag  once  or  twice,  but  would  at  last  have  drop- 
ped into  the  lake,  though  not  quite  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Well,  we  all  said  that  the 
chamois,  if  left  quiet,  would  be  sure  to  come 
down  again,  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  him 
now  and  not  follow  him.  The  thing  was,  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  truth  were  told,  none  of  us  had  any 
wish  to  go  along  that  narrow  ledge;  and  we 
therefore  persuaded  ourselves  the  best  thing 
would  be  not  to  disturb  him.     But  we  first  made 

*  a  fire  to  prevent  his  coming  back,  and  thus  had 
him  safe  where  he  was  till  the  morrow." 

"  This  was  in  the  afternoon  ?" 

"Yes,  and  we  then  went  home.  The  next 
day,  when  out  stalking,  I  looked  across  with  my 
glass  from  a  mountain  opposite  to  where  I  thought 
he  must  be ;  and  sure  enough  I  saw  him  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  leaning  against  a  pine  that 
grew  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock." 

"  Was  he  not  dead  then  1"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  was  dead ;  but  he  must  have  expired 
while  leaning  against  the  tree,  for  he  was  sitting 
exactly  as  if  alive ;  had  no  tree  been  there,  he 
would  have  rolled  over,  and  we  should  never 
have  seen  any  thing  more  of  him.  Well,  I  then 
went  to  see  about  fetching  him  out,  but  they  all 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  along  the 
ledge.  However,  the  chamois  was  there,  and  I 
was  determined  not  to  lose  him  without  at  least 


making  a  trial  to  reach  the  place.  So  I  went 
first,  and  a  young  forester  and  one  of  the  wood- 
cutters followed." 

"  How  broad  was  the  ledge  1"  I  asked. 
"  It  was  nowhere  broader  than  from  here  to 
there,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  two  lines  in  the 
flooring  of  the  room,  marking  a  space  of  seven- 
teen inches  wide ;  "  broader  than  that  it  was  no- 
where—^f  that  I  am  certain ;  but  in  many  parts 
it  was  not  larger  than  this  border,"  pointing  to 
some  inlaid  woodwork,  seven  inches  wide ;  "  and 
on  one  side,  rising  up  above  y6u,  the  wall  of 
rock,  and  on  the  other  a  depth  of  3000  feet  down 
to  the  lake.  We  went  along  some  way,  when 
there,  right  before  us,  was  a  gap — ^not  very  broad, 
it  is  true,  but  still  too  wide  to  step  across,  or 
even  for  a  jump.  The  cleft  was,  perhaps,  five 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  below  in  the  chasm  it 
was  wild  and  frightful  to  look  at." 
"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  passi" 
"  We  had  a  tree  cut  down,  and  flung  the  stem 
across,  and  went  over  one  after  the  other.  At 
last  we  reached  the  place  where  the  chamois  lay. 
It  was  a  green  spot,  just  large  enough  for  us 
three  to  stand  upon — as  nearly  the  size  of  this 
round  table  as  may  be  (forty-two  inches  in  di- 
ameter), only  it  was  rather  longer  at  one  end, 
which  gave  us  more  room  to  open  and  clean  the 
chamois.  Now  we  had  to  return,  and  to  carry 
the  buck  with  us ;  that  was  the  most  diflicult 
part  of  our  undertaking." 

'*  It  was  in  going  back  you  grew  giddy,  was  it  < 
not]" 

"  Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  was 
not  exactly  giddiness  either,  but  rather  fright — 
a  feeling  that  now  it  was  aU  over  with  me,  and 
that  I  should  never  come  out  again.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  or  it  would  really  have  been 
all  over  with  me ;  so  pulling  out  my  flask,  I 
took  a  long  draught  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  it, 
and  sat  down  to  recover  myself." 

"  But  where  ? — ^not  on  the  narrow  ledge  sure- 
ly]" 

"Yes,  on  the  ledge,  with  my  feet  hanging 
over.  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  I  sat  there 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  then  came 
the  getting  up — that  was  a  difficult  piece  of 
work ;  for  as  the  ledge  was  narrow,  I  could  not 
turn  as  I  should  have  done  any  where  else ;  for, 
if  I  had,  my  shoulder,  or  elbow,  or  head  might 
have  knocked  against  the  rock  behind  me,  .and 
that,  causing  me  to  lose  my  balance,  would  have 
sent  me  over ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  get  first  one 
foot  up  very  carefully,  and  then  at  last  the 
other,  and  when  that  was  done,  all  the  rest  I 
managed  well  enough.  Nothing  on  earth,  how- 
ever, should  ever  induce  me  to  go  that  way 
again." 

"  How  long  was  the  way  altogether]"  I  asked 
— "  the  ledge  that  projected  from  the  face  of  the 
rock." 

"  Altogether  about  two  hundred  yards.  But 
then  you  must  not  think  it  was  every  where  so 
narrow  as  this  strip  of  wood,  though  often  it 
was  not  broader ; .  nor  was  the  rock  at  our  side 
every  where  quite  perpendidilar ;  but  sometimes 
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it  sloped  back,  now  more,  now  less,  which  of 
course  made  it  mach  easier  for  as.  If  it  had 
been  the  whole  way  so  narrow,  nobody  in  the 
wofld  conld  have  borne  it ;  and  the  rock  was 
not  every  where  quite  smooth ;  but  here  and 
there,  exactly  perhaps  where  the  ledge  was  nar- 
rowest, would  be  a  little  roughness  or  projection, 
on  which  we  could  hold  with  our  fingers ;  and 
that,  you  know,  was  quite  enough  to  make  the 
passage  possible.  For  example,  at  the  gap 
across  which  we  flung  the  tree;  there,  rising 
up  from  below,  was  the  point  of  a  rook.  We 
could  just  lay  hold  of  it,  by  stooping  down  as 
we  crossed  our  narrow  bridge.  This  was  a 
lucky  chance,  for  without  such  help  we  could 
not  possibly  have  passed,  there  being  nothing  on 
either  side  to  steady  ourselves  by :  the  cleft  in 
the  rock  went  all  the  way  up,  and  to  walk  across 
that  fir-tree  like  a  rope-dancer,  three  thousand 
feet  high  in  the  air,  was  no  joke.  As  it  was,  that 
chance  piece  of  rock  helped  us  over  capitally.'* 

*"  But  the  rock,  I  suppose,  rose  some  height 
beside  you,  did  it  noti  for,  if  not,  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  make  an  aid  of  it  in  cross- 
ing" 

"  No,"  replied  my  friend,  "the  rock  only  came 
up  just  to  about  Uie  tree.  That  was  the  diffi- 
culty: we  had  to  stoop  down,  almost  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  planting  one  foot  firmly  on  the 
ledge,  to  slide  the  other  forward,  till  we  thought 
we  could  manage  to  reach  as  far  as  to  the  point 
of  rock,  without  losing  our  balance.  We  tried 
first  of  course,  then  stretched  out  one  hand  fur- 
ther and  further  till  at  last  we  had  reached  it. 
Once  in  our  hand  i£  wbb  all  right.  Then  the 
other  foot  was  to  be  gently  advanced  dose  to 
the  first ;  and  again  slided  carefully  forward  to 
the  opposite  ledge;  and  when  it  was  firmly 
planted  there,  and  v^e  thought  we  were  welt 
balanced,  the  bit  of  rock  was  let  go,  and  the  loot 
still  on  the  middle  of  the  tree  was  quickly  brought 
up  beside  the  other.  Luckily  the  rock  rose  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  gap ;  for  if  it  had  been 
nearer  one  side  or  the  other  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  the  passage,  as  it  would  then  have 
been  impossible  to  reach  and  lay  hold  of  the 
stone,  while  one  foot  was  still  on  firm  ground, 
■  "  When  you  came  back,  how  did  you  lift  the 
chamois  over  the  gap  T"  I  inquired.  "  You  surely 
did  not  carry  him  over*!" 

"  No  indeed,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  get  over  ourselves,  without  having  a  dead 
weight  like  that  at  our  backs.  When  vre  had 
him  so  far,  we  pushed  him  forward  on  the  tree, 
dll  one  of  us  on  the  opposite  side  could  lay  hold 
of  his  fore  legs  and  pull  him  over ;  but  we  tied 
him  first  to  a  rock:  we  dared  not  trust  to  our 
being  able  to  hold  him ;  for  had  he  slipped  while 
in  our  hands,  he  would  have  pulled  us  over  too." 

"But,"  said  I,  "to  me  it  is  unintelligible  how 
It  is  possible  to  get  along  a  ledge  so  narrow, 
when  you  have  a  wall  close  beside  you.*  Your 
own  shoulder  or  hip,  knocking  against  it,  must 
make  you  lose  your  balance.  It  is  all  very  well 
when  the  face  of  the  rock  inclines  away  from 
you ;  but  when  straight  up— that  is  what  I  do 


not  understand."  And  I  tried  to  move  alAiig* 
side  the  wall  of  the  room  with  my  body  eloM 
against  it. 

"  In  that  way  of  course  you  esa  not,"  said  he, 
watching  me.  "  For  it  is  an  okl  joke  to  plam  a 
person  with  one  foot  close  against  a  wall,  paraOd 
with  it,  and  to  tdl  him  to  lift  up  the  other.  He 
is  unable  to  do  it  of  course ;  he  loses  his  balance 
at  once ;  but  move  your  foot  a  little,  with  yooi 
toes  to  the  wall,  and  heel  overhanging  the  ledge,^ 
he  continued,  and  trying  the  experiment  hinuel^ 
while  he  spoke—"  no,  that  is  not  quite  ciioii|li 
yet — a  little  more-— ah !  yes,  that  will  do  now. 
You  see  now  I  can  lift  up  the  other  foot"  And 
taming  with  his  fkoe  to  the  waU,  he  moved  i 
step  in  advance.  "And  then,  as  I  said  befim, 
the  wall  is  seldom  quite  straight,  and  ene  can 
hold  on  a  little  here  and  there.  But  it  was  not 
merely  ourselves— there  was  the  tree— we  had 
to  go  back  and  drag  the  tree  along  the  ledge." 

"  I  only  wonder  that  yon  foond  any  one  to  ac- 
company you.  I  am  stvpriaed,  that  when  llie 
othera  saw  you  were  determined  to  ventuie,  (b^ 
did  not  let  you  make  the  attempt  alone." 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  "they  would  not  de 
that;  first  they  think  that  they  climb  better  tbn 
any  one  else ;  and  that,  where  a  gentleman  goee, 
they  can  also.  Beside  this,  I  must  s^,  aU  tbose 
fellows  in  the  mountains  never  desert  you  in 
time  of  need :  they  have  a  fiMling  of  honor, 
which  I  never  met  with  in  a  like  degree  dse- 
where.  I  went,  and  that  was  enough;  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  stay  behind." 

"  It  is  the  only  time  you  were  giddy:  I  fOp- 
pose  it  is  the  t^rliest  place  yon  ever  were  in,  ii 
it  noti" 

"Why,  yea^  I  can  not  remember  having  beei. 
in  any  more  dangerous.  But  what  was  so  di^ 
agreeable  in  this  case,  was  having  to  reton  bj 
the  same  path  ;  that  makes  the  matter  a  thou- 
sand times  worse.  In  going  the  first  tiaek  tf 
you  do  feel  uncomfortable,  you  have  the  ooneo- 
lation  of  knovring  that  you  are  leaving  the  dn- 
ger  behind  you,  and  that  every  step  bfinge  yea 
nearer  the  accompHdnnent  of  your  undertaloBg. 
Besides,  the  first  time  the  difficulties  are  aD  new; 
you  are  not  aware  how  great  they  are,  till  yos 
are  in  the  very  midst  of  them  and  they  are  half* 
over ;  and,  before  you  have  time  to  get  iU  at 
ease,  they  an  nearly  passed :  but  in  coming  back 
again  the  same  way,  you  have  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  danger  to  be  incurred ;  yon  remember 
what  yon  lelt  when  in  the  difficult  sitnatkn  the 
first  time,  and  have  an  unwiUingneaa,  a  thoroQ|h 
disinclination,  to  endure  the  same  once  more. 
All  is  so  fresh  in  your  mind,  that  you  bang  back 
when  called  on  to  do  it  over  again.  And  as  you 
proceed,  in  approaching  some  ugly  plaoc,  yoor 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  it  all  the  while ;  in- 
stead of  being  cahn,  yon  are  excited,  and  ftncy 
makes  the  ^fficulty  greater  even  than  it  is.  If 
fear  once  gets  hold  of  yon  under  such  eireus- 
stances,  you  are  almost  surely  lost  It  was  fisar, 
not  giddiness,  that  overcame  me,  and  made  me 
sit  down ;  for  had  I  been  giddy,  I  could  not  have 
looked,  as  I  did,  hito  the  depth  bekm;  but  it 
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WW  a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  place  I  was  m,  a 
shuddering  dread  that  I  oonld  not  ehake  off. 
What  I  drank  eaved  me;  without  it  I  ihonld 
not  hare  been  able  to  free  niyeetf  from  that  orer- 
Whelming  anxiety.'* 

"PATIENCE  IS  GENIUS!" 

THIS  was  the  maxim  of  Buffon,  the  nataraUet. 
He  used  to  avei  that  men  did  not  so  mndi 
differ  one  from  another  in  the  gifts  of  intellect 
ae  in  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  patience:  and 
he  held,  that  by  dint  of  indefiitigable  induatry, 
perseverance,  and  labor,  nearly  all  things  could 
be  accomplished. 

Labor  is  the  price  set  upon  every  thing  valu- 
able;  nor  has  any  man,  whatever  his  genius, 
risen  to  eminence  in  any  art,  profession,  or  call- 
ing, except  by  dint  of  unwearied  industry  and 
patient  labor.  And  Buffon  was  not  &r  wrong 
in  his  assertion  that  the  genius  of  great  men 
consisted  mainly  in  their  superior  patience. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  that  *'  the  mental 
disease  of  the  present  generation  is  impatience 
of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely  on  unassisted 
genius  and  natural  sagacity  ;  the  wits  of  the^e 
days  have  discovered  a  way  to  £une  which  the 
dull  caution  of  our  laborious  ancestors  dared 
never  attempt" 

The  remark  is  as  applicable  at  this  day  as  it 
was  in  Johnson's  time.  Our  young  men  are 
still  eager  to  arrive  at  great  results  without  the 
drudgeiy  of  labor.  They  would  be  scientific  and 
learned,  rich  and  wise,  without  paying  the  in- 
evitable price— hard  work.  They  get  a  smatter- 
ing of  many  things,  but  very  few  are  at  the  pains 
to  bottom  a  subject  They  resemble  too  much 
that  lady  of  fitshion  who,  desirous  of  brushing 
up  her  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  engaged 
a  master  on  the  express  condition  that  he  did 
not  plague  her  with  verbs  and  participles. 

The  present  age  being  so  decidedly  mechanic- 
al— our  leading  inventions  resulting  in  the  tri- 
umph of  science  at  the  expense  of  labor — there 
is  a  strong  tendency  and  desire  to  arrive  at  re- 
sults suddenly,  without  undergoing  the  duU  plod- 
ding which  our  laborious  ancestors  were  willing 
and  obliged  to  confront  In  education,  as  in 
other  things,  we  invent  *'  labor-saving  processes,'* 
seek  for  short  cuts  to  science,  learn  '*  French  in 
twelve  lessons,"  or  by  means  of  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet,  which  advertises  to  do  it  "  without  a 
master."  We  think  to  learn  chemistry  by  lis- 
tening to  popular  lectures  on  the  subject  at  me- 
chanics' institutes ;  and  when  we  have  inhaled 
hmghing-gas,  seen  green  water  turned  to  red, 
and  phosphorus  burnt  in  oxygen,  we  have  got 
our  smattering  of  chemistry — the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  which  is,  that  though  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  it  is  yet  good  for  nothing.  And  so  do 
we  also  learn  popular  astronomy  by  means  of  an 
orrery,  transparencies,  and  the  magic  lanterh ; 
and  geology  by  the  aid  of  pictures  and  '*  highly 
interesting  models."  We  may  not  believe  now 
that  there  is  a  royal  road  to  knowledge,  but  we 
teem  to  believe  very  firmly  in  a  '*  popular"  one. 


Wehave  science  spiced  by  pons,  and  art  seasoned 
with  anecdotes.  We  have  now  got  Conic  Gram- 
mars, Comic  Histories  of  England  and  Rome, 
and  by-and-by  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  a  Comic 
Euclid.  Thus  do  we  "  make  things  pleasant " 
on  the  road  to  knowledge ;  and  imagine  we  are 
being  educated  when  we  are  only  amused. 

But  it  will  not  do.  To  be  really  wise,  we 
must  labor  after  knowledge ;  to  be  learned,  we 
must  study ;  to  practice  self^nxlture  successftil- 
ly,  we  must  be  ^ligent  and  self-denying :  to  be 
great  in  any  thing,  we  must  have  patience.  Re- 
member the  principle  of  Apelles — '*  No  day  with 
out  a  line ;"  and  the  axiom  of  Napoleon — "  An 
hour  lost  is  a  chance  for  misibitune  in  the  fo- 
ture."  A  young  man  ought  to  bring  himself  to 
revolt  in  feeling  at  a  lost  hour,  as  if  it  were  a 
crime ;  he  needs  to  watch  himself  carefully  hour 
after  hour,  and  every  night,  before  going  to  rest, 
balance  the  accounts  of  his  day's  employment. 
If  he  do  this,  it  will  soon  become  a  habit,  and  a 
most  valuable  one. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  by 
economixing  time,  and  by  using  up  the  spare 
minutes — the  odds  and  ends  of  our  Insure  hoars. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  character,  and  been  enabled  to 
build  up  a  distinguished  reputation,  simply  by 
making  a  diligent  use  of  their  leisure  minutes. 
Professor  Lee  acquired  Hebrew  and  several  other 
languages  during  his  spare  time  in  the  evening, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman-carpenter.  Fer- 
guson learnt  astronomy  from  the  heavens  while 
herding  sheep  on  the  Highland  hills.  Stone 
learnt  mathematies  while  a  journeyman-garden- 
er. Hugh  Miller  stuped  geology  while  work- 
ing as  a  day-laborer  im  a  quarry.  By  using  up 
the  orts  and  offal  of  their  time — the  q>are  bits 
which  so  many  others  would  have  allowed  to  rua 
to  waste — these  and  a  thousaud  more  men  have 
acquired  honor,  distinction,  and  happiness  for 
themselves,  and  promoted  the  well-being  and 
!  general  advancement  of  the  world. 
I  Haydon,  in  his  lectures  on  painting,  has  given 
I  some  excellent  advice  on  this  subject.  He  says : 
"  Always  look  tempution  in  the  face,  and  never 
shirk  it.  There  is  no  being  takes  so  many  shapes 
as  Miss  Maiy  Idleness.  She  is  a  beautiful  devil, 
;  with  lustrous  teeth,  raven  hair.  Mack  eyes,  and 
a  nose  and  cheeks,  chin  and  dimple,  lips,  and 
forehead  not  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  the  worst  is, 
whatever  she  proposes  is  always  for  yoor  good. 
If  you  have  genius,  industry  alone  will  make  you 
ready  for  its  inspirations ;  if  you  have  no^  in- 
dnstry,  at  least,  will  give  you  knowledge.  I 
am  no  friend  to  that  lachrymose  croaking  about 
'  time  of  life ;'  I  am  just  as  able  now,  at  fifty- 
eight  years,  to  set  to  work  in  a  new  acquire 
ment,  as  at  eighteen  years — and  perhaps,  mor* 
able.  *  Were  I  to  begin  the  world  again,'  said 
Reynolds ;  he  would  do  all  sorts  of  things  he 
bad  neglected  to  do,  and  follow  Michael  Angelo's 
steps.  Now,  he  had  been  saying  this  forty 
years.  Why  did  he  not,  at  once,  lake  Tinto- 
retto, write  over  the  door  of  his  painting-room 
'  The  day  to  Titian,  the  night  to  Michael  An- 
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geloV  and  in  six  months  we  ihotild  have  had 
hia  limbs  more  like  legs  and  thighs  than  nine- 
pins. Why  1  because  he  had  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection^  without  the  sufficient  power 
(or  will)  to  impel  the  remedy.  After  lamenting 
this  to  Burke,  he  would  sit  down  to  a  game  of 
whist,  or  sojourn  to  the  club  to  listen  to  the 
declamations  of  Johnson.'* 

It  is  toill — force  of  purpose — that  enables  a 
man  to  do  or  be  whatever  he  sets  his  mind  on 
being  or  doing.  A  holy  man  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  Whatever  you  wish,  that  you  are :  for 
such  is  the  force  of  our  will,  joined  to  the  Di- 
vine, that  whatever  we  wish  to  be,  seriously, 
and  with  a  true  intention,  that  we  become.  No 
one  ardently  wishes  to  be  submissive,  patient, 
modest,  or  liberal,  who  does  not  become  what  he 
wishes.'* 

Even  at  advanced  years  men  can  accomplish 
much,  if  they  determine  forthwith  to  begin. 
There  are  many  late  learners  in  the  world :  Sir 
Henty  Spelman  only  commenced  the  study  of 
science  when  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age ;  and  after  this  he  became  a  most  learned 
antiquarian  and  lawyer.  Franklin  did  not  fully 
begin  his  philosophical  studies  till  he  had  reached 
his  fiftieth  year.  Boccaccio  was  thirty-five  when 
he  commenced  his  studies  in  polite  literature ; 
and  Alfieri  was  forty-six  when  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold  was  above  forty 
when  he  learned  German,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing able  to  read  Niebuhr's  works.  When  Dry- 
den  came  np  to  London  from  the  provinces, 
dressed  in  Norwich  drugget,  somewhat  above 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  did  not  even  then  know  that 
he  could  write  a  line  of  poetiy  ;  and  he  was  six- 
ty-eight when  he  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  JSneid.  Scott  was  upward  of  thirty  before  he 
published  his  MinstrelMy,  and  what  a  life  of  hard 
work  was  his  after  that.  Handel  was  forty-eight 
before  he  published  any  of  his  great  works ;  and 
Bllehemet  AH  was  above  forty  when  he  learned 
to  read  and  write.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  instances 
might  be  given  of  men  who  struck  out  an  en- 
tirely new  path,  and  successfully  entered  on  new 
studies,  at  a  comparatively  advanced  age.  None 
but  the  sick  or  indofent  will  ever  say,  **  I  am  too 
old  to  study." 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  indus- 
try, and  of  Bufibn's  maxim  that  **  patience  is 
genius,**  is  afforded  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Sb 
Isaac  Newton.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when 
he  was  questioned  respecting  the  mental  quali- 
ties vrhich  formed  the  peculiarity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  referred  it  entirely  to  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired  of  eontinuou*  attention.  '*  When  he 
was  asked,**  says  Mr.  Whewell,  "  how  he  made 
his  discourses,  he  answered,  *  By  always  think- 
ing about  them  ;*  and  at  another  time,  he  de- 
clared, that  *■  if  he  had  done  any  thing,  it  was  due 
to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought ;  I 
keep  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  daivning  opens  gradu- 
ally, by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear 
Sght.*'* 

When  William  Cecil,  afterward  Lord  Burleigh, 


was  at  St.  John's  College,  in  order  that  he  miglit 
daily  devote  several  hours  to  ptudy  vrithoat  in- 
terruption, he  made  an  agreement  with  a  bell- 
ringer  to  be  called  up  every  morning  at  four  ^ 
o'clock.  But  his  strength  was  soon  seriously ' 
impaired  thereby,  and  he  contracted  a  painful 
humor  in  his  legs,  of  which,  however,  be  go<t 
subsequently  cured.  At  sixteen  he  delivered  a 
public  lecture  on  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and 
three  years  later,  on  the  Greek  language.  He 
studied  all  subjects,  including  law,  antiquities, 
and  heraldiy,  recording  vrith  his  pen  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  notice.  His 
dispatch  of  business  was  extraordinary,  his  max- 
im being,  "  The  shortest  way  to  do  many  things 
is  to  do  only  one  thing  at  once  ;**  and  he  never 
left  a  thing  undone  with  a  view  of  recurring  to 
it  at  a  period  of  more  leisure.  When  business 
pressed,  he  rather  chose  to  encroach  on  his 
hours  of  meals  and  rest  than  omit  loiy  part  of 
his  work.  Even  when  laboring  under  pain  be 
was  carried  to  his  office  for  dis^Mtdi  of  business. 
An  eye-witness  says  of  him,  that  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  he  never  saw  him  idle  for  half 
an  hour  together ;  and  if  he  had  no  particular 
task,  which  rarely  happened,  he  would  still  busy 
himself  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating. 

As  a  concluding  illustration,  take  the  career 
of  the  late  Sir  S.  lUmully.  He  was  (he  son  of  a 
jeweler,  descended  from  a  French  refugee ;  be 
received  little  education  in  his  early  years,  but 
overcame  all  his  disadvantages  by  unwearied 
application,  and  by  efforts  constantly  directed 
toward  the  same  end :  his^  life  is  a  lesson  of 
&cts,  worth  more  than  volumes  of  moral  senti- 
ments. **I  determined^"  he  says  in  his  auto- 
biography, "when  I  was  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  apply  myself  serioa^y 
to  learning  Latin,  of  which  I,  at  that  time,  knew 
little  more  than  some  of  the  most  familiar  rules 
of  grammar.**  He  took  a  lesson  of  an  hour 
daily  from  a  teacher,  and  devoted  the  greatest 
part  oT  his  remaining  time  to  poring  over  Cesar, 
Livy,  and  Cicero.  "  In  the  course  o^  three  or 
four  years,  during  which  I  thus  applied  myself 
I  had  read  almost  eveiy  prose  vmter  of  the  age 
of  pure  Latinity,  except  those  who  have  treated 
merely  of  technical  subjects,  such  as  Varro, 
Columella,  and  Celsus.  I  had  gone  three  times 
through  the  whole  of  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus; 
I  had  read  all  Cicero,  with  the  exception,  I  be- 
lieve, only  of  his  academic  questions,  and  hit 
treatises  De  Fi$ntm9  and  De  Dninati4me.  I  had 
studied  the  roost  celebrated  of  his  orations,  his 
LceUuMy  his  Cato  Major ^  his  treatise  De  Oratore^ 
and  his  Lettere^  and  had  translated  a  great  deal 
of  Homer.  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
Juvenal,  I  had  read  over  and  over  again.'*  At 
the  same  time  he  acquired  and  studied  Greek, 
and  *'  went  through  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Greek  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  in 
the  Latin  versions  which  generally  accompanied 
the  Grecian  text.*'  He  studied  also  geography, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  ob- 
tained a  good  acquaintance  with  other  branches 
of  general  knowledge. 
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At  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  William  M. 
Lallj,  one  of  the  awom  clerks  in  Chancery ;  he 
worked  hard,  hecamfs  solicitor-general  under  the 
Fox  administration  in  1806,  and  so  on  advanced 
to  the  highest  celebrity  in  his  profession.  Yet 
he  was  always  haunted  by  a  painful  and  almost 
oppressive  sense  of  his  own  disqualifications,  if 
we  may  judge  firom  his  autobiography,  and  never 
ceased  laboring  to  remedy  them.  In  1817,  he 
says :  '*  The  highest  office  and  the  greatest  dig- 
nity that  the  Crown  has  to  bestow  might  make 
me  miserable ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ren- 
der me  happier  than  I  already  am.  One  great 
source  of  misery  to  me  in  such  a  situation  the 
public,  and  even  my  own  most  intimate  friends, 
little  suspect — ^it  is  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
not  qualified  to  discharge  properly  its  important 
duties.'* 

In  somewhat  like  manner.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said,  seriously,  in  his  autobiography,  **  Through 
every  part  of  my  literary  career,  I  have  ielt 
pinched  and  hampered  at  my  own  ignorance.*' 

Such  is  true  wisdom!  While  many  think 
themselves  learned,  who  have  gained  but  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  from  "  comic  **  primers  and 
**  popular'*  lectures,  the  wiser  a  man  really  be- 
comes, the  more  he  begins  to  feel  as  the  sage  of 
old  did,  when  he  said,  '*  The  longer  I  live,  the 
more  persuaded  I  become  that  I  know  nothing." 

THE  FRENCH  SPY  SYSTEM. 

AMONG  the  many  fiunilies  which  rose  into 
notice  under  the  empire  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
few  held  a  more  distinguished  position  in  the 
Parisian  society  of  the  day  than  that  of  the 

Countess  B .    Her  house,  at  the  period  of 

which  we  speak,  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  time — marshals  of  France, 
statesmen,  artists,  men  of  letters,  alike  crowded 

to  her  saloons.     The  Baron  M was  one  of 

her  most  frequent  guests,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  as  witty  and  amusing  a  personage 
as  could  be  met  with  ;  in  consequence,  his  com- 
pany was  very  generally  sought,  even  by  the 
highest  circles,  in  which,  though  but  little  was 
known  of  his  family  or  connection,  he  had  found 
means  to  obtain  an  excellent  footing. 

One  evening,  in  the  winter  of  1806,  a  brilliant 
party  was  assembled  in  the  gay  saloons  of  the 

Countess  B ,  when  a  gentleman,  well  known 

to  all,  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and  apparently 
much  excited.  He  made  his  w^y  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  countess,  and  all  crowded  round 
to  hear  what  great  piece  of  intelligence  he  had 
to  communicate. 

**  We  are  all  I  think,"  he  said,  "*  well  acquaint- 
ed with  B«uron  M ,  who  is  so  constant  a  visitor 

here.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  just  learned, 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  he  is  undoubt- 
edly a  spy  ;  he  has  in  Uct  been  seen  to  enter  and 
to  leave  the  cabinet  of  Monsieur  Fouche.*' 

The  assembled  guests  were  thunderstruck  at 
this  unexpected  announcement,  each  one  en- 
deavoring to  recollect  what  indiscreet  expression 
might  have  passed  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  the 
treacherous  baron;  and  all  naturally  enough, 


feeling  extremely  uneasy  at  the  possibility  of 
being  called  upon  to  answer  for  some  long-for- 
gotten words,  spoken,  as  they  thought,  in  the 
security  of  private  society.  The  hostess  of  course 
was  most  indignant  at  the  insult  which  had  been 
put  upon  her,  and  could  hardly  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  accusation. 

However,  something  must  be  done ;  the  baron 
was  momentarily  expected ;  and  unless  he  were 
able  to  clear  himself  from  this  serious  imputa- 
tion, he  must  be  at  once  expelled  from  the  so- 
ciety.   After  some  discussion,  therefore,  it  was 

decided  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Baron  M , 

the  countess  should  request  a  few  minutes*  pri- 
vate conversation  vrith  him;  that  she  should 
take  him  into  another  room,  and  having  told  him 
of  what  he  was  accused,  should  ask  if  he  had  any 
explanation  to  offer,  as  otherwise  she  should  bie 
obliged  to  signify  to  him,  that  he  must  discon- 
tinue his  visits. 

In  the  midst  of  the  invectives  which  were 
poured  forth  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  baron, 
that  worthy  made  his  appearance.  Immediately 
all  was  silent ;  and  though  he  advanced  to  greet 
his  friends  vrith  his  customary  easy  assurance, 
he  evidently  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  as  his 
most  intimate  associates  of  yesterday  avoided 
speaking  to  him,  or  at  most,  gave  him  the  slight- 
est possible  salutation. 

l^ot  being,  however,  very  easily  abashed,  Baron 

M proceeded,  as  usual,  to  make  his  bow  to 

the  hostess,  who  at  once,  as  had  been  agreed, 
said  to  him :  '*  Monsieur  lo  Baron,  may  I  request 
the  favor  of  a  few  words  vrith  you  in  private  1" 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  replied  the  baron,  offer- 
ing his  arm,  which  she  declined  to  take,  and 
led  the  way  to  an  ante-chamber. 

The  countess,  feeling  naturally  very  nervoos 
at  the  part  she  had  to  perform,  at  length  said, 
with  some  hesitation :  "  I  know  not  whether  yon 
are  aware.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  of  the  serious 
accusation  which  hangs  over  you ;  and  which, 
unless  you  can  remove  or  explain  satisfactorily, 
must  for  ever  close  my  doors  against  you.*'  The 
baron  was  all  attention,  as  the  countess  contin- 
oed:  "I  have  been  informed,  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  be  undoubted  authority,  that  you  are 
in  the  pay  of  Monsieur  Fouche— 4hat  you  are, 
in  short,  a  spy.'* 

"  Oh,**  repUed  the  baron,  "  is  that  all !  I  wiU 
not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  nothing  can  be  more  true : 
I  am  a  spy." 

**  And  how,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  have  yon 
dared  to  insult  me  and  my  guests,  by  presuming 
to  present  yourself  night  after  night  at  my  house, 
in  such  an  unworthy  manner  t** 

"  I  repeat,**  said  the  baron  with  all  possible 
coolness,  "  that  I  am  in  the  pay  of  Fouche ;  that 
I  am  a  spy:  and  in  this  capacity,  upon  some 
subjects,  I  am  tolerably  well  informed,  of  which, 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  will  give  you  a  proo£ 
On  the  last  pay-day,  at  Monsieur  Fouche*8,  you 
received  your  pay,  for  the  information  you  had 
brought  him,  inmiediately  after  I  had  received 
mine.** 

''What!"  cried  the  countess;  "dtreyoaiA- 
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fkiuate  any  thing  so  infamous  t  I  will  hare  yon 
tnmed  oat  of  the  house  instantly.** 

'*  Softly,  madame,"  answered  the  baron :  *'  that 
I  am  a  spy,  I  ha^e  not  attempted  to  deny ;  that 
you  are  likewise  a  spy,  I  have  long  known,  and 
can  readily  prore.  We  are  in  the  same  boat — 
we  sink  or  swim  together:  if  you  proceed  to 
denounce  me,  I  shall  also  denounce  you ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  both  of  us.  If  yoti  uphold 
me,  I  will  uphold  you,  and  we  shall  go  on  as  be- 
fore." 

**WelI,"  said  the  lady,  considerably  embai^ 
rassed  at  finding  that  her  secret  was  known, 
"  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  in  a  most  difficult 
position." 

"  Not  at  all,  madame,"  replied  the  baron.  '*  I 
will  tell  you  what  to  do :  take  my  arm,  and  we 
will  return  together  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
you  will  announce  that  my  explanation  has  been 
satisfactory." 

The  countess,  seeing  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  as  she  advanced  into  the  room  said,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles :  "  I  am  delighted  to 
tell  you,  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  has  been  able 
to  give  me  an  explanation,  which,  though  I  can 
not  divulge  it,  is  in  all  respects  perfectly  satis- 
&etory  to  me,  and  therefore,  I  am  sure,  it  will 
be  so  to  you."  The  guests  were  at  once  relieved 
from  a  weight  of  anxiety,  the  evening  passed  off 
with  the  utmost  hilarity,  and  the  baron  regained 
the  good  opinions  he  had  lost.  It  was  not  uiftil 
long  afterward  that  the  real  facts  of  this  singu- 
lar history  became  known. 

THE  LODGINGS  THAT  WOULDN'T  SUIT. 

MY  landlady  was  a  little,  spare,  neat,  dean- 
looking  old  woman,  with  the  kind  of  super- 
ficial sharpness  of  eye  that  bespeaks  a  person 
whose  mind  has  always  moved  within  the  same 
small  circle.  When,  or  at  what  ago  she  began 
the  business  of  letting  furnished  apartments,  or 
whether  she  was  bom  in  it,  and  grew  up  of  na- 
ture and  necessity  a  landlady,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  there  she  was,  as  intimate  with  her  house 
and  every  thing  that  concerned  it  as  a  limpet  is 
with  its  shell,  and  as  ignorant,  too,  as  that  ex- 
clusive animal  is  of  the  outside  world.  Her  con- 
nection with  that  world  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
She  never  visited  it  but  when  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  then  it  was  as  a  beleaguered 
garrison  makes  a  sortie  against  the  enemy.  Her 
natural  foes  were  the  tradespeople  who  dealt  in 
any  thing  she  wanted,  and  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict between  them,  if  it  involved  but  the  fortunes 
of  a  half-penny,  colored  her  whole  day.  It  was 
not  frequently,  however,  that  she  was  driven  to 
this  aggressive  warfare,  for  my  landlady  was  a 
great  dealer  at  the  door,  and  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  hostility  with  the  venders  of  sprats-O, 
and  live  soles. 

Her  house,  or  at  least  the  parlor  floor  which  I 
inhabited,  bore  a  carious  resemblance  to  herself, 
being  a  little,  spare,  neat,  clean-looking  old  floor. 
It  consisted  of  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  in 
excellent  preservalioa.    What  the  age  of  the 


furniture  may  have  been,  it  was  impossible  < 
to  guess ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  w«s 
as  good  as  new.  There  was  no  gloes  on  it — 
there  never  is  in  a  lodging-house — but  neither 
was  there  a  single  grain  of  dust  Though  kept 
constantly  clean,  it  had  never  been  rubbed  in  its 
life;  and  that  was  the  secret  of  its  longevity. 
The  carpet,  though  as  whole  as  the  rest,  was 
net  in  other  respects  so  fortunate.  Its  color 
was  so  completely  fkded,  that  you  could  not  tell 
what  it  had  originally  been ;  the  pattern  might 
have  bee^  matter  of  endless  controversy ;  and  it 
exhibited  a  decided  gangway  from  the  door  to 
the  fire-place.  Its  dimensions  might  be  thougfait 
scanty,  for  it  did  not  cover  the  entire  floor ;  but 
then,  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  carpet  was 
intended  for  the  comfort  of  the  lodgers'  feet,  not 
of  those  of  the  six  cane-bottomed  chairs  ranged 
at  wide  intervals  along  the  walls.  On  the  man- 
tle-piece there  stood  a  Hon  of  Derbyshire  spar, 
and  flanking  him  on  each  side  a  vase  of  stone- 
ware ;  the  background  being  formed  by  a  long 
narrow  horizontal  mirror,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, with  a  black  fhtme. 

These  apartments,  for  which  I  paid  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  were  not  particularly  cheerfuL 
They  had,  indeed,  rather  a  cold,  solitaiy  look ; 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning  at  breakfast-time, 
I  would  Ma  even  have  prolonged  the  ministering 
of  the  dirty  maid-of-all-work,  by  asking  ques- 
tions. But  Molly  had  doubtless  been  ordered 
not  to  speak  to  the  lodgers,  and  therefore  sbe 
answered  curtly ;  and,  slamming  down,  or  whiric- 
ing  off  the  things,  went  her  way.  I  had  at  length 
recourse  to  my  landlady  herself,  and  found  her 
so  much  more  communicative,  that  I  suddenly 
conceived  the  wild  idea  of  being  able  to  select 
from  her  reminiscences  the  materials  for  a  story 
— ^with  which  I  had  already  resolved  to  delight 
the  public,  if  I  could  only  think  of  a  plot.  She 
was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  speak.  Indeed  I 
believe  she  would  have  made  no  scruple  of  tell- 
ing me  the  history  of  all  her  lodgers,  from  the 
epoch  when  things  began  to  settle  down  after 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  for  it  was  to  some  such 
period  I  referred  in  my  own  mind  the  first  up- 
pearance  in  her  window  of  "  Lodgings  to  Let" 
But  somehow  her  lodgera  had  no  history  to  re- 
late. Her  favorite  hero  was  a  gentleman,  who 
every  now  and  then  brought  her  in  news  froo 
the  world  that  Parliament  was  going  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  furnished  lodgings  This  v?as  a  very 
exciting  subject.  So  far  as  it  went,  she  was  so 
unscrupulous  a  democrat,  that  I  began  to  be 
fearful  of  political  consequences  if  we  were  over- 
heard ;  indeed,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the 
whole  boiling  of  them  at  defiance,  saying,  in  an- 
swer to  my  caution,  that  if  she  wom  took  up  in 
such  a  cause,  she  would  soon  let  them  know 
they  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ! 

But  since  my  landlady  had  not  a  story,  why  not 
tell  it  t  There  was  in  it  a  young  gentleman — 
and  a  young  lady — and  a  mother-^-nand  a  journey 
— and  a  legacy :  all  the  requisite  materials,  in 
short— only  not  mixed.  It  would  be  something 
new — wottldnH  it  t — to  give  a  love-stoiy  without 
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a  word  of  lore,  without  an  incidMit,  and  without 
a  d«noueiD«nt  Such  waa  my  landlady*a  no-atory ; 
and  we  will  get  it  out  of  her. 

**Thfe  lady  and  her  daughter  1"  aaid  she. 
**  Well,  I  don't  know  at  there  ia  any  thing  par- 
ticular to  tell  ahoot  them.  They  were  respect- 
able people,  and  excellent  lodgere;  their  rent 
waa  aa  punctual  in  coming  as  the  Saturday ; 
they  staid  fourteen  months,  and  then  they  went 
away." 

"  Tou  hare  not  mentioned  their  name  V* 

** Their  name?  Well,  sure/y  I  must  have 
known  their  name  when  I  went  after  the  refer- 
ence ;  but  as  they  knew  nobody,  and  were  known 
to  nobody,  I  soon  forgot  it.  We  called  the  moth- 
er the  Parlor,  and  the  daughter  the  Yeung  Lady ; 
for  you  see,  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
young  lady  in  the  house.  Their  occupation  1 
As  for  that,  the  mother  marketed,  and  the  daugh- 
ter sewed,  sitting  in  the  chair  at  the  window. 
Sometimes  they  walked,  sometime*  they  read, 
sometimes  they  chatted.  They  did  nothing  else 
aa  I  know  of.  They  Hved  on  their  means,  like 
other  lodgers.  All  lodgerk  that  atay  fourteen 
months  have  means.  You  be  00  green,  miater, 
you  make  me  laugh  sometimes  !** 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  waa  their  sta- 
tion, how  they  lired,  and — ** 

**  Lived  1  oh,  Tory  respectable  !  A  baked 
shoulder,  we  shall  say,  on  the  Sunday,  with  po- 
tatoes under  it ;  Monday,  cold ;  Tuesday,  haahed ; 
then,  maybe,  a  pair  of  tive  sole  for  the  Wednes- 
day ;  Thursday,  a  dish  of  saesengers ;  Friday, 
sprats-O ;  and  on  Saturday,  bread  and  butter  in 
the  forenoon,  with  a  saveloy  or  a  polony  at  tea, 
made  up  the  week — ^respectable.  I  know  wliat 
a  lady  is,  mister** — here  the  landlady  fixed  her 
eye  upon  me  severely — ^  and  them  were  ladies !" 

**  I  hare  no  doubt  at  all  of  it ;  and  the  young 
man  was  of  course  something  like  themselves  V* 

**  He  was  like  nothing  but  a  mystery  at  the 
Coburg !  I  dont  know  as  even  he  were  a  young 
man.  He  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  mid- 
dle-aged or  an  elderly  man:  There  he  sat  at  the 
parlor  window  opposite,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  our  window  he 
was  reading,  where  the  young  lady  was  sitting, 
as  I  have  told  you,  sewing  in  her  chair.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
there  was  be  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking ; 
till  the  picture,  I  dare  say,  gathered  upon  his 
aye,  and  he  couM  see  Kttle  else  in  the  world.** 

**  The  young  lady,  I  hope,  returned  the  looks  !** 

**  She,  poor  dear !  Lor*  love  you,  she  was  so 
short-sighted,  that  she  could  not  tell  whether  it 
were  a  house  or  a  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  She  did  so  laugh  when  I  told  her  there 
was  <«  young  man  a-looking  at  her !  Then,  when 
she  turned  her  poor  blind  eyes  in  the  direction, 
promiscuous  like,  how  he  snatched  away  his 
head,  as  if  he  had  been  a-steaHng  something !  It 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  him  that  I  had  put 
my  oar  in,  for  all  his  long,  lonely,  quiet  looks 
wlere  now  at  an  end.  The  young  lady  could  not 
refrain  from  turning  her  head  sometimes ;  and 
every  time  she  did  so,  it  gave  him  such  a  spasm ! 


but  when,  at  last,  she  got  up,  now  and  then,  aa 
if  to  look,  full  length,  at  something  in  the  street, 
he  fiiirly  bolted  off  from  the  window.  He  could 
not  stand  that  by  no  manner  of  means ;  little 
knowing,  poor  soul !  that  the  eyes  that  had  be- 
witdied  him  did  not  carry  half-way  across  the 
street.** 

**  That  ia  excellent,  mistress,**  said  I,  for  wa  ' 
were  evidently  coming  to  the  pith  of  the  story ; 
*'but  they  no  doubt  nwt  at  lastV* 

**  YoQ  shall  bear — yon  shall  bear,**  replied  my 
landlady ;  "  but  I  must  first  tell  you,  that  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  driven  away  out  of  sight 
by  the  full  length  of  the  young  lady,  I  went  out 
for  a  couple  of  chops  to  their  dinnera.  Well,  I 
waa  ever  so  long  gone — for  I  waa  not  to  be  done 
so  easily  out  of  a  ba*penny  a  pound — but  in 
coming  home,  as  the  young  lady  was  still  sew- 
ing away,  I  thought  I  would  just  pass  by  the 
other  side  before  crossing  over.  And  so,  mister, 
while  going  by  the  house,  I  looked  in  at  his  win- 
dow promiscuous — and  there  waa  a  eight  to  see ! 
He  had  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
his  two  elbows  on  a  table  before  him,  and  his  chin 
resting  on  his  knuckles ;  and  thus  had  he  been 
staring  for  an  hour  right  across  the  street,  unseen 
and  alone,  with  that  young  lady  before  him,  Kke 
a  vision  of  his  own  calling  up.  As  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two—'* 

**  Stop,  mistress !  Before  you  come  to  that, 
deecribe  the  young  man.** 

"  The  young  man,  if  be  were  a  young  man, 
waa  a  grave,  steady,  aedate,  quiet  individual,  who 
might  have  been  all  agea  firom  twenty-five  to  fifty. 
He  wore  black  clothes  and  a  white  cravat ;  hia 
hat  waa  always  as  smooth  as  satin ;  his  boots 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  French  polished  ;  hia 
hair  waa  brown,  and  combed  smooth ;  his  foce 
gray ;  and  he  walked  as  if  he  was  measuring  the 
pavement  with  his  steps.  He  lef^  the  house  at 
one  hour,  and  returned  at  another,  neither  a 
minute  earlier  nor  later ;  and  he  indulged  his  poor 
heart  with  the  young  lady  for  the  very  same  space 
of  time  every  day.** 

"  And  the  heroine  V* 

"The  what,  mister r* 

"  The  young  lady — I  beg  pardon.'* 

"  Oh,  she  waa  a  nice  sort  of  person,  of  two  or 
three-and-twenty  ;  light-hearted,  but  quiet  in  hex 
manners;  with  a  good  complexion;  pretty  enou^ 
features,  taking  them  all  together ;  and  light-blue 
eyes,  with  the  haay  appearance  of  ahort-aight." 

"  Then,  go  on  to  the  meeting.*' 

"  Fm  a-condng  to  it.  It  was  one  day  that  tha 
Parlor  and  the  Young  Lady  were  out ;  and  tha 
live  sole  being  fried  beautiful,  I  was  standing  at 
the  window,  wondering  what  ever  could  be  keep> 
ing  them,  and  it  just  one.  So,  as  the  church- 
clock  struck,  I  sees  ray  young  man,  as  usual,  open 
hia  door  and  come  out,  and  afier  a  aweeping 
glance  with  the  tail  of  hia  eye  at  our  window, 
walk  away  down  the  street,  so  steady  that  one  or 
two  stepped  out  of  his  line,  thinking  he  was  a- 
measuring  the  pavement.  Well,  who  should  be 
coming,  right  in  his  front,  aa  if  for  the  expreaa 
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purpose  of  meetmg  him,  but  our  two  ladies !  I 
declare,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  appointment  in 
the  paper  ^r  the  sake  of  Matrimonj  with  some- 
body as  has  honorable  intentions  and  means  se- 
crecy. The  young  man  went  on  for  a  while,  as 
if  he  meant  to  cut  right  through  between  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter ;  but  his  courage  failed  him 
at  last,  and  he  stopped  at  a  window,  and  stared 
in  at  the  bill, '  Day-school  for  Young  Ladies,*  till 
they  had  passed  some  time.  He  then  set  off 
again,  and  disappeared  without  turning  his 
head." 

"And  is  this  the  meeting,  mistress  1"  said  I, 
with  some  indignation. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  my  landlady,  "  and  the 
only  meeting  they  ever  had ;  for  that  very  day 
the  Parlor  received  a  letter  from  France,  or  Scot- 
land, or  some  other  place  abroad,  which  made  her 
give  me  a  week's  warning ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  went  off,  and  I  never  saw  them  more." 

**And  is' this  your  story,  mistress  1"  said  I, 
getting  into  a  downright  rage. 

"  I  told  you  from  the  first,  mister,"  replied  my 
landlady,  flaring  up,  **  that  I  had  no  story  to  tell, 
and  if  you  don't  choose  to  hear  the  end  of  it,  you 
may  do  the  other  thing !" 

**It  is  the  end  my  dear  madam,  that  I  am 
dying  to  hear.  You  have  so  interesting  a  way 
with  you,  that  really — " 

"Well,  well.  It  was  eight  months  before  I 
heard  any  thing  about  the  ladies;  but  then  I 
had  a  few  lines  from  the  Parlor,  telling  me  that 
she  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
London,  as  her  diaughter  was  now  well  married, 
and  she  was  to  live  with  her.  I  hardly  knew  at 
first  what  the  letter  was  about,  or  who  it  was 
from ;  for  the  young  man  had  gone  too,  soon 
after  them — to  one  of  the  midland  counties,  I 
heard — and  what  with  crosses  of  my  own,  and 
the  tax  that  was  a-going  to  be  laid  upon  lodgings, 
I  had  forgott^  all  about  them.  By  the  end  of  a 
year,  things  were  very  dull  with  me.  The  par- 
lors were  empty,  and  the  two-pair-back  had  gone 
off  without  paying  his  rent.  One  day  I  was  sit- 
ting alone,  for  the  giri  was  out,  and  thinking  to 
myself  what  ever  was  to  be  done,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  that  made  my 
heart  leap  to  my  mouth.  Not  that  it  was  a  loud, 
long  knock,  clatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  nor  a  post- 
man's knock,  ra — tatt ;  nor  a  knock  like  yours, 
mister,  rat-at-at-at :  it  was  three  moderate,  leis- 
urely strokes  of  the  knocker,  with  precisely  the 
same  number  of  seconds  between  them ;  and  I 
could  have  sworn  the  strokes  were  knocked  by 
the  young  man,  for  many  a  time  and  oft  had  I 
heard  them  on  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way." 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  you  were  right  1"  said  I. 

**  Never  Was  wrong  in  my  life,"  said  my  land- 
lady, "  when  I  felt  any  thing.  Black  coat,  white 
cravat,  smooth  hat,  glossy  boots,  brown  hair, 
gray  face — all  were  unchanged.  He  looked 
steadily  at  me  for  some  seconds  when  I  opened 
the  door,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  how 
lie  did — when  at  last  he  said  :  *  Lodgings  t' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  I, '  please  to  step  in ;'  and  I 


showed  him  into  the  parlor.  He  looked  at  c 
thing  minutely,  but  without  moving  from  when 
he  stood  near  the  door :  at  the  table,  the  diatiSp 
the  fire-place,  the  chimney-glass ;  I  am  sure  be 
noticed  that  the  tail  of  that  Uon  was  broken  (bat 
the  hussy  tramped  for  it,  /can  tell  you !)— -no- 
thing escaped  him ;  and  at  last  be  looked  at  the 
window,  and  at  the  chair  the  young  lady  used 
to  sit  in  as  she  sewed ;  and  then,  turning  quietly 
round,  he  walked  out. 

"'What  do  yon  think  of  tbemV  asked  I, 
anxiously,  as  I  followed  him. 

"  *  Wouldn't  suit,'  said  he ;  and  so  he  went 
his  way.  I  was  a  little  put  out,  you  may  be 
sure—" 

"I'll  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that!"  ra- 
marked  I. 

"  But  not  so  much  as  you  think,  mister,"  said 
my  landlady  ;  "  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  sor- 
ry for  him.  But  yet  I  own,  when  the  very  same 
thing  occurred  next  year — " 

"Next  year!" 

"  On  the  very  day,  hour,  minute,  second ;  the 
same  knock,  the  same  look  in  my  face,  the  same 
inspection  of  the  room,  the  same  gaze  at  the  young 
lady's  chair,  and  the  same  answer:  'Wouldn't 
suit !'    The  next  year — ' 

"  My  dear  madam ! — ^how  long  is  that  ago  1" 

"Well— a  matter  of  twenty  year." 

I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse ;  for  a  misgiving 
had  come  over  me,  and  my  imagination  was 
losing  itself  in  the  distance  of  the  past 

"The  next  year,"  continued  my  landlady, 
"and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were 
as  like  as  may  be.  Sometimes  the  parlor  was 
let ;  but  it  was  all  one — ^he  would  see  it,  '  as  it 
might  do  for  another  time ;'  and  the  lodgers  be- 
ing out,  he  did  see  it,  and  still  it  wouldn't  suit 
At  last,  I  happened  one  year  to  be  out  myself 
forgetting  that  it  was  the  young  man's  day; 
and,  my !  as  the  thought  struck  me  when  com- 
ing home,  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  !  I  felt  as  if 
I  hadn't  done  right.  I  was  by  this  time  accus- 
tomed to  the  visit,  you  see,  and  always  grew 
anxious  when  the  time  came.  But  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  him  ;  only  he  stared  twice  as 
long  when  the  door  was  opened  and  he  saw  a 
strange  £ice.  But  he  went  in  all  the  same,  look- 
ed at  every  thing  as  usual — wouldn't  suit  At 
all  these  visits  of  inspection,  his  stay  was  of  the 
same  length  to  a  minute ;  and  when  he  went 
away,  I  found — for  I  did  watch  him  once — he 
walked  straight  to  the  coach-office. 

"  Well,  mister,  you  may  think,  as  years  pass- 
ed on,  that  I  saw  some  difference  in  the  young 
man's  appearance.  But  he  didn't  grow  a  bit 
older.  His  hair  changed,  but  his  gray  face  was 
still  like  granite  stone.  His  pace  became  slow- 
er; but  for  that,  be  only  cttme  the  sooner,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  same  time  to  look,  and 
get  back  to  the  coach  at  the  proper  moment 
Then  he  seemed  to  tremble  a  little  in  his  walk ; 
but  he  had  now  a  cane  to  keep  him  stiff  and  up- 
right ;  and  he  still  looked  as  if  he  was  admeas- 
uring the  pavement,  only  taking  more  pains  (e 
it.    I  can  not  think  what  it  was  that  made  dm 
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we  80  mach  aboQt  that  old  young  man,  for  I 
nerer  in  my  life  exchanged  more  words  with 
him  than  yon  hare  heard.  But  once,  when  the 
dock  was  fast,  and  he  hadn*t  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  hour,  I  sat  quaking  irf  my  chair,  and 
grew  so  nervous  that,  when  at  last  the  knock 
came,  I  started  up  with  a  scream.  But  this  was 
after  we  had  been  well-nigh  a  score  of  years 
accustomed  to  each  other.  Earlier,  I  was  some- 
times cross ;  that  was  when  we  had  hardly  any 
lodgers,  and  the  parlor  never  would  suit.  But  it 
was  all  one  to  him.  He  didn*t  mind  me  a  pin — 
not  even  when,  being  in  better  humor,  I  once 
asked  him  to  sit  down.  He  just  looked  as  usual 
—as  if  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  him- 
self. I  was  so  nettled,  that  I  thought  of  repeat- 
ing the  invitation,  and  pointing  to  the  young 
lady*8  chair :  but  it  was  a  bad  thought,  and  I  am 
glad  now  I  kept  it  down. 

"  He  grew  more  and  more  infirm ;  and  at  last, 
when  one  year  he  came  and  went  in  a  coach,  al- 
though he  would  not  make  use  of  coachee's  arm 
either  in  coming  down  or  going  up  the  steps,  I 
had  a  sore  heart  and  dim  eyes  looking  after  him. 
The  neit  year,  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  at  my 
post  as  usual ;  but  when  it  came  near  the  hour, 
I  was  so  fidgety  and  nervous,  that  I  could  not  sit 
down,  but  kept  going  from  the  parlor  window 
to  the  door,  and  looking  up  at  the  clock.  The 
dock  struck — there  was  no  knock.  Poor  old 
young  man !  In  ten  minutes  more,  there  was 
the  postman's  knock,  and  I  took  the  letter  he 
gave  me  into  the  parlor — slow  and  desolate-like. 
The  giii  was  out ;  we  had  hardly  any  lodgers  ; 


things  were  very  bad  with  me— I  was  sore  cast 
down.  But  business  is  business ;  and  I  opened 
the  letter,  which  was  no  doubt  about  the  apart- 
ments, for  I  never  got  any  other.  This  time,  it 
was  firom  a  country  attorney,  telling  me  of  that 
Death,  and  of  a  clause  in  the  will,  leaving  a 
hundred  pounds  to  me  for  my  trouble  in  show- 
ing the  lodgings  that  wouldiCt  suit.  Mister,  I  was 
took  all  of  a  heap !  The  whole  twenty  years 
seemed  to  be  upon  my  brain.  The  young  man — 
the  young  lady — the  long,  long  love-looks  across 
the  street — the  meeting  he  couldn't  stand,  that 
was  like  Matrimony  in  the  papers — the  visits  to 
the  parlor  where  she  had  lived,  and  sat,  and 
never  saw  him — the  gray  face — the  sinking  limbs 
— the  whitening  hair — the  empty  lodgings — ^the 
hundred  pounds  !  I  was  alone  in  the  house ;  I 
felt  alone  in  the  world ;  and  straightway  I  throws 
the  letter  upon  the  table,  plumps  me  down  in  a 
chair,  and  bur|it  out  a-crying  and  sobbing." 

Here  my  landlady  stopp^ ;  and  here  ends  a 
tale  that  wants,  methinks-,  only  incident,  plot, 
character,  coloring,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end,  to  be  a  very  good  one.  But  all  these  it 
receives  from  the  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  of  that  old  young  man,  and  is  able, 
if  he  chose,  to  write  his  history  in  volumes ;  and 
whose  memory  brings  before  him  some  uncon- 
sdous  imag^  which  gave  a  tone  and  direction 
to  the  thoughts  of  years,  and  supplied  a  Mecca 
of  the  heart  for  his  meditative  visits,  without 
aflfecting  in  any  sensible  degree  the  cold,  calm 
look,  and  the  measured  step  with  which  he  paced 
through  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  past  month  has  been  meagre  in  events  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  extra  session 
of  the  Senate  continued  up  to  the  date  of  closing 
this  Record ;  but  its  proceedings  had  been  without 
special  significance.  Its  principal  business  had 
been  the  confirmation  of  sundry  nominations  to  office 
made  by  the  President.  The  debate  on  Central 
American  affairs,  which  engaged  attention  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  regular  session,  has  been  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  but  without  result.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Taylor,  entered  upon  an  extended 
and  elaborate  vindication  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  the  coiuse  of  which  he 
discussed  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  excluding  Euro- 
pean powers  from  any  further  colonization  upon  this 
Continent — insisting  that  it  had  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  form.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Mason  replied  to  him, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  same  side ; 
both  these  gentlemen  insisted  upon  requiring  from 
Great'  Britain  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  provisions  of  the  tresty.  On  the 
15th,  Mr.  Clayton  rejoined,  and  on  the  16th,  Mr. 
Douglas  again  spoke  at  length  upon  the  subject, 
urging  and  re-enforcing  the  views  he  had  before  pre- 


sented. On  the  21st  Mr.  Everett  made  an  extended 
and  very  eloquent  speech  in  elucidation  of  the  whole 
subject,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  and  explained 
the  importance,  from  their  position,  of  the  Central 
American  States,  vindicated  the  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  them,  and  set  forth  somewhat 
fully  his  views  of  the  reasons  which  render  peace 
and  forbearance  the  true  policy  of  our  Government, 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  unlimited  prosperity 
and  power. — With  this  exception  no  debate  of  im- 
portance has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
during  the  month.  A  correspondence  of  some  in- 
terest between  Mr.  Rives,  the  American  Minister 
in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  French  Government, 
effected  by  the  coup  d^itat  of  December,  1851,  has 
just  been  published.  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  8,  1852,  sUtes  that  M.  Sartiges,  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington,  had  called  upon  him,  and 
complained  of  some  expressions  in  one  of  Mr. 
Rives's  dispatches,  as  implying  censure  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  as  being  thus  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  Mr. 
Webster  adds  that  he  assured  Mr.  S.  that  Mr.  Rives 
had  not  designed  to  call  in  question,  even  by  im- 
putation, the  manner  in  whidi  the  rights  of  the 
French  authorities  had  been  obtained,  and  that  ha 
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would  direct  Mr.  Rireo  to  make  such  a  ttatiwnnat 
to  the  French  GoTenuoent,  and  to  dbavow  any  in- 
tentional  diareepect.  Mr.  Rivea,  in  reply,  fint  vin- 
dicated the  courae  he  had  pursued  in  declining  to 
recognize  the  new  Government  in  France  until  di- 
rected so  to  do  by  instructions  from  home,  and  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  his  dispatches  to  his  own 
Government  were  matters  not  supposed  to  be  within 
the  cognizance,  and  certainly  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  Government  or  its  embassa- 
dors, and  that  M.  Sartiges  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  language  or  sentiments  whiclr  they  mi^t  contain. 
He  quoted  Mr.  WebatePs  letter  to  Chevalier  Hube- 
mann,  to  prove  that  our  Government  had  diatinetly 
repelled  the  claim  of  foreign  powers  thua  to  super- 
vise communications  from  its  agents  abroad  to  their 
own  Government.  And  upon  these  grounds  Mr. 
Rives  declined  to  present  any  apology  or  explana- 
tion to  the  French  Government  for  the  language 
used  in  his  dispatches,  or  to  read  to  the  French 

Minister  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch. The  diplomatic 

corps  at  Washington  paid  their  respects  to  President 
Pierce  in  i^  formal  visit,  soon  after  his  inauguraition. 
M.  Bodiseo,  the  Russian  Miniater,  being  the  senior 
member  of  the  body,  tendered  their  congratulations 
upon  his  acceasion  in  a  brief  address.  They  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  the  incontestable  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  though  largely  due  to  the 
national  energies,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
continuance  of  peace,  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  the  expansion  of  the  productive  capaci- 
ties of  all  countries,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
contributes  so  eficiently  to  spread  and  extend  the 
general  wel&re.  The  address  added  an  expression 
of  the  desire  of  the  respsetive  govenunents  repre- 
sented, for  the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding 
novt  so  happily  existing.  The  President,  recipro- 
cating these  expressions  of  national  amity,  said  that 
in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  other  powers 
he  should  of  course  "  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
what  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  United  States 
may  require,  which  necessarily  include  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  national  engagements,  and  a  faithful 
adherence  to  those  sacred  principles  of  justice  which 
are  the  common  law  of  Christendom." 

Fronv  Caliposnia  wo  have  intelligence  to  the 
18th  of  March,  but  it  has  little  general  interest. 
The  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  but  its  trans- 
actions were  exclusively  of  local  importance.  The 
question  of  dividing  the  State  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated, but  without  any  public  demonstrations.  Bills 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  for  the  re- 
lief of  emigrants  by  the  overland  routes.  The  news 
fVom  the  mines  continued  to  be  highly  favorable,  so 
far  as  the  product  of  gold  was  concerned,  but  bloody 
and  ttroeious  crimes  seemed  to  be  increasing.  A 
Mexican  named  Joaquin,  with  a  gang  of  some  fifty 
men,  had  created  great  alarm  by  his  duing  robberies. 
Armed  expeditions  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
without  success.  There  are  indications  that  the 
peports  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  gold 
mines  in  Australia  may  attract  thither  some  of  the 
miners  in  California,  but  thus  far  they  have  had  but 
little  effect.  All  the  mines  in  California  seem  to 
be  yielding  abundantly. 

MBXICO. 
The  political  reTolution  noticed  in  our  last  has 
oeen  consummated,  and  Santa  Anna  is  again  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  votes  of  the 
aeveral  departments  were  officially  counted  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  showed  eighteen  for  Santa  Anna, 
md  five  for  all  othen.    He  was  then  formaUy  de- 


clared  Prssidest,  and  hia  inau|PEniti«B  was  ta  tak* 
pboe  on  his  reaching  the  eapitaL  It  will  be  rs 
membered  that  Senor  Escobar  was  sent  by  the  an* 
thorities  of  Vera  Crux  to  Carthagena  to  invite  Sanu 
Anna's  return  before  the  result  of  the  election  was 
known.  Escobar  has  since  published  a  report  of 
his  mission,  dated  on  board  the  steamer  Doe,  and 
addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Veim 
Cms.  He  says  he  found  Santa  Anna  at  Tnrbaco, 
about  five  miles  from  Carthagena,  where  he  had 
given  prosperity  to  a  half-ruined  town,  and  won  the 
profound  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  Escobar  gitve  kim  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  political  condition  of  Mexico,  thft 
course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  dispute,  and  the  probability  that  the  Republic 
would  bo  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  day  Santa  Anna  expressed 
the  profoundest  concern  for  the  condition  and  fate 
of  the  country,  without  revenue,  owing  large  debts  the 
interest  on  which  she  is  unable  to  pay,  without  an 
amy,  the  fiwntiers  abandoned  to  savage  ineursiotts, 
the  fimitier  States  imdarmined  by  traitors  infla- 
enced  and  protected  by  Americans,  LowerCalifomia 
threatened,  Yucatan  sustaining  an  Indian  war  in 
which  it  can  not  triumph,  Tehuantapec  threatened, 
and  Mexico,  in  these  critical  Vircumstanoes,  aban- 
doned to  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  administration,  he 
could  see  none  but  the  most  gloomy  prospects  over- 
hanging the  Republic.  The  interview  lasted  for 
two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Escobar  in- 
vited Santa  Anna  to  return,  and  put  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  sAiini.  In  reply  he  spoke  of  his 
disinclination  to  leave  the  tranquil  life  he  was  then 
leading--of  his  past  services  and  saffeiings,  and  tks 
ingratitude  witli  which  he  had  been  treated  in  retnn 
for  them,  and  of  the  profound  d^radation  of  the 
whole  political  and  civil  society  of  Mexico.  Unless 
the  Mexicans  had  come  to  see  that  the  root  of  their 
sufferings  was  in  themselves — that  their  lax  morsls 
and  indifference  to  the  venality  and  corruption  oi 
their  public  men  were  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  their  country,  and  were  willing 
to  make  a  strong  and  earnest  effort  for  their  re- 
demption, it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
any  thing  on  their  behalf  Escobar,  in  reply,  sought 
to  resssure  him  on  all  these  points,  and  to  con- 
vince him  &at  a  very  large  body  of  influential 
and  intelligent  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  held 
themselves  aloof  from  political  affairs,  were  ready 
to  rally  around  him,  and  that  his  presence  would 
cause  anarchy  to  fly,  and  restrain  the  counsels 
of  those  who  wished  to  convert  Mexico  into  a  col- 
ony. After  two  days'  deliberation,  Santa  Anna  told 
him,  in  reply  to  these  entreaties,  that  his  heart  could 
only  be  Mexican ;  that,  notwithstanding  tJie  past,  he 
wished  to  show  to  his  compatriots  how  dear  they 
vrere  to  him ;  that  their  misfortunes  were  his,  and 
he  could  never  be  indiflfisrent  to  them ;  that,  looking 
at  objects  from  a  distance,  their  deformities  were 
better  seen ;  that  he  did  not  wish  that  history  should 
one  day  ss^  that  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  his 
country  when  she  honored  him  with  a  call  to  meet 
the  eommon  danger,  and  that  he  had  seen  with  indif- 
ference her  fate ;  that  he  desired  to  end  his  days  in 
the  spot  he  had  chosen  as  a  residence  for  his  family ; 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  see  his  country  happy ; 
and  that,  casting  aside  every  thing  tending  to  detain 
him,  he  resigned  himself  to  give  the  last  proof  of  hia 
patriotism,  dthough  history  taught  him  to  place  no 
confidence  in  the  passing  enthusiasm  of  the  masses. 
**  I  hold,"  he  said,  *'  that  independence  is  the  great 
eat  of  our  Uessings,  and  every  good  citizen  sfaovld 
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difeiid  it  with  all  hit  power,  aokl  I  can  not  be  deaf 
to  the  Toiee  of  mjr  countrymen,  nor  fail  to  appreciate 
the  high  honor  they  hare  conferred  upon  me  in  call- 
iag  me  to  help  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which 
they  hare  been  invoWed,  and  above  all  to  »m  our 
nationality,  now  in  such  imminent  peril  from  the 
grasping  spirit  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  indolence 
and  treason  of  a  few  Mexicans.  Return  in  the  next 
packet,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  your  mission  to 
those  who  sent  you,  tell  them  from  me  that  in  the 
next  month  of  March  1  will  leave  this  port  for  the 
shores  of  Mexico.  On  my  arrival  there  I  will  call 
around  me  those  peraona  oS  influence  who  are  true 
lovers  of  their  oountry.  I  will  confer  with  them ;  and 
if  I  find  co-operatira,  if  1  find  sincerity  and  a  good 
will  to  abne^tte  eapriotous  and  mistaken  opbfiions ; 
and  finaUy  if  I  find  men  of  heart  to  make  an  obstinate 
defense  of  our  rights  against  the  aggressors  from  the 
North,  and  that  |^  only  cry  is  iKmpBNDBKOK  ob 
DBATH,  then  will  I  lend  myself  cheerfully  to  new 
saiorifices ;  for,  in  truth,  I  can  not  survive  the  disap- 
pearanee  of  the  Mexican  nationality,  and  I  desire  to 
bury  myself  in  its  ruins,  il^  after  the  Mexicans  have 
done  their  daty,  the  great  Regulator  of  the  deetini^ 
of  nationa  shimld  order  for  us  such  a  fate.  But  if 
my  hopes  should  not  find  encouragement  equal  to  my 
dnirea,  which  can  never  be  other  than  the  weal  and 
glory  of  our  nation,  I  will  return  disconsolate  to  this 
retirement,  and  depkve  the  blindness  of  a  people 
that  obstinately  believe  it  can  do  every  thing  when 
it  leaves  the  only  path  left  open  to  it,  and  will  not 
imitate  others,  who,  like  them,  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  ctmilar  situation.'*  Theae  declarations 
are  important,  as  indicating  the  spirit  and  the  purw 
poses  which  are  henceforth  to  be  dominant  in  the 
oooBcils  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
From  Bmtnot  Ayn$  we  have  details  of  the  siege 
of  the  city,  which  continued  without  result  to  the 
8d  of  February.  The  besieging  forces  had  surround- 
ed  the  town  on  all  bnt  the  water  side,  and  were 
eoounanded  by  CoL  Lafoa  and  four  or  five  otheis, 
all  of  wham  Imd  cordially  joined  in  the  movement 
ageinst  Urqniaa  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  the  local  government  to  situationa 
of  high  trust  and  importance.  Their  troops  were 
five  or  six  thousand  in  number,  and  they  had  eon- 
fined  their  operationa  to  akirmisbes  and  measures 
designed  to  deprive  the  city  of  provisions.  The 
force  mustered  for  the  defense  of  the  city  numbered 
five  or  six  thousand,  mainly  of  young  men  engaged 
in  buainess,  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  war.  The 
streets  had  been  barricaded  and  fortified  with  can- 
non, and  a  good  deal  of  spirit  was  shown  in  their 
defense.  CoL  Pedro  Rosas  had  been  sent  to  the 
south  to  raise  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
the  Govemmei^  had  promised  to  send  him  officers 
and  infantry ;  but  the  steamboat  intended  for  that 
aervice  had  been  intercepted  by  Urquixa,  so  that  he 
was  left  without  suppoit.  Rosas  hunself,  afW  two 
or  three  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Urquisa, 
was  himself  captured,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  An 
embassy  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  that  government  against  Urquixa,  but  with 
•light  hopes  of  success.  An  attack  upon  the  city 
was  daily  expected. 

^REAT  BRITAIN. 

No  event  of  importance  has  distinguished  the 
month  in  England.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
haa  been  mainly  absorbed  by  domestic  affairs.  A 
notion  to  withdraw  the  grant  of  government  aid  from 


Majmfloth  College,  engaged  attention  for  several 
suoeessive  dsjra :  an  amendment,  which  proposed  to 
include  in  the  withdrawal  all  Parliamentaiy  grants 
for  purposes  of  religious  endowments,  was  discussed 
at  length,  and  on  the  3d  of  March  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  268  to  68.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  to 
go  into  committee  upon  a  proposition  to  remove  the 
Jewish  disabilities,  and  in  suppoit  of  the  motion 
made  an  able  and  influential  speech  upon  the  gen- 
eral subjecL  The  motion  was  carried  by  234  to 
205,  and  a  c^solution,  declaring  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  disabilities  in  question,  and  directing 
a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  was  carried 
without  a  division.  A  bill  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced, and  upon  its  second  reading,  on  the  1 1th  of 
March,  vras  extensively  discussed.  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger  opposed  it  with  great  warmth,  urging  as  a 
conclusive  argument  against  it  that  if  this  biU  passed, 
gentlemen  must  be  ready  to  throw  open  Parliament 
to  men  of  all  religions,  and  of  no  religion  at  all. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  the  imposition 
of  disabilities  on  religious  grounds  was  dictated  \^ 
the  same  principle  which  punished  by  the  rack  and 
the  stake  of  old,  and  which  imprisoned  the  Madiai 
at  the  present  day.  The  second  reading  was  earned 
by  a  vote  of  263  to  212,  and  the  third  reading  was 

set  down  for  the  Uth  of  April. A  bill  proposing 

to  give  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  complete  con- 
trol of  the  eatates  hitherto  reserved  by  the  Crown 
for  the  clergy,  was  introduced,  and  resisted  with 
great  warmth  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  vindicate  his  share  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Derby,  and  to  urge  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  the  measure  proposed.  On  the  other  hand  its 
passage  was  advocated  as  m  necessary  concession 
to  the  Canadian  people— its  enactment  having  been 
prayed  for  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  colony,  and  being  in  evident  oonfonnity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bill  had  its  second  read- 
ing on  the  4th  of  March,  the  vote  being  275  to  192 ; 
and  it  subsequently  passed. — ^Foreign  affairs  have 
engaged  attention  in  Parliament  to  some  extent. 
On  the  dd  of  March  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  affsira  of  Turkey  as 
affected  by  the  contest  in  Montenegro,  sketching  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  latter  country  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  and  commenting  freely  on 
the  designs  of  Austria  upon  Turkey.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  reply  to  a  motion  for  copies  of  dispatches 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  that  England  ought  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  and  said  that  such  a  contin- 
gency as  her  dismembennent  would  produce  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe,  international  law,  good  foith, 
and  poli4qr  dictated  the  maintenance  of  Ute  integrity 
of  Turkey.  After  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
Montenegrin  war,  he  said  that,  in  answer  to  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Austrian  Government  assur- 
ancea  had  been  given  that  the  latter  held  the  same 
views  as  the  English  government  on  the  subject, 
and  though  he  could  not  state  the  precise  tenns  of 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  the  interven- 
tion of  France  and  England  had  been  successful, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  late  differences  were  over. 
The  course  adopted  by  England  had  been  to  give 
Turkey  such  advice  as  would  preserve  her  honor  and 
maintain  her  independence.--On  the  14tff  of  March 
further  inquiries  were  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  to 
the  result  of  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, to  which  Lord  John  Russell  replied  that  official 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  Constantinople 
of  the  final  adjtistment  of  all  those  differences. 
Count  Leiningen,on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Govern 
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ment,  had  demanded  that  the  former  staiut  should 
be  re-established  in  Montenegro,  and  that  it  should 
be  evacuated  by  the  Turkish  troops : — the  ports  of 
Kleck  and  Suterina  were  also  required  to  be  closed, 
and  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
Austrian  subjects.  The  Sublime  Porte  had  conceded 
all  these  points,  and  thus  removed  all  grounds  of 
diflference  with  Austria. — ^The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had 
stated  in  reply  to  inquiries  that  no  demand  had  been 
made  by  Austria  or  France  for  the  expulsion  from 
England  of  political  refugees.  Lord  John*  Russell, 
in  making  a  similar  statement,  added  that  if  such  a 
demand  ever  should  be  made,  it  would  be  met  by  a 
distinct  and  indignant  refusal.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Oovemment  would  exercise 
special  vigilance  to  prevent  conspiracies  in  England 
against  the  peace  of  European  Governments. — No 
less  than  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  unseated  upon  proof  of  having  obtained 
their  election  by  bribery. — The  increased  frequency 
of  Railway  accidents,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
tke  Government,  and  led  to  the  proposal  of  prevent- 
ive measures : — nothing  effective,  however,  has  yet 
been  done. — A  deputation  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press  has  asked  the  attention 
of  the  Crovemment  to  the  tax  on  advertisements  and 
urged  its  total  repeal,  or  if  that  be  refused,  its  re- 
duction one  half. — Bulwer,  the  novelist,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Associated  Societies  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.--The  news  from  Austra- 
lia continues  to  be  highly  encouraging.  The  gold 
diggings  yielded  abundantly— the  price  of  labor  was 
very  hi^,  and  the  prospects  for  the  season  were  very 
good.  Gold  discoveries  had  been  reported  in  New 
Zealand. — ^From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  of  further  engagements  be- 
tween the  English  troops  and  the  Kaffir  forces  in  the 
Orange  River  district,  in  which  the  former  lost  some 
fifly  men. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has  occurred  in  Francs 
during  the  month.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  anx- 
ious to  expedite  his  Coronation,  at  which  it  is  under- 
stood the  Pope  has  consented  to  be  present  and  as- 
sist; but  the  date  for  the  ceremony  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  Several  members  of  the  Legitimist  party 
have  been  offered  seats  in  the  Senate  but  have  re- 
fused. The  Count  Camarata,  grandson  of  the  Princess 
Eliza,  elder  sister  of  Napoleon  1.  committed  suicide 
in  Paris,  lately  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  He  was 
but  27  years  old,  and  filled  a  post  of  honor  in  the 
Council  of  State.  He  had  been  speculating  deeply 
in  the  funds,  and  had  sustained  heavy  losses.  His 
embarrassments  are  supposed  to  have  prompted  the 
act.  Only  a  few  days  after,  Mile.  Martbe,  an  actress 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  criminal  inti- 
macy, suffocated  herself  with  the  fiunes  of  charcoal 
in  her  boudoir.  A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to 
Marshal  Ney  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Luxembouig.  Mar- 
shal St.  Amaud  has  surrendered  the  portfolio  of 


Minister  of  War  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Daeos. 
The  funeral  of  the  wife  of  M.  Raspail,  the  ode- 
brated  Republican  leader,  was  made  the  ooeasioii 
of  a  large  and  imposing  public  demonstration.  Aboot 
a  thousand  pardoned  political  offenders  have  beca 
brou^t  back  to  France.  M.  OrfUa  the  great  French 
chemist,  celebrated  especially  for  his  writings  on 
poison,  died  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  March.  He  be* 
queathed  120«000  francs  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
to  found  scientific  prises. 

From  AusTKU  there  is  no  news  of  interest  The 
assassin  whose  attempt  upon  the  Emperor's  life  has 
been  already  noticed,  has  been  executed.  He  was 
a  Hungarian,  named  Lebenyi;  repeated  examina- 
tions, not  unlike  torture  in  many  of  their  features, 
failed  to  draw  from  him  any  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  accomplices  in  the  attempt.  Great  disaflectioa 
continues  to  manifest  itself  in  every  part  of  Hungary : 
a  conspiracy  has  been  detected  wit^  die  fortress  of 
Komom  for  its  surrender,  in  which  the  provost  was 
implicated.  He  was  immediately  executed,  with  a 
number  of  accomplices.  Four  Hungarian  prisonen 
of  note  were  executed  at  Pesth  on  the  90th  of  March. 
They  were  Karl  Juhbal,  professor  of  Inathftmst^ta^^ 
^and  formerly  tutor  in  the  family  of  Kossuth ;  Karl 
DevenjTUJfala,  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  hussars ; 
Caspar  Nozslopy,  a  landed  proprietor,  advocate,  and 
magistrate — an  efficient  actor  in  the  revolution  of 
1840 ;  and  Samuel  Sarkozy,  a  private  soldier.  Gen- 
eral Haynau  died  at  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  Mai^ 
Leopold  von  Buch,  the  celebrated  Prussian  geologist, 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  4th. 

In  LoMBABDT  the  most  harsh  and  oppressive 
measures  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Anstrtaa 
government  in  punishment  for  the  Milan  insuirec- 
tion.  A  great  number  of  executions  have  taken  pi  we, 
many  more  prisoners  have  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  decrees  of  confiscation  have  been  issued  against 
all  the  Lombard  exiles  or  residents  in  foreign  states. 
There  are  upward  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  latter  in 
Sardinia  alone,  many  of  whom  have  been  residing 
there  with  the  permission  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment The  value  of  the  confiscated  property  is  said 
to  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  doOars. 

In  TuRKBT  fresh  difikulties  arose  with  Russia, 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  be  still  more  formid- 
able than  those  with  Austria.  Prince  Menschikoff 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople  as  the  special  envoy 
of  the  Czar,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  the  veteran 
Nesselrode,  and  a  very  large  and  brilliant  staff.  Oa 
his  way  he  reviewed  the  Russian  troops  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  on  his  arrival  conducted  himself  with  so 
haughty  and  ostentatious  a  disregard  of  all  the  usual 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  as  to  leave  upon  the 
public  mind  a  very  strong  conviction  of  hoiiile  in- 
tentions. His  demands  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment are  said  to  relate  to  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Places,  a  subject  upon  which  aH  the  great  powers 
are  jealously  interested,  and  Fkance  especially  sens- 
itive. This  mission  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the 
conoesssion  of  all  his  demands,  though  no  details  of 
the  negotiation  have  yet  been  received. 
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pEIilGIOUS  LIBERTY— What  is  it?  The 
Ijb  right  to  believe  and  worship  according  to  the 
decision  of  one's  own  conscience.  Nothing  would 
seem  more  compactly  logical  than  such  a  definition, 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  take  a  close  look  at  it,  a 
new  question,  full  as  difficult  as  the  old  one,  starts 
up  in  every  term.  Right — belief — worahip — con- 
science.  There  may  be  sometimes  claimed  the  tight 
to  do  wrong.  There  may  be  a  belief  the  outward 
manifestation  of  which  is  at  virar  with  the  exercise 
of  any  other  belief,  however  pure  and  holy.  There 
may  be  a  worship  not  only  most  revolting  to  every 
other  worship,  but  destructive  of  all  that  is  roost 
healthy  in  the  civil  and  temporal  relations  of  man- 
kind. There  may  be  a  conscience  so  exclusive,  so 
individualizing,  so  narrow  in  itself,  and  yet  so  de- 
termined to  bring  within  its  own  jurisdiction  all  so- 
cial and  political  questions,  as  to  be  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  any  organic  harmony.  Or,  what  is  the  most 
impracticable  and  unmanageable  of  all  difficulties, 
there  may  be  a  religion  so  utterly  intolerant  as  to 
render  some  degree  of  intolerance  toward  itself  a 
matter  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  every  other  creed. 
If  belief  were  ever  separate  from  acts — if  faith  had 
nothing  to  do  with  works — ^if  worship  were  ever  sol- 
itary and  unsocial,  instead  of  being,  from  its  very 
nature,  filled  with  all  sympathetic  action  and  re-ac- 
tion— if  the  higher  or  spiritual  interests  of  humanity 
did  not  tend  to  draw  within  their  sphere  all  lower 
relations — if  it  were  not  an  unchangeable  law  of  our 
responsibilities  as  moral  and  religious  beings  that 
the  most  sacred  truths  are  ever  those  which  are 
capable  of  perversion  to  the  most  tremendous  evils 
— then  might  we  regard  the  question  as  of  easy  solu- 
tion, and  look  with  some  degree  of  tolerance  upon 
tlMt  shallow  rhetoric  which  ever  prates  so  flippantly 
about  the  "  entire  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual,"  as  though  this  were  one  of  the  first  truths, 
and  most  practicable  measures  of  political  philoso- 
phy. 

But  we  can  not  sever  the  question  from  these  as- 
peoU  without  doing  a  greater  injury  to  humanity 
than  ever  came  from  any  amount  of  religious  intol- 
erance. Shall  we  shrink  from  the  avowal,  or  boldly 
make  the  declaration,  that  we  would  rather  live  in 
an  age — ay,  and  meet  the  fearful  responsibilities  of 
an  age  in  which  men  burned  each  other  for  religious 
belief,  than  of  one  in  which  a  soulless  infidel  indif- 
ference has  so  withered  all  hearts  that  the  fact  of 
martyrdom  comes  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  ex- 
travagant Quixotisms  of  an  unintelligible  phase  of 
humanity.  But  such  a  supposition  can  not  be  in- 
dalged.  Men  can  not  be  thus  indifferent.  The  bare 
possibility  of  issues  and  interests  such  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  thought  of  another  and  an  eternal  life, 
most  call  up  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  no  affect- 
ation of  infidel  indifference  can  disguise,  even  among 
those  who  have  gone  the  farthest  in  denjring  to  man 
any  other  than  an  animal  and  material  nature. 

Here  we  have  the  solution  of  that  otherwise  inex- 
plicable fact,  that  infidels  and  theophilanthropists — 
res,  even  professed  atheists— can  be  as  persecuting 
as  tlie  most  bigoted  tectanans,  and  even  more  unre- 
^nting.  The  intolerance  of  the  religious  bigot,  like 
ill  other  intolerance,  is  from  hell ;  but  then  it  allies 
Itself  with  a  higher  principle,  which,  although  it  can 
•lever  sanctify,  may  give  a  serious  dignity  to  its  un- 
Wlypaitasr.   We  do  not  speak  of  sheer  hypocrisy ; 


to  that  clearly  belongs  another  and  a  darker  name. 
But  real  bigotry,  even  in  its  worst  fonn,  has  some 
redeeming  quality.  It  has  a  reason  to  assign  for  its 
proceedings,  which  atheism  can  never  plead  in  be- 
half of  its  more  hellish  cruelties.  Bigotry  may  some- 
times melt,  but  infidelity  has  no  heart.  What  is  man, 
if  its  creed  be  true  ?  What  are  his  rights  or  wrongs, 
if  all  religion  be  a  dream  7  Of  what  consequence  is 
his  freedom  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action  7  What 
matters  it  whether  he  think  truly  or  falsely,  or  think 
at  all,  upon  any  thing  else  than  the  gratification  of 
his  more  immediate  animal  appetites  7 

Thus  with  its  very  capacity  of  persecuting  and  be- 
ing persecuted  religiously,  is  connected  that  which 
gives  our  race  iu  highest  dignity.  The  risk  of  the 
greatest  evil  is  the  price  of  the  greatest  good.  The 
loss  of  the  beliefs,  or  disbeliefi,  in  the  perversion  of 
which  bigotry  has  its  birth,  would  be  a  sorer  calam- 
ity to  our  world  than  any  amount  of  religious  intol- 
erance. But  we  are  wandering  from  the  issue  first 
proposed.  We  may  not  be  able  to  settle  the  mo- 
mentous question  so  much  agitated  in  past  times, 
and  now  again  brought  up  with  new  aspects  of  in- 
terest ;  but  if  we  can  convince  any  of  its  immense 
difficulty,  it  will  be  no  small  gain  to  the  blessed  cause 
of  charity — ^that  heavenly  charity,  which,  though  ever 
*'  rejddng  m  the  frWA,*'  yet "  hopeth  all  things,** ''  en- 
dureth  all  thmgs*'— **  believeth  all"  the  good  it  can, 
even  of  the  intolerant  and  the  unbelieving. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  setting  forth  the  wide 
range  it  embraces,  would  be  to  present  two  extreme 
cases  which  may  seem  to  give  us  the  outermost  lim- 
its of  the  question.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  were  condemned  in  Tus- 
cany to  a  severe  imprisonment.  The  crime  alleged, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  judicial  sentence  itself,  was  that 
of  impiety  in  abtmdonimg  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
for  that  which  ie  calUd  the  Proteetani  or  Evamgtlieal, 
and  of  protelytmg  othere  to  that  belief— not  only  by 
denying  the  trtah  (ffthe  Catholic  tenete,  but  by  reading 
and  teaching  othera  to  read  the  Bible  tranelated  by  Di- 
odatif  and  the  booh  of  Common  Prayer  printed  in  London 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  ofChnetian  Knowledge. 
Now,  in  view  of  this  case,  thus  truly  stated,  we  are 
not  going  to  indulge  in  any  exclamations  about  the 
"Nineteenth  Century,"  or  the  "dark  ages," or  the 
"  progress  of  the  human  mind."  We  give  it  as  an 
example  of  what  seems  clearly  to  us  in  America, 
and,  as  we  think,  to  all  Protestants  in  Europe,  a 
groaa  violation  ofreUgioue  liberty. 

But  now  for  another  example.  In  a  certain  part 
of  this  State  there  is  at  present,  or  has  been  until 
very  recently,  a  religious  community  of  men  and 
women,  avowedly  practicing  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse,  discarding  marriage  as  an  anti-Christian 
yoke,  and  all  this  not  only  on  the  ground  of  right,  but 
conecientioue  duty.  It  is  defended  as  a  proper  and 
commanded  manifestation  of  Christian  feeling.  It 
is  a  work  of  conscience  and  religion.  The  fact 
may  seem  incredible,  and  yet  the  present  statement 
is  made  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

What  an  immense  distance  between  these  two 
cases.  And  yet  there  are  those,  on  either  extreme, 
who  would  contend  that  the  same  principle  applies 
to  both ;  while  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  one 
class  of  apologists  would  say  that  the  claim  of  lib- 
erty in  either  case  is  equally  valid ;  the  other,  that 
it  is  equally  to  be  disallowed. 
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Again :  in  one  country  marriage  is  fenced  round 
by  the  strictest  religious  ceremonies.  In  another, 
its  creation  and  dissolution,  at  will,  ar6  claimed  as 
conscientious  rights,  or,  perhi^)s,  polygamy  defended 
as  a  religious  duty.  Take  another  set  of  examples, 
which  carry  us  still  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  question.  In  one  country  all  consciences  are 
squared  to  one  particular  form  of  the  oath.  In  an- 
other, its  entire  abolition  is  demanded  on  the  ground 
that  such  appeals  to  Heaven  are,  in  every  case,  and 
in  every  form,  political  sanctions  of  an  offensive 
dogma,  and,  therefore,  invasions  of  that  most  sens- 
itive thing — the  objector*s  religious  or  irreligious  lib- 
erty. So,  too,  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  religious  days,  national  observances  of  religious 
acts,  either  by  enactment  or  recommendation,  may 
by  some  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
ing public  recognitions  of  rftligious  tenets,  to  the 
grievous  wrong  and  damage  of  those  who  do  not 
hold  them.  Sometimes  the  objection  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  calculations  of  political  economy.  Prayer 
in  our  legislative  bodies,  besides  being  a  dangerous 
violation  of  conscience  and  the  Constitution,  is  a 
waste  of  money,  because  a  waste  of  that  precious 
time,  of  which  our  law-makers  are  known  to  be  so 
very  frugal  Even  laws  for  the  protection  of  con- 
science in  one  direction  may  be  deemed  infringe- 
ments of  it  in  another ;  so  delicately  interwoven  are 
the  social,  moral,  political,  and  religious  relations 
of  mankind. 

And  now  we  are  getting  into  the  very  kernel  of 
the  great  inquiry.  We  are  coming  where  doubt 
begins  to  gather  over  the  clearest  minds  Despotism 
threatens  in  this  direction  ;  licentiousness  in  that. 
Here  the  most  sacred  rights  are  in  danger  of  inva- 
sion; there  the  roost  sacred  duties  become  imprac- 
ticable. There  may  be  even  claimed  the  religious 
liberty  of  intolerance.  A  curious  instance  of  this 
kind  has  lately  occurred,  showing  what  very  odd 
forms  and  colors  this  cameleon  question  may  some- 
times assume.  The  republican  government  of  New 
Granada  has  lately  proclaimed  universal  toleration, 
and  granted  to  thie  people  the  religious  liberty  of 
choosing  and  pajring  their  own  pastors.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  this  emancipated  country  resists  the  ordi- 
nance,—for  doing  which  he  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
state.  And  now  the  very  persons  who  have  been 
most  violent  in  their  denunciations  of  the  poor  Madiai 
are  getting  up  meetings  of  sympathy  for  the  lost  relig- 
imu  liberties  of  this  persecuted  ecclesiastic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  extreme  cases 
must  notwithstanding  be  clear  to  all  thinking  and 
serioois  minds.  The  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense,  of  rational  and  christianized  humanity 
is  shocked  at  the  inconsistent  claims  set  up  by  both 
the  ultra  parties,  and  in  which,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  they  support  each  other  in  their  respective 
extravagances.  If  you  condemn  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Madiai,  you  must  not  approve 
of  laws  to  prevent  Mormons  from  having  as  many 
wives  as  they*  please,  or  Perfectionists  from  violat- 
ing, under  the  plea  of  conscience,  all  the  chaste  de- 
cencies of  human  life.  So  argues  a  leading  ecclesi- 
astical authority  on  one  side.  "  He  is  right,"  chimes 
in  a  brother  from  the  opposite  benches,  *'  right  in  his 
ooMclusions  although  there  maybe  some  error  in  his 
premises.**  "  We  are  no  bigots,"  say  they, "  but  we 
do  love  consistency,  and  as  good  Protestants  ovrselvest 
we  would  advise  our  Protestant  friends  to  take  the 
beam  out  of  their  own  eyes  before  they  attempt  to 
pick  notes  opt  of  the  eyes  of  others,"  &c.  &d.  An 
editorial  writer  of  very  liberal  opinions  has  lately 


exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  sweeping  argument  in  t 
masterly  manner.  His  clear  mind  and  strong  coiiubod 
sense  would  not  permit  him  to  stultify  himself  bj  u 
assent  to  so  glaring  and  undiscriminating  a  sophisiD. 
He  does  not  hesitate,  however,  to  compare  the  ooft- 
demnation  of  the  Madiai  with  the  judicial  teiion  is 
respect  to  a  witness,  not  condemned  to  a  severe  ha* 
prisonment,  not  dying  in  a  dungeon,  but  simply  ex- 
cluded from  being  sworn  on  the  ground  of  his  atheisoL  ^ 
We  wonder  at  this.  If  he  could  so  cleariy  tnd  sens-  " 
ibly  separate  from  religious  intolerance  the  cases  of 
polygamy  or  licentiousness  on  the  ground  of  the  pub- 
lic or  organic  good,  why  could  he  not  hare  carried 
the  distinction  a  little  further  T  The  law  and  the 
court  inflict  no  penalty  on  the  offered  witness ;  they 
only  exclude  him  in  self  defense.  The  qnettioD 
simply  is — shall  the  oath  be  wholly  aboli^ed  ?  An 
exception  on  the  ground  of  form  (as  in  the  case  of 
certain  religions  scruples)  does  not  drive  tts  to  this 
terrible  issue ;  an  exception  on  the  ground  of  irre- 
ligion,or  a  total  want  of  religious  belief,  clearly  does. 
Shall  society  be  wholly  deprived  of  that  secarity 
fortruth  and  the  right  administration  of  justice  whid) 
comes  from  such  an  appeal  to  the  Invisible  Judge? 
Let  the  rule  of  admission  be  carried  to  its  utmoit 
limit.  Let  it  take  in  every  man  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves in  a  divine  retribution  for  perjury,  whether  m 
this  world  or  another.  But  let  us  not  confound  t 
most  manifest  case  of  religious  persecution  with  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  last  link  that  connects  human 
government,  of  any  kind,  with  the  government  of  God. 

But  the  great  question  of  religious  liberty  is  not 
thus  to  be  settled.  The  intolerant  religionist  and 
the  infidel  anarchist  are  not  to  be  allowed  thus  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands.  We  are  not  to  throw  away 
a  principle  because  there  may  be  many  difficulties 
and  many  perversions  in  its  application.  This  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  State  has  to  do  with  morality,  has  to 
do  with  conscience,  has  to  do  with  education,  has  to 
do,  in  these  ways,  with  religion  and  all  the  most 
vital  interests  of  humanity.  It  can  not  ignore  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible,  any  more  than  it  can  legislate 
without  regard  to  civilization,  and  the  progress  of 
science.  It  can  not  ignore  any  thing  which  has  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  masses 
under  its  jurisdiction.  It  may  not  pass  speeifie  laws 
on  specific  subjects,  but  in  all  these  departments  its 
general  course  of  legislation  must  be  for  or  agamst 
certain  predominant  views.  This  is  not  a  matter  rf 
theory  but  of  actual  fact.  Government  must  fater 
the  infidel  or  the  believer.  It  can  not  part  what  God 
has  joined  together.  It  can  not  separate  political 
prosperity  from  morals,  or  nu>rals  from  religion,  or 
religion  from  worship,  or  worship  from  faith  in  some 
revelation  from  the  invisible  worW.  The  instinetite 
law  of  self  preservation,  belongingby  necessity  to  all 
organic  bodies,  would  give  it  some  jurisdiction  here 
if  there  were  no  other  ground.  The  lowest  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism  would  give  it  some  right  to  inte^ 
fere  in  these  high  concerns ;  but  the  whole  question 
assumes  a  still  higher  aspect  wlien  we  rejard  the 
State  as  a  necessary  educating  power  for  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil — as,  in  odier  words,  the  prim- 
ary depository  of  those  ideas  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
sovereignty,  of  punishment,  of  law,  which,  because 
first  brouc^t  out  here,  become  the  types  of  those 
higher  manifestations  of  the  same  ideas  that  have 
their  perfection  in  the  more  immediate  goveminent 
of  God. 

This  position,  which  can  be  most  triumphaiitly 
maintained  against  all  opponents  on  either  side,  we 
would  use  as  an  argument,  not  certainly  in  hror  of 
religious  oppression  of  any  kind,  but  agaiart  those 
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mho  would  pervett  it  to  any  such  end.  fat  racK  a 
case  as  thatt  of  the  Madiai  it  is  not  enough  t^say  that 
they  were  piosecuted  for  an  t^ttue  ^igmngi  0n  States 
or  even  for  the  protection  of  acertain  form  of  religion 
alleged  to  be  connected  with  the  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  the  Sute.  The  plea  is  good  inform,  as 
a  lawyer  would  say,  but  this  is  not  enough ;  it  must 
be  good  in  fact  We  can  not  hide  such  a  case  as 
this  under  an  abstfvct  principle,  and  ther«  rest  it. 
The  couit  in  Tuscany  may  not  look  beyond  their 
wiitten  law,  but  this  will  not  ayail  for  the  nation 
itself,  or  for  those  who  woald  plead  its  canse  before 
the  general  tribunal  of  other  nations.  The  particu- 
lar grounds  on  which  this  high  power  is  exercised 
must  be  made  clear  in  themselvei)  irrespective  of 
any  other  issues  which  may  be  adroitly,  yet  most 
falsely,  coimeoted  with  them. 

**  Religious  liberty,"  says  die  Tuscan  Judge  in 
his  sentence  of  the  Madiai,  *'  is  not  violated  when 
citizens  are  called  to  answer  for  their  e^ttmal  aets^ 
and  liberty  of  consorence  is  even  prMMted  when  one 
preserves  another  from  the  danger  of  being  seduced 
to  abandon  bis  religion."  The  same  grouiKi  has 
been  taken  by  a  well  known  authority  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  State  it  is  maintained,  does 
not  interfere  with  conscience  tubjectinelyj  or  with 
that  inward  exercise  of  belief  which  manifests  itself 
in  no  outward  act,  and  this  is  given  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  intolerance !  Now  with 
all  possible  respect  for  those  whose  circumstances 
compel  them  to  reason  in  this  maimer,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  a  most  egregious  trifling  with  an  exceed- 
ingly grove  and  important  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  this  aspect  the  State  does  iK>t  meddle 
with  conscience,  simply  because  it  can  not.  The 
whole  matter  is  out  of  the  reach  of  its  arms  whether 
secirlar  or  spiritual.  No  process  it  can  issue  can  be 
served  h  ithin  these  privileged  grounds.  The  keenest 
hell  hounds  the  Inquisition  ever  trained  for  the  scent 
of  heresy  can  not  enter  this  heaven-defended  domain 
as  long  as  the  outer  gate  remains  unopened  by  any 
**  eatemal  act.**  So  too,  to  put  it  gravely  forth  as  a 
suflicient  answer  in  such  a  case  as  this,  that  the 
parties  were  condenmed  for  a  "  civil-  offense,"  is 
even  a  worse  trifling  than  the  other.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  shield  vrhioh  the  brethren  on  the  other  ex- 
treme would  interpose  to  some  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
They  would  call  them  **  political  offen$et,**  and  the 
magic  name  takes  away  at  once  all  their  enormity. 
Standing  by  itself,  the  justification  in  the  one  case 
is  just  as  good  as  the  ground  of  charge  in  the  other. 
The  secular  power  might  make  this  plea,  and  did 
make  this  plea,  when  carrying  out  the  most  atro- 
cious sentences  of  a  Dioclesian  or  a  Boimer. 

We  can  exercise  all  charity  for  the  high  Roman 
Catholic  authority  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Sur- 
rouncted  as  he  is  by  those  of  a  different  faith,  and 
chafed  by  the  sometimes  virantonly  insulting  lan- 
guage of  Protestant  meetmgs,  every  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The 
same  pleas,  however,  can  only  be  characterized  as 
the  most  contemptible  equivocation,  when  used  by 
thoae  pseudo-Protestants  who  are  ever  ready  to 
rake  up  for  condemnation  the  long  past  acts  of  Pu- 
ritans, while  inventing  all  sorts  of  apologies  for  this 
most  recent  outrage  of  religious  tyranny.  If  the  Pu- 
litana  punished  men  and  women  for  running  naked 
tbroagh  the  streets,  or  for  sjrstematioally,  and  in  the 
name  of  peace,  disturbing  oongregations  when  en- 
gaged in  public  worship,  they  did  that  which  was 
perfectly  ng^t.  If  they  visited  men  with  penalties 
lor  believing  in  the  Quaker  doctrines,  or  for  joining 
in  the  Quaker  worship,  or  for  persuading  other  men 
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to  do  the  same,  it  vras  a  wicked  persecution  that 
should  strip  them  of  all  commiseration  for  what 
they  might  have  suffered  from  Elizabeth  and  from 
Laud. 

Equally  preposterous,  too,  is  the  pretense  that 
this  ground  for  the  State's  interference  presents 
any  new  aspect  of  the  question  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  admitted  intolerance  of  past  ages. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  our  an- 
cestors as  having  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  friit' 
ciple  of  religious  toleration.  They  did  not  under- 
stand, it  is  said,  this  distinction  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  temporal,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
so  clear  to  every  man  who  makes  a  speech  from  the 
stump,  ot  writes  a  paragraph  for  a  newspaper.  Now, 
it  does  not  require  any  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  religious  controversies  to  show  that  this 
is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption.  They  did  un- 
derstand the  principle ;  they  erred  in  making  the 
application—often  from  the  blindness  of  a  cikiel 
bigotry-'-sometimes  from  motives  that  admit  of  pal- 
liation, if  not  of  defense.  This  same  distinction  was 
made  by  the  Fathers  ;  it  was  made  by  the  School- 
men ;  it  is  found  put  forth  by  writers  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  in  this  works  of  our  earliest  Reformers. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  controversy,  once  so  fa- 
mous in  its  day,  out  of  which  there  arose  in  En- 
gland the  first  Puritan  party.  In  that  discussion, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  the  very  learned  and  able 
Puritan  Cartwright  took  substantially  the  same  fun- 
damental position.  One  made  it  the  ground  of  his 
charge ;  the  other  conceded  it  fully  in  his  defense. 
The  State  interfered  in  religious  questions — when 
it  did  interfere — solely  on  the  ground  of  its  own 
protection  against  anarchy,  and  of  the  permanent 
political  good  of  its  citizens  or  subjects.  The  same 
principle  remains  ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  everlasting 
nature  of  things-^he  ideal  constitution  of  the  State. 
We,  however,  possess  more  light  on  the  question  of 
faa-~9k  light  which  is  simply  the  result  of  longer  ■ 
experience  on  the  earth.  What  are  the  limits  of 
safety?  It  was  thought,  at  one  time,  not  safe  to* 
tolerate  Puritans.  The  argument  ran  after  this 
style :  Puritanism  will  lead  to  heresy — heresy  to 
infidelity^— infidelity  to  irreligion — irreligion  to  im- 
morality^— immorality  to  licentiousn^ — licentious- 
ness to  insecurity  for  all  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  finally,  to  the  subversion  of  all  government. 
So  the  Puritans,  too,  may  be  supposed  to  have  rea- 
soned afterward ;  and  so,  to  some  extent,  are  we 
compelled  to  reason  yet.  It  is  ever  a  question  of 
factf  on  which  we  have  new  light  from  age  to  age  ; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  light, 
which  is  truly  progressive,  we  incur  all  the  fearful 
responsibility  cif  those  who  would  apply  a  principle, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  facts  it  did  not  embrace,  or  on 
a  faihtre  to  see  their  way  perfectly  clear  in  this, 
would  throw  it  away  altogether.  Most  true  is  it 
that  we  imist  have  our  abstract  principles,  as  un- 
yielding as  the  earth,  and  as  immutable  as  the  heav- 
ens. Here  must  be  no  compromise.  But  in  the 
application  of  those  principles,  we  are  ever  to  be 
governed  by  facts,  by  consequences,  by  experience, 
by  history,  which  is  the  vrorld's  experience — in  a 
word,  by  a  wise'  and  vrisely-calculated  expediency. 
This  is  that  solemn  responsibility  of  action,  and  of 
judgment,  which  God  has  cast  upon  us,  and  from 
which  two  classes  of  men  are  ever  seeking,  yet 
seeking  in  vain,  to  escape  They  are  the  fanatical 
abstractionist,  the  generalizing  radical,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unreasoning  advocate  of  a  blind  au- 
thority, on  the  other.  But  there  is,  m  tnith,  no 
easier  path.    There  are  no  sheltering  abstractions 
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of  the  rationalist,  no  reason-defying  dogmas  of  the 
religionist  that  can  relieve  from  such  a  responsibil- 
ity. The  State  may  interfere — the  State  mtut  in- 
terfere with  morals  and  religion.  But  it  is  at  her 
peril — at  her  corporate  [leril — at  the  individual  per- 
il, and  the  solemn  individual  accountability  of  all 
engaged  in  her  transactions.  She  can  not  be  neu- 
tral, and  yet  she  must  see  to  it  that  she  does  not 
persecute  that  which  is  good,  (bat  she  does  not  tol- 
erate what  IS  certainly  evil,  under  whatever  plea  of 
conscience  it  may  claim  its  mischievous  liberty. 

But  bow  is  this  to  be  ascertained  I  By  experience, 
we  answer,  by  history,  by  the  best  lights  Heaven 
has  given  us.  **  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at."  They  may  not  have  known,  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  it  was  safe  to  tolerate 
Puritans.  But  we  know  it.  We  know  that  from 
them  and  their  institutions  have  come  the  best  and 
safest  models  of  civil  government — far  safer  than 
those  that  now  stand  trembling  over  the  Italian  vol- 
canoes. Experience  has  shown,  too,  that  the  limits 
of  toleration  may  be  carried  much  farther  than  this, 
so  as  to  embrace  those  who  may  differ  widely  from 
the  Puritan  theology,  if  they  yet  hold  to  that  great 
truth  in  which  the  foundation  of  every  social  fabric 
must  rest,  and  without  which  all  human  government 
is  but  an  edifice  built  upon  the  sands  or  the  waters 
— in  other  words,  any  religion  which  is  truly  serious, 
and  maintains  an  awe-aspiring  belief  in  a  human — 
personal — accountable — immortality.  We  would  be 
the  last  to  underrate  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
value  of  a  wider  and  more  definite  orthodoxy ;  but 
let  this  one  tenet  universally  prevail,  neither  frozen 
by  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  nor  evaporated  by 
a  rationalizing  naturalism  on  the  other,  and  the  State 
is  politically  safe.  An  organism  thus  vitalized  will 
be  stable,  will  be  healthful,  will  be  substantially 
free,  whatever  its  outward  forms.  Despotism  can 
not  crush  it ;  revolutions  will  not  convulse  it ;  the 
supercilious  tory  and  the  fawning  demagogue  will 
both  stand  away  from  the  presence  of  this  most  con- 
servative and  yet  most  liberal  and  fraternizing  ele- 
ment in  human  society.  Any  thing  which  falls  short 
of  this  can  not  be  called  a  religion ;  and  akhough  it 
may  be  entitled  to  toleration  as  an  opinion,  has  no 
right  to  demand  that,  for  its  sake,  the  law  should 
ignore  the  oath,  or  the  observance  of  sacred  time,  or 
any  principles  which  have  ever  been  held  to  lie  at 
the  foundations  of  education,  or  to  furnish  the  best 
sanctions  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  civil  and 
social  duties. 

Away  then  with  these  sweeping  applications  of  mis- 
stated general  ideas.  God  has  not  given  us  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  Bible,  that  we  should  pervert 
them  to  any  such  abuse,  or  seek  to  escape  from  the 
moral  discipline,  and  perilous  responsibility^  which 
were  intended  as  their  necessary  accompaniments. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  those 
whom  it  may  deem  enemies  to  its  organization. 
**  Therefore,*'  some  might  say  "  all  the  guillotinings 
of  the  first  French  Republic*'  were  justifiable. 
These  victims  suffered  for  ^*eivil  offenseM,"  and  we 
have  no  right  to  look  beyond  the  record.  Precisely 
in  this  manner  reasons  the  astute  Mr.  Brownson — 
so  reason  some  of  the  more  violent  Catholic  journals 
— to  reason  those  admirable  Protestants  whose  via 
nudui  ever  leads  directly  to  St.  Peter's — so  also 
hint,  if  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  endorse  the  argu- 
ment, their  infidel  allies  who  find  it  so  difficult  to 
disguise  their  hatred  of  the  truths  for  which  the  Ma- 


diai  suffered.  A  strange  unity  of  thought  and  feeling 
seems  to  pervade  all  these  apparent  extremes; 
while,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  not  m  few  of  the 
best  and  most  sincere  Catholics  among  us  have  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  the  outrage. 

But  the  simplest  statement  of  the  case  is  enough 
to  brush  away  all  this  wretched  sophistry.  What 
right  had  the  Tuscan  alithorities  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  for  three  centuries,  the  most  enliv- 
ened, the  most  moral,  the  best  governed  countries  in 
Europe  and  America  had  been  just  those  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  Madiai  had  exerted  the  predomi- 
nant moral  influence?  Could  they  have  really 
thought  thai  the  reading  of  '*  Diodati's  Translatioa 
of  the  Bible,'*  and  the  English  **  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  or  the  teaching  others  to  read  theni,  was 
full  of  danger  to  their  political  institutions  ?  If  so, 
what  must  we  thinkof  such  institutions T  or  can  we 
regard  them  as  really  worth  preserving  t  What  righi 
had  they  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Italian  moials 
were  so  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  to  have  their  purity  endangered  by  the 
outward  tolerance  of  the  religion  of  Chalmers,  of 
Doddridge,  of  Hall,  of  Beveridge,  and  of  Arnold  ? 
In  the  light  of  modem  history  it  certainly  looks  like 
a  very  strange  assumption,  that  the  Christianity  of 
England,  of  Scotland,  of  the  United  States,  of  Prus- 
sia, of  Holland,  would  be  destructite  of  the  wuraU, 
and,  in  this  way,  of  the  political  prosperity  so  richly 
enjoyed  in  such  countries  as  Tuscany,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  Americas.  This 
case  of  the  Madiai  has  startled  Protesunto  every 
where.  The  Republicans  of  New  York,  the  King  €^ 
Prussia,  and  the  Nobility  of  England,  have  taken 
the  same  alarm  at  a  measure,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  our  day,  seems  likely  to  reproduce  the 
convulsions  and  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth- 
century. 

We  can  not  close  without  a  friendly  word  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  When  Protestants 
are  charged  with  the  intolerance  of  their  oo-religioti- 
ists,  they  may  repudiate,  they  may  disavow ;  they 
may  say,  not  only  that  it  is  no  part  of  any  Protestant 
creed,  but  that  it  belongs  to  no  ecclesiastical  aetioa 
which  may  not  be  condemned  by  them  without  any 
injury,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  article  of  their  faith. 
Is  it  so  in  respect  to  Rome  ?  Can  Roman  Catholics 
make  the  same  plea — ^the  same  distinction  between 
what  belongs  to  the  enence  of  their  religion,  and 
those  aoeidtntt  which  receive  change  and  modifica- 
tion from  age  to  age  7  Some  of  their  best  minds  do 
take  this  ground,  heartily,  we  believe,  and  honestly. 
Is  it  the  cowunoti  opinion  of  those  among  us  ?  If  so, 
it  is  time  to  proclaim  it  in  some  emphatic  manner — 
to  proclaim  it  fearlessly,  uninfluenced  by  Protestant 
taunts  on  the  one  side,  or  any  ultramontane  extrav- 
agances of  opinion  on  the  other.  They  owe  it  to  the 
land  in  which  they  have  such  unbounded  toleration. 
They  owe  it  to  their  own  Church,  if  they  would  get 
her  out  of  the  false  position  (as  they  might  call  it) 
into  which  European  politics  seems  to  be  driving 
her,  and  from  which  no  means,  perhaps,  would  more 
avail  for  her  rescue,  than  the  firm,  unbiased,  un- 
mistakable protest  of  her  many  children,  lay  and 
clerical,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  This  we  would 
the  more  ardently  hope  for,  because  there  are  signs 
in  the  present  and  coming  aspects  of  the  world,  that 
both  Roman  and  Protestant  Christians  may  yet  have 
need,  not  only  of  mutual  tolerance,  but  of  mutual  al- 
liance, against  a  cruel  and  intoleffant  foe. 
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WE  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  open  our 
'*  Easy"  budget  for  May-time,  than  by  cat- 
aloguing a  few  of  the  wonderful  things  which  will 
then  be  swimming  upon  our  city  tide  of  talk,  for  the 
(ifst  ttme 

The  great  World^s  Exhibition,  though  not  pos- 
itively finished  (we  can  hardly  hope  that),  will  be 
rapidly  progressing  toward  its  Crystal  seemliness, 
and  thousands  of  anxious  exhibitors  will  be  intent 
upon  the  disposition  of  their  stores.  What  show 
will  be  made,  and  how  much  American  nationality 
will  grow  proud  of  the  show,  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  enough  will  be  gathered 
within  and  around  the  Glass  Palace,  of  what  is  new, 
and  of  what  is  strange,  to  draw  together  swarms  of 
the  up-country  people.  We  shall  regard  it,  if  nothing 
more,  as  a  capital  spot  to  study  the  various  phases 
of  character  and  action  which  belong  to  our  widely- 
distributed  countrymen ;  and  if  the  gout  does  not 
beleaguer  us,  we  shall  count  on  many  a  pleasant 
saunter  under  the  crystal  arches,  taking  note  of  what 
may  by-and-by  suggest  a  page  or  two  of  pictures  for 
our  Easy  Chair  gossip. 

Report  from  abroad  speaks  commendingly  of  for- 
eign interest  in  the  show ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  on 
no  former  occasion  will  there  have  been  offered  to 
our  untraveled  countrymen  such  opportunity  for  sur- 
veying, at  a  glance,  the  riches  of  European  mechan- 
ism. 

We  count  greatly,  and  very  hopefully,  upon  the 
effect  of  this  foreign  display  upon  our  artisans,  who, 
though  they  have  no  rivals  in  such  products  of  me- 
chanical skill  as  subserve  the  merely  ueeful,  have 
heretofore  lacked  those  studies  of  the  graceful  and 
ornamental  which,  we  are  assured,  will  be  abundant- 
ly represented.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  we  feel  sure, 
when  we  shall  have  no  need  of  foreign  designers  of 
our  plate  and  jewelry;  and  when  our  most  ad- 
mired furniture  will  not,  as  now,  date  from  Paris. 

Besides  the  Exhibition  itself,  rumor  tells  of  a  thou- 
sand attractions  which  will  belong  to  the  New  York 
May.  The  Hippodrome  has  grown  up  even  in  ad- 
vance of  rumor,  and  Franconi,  the  great  purveyor  for 
the  Parisian  circus-goers,  has  conceived  and  execut- 
ed a  plan  which  will  throw  even  the  old  Roman 
arenas  into  the  shade.  It  is  surely  novel,  and  pleas- 
ant to  think  that,  under  decorated  awnings,  we  may 
idle  an  hour  of  our  coming  summer  time  in  the  view 
of  Arabian  coursers,  and  Arab  riders — of  elephants 
and  Indian  luxe--o{  ostriches  and^wild  African  hunt- 
ers—of Roman  chariots,  and  mock  Roman  matrons. 

Beside  this  transported  luxury  from  the  old  world, 
a  tall  tower  has  risen  near  by,  from  which  the  enter- 
prising projectors  are  to  show  the  startled  country 
people  such  a  panorama  of  New  York  life  as  will 
stir  their  dreams  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  Nor 
will  thst  panorama  rank  badly  with  the  widest  that 
European  tower-tops  can  show.  The  green  waters 
of  our  embracing  sea,  the  green  tufts  of  our  outlying 
islands,  the  dainty  spires  of  our  thickening  churches, 
the  laughing  pennants  of  our  commercial  forests,  the 
shining  roofs  of  our  world  of  homes,  and  the  fleeting 
shadows  of  our  flecked  May-sky,  will  make  up  a  pic- 
ture that  will  only  suffer  for  the  lack  (how  long  shall 
the  lack  last  ?)  of  a  St.  James's,  or  a  Regent's  Park. 

Even  more  than  ever,  in  the  whirl  of  spring  dust 
(and  the  reader  will  recall  tearfully  the  winds  of 
March),  have  we  felt  the  need  of  some  sheltering 
field  of  grass  and  trees,  where  the  tired  eyes  and 
lungs  may  repose,  and  the  whole  man  drink  m  from 
leaves  and  sunshine  rich  months  of  health.  We  feel 


ourselves  lonely  in  recurring  again  and  again  to  this 
advocacy  for  parks ;  can  no  kindred  feeling  be  stirr- 
ed? Will  senseless  jealousies  of  up-towns  and 
down-towns,  or  the  yet  more  irrational  plea  of  rich 
against  poor,  defeat  forever  the  claims  of  health  and 
of  nature? 

Nor  least  among  the  other  May  attractions  will  be 
the  Combined  Opera  troupe,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready made  allusion.  The  theatres  too  are  all  taxing 
their  highest  powers,  and  will,  without  doubt,  show 
crowded  benches. 

But  more  than  any,  or  all  of  these,  will  be  the 
show  of  the  town's  growth ;  a  miracle  to  us  who  live 
ever  under  its  widemng  shadow,  and  a  far  greater 
miracle  to  those  who  make  their  annual  pilgrimages 
from  the  out-lying  country  to¥ms,  where  growth  has 
all  the  slumbersome  slowness  of  the  revolving  sea- 
sons. 

The  accumulated  stores,  the  sculptured  fronts,  the 
square-long  hotels,  the  gorgeous  restaurants  (where 
counters  repose  on  marble  statues),  and  marble-paved 
courts  (where  waters  play  in  crystal  fountains),  will 
be  found  added  to  the  New  Yorii  of  the  sprmg-time 
of  1852.  Beside  these  things,  smooth  granite  pave- 
ment has  crept  up  to  the  regions  of  old  quietude,  and 
old  quietude  (in  the  shape  of  drowsy  streets  and  sil- 
ver bell-pulls)  has  crept  farther  and  farther  to  the  west, 
until  now,  you  can  almost  drop  your  cards  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Yet  more,  the  people  have  thickened  upon  the 
walks  since  the  May-time  we  chronicled  a  year  ago. 
There  are  more  beards  and  barons;  more  Italian 
faces,  and  English  plaids ;  more  cosmopolitan  talk 
and  dress ;  and  more  liveried  carriages  at  the  doors 
of  mesdames  the  glovers  and  the  milliners.  All  this 
makes  pleasant  sight-seeing  for  our  rural  visitors — 
to  say  nothing  of  ourselves — the  city  moralists.  The 
stir,  and  growth,  and  bustle  quickens  the  blood  in  the 
face,  and  starts  new  fancies  that  grow  apace,  and 
blend  into  imaginative  pictures,  such  as  hang  all 
around  the  walls  of  our  office  solitude. 

And  if  we  can  feed  our  humors  pleasantly  upon 
the  city  growth  and  gain,  how  much  more  can  they 
— the  ten  thousand  readers  of  our  chronicle — who 
come  up  to  our  May  fiSte  for  the  first  time  in  a  life  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  visitors  do  come  to 
our  city ;  and  here  and  there  we  have  fallen  upon 
them,  on  the  decks  of  the  hither-bound  boats,  and 
have  regaled  ourselves  with  the  naive  expressions 
of  wonder,  and  the  bolstered  American  pride,  with 
which  some  stout  New  Hampshire  father  of  a  family 
will  point  out  to  his  awe-struck  daughters  (with  the 
handle  of  his  cotton  umbrella)  the  marvelous  shot- 
tower,  where  pellets  of  lead  fall  five  hundred  feet 
into  a  vast  vat  of  boiling  oil';  and  the  grim  palace 
of  Blackwell's  Island,  looking  guilt  out  of  all  its 
windows  ;  and  the  fJEirther  palace  (very  magnificent 
to  up-country  eyes)  where  poor  Ixmatics  disport 
themselves  in  the  sunny  corridors ;  and  the  charm- 
ing country-seats  of  wealthy  nabobs  along  the  Hell- 
gate  shores  (always  shut  up,  and  looking  dreadfully 
like  fever  and  ague) :  all  these  things,  we  say,  we 
have  been  delighted  to  look  upon,  with  some  stout 
New  Hampshire  man,  fresh  and  free-bom,  playing 
the  unconscious  cicerone. 

We  have  even  followed  such  a  man  through  all 
the  sad  uproar  of  a  steamboat  landing,  when  the 
wonder  and  the  awe  have  given  place  to  a  few  hearty 
anathemas  upon  the  persistent  and  impudent  cab- 
men; and  when  the  delight  of  the  daughters  in 
*'  snufly  brown  dresses,**  has  given  place  to  a  delir- 
ious fear  of  pick-pockets,  madmen,  aldermen,  and 
muiderers ;  and  have  followed  them,  with  their  urn* 
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brellas,  band-boxes,  and  carpet-bags,  to  some  such 
great  hotel  as  the  Irving  House.  Here  the  newly- 
come  countryman's  wonder  is  complete;  he  pro- 
poses to  register  his  name  in  the  bar-room;  and 
being  dispossessed  of  this  intent,  he  indulges  in  an 
immense  degree  of  wonder  at  the  marvelous  aptitude 
of  the  brisk  young  gentleman  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  who  assigns  him  rooms,  listens  to  two  bells,  and 
gives  three  distinct  orders  in  a  breath. 

The  poor  girls  above  (who  has  not  seen  such)  are 
bewildered  with  our  gilded  parlors ;  they  fancy  the 
sister  country  ladies  (now  bedizened  at  the  hands  of 
some  city  Lawson)  the  undoubted  leaders  of  ton;  and 
they  fairly  shiver  at  the  thought  of  the  brown  and 
white  bareges,  which  make  up  their  stock  of  holiday 
attire.  Then,  from  the  window — such  a  bustle — such 
a  palace  of  marble — such  equipages — *^  Oh,  la,  suz !" 

But,  unfortunately,  the  world  of  railroads,  and 
the  thickening  profits  of  the  country  (for  California 
gold  is  now  showing  its  count  on  beef  and  grain) 
are  dispelling  fast  these  old-time  characteristics. 
New  York,  and  New  York  modes  and  glories  are 
betalked  under  the  shadow  of  the  granite  hills ;  and 
our  President's  country  cousins  are,  we  venture,  as 
well  posted  at  Stewart's  and  Wallack's,  as  they  are 
in  Tammany  Hall ! 

Even  our  host  of  the  Mountain  House  itself  (for 
we  stole  a  visit  there  not  a  year  back)  shocked  us 
with  his  talk  of  "  avenues"  and  Wall-street ;  and 
spoke  with  a  ludicrous  and  painful  familiarity  of  the 
Sixth-avenue  Railroad,  and  the  Canal-street  station. 
Only  one  spot  has  been  reached  by  us,  in  the  course 
of  our  rurid  haunts  for  the  last  ten  years,  where 
New  York  seemed  indeed  distant,  and  where  the 
townsfolk  talked  with  a  measurable  and  commend- 
able veneration  of  that  far  away  city,  where  the 
churches  were  higher  than  a  whaler's  nminmast; 
and  where  a  great  and  august  body  of  aldermen  sat 
in  council,  and  labored  honestly  (beautiful  naivete), 
day  after  day,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ! 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  living  in  com- 
parative ignorance. 

The  spot  alluded  to  is  Block  Island.  We  com- 
mend it  warmly  to  the  retiring  aldermen  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.  We  think  they  would  there  be  treated 
with  that  attention  and  respect,  which  every  man, 
however  depraved  may  be  his  real  character,  is 
naturajly  supposed  to  desire. 


This  allusion  brings  us  back  pleasantly  to  a  topic 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  during  the  month  of 
March,  in  several  city  papers — we  mean  dirty  streets. 
We  have  observed  quite  a  number  of  warm  articles 
upon  the  subject — nearly  as  warm  as  those  upon  the 
Henry  Clay  catastrophe,  or  that  of  the  Reindeer. 
They  have  dropped  off  in  piquancy,  and  in  rhetor- 
ical display,  after  much  the  same  fashion.  We  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  press,  and  (spare  our  blushes) 
for  editors.  But  we  do  heartily  wish  their  indigna- 
tion were  longer  lived,  or  more  effective.  Every 
year,  to  judge  by  the  piquant  paragraphs  about  dust, 
and  mud,  and  rowdyism,  we  anticipate  a  delightful 
and  salubrious  change  of  policy.  Eveiy  year  we 
count  upon  the  new  Council  as  the  offspring  of  a 
better  feeling,  and  of  an  enlarged  humanity.  Every 
year  we  anticipate  a  delicious  succession  of  clean 
shirt  collars  and  passable  side-walks.  But,  every 
year  the  same  hum-drum  mummery  of  old  men 
droning  at  their  hoes,  mocks  us  in  the  street ;  every 
year  adds  to  the  reputation  of  the  city  foulness,  and 
ereiy  year,  our  new  cousins  of  the  Council  become 
"  An  ofltense  to  all  sound  society. 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety.*' 


Thb  national  metropolis,  the  p^>6rB  tell  us,  is 
thriving  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administra- 
tion :  the  great  city  skeleton  is  taking  on  year  by 
year  a  little  of  that  fullness  of  development,  which 
one  day  or  other,  will  make  the  place  gigantic.  The 
Capitol  is  to  be  pushed  forward  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  old  architect,  Mr.  Walters ;  and  the  tower, 
commemorative  of  Washington,  is  rising  with  its ' 
motley  compound  of  material  The  grotrnds,  too, 
are  undergoing  that  process  of  education,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Downing ;  and  which  is  to  give  us, 
in  one  city  at  least,  some  approach  to  the  boauty  of 
the  Jardm  Anglais. 

The  poor  Ailantl)us4ree,  against  which  Mr.  Down- 
ing had  taken  a  freak  of  dislike,  has  we  observe, 
been  outlawed  by  Congress.  In  extensive  grounds, 
subject  to  nice  cultivation,  the  outlawing  may  be 
advisable  ;  but  we  hope  that  its  gaunt,  weird  limbs 
may  lift  their  pleading  fingers  still,  in  our  cities. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  and  for  Nature's  sake,  let  us 
not  carry  our  fashionabie  likes  and  dislikes  into  the 
forest ;  as  we  carry  them  to  the  Opera,  and  the  Lec- 
ture Room,  and every  where  else  *    Let  us  not 

turn  our  silver  poplars,  or  our  maples,  or  elms,  or 
any  thing  that  has  thus  far  escaped,  mto  Kossuths, 
and  Jenny  Linds,  and  Eleaxer  Williamses  *  Pray, 
do  not  let  us  lionize  trees,  as  we  do  men  and  wo- 
men ;  but  suffer  them  to  grow  up  quietly,  and  inno- 
cently, in  God's  own  sunshine  away  finom  dinner 
parties,  and  newspaper  puflb,  and/ctat  cksmpeim/ 

Paris  has  seen  a  winter  of  gayety :  not  only  the 
Emperor's  marriage,  and  the  talk  of  the  new  and 
crowning  beauty  of  the  court,  has  made  gay  the  chat ; 
but  the  carnival  has  been  more  "Erilliant  than  for 
years  before.  The  placards  of  balls  and  theatres 
have  assumed  an  English  guise;  and  British  and 
American  adventurers  have  thronged  the  Saturday 
evening  gatherings  of  the  SalU  de  VOptra.  Among 
other  dainty  attractions  of  the  winter  has  been  a 
magnificent  ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  dramatic  corps :  all  the  actresses  of 
the  capital,  from  the  Opera  Royal,  to  the  ninepenny 
boards  of  Montmartre,  were  among  the  lady  pa- 
tronesses ;  and  the  adventures,  and  contretemps,  and 
disappointments  of  the  evening,  give  rich  food  for 
the  inventive  Paris  journalists.  The  ease  and  pli- 
ancy, with  which  such  trifles  are  worked  over  by 
by  French  paragraphists  into  the  roundness  of  tragic 
or  comic  episodes,  is  wonderful.  We  can  not  but 
regret  that  our  paragraphists  of  the  daily  papers 
should  not  possess  the  aptitude  for  making  a  pleasant 
joke  of  our  city  misfortunes.  We  commend  the 
study  to  their  care. 

The  new  Empress,  in  virtue  of  her  position,  is  re- 
ceiving all  manner  of  gifts,  and  is  serving  as  the 
point  to  all  manner  of  paragraphs. 

The  spring  has  opened  with  gorgeous  greenness 
upon  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries,  and  upon  the 
parterres  of  St.  Cloud.  The  flowers  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  are  in  richest  blossom ;  and  eveiy 
thing  bespeaks  a  continued  season  of  bloom.  In 
contrast  with  this  pleasant  story  of  the  blooming 
things  in  the  Paris  gardens,  how  ridiculous  is  our 
metropolitan  show  of  trees  and  of  flowers !  Not  an 
azalia,  or  a  laurel,  or  a  rhododendron  is  growing  in 
all  the  city,  under  our  city  protection:  the  venr 
plants  which  make  the  crowning  glory  of  St.  James 
and  of  the  Luxembouig — ^American  in  origin,  and  of 
American  luxuriance — are  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
frequenters  of  our  squares  and  parks.  Let  the 
doubter  look  only  for  illustration  at  that  skirting 
circlet  of  shabby  bushes  which  surrounds  the  mag- 
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nificcnt  fountain  of  the  Park !  Was  there  erer  a 
scurvier  grouping  of  shabbier  foliage,  so  shabbily 
tended  ?  Gonramptire  pines  with  their  shortened 
lives  all  exuded  in  nodules  of  resin ; — a  tawny  En- 
glish yew,  scarce  two  feet  high,  sighing  at  the  brim 
of  the  empty  basin ;— half-dead  aibor-ritflM,  shaking 
like  diseased  paralytics; — scrubby  small  shrubs  strug- 
gling painfully  between  the  dusty  air,  and  the  perio- 
dic dampness  of  our  great  fountain !  Are  the  pro- 
jectors, and  tenders  of  these  things  to  be  reached  by 
ridicule  ?  Or  are  their  sensibilities,  and  their  tastes 
as  dead  out  of  them,  as  their  dying  trees  ?  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  step  which  has  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  a  scientific  arboriculture,  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Washington,  shall  by-and-by  hare  its  emu- 
lators and  patrons  here  ? 

To  return  to  Paris  :  the  pq>er8  tell  us  of  the  death 
of  Madame  Raspail,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  state 
prisoner.  She  has  been  little  known,  but  the  poor 
husband  has  lived  a  strange  and  troubled  life.  With 
high  merit  as  a  chemist,  his  ardent  sympathies  have 
led  him  into  almost  every  mine  of  revolt  which  has 
been  sprung  in  France,  since  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Tenth. 

Suffering  a  kmg  imprisonment  for  treason  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  gained  liberty 
uiider  the  Republic  of  1848,  only  to  fall  victim  again 
to  the  unfortunate  Polish  revolt  of  the  succeeding 
summer.  His  look  (as  we  remember  him)  is  noble ; 
his  hair  white  and  flowing ;  his  eloquence  real  and 
impassioned;  and  his  sympathy  for  the  poor  un 
feigned  and  enthusiastic.  With  every  inducement 
to  maintain  quiet,  in  the  hope  of  most  honorable 
maintenance,  and  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
he  has  yet  leaped  into  that  tide  of  revolution  which 
has  borne  him  away  from  all  the  quiet  shores  of 
home-life,  and  drifted  him  cruelly  against  hard  pri- 
son walls — ^from  whose  windows  he  now  sees  his 
wife,  the  model  of  maternal  love  and  of  conjugal 
devotion  (as  he  says  with  thrilling  plaintiveness) 
borne  to  her  tomb,  with  thousands  of  pec^le  mourn- 
en. 

Thb  Bourbon  matter,  about  which  we  dropped  a 
•  hint  a  month  ago,  has  created  some  speculations  in 
Paris ;  and  has  been  met,  accidentally,  but  oppor- 
tunely, by  a  true  history  of  the  lost  Dauphin.  Still, 
however,  our  valorous  friend,  Mr.  Hanson,  keeps  by 
the  old  story  of  the  genuine  character  of  his  royal 
friend ;  and  poor  Eleazer  remains  a  martyr  to  the 
American  curiosity  and  the  American  paragraphists. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  con- 
sider it  a  rare  bit  of  misfortune,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man could  not  have  ended  his  life  in  his  quiet  In- 
dian pulpit ;  and  gone  down  to  his  grave  with  the 
simple  epitaph  of  having  done,  in  the  regions  of  his 
Indian  adoption,  a  good  honest  man's  work ! 

Dreams  of  royalty  can  hardly  quicken  his  blood 
BOW  with  any  hopefiilness  r  and  his  royally  anxious 
friends  will,  with  all  their  animated  zeal,  only  thrust 
night-mare  visions  upon  the  old  gentleman's  brain, 
and  perplex  the  serenity  of  his  age,  with  the  worst 
canker  of  life. 

Has  Mr.  Brady  secured  his  portrait  for  the  Na- 
tional Daguerreotype  Gallery  ?  We  have,  thus  far, 
remaoiied  no  anusual  press  of  carriages  at  his  door. 

Wb  ventured  a  word  or  two,  a  month  or  two 
since,  upon  the  office-seekers  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. The  result  has  fully  justified  our  observsp 
tkms  ;  and  the  crowd  and  earnestness  of  the  seekers 
has  awakened  public  opinion  to  the  sad  poHcy  which 


has  so  long  thrown  discredit  upon  our  administrative 
action.  So  far  from  any  approach  toward  modera- 
tion, each  new  executive  is  beset  with  accumulated 
difficulties ;  nor  can  any  diminution  of  the  annoy-  / 
ance  be  hoped  for,  until  a  radical  change  is  effected 
in  our  system ; — such  change  as  would  secure  tq 
competent  and  deserving  officers  permanent  place. 
Economy,  as  well  as  justice,  would  dictate  such 
plan ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  hope  for  the  advent 
of  such  reform  as  unremittingly  as  we  hope  for  clean 
metropolitan  streets,  or  honest  members  of  Council, 
or  a  New  York  Parii,  or  any  other  most  improbable 
good. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compute  the  amount  of 
time  and  temper  which  has  been  sacrificed  by  dis« 
appointed  aspirant^  ailer  official  place.  It  would 
surely  largely  outweigh  all  the  gratifications  and  all 
the  emoluments  which  the  successful  eujoy.  The 
atmosphere  of  Washington  is  not  favorable  to  a 
modest  bearing ;  and  we  know  of  no  quarter  of  the 
world  where  retiring  modesty  will  so  soon  grow 
brazen,  or  girlish  bashfulness  so  soon  slight  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  saloon,  as  our  noisy  capital.  A 
man  has  need  there  to  wear  his  claims  upon  his 
tongue,  and  a  lady  to  wesr  her  modesty — in  private. 
Presumption  goes  further,  in  a  world  of  clamor,  than 
any  virtue  of  quietude ;  and  delicacy  of  character  is 
as  much  lost  at  our  seat  of  government  as  it  is  among 
our  City  Fathers. 

But  while  we  talk  thus  recreantly  of  the  national 
metropolis  and  its  officials,  let  us  record,  with  wor- 
shipful regard,  those  crumbs  of  favor  which  have 
been  thrown  out  to  members  of  the  literary  craft. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  some  opposition  jour- 
nals have  recognized  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's appointment  to  a  lucrative  post ;  and  have 
not  condemned  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  made 
Mr.  Pierce  the  worthy  patron  of  a  worthy  friend. 

The  strong  common  sense  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  character,  will  undoubtedly  fit  him  for 
any  unexpected  duties  which  may  fall  upon  his  of- 
fice of  Consul ;  and  the  old  routine  of  shipments  and 
certificate-making  goes  on,  under  the  hands  of  the 
old  clerks,  with  the  regularity  of  a  parish  clock. 
We  can  not  doubt  that  the  new  incumbent  vri\\ 
during  his  consular  period,  make  such  forays  int« 
the  border  country  of  Lancashire,  and  mouldy  Che- 
shire, and  mountainous  Wales,  as  will  reveal  them- 
selves, by-and-by,  glowingly  upon  the  next  duodeci- 
mo pages  of  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Mr.  Fay,  too,  another  denizen  of  the  world  of  let- 
ters, has  received  the  nomination  to  the  post  of 
resident  Minister  in  Switzerland.  He  has  served 
a  long  apprenticeship  at  diplomacy ;  and  the  tongue 
of  political  envy  is  silent,  in  view  of  the  well-earned 
reward  for  his  labors.  Why  are  not  these  appoint- 
ments, and  such  as  these,  both  better  and  more 
gracef\il  returns  from  a  grateful  people,  than  the 
British  pensions  from  the  Government  ?  And  while 
our  diplomacy  is  a  straight-forward,  matter-of-fact 
dealing  of  man  with  man,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  an  inquisitive  Congress, 
why  should  not  scholarly  attainments  be  permitted 
to  adorn  its  office ;  and  the  country  fmd  honor  in  the 
name  and  the  repute  of  its  ministers  T 

We  must  confess  that  we  regard  very  fondly  these 
repeated  recognitions  of  the  truth  (so  long  doubted) 
that  the  pursuit  of  letters  does  not  of  necessity  drive 
out  strong,  practical  sense  firom  a  man's  mental  or- 
ganization, and  that  good  business  capacity  may, 
after  all,  co-exist  with  the  exercise  of  high  imagina- 
tive powers,  and  the  habita  of  the  pen. 

Akin  to  tins  subject  matter,  we  mAj  not  past  by 
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silently  the  new  stir  in  relation  to  an  Internation- 
al Copyright.  And,  however  the  question  may  be 
finally  settled,  we  welconde  the  discussion,  and  the 
interest  in  the  discussion,  as  so  many  tokens  of  the 
increased  consideration  which  is  given,  both  by 
people  and  by  Goremment,  to  the  making  and  the 
printing  of  books.  Twenty  odd  millions  of  people 
in  our  commonwealth  are  furnishing  a  host  of  read- 
ers ;  and  it  behoves  Government  and  people  to  con- 
sider wisely,  what  sort  of  reading  is  to  be  "furnished, 
and  what  sort  of  pay  the  furnishers  are  to  receive. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  in  this  connec- 
tions, the  varying  and  contradictory  reports,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  divided  journals,  in  respect 
of  the  emoluments  of  authors.  One  newspaper 
gravely  assures  us,  that  American  writers  are  a 
motley  company  of  poor  starving  characters,  grate- 
ful for  the  smallest  crumbs  of  favor,  living  by  hook 
and  by  crook,  and  dragging  out  a  pitiful  existence — 
like  the  Scriptural  Lazarus — at  the  tables  of  Mr. 
Publisher  Dives ! 

Another,  equally  well  informed,  takes  occasion  to 
enumerate  the  beautiful  country  seats  which  have 
sprung  into  existence  under  the  touch  of  industrious 
pens,  and  enumerates  with  a  most  excellent  and 
worthy  glow  of  feeling,  the  large  estates  which  have 
been  amassed  at  the  hands  of  American  writers. 

Between  the  two  stories,  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  somewhat  puzzled  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  remember  ev6r  to  have  seen  a  bona 
•  Jide  statement  of  an  author,  over  his  own  signature ; 
from  which  we  infer  that  they  are  an  exceedingly 
cautious  race ;  being  ready  (if  the  tide  serves)  to 
live  upon  the  credit  of  a  large  capita],  and  equally 
ready  to  enlist  S3rmpathy  for  their  ne^ected  attain- 
ments. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  under  the  existence  of  a 
Copyright  law,  he  would  have  made  some  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  very  much 
easier  (as  every  dealer  in  Erie  knows)  to  say  what 
one  would  have  made,  than  to  tell  what  one  has  made. 
It  was,  however,  a  pleasant  fancy  of  the  Baronet's  ; 
and,  rich  or  poor,  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  the 
heads  of  a  great  many  American  writers  who  would, 
we  think,  be  rejoiced  to  entertain  a  prospect  of  even 
one-third  less  imaginative  power ! 

After  all,  twenty  millions  of  reading  people  are 
making  a  market  for  books  which  the  old  world  has 
never  dreamed  of.  Good  books  are  to  be  sold  hence- 
forth in  the  world's  history  by  tens  of  thousands,  as 
they  once  sold  by  hundreds.  Take  this  magazine, 
for  instance,  that  your  eye  is  resting  on,  rolled  off, 
from  steam-engines,  night  and  day  (for  the  daylight 
is  too  short),  until  the  issue  has  reached  the  once  in- 
credible number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand !  And  as  they  fall  from  the  groaning  press, 
gathered  up,  stitched,  bound,  packed,  carted  away  by 
tens  of  hundreds,  shipped  on  sea-going  steamers  by 
thousands  more — ^fiUing  whole  express  cars  on  every 
railway  that  stretches  its  iron  lines  across  the  coun- 
try, and^  delivered,  by  tens  of  thousands,  safely  and 
promptly,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month,  in  a  thousand 
towns,  at  distances  a  thousand  miles  asunder ! 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age  ? 

And  for  us — the  ubiquitous  Editor— -lolling  in  our 
diair,  is  it  not  a  pleasant  contemplation,  that  we  are 
feeling  the  pulse  of  so  many  patients  ?  chatting  with 
them— showing  them  pictures — telling  them  the  story 
of  every  country — cracking  their  sides  with  Punch — 

S'ving  laces  and  talmas  to  their  daughters — cheering 
mm  with  Chesney  Wold— fighting  all  Napoleon's 
battles— bringiiig  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  and 


finally  taking  their  hand  in  just  this  chit'diat  way, 
and  saying,  in  a  fotherly  fiuhion — God  bless  yoo, 
dear  Reader,  and  keep  you  safely  for  another  month ! 


N 


OW  is  "  y«  merry  month  of  Maye"  in  the  "  old 
country,"  and  on  this,  the  first  day  thereof,  they 
are  dancing  around  May-poles  on  many  a  soft  and 
verdant  sward,  crowning  "Queens  of  May^  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  **  making  §^ad  the  air  with 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  tabor." 

But  May-day  in  Gotham!  How  different  the 
scene !  For  days  and  nights  that  are  past^-days 
fatigueful  and  nights  restless— preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  annual  clearances.  The  air  at 
night-fall  has  been.murky  with  the  smoke  that  hangs 
above  the  streets  from  ancient  straw-beds,  sepul- 
chres of  countless  hordes  of  little  vermin-people 
that  till  now  had  "possessed  themselves  in  great 
contentment,"  in  the  enjoyment  of  sanguinary  for- 
age ;  and  lo !  to-day,  in  all  the  dusky  thoroughfores, 
great  and  small,  wide  and  narrow,  short  and  long, 
move  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  litters,  piled  up 
and  running  over  with  chairs,  bedsteads,  boreans, 
crockery,  looking-glasses — an  onmium-gathenun  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  that  would  make  up  the  inter- 
mingled compound  that  Punch  once  described  as 
constituting  chaos ! 

He  that  has  never  "  moved"  in  Gotham  on  the 
first  of  May,  can  not  have  the  slightest  conception 
how  much  "  personal  property"  he  stands  possessed 
of !  Things  utterly  forgotten  "  turn  up"  in  so  many 
out-of-the-way  places;  things,  too,  about  which 
quandaries  arise,  whether  they  shall  be  taken  away 
or  left  behind ;  and  things,  above  all,  taken  or  left, 
that  excite  the  same  quandary  in  the  house  that  you 
are  going  into  as  the  one  which  you  leave  (and  there 
is  the  douUe  bother  of  moving  <) — oh,  who  that  has 
"  moved"  among  the  moving  circles  of  New  York 
on  May-day,  but  has  seen  and  understood  all  this  ? 

We  once  knew  a  wag  who,  on  the  evening  before 
the  first  of  May,  put  up  txoo  **  Number  Ei^teens" 
on  two  houses  that  were  just  alike,  and  that  adjoined 
each  other,  in  the  same  street.  Two  families  were 
moving  out,  and  two  coming  in;  and,  as  he  lived 
opposite,  in  his  own  dwelling,  the  wicked  joker  sst 
at  the  firont  window  and  watched  the  inextricable 
"  confusion  worse  confounded"  that  ensued  when 
the  two  in-coming  families  piled  their  children  and 
furniture  alternately  into  one  another's  houses; 
looking  occasionally  at  the  number — then  disputing 
— ^then  putting'one  anothjer's  little  "  tow-heads"  oot 
of  each  other's  houses,  pitching  chairs  and  the  like 
into  the  street;  and  finally,  like  two  grimalkins, 
hanging  by  a  string  over  a  clothes-line,  getting  into 
a  regular  "  cattpr-clawing !" 

"  Three  removes,"  says  "  Poor  Richard,"  in  his 
old-time  Almanac,  "  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,"  and  there 
are  thousands  this  day  in  New  York  who  ean  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  remark.  And  some  day  or 
other  "  moving,"  as  an  annual  matter,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  custom  more  generally  honored  in  the  breech 
than  in  the  observance. 

What  are  we  coming  to,  in  this  enlightened  era? 
Are  we  gradually  turning  into  a  nation  of  Spiritual 
Rappers,  or  believers  in  Spiritual  Rappings  ?  One 
would  think  so,  to  hear  of  the  hundreds  of  **  spiritual 
circles"  that  are  forming,  or  have  been  formed,  in 
different  places,  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  "  strongHnijided  women"  who 
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are  amuranciiig  their  adhesion  to  all  the  alleged 
'* mysteries*'  of  the  delusion;  and  particularly  to 
notice  the  fact  that  State  Conrentions  of  Rappers 
and  believers  are  calledt  to  disciiss  the  roarrelous 
matters  invoWed  in  this  wonderful  and  supematurhl 
**  Ism:' 
'  Well,  **  it  may  be  so :"  perhaps  there  is  **  some- 
thing in  it  :'*  a  friend  of  ouis  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  is.  He  is  a  ''philosopher,**  and  he  ac- 
counts for  the  spiritual  ghosts,  and  especially  for 
their  great  and  increasing  numbers,  in  this  vray : 

'*  It  is  a  philosophical  fact,"  he  argues,  "  and  one 
that  has  been  often  testetP*  (many  "philosophers** 
give  you  just  such  data  and  proof  as  this)  **  that  the 
particular  particles  which  go  to  make  up  the  human 
body  are  changed  entirely  every  seven  years,  pass- 
ing entirely  away.  Thus,  a  ghost  of  every  human 
body  is  every  seventh  year  '  impelled  into  space,* 
and  like  the  concentric  rings  of  an  onion,  or  the  suc- 
cessive *  grains*  of  a  tree,  once  made,  are  of  course 
somewhere;  and  what  should  prevent  these  shadows 
of  the  former  man  appearing,  when  there  h^pens  to 
be  a  *  medium*  for  them  ?** 

This  **  argument,'*  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  strong 
one  (?)  but  it  doesn*t  account  for  the  **  rappings.** 
How  can  a  shadow  make  a  noise?  "  T*ha^s  the 
question.** 

A  man  in  a  sister  city, "  fond  of  amusement,**  and 
one  who  "  would  have  his  joke,**  explains  the  rap- 
ping phenomena  in  another  way — one  which  he  saw 
himself,  and  part  of  which  he  was. 

He  was  invited  one  evening  to  visit  a  "  circle**  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  was  himself  a  skeptic, 
but  whose  wife  and  two  daughters  had  the  firmest 
belief  in  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  spirit- 
ual manifestations. 

"  When  we  came  into  the  parlor,**  said  he,  **  we 
ibund  seated  around  a  table  of  some  six  feet  long, 
some  eight  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  two  *  me- 
diums,* a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  apparently,  sat  at  each  end.  An  evening 
newspaper  or  two  lay  on  the  table,  and  there  was  a 
little  general  conversation,  turning  upon  some  then 
current  topic  of  the  day. 

**  At  length,  the  low  hum  of  this  general  conver- 
sation gradually  subsided;  the  persons  who  sat 
silently  around  the  table,  began  to  look  vaguely 
toward  each  other  occasionally;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  low  sigh  from  some  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  betokened  the  general  desire  that  *  the  spir- 
its* should  begin.** 

(**  This,**  thought  we,  '*  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
preparations  that  could  be  made  for  the  ^fproaeh  of 
the  spirits.**  And  so  it  was,  and  the  operators  knew 
it  too.) 

"  Presently,  a  pale-faced,  thoughtful-looking  young 
man,  a  widower,  upon  whose  forehead  the  perspir- 
ation stood  in  beaded  drops,  and  who  seemed  in- 
tensely engrossed  in  the  scene,  said : 

**  *  Will  not  the  spirits  now  communicate,  Mr. V 

«<  The  *  medium*  addressed  replied : 

"  *  In  one  moment,  sir,  we  will  see.* 

"  There  were  several  <  brilliant  flashes  of  silence* 
after  this,  before  the  medium  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion. At  length  hs  said,  amidst  the  profbundest 
stillness — 

**  *  Will  the  spirits  communicate  with  Mr. , 

of Street,  Philadelphia?* 

"  Two  affirmative  raps,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
by  a  hand  with  a  glove  upon  it,  were  now  heard 
from  beneath  the  table. 

"Other  questions  were  now  put,  for  the  same 
party,  who  was  now  in  full  communion,  and  the 


rapping  answers  were  satisfactory — to  him ;  but  not 
so  to  a  keen-eyed,  thin-visaged  Yankee,  who  said : 

" '  Look  o*  here !  ask  *em  to  ask  me  something. 
/  should  like  to  try  *em  !* 

"The  request  was  granted:   'Will  the  spirits 

communicate  with  Mr.  Jerothnel  Gobb,  of  , 

Connecticut  ?* 

"There  was  no  response.  *  Won't  they  do  it?* 
said  he.    *  Ask  *em  why  not  ?* 

"'Will  the  spirits  not  communicate  with  Mr. 

Jerothnel  Cobb,  of ,  Connecticut  ? — or  wUl  they 

now  communicate  ?* 

"  Directly  under  his  chair,  and  with  a  noise  so 
loud  that  it  started  him  to  his  feet,  came  two  ikwnps 
that  might  have  been  made  with  a  heavy  hammer. 

" '  Jehoehaphat  !*  he  exclaimed,  *what  on  airth 
is  that  V 

"But  the  *  operators*  themselves  were  scarcely 
less  startled,  and  knew  as  little  whence  the  sounds 
came  from,  as  Jerothnel  himself. 

"  The  simple  fact  was,  that  before  we  went  into 
the  parlor,  I  had  stipulated  with  the  servant-girl, 
that  when  I  made  an  *  accidental '  but  peculiar  stamp 
with  my  foot  upon  the  floor,  she  should  make,  with 
the  top  of  a  broom-handle,  from  the  basement  below, 
two  rousing  thumps  on  the  ceiling  over  head.  And 
that  little  act,  which  is  very  simple  in  itself,  has 
made  my  Yankee  friend  a  firm  believer  in  the  spir- 
itual manifestations  !** 

"  Not  ^uite  so  easily  caught,  however,  was  ano- 
ther friend  of  my  acquaintance,  who  visited  a  *  circle' 
somewhere  '  down-east,'  not  many  weeks  ago.  The 
usual  formula,  such  as  I  have  partly  described,  had 
been  gone  through  with,  when  the  *  inquisitor'  was 
placed  in  communication  with  the  spirit-oracle.  He 
says  the  result  of  the  rappings  was  the  following 
dialogue : 

"  *  Is  my  father  living  or  dead?' 

" '  He  is  deceased.' 

"  *  Of  what  disease  did  he  die  7  Of  fever  T'  The 
rap  was  in  the  affirmative. 

"  *  How  long  was  he  ill  ?    Four  weeks  V 

"  Rap  *  yes,*  as  before. 

"  *  How  old  was  he  V  in  the  same  mental  method. 

"  *  Sixty  years.' 

"  And  in  this  way  sundry  other  questions  were 
asked,  all  of  which  were  answered  with  equal 
promptness.  But  when  the  'operators'  asked  of 
the  'subject'  whether  his  questions  had  been  cor- 
rectly answered,  as  the  rapping  replies  were  ren- 
dered by  the  'spiritual  alphabet,'  he  replied,  with 
an  unmoved  countenance  not  apparently  very  much 
disappointed : 

"*No,  Si-i-r-rf  My  father  was  killed  by  a  man 
blasting  rocks,  and  he  wasn't  thirty-eight  when  he 
died!' 

This  "^subject"  ever  thereafter  moved  in  a  very 
different  "spiritual  circle." 

Wb  find  in  "The  Drawer"  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  entitled  **A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy :" 

"  It  has  been  decided  that,  viewed  from  the  moon, 
our  f^obe  presents  a  mottled  appearance ;  but  as  this 
assertion  can  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  we  may  well  decline  putting  the 
smallest  faith  in  it. 

"  It  is  calculated  that  a  day  in  the  moon  lasts  just 
a  fortnight,  and  that  the  night  is  of  the  same  duration. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  watchmen  in  the  moon  must 
be  cruelly  over-worked  and  daily  laborers  must  be 
fatigued  in  proportion.  The  only  articles  we  get 
from  the  moon  are,  moonlight  and  madness.   JUmot 
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caustic,  an  article  of  conunerce ^  ia  iiot  <iehved  fxom 
the  moon. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

**  Comets  are  at  present,  although  very  lominoos 
bodies,  involved  in  considerable  obecuiity.  Though 
there  is  plenty  of  light  in  comets,  we  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  concerning  them.  All  we  know 
about  them  is,  that  they  are  often  coming,  but  never 
come ;  and  that,  after  frightening  us  now  and  then, 
by  threatening  destruction  to  our  earth,  they  turn 
sharp  off,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  we  see  90  Bioiie  of 
them.  Astronomers  have  gazed  at  them;  learned 
committees  have  sat  upon  them;  and  old  women 
have  been  half  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  them ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  comet  is  so  utterly 
mysterious,  that '  thereby  hsuo^  a  Uulp*  is  all  we  are 
prepared  to  say  respecting  it !" 


SoMB  punning  poetical  Piscatob  once  wiote 
these  lines  on  the  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Izaak  Walton,  the  venerable  Father  of  Trout- 
Fishing: 

"Death  wandered  by  the  sea. 
And  struck  bv  Walton's  looks, 
Broke  Izaak's  bne  of  life. 
And  took  him  off  the  hooks.** 

Wsltaa  died  in  December,  1683. 


"  Speaking  of  trout :  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  following,  which  comes  from  New  Hampshire, 
is,  as  the  newspapers  say, '  too  good  to  be  true :' 

'*  As  two  men  in  Enfield,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Keene,  were  last  week  crossing  a  pond,  in  pursuit 
of  a  moose,  one  of  them  being  thirsty,  and  perceiving 
a  hole  which  had  been  cut  through  the  ice  by  some 
fishermen,  he  stooped  down  to  drink.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a  long  red  nose,  a  fish  supposed  be  had 
some  bait,  and  made  bold  to  snap  at  it,  when  the  man 
suddenly  throwing  his  head  back  drew  out  a  trout 
which  weighed  throe  pounds  and  four  ounces  !'* 


Wb  often  read  very  poetical  accounts  of  ascending 
above  the  clouds  in  a  balloon,  and  the  wonderful 
things  beheld  in  the  upper  regions,  but  it  is  "  a  vir- 
tue somewhat  rare*'  for  aeronauts  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  or  very  much  to  enlarge  upon  matters,  in  case 
of  failure ;  yet  here  follows  a  case  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, by  a  companioii-Yoytijreur : 

"  The  process  of  inflation  seemed  to  have  rery 
little  effect  upon  the  balloon ;  and  it  was  not  until 
about  five  o'clock  that  the  important  discovery  was 
made  that  the  gas  introduced  into  the  bottom  had 
been  escaping  out  of  the  top,  through  a  small  hole. 

"Six  o'clock  arrived,  and,  according  to  public 
promise,  the  supply  of  gas  was  cut  off,  when  the 
balloon,  that  had  hitherto  worn  such  an  appearance 
as  just  to  afford  the  hope  that  it  might  in  time  be 
full,  began  to  present  an  aspect  which  induced  ^.gfi- 
neral  fear  that  it  must  shortly  be  empty. 

**  The  spectators  beoomiog  impatient  for  th^  prqm- 
ised  ascent,  the  ropes  were  now  cut,  and  the  ascent 
commenced  in  earnest. 

'*The  majestic  machine  now  rose  slowly  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet,  amid  the  moat  enthusiastic 
cheering,  when  it  rolled  over  among  some  tceas, 
amid  the  most  frantic  laughter.  With  aingular 
presence  of  mind  the  intrepid  aeronaut  now  t^ew 
aut  every  ouzu^  of  baUast,  which  caused  the  balloon 
to  ascend  a  few  fieet  higher,  when  a  tremendous 
gust  of  easterly  wind  took  us  triumphanUy  out  of 
the  inclosure,  the  palings  of  which  we  cleared  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

"  The  scene  at  this  moment  wi^  magnificent. 


The  silken  manster,  in  a  state  of  flabUiMaa,  loUiBg 
and  fluttering  abov«,  while  below  «s  were  thousands 
of  speotatOKB  actually  shrieking  with  menixieBt. 
Another  gust  of  wind  carried  us  rapidly  forwaid, 
and.  bringing,  at  ejaetly  on  a  level  with,  and  awer  a 
coach-stand,  we  swept  every  driver  off  his  box,  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  eonooorse  leached  ita  cli> 
max.  WenexteneounteiedthegableendofalMNise, 
and  the  balloon  being  by  this  time  thoroughly  «ol- 
lapsed,  our  aerial  trip  waa  brought  to  an  abrupt  00&- 
clusion." 

The  '*  intrepid  aeronaut's^  iwimpaninn  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  last  thing  he  remembeced  was  being 
carried  home  on  a  litter,  and  of  seeing  the  **  rasl 
multitude,"  wfaoae  laughter  had  now  turned  to 
aneers  sad  shouts  of  anger,  tearing  the  balloon  into 
fragments,  and  bearing  away  the  pieeea  in  indignant 
triumph ! 

It  does  net  require  a  very  old  pmaon,  who  hna 
livod  in  the  country,  to  remember  the  time  when 
instrumental  music  of  any  kind  in  a  chnreh  waa 
considered  little  less  than  aaerilege.  A  bass-viol 
has  set  many  a  congregation  at  loggerheads,  and  the 
clergymen,  especially»  used  to  aet  their  £aees  hud 
against  the  innovation.  We  remember  a  cleigyman, 
whose  voice  and  warning  against  the  instnimwni 
had  been  overruled,  who  rose  to  give  tout  the  morn- 
ing psalm  with  the  following  **  iniroductoiy  >•* 
marks:" 

"  You  may  JiddU  and  tmg  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  psalm  !*' 

The  following  capital  anecdote  ftfikes  us  as  in 
point: 

'*  Many  years  ago  there  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts  a  worthy  old  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
who,  although  an  eminently  benevolent  and  good 
man  and  true  Christian,  yet  loved  a  joke  aa  well  as 
the  most  inveterate  jokers.  Jt  waa  before  church- 
organs  were  ^^uch  in  use,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  choir  of  the  church  had  recently  purchased  a 
double-bass  vi(d.  Not  £ur  from  the  ohuroh  was  a 
pasture,  and  in  it  a  huge  town-bull.  One  hot  Sab- 
bath in  the  siunmer  he  got  out  of  the  pasture,  and 
came  bellowing  up  the  street.  About  the  church 
there  was  plenty  of  untrodden  grass,  green  and  good, 
and  Mr.  Bull  stopped  to  try  the  quality— peichanoe 
to  ascertain  whether  its  location  had  improved  its 
flavor :  at  any  rate  the  reverend  doctor  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  when — 

^'Boo  ftoooftooo  r  went  the  bull.  The  doctor  paus- 
ed, looked  up  at  the  singing 9eats»  and,  with  agiave 
face,  said : 

"  I  would  thank  the  muaieians  not  to  tune  their 
instruments  during  the  service-time  ;  it  annoya  me 
very  much!" 

The  people  staredt  smiledf  find  the  minister  went 
on— 

^^Boo/  woo!  feooP*  went  the  buU  again,  as  ha 
paaaed  aiK>ther  green  apot. 

The  parson  paused  «gain,  aiMl  pddreased  the 
choir : 

*'  I  really  wish  the  singers  would  not  tune  their 
instruments  while  I  am  preaching.  As  I  remarked 
before,  it  annoya  me  very  much !" 

The  people  now  fairly  tiUered,  for  they  knew  that 
he  koew  as  well  as  any  one  what  the  ease  really 
was.  The  minister  werU  on  a  third  time  with  hi« 
diacouzse,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  before — 

'*J&0o/iiN>o/tooo/"  came  again  from  Mr.  Bull. 

**  The  parson  paused  once  more,  and  tgain  w- 
claimed: 

"*!  have  twice  already  requeated  the  mosiciaBa 
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in  the  gallery  not  to  tune  their  inttirttments  during 

■ennon-tijne.    I  n»w  partievlmrly  reqmui  Mr.  L 

to  desist  from  tuniig  his  big  fid^  while  I  am 
pleaching!*' 

This  was  too  much.  L—  got  up,  too  much 
agitated  at  the  idea  of  "  speaking  out  in  meetingt** 
and  stammered  out : 

'*  It  is  not  aM,  parson  B ;  it's  that  eoniounded 

town-bull  !'* 

It  ia  needless,  we  presume,  to  add,  that  that  *'  big 
6ddle**  was  not  again  heard  in  that  church ! 

UxuE  is  a  charmingly  simple  little  Bomt-Piotm, 
whose  truthfulness  wiU  be  admitted  by  thousands 
among  the  country  readers  of  '*  The  Drawer :" 
•«One  antimm  night,  wben  tlie  wind  was  Ugb, 
And  the  rain  ftU  la  beary  plsabes, 
A  little  boy  sat  by  the  kltoben-flre, 

A-popping  com  in  the  ashes : 
And  his  sister,  a  curly-haired  child  of  three, 
Sat  leoking  on  just  elose  to  his  knee. 
^  The  blast  west  howling  round  the  house. 
As  If  to  get  In  'twas  trying ; 
It  rattled  tlw  latsb  of  the  outer  door. 

Then  it  seeawd  a  baby  crying ; 
Now  and  then  a  drop  down  the  chimney  eame. 
And  sputtered  and  hissed  in  the  bright,  red  flams. 
"Pop !  pop !  and  the  kernels,  one  by  one. 
Came  out  of  the  embers  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a  long  pine^tick  in  his  hand. 

And  kept  it  busily  plying ; 
He  stirred  the  com,  and  it  snapped  the  more. 
And  fhster  jumped  to  the  dean-swept  floor. 
*♦  Part  of  the  kernels  hopped  out  one  way, 

And  a  part  hopped  eut  the  other ;  ^ 

Seme  Sew  plump  into  the  aimer's  Isp, 

Some  under  the  stool  of  the  brother : 
The  little  girl  gathered  them  into  a  heap, 
And  called  them  '  a  flock  of  milk-white  sheep.' 
**  All  at  once  the  boy  sat  still  as  a  mouse. 
And  into  the  flre  kept  gazing ; 
Se  quite  forgot  he  was  popping  com. 

For  he  looked  where  the  wood  was  blazing : 
Tie  looked,  and  he  flmcted  that  he  could  see 
A  house  snd  a  bars,  a  bird  and  a  tree. 
••  Stm  steadUy  gased  the  boy  at  these, 
And  pussy*s  back  kept  strokiBg, 
Till  his  sister  cried  out, '  Why,  George, 

Only  see  how  the  com  is  srooUng !' 
And,  sure  enough,  when  the  boy  looked  back. 
The  com  in  the  ashes  was  burnt  quite  black. 
**  *  Never  mind !'  said  he,  *  we  shsll  hsTs  enough, 
So  now  let*s  sit  back  and  eat  it ; 
l*n  carry  the  stool,  and  you  the  com — 

It*s  good— nobody  can  beat  it ' 
She  took  up  the  oora  in  her  pinafore, 
And  they  ate  H  all,  nor  wished  Ibr  moai." 

Ths  aphorisms  or  directions  for  the  better  style 
of  manners  which  should  prevail  in  New  York,  pur- 
port to  come  from  a  French  work.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  aufllciently  **  Frenchy**  for  such  a  pa- 
ternity: 

**  When  you  hear  a  man  insisting  upon  points  of 
etiquette  and  fashion ;  wondering,  for  instance,  how 
people  can  eat  with  steel  forks  and  surrive  it,  or 
what  charms  existence  can  have  for  persons  who 
dine  at  three,  without  soup  and  fiah,  be  sure  that 
that  individual  is  a  anob." 

"  It  is  almoat  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the 
table-doth  ia  not  the  place  to  put  3rour  aalu  Bread 
ia  the  only  comestible  which  the  custom  of  well- 
bred  people  permits  to  be  laid  off  your  plate." 

"  If  you  break  a  raae  or  statuette,  or  any  etaghre 
knick-knack  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  never 
seem  to  mind  it.  Treat  it  as  a  matter  of  no  oonse- 
quence^e  ven  if  you  know  that  it  wrings  hia  pocket." 


'*  Alway8j>reoedp  a  lady  in  going  up  stairs.    This 
azim  ia  ale 


legacy  from  a  maiden-aunt" 

**  Do  not  go  to  an  evening  party  in  black  gloves. 
If  pom  fetUngt  an  too  duply  lacerated  for  yeUow  kids, 
atayatkowu." 

**  Never  aak  your  wife  to  sing  for  a  friend.  Ten 
to  one  he  deteata  vocal  music,  unless  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Show,  but  do  not  *'  show  off,"  your 
children  to  strangers.  Recollect,  in  the  matter  of 
children,  how  many  are  bora  every  hour,  each  one 
almoet  as  remarkable  as  3rours  in  the  eyes  of  its 
papa  and  mamma." 

"  Keep  your  naila  cut  short.  None  but  barbers* 
boys  and  gamblers  are  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  a  long  Chinese  talon." 

"  When  you  meet  a  friend  in  a  public  place,  do  not 
shout  out  his  name  so  that  every  by-stander  may 
know  who  he  is." 

**  Never  aak  a  friend  the  price  of  a  thing  he  has 
bought,  nor  praise  things  by  their  prices." 

**  Moderation  is  the  best  general  rule  for  conduct 
in  aocial  life.  Moderation  in  mannera,  moderation 
in  language,  moderation  in  dress,  moderation  in 
every  thing  but  personal  neatness.  With  these,  a 
kind  and  yielding  spirit,  and  a  decent  share  of  self- 
respect,  a  man  can  glide  smoothly  through  the  world, 
if  not  pleasantly." 

**  One  last  counsel — a  hard  one  to  follow — ^leam 
to  grow  old  gracefully." 

Not  a  few  of  these  maxims  are  well  worthy  of  heed 
by  one  who  would  be  conaidered  "  a  gentleman." 


**  Not  long  since,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  this 
Magazine  upon  "  Jokm  Randolph  of  Roanoke**  many 
anecdotes  were  given  of  this  eccentric  roan.  The 
following  recent  one,  which  has  a  Virginia  origin, 
is  very  characteristic : 

"  He  was  traveling  through  a  part  of  Virginia  in 
which  he  was  unacquainted :  during  the  meantime, 
he  stopped  during  the  night  at  an  inn  near  the  forks 
of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and,  no  doubt,  of  one  o(  the  Jiret  famUiet  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Knowing  who  his  distinguished  guest 
was,  he  endeavored  during  the  evening  to  draw 
him  into  a  conversation,  but  failed  in  all  his  efforts. 
But  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Randolph  was  ready 
to  start,  he  called  for  his  bill,  which,  on  being  pre- 
sented, was  paid.  The  landlord,  still  anxious  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him,  began  as  follows : 

"  *  Which  way  are  you  traveling,  Mr.  Randolph  V 

** '  Sir?'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

**  *  I  asked,'  said  the  landlord, '  which  vray  are  you 
traveling  ?* 

**  *  Have  I  paid  you  my  bill  V 

"*Yes.' 

*"  Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  more?' 

"  •  No* 

"  *  Well,  I'm  going  just  where  I  please ;  do  you 
understand  t' 

"•Yes.' 

*'  The  landlord  by  this  time  got  somewhat  excited, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  drove  off.  But  to  the  landlord's 
surprise,  in  a  few  minutea  sent  one  of  the  servants 
to  inquire  which  of  the  forks  of  the  road  to  take. 
Mr.  Randolph  not  being  out  of  hearing  distance,  the 
landlord  spoke  at  the  top  of  hia  breath,  *  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, you  don't  owe  me  one  cent ;  just  take  which 
road  you  please.' 

"  It  is  said  that  the  air  turned  bhrn  with  the  oursea 
of  Randolph." 

AocoKDiMO  to  Miehand,  tha  travaler,  there  is  a 
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singular  funeral  custom  in  Egypt,  which  seems  to  us 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  poetical.  The  procession  bear- 
ing the  corpse  to  the  cemetery  pauses  before  the 
doors  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  bid  thenv  a 
last  farewell,  and  before  those  of  his  enemies,  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  before  they  are  parted  forever. 
It  was  on  this  theme  that  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  some  twenty  years  ago,  penned,  among 
others,  the  following  admirable  lines : 
*'  Rest  ye— set  down  the  bier. 
One  he  lored  dweUeth  here. 

Let  the  dead  lie 
A  moment  that  door  beside, 
Wont  to  fly  open  wide  v 

Ere  he  drew  nigh. 
**  Hearlien !— he  speaketh  yet— 
'  Oh,  (Viend !  wilt  thou  forget 

(Friend  more  than  brother !) 
How  hand  in  hand  we*ve  gone. 
Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one— 
uiZf  to  each  other? 
" « Oh,  friend!  I  go  from  thee. 
Where  the  worm  feasteth  free, 

Darkly  to  dwell. 
Gir'st  thou  no  parting  kis»r 
Friend !  is  it  come  to  this  7 
Oh,  friend,  fhrewell !' 
"  Uplift  your  load  again. 
Take  up  the  mourning  strain ! 

Pour  the  deep  wail ! 
Lo!  the  expected  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on- 
Grave!  bidhimhaU. 
"  Here  dwells  his  mortal  Ibe ; 
Lay  the  departed  low, 

Even  at  his  gate- 
Will  the  dead  speak  again? 
Utt'ring  proud  boasts  and  vain, 
Last  words  of  hate? 
**  Lo !  the  cold  lips  nncloee.- 
List !  list !  what  sounds  are  those, 

Plaintive  and  low  ? 

'  Oh  thou,  mine  enemy ! 

Come  forth  and  look  on  me 

Ere  hence  I  go. 

**  *  Curse  not  thy  Ibeman  now. 

Mark !  on  this  paUid  brow 

Whose  seal  is  set ! 
Pardoning  I  pass  away. — 
Then— wage  not  war  with  clay— 
Pardon— forget.* " 
This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  beautiful  words 
of  Irving,  in  his  "  Rural  Funerals :"    "  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave,  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel 
a  compunctious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred 
with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him?" 


"  The  Drawer"  is  hardly  a  place  where  its  read- 
ers would  be  likely  to  look  with  the  expectation  of 
encountering  a  sermon ;  but  here  is  one  by  an  old 
and  eccentric  English  divine,  that  is  so  brief,  terse, 
and  to  the  point,  that  we  can  not  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  print  it.  Many  a  discourse  of  an  hour*s  length 
has  contained  not  half  its  impressive  inculcations : 
**  *  Be  sober,  grave,  temperate.*— Titus  ii.  9. 

"  I.  There  are  three  companions  with  whom  you 
should  always  keep  on  good  terms. 

*•  Firsts  Your  Wife. 

"  Second t  Your  Stomach. 

"  Thirdy  Your  Conscience. 

"  II.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  peace,  long  life,  and  hap- 
piness, preserve  them  by  temperance.  Intemperance 
produces : 

'*  Firat,  Domestic  misery. 

'*  Steond,  Premature  death. 


•«  Third,  Infidelity. 

**  To  make  these  points  clear,  I  refer  you : 

"  Fir»t,  To  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

**  Second,  To  the  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
work-houses. 

**  TfUrdf  To  the  past  experience  of  what  you  hare 
seen,  read,  and  suffered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

**  Reader,  decide  f  which  will  you  choose  ?  Tsm- 
pbbanc'b,  with  happiness  and  long  life ;  or  IirrBM- 
PBRANCB,  with  misery  and  premature  death?" 


From  among  the  "  Odda-ttttd-Ende"  in  our  recep- 
tacle is  the  following  passage  from  a  record  thus 
entitled,  which  describes  the  pursuits  of  an  idle 
metropolitan  **  observer"  in  a  manner  that  would  hare 
done  no  discredit  to  "  Elia :" 

'*  If  I  discover  a  fight  in  the  street,  I  join  the  ring, 
and  take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  master  of  cer- 
emonies. I  hold  the  hats  and  coats  of  the  combat- 
ants (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  my  felk>w- 
citizens  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  articles,  they 
having  the  unworthy  habit  of  abstracting  froni  them 
handkerchiefs  and  pocket-books,  and  sometimes  even 
disappearing  with  the  articles  themselves),  keep  the 
circle  wide  and  roomy,  pull  a  man  off  when  he  has 
got  his  antagonist  down,  see  that  there  is  no  gouging 
or  biting,  and  in  a  general  way  conduct  the  afifair  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  party  has  (air  play. 

'*  I  am  always  on  hand  when  a  man  is  run  ort^, 
or  falls  from  a  building,  help  cany  him  to  the  nearest 
apothecary's  shop,  and  am  alwajrs  one  of  those  re* 
maining  inside  when  the  door  is  closed.  By  these 
means  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  man 
is  hurt,  and  what  are  his  prospects  of  recovery,  what 
remedies  are  applied,  and  how  he  bears  his  misfor- 
tune ;  and  thus  gain  a  great  deal  of  useful  infoima- 
tion. 

**  I  attend  the  parades  of  the  '  Light  Guards'  and 
the  'Tompkins  Blues,*  see  them  go  throu^  their 
performances,  their  manosuvres  and  drills,  and  thus 
pick  up  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  to  place 
at  the  service  of  my  country  in  time  of  need.  When 
the  '  Brass  Band'  comes  out  with  these  companies, 
I  am  not  too  proud  to  march  along  with  the  boys  on 
the  side-walk,  and  keep  step  with  the  music.  It 
does  me  good.  It  excites  my  martial  spirit;  it 
arouses  my  *  American  feelings  ;*  it  makes  me  think 
of  the  Revolution :  it  calls  to  mind  the  *  times  that 
tried  men's  souls ;'  in  short,  it  makes  me  a  more 
patriotic  citizen  and 'a  greater  lover  of  my  country. 

"  I  attend  all  the  fires.  I  am  an  honorary  member 
of  Number  Fourteen,  and  am  in  favor  of  retaining 
in  his  office  the  present  chief  engineer.  I  only  work 
at  the  engine  when  there  is  a  lack  of  hands,  my  gen- 
eral occupation  at  fires  being  of  a  supervisory  char- 
acter. I  help  females  and  small  children  to  eseape 
from  the  flames,  take  care  of  valuable  packages  tbit 
are  thrown  into  the  streets,  pick-up  pieces  of  china 
and  looking-glasses,  that  are  cast  down  for  preser- 
vation from  the  upper  stories,  and  see  how  a  stop  is 
finally  put  to  the  flames. 

"  I  go  very  frequently  to  funerals — particularly  if 
there  are  carriages  in  attendance.  When  I  see  an 
invitation  in  the  newspapers ,  closingthus :  *  fT*  Car- 
riages in  front  of  Saint  Paul's  at  precisely  four, 
P.M.  .^Fi*  I  am  punctual  to  the  minute,  select  a  good 
hack,  and  oftentimes  mourn  as  sincerely  for  a  man 
I  never  saw,  as  those  whom  he  loved  when  living, 
and  remembered  when  d3ring. 

**  It  is  my  delight  to  take  a  seat  on  the  stone 
foundation  of  the  iron  fence  (^posite  the  Museum, 
and  listen  to  the  music  that  is  there  nightly  dis- 
coursed.   Our  audience  is  large,  and  not  perhaps 
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what  would  be  called  *  select*  But  we  are  all 
amateurs,  and  really  and  unafibctedly  fond  of  music. 
We  assemble,  not  to  show  ourselves, '  to  see  and  be 
seen,'  but  to  hear.  Any  little  difficulties  that  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  would  arise  about  seats, 
are  avoided  by  the  high-toned  and  conciliatory  spirit 
of  the  audience.  The  regulations  of  the  street  are  well 
settled  and  well  known.  There  are  no  *  front  seats 
reserved  for  the  ladies,'  no  '  private  boxes ;'  no  seats 
taken  in  Box  No.  2,  or  No.  13 ;  no  cries  of  "  Hats 
off  in  front/'  and  no  calls  of  *'  Trallope !"  All  is 
decency  and  order.  Every  thing  is  regulated  by  the 
great  and  glorious  principle  of  equality.  The  gen- 
tleman  who  first  gets  the  best  seat  keeps  it  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  vacates  it,  the  one  who 
happens  to  be  nearest  takes  it.  The  best  seats  are 
on  the  foundation  of  the  fence,  and  as  I  usually  go 
early,  I  generally  secure  one  of  these.  Next  to  these, 
the  curb-stone  is  considered  the  roost  eligible.  After 
these  come  the  leaning-places,  such  as  lamp-poets, 
the  fence,  etc.  The  performance  commences  at 
'*  early  candle-lighting,"  and  continues  generally 
until  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  well-known  mod- 
esty of  the  performers  forbids  me  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  terms  my  gratitude  would  prompt ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  better  music  can  no 
where  be  had  for  less  money.  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  make  a  distinction,  where  distinctions  are  always 
invidious,  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  who  per- 
forms on  the  clarionet,  and  he  who  blows  the  French 
horn,  are  both  of  them  performers  of  peculiar  power 
and  great  wind." 

Hasn't  this  "  the  smack"  of  some  of  the  very  best 
humorists  of  the  old  English  school  ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DRAWER. 
Wb  happened  to  be  supping  at  the  Tontine  Hotel, 
New  Haven,  the  other  evening,  with  a  Hibernian 
iriend  somewhat  known  in  the  political  and  literary 
world.  A  dish  which  had  contained  stewed  03rsters 
was  before  us — but  the  oysters  had  already  been 
appropriated,  and  nothing  but  the  soup  remained. 
At  length,  after  long  exploration  with  a  fork,  our 
companion  drew  out  a  diminutive  clam  from  the 
depths  of  the  savory  fluid,  and  at  once  exclaimed,  to 
our  intense  horror  (for  we  are  pun-haters  upon  prin- 
ciple), "  deprofimdia  clamavi  /"  ("  de  profundis  clam 
have  I !") 

Thb  following  curious  epitaph  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  a  monument  in  Lichfield  church,  Hants, 
England : 

**  The  Hvsband,  speakings  trewly  of  his  wife. 
Read  his  losse  in  hir  death,  hlr  praise  in  life. 
Haare  Lucie  Quinsie  Bromfleld  buried  lies, 
With  neigliboare  sad  deep  weepinge,  hartes,  sighes,  eyes. 
Children  eleven,  tenne  livinge,  roe  she  brought. 
More  kind,  trewe,  chaste  was  noane,  in  deed,  word, 

thought. 
Howse,  children,  sute,  by  hir  was  ral*d,  bred,  thrives. 
One  of  the  best  ofmaides,  of  women,  wives. 
Now  gone  to^God,  her  heart  sent  long  before ; 
In  fksting,  prayer,  Mth,  hope,  and  alms'  deedes  stoare. 
If  anie  fhnlt,  she  loved  roe  too  much. 
Ah,  pardon  that,  for  there  are  too  fowe  such ! 
Then,  reader,  if  thou  not  hard-hearted  bee. 
Praise  God  for  hir,  but  sighe  and  praie  ft>r  rose. 

Here  by  hir  dead,  I  dead  desire  to  lie. 
Till,  rals'd  to  lift,  we  meet  no  more  to  die. 
WIS.** 

A  OBKTAIN  honorable  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the^sourse  of  a  speech  said,  *'  the  pa- 
per which  lays  on  the  table,"  but  was  immediately 


corrected  by  another  honorable  member,  who  said, 
'*  the  honorable  member  should  say  /m,  hens  lay." 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  second  honorable 
member  was  en  his  legs,  and  at  the  end  of  hb 
speech  said,  "  withr  these  observations  I  shall  $et 
down ;"  but  the  first  retorted  on  him  with  the  cor- 
rection, **  the  honorable  member  should  say  sitf  hens 
set.** 


Thb  following  curious  piece  of  information  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  English  Journal. 

Weight  of  American  revolutionary  officers. 

On  the  10th  August,  1778,  the  American  officers 
at  West  Point  were  weighed,  with  the  following 
result : 


Gen.  Washington SOQ 

Gen.  Lincoln S34 

Gen.  Knox S80 

Gen.  Huntingdon 182 

Gen.  Greaton IM 

CoL  Swift 810 


388 
SIS 

Lt.  Col.  Cobb .  .T 181 

Lt.  Col.  Homphreys  . .  SSI 


Col.  Bflehael  Jackson. 
Col.  Henry  Jackson . . 
Lt.  Col.  Huntingdon 


Only  three  of  the  eleven  weighed  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds — a  result  which  does  not  confirm 
the  Abb^  Ra3mar8  theory  of  the  deterioration  of 
mankind  in  America. 


Wb  often  hear  of  the  "  Solid  Men  of  Boston,"  but 
we  very  much  doubt  if  our  Yankee  friends  them- 
selves are  aware  that  this  is  the  title  of  a  song,  by 
Captain  Morris,  in  the  **  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces^** 
published  by  Debrett,  1786,  12mo,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  It 
is  otherwise  entitled  "  Billy  Pitt  and  the  Farmer," 
and  begins: 

"  Sit  down,  neighbora  all,  and  V\\  tell  a  merry  story. 
About  a  British  former  and  Billy  Pitt  the  Tory, 
I  had  it  piping  hot  Ihnn  Ebeneser  Barber, 
Who  sailed  right  from  England,  and  lies  in  Boston 

hsrbor.** 
It  describes  very  amusingly  an  incident  which 

was  reported  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt  and  Dundas, 

on  their  return  from  a  convivial  meeting  at  **  Daddy 

Jenky's,"  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  popular 

song. 
There  exists  another  song,  set  to  music,  directed 

against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Charies  Fox,  and  their 

party.    It  begins : 

"  Come,  listen  neighbora  all,  and  ni  tell  you  a  story. 
About  a  disappointed  Whig  who  wants  to  be  a  Tory. 
I  had  it  from  his  bosom-friend,  who  very  soon  is  going 
To  Botany  for  seven  years,  for  something  he's  been 

doing." 
It  ended : 

"  Solid  men  of  Brighton,  look  to  your  houses ; 
Solid  men  of  Brighton,  take  oare  of  your  spouses ; 
Solid  men  of  Brighton,  go  to  bed  at  sun-down. 
And  do  not  lose  yoor  money  to  the  blacklegs  of  London.** 

Which  is  the  earlier  version,  we  are  unable  to  say. 


It  is  said  that  Charles  I.,  on  looking  at  a  portrait 
of  himself  the  day  before  his  execution,  made  this 
anagram  on  the  Carolus  Reae  inscribed  on  it,  Cras 
ero  lux.  Again,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  is  said  to 
have  made  the  anagram,  Je  charms  toutj  on  the  fam- 
ous Marie  Touchet. 


Thb  following  lines  are  often  written  in  Bibles, 
and  other  works  of  a  devotional  nature : 

"  This  is  Giles  WilUnson,  his  book. 
God  give  him  grace  therein  to  look : 
Nor  yet  to  look,  but  understand. 
That  learning's  better  than  house  and  land : 
For  when  both  house  and  land  are  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  exoenenL** 
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Thk  following  formula  used  to  bo  moch  used  in 
the  country: 

«« John  Smith  it  my  name, 
Ameriea  my  nation, 

it  my  dwelling^placA, 

But  Christ  it  nty  aalTation. 
And  when  I*m  dead  and  in  the  grcvBi 
And  all  my  bonee  are  rotten ; 
Thie  when  you  see,  remember  me, 
Though  I  am  long  forgotten." 

Another  in  Latin  used  to  be  very  common,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  "  Stolen  from  No.  —  Broadway," 
so  commonly  inscribed  upon  ash-boxes  in  our  good 
city  of  Gotham. 

**  Gideon  Snooks, 

Ejus  Uber. 
Si  <i«iB  fhretur, 
Per  eoUnm  pendetur, 
Slmilis  huie  pauperi  animaU." 

Here  follows  a  figure  of  an  unfortunate  individual 
suspended  "  in  malam  crucem.** 

The  wags  at  Washington  have  found  a  new  read- 
ing for  the  following  well-known  lines : . 

*'  Teach  me  to  (bel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fknlts  I  see ;. 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.** 

It  appears  that  the  correct  Tersioa  is— 

'*  Teach  me  to  IM  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fliults  I  see ; 

That  Many  I  to  others  show, 

That  Mearcy  show  to  me.** 

Wb  heard  a  capital  story  related  the  other  day  of 
a  practical  joke  played  last  winter,  by  one  of  the 
newly-elected  members  of  Congress  fiom  this  city. 
We  believe  that  it  has  never  appeared  in  print,  but 
even  if  it  has,  it  is  so  good  that  it  will  bear  repeat- 
ing. It  seems  that  the  prt^rietor  of  an  establish- 
ment, somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City 
Hall,  had  a  pet  orow,  which,  to  the  great  grief  of  its 
owner,  breathed  its  last  one  evening  last  December, 
of  a  chronic  plethoric  condition,  induced  by  long  sur- 
feiting. Our  new  candidate  for  legislative  bonora 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  decease,  and  after  con- 
doling with  the  family  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity, 
proposed  that  a  coroner's  inquest  should  be  held  over 
the  corpse.  This  suggestion  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  merriment,  and  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  a  bet 
by  our  waggish  M.  C.  that  he  would  bring  the  coroner 
to  the  spot  that  very  night,  with  twelve  chosen  men, 
to  sit  upon  the  departed  bird.  The  bet  was  accept- 
ed, and  off  started  the  proposer  in  search  of  the  re- 
quired functionary.  It  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights 
of  the  winter.  Both  snow  and  sleet  were  driving 
furiously — the  pavement  was  coated  with  ice,  and 
the  air  was  as  raw  as  in  Siberia.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  unpropitious  weather,  our  friend,  enveloped 
in  his  cloak,  proceeded  directly  to  the  residence  of 
the  assistant  coroner,  somewhere  not  very  fer  up  town. 
This  inferior  officer  he  found  at  home,  but  the  su- 
perior had  already  gone  to  his  residence  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  "  That  is  particularly  unfortunate,** 
remarked  the  wag ;  "  his  presence  is  immediately 
required  for  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  distinction  who  an  hour  since  fell  dead 
in  f|pnt  of 's  house." 

"  God  bless  me !  who  is  it  ?" 

"  The  famous  Colonel  Crow,  who  served  with  so 
much  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  who,  you 


will  recollect,  was  aid-de-camp  to  Scott  from  Teia 
Cras  to  the  capital.** 

"  Crow — Crow— I  don't  remember.** 

"  How,  sir !  are  ytm  so  ignorant  of  your  country^ 
history,  that  you  do  not  recollect  the  gallant  charge 
of  Colonel  Crow  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Chapuhepec  V* 

"  Lot  me  see— let  me  see— oh,  yes :  well,  I  do 
begin  to  recollect  indistinctly— yes,  yes — ^I  remember 
the  circumstance  now  perfectly.  You  don't  say  that 
he  has  fallen  dead !    What  is  to  be  done  ?**  . 

**  Why,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — yon 
must  take  a  carriage  and  go  for  the  coroner— it  would 
never  do  to  wait  till  the  morning.  I  will  remain 
here  until  you  return.** 

This  piece  of  advice  was  immediately  followed. 
In  due  ooune  of  time,  back  came  die  vehicle,  with 
the  coroner  in  it.  He  had  been  found  by  his  assistant 
<*  tucked  in**  for  the  night,  and  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  "  turn  out.**  But  when  his  recollection  of  the  feats 
of  Colonel  Crow  had  become  as  distinct  as  that  of  his 
deputy,  he  immediately  understood  that  so  eminent 
a  personage  must  not  be  ne^ected.    The  member 

from  the district  jumped  into  the  carriage  wjth 

the  official,  and  the  coachman  was  directed  to  dnve 
towsrd  the  sdbne  of  the  accident. 

"  Don't  you  think,**  said ,  after  a  pause, "  that 

we  would  do  well  to  pick  up  the  jury  on  our  way 
down?** 

The  coroner  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the  ooune 
proposed,  and  seeing  a  light  in  a  window  hard  by  (it 
was  now  past  midnight),  the  ooachman  was  directed 
to  stop  in  front  of  the  door.  On  entering  the  bouse, 
a  jolly,  paunchy  Englishman  was  found  consoling 
himself  after  the  labors  of  the  day  with  a  pipe  and 
mug  of  ale.  The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  stated, 
and  the  Britisher  requested  to  step  into  the  carriage. 
He  protested — refused — and  was  oxdy  induced  at 
last  grumblingly  to  comply  by  a  threat  of  force. 
Onoe  more  the  carriage  started,  and  other  jurors 
were  picked  up  from  among  the  pedestrians  still  in 
the  streets,  until  in  a  short  time  the  vehicle  became 
full.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way,  as  more  jurors  must  be  had. 
The  vreather,  far  from  moderating,  had  become  worse 
than  ever,  and  it  was  as  dismal  a  party  as  could  well 
be  seen  that,  somewhere  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  entered  the  house  of  grief.  The  corpse  was 
in  a  back  room,  and  before-  entering  the  apartment 

of  death,  proposed  that  the  coroner  should 

swear  his  jury,  that  no  time  might  be  unnecessarily 
lost  This  was  sccordingly  done  with  all  beoaming 
solemnity,  and  then  the  docnrs  were  thrown  open,  end 
they  were  ushered  into  the  feneral  chamber.  A  bed 
stood  in  the  room,  and  under  a  sheet  was  seen  the 
aocurately  defined  form  of  a  human  body.  Many 
sententious  remarks  were  made  by  the  "  sworn  men 
and  true,**  upon  the  uncertain  tenure  of  human  life, 

after  which slowly  walked  to  the  bed,  pulled 

down  the  sheet,  and  exposed  the  sable  bird  of  ni^ 
extended  upon  a  pillow !  The  scene  that  followed 
can  be  imaigiaed— the  indigttati<m— the  awearing— 
the  threatening.  The  big  Englishman  pitched  into 
the  coroner,  atopping  between  every  blow  to  aak  h»i 
how  he  dare  perwmate  so  respectable  a  functionary, 
and  in  his  name  call  honest  men  from  their  firesides, 
to  be  the  victims  of  so  outrageous  a  hoax.  The  poor 
coroner  eould  not  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was  s 
victim  himself.  A  miscellaneous  scrimmage  en- 
sued, in  the  midst  of  which  the  author  of  the  whole 
misunderstanding  took  occasion  quietly  to  withdraw 
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Charles  B.  Norton  has  issned  another  magnificent 
Tolume,  by  Chables  B.  Stuabt,  Engineer  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  containing  a  description 
•f  The  Naval  and  Mail  Sieamen  of  the  United  Stateit 
and  forming  an  appropriate  companion  to  his  previous 
excellent  work  on  the  Naval  Dry  Docks.  In  this 
volume  we  have  an  extensive  collection  of  details 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Na- 
tional Steam  Marine,  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  well 
executed  engravings.  The  plan  of  the  work  includes 
a  minute  history  of  the  different  naval  steamers  that 
have  been  constiucted  or  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  since  1813,  a  period  of  forty 
years,  together  with  an  account  of  the  steamers  now 
employed  in  the  mail  service,  with  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed specifications.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  a 
gratifying  proof  is  presented  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
naval  architecture  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
■team,  and  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which  the 
art  has  dready  attained.  It  is  scarcely  three  years 
since  the  pioneer  steamer  Atlantic,  of  the  Collins 
line,  made  her  first  vojrage  over  the  ocean  from  which 
she  derives  her  name.  During  this  time  the  ships  of 
that  celebrated  line  have  made  good  their  claim  to 
unrivalled  speed,  excellence  of  model,  and  beauty  of 
internal  arrangement  A  clear  idea  of  these  admir- 
able vessels,  which  are  justly  the  objects  of  national 
pride,  can  be  obtained  by  every  reader  from  Mr. 
Stuart's  lucid  and  thorough  descriptions.  In  point 
of  elegant  workmanship,  this  volume  is  fully  equal 
to  its  predecessor,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  printers,  engravers,  and  bookbinders,  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  its  preparation.  A  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  typographical  art  has  rarely  if  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  American  press. 

Mrs.  Pulszkt's  long-expected  work  on  American 
society  has  been  published  by  Redfield,  with  the  title 
of  White^  Red^  and  Blacky  showing  that  it  treats  of 
the  races  of  those  three  different  colors.  The  title- 
page  bears  the  names  both  of  Mrs.  Pulszky  and  her 
husband,  the  latter  contributing  the  due  amount  of 
political  speculation,  statistical  statements,  and  the 
more  heavy  portions  in  general ;  while  the  lady  con- 
fines her  nimble  pen  to  descriptions  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  character,  narratives  of  passing  events, 
criticisms  of  society,  and  personal  sketches.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  which  of  course  would  be  highly 
favorable  to  libera]  principles  in  politics,  is  for  the 
most  part  catholic  and  free  from  prejudice,  although 
the  authors  have  been  betrayed  into  numerous  errors 
of  detail,  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  take  into 
view  the  rapidity  of  their  tour,  and  the  inherent  dis- 
advantage of  speaking  a  foreign  language.  In  his 
political  remarks,  Mr.  Pulszky  evidently  aims  at 
impartiality  as  regards  different  parties  and  different 
sections  of  the  country.  He  has  not  lent  himself  to 
any  exclusive  influences — ^has  observed  freely  and 
boldly  with  his  own  eyes — and  calmly  brings  forward 
the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  by  processes  of 
reflection.  Even  his  comments  on  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States,  show  no  tincture  of  the 
bitterness  and  acerbity  which  are  often  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  European  travelers.  '*  Declamations 
against  the  institution  uttered  by  foreigners,"  he 
wisely  observes,  "  are  of  no  use,"  and  as  wisely  ab- 
staining from  them,  views  the  question  only  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  political  economy. 

But  the  most  readable  portions  of  the  work  are 
Mrs.  Pulszky's  naive  confessions  of  the  impressions 
she  received  from  the  various  aspects  of  American 


society.  In  New  York  she  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
travagant dresses  of  the  ladies  who  figure  in  Broad- 
way, the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  children,  and 
the  motley,  though  monotonous  architecture  of  the 
streets  The  hotel-life,  which  is  so  much  in  fashion 
here,  seemed  to  her  exceedingly  awkward.  She 
could  never  accustom  herself  to  its  want  of  privacy, 
nor  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  people  who 
might  have  homes  of  their  own,  to  herd  together  in 
a  hotel. 

On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  thing  was  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  famous  oysters  and  ter- 
rapins of  that  city,  which  she  discusses  with  proper 
unction,  while  she  soon  after  gets  a  view  of  the  neat- 
ness and  simplicity  that  charac^rize  the  spacious 
Quaker  streets.  The  city  did  not  impress  her  as 
beautiful  or  attractive ;  she  felt  the  want  of  public 
monuments;  every  one  in  the  streets  looked  too 
much  prc'occupied ;  even  the  rosy  faces  of  the  young 
girls  had  an  air  of  precocious  seriousness.  She  was 
better  pleased  with  Baltimore.  The  city  gave  her 
the  impression  of  sprightly  gayety ;  the  red  brick 
houses  had  a  cheerful  look ;  the  people  were  wide 
awake,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  streets.  The 
negro  women,  with  their  gaudy  costume  of  purple, 
yellow,  and  blue,  clustering  together  in  hilarious 
groups,  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  day,  gave 
vivacity  to  the  scene,  and  reminded  one  of  the  glow- 
ing South,  in  spite  of  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
which  obstructed  the  paths.  The  aspect  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  freer  and  more  joyous  than  at  the  North. 
The  gentlemen  were  more  lively  and  communicative 
in  their  conversation ;  the  ladies  were  exquisitely 
beautiful,  with  dazzling  skin,  rich  hair,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  ruby  lips ;  at  once  stately  and  graceful  in  their 
deportment;  skilled  in  music:  no  wonder  that 
"  their  society  was  most  pleasant." 

Our  fair  tourist,  strange  to  say,  was  disappointed 
in  New  Orleans.  It  had  not  the  aspect  of  a  South- 
em  city  No  balconies,  few  verandas,  no  flat  roo& 
as  in  Italy,  no  public  fountains,  and  with  but  little 
shade  from  the  squares  and  gardens*  For  so  hot  a 
climate,  the  people  cared  little  for  refreshment.  The 
ices  are  bad,  and  few  called  for.  The  gentlemen  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  business,  speculations,  aad  pol- 
itics, to  mind  the  temperature.  Th4y  are  out  at  all 
hours — chewing,  smoking,  drinking,  and  walking 
about  the  streets,  at  noon  as  well  as  night ;  but  the 
ladies  are  rarely  to  be  seen  before  sunset.  In  the 
theatre,  dressed  in  white,  with  garlands  and  nose- 
gays of  fresh  flowers,  they  present  a  spectacle  of  sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Passing  through  Massachusetts,  on  the  way  to 
Boston,  the  travelers  were  charmed  with  the  pic- 
turesque cultivation  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley, 
though  the  soil  is  poor  compared  with  the  Western 
bottoms.  The  verdant  hedges  and  light  wooden  pal- 
ings were  an  agreeable  change  from  the  huge  rail- 
fences  that  give  a  rough  aspect  to  Western  scenery. 
The  country  reminded  them  more  of  Europe  than  any 
thing  they  had  yet  seen  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
Northampton  was  a  gem  of  beauty,  with  its  stately 
houses,  surrounded  by  rich  groups  of  ancient  elms 
and  maples.  The  views  in  the  vicinity  were  like 
some  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the  Maine  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  this  lively,  gossiping  manner,  the  work  hits 
off  the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  every  wl^ere ; 
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and  its  kindly  spirit  will  redeem  it  from  harsh  cen- 
sure on  account  of  its  frequent  errors. 

A  new  Univenal  Atla$,  by  J.  W.  Lowby,  an  em- 
inent English  geographer,  has  been  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  containing  one  hundred  Maps 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  with  a  con- 
venient and  copious  Index.  These  maps  are  con- 
structed on  proportional  scales,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  precise  indications,  and  afford  every 
facility  for  ready  and  accurate  comparison  of  different 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  executed 
with  remarkable  neatness,  and  embodying  the  latest 
geographical  discoveries,  will  be  found  highly  valu- 
able both  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  the  private 
student. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Ck>.  have  published  a 
popular  legal  work  entitled  EUmentt  of  the  Lawt  by 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  a  former  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  presents  a  brief 
digest  of  the  system  of  civil  and  criminal  law  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  affording  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  brsnches  of  practice,  convenient,  no  doubt, 
to  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  have  not  the  leisure 
or  inclination  to  master  more  voluminous  works. 
The  principles  discussed  are,  for  the  most  part,  elu- 
cidated with  perfect  clearness ;  the  language  is  sim- 
ple and  precise;  there  is  no  parade  of  technical 
terms ;  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  brought  down 
to  the  common  level,  although,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  works  by  professional  writers  for  popular  use,  too 
much  is  taken  for  granted  as  regards  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  reader.  Several  points  are  passed 
over  too  slightly — several  are  altogether  omitted — 
which  though  too  familiar  to  the  jurist  to  need  ex- 
planation, involve  the  very  questions  on  which  an 
uninformed  reader  might  the  most  earnestly  wish  for 
light.  However,  in  law  as  in  medicine,  the  man  who 
would  escape  without  burning  his  fingers,  had  better 
trust  to  a  discreet  adviser. 

Three  Talesj  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Countess  D'Abbouevillb,  by  Maunsbll  B.  Field, 
M.A.  In  tenderness  and  pathos,  these  exquisite 
stories  are  scarcely  inferior  to  Paul  and  Virginia. 
The  writer  is  a  French  lady  of  rank,  who  has  em- 
ployed her  leisure  hours  in  the  composition  of  various 
works  of  the  imagination,  without  any  view  to  bring- 
ing them  before  the  public.  The  present  tales,  en- 
titled Christine  van  Ambergj  Restgnation,  and  Tlie 
Village  Doctor,  were  printed,  for  private  circulation ; 
but  soon  after  their  appearance,  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  highest  critical  authorities,  and  won 
the  most  glowing  tributes  of  admiratipn.  Free  from 
the  unnatural  sentiment  and  immoral  tendencies  of 
a  large  portion  of  modem  French  romance,  they  ex- 
hibit an  inimitable  portraiture  of  refined  and  beautiful 
passion,  in  a  style  of  singular  sweetness,  simplicity, 
and  power.  The  translator  has  shown  equal  good 
taste  in  the  selection  of  the  stories,  and  in  clothing 
them  with  such  an  appropriate  English  costume. 
His  version  is  imbued,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  While  closely  following 
the  language  of  the  author,  it  abounds  in  frequent 
felicities  of  expression,  and  natural,  idiomatic  turns, 
which  give  it  almost  the  air  of  a  new  composition  Mr. 
Field  well  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
for  opening  to  them  such  a  delightful  and  unexpected 
vein  of  French  literature.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Bourbon  Prinee.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  This  little  work,  giving  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII.  of  France,  is  con- 
densed from  the  recent  elaborate  work  of  M.  Beau- 
chesne,  who  has  made  the  fate  of  the  Dauphin  the 
subject  of  profound  investigation  for  several  years. 


His  volumes  contain  a  multiplicity  of  details  which 
have  not  before  been  given  to  the  public  ;  they  are 
sustained  by  authentic  evidence,  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Marie  Antoinette 
died  from  the  barbarous  treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  jailers,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  Dauphin  was  born  March  27th,  1785,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  by  the  death  of  his  elder  broth- 
er, about  four  years  afterward.  At  that  tune,  he 
was  a  child  of  remarkable  beauty.  His  form  was 
of  delicate  and  graceful  proportions ;  his  forehead 
large  and  open ;  his  clear  blue  eye,  fringed  with 
long,  dark  eyelashes,  of  exquisite  sweetness ;  his 
complexion  had  the  fresh  colors  of  the  rose ;  his 
light  flaxen  hair  curled  in  natural  ringlets  upon  his 
sk>ulders.  His  manners,  even  at  that  early  day, 
charmedf  all  beholders.  He  displayed  equal  precocity 
of  intellect  and  amiableness  of  disposition.  Never 
was  a  child  more  tenderly  attached  to  his  mother. 
He  had  a  great  love  of  study,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  various  branches  of  education.  But  his 
career  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  stonns  of  the 
revolution.  He  early  became  acquainted  with  sor- 
row, by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  his  father  and 
mother.  During  the  imprisonment  of  the  Royal  fam- 
ily in  the  Temple,  his  character  rapidly  developed. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  regrets  for  the  Tuileries  or 
Versailles,  and  never  mentioned  their  names  He 
seemed  to  forget  his  playthings  and  the  tastes  of 
childhood.  After  the  execution  of  Louis,  the  Daa- 
phin  was  separated  from  his  mother  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  was  borne  to  another 
part  of  the  tower,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of 
his  tutor,  the  brutal  Simon. 

This  man  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  The  ferocity 
of  his  disposition  was  expressed  in  the  hideoosaess 
of  his  appearance.  He  was  about  fifty-seven  yearn 
of  age,  of  inferior  stature,  thick  set,  with  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  black  hair,  which  grew  down  to  hit 
eyebrows,  harsh,  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  repulsive 
expression  of  countenance.  His  wife  was  about  the 
same  age,  very  fat,  and  very  ugly,  with  a  complexioa 
as  coarse  and  dark  as  her  husband's.  Under  these 
terrible  guardians  the  child  suffered  every  indignity. 
He  was  often  subjected  to  cruel  blows.  His  heslth, 
at  length,  gave  way  under  his  persecutions.  His 
body  suffered  as  much  from  weakness  as  his  mind 
did  from  grief,  but  as  yet  his  moral  condition  pre- 
served its  innocence.  He  was  deprived  of  his  books, 
and  of  all  the  means  of  mental  improvement.  His 
forced  idleness  increased  his  sufferings  Without 
any  diversion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  sad  thoughts 
and  recollections.  His  books  were  used  by  SioKia 
to  light  his  pipe.  His  wTiting  materials  were  throws 
helter-skelter  into  a  comer.  His  plajrthings  were 
broken  or  thrown  away.  He  was  plied  with  revolu- 
tionary songs,  coarse  and  bloody  jokes,  and  dreadful 
oaths.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  tyrants  to  destroy  his 
moral  feelings,  as  well  as  his  intellect  and  his  bodily 
vigor. 

Simon  compelled  the  Prince  to  wait  upon  him  ^ 
table,  and  to  descend  to  the  most  vile  and  humiliat- 
ing offices.  To  the  ill-treatment  of  the  child,  wss 
added  a  free  indulgence  in  wine,  in  order  to  oout 
no  effort  both  to  destroy  his  body  and  corrupt  his 
heart.  He  was  never  addressed  but  with  an  oath~ 
never  commanded  but  with  a  threat — and  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  him  to  sing  obscene  verses 
and  regicide  songs.  In  consequence  of  this  treats 
ment,  the  Prince  had  become  much  changed.  The 
elasticity  of  childhood  was  gone.  He  was  ^Miitlea, 
feeble,  and  inanimate.  His  expression,  once  so 
radiant  with  joy,  was  sad ;  his  fresh  and  rosy  eem- 
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plexion  was  yellow ;  his  limbs  were  stretched  out 
beyond  their  usual  proportion ;  his  back  was  bent ; 
and  he  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  sleep. 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  was  removed 
fiom  the  caie  of  Simon.  No  successor  was  appoint- 
ed. For  the  sake  of  better  security,  he  was  confined 
in  a  single  room,  without  fire  or  light.  He  was 
thrust  into  this  prison  January  21,  1794.  During 
the  period  of  his  confinement  here,  he  never  breathed 
the  air  of  heaven,  and  hardly  saw  the  light  of  day, 
except  through  his  iron  bars.  He  did  not  even  see 
the  hand  that  doled  out  to  him  his  scanty  food,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  the  harsh  grating  of  the  locks, 
except  at  night,  when  he  was  told  by  a  rude  voice 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed.  Many  days, 
many  weeks,  many  months  passed  on  in  this  way. 
His  body  and  mind  had  both  suffered  greatly  from 
want  of  air,  neglect,  and  solitary  confinement.  His 
hands  could  hardly  lift  the  crockeiy  plate  which  held 
his  food,  nor  his  jug  of  water,  which  were  put  upon 
the  shelf  of  the  wicket  by  a  kitchen  servant,  who 
was  forbidden  to  speak  a  word  to  the  prisoner.  For 
some  time,  the  child  had  ceased  to  sweep  his  room. 
He  was  no  longer  able  to  move  the  straw  mattress 
of  his  bed,  nor  to  change  the  sheets,  which  were 
soiled  by  constant  use.  He  had  no  clean  linen — his 
clothes  were  all  in  tatters — nor  could  he  wash  or 
clean  himself.  He  was  now  so  feeble,  that  he  could 
scarcely  move.  The  remains  of  his  food  were  scat- 
tered  alwut  on  the  floor,  or  on  his  bed,  and  his  room 
was  infested  with  rats,  mice,  spiders,  and  all  kinds 
of  vermin. 

In  July,  a  person  named  Laurent  was  appointed 
guardian  to  the  children  in  the  Temple.  He  was  a 
man  of  education,  of  considerable  intellect,  and  of 
refined  manners.  On  being  taken  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Prince,  he  was  almost  poisoned  by  the  foul 
atmosphere  which  came  through  the  iron  bars.  The 
officers  called  on  the  child  to  get  up,  but  no  noise  or 
threats  could  make  him  stir.  They  could  only  see 
through  the  grating,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern, 
something  like  a  living  object  crouched  on  the  bed. 
The  door  was  broken  open.  A  horrible  sight  was 
presented  to  the  visitors.  On  a  filthy  bed,  in  this 
dark  room,  the  air  of  which  reeked  with  corruption, 
lay  the  child,  half  covered  with  some  scraps  of  dirty 
linen  and  an  old  pair  of  ragged  trowsers,  unable  to 
move,  his  back  crooked,  his  face  wan  and  sad  with 
grief,  his  lips  colorless,  his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his 
complexion  of  a  sickly  greenish  hue.  His  large 
•yes,  protruding  from  his  brow,  were  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  emaciation  of  his  face,  and  had 
darkened  into  a  dull,  leaden  tint,  instead  of  their 
ibtvier  soft  snd  brilliant  bine.  His  head  and  neck 
were  eaten  up  with  open  ulcers;  his  legs  were 
elongated  out  of  all  proportion  with  his  small,  mea- 
gre body ;  his  wrists  and  knees  were  covered  with 
black  and  blue  swellings ;  and  the  nails  of  his  hands 
and  feet  had  grown  like  birds'  claws.  He  was  cov- 
ered with  filth  and  overrun  with  vermin. 

Laurent  was  struck  with  compassion.  He  was 
determined  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  child  as 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  The  Prince  was  removed 
to  another  room.  Laurent  ordered  him  a  bath,  and 
some  clean  linen — his  hair  was  cut  and  combed — 
and  he  was  placed  on  a  comfortable  bed.  A  surgeon 
was  sent  for  to  dress  his  sores.  He  was  provided 
with  a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  wretched 
child  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  kindness. 
An  assistant  to  Laurent  was  now  appointed.  His 
name  was  Oomin.  He  was  a  mild,  kind-hearted 
maiH  and  was  greatly  overcome  when  he  saw  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  Pnor<».    He  was  able 


to  make  some  favorable  changes  in  his  condition, 
but  soon  after  the  health  of  the  child  began  to  de- 
cline more  rapidly.  He  had  frequent  attacks  of 
fever,  and  the  swelling  of  his  knees  and  wrists  in- 
creased. He  could  hardly  walk,  and  Gomin  and 
Laurent  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  him  in 
their  arms. 

Laurent,  at  length,  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
his  duties  in  the  Temple,  and  a  new  guardian,  named 
Lasne,  was  appointed  in  March,  1795.  He  was  a 
house-painter  by  trade,  a  good-natured  man,  but 
with  considerable  force  of  character.  He  was  un- 
tiring in  his  services.  He  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enliven  and  amuse  the  Prince,  whose  dis- 
ease now  made  rapid  strides.  The  fatal  moment 
was  at  hand.  The  government  was  informed  of 
the  danger.  On  the  6th  of  May,  M.  Dessault,  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  Paris,  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  prisoner.  On  his  arrival  at  the  tower,  he  ex- 
amined him  carefully,  and  prescribed  some  simple 
remedies.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  was 
affected  with  scrofula,  but  that  the  disease  might 
yet  be  chocked.  He  advised  sending  the  patient 
into  the  country,  where,  with  change  of  scene,  fresh 
air,  and  careful  treatment,  he  might  revive.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take  his 
medicines.  His  weakness  now  became  extreme.  It 
gave  him  too  much  pain  to  viralk.  Lasne  would 
cany  him  out,  however,  every  fine  day  upon  the 
platform  of  the  tower.  During  M.  Dessault's  at- 
tendance for  a  fortnight,  no  benefit  was  received  by 
the  Prince.  His  weakness  and  prostration  increased. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  expressed  by  his  hce  and 
gestures  his  gratitude  for  the  good  physician's  care. 
Meantime,  M.  Dessault  did  not  come  as  usual,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  died  on  the  1st  of  June. 
For  this  reason,  the  Prince  remained  for  six  days 
without  any  medical  attendant.  M.  Pelletan  was 
then  sent  for.  But  he  found  his  patient  in  a  hope- 
less condition.  He  did,  however,  what  he  could  for 
his  relief.  The  child  was  removed  into  an  airy 
chamber.  On  the  7th  of  June,  M.  Dumangin,  an- 
other ph3rsician,  came  to  the  tower,  to  consult  with 
M.  Pelletan.  They  found  the  patient  weak,  and 
evidently  passing  away.  They  could  do  nothing. 
In  the  evening,  GomiA  found  him  somewhat  brighter. 
At  night,  by  the  rules  of  the  Temple,  he  was  forced 
to  remain  alone.  Lasne  was  the  first  to  ascend  to 
the  room  in  the  morning.  Gomin  was  afraid  to  go, 
lest  he  should  find  the  child  dead.  When  the  phy- 
sician arrived,  he  was  sitting  up.  The  visit  was  a 
short  one.  Lasne  thought  him  better,  but  he  was 
undeceived  by  the  physician,  who  reported  him  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  When  they  had  gone,  Gomin 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  to  which  the 
patient  had  returned.  He  kneeled  down  by  the 
child,  and  prayed  fervently.  The  child  took  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Gomin  observed 
that  he  was  still,  and  said  to  him,  **  I  hope  you  do 
not  suffer  now." — "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  child,  "  I 
am  suffering,  but  much  less — the  music  is  so  sweet." 
There  was  no  music  either  in  the  tower  or  neighbor- 
hood. No  noise  reached  the  chamber  where  the 
Prince  was  dying.  Gomin  asked  him,  in  surprise, 
"Where  do  you  hear  the  music ?"—" Above."— 
'•  How  long  since  ?" — "  Since  you  have  been  on  your 
knees.  Don't  you  hear  it  ?  Listen !  listen !"  And 
the  child  raiseid  his  feeble  arms,  and  opened  his 
large  eyes  lighted  up  with  ecstasy.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  child  started  again,  exclaiming,  in  trans- 
port, **In  the  midst  of  all  the  voices  I  heard  my 
mother's  !"  With  his  eye  fixed  as  upon  a  vision,  he 
seemed  to  listen  to  distant  music.    An  instant  after. 
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he  orosted  bis  arma  upon  hit  breast,  with  aa  er 
pression  of  sinking  upon  his  face.  Hit  breathing 
was  no  longer  painful ;  but  his  eye  seemed  to  wan< 
der,  looking  from  time  to  time  toward  the  window. 
Lasne  now  came  up  from  below  to  relieve  Oomin. 
As  he  took  his  seat  by  the  bed,  the  Prince  looked  at 
him  for  a  long  time  with  a  fixed  and  dreamy  gaze. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Do  you  think  my  sister  has  heard 
the  music  7  How  happy  it  would  have  made  her  ?" 
He  then  said,  **  1  have  one  thing  to  tell  you.**  Lasne 
approached  and  took  his  hand.  He  listened  to  hear 
what  he  wished  to  say.  But  in  vain.  His  last 
words  had  been  spoken.  He  dropped  his  bead  upon 
the  breast  of  his  guardian,  who  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  found  that  it  had  ceased  to  beat 

Thus  perished,  June  8th,  1795,  the  unhappy  heir 
of  the  crown  of  France.  His  brief,  erentful  history 
ift  fully  set  forth  in  this  volume,  which  apart  from 
its  value  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  Dauphin's 
fate,  possesses  the  charm  of  a  romance  in  the  touch- 
iag  beauty  and  tragic  pathos  of  its  narrstive. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  hare  issued  three  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  their  beautiful  edition  of  Dm 
Quincey's  VTnitnfs,  containing  Es»a^on  tfu  Poeis 
and  other  EngUth  Writen^  ami  HUUricoL  and  Critical 
Etsayt.  No  previous  volume  of  this  erratic  author 
contains  richer  specimens  of  racy  speculation,  au- 
dacious criticism,  or  learned  whimsicalities^  The 
grave  humor  of  his  illustrations  is  an  admirable  foil 
to  the  hair-splitting  subtlety  of  his  analysis,  and  the 
frequent  profoundness  of  his  reflections.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  are  **  The 
Poetry  of  Wordsworth,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Ro- 
man History,"  **The  Essencs,"  "Homer  and  the 
Homeridae,"  "  Cicero,"  "  Style,"  "  Rhetoric,"  "  Se- 
cret Societies ;"  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  title  of  the 
essay  furnishes  any  clew  to  the  course  of  thought  in 
which  the  writer  will  indulge  before  its  close. 

The  third  edition  of  Cicbro's  Brutut^  edited  by 
Professor  Beck,  has  been  issued  by  John  Bartlet^ 
Cambridge.  The  whole  work,  text  as  well  as  notes, 
has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision. 

The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  a  translation 
of  St<>ckhabdt's  Chemical  Field  Leeture$/or  Agri- 
culturiet9t  edited  by  Jambs  £.  Tbschbmaohbs. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  popular  treatise  on  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  and  comprises  the  resulte  that 
have  been  established  by  the  latest  discoveries.  A 
great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  practi- 
cal details  of  husbandry  is  presented  in  an  intelli- 
gible manner,  and  is  suited  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  actual  cultivator  no  less  than  of  the  scientific 
amateur.  The  interest  and  utility  of  the  work  are 
enhanced  by  the  judicious  notes  of  the  editor,  whose 
eminence  as  a  scientific  horticulturist  is  well  known 
to  the  public. 

Taie^^tht  Southern  Border,  byC.  W.  Webber. 
(Published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.)  A  new 
series  of  Border  Tales  by  one  of  our  most  grsphic 
delineators  of  Southwestern  manners  and  sceneiy. 
It  embraces  several  fugitive  sketches,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  together  with  a  selection  from  the 
tales  which  have  already  appeared,  but  which  are 
here  presented  in  a  revised  and  more  perfect  form. 
Mr.  Webber  writes  in  most  cases  from  personal  ex- 
perience. But  where  he  has  not  been  an  immediate 
actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  he  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  similar  incidents,  as  to  give  an  air  of 
remarkable  fireshness  and  reality  to  his  narrative. 

PrtndpUe  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemiatryy 
ttanslated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Carl  Lowto,  ty 
Daniel  Breed,  M.D.  (Published  by  A.  Hart). 
This  admirable  treatise,  which  was  designed  as  an 


introduction  to  the  voUuninous  work  of  the  author 
on  Oi^ganio  Chemistry,  presents  a  complete  though 
succinct  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  manifold  and 
profound  relations.  It  has  been  prepared  eiq>ressly 
for  laboratories,  medical  and  scientific  schools,  col- 
leges, and  so  forth,  and  no  competent  judge  can  turn 
over  its  leaves  without  perceiving  its  remarkable 
adaptation  to  the  purpose.  Containing  not  only  all 
the  old  facts,  but  also  the  recent  discoveries  whidi 
relate  to  the  products  both  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom,  it  endeavors  to  ascend  to  the  primi^ 
tive  law,  which  unites  such  a  vast  mass  of  materials 
in  a  vital  unity.  As  a  rare  model  of  thorough 
scientifie  discussion  and  statement,  we  rejoice  to 
see  this  work  in  a  form  which  will  make  it  access- 
ible  to  the  American  student.  The  translator  has 
overoome  the  uncommon  difficulties  of  his  task  with 
intelligence  and  skill. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a  new  novel 
by  Emily  Carlbn,  entitled  The  Jjooei'a  Stratagem, 
filled  with  naive  and  lively  representations  of  Swed- 
ish life. 


Maoaulat  has  been  elected  a  member  of  tbt 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Dr.  Liicoard.  Two 
candidates  were  proposed,  Macaulat  by  Guizot, 
snd  Gbotb  by  Ds  Tocquetille.  In  France,  Ma- 
caulay's  reputation  must  have  justified  his  election, 
if  it  wero  not  justified  by  his  nearer  affinity  to  what 
Frenchmen  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  true 
historic  type.  The  brilliant  style,  a|id  easy,  yet 
abundant  erudition  of  Macaulay,  assimilate  hia 
more  to  the  French  tjrpe ;  while  the  laborious,  deep- 
thinking,  but  somewhat  cumbrous  work  of  Grote, 
reminds  us  more  of  the  German  type, 

Charles  Dickens  hitherto  hss  not  had  any  thing 
like  the  popularity  in  France  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  immense  renown  in  En^and  and 
the  United  States.  His  Damd  Copperjidd,  how- 
ever, has  made  a  decided  hit — it  is  already  in  its 
third  edition,  and  its  popularity  will  no  doubt 
cause  the  French  to  receive  any  of  his  future  woiks 
with  equal  favor,  and  perhaps  even  tp  begin  t* 
admire  those  of  the  past.  The  translator  of  Copper^ 
field  is  M.  Amedeb  Pichot,  the  well-known  editor 
of  the  Remie  Britamuque,  and  the  translator  of  Lovd 
BYBOif ;  but  he  hss  thought  fit,  for  some  reassA 
whidi  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  to  cbai^ 
the  title  to  the  somewhat  silly  one  of  7*h»  Ntpkem 
cfMy  Awi,  I 

A  complete,  minute,  and  exact  map  of  FWiee  is 
about  to  be  terminated,  after  thirty-five  years'  incss- 
sant  labor,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  It 
has  been  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  staff  and  ths 
engineers.  It  is  the  grandest  work  of  the  kind  ev«r 
undertaken  in  any  country  of  the  world. 


A  complete  collection  of  the  Literary  Worieofike 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Cheat  is  being  aaade  at  Paxis. 
Napoleon^  when  young,  was  not  unambitioiis  of 
gaining  literary  reputation,  and  he  employed  his  pea 
on  tales  and  essajrs.  Among  them  are  A  Reimm 
Carte ;  a  series  of  Notee  on  my  Infancy  and  YoaA; 
a  tale  or  play  called  7Ae£ar/o/£;Me»;  TkeMa^ 
an  Eastern  tale ;  Otuiid,  a  sentimental  tale ;  and  A  Di" 
ojoyuro*  Lsvc,  rather  flree  in  thought  and  eaqfreasioB. 

A  Translation  of  Mr.  Maoaulat's  Eemye,  Ae., 
has  i^peared  in  German,  at  Brunswick,  in  6  vols. 
The  sixth  volume  contains  the  Laye  of  Ancient 
Rome. 
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OBnoTioiiABLB  CHILD.—**  Lor !  Pi,  we  you  going  to  Smoke  ?    My  eye :  woD*t  yo^  catch  it  wlien  Ma 
comeii  home,  fbr  making  the  Cortaina  amell  ."* 
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Figures  1  and  2. — Walking  Dress,  and  Young  Lady's  Costume. 


THE  month  of  May,  like  the  early  morning,  or  like 
opening  youth,  suggests  ideas  of  freshness,  sim- 
plicity, and  grace.  Whatever  superficial  observers 
may  say  of  the  fickleness  of  Fashion,  her  changes 
and  variations  are  at  bottom  based  upon  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  time,  place,  and  occasion.  This  is 
really  the  first  of  the  spring  months,  though  the  Al- 
manac would  persuade  us  that  it  is  the  last.  It  is 
the  season  of  budding  foliage  and  opening  flowers ; 
and  costumes,  in  their  way,  should  imitate  nature. 
Hence  good  taste  condemns  the  massy  materials  and 
omate  styles  which  are  proper  at  other  seasons,  and 
enjoins  a  chaste  and  elegant  simplicity  in  harmony 
with  external  nature.  These  characteristics  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  costumes  which  we  -now  offer  for 
the  present  month. 

Figure  1. — ^Walking  Dress  of  light  purple  silk ; 
the  skirt  is  very  long  and  extremely  full ;  it  is  woven 
h  disposition,  the  stripes  being  pink,  green,  and  white. 
Shawl  of  richly  embroidered  china  crape,  with  very 
deep  frings,  above  which  is  a  narrow  blue  border, 
producing  an  extremely  elegant  effect.  Bonnet  of 
iipncy  straw,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  narrow 
light  purple  velvet :  the  curtain  is  of  white  satin ; 
and  the  strings  of  very  broad  satin  ribbon. 


Figure  2.— Evening  Costume  for  a  young  lady 
of  sweet  sixteen.  The  hair  is  arranged  a  la  Midieis ; 
the  bandeaux  are  turned  back  and  each  terminates 
in  a  long  coVk-screw  curl,  which  hangs  down  behind 
the  ear,  and  falls  on  the  neck.  A  moss  rose  with 
leaves  and  a  bud  ia  placed  as  an  ornament  above  the 
hollow  formed  by  the  bandeau.  Frock  of  white  tart- 
anelle.  Body  low  and  round  at  the  waist,  where  it 
is  slightly  gathered  behind  and  before,  but  is  plain 
at  top.  Skirt  rather  ample,  trimmed  with  ten  small 
flounces  between  two  and  three  inches  deep,  crimped 
and  fastened  down  at  intervals  by  slight  stitches. 
At  the  edges  of  the  body,  sleeves,  and  each  flounce, 
are  sewed  on  flat,  like  braid,  narrow  ribbons  of  white 
satin.  No.  1,  but  leaving  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
tartan  beyond  it  at  the  top  of  the  body  and  on  each 
flounce.  Four  tufts  of  roses  without  leaves  orna- 
ment the  front  of  the  body ;  the  lowest  replacing  the 
bow  at  the  waist.  A  white  satin  ribbon,  No.  22, 
forms  a  scarf,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a 
round  bertha  behind,  and  revers  in  front.  It  is  fast- 
ened at  the  waist  and  falls  in  long  floating  ends  on 
skirt.  A  tulle  habit-shirt  covers  the  neck,  and  is 
gathered  into  an  embroidered  insertion  and  term- 
inated by  a  narrow  lace. 
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*     Figure  3.— Home  Dsbss. 

Home  Dress- — Head-dress  of  hair.  Orange  gros 
de  Tows  robe ;  corsage  Elizabeth^  not  quite  high  be- 
hind, and  opening  in  a  long  Y  on  the  bosom ;  it  ter- 
minates in  a  festooned  basquine;  there  is  a  little 
fullness  on  the  shoulder,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waist,  which  forms  the  shape  in  a  most  graceful 
manner :  the  corsage  and  bas^ne  are  trimmed  with 
white  effiU;  a  buUerfly  bow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  completes  the  trimming :  the  sleeves,  tight  at 
the  top,  gradually  widen  as  they  descend :  there  are 
four  separate  stages,  each  ornamented  with  stripes 
and  effiie :  two  deep  flounces  decorate  the  skirt,  each 
bordered  en  suite. 

Another  very  simple  and  unpretending  costume 
for  the  carriage  or  promenade,  may  be  styled  the 
Quakeress.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  materials 
of  a  dark  or  subdued  color.  The  body  is  very  high 
and  plain  behind ;  the  front  is  formed  of  five  small 
hollow  plaits  fastened  on  the  epaulette  and  crossing 
on  the  breast.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  graceful 
and  unpretending  effect  produced  by  this  simplicity 
of  form,  and  how  this  crossing  of  the  breasts  sets  off 
the  body  by  widening  the  shouldera.  The  skirt  fol- 
lows the  crossing  or  lapping  over  the  body,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  velvet  vandyked  on  each 
«ide.  This  trinuning  is  repeated  on  the  body,  but 
then  there  is  only  one  row  of  Vandykes  ouU>ide.  The 
sleeves  are  quite  straight,  cut  right  down  the  stuff 
and  trimmed  like  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

This  same  toilet  may  be  made  of  tarlalane  for  a 
young  lady,  and  then  it  will  be  a  family  ball  or  even- 
ing party  dress.  The  Quakeress  body  will  be  cut  as 
follows:  It  will  be  low,  square  across  the  bosom, 
and  then  a  fichu  of  tarlatane  like  the  dress  will  be 
put  on  the  body,  high  and  formed  of  five  crossed 
plaits.     Sleeves  short  with  regular  plaits. 

For  full  Evening  Costume,  we  have  a  robe  of 
pink  taffety ;  the  skirt  with  two  broad  flounces  of  the 
same  material.    The  flounces  are  scalloped  at  the 


edges,  and  above  the  scalloping  there  is  a  design  of 
flowers,  stamped  in  eyelet  holes.  A  row  of  white 
lace,  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  is  attached  to  the 
edge  of  each  flounce.  The  corsage  has  a  shawl 
bertha,  descending  in  front  of  the  waist.  Like  the 
flounoes,  it  is  edged  with  scalloping,  and  is  stamped 
in  an  open  pattern ;  below  the  scalloping  there  ia  a 
row  of  white  lace.  Tl^  short  sleeves  are  formed 
of  a  silk  frill,  edged  with  stamping,  and  a  lace  fiill 
under  it.  Round  the  waist  there  is  a  small  basque 
of  silk,  and  lace  corresponding  with  the  flounces  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  dress.  The  front  piece  of  the 
coraage  is  composed  of  rows  of  lace  and  stamped 
silk  set  on  the  echille  form.  The  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  net  of  gold,  bordered  with  denUlU  (Tor^  and 
on  each  side  roses,  with  long  pendent  sprays.  Demi- 
long  white  kid  gloves,  with  trimmings  of  gold  and 
silver  passamenterie. 

A  very  becoming  Dinner  Dress  has  been  made 
of  light  green  satin :  the  front  of  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  double  bondUmee  of  tulle,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  satin.  These  bouiUonees^  which  widened  at 
the  bottom  and  became  narrow  and  close  together  as 
they  approached  the  waist,  were  interspersed  with 
small  bows  of  green  satin  ribbon,  disposed  in  the 
quincunx  form,  and  becoming  progressively  smaller 
and  closer  together  as  they  ascended  to  the  waist. 
The  corsage,  which  was  half-high,  was  trimmed 
with  the  same  b^uUlonees,  producing  the  effect  of  a 
bertha  or  revers  round  the  top ;  and  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  hair  ar- 
ranged in  a  double  plait.  The  back  hair  disposed  in 
plaits,  and  fixed  by  a  large  comb,  placed  very  back- 
ward, near  the  nape  of  the  neck.  On  one  side  ol* 
the  head  was  a  water-lily,  made  .in  crape. 


Figure  4.— Morning  Dress. 

Morning  Dress. — This  needs  no  extended  de- 
scription. The  cap  is  composed  of  black  lace,  and 
adorned  with  flowera.  Robe  of  gros  de  Naples ;  the 
corsage  made  quite  high  in  front,  and  trimmed  with 
black  lace. 
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